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PANTOLOGIA. 


T pi TS l ii i lCTr 


A lh th< Inst Icttei of the alphahtl m (*tfy 
kmmii ]anguj;*i , except that of 1 thiopia, 
UsCteck naiwt n Alpha ffoni tlie Hebrew 
Ahphi ''ItKli IS \ei\ uiiiluanl, d( noting 
cither /iM tn or a iiadu , ( v h unatkofcv- 
01 puoiit} The hi'»l pla<< b tkstrv^ 
rtl) gnen to this hit r on att< mu of its 

and llu CISC sMth Whuli it i pio- 
iioimij^ y iht ill t sound iitUicd b^ imrtiun 
cndtiiRs iAeir inf ntiU suu, ban^^ 
that by winch tins kuer is expnsstd 
Tn the J ni^litih Unguppie letter ha^ four 
diHdcnt sounds Hil broatl sound, is in a/f 
f all Ih< open, is in father ^ tailia The 
shndti or dost , which is the juculiar a of the 
1 iJglish, exempiiiud \v\ place facfy *tc And 
the shoit sound, of which wc have instances 
111 Art/, ca/, fat 

A imonp the Rini^ns, was used in gismg 
\DUs la thuT CoiniUi there wn two 
tibks in the one were two Utters tf R uti 
io^as signifying the peoples assent, in die 
other the letter A, i c anUquo or anfiqna 
ptoHy to hew then disKtit In cimul causes 
they had dso two tables emered with was m 
OHLol which was this letter A, i e at soli u, 
in the other C, for condimnn^ wlieiice the 
former b byTull^, pro Milom^ called sm/w- 
/foir, the litter /^b/b 

In nnmtraU A denoted 500, and A 5000 
In the lull 111 calc ndai, A u the first ot lh> 
sevt^ douurneal Icttcis 
Among kmtian , it denotes an nnueri^ 
aflirmitivc propo ition 
A, as a word, hiis thc^ollownng •^ignifica^ 
tious 1 A, an article st;t^ctoie nouns of the 
singnlai nunibLr, a man, a ttee Before a 
word beginning with a vowel, it is written 
an, &$, an^Xf aft egg A is sometioac^s a 


A AL 

noun, as, »rcat i d A is pheed before a 
‘lieiple, or pailicipial noun A bnnUng 
!lllo \ il{Ptwt) 4 A has a sigmhcatiou 
denoting piopoition The landlord huh a 
feittichtd u ^cal ( iddi ou) 6 A is usad in 
hurles(pte poitia, to luigihen out a f*> liable 
rorcloies ind nutmegs to llu line a {firydtn) 
A is soinctirm pul (or he , is, will a come, 
foi will he conic 7 A, lu coinuositioii, 
sums sometimes the Fitnch h, mu some- 
times alt lb asidi, udope, ation, a hcaru^ 
tfiiiip b A IS Homctim s redundant as 
mi?r, atousc, auaU, nc niy the samit with 
roust loahi 9 A, in abbreviations, 
stipds for ait mot, or arts, ai A M a 
ma^isUr , or anuQ , as A 1) anno domm 
A, or before a sowtl an, in nudical and 
othu technic il lerni«, i prcpo*'iiion or piefix, 
which nc^atnes or reserves the meaning of 
the 1 idieal kim itself 

In medical prescriptions, this letter with a 
dash above if, a, ib used for at a, of eaoli 
In niiiaic A IS the nommil of tlie si\th note 
in the diatonic dc it t aho the name of 
one of the two nitur 1 moods 

riu e he mistb ubc AAA to denote amalgam 
or ainalgama 

AA, the mine of stverd nvetu^ hi thj 
m Swil/erbnd, one m rnnee,. one ijar 
bant , one la Russia , and of several of i 
note in ^jcnmu) 

A AC Ji, a town of Nclltnbnijd^^ Hje 1 
It Is sitnafed on an cimiunce " 
the same name, which fdU . 

Zell), fourteen uiles KJi hf OipnaitiiavMMm 
Lat 47 55 N tona^jj? 

AAUTBRCxf^r AAi*Biq^RO, oapiml of a 
buihoprio of the saitie httme lu the north (lait 
of Jutland It ib situate on tbo south snore 
A 



AAR 


ABA 


frf lymfoTt gulf This ancnnt citv, ilfxt to 
OopjBftfm^n, H the nohtsi ami most magni- 
. ml)t niiaik Here is an t\chaugt for 
W^rtshailts, and the hirlxiur is deep and se- 
but Us tiUraiice dt^ogtrous A con- 
' f|^4«rable trade is earned on here in guns, 
und glo\PS In 1534 it was takni 
f^plemuU, th€ pirate, and in l643 ind 1658 
Swedes I^t 56 50 N Lon C) 47 b 
M, or Ha AM, a hf|uid measure m 
on tise ampng the Dutch, containing 
i;S88 linghsh pints 

^^^VAAR, the name of two ri\crs, one in Swit 
«^rland, and another in Westphalia in Ger- 
many It IS also the name ot a sui dl is! u d 
in the Baltie 

AARON, (jriM* an ark^ or chest the 
name of tin. ark of the testimony, in whieh, 
among the Hebrew^, the cherubim stood in 
the boh of holies ) In Scupture historj, the 
6011 of Ai ir inland romclief!, apd grandson of 
Lfvi, was l)om A M lie w is tint e 

years older thin his brother Moses, and w is 
appomud to aid him as his adi orate and inter- 
preler, in the nsi ue of the IsnehUA firom their 
lg\|)liin boudige The luo biothera went 
together into hijypt, and Kcoiii|)lishu! their 
obiect A M 25 IJ During the percj^rmotion 
ot the Israelites in the Wilderness A iron and 
hi sons txtic isfd the oflice of priests by a di- 
vine apfjoinlmcnt , and, ao soon is tJic t ibern- 
aele vias built A iron was conscented Mo- 
les -"DunuL, tin roTiti ii aiice of Moses m tiu 
moans whither le vse^it to receive the hw, 
the people bicauie i oj atient ind tiniuihu- 
oiis and Aaron, yield mt, to their solicit itions 
ineliul down ihcir pendents, tai rin^N, A< 
and tornied the golden cilf to vvbu li the) pniJ 
horn ige Ke afterv ards li u> bled binisclt fo” 
this oftinre, obtained i rgnent^ , u d w s 
continmA m the pncsihood He wis < m- 
hrmed in this ufH<*e. by the uir tie of tin li- 
motid l<d, which blnssoinul, u I whieh w es 
deposit 1 in the r u st he !> pi e, iii order 
io perpetuate histitU uhI th< nmeinbnn<e 
of ibis ,)ro(li^\ Ho lurncd hlisebi, tht 
daughter of Amnnuidib by whom he hid 
four son two of these weie dostU)cd by 
fire, but fiom the otlur two llie ncv. of the 
high piieats ot the lews v is continued from 
Aaron m regular sncce ^iO i In eonseejuence 
ot hts distrusting Gsd at Mcnlah, be was 
debar <d from entering ( unaan About a 
before the Israelites entered ib-l coun- 
ht: ascentkd inovuit llor, dtsiohed him- 
flhe pontPicd oi iamenis, in the view 
^people, and pit them upon Heizer 
' ahti, ind his successor in the high 
He then died in the arms of 
Ilird bissPn, at the age of one humhed 
entv three years, and waj» buned in 
^ of th s mountain Inu ihi. plate of 
hi!s'’4t4tehnent wa 4 coumW, probaf>lv urdcr 
an a^plfehtrtsion ibs*t in fotute a.gcs be ndgtu 
W^iwe Ai ob)ect ajt supesstiUou^ wor mp 


Aarcn, a physical writer of the sceenth 
ccniurj fie wrote m b^rnc several treatises 
on medici le, entitled the Pandects, of which 
thcr«' ire no remains He was the first au- 
tho” who desenbed the sm||l jpx and measles 
lie duccted tlu vein tongue to be 

opened in th^ cure of thpij iiumlirr 

Aaron, the v araite, ^Itfiwish pbjsicnn 
at ConsiuiiUnoph 1 1 1294^He wrote a com- 
inentaiy on the Pint lieuch, printed atJt n 
in folio 171tb ind a Hebrew grumnir, 
jinnted it ( on lai tinople, 1581 ^ 

AARSI NS fM Aeksens (Peter), a cele- 
brateil pamter born at Amsterdam, in 1511) 
He puiiud a noble illar-pKce, representing 
tl i unti ion, it Antvitrp, which wos de- 
strovul by the jiopulace in the insurrection, 
tbit happemd th re m 1566 He died m 
1>8 j, and Lti three sons, all eminent 
p miters 

A A VOR A in natural diistorj , the fruit of 
a sort of 1 »re,i palm tree, m the West Indies^ 
md m Africa furnishing an astringent benc- 
lii i I m diarrha a 

AH, in the Hebrew chronology the ele- 
venth mondi of the civil ve-ir. and the^fifth 
ol the trcle lastii d year, vvhic? begins with 
Ni an Ihc month Ab answers to the moon 
of Jul), md eoiilaiuid thirty days In the 
Svri le e dcncUr, Al> tlie name of the last 
summer month 

Ab, at the bet^^mnina of the names of places, 
generally shows tint they have some relation 
to an xbbtv \v^Ahnir(Jo7i {Gthon) 

ABA( A a kind ot fl i\ or hemp, obtained 
fioiii th M nnll^s, or Philippit^m^and^ 

ABAC \R]< a spuies oi punishment 
usul m tlu imddlt in which criminals 

were blinded, by hivmg hot uietil held btiorc 
tlu ir eyes 

AiJA( K ad (fjoiii hark ) Bad ward 
(Spcnsi r) 

AB \( 01 tlie name of an iiKunt e ip oi 
stale worn b/ ihc 1 mgs of 1 ngl md, the upui. 
part whereof w is in fe^^m of a double 
crown ♦ 

ABA.C10RS or AbaCtores, a name 
give n to lUnst w ho dm t ay c r i ilhi r stial 
catlle by beuls The) are distuiguisheel fiom 
Jiin Sf or tln< 

A HAC t'S, m mitluifer), fornldv expelled 
(fiom the La'in, atigo, a miseariiage, pui- 
dj ced by viokr cs. ) 

Abacus, ( from paK, dust, Hebrew ) 
A tabic containing medic il preparations such 
table , wliLtbvJ tor irudu me or other si leiues 
haling former!) been projected on surfaces of 
sar d or dust 

AiiACts (cf palmula, in the ancient mhsic, 
denote th^ rnacbmerv, whereby the strings of 
the n>rrunivntH were struck, v\itli a idcctrufn 
nude ef quills ^uwotimes also abacus i^ig- 
iiifi la kind of lev boafd, an instrument for 
dn idinix the i^rv of the octave 

, m a riniecture, tluc i gup?ii«)t 



ABA 

nieriib^?rof tho to which it servi*? as a 

kind of crovMi It w is on^^unlij niUnclul to 
represent a squire ult liul over i hiskct a id 
it*sull retains us oriw;iiul f^riii in the lu cm. 
Done, and Ionic ordeis but lu tlic ( oiin- 
thian and composite its 1 lur sides or f uts ire 
ai died 111 w irds, Juvm|> smm orn mient, is i 
lose or other flower in the iinddle 'Iliis 
term IS dso used for a coicuc mmldinc; on 
tilt e ipiLd of th' 1 use in pe Ivs* il \ud Pil- 
1 ichi) e !ls the plinth above the c hii u** in the 
T.ti dm ind 1) uk orders h\ the sum n ui e 
An CL s, Pyi H ACORE ANjSodeiieiiniii ited 
from Its inventor, Pjthi^oris, a t hit of miin 
bers eontineel foi re idily unin^^ the prin 
ciples of nruhnittie, ind u is prohahl) vvlnt 
m noiv call the mulliphcui m t ihle 

Abacus LOGisi i( us 1 a ri^^jhl milled tn 
angle whose sides abeml tlic ii^ht m U, 
coniiin ill the minibers fiom 1 to ( 0 ml Us 
area tlie pi od nets eit tadi two of the opjK site 
• iiiJiiilKis Ihis is t died i anum nj 
jwo/s, uicl IS no other thin a imiltiplieatioii- 
taldc earne I to ()0 both vv<i)s 

AHADIU, in the Homm injlhologv is 
the<ninu ot^X sto it whuh Saturn s>v u lowed 
by the tonlnv im e of hi^wili Ops believing 
It to le his 1 c\v born infiiU son Jupiter 
htiKc It ndidiliuK b ( une the object of 
religious worship * 

ABAFl « (of ahsi^tin Si\ ) I rom the 
forepart of the slop towird the stc n 

ABAhT int BF \M tlcnotcs tlic Tv htivc Si- 
tuation of in^ objcet wiih life «hip, when it i*. 
]>Iaeed m piu of uu hori/on which la 
eoritnme/*' ^^^etn a li le it rip,ht angles wnh 
the 1 eel, uid tlut point of the coinpiss which 
IS dirccllv op])OMle Ui th.v ships course 

ABVCjI I ihei cenij in Persia is equi- 
Tilcn to four suns to thiit\ si\ suls oM 
French money or about stvenlec i pence I iig- 
lisli 

/o AHAF 11 NAIL v a {ahalnno, I it ) 
To nuke tint mothers which w is our own 
before luvn 

^li^IUNA^l V V {{ilaUiiiatu) lat ) 
Iht a^ l of uving up erne s right to mother 
[o abandon t a {(Jtl atKumm t Fr ) 

1 lo give up, resign oi qi it 2 

To desert, to foi ike (6/<rt4j//f «/■#■) I To 
Jor dke , to leave ( Sp(vscr) 

ABANDONFD part a Corrupted m 
the highest degree 

ABANDONMENT v {,alandonnement, 
Fr ) The act of ihandonmg 
ABANET (ffftfivj; from 033K, Hebrew 
the girdle worn by die Jewish prit Is ) In old 
migdjcine, i b mdage i ir the waist 
ABANGV SeeAD\ 

AB VFriSTON, or Ababtisi A in sur- 
gery, the saw terelella ofc iHrforiUn^ part of 
tliie instrumeint called tne trcinn It js de 
nved from the negative a anil w, I fjw- 
msrge See Trepan 
AfiAigiCULATION $ (from ^6, from. 


aba 

and articuh^, a joint 1 at ) That speciea of* 
irtie ill It ion th it h is m inifest motion 

\ BAS 1 1 he taeni 1 , or t ipe-worm 5?,^ 
The tpiIip-\, as an cHect often hence pro- 
duce 1 

Abas i weight used in Persia, for weigh- 
ing ])e iris 

Jo AliV'^^r e a (alats^tcr, Fr ) 
dnw n, to de pre s«? to bring lov.^ 

\BA'S1MI\1 , ^he state of Wlig 
brought low depression ^i2cclcstasHpus)f 
lo ABA'SH ? a (See Bashful) To 
m il e ishamed (Milton) - 

M5ASSA, a silver com current in Persia, 
worth about thirlv-eight sols or eighteen 
pt nee 1 nghsh 

ABA S^l A the modern name of a kingdom 
in I iliiojna Pioj er is it large, mountainous, 
and commehends die provintes oi Bagemcdtr, 

( ol mi , Waldta, Siiewa, Ac 
To ABATl V a (fioni the Irenth «!»- 
latrc ) 1 lo le sen , to dimujisli (Daitn"^ 

2 To deject, or depie s the i iinil (Ori/dth) 

J lo let down tin irice instiling 4 (In 
common hw) I > alatt a wri+, is by some 
exception to de fe ii or ov erthro v it ( Cowt II) 

TV) ABA IE V ri To grow less (Dryrfe;i) 
Abate hi the mams^e sigiufic'^, tint a 
hors w he n w orl n g upon cun et«, puts bo h 
his hind legs 10 tin grou ul t once, and ob- 
serves the sini exaelmss it dl die Imies 
ABA 1 1 1 I MI N I , a term used for a pro- 
hibition of tridt toJ rench mere bants in the 

I K)rts of die I e v ini, who w ill not stand tolhnr 
nrgiuis or who refused to pi\ their debts 
ALAliMINT s (alatiinentf Ir) 1 
Ihe let cf ihtliug (Aoc/f ) 2 The stUe of 

heiiv ihited ( Main ) ^ i he sum oi quan- 

tity liken ivvav b\ the letof ibating (Z^fyf 4 e> 

4 Jhe cause ol abitju< , exlenuat on (-4/^cr- 
/)0 ) 

AiiATfcMFM in herJclry, in accidental 
figuu suppo^e I to have been added to coits of 
inns m order to duiote some dishonourable 
demt inour or stain when by the digmt) of 
coal uniour wras rendered of less e‘^tecm 

\ii\jrMLNr 111 law, the re ji e • ug a suit 
through oine fault either in ttu mutter oi pirw 
ceecli y Among traders the s une with 
l)ah Ol discount 

AB\1J H r The agent or caupe by 
which m ihatemeiti proem cd ( o') 

ABATlb, an arcient term for an officer of 
the stables ^ j 

Abatis, m fortidcation, a range 
trees Ivid ide by side with thCir 
wird«, to huuler the ipproachts of an 
ABATOll, m hw, a term a| 3 (|iHe# 1 to ji 
son who enters to i Imiise or lands Voiw 
dc ith of the hst pos e ssor, befpre the true Ti<dr 
ABATOS, an island in the Lake Mentis, 
m Lgvpt, fimous for being the sepulchre of 
Osina, ind for producing the reed papjras^ of 
which the aneicnh made their paper 

ABAFIUTA, ui music An expression 



ABB 

employed a^er a break in rhe time of 
t>y a redtahve^ or cnninUle nd hit- 
^ apprise the performer that the njea- 
to oe resumeeb and tlit time beaten as 

a term among cloilners, applied to 
of a weaver b arp llicy say also 
I % the SAine «cnsf 

in the Sviuic and Chaldee lan- 
fTldly signifies afaihrr , and fignra- 
or r^iutcd ab a fathbr m rcsjiect 
fbt aSoctiJTi It more par- 
ill tlie Syriac, ( optic, and 
churches^ as a title gi\en to tlie 
^ l^e btshops thenlBehcs bestow the 
title ahha mote eminently on the bwhops of 
Alexandra ^ yvhieh occasioned the ^people to 
mm tlie Utle or Paj&tf, that w, 

f0ii 




posaessnsms, or prtvilcg<»s of aTi»dbhot (^Ayhfft) 
ABBAUllh (Junes), an erhment divme, 
born at Kay* m Bemc, m J0$8 He took 
the degree of D D at Sedan, and was afttjr- 
wards made minister of tin trench chntch at 
Berhtf, by the elector of Brandenburg On the 
death of inc tketor, in ih'iB, Dr Abbadieac*^ 
companic(' ina e^rhj Schombere to Pngland 
With the priiicc of Orangt Ifc was with 
that great man vihen he iell at the battle of 
tlit' Boyne in iOqO , and op his return to Lon- 
don!, was ai^poinied luiniBtcr of the French 
in the SavQ\ , and not long alter pro- 
mot^ to the dvanry of Kdlalot, Fn I’-cUmd 
He diojjl m londoii, Stptem^r 23, I7k7 
AhbadiC Was a tery elegant writer, pinicularly 
npon tWdogictl subjects Ilia chitf voik is 
i JlreaUae of Ure fnith of the Christian 
Bcligion,” 16^4 But se>cril of his other 
performitnces have great incut fhoy c\hibit 
strong tokens of great leainmg, and a nut im i- 

« on t and were rimth adnmul at tlie time 
ir pnbhcalion 

ABBr in 1 nmnafuc sense, the same wuh 
Ab^Bot m a uiodtTi sense, the n une of a 
demotion of persons pic akut m France be- 
tl^e Re\ohtuon I lu y were persons who 
ha<1 tsot >tt nhuined any precise or fixed set- 
thrinent m church or state , but were rta<^ 
aert nt any ^pch as may become v icant 
Their ari^S^ rather that of an acath mir, 
^ ai uroiti^cd sebol ir thuii of an ecclcsi- 
TnCywcre, m coUtges, the instructors 
ijth, in private families, the tu^^ors of 
sjamtlpmen , and many procured a dc- 
hhood by tljcir litenwy and witiy 

of an abhev? oi 
The ahh<s? h't** 

m\x% that the 
n>anks Her 
l-hc 

fine#! tlie 
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Chiuch, observes, tliat aoptc ahheM«9 b$wt 
formerly confessed tbetr nuns Brt Be adds# 
thai. their excessive curiosity earned them to 
<arh lengths, tlutl^ there arose a ueecBSity oi 
checking U 

ABBhVlLljL, a town of France, m the 
department of tlm Somme , ibrtUerly the ca- 
pital of Pontliicii m Picardy, It was fortified 
ill QSOf by Hugh Capet It was the birth 
place of Nicolas bauson, Pierre du Val, and 
Pluhp Bnct, thice cekbrated navigators 1 at 
SO 7 N l^on 1 55 L • 

ABBLY, a inonasteiy, or religious house 
governed by a superiour under the title of 
abbot or abbess Abbeys differ from priories, 
in that the former are under die direction of 
abbots, the latter under tiiat of prbr9 but an 
abbot and a prior clifitr in htUe more than the 
name Alouastcrits were at first nothing 
more than religious houses, whither persons 
retired to spend their tunc m devotion^ But 
they soon degenented, and procured laigtt prjt-, 
\ikges, exemptions, and nches They jne- 
vailed greatly m Brittua befpre the Bebrm* 
ation , and as they increased m nches the state 
became poor for the lands posSasserl by them 
could not revert to the Jords who gave tlum 
These places were wholly abolished m Bng<» 
land at the tunc of the Reformation, Henry 
Vin Iiai ingjfii t appointed \ isifors to inspect 
into the In es *oi the monks and nuns, which 
were found m some phees ^ery disordcRy 
upon winch, the abbots, j)crcei\ing their di»- 
sohiffon unavoidable, were induced to resign 
their houses to the king, who by that means 
became imc^led with the ahb^lands the^e 
wore afterwaids gr mted to different persons, 
whose descend in ts enjoy them at this day 
liny were then \aluwl at 2,853,0001 per 
aniiuiu — an immense sum in those days I 
Lvtry abbey li?d at least one person whose 
ollice It w as to instruct yoiiib , and the lusto- 
nms of this country are chiefly beholden to 
the monks for the knowledge they hive of 
former nation il events In these liouscs the 
urts of painting, architecture, and printing, 
were cultivated Ihe religious houses were 
hospitals for the sick and poor , affording like- 
wise entertommetu to travellers at a tunc 
when there were no inns 

\Bl:&y-LllBBFB # A slothful loiterer 
in 1 re|^ous house, under pretence of retire- 
ment and aufetentv {Dryden) 

ABBOT, or Abb at, the superior of a tno- 
nastery of monks erected into an abbey or pre- 
hej name abbot is ongiually Hebrew^ 

where It signifies father The Jews callycMfiv 
1 1 ifteir la igua^, ui>f whence die Chaldeam 
and byriaiis , thchce the Orei^Ka 

A(Sr<:^,%vhicK||p|&uns retamd and 

ht;iice<mr msdk ^h^reuch XlNB* 

iximc old;as the 

of^munhs iiaqlt In earlyduys, they 
ivct to i^e>^hishop« and the urdbaiy uaiiital^ 
h*it nt there he^ 



ABB 

iwcfeii them^ Miited abbots ere pri\ ilegt t1 to 
wear tfea i;^itre, and exempted trom tite juris- 
dicti<m of bishop <— Otliers t\ere called 
fn>m their fitanng the crosier 
or ptBtoral stsifT Others weif stjlcd tpcMwicwr- 
cm of uniiersal abbots, in imitation of the 
patriarch of Constantinople wink others 
were termed caidiml abbots, from their su- 
perfonty over dU other ibbots- — ^/Vniong us, 
the mitred abbots were lords of piiliailent, 
and t died ahbots-sovt reign, and dibois "cne- 
rd tos.lisunguish thtm ironi tht (ih^-r abbots 
At present, in the Romaii-cathohc rountnes, 
the principal disunction& ob cr\td betwitn 
obots are those of Tvgular md commendatory 
ihe former take ihu vow ind weir th^lnlnt 
of thtir order, wheieas the latter arc sccuhrs, 
though they ire obliged by tlnir bulls to take 
owlefs whtn of proper age 

Abbot is also a title gnen to others be- 
side the superiors of inondstenes thus bishops 
jvhose sees were formerly ibbtys art cilletl 
dhbotsi^ as ire the suptriors of some congrega- 
tions of regular canons, jidrtictl irly that of St 
Genevieve at Pans and among tiit (Genoese, 
the ohicf magistrate of tbcir republic formerly 
boie the title of Abbot of the people 
Abbot (Georgt), arddjishim of C niter- 
bury, was boin October loUC* at Gudd- 
ford, m hurt), where his father was a weaver 
lie was educated at the grammar sc hool of 
Gmldiord, from whence lit was rtmoxed to 
l>aiiol college, Oxford, of which, in I693, 
he l)ecamc a IcUow He took lus degr^ of 
1 ) D in and the same )car was chos'^n 
master of University tolk^e In I6Q9, he 
w IS made dpan of Winchcsicr, and thc>cir 
following vice chancellor of ()xford, which 
office he aguii filled m I60I, and also in 
IbOj In JbOQ, he was appointed to the see 
of Litchfield and Cdventry, fromwluncc, m 
the same ycai, lu was tnnslaud to I onden, 
\nd, in 16 JO, he succtcdtd Dr Biiuioft m 
the archie I ) scopal see of C anterhur) lit had 
th< coura^i to opjxise the court on so m im- 
port mt occisions, particnlarl) in ihc affair of 
thedivoicC of the lady I ssex, and the famous 
book of sports, which he fotbade being read it 
Croydon A sad misfortune happened to him 
aL the close of his life for being invited U> 
spend the summer at the seat of lord Zouch, 
he was one day persuaded to exercise Inrnself 
in the park with a cross bow, and by accident 
shot tlic keeper instead of the deer A com- 
mission was appointed to ex imine whether 
this irregularity incapacitated him from dis- 
charging the office of pnntate , and the deter- 
nutiation being left with the king, he gave it 
in fhvour of the archbishop He ever after 
kept a monthly f 1st on acc^Biint of the nnsfor- 
tu««, and settled twenty pounds a year on the 
yrti|S)w of the keeper He atu ndod kmg 
ia^ocea^pii hiS death bed, and assisted at the 
of Charles T , but he soon lost the 
monaith, whjth was owing to 
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the dnkc of Bock nghatn He was tt Ungth, 
however, rt stored, but ditd so<m dur at 
C -oydon, aged seventy one years He was on 4 a 
of the eight Kail oil divines of (Kjoid, tO® 
when 1 the caic of transhiins: the \cw lesW 
ment w 1 comnutLed He wroit si 1 u learned 
theological pieces, ind a ** Brief DosenphoWj 
of th( vvlult World” He was cUstinguiidted 
by las niturd t dents, and by a conswBrhw^l^ 
portion of acqmrtd literature he hsjia . 
looked uixni as a man of gr<Jaf UU 
toward ill parties 

AlVIorSBUBY, a market IjSwu 
s'^j t of Dorsetshue Lat^ 

2 42 W ^ 

Jo ABBR^tWIATF p a (,ahh^vm)e^ 
L It ) 1 lo shorten by cotflraclioii of p irts, 

Without loss of the main substance, to abndge 
{Bac ) jlkTo shorton, to cut sliort {Brumi) 
ABBRWIA'TION 5 1 Ilu utofak 

brev I itiilg 2 me ms us< il to ibbrt v 1 itc, 
as characters aignifyni^^, vvhok w onb (6w ?//> 
Abbreviation or 1 RAcnoNs m rAb- 
niciic and algebri, the ndiu 1 ig tbuu lo lower 
terms tliat is, the proportion d k'istmng of 
both the lunncrafor anrf dLiioinniitor Ih 
iniy be performed either bv connuvial dm uuj 
of the rtspt ctive terms, or l)y div uliii i; tt oni < by 
the grille St coinmon-ii usuie Thus = 

53S b} div idmg both U nils continuail ^ by 
3 , 4 , ai (I > Or, since ^ 1 is llu gre it st common 
measure w c bav c, at once by di\ idtn § 

, * Itahx^ 

by 24 Again, — » = 

° /La c fo tiif X c X ( 

by chviding the terms succissi\».lv b\ 4 , r/, and 
a winch nii^t bee Stained U ( nec by u&io^ 

4 na? for a divisor Aid — =?: — u+j? 

being the ccunmon n casiir 
AbRRI VI iaOR X One who abrid, as 
AnBRtviAiORis more p irticaldrly used for 
an oihctr ui the court of Ronit ap|>Qmted aa 
assistant to tin. vuc cJmictllor, for drawing 
up the ]>opc s bricks, mil reducing petitions, 
when gn ned bv the pontiff into j roper form, 
for bung comertid into luills Iht abbre- 
V liters arc suppo-jed byCumimn to be the 
6ucccT»sors either of iht in the nn- 

jjcrial hoLishold, or of ihe seven nolartt^ said 
to h ive been placed by fiope C lemcnt I in the 
seven quarters of Ronu, to write down the 
acts of the martyrs wjthni their sevtial dw- 
liicts They arc snd lo have td cn thtir 
uame^ either from their writing the Ire^ 
Incfhf or shorter cpisths of the popes , 01;/ 
ihc IT makiiig u^e of noUf, oc%m>reYiB^ 
writing riit latter ojiiinoa may 
more probable, in that the nmf is 
used by writers of the sixth 
mous with nofmtt or breomtmsi 

ABBRT' VI A 1 Ulih ^ ^ ^ tdhmtdim, 
I at ) I A mark UBed for the sake of ^shmt-' 
cMinsS 2 A cotojjcnthum or abridgment 
ifttyloi) 

VOIR s (In rreftfh, a water*- 
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) Among masons the joint or jlmc- 
^0 stones 

^ B> C, proiionncefl ahcce 1 Tlie al- 
"t. 2 The little books by which th*. 
_ Ots of reading arc taught (^btiakspemc) 
or A BASS I A a subdivi'^on of 
‘ in Aaaiic lurkey, being the ino t 
irn part of that j ro\inct J uihibit- 
Jiive in mean low huts lud go alnost 
Fftch person has an id(T, that Ins 
at IS h« enemy , and if, by au\ striia- 
eoA fcatch him, sells him for a sUic 
po first Tnrk, Pej^nn, orl irtn tint ap- 
$1^1 the countiy 4o to ia N 1 on 
^^4^ F 

AB< AaCEDARl AN oi Affcf- 

i:> A I A N , ij sorttetiUKs applied to com j3osit ions 
whose p<irts are (U yf^i m the ciders oi ilic 
]<tu r& of the alpluoi t In this s< ns^abcc 1 1 - 
Tiin is vpoin»Tious with alph bcucdiF 

A3CT DL» 01 A'isetug, (from ahcfdoy to 
keep asunder,) a term m surgery, sig* it\m^ 
r early the same thing as to s\ippniaie bte 
Abscess, Pus, and Suppurat ion 
ABDALLIL^, a tribt of tin A'gans who 
are also called IXirannus ilu amhoutv of 
their king extends over Oisin ( nuhh ir, ( i- 
bul, Pashawer, with i put ol Vlultm, nd 
Siiul on the side of Persn , i lUi \ ut of 
C arasmn and Sliestaun, and all Dmu i on the 
side of r irtjiy 

a Persian word, juojKih sigm^ 
fving the water pi lec 1 m i bi on f( r wishing 
tne Clauds, but ii*.(d to inijdv tbc le^^al purih 
C4t!om ptictibed by tin. Mahomet ms before 
thevAULcr on thir rth j;ious cercwioiiica 

jroA'BDKAll u a Uddico lit) lo 
give up 9 to resign applied coinmonU to 
fcome right to olfiti {Adduon) 

ABuICAIIOjN, Ab me Alio dtincd 
from alduai/e, lo rcncjncr, tin ict \ h''icby 
1 ma^stratc, or peihon in olht rcnoincis 
aud gn es up the sinit bt fore the It > d tt mi of 
setmee is expired Abdicition is ircqiuntl^ 
confounded wnh rts.^naiion , but stncilv 
S|ieaking, ibere u idifiennct aUlu won Ik- 
ing done purely and uinply , wlur is rtsigi i- 
tton iSi'one m fa^oin of some thud person 
AiBltTC AtlON, aokong Koiraii wiiters, is 
more jm ticularly usul foi the ui w- hereby i 
falhcf discardtd oi disohniKcl hi so ? incl cx- 
peUeti him thp family In this sm c, the 
word stands opposed to adoption 

ABUICAIIVE « lint cm^b or im 
ilicai^on 

)'MrN, (from ah a nomidicr orcon- 
danten, the fojites ; *lhr word, 
IS of doubtful origin, mil Ikkc 
re It fiom the Latin aldo lo hide 
^qhule$ and hide* the low r r m ? < r i 
bird trace it fiom (Idar to 
I , ihe fmi 1 Ir abdomen 

jTjt* fr the iatebi cavttv iti the iiadv 
d ihc di phn^ni, \j 

from* 'the chc:>r, or 
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riorly by the bones of the piibn uchium , Oil 
eacii side by irijous iiiustleb, the short ribs, 
nd eiya hi , anteriorly by the abdominal 
nil cits, nid posteriorly by tlie yertebtra? «f 
the loins, lin os antrum anef os coraffi^s Bi- 
te nnlly It IS irwosUd by a smooth uienibiaue 
called jicntomuni, and extv ui illy by mweks 
and common ligin u ts Tu iht 1 1 ity of the 
d»dopun are ront lined 1 mtcnorly and li- 
tcrilH the in( iMcry, the Cj i} loon, onicn- 
tinn, or c ml , the stoi iith , the hrge and 
small lulcstnus the lictcds ih^. pancuis, 
the spivcn , the Inu mdgill bladocr 2 Poi 
Uu>i!\ indwi'houtil | iitounm the kid 
iicys, the. iq j cr le il giai ds , tlic ureters, 
Inc rc< pt-'cnhun clwli, or chyle rt&ervoir^, 
the d (ciuUijf 10,1 1 tne ascending Villi c* a 
) J iKrioily in the pc his r»^d without the 
ptJiio 1 m, 111 me 1 die i unary bladder, the 
pi niinit \c h, the inlcs n urn lectum In 
a c mi 1 , Ll^uIc the urin nv I laddtr and mtesti- 
niiiu nctnni thcic au the uterus, the four 
iiguiRnS of the iiUrii'' , the twoo^aria, the 
two iMilopu 1 tubes, tl < vai ma The fore 
paitof this cavils, s his been nuntiontd, is 
coviud with nil cu ind cointnon integu- 
ment in the nudtilc of which is die navel 
Jt is this nirt of trie boa\ whuh is pmperlv 
c died aLaoimn^ it is distingu nid by anato- 
mists into regions StuI riGAST ICjIIyPO- 
CHONDPIAC, Umbiiicai andHYPOG/$- 
TRic Ki-GioNS Ihe posteiior pait of the 
abdomen is called die loins, and the sides the 
epic lie regions 

ABDO MIN AL 1 ISIJLS In the Linn^an 
system, el i s u order 4 tluir chn icter being 
^lils lony , \tuliai hns j 1 iced on the belly be- 
hind the lhctl^ Sa /ooJOC>y 

Ahiu/mikai hfr^ta {Jfnjia eddo^ 
A tuinoin itiuiied on the extern il 
part of the ibd« iin in iisg f oni the j[ join i- 
Moll of put of Jib M (Mj not thiougu ny 
natiiril o) en but thri'ugh the inu.rstitvs of 
nuiscli by thv pirting of ninscuHr fibres 
f om wv d no s or from an act ideal d wound 
of the ibdoinen 

Arno MiNAL MU*:ci Es See Musci Fs 

Abdo'iivai i INC (A7nuluf ahdo^ 
min s ) Jngmm! ring An oblong, tendinous 
opening ill both ^lujni through which the 
» vrmatic cord of men, and round ligaments of 
uterus of women pass It is through this 
f'penmg that the intestine or omcplum fal!« m 
ruptures, fornmig th it sjjccrs of hernia called 
I id onoceh 

1 o ABDU'Ch t a i( hduco Lat ) To 
drm to a different part , to withdraw out part 
from mother {Ihou /) 

C F M N1 R\ rs dnertn ahdu^ 
*'enles ) 1 he itxth pair of ntr\ cs arc so < ailed 

bccau t tliey go to the le lus txUiniis ocnli, 
wlnth miisck w i fornifrly Urnud the abdu- 
cMit Ihcyari ^ l*om the medtdla oblongata, 
bftwi.tn tht corjrra ptfimndahn and pom 
fohf J hey t run idvaria, perforate the 
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kfiBteir, and ^oout of the cnniimi through iW 
jsupc ru>i orbital bs&iirc, and are distributed in the 
t4Ctm exft^nus muscle of the bulb oi ih^ (je 

WVBl>UCTION, m logi#, a kind ui argu- 
mentation, b) tht GruV^ tilkd apa^o^e, 
i\ herein the greater extren e is tvidenti) lou- 
taine«l m the medimn bi t the iiiLdmui not 
so evidently m the bss extreme ss not to n- 
quirc soint firther medium or proof to make it 
appear 

ABDUCTOR {alductoi f m {romab 
and duro, to diw ) A mmt jvivtn to those 
mu chs which pull b id p \rts of iIk bodv into 
which they are inseilt.d, i aldncior aimtu 
IfUi'i anrtH, musdt,s of tin c\tuu il e ir , al due- 
tor tndtas, ot tin fore finder, abductor Ion- 
^us poHiciSt of the thui lb alduclor dtp,iti 
mwimi manus of tlu hitl finger, al due for 
itnmmt pcdi^^ nf the h tile toe It i an incon- 
vcuKift to which tin. irt of faurgeij is yet 
subject, that these and otiur mnsde* arc dciio- 
^mifiatcd differently by cliihrtiit writer and 
professors Thus the abductor dif^lt mimmt 
manm is, by Winslow, e died hypothcvoi 
minot y and, by Douglas, ( litnsoi tirlit in- 
ftrtipdii nnnmi digifi 

ABLC 1 DA'RfAN v (from the names of 
a, I i r ) A teachti of the alphabet, or first 
rudiments of liter iturc 

A^BECLDARY a Bclongint, to the al- 
ph diet 

ABED'' ad (from a, fi r aty and lied ) In 
bed 

\BT G\, (from tdigOy to e\pil, bmusc it 
xs as thought to promote <1 hvei) ) 1 he gioiind- 
pine cfrehainc'']ntvs 

ABLT (C hdrle*- Frederu), nn eminent 
m\i leil composer md perfoniiir, was a n itive 
nt Gc rm my and a disciple of Si buS«i in Bach 
He came to I ngl imi m 17^0 xvhirc he soon 
anraeted n itice both os a public pi rfornicr ukI 
as 1 private tciehei Hi w is iriscibk m his 
temixr and apt to hi oveibcaring He pit 
in end to a loinpliint of spitting of blo«Ki 

indi r \\ lueh he 1 ihoured) mid to Iih lift bj 
«\(css of drill ling' He died m 1 o kIot 
lime 20, 1787 “His concertos 'uid othei 
peces, savs Dr Burney, “ were very |o- 
jiulir, and freqiuntlv placed on puolie occi- 
*•1011 llie taste and scienc of Abel were 
lather greater than his invention, so that 
some of hi8 later produetioiis, compand with 
tho'^c of )oui tr composers, ap][)eared linguid 
and monotonous 

xVBlLARD (Peter), a celebrated doctor 
of the twelfth century, was born at Palais m 
Hrittiny, m 107t) He w”is will learned in 
divinit), philosophy, and the laiisuagcs, but 
was particularly distinguished b> ins skill m 
logic At the agt of fortt, Abelird sicnficed 
the repuUtion which he nad acquired to the 
lore of pleasure, gnd disgraced himself by 
foimiitig and executing a deliberate plan for the 
of female innocence He read lec- 
dmnity with great applause in Pari'-, 
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where he boarded with a canon whose 
wij* Fulbefi, and who had a very le.iuuful 
mice, mined Hdoise The emon, anxious 
to sie this \oung laily mvke a figni-e among 
the If irn d, i lose AbiLrd for hir preceptor 
hut instcvd o' mstr u U ig hir in tin ci nces, 
he nistJ III hii bu M that yi<> j pission, 
which sonu di‘ uifv with the ium< of love , m 
ronsequeiK of wlueh «lie becanu pugnaut, 
and. It Abclirds roquet leiving her 
*‘he w ent to his si&te r s m Bhitaii) , v\ hi re 
was delivered of a son To ^ften iht 
resentment, he attcrw irds nuimed her, 
her roHuntic notions made her long heMtalp 
her relations, however, enraged at his con- 
duct, hind ruffians, who bnoke into his chim- 
bir by niglit, mil milicU^ on his person, i 
disgrai etui and cruel mutilation On this he 
harshly ^dsdfi hly compelleil Heliisi to de- 
\ott hi r»lf lo religion 111 the ibbe^ of \iL,fn- 
leuil Abe hrd sough the g’ooiii of i cloister, 
111 order to conceal liis tmifusion and shaipc, 
and assumed the mon i tie habit m the abbey 
id St Dennis, but the th^orde s cf lint bo e 
soon drove lum iheiut He vv is afterw uds 
choeii suiKiior if the ibhtj of Ruis, m the 
diocc of Vinne hut hue bis tiuhavoiMs 

at r'^fonmtion bioivin his life into dan i 
After a life of extraord inry viusMtudis Vhe 
1 nd dll (I m tin jinory of St Mdretllu , ue u 
Chdon il 21, Ili2 I hi eo bni g 

nt to Iltlo ''C was depostlal in lh( Pinclet 
Ihi n-'mes of tl is r n pie mc cleiui e I In tl e 
ipijtles pul h hM by PoiK aid ollui ^oci 
lliloisc died in lU >, uiil w^s buried in th 
Puaclde, an^ in j/t»0 the ibhe‘s undnne 
dt Ron ) oriUrid tin ir bones to Ik olaiid m i 
liadeu rofhn ind then (k|X)bUed under tin 
altar Slu dso caustd i luoniimtnt of bliek 
niirblc, X ith 1 1 itiu insc iptu)! , to be pla ed 
ovcrilif spot 

ABhLl See Pop uT us 

ABPITWS A cet of heietics, who lapi- 

I ited mania^o after the e\am)>lo of Abel, who 
tlic) preteiKud wis mained lut diul without 
ever havina: known his wife 

ABl I 1 (lohii), 11 Lnghsh musician, 
cclchraled as i singer, lud as a jda^^r on the 
line He bclongecl lo the clnpel of Ch lies 

II , and so continued till the revolution, whin 
he was rlisnu'^std on lecoimt of his being i 
pipist He then \isittd the continent, and 
^ lined cooside abb suini as a public singer, 
bi't sometimes his e'tnvajrince brought him 
so low, that lit wj obbgtd to travil on (pOt 
^^vh bis lute at his bick Being on^ dk 
W usiw, tlie king of Poland sent 

eoiiit, but Abell re fused going; on 
re motor) oreUrs wiie giviii t6 compt-l 
tcni^nce On Ins ariival he Was in a 

ehaii jn a spacious ball, and then drtwn up to 
a great height when the king and his tram 
appeared m a gdUry oppasde to him Sevej tl 
wild be Its were thjen hymed into the ball U** 
low, and the lu q told hini to take hi^ c| oicck 
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sW ct to be let down the 

s^belY preferred the first, and ti^ed to 
sajjj^wards that he nt^a $ung so well m 
trif'MlIfe After leading thi** course ininy ye^r^. 
* !t^!Sl 5 ttte lack to FngSuid, and in 17OJ, pub- 
lied a tolkdion of songs in several lan- 
^ svheii he di<-d IS unknown lie is 
rt^ have had the -nt of prtserv ing the iiatu- 
Ijtahe of his voict to extreme old igc 

TiMOLUl Among Arabnu ph\a- 
f^icmns^ or palnms chriati, whence 
1 juicc, called castor oil, is ob- 



SIAIOSCH Tlie tntisciis, or mar^h- 
j», «o named from its odour 
^AMENFL O^LLV A a^ed stir of (he 
second magnitude m the consttllalion Libra 
AEFR-AVON a teaport and borough 

1 Swansea 



^ 1 in the 

si ire of Porfer, in Soothnd/ It is 'one dis- 
trict^ which with Montrose, Aberdeen, Bre- 
chin, and Ifiv erbeivy, stiuh a meitiber to par- 
liament in Its turn It is a m irket town, and 
the seat of a meslnlciy, it h*is eleven naribhes 
Here was rormerly tlu and richest 

monastery m Scothiul It is ihout lorty miles 
N N P' of Ldiiibin-gh, and, conUiiib about 
3,5(K) inhAbitmts 

ABrUDPI IvT, the name of Ivio cities in 
Scotland, cdlhd the Old nid N u Town, situ- 
ated on the (jirmin Oceen, in \V I.ong 1 
4 ind N Lil )7 t Thf Old 1 own lies 
about a mile to the north of the New, at the 
uioiiih of tht rivei I*)on, ovci wl ich is a fine 
Gothic bridge a single grcatH *id 
niireci, whieii rc«is at both ends ( u rock 
The New is t, capital of the slurc of AIkt- 
decn bof largeness trade, anil bennv, it 
grtatlv exceeds any tovi n in the no th of Scot 
land J* u bmlt on a hill 01 n^’ing gromd, 
and dies on a small bw tornial by the Dec, 
de^p enough for a ship (d 200 to is, and ab ne 
two mdes m cpemnkrencc Abercletn, in- 
rUidmg the OKI lown, contaim 17^07 p'^oilc 
Its trade is considerable, bm uu^ht creuly 
cjteYid^id by ah attention to the white fisne nes 
Kmg^ Oollw, and the Manse 1 d C^ollege, 
m the New Town, form one univcrsitv, called 
tht Univ^rpritv of Khig Charle 

ABtRlSKLNSHlRF, a county m the 
■«nd Ik dnision of bcotland, wh sends two 
members to |iathdment It contains the <Ubt rlcts 
e^fjljlentanner, OknnmichK, Mxaihdee, 
the braeS or hdls of Mar and 
fithc greater gart of Buchan, por- 
jptitnoch, aiHr^tathhoggV Its in- 
S.^tng!int to li>30<iC 

m o^th^^ogy See 

downright 
h«t** 
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parent^ notorious, and ufjprder^ 

vas declared a capital offence wimout fine OJ" 
commutation, by th<! kwa of Oannie# aod 

AllbRFORD, a^market town m the West- 
Eiding of Yorkshiie, cdebratctl for its m« 
manufactory I^t 93 40 N Ixui I 

ABFRGAVKNNV, a handsome town of 
Monmouthshire, in M'alcs it is one hun- 
dred and forty- two miles irom London , and « 
governed by a bailiff, recorder, and twon^- 
stven burgesses Lat 51 48 N Ixmg 3 9 W 

ABLIINITIIY (John), sm emmenf di- 
vuu, w"*’ boin at Coleraine in Ireland, Oct I 9 , 
1680 In conformity to the adticc of lus 
friends, lie dcj^lincd llic profession of piiysicu 
to which his views were at fiibt directcid, and 
devoted him elf to the s udv of divinity under 
nrofessor ( ample 11, it Ldmbiir^h tboi^l he 
lud previously taf cn the d ^ rtc of A M at 
Glasgow In 17 OB, he was crdamul puator of 
a congregation at Antrim Not lon^ sfteaf< 
this, a society of dis nting ministeis was esto- * 
blishcd at Belfast, tlic object of which was to 
shake of! sabpciiption to the Westminster con- 
fession, m whith Aberuethy eonpurred with 
great zeal In 17S6, the general s^nod passed 
a resolution tliat the non subscribing ministers 
should not be of tlicir body, in consequence of 
which mjjriy congrcption bteme dissalished 
with then isastors lliat of Abernethy dwin- 
dled away so inuth, thil h<. accepted in inviti- 
tion from the congregitiou ol ood-street, 
Dublin, where he contmi rd till his death , m 
Decermier, 1740 Iwai ioIuiuls of his ser- 
mons wtie printed at I oiulnn, in 1748, and 
art deserved Jv held in ^re it t sumption parti- 
ciildily the first upon tii»^ divine attribute 
He pnbhjlieti *• v nl other woils, and left 
bvhn d him i dun;' of his hfi which bears 
a nj k testimony to the sin>, ilir excellence of 
hi>i disposition and char u lei 

ABJr IIRANC L, Abcrravcy ? A 
dev ition fioni ihcii^hl way, uerrour, ti 
mist ike {GJanvilh Ihown) 

\15LliB ANl, a (horn nr/ I at ) 

W uiclcnug from the light or I nown waj 
\BI RRATION s (from aif;e>Ta/w, lait 
The act of det lating from the common or right 
tiack {GlanviUe) 

Aberration, in a&trononi), ^a snidl 
apparent motlon^ of the celestial bodies, otca 
sioned by the progtessive motion of light, and 
the eaith^s annual motion uiherotmt Iho 
word IS compounded of h^m, and erro to 
wander, because the star9 appear to wander 
from then true situation^ Ihia apparent mo- 
tion IS so mumte, that it could never have 
been discovered ^ ob{?ervat|on«^'^ unless they 
hui been made w cxt|reme care atid acqiin 
nc^ , and alihouj^ it naturally an§es 
coiiibinaUqn of the two c4U8|8jU8t 
yet us It waf never even at^Atec) to? 
xiiifil It was difidovem! W 
nwhes m with ant; ot^rae " 
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t!htu Cojj^nS^^ysteiii The disco- 
very te^ iS^cCoracy xnggiiuity of 

the astronoratr royul, In. 

ktt 0^ It 4^ci^aully by result oi some 
cai^efiti ot»ser^iu>i^, wmch he had madi with 
a vifewoC d#e(mioing the annual parallax of 
the hpfie^l ^tar« Fhc r Istory of ihis discovery is 

related by tho doctor himsLlf, m No 4'()6 of 
the Phil Trans VarMJus explanations of tljc 
nature of aberraOon have been gnen by difTef* 
cut authors^ but we know not where to hnd» 
or hovg; to deviate* one which will be more itis- 
^actory and fejuihar than tliat given by i>r 
Hutton Ml hi9 \^athemit and Philoso, h 
])ictionary.» which is as follows This effect 
may be explained and famihan/ed by the mo- 
tion q{ a line parallel to itself, much after 
the inanner tint the composition and resolu- 
tion of fortes are explaim cl If light have a pro- 
gressive motion, Id thw propoition of its velo- 
city to that of llie < irth in htr orbit, bt as the 
line B C to the line A C' (PI ^ fig 1 Astko- 
ifoMY ) then by the coin]x>'<itioii of these two 
motions, the parade of light will seem to de- 
scribe the line B A or I) ( , in tead of its real 
course B C , and will apj^ear in the direction 
A B or C D, instead of its true direction (y B 
ho tliat iV A B re])resent a tube, earned with a 
p-iratlcl motion bj observer along the ImC 
A C In the time that a particle of light wouk! 
moie over the space B C, the different places 
of the ttfoc being A B, o / , c d,C D, and 
when the eye, or end of the tube, is at A let a 
paitiele of light enter the other end it B , then 
w h( n tile tube is at a h, the particle of liglit 
wfll bt at f, exactly in the axis of the tube; 
on 1 w 1 cn the tube is at c d, the particle of 
lieht \ ill anivc it /, still in the i of tie 
inh{ '’rd hsdj, when the tube am es it 
CD, the piuich of il^htwlll arrive it the c^c 
or point Ch ind conscquentlv w ill ippcar to 
<omt in the dirc-ction DC of the tube, instead 
of tlijc true dmctioii BC And so on one 
particle succeeding mother, ind ioiimn^ a 
continued stream or raj of light m the ap- 
parent direction DC So that tht ippi^at 
iti«lc made bv the r'tv of light with the line 
AK, lithe angle DCTE^ instead of the liue 
angle BCL, and the dilRrence, BCD or 
ABC, IS the (piantityof the aberntion If 
light moved onlj one thousand times faster 
tlwn the eve, and m object, supposed to be it 
an itifinite distance, were really placed perpen^ 
dicidirly over the plane m which the €30 is 
moving , It follows, from what has liecn said^ 
tl^t the apparent place of such object will 
alvyap be inclined to that plane, m an angle 
of 56 } , so It will constaiitiy appear 3 i 

front, it$ true place, and w ,\4 so much 
less ixudiued to the plane, diat yy w towards 
which; the eVc tends That is,’ if ilC be to 
A<X«a 40 Pt>t^ H the angle BAC will be 89*^ 
ABC 3 'i fuid 2 ABC 
wpe of tho itiotion of the 

et one to what it is at 
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another If the earth revolve about the 
annually, and the velocity of light were 
velocity of the tarths inotiou 111 its orbit, 

1000 IS to 1 , iIkii It IS easy to conceive, tliatia 
star rt ally placed m the jxde of the ecliphr^ 
would to an eve earned along with iheoturlh^ 
seem to clmngc its place contmu illy , and 
ItcUng the small difkrencc 011 account of t)i|/ 
tarih s cluubil revolution oft its axis, 
sttm to dcsenbe 1 circle about that 
wlicrc distant fioni it by 3 '^ Bo MW V 

pitadt would be varied through thti 
of the ecliptic tvi ly year, but ite 
ilwavs remain the bainc Its aacenAitt 
would also chmgc, and it« dei^ftMiOft, 
coiding to the difl^rcnt situahoft ii£ tlieaun ih 
respect of the eqiunocUal pflSftts , and lU ap- 
parent distance from the north pole of tlie 
cqiutor, wuld he 7 at the aummnal^ 
than at the^vcrftal eqmnox The greatCvst al- 
teration of tlie phtee of a star, in «ie pole of 
the cciiptiCx cr^ which m effect amounts to 
the same, the ptoponion between tlie velocity 
of light and tn^ earth ji motion in its 01 bit, 
being known, it will not be difficult to find 
w hat would be^the (Uffetence, on this account, 
between the true and apparent place of any 
other star at iny time, and, on the contrary, 
the diftercncc bt tween the true and ap- 
parent plate Ix^itig gwen, the proper tkm Ik- 
iwcen the velocity of light, md the earths 
mouon m her orbit, may he found After 
the hibuory of this curious di cove^v related by 
Dr Bratlley', in the places aboie referred to, 
he gives the result*^ of a mull tiidc of accurate 
obceuations mode on a great tnimher of stars 
at all seasons of the > ear and at the s ime time 
i c lays down a tluory which corresponds m a 
<uipiinng liegrec with the obsenations He 
hi twist annexed t» the thtoiv rules or foi- 
imildL for compUiing the iberrations’^ of the 
h Adi stars m duiuntion and right ascensioiT^ 
which ha\e been variously demoftstTated, aml^ 
reduced toother pnctical forms, by M Cfat** 

I lut ip the Memoirs of the Acarleifty <if Sci- 
ences for 1737, by Mr Simpson in hiaBsaays 

I I 1 740 , by M Fontaine des < rutes^ im 1744 
and several other persons The resftlte of 
th(.>c rules ore as follow Every «far appears 
to describe m the course of a y< ar, by means 
of the aberration, a sniall cllipif , whose greater 
a\is IS 4<y', and the less axis perpendicular to 
the ichptic, IS equal to 40' multinped 
«-incof the stars latitude, tlie ra^ftabeiftg 

1 he eastern clxtremitv of the hxmtpsm^ 
the ajjparcrit place of the s^ar, the day 
opposition, and the cxlraaity of Bitf 
which IS farthest from the ecliptic^ 

SUuidjfjftn three taftftths alter 
aberration in longitude is equal to 20 " Wyiitea'i 
bv thi* cosine of its lotifftdf^ ' tiite 
ration for any time, is to wndtipli^ 
by the cosine of thetetongaimti of the star 
found for the, same time, oaid 4 lSiiM hv the 
co^mn. of jts latitude This abermtion la sub- 
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tiisc lirst and last quadmnt of the 
. or of the difltrcnct beiwetn the 
^ juto of the smi and sin , and adduivc m 
i^^aeeond and third quatirants Iht greatest 
ahercation m latitude, is equal to 20 inulti- 
by the uio of the stai s hiitude And 
|i(>e aberration m 1 iil'n e loi nn timt, is 
eHOal 10 ^0 luuUiplitd b\ t v mjk ol lit st trs 
and muUipln d li o hv (he siiu of the 

« U0^ Tht iberr ion is nhlrir'i^t ht- 

eoOposiiion, and id< itne i*or it Jnc 
j^NjWltaest aberration jn d chnit on, i cqinl to 
l^multiphed by th< , iK of iiK in^k of posi- 
tion A, «nd d\ided Uj the am oi li tl c dif- 
terenceof longitudt between the sun lud sti 
"wbui the abcrraiKWi in dethn ition is noUuiig 
And tht 'iberntion m deilination nt m\ other 
time, wiH b- equal to thr grea^t^t antnation 
niultiphed bv the sine of the diflereucc be- 
tween the sins place at the gnon tunc and 
his place when the aberration is nollnnir 
Also the sme of the htitudc of the ‘it^r ih to 
radius, as th^ tangent of A the anG,k ot posi- 
tion at the star, is to tin tango it of R tht 
differtnct of longitnc'e br'uccn ih sim ami 
star Is hen the ilKrralKiii 1 1 declii alion is iio- 
tiung TLhc reate t ib intioii m light a<ic< n- 
<uon, IS equal to 20 niuhiphcd by tlu eo me 
of A the angle of pnsitioi iml dnickd h\ the 
sme of C the diftciciicc in lon-,itn(V between 
the sun and star m hen tlic ab^rr ition in right 
ascension is nothing And tile ihcrntion in 
Tight ascuision at a ly oihtr turn, is eipnl to 
the greatc<5t ibcrrat on niuUiphid In tin sine 
of the difference hetvstt i th( si in s place at the 
given time, a id his phet when tht aberration 
V* nothing ANo the sme of tht latitude of 
the star is to radius la tlie cotangent of A 
+he angle of }X)sition U> the tmgent of C 
From the greatest 1 a lation in the place of the 
st«r *ht docloi deduces the ratio of the velo- 
city of hght to that of the earth in her orbit 
i^Uppo&ing both to be un form, thn-^ m the 
figure* last rsUifcd lo, BC is to AC, is the 
velocity 0f hglu to ihat ot lh< earth in htr 
and tin antk ABC is 20 , s»o tint the 
ratio of those \eVciUe is that of rad i to tht 
tanj^ent of 20 or (si icc Oi tang ni h is no 
senuble differmre from so suull m lu'' is 
am us to 20 but the ndiu'' cl i orck is 
equal to en ai«^ of mirb, ot i jual t 
206200* , therefore the ulocit) oi ight is to 
tliat ot die earth as ^oOytX) to to orisiO)ivj> 
•to 1 Hejace il time in which light w H p 
^ thC; sun m the catUi wa^. ca il\ deiUif (d 
tunc IS to one ir, js AC or 20 to 
I die waole i lick 5 tiuit IS X>0^ 20 

9m 78 therefore il ippear'-, from 
i^u-s ot Bradleys, tint Ught 
the wu in the earth i i < i^bt ini- 
mtn sec«?ftd^ thus coiiiinning, m a 
vtff a&llsfeetary maswr, the oonrliision Of 
ded* cod frqm c»b8ervations of a 
totally dif5fsietii kind See Ligiit 

Of TfcF m'aKETS A 
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planet, considered as affected bjj^ abertatSott, 
appears in the place where it sttould have ap- 
peared at tliat instant which precedes the time 
of observation, by #ie interval of Utoe tJCCiqlied 
by ii^ht in pissing from the planet to the earth 
In tlic sun, the aberration in longitude is eon- 
slantlv 20 , that being the space uuned by 
the «iiu, or ratner by the earth, in ihf spate of 
Sin 7s % Inch IS ilic tm i emplmtd by light 
JO pi sirn; fro n the sim to the cai ii And, 

1 mmmg pretty iitailv tlic di tanct of a planet 
fioin tlu earth i an) in if' wt &ha)l h *c, as 
tnc di nnct, o i ic sun, m thut of the pi in l, 
Si aiL «iri 7 « to the iiiiu of passing 
f'*<>in lliL un to tht c^rth tlun (omputing 
the plai t ls gt-o Lit iiiotiuu 1 1 tins iniic, in 
longitude lititude, right asc nsion, or deeb- 
uaL an, it wdl Ik tlu pi met s abiira ion, for 
whicli(\er of tlu^c the touen trie motion was 
c'»lculited, md it will m subtraenve or id- 
ditnt, according, ao> tlu. planets motion is 
direct or retrognde It is evident that the, 
ilKrralion will Ik greatc t in the longitude, 
and \erv ill i i luitnde, bcciuse the plamts 
devnu in a xer) siiidl degree from the plane 
o( inc ecliptic, or path of the earth, on.this 
account, the aberralio i in the lititudes of the 
planets is commonly i c^lcctccl as nt irly in- 
sensible, the greitcst in Mercury being only 
* idcciblv less than this ui the 
oth*»r pi m^'ts As to the aberr itions in dei Ii- 
naiion md light i ccnsion, thts must depend 
on the position ot the jilanct ni he /o(ti e 
The ibtrralion in longitiuk, hung detenr inv‘«l 
by the ^cofcntnc motion, will b^ nothin^ n 
III when the planet is station ir\ r and lU t 
111 the suptuour pi nuts when they au in op- 
position U) the Pu 1 but m the ink nonr pi irn ts 
when thcy are in their sujierioiir coiiiiiiietion 
riicse funima of abcrrition for the s(\cnl 

{ iluict , when their di‘'taiKe from the sun is 
cast, are as follow f^corf^tum sidu^ C') , sa 
turti, 27 » vtpder 2() 8, mais i7 8 vemi^ 
43 2, fiiCTChi f I , the Twoow, ^ Betv^ecn 
uie***^ (plant tits uul nothing the abtrntjon in 
lon^ifuck of llu rispcelive plancis, viry ac- 
cordiiiv, to the r *'itiiations And is to the 
abcr*-atiorj ot the u i, m longitude, although it 
s OiTies not (as be for obicrved) )et tt nu es a 
s ’nation in the iberratiori m drelmation 
which IS greatest (a bout 8 ) at tl e etpiinmits 
where the sun s motion ls most m^'lined to th^ 
eqiutor, and is Last (or ibsolnteiy nothing) 
m the solstues, where the sun s meition in the 
ecliptic IS for a snort time paiallel to the enua 
tor A quantity of aberr ition is occasioneo by 
the diurnal rotation of the earth, but whether 
wc consider it with rifspect to the sun, jilancts, 
or hxeil stars, it is too small to be perceptible 
for, m the ^pasceof eight minutes, a | oint on 
the earth s surface mo\cs tii rough 32' of a de- 
gree, and since ‘>mail optic i angles arc neaR|t 
d,> the diameters they biurteml, it 13, as 
sine 32 8 '?'> (sons parallax) 4 '68/^ 

maxtmtm of aberr itioa from this ttame id^ 
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su1ji««sfe of thw article wc have alfe-idy 
referred to ^Sirapsou* s and Mem Roy 

Acad Scien for 1737 the m'\tteT farther 
puieucvl hv M Chirmt, in Aosc Memoirs for 
J74() See also Robins s Tracts, voI 11 p 276 , 
Ortfsoiy s Astronomy, chap 22, L*i 
1 indcs Astronomy, \ol III p 17"i — ^210, 
nid \inces Aslronoiin , \o\ I p >i2, t^c 
In the Fhilou Irans vol (K), Dr l^iic< liis 
f non Remark*, o 1 the thcc U* of aberr ition on 
I he trail at of \cm s 

Abekratjon, in opiu , tint mor or 
ckintonof the rifs of li^ht v hen mffraol 
hj a bus or si^cnluni whereby sre hin- 
clcrcd tiom 01 unit mg m ihc sunt 

joint cabecl the efomelr cat fotu^ , it is cither 
acial 01 loagiiucunal ITie lateral d>erration 
IS nie.a&urerl i ptrpti litiilar to th( axis of 
the s|X'eiilum, prorlmcd fiom the focus, to 
meet the reflreted or lifnet'^d ny the longi 
tiulinal 'lUmtioii is the distance of the foe us 
j/oni (he i>oiiit m which me s irnc r i\ intersects 
the axis If the focal clisimce of in> ]( uses be 
their nperturcs Ije biinll, ukI the inci- 
dent rivs homogeneous snd paraild the lon- 
;^itudiiil iherriiions will be as th< sqinres, 
tnd the lateral aberration as the cubes of the 
Smear apertures there ire two S|(cit'» of 
aljcrntion, distinguished according to tneir 
clifTcrent causes the one aribcs from the 
ftuure ol the spLCnhini or lens, prothicing a 
gcyjmttncal disjjtr*.!!!!! of the ri)s, when these 
ure pcrfcctl} cqud in nil re pccts, the other 
inses from the uinquil rcfnnnhihty ot the 
i''vs of h^ln thunsehes, a distovcry tint 
s is inlde by Sir Isiat Newton ind for this 
1 isoii It IS often tailed the Ne\tonnn ahtr- 
1 ition A to the fo mor spccics of abcrntion 
or tint insirg from the figuri., it is will 
I I own ♦hat if ra\s issue fi mi a |ojnt it \ 
^lUii d ^linn , then they yvill he r^fhitid 
mo the other locus of an ehipsc ln\in< tin 
^iven linninous point for oiu forts or dirccilj 
fiom the other foiiis ot nn l\pcibo*i, 'incl 
will IjcvinousK dihpersed tiv ill other fi lies 
}i\ t !♦ ill'' hiinmous point he 1 ihni tiv i’ siai t 
or whu h IS the same thi incident 1 us ht 
j ifilld then ihe\ will he udcitul l\ i pir - 
tjoli mio 5 ls focus, mdianously duperbid by 
ill otliir figmes Hut thost figurtb are vtiy 
ddlicull to luikt, ind therefore cur\ed speeida 
at commonly imde spheric il, the figure of 
winch K genei ited hv the reioiutioii of a cir- 
nilar ue, which produtts '*n aberration of ill 
ra\s whether tliey are jjaialkl or not and 
ihutfnn It has no occur ite gcomctiical focus 
whicii is common to all the us I it R VF 
<P 1 7 fie: 1 Op lies) represent a concaye 
spherical speculum, wlio c centre is C and 
let A B, Ft be incident rays ptrallel to the 
axisC V Because the angle of incidence is 
equal to the angle of refiiction in ill cabcs, 
tlierefore if the rodu C B ( I 1 )C draw n to the 
fAmi? of incidence and thine i BDmikmg 
IPBJ) cqualt* the angle ( BA, and 


J* G making the angU CFG equal to the awgM 
GhL, then BD, FG yyill be the rejected 
rivs, and D* G, the points in which they 
meet the a is Hence it appears that the 
point oi coincidence with the axis is equally 
distant from the po nt of iijcidcncc aiwl the 
centre forhccaii e the angle ( BD is equal 
to the angle C BA which is equal to the al-* 
ternatc ingle BCD, therefore their oppo^^tle 
subs ( D DB ire ecptal ind in like manuei^, 
111 any other, GF ib ecjual to 0 G And 
hence it is nident that when Bis indefinitely 
near the \tritx \ , thin D is m the middle of 
the r dms C , md the nearer the ii^cuteilt 
1 ly lb to the ixis ( V , the nearer Will the re- 
flected r j cfjuu to the nuddh jJOintD, and 
the eonlrary So tint the aberration DG of 
any ray hFG, is always more and more, ii 
the incident ray is lartliet from the a is, or 
the iiicidnit point F from lh( vertex V till 
when the distance VI is sixty degitcs, thtii 
the refected ray falls m the yercex V, nuking 
the aberration equal to the whole lenatli D V 
And tins shews the reison why spttuli ire 
m ide ot a very sm 11 s# "i jent of a pheri 
namely, that all thur refected ra^s may ar- 
rne ycr) ncir he middle point or uxus D, to 
jrotliui an image ihi most distinct hv the 
east dieiration oi *ie rajs And m like man- 
ner for r'js refracted through lenses In 
spl erical /hmcc Mr Jluya,cnb his elemon- 
stnted tint the ilierDtion fioin the figure, in 
dihercnt leasts, is is follows \ In ilTplino- 
eomex Icn es, ha\i ig their phno uPace ex- 
posed to pinllel rnvb the longitudinal ihcr- 
1 uion oi tlr extrcine i u or ih it most remote 
fiom the axis, is equil to ^ of the thickn^ 5 
ot the lens 2 In dl phi o convex Icnbcs, 

1 iMUU thcircomcx uiliee c posed to panl'el 
in'- the longitudinal ihenuion of the ex- 
in me riy, is cqu I to J of the 1 hickness of the 
bus 3 In all doiirdc convex lenses of <*q lal 
*.|h(r , the alxinuon of the exlreint raj 1 $ 
erpni to i of the ihicknc'.s ol the lens 4 1*% 
i elouoi< ion ex Uns, the radii of whose 
<])hcT< ir IS 6 to J, it the more rony*'X8ur- 
taee hi ex| (jjcd to parallel riyb, the aberratj m 
fiom tlie finirc is (css than in an\ other phe- 
ne ill Ti< being no inoie thari^J of its thick- 
ness Ml HuvjjCns lias al o cliewn, that the 
s lint aberration is prcxKiced by cancave lenset 
as hv similar comex ones II Ins been assert- 
ed chiefly on the nuthontj of Sir Isaac Ncev- 
ton, th it this specie's of ihcrnt on arising from 
the figure of the gli n, is ycry inconbidcrab)^ 
yyhea coin j a red with tint irisiiig from 
uurquil refringihihty of tne rays of li^t, 
nay, it has been staleil (Sm th s O^ics, bo^ 
It cip 0) tint the Iittir i« to the fintueriH 
'^449 to 1 * Admitting die tmth of thi$, it 

was thought very st nufig; tllat olgects shoukT 
apjiear through refracting telescopes so dis- 
tinctlj as |hcy are found to do and indeed 
many persons dcspiired of success m the 
and fahrw »tion of leu cs But a little atten- 
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of the Biibjcrt will pr^^bably 
that th« above proportion w O’lcy** 
In con$^uence of iJic aberntion a 
tifjreal ptnnt after rcfmaion is repre 
. not by anc^her gcometi ral point liut 
r small cnclct winch his bt,ea called 
?jle of diftusion And js, m the })tr- 
oi opucii inHiimjcniS, it is n cos- 
^s extendal rtprtseni ilion ot ^ny 
bo 80 stnall th«u n nu} lut <iLnsibiy 
the representations oi the points 
I a^d thus ca ise indistinct vibion^ 
the extent of th^' ufiKun^ 

^ *ai,(to the apettnre) vhuh nii st 
.^^mploydi H pi^d^tcc this rep equitation 
Bnt thV the quantity of 

and render tly viaiqn obscure, tlMuigh 
dStihet The uatqtn; of ihese abcri" itions m ly 
be finely illustrated by meiviiig on white paper 
the light qf the sun nefraiftted through a globe 
or eyithder of glass filled with water If the 
paper be hdld parallel to the aana of the cylm- 
deti and close to it, the illuminated part will 
be bound^l by two very bright parallel lines, 
wJieiTe it IS cut by a dncau^tic curte, j^and 
these Un<b will grad lUly approach tich otb^Hr 
is«!iv4ihe paper is w ilhdrawn from the vessel , till 
tfcw?^ eoalcsct into one \try bright line If the 
p^0r be held with its end touching tlie vesal, 
audits plane ncirly perjxndiciihr to the a' !<, 
tlte wlmle procrtai at the eurve will be dis- 
tinctly seen ^ e know that the doctrine of 
ibismtmnd hes been considered m a manner 
cm caustic curves But whoever 
con^ildei^ the prog»e«t3 of ravs in the cye-pucc 
of instruments, w ill M*e that tht know - 

led^ of dbc m^uc curves dr temuucs directly, 
and almost accurately, the 1 <ki and images 
that ate formed tlicrc It is of gieat imjmn- 
ance to attend to the manner m whieli the 
light 15 thstnbwted over the snrfaci, of the circle 
of diffusion , for this is the represent-^ 

bujm of one point of the infinitely distant ra- 
dil^t object I^ch \iomt of a planet, for 'in* 
«MtOe> is repre^nted by this httlc circle , md 
sta^ the etrde^ n^>re8enting the difTcrent adji- 
'oO^t’pOltvts interfere with each other, an 
Uldlstincfsifi^ must arise similar to wliat is olu 
served wht>n‘we view an object through a pair 
of spoglocles whiob % not 4it the e\c Jlhc 
must he m proportion to tl e 
' hmnbot otvpot^its of diffc^ioii 

jni^fere, that la, to the area oitlj^ 

that thife light h uniformly drfwcd 
but^if It be vbty rare at-the. ^sir*- 
, the' impirosju^ou^ mada by the 
ngiisg t4 points must 

Lblc Ajpfoilw^y» Sic Isaac Nevv^ 
ig U tncompa^hly raur at the 
■ venire, af- 

' ‘ ' of ^les>co|xp %xm 

mk ansmg 

light, as 
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tins very eminent phikMher 
comimtted fiK?M?h an ovarsi^lj 
fjty of his gitat name hindmd^ 
oaminmg the mailer, tniafilnglr^ 
that the light waB so rare at the of thti 

ciTcU , contrarv to tlieyciy natmeof a caustici 
iu which tm light is muniieW' dense it these 
bo lors I he irst person who detected this 
oversight of the British phtlOsOpheT was the 
celebrated abU Boscovich, who, in a disser- 
tation published at Vienna, m 1707, shewed 
by a very besautdul anal>^ia, thsifclhe dlitrtbn- 
tiou was c> t-eme!\ diflt rent from #l!i^t*"N-cw- 
ton hid suppo cd, u d thn the superior Indis- 
tu clues Liisum fioii uuc^uil lefianglblhty 
was v<rv cor!M(leribl> le^s ttian he had stated 
i* The ihbes delicate aiid mt< resting pro* 
ce s eaniiot pos^ioly l« t\plamcd in the coiii>* 
pisaof this art3i.k Miny ingtnmus pjhxbso 
phers m difiertnt pi t <>i Lnrope havO^ pawl 
great attention to tne suujec t of optical aber- 
ration, particuKrly with a view to impiavetbo, 
fitmeturoof refracting telescopes A bnef ac- 
count of their hlxiura will be found under the 
article Achrom vtfc 
ABBllRING paif (o/cno, T^at > Going 
astray , wandering {Biown) 

To ABERU'NC Alfi v a 
Lat ) To pull up b\ the roots 
ABEHYbT^TTjl, in gcograpliy, amOrket 
town of rardmnshire, in Wahs It carries 
OR a trade in lead, calamuu , and fish tr is 
two hundred and three miles from I ondon 
Dit 55? 5 N Long 4 W 
ABFbTA, or Avesta, the nmie of one 
of the sacred books of the Ptrsnn M'lgi*^ 
which they atthluitc to tneir great foundcf 
7oroa»ter, or Zerdnaht The A best'' is a 
commcntaiy or exposition of two other of 
ihtir religious books. Calk d /end and Piiscnd 
7o ABET » o (from betan. Sax ) lo 
pu&h forv ard mother , to supfiort hun in his 
designs by connn imc, encDuragcmetitj or 
help ( Spemrr) 

Abetment s Theactofabettmg 
ABETTOR, in law, one who incites or 
encourages another to |>erfomi fiom«tliing cri- 
minal , or by some wiy asBibtshnw m the per- 
formance itself lluri are abettors m felony, 
but not m treason, the law looking on all 
coDcemed in treason, a$ prmotpols ^ 

ABEX, or Habash, a coimtQi in Ri|dier 
FthiUpia, in Afrua, botdenn^^Qti tlie, Bsrl 
Set, by whrehit is bounded on the lljist It is 
about five hundred miles luftffl, hiin- 

dml broad, and is said to have inbm wAd 
beasts than men for mhabiftnite thO heat^la 
almost insupportable, and the w very un- 
healthy 

ABEYANGEi Abeiaxcb, or^ Aiebay- 
ANpE, in law-books, sopoathfUEg only 

exists in estpctation, Or in this w 

rcuieinbra»<se of the \m Ab^nce in mBk 
U\ amounts to much 
tfta ju^^f «inDn$ the 
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^<i(yifl 6 l 5 f# 0 sr^^ratfl 0 or or rather n&* 

turn cjvjthaiis say 

limd 4^4 dQjacere^ »0 coounon lawj^ers 
mfy ^at things in like oofidition are la al^y-* 
anc0 It 48 4 maxtrn in W, that of every 
either there is a fee simple m somebody^ 
or It U in ^beianct 

ABGARl/b in biographv, a mine guexi 
to several of the kings m Edma 
2jo ABHOU V a (aHorreo, Lat ) To hate 
with aertmoPYj to loathe {Mtlioji) 

, ABHUIlEENCh, Abourfncy ? 
(frOpic^^ ) 1 Ihcactof ibhornng, dttes- 
tatioa 2 The dis})o<*ition to abhor , 

hatred (iteckr) 

ABII()^RBkNT a (from cl hor ) 1 Struck 
TPith abhorrence (Ihomson) 2 Contrary 
tOj foreign, mcpmibttni with (Dry rfm) 
ABIIOBREU ? (from cHiot ) 1 A ha- 
ter, a detester {Strtfi) 

* ABIB, signifying m ear of corn, a name 
gi\eh by the Jews to the first month of their 
ecclesiastical year, iftervv mis railed Nis in It 
answered to the 1 itter part of onr March and 
begigning of our April 
To ABI DE V 91 I abode or abid (from 
apbiPian, bax ) 1 lo dwell in a pi let , not 
to remove 2 To dwell (%Jt- 

$p€are) 3 lo rennin, not to cease or fail 
iPsc^ms) 4 lo continue in tjne simc state 
iSoutk) b To c nduTc without offence, an- 
ger, or coitttndiction {Hall') 

To Abi DE t? e 1 lo wail for, expect, 
attend, await {kthahspedre) 2 lo besir or 
supjxirt the consequences oi a thing {MiH&n) 
3 To bear or support, without 1 k^ con- 
quered {Woodward) 4, To bw without 
aicrsion {btdtmi) 5 To bear or suffer 
{Pope) 

ABIDFR $ (from altde) The person 
that abides or dw''ells in a place 
ABIDING s (trom abide) C/onUmunce 
iHuleigh) 

ATlhS (ahe^, ehs, f) The fir (See 
Pin us ) Ihc medicinal iirtncsof the wood 
are hkt those of its balsams , diuretic and su- 
d^fic The species chiefly employed for this 
purpose ore aiicr alia the white or silver fir, 
r tdftf si alsamtca^ balm of Gilead hr , <ii»« eana^ 
dens^ Canadian or \irginian fir, abm pteea^ 
or mhCi red or pitch hr 
A'BJEGT a {ahretus, I^at ) 1 Mean; 
worth base {Addison) 2 Being of uo 
hope or pe^rd (Milton) 3 Mean and des- 
pidablc (1)9 y dm) 

Abj ec'r, s A jp'iP without hope {Psalm<) 

® I-at ) lotluow 

A3PIR'CTI®NESS V tibjict ) The 

> Mcamwa 

d, baseness (Hooker) 

(from aljeet ) In an aP 
Vi «ic«dyi basely 5 WNrrtlcty,^ 
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ABJBCTNEbS # (from cbje(f £ ) 
litv , meanness (Gieen) 

ABILITY # (hidihtfi, Fi) I Th» 
power to do any thing, whether depemlitig 
upon skill, or nents, or strengtli (Sidtity) 
CauacU) , quahfitation , power {Dm ) $ 

When It has tlie plural number abiiUtes it 
frequently signifies the faculties or powers iol; 
the mind {Rogers) ^ ' 

ABINGIION, a town m Bet:k^trC, 
mg a market on Monday and 
a handsome town l\tng on the 
Thames, it has two churches* 
members to Parliament fts ‘ 

Shunesham l^t *>1® 43^ 13 W 

ABINTEblATL or (of Wm, and te- 
testatns, Lat ) A term of lair, ujJplymg^hliU 
that inherits frqm a man, who thougn he had 
the power to make a wiU, yet did not mike it 
ABlOrOS (from », ueg and jSiw, to live ) 
The cieuta, or hemlock, so calkd from ite 
deadk quahties* 

An Jt) RATION 9 A Grsweanng, or re- 
nouncing by oath m tlic old law it a 

sworn banishment, or an oath taken lo forsake 
the realm for ever In ita modern, and now 
more usual signification, it coctends in persons, 
and dCctiincs, us> well as places Ifews for a 
mtin to ifojure the pretendt r by oath, is to bind 
himself not to own any regal anthoriiy in the 
person called the Pretender, nor cicn to pay 
luin any obeiliencc, kc 

icABJURP t a (al)urr I^t) 1 To 
cost off upon oath , to swear not to do some- 
thing {Halt) 2 To retract, rceant, or abne- 
gate a po-jition upon o ith 

7o ABI^'CrAlh V a {ablaclo. Lit) 
To wt ui from the bn ast 
ABLAC i AT iON, |he wcanmg of a eluld 
from tlie br>,a8t See We a m s r 
Abiactaiion, m the ancient ngnenl- 
tur< , Is a method of engrafting , wherein tlw 
c\on of one tret, being united for some tunc 
to the stock of cinothc.r, is afterwaards cut otf, 
and, w it weie, weaned from its moilier-tre0 
Among the modem writers, ablactation is 
moie iKu illy called maichmg, or rafting by 
approach 

ABLAQUEATION s (aUaqueaitOt 
Latin) Ihc practice of opening tloe ground 
about the rooti^of trees ( hvelyn) 

ABLATION {ahiodio, Latin ) The inet 
of taking away 

i^LATlYE a (alhtivu&ilMm ) 1 Th^ 

takes away 

Ablative, m grammtr, the pxjth ca?w 
I^tin nouns The word i$ fdvmeil frquV'^ 
ferref to take away PjasOiau sdeovcalh 
c&mparcihve case , aa semme, 
tins, to comparing, as weR 
The allatiee is opposite to to 

first expressing the aetot M ttway, and 
the latter that of givii^ In Bngliah, French^ 
to tore IS no precis mari Whereby to distin- 
the ablaiue fiom other casu, and we 
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use .lie term \n inaiopy to the I atm 
ThOhf m thr two phrases, thf tna^mtmU oj the 
aofl he 9pole much aj the city ^ wt. »aj, 
lhat /At iHxj III the first i’:>pemtuc anti m 
latter aNa/ve , bcciust would be so, if 
ttvo phrases were e\p t ‘^ed in Latin 1 he 
concerninjj^ the Greek ablitivc Ins 
’ the subject of a famous liter iry w r be 
twceti two great gianuiiari ms, hnschlin and 
» the fornier of whom m untamed, and 
letter Opposed, the reality of li 
A”BLF fl (habiiCi Fr habUis, Lat ) 1 

strong ficulties, or greit strength or 
ll^Oi^lcdge, riches, or any other pou er of nund, 
body, or fortune {Bacon) 2 Having pow- 
er auflicient, enabled {Southan) 

To A'BtB w « To make able, to en- 
able {^hakspeafe) 

ABLE-BODIED a Strong of body (^J- 
itsoft) 

ABLFCTI, in Romah antiquity, a select 
body of soldiers, cho«en tiom among those 
called extraordiuo'^i 

lo A'BLI GAFL V a {abhp^o^ Lat ) To 
aend abroad upon some employment 

ABLFGA'IION t (from ) The 

act of sending abroad 

ABLEGMIN A, in Roman antiquitv, choice 
parts of the entmls of victims I’he ablugmiiu 
were sprinkled w ith flour, ind burnt on the 
idtar , the priests pouring some wiiu on them 
ABLENEbS ? (from alle) Ability of 
bodv, vigour, force ( Sidney) 

ABLF A (from a ntg and jSx 'tm to see ) 
Blindness Wint of sight 
To A'BLIGAIP t a (aW/go, I it )lotic 
np from 

ABLIOURITION s {al hgm itio, Lit ) 
Prodigal cTkpence on meat ind thiul 

To ABI OCAlE V a {ubloco^ J it ) To 
kt out to hire 

To ABLUDE v n (alludo, Lat) To le 
nnlike 

ABLUFNT a (alluens, Git ; That lias 


ABNEGATION ^ («/«fiTrt/Mf, Ldt)De- 
n li, nnnncittion {Hammond ) 

ABNODAT ION > (alnada/to, Lat ) The 
It t ot outtiog dwty knots from trees * 
ABNOUMOLS « {atnormts, Lat) put 
of rule , irregular , nussh ipeu 

ABO, the mctrofxdis of Finhnd Proptr, 
Sweden It was built The epixo) il 

sec, which wis founded about I2$6, is under 
tin dieb bishopric of Upsi! In 1()40 it was 
nnde in uiuvers ty It was almoot reduced u» 
ashes !>y i dreadful fire m 1(>7B In If I 3 it 
was tikeii by the Russians, who kept it till 
l/JO, wluu It was n stored to Sweden bj the 
peat e of Nystadt Lat 00 27 N lou 22 
14 h 

ABO ARl ) a (from tlu I rent h a lord. 
Is. alicf a Lord, enioya « bord ) In a ship 
{liaJearli) 

\B0DF 9 (from ) 1 Halutition^ 

dwciiuig (/I flr//cr 2 ^tay, coiitiiiuiuce ni 
aphet {Shak>>p(ar() 3 To muht Abodf# 
lo dwell , to re ide ( IJr^ydtn) 

To Abo^ue 7 n (St I Bodi* ) I o fore- 
token 01 foreshow , to be i pio-.iiostit 1 ( S/zc/i- 
speare) • 

ABODLMFNT v (from to alodc) A 
secret auticip Uioii of somcthinig future {Shah 
spean ) 

ycABO'LlSTI V a (from (d^dco, Lat) 
1 lo annul, to make void (//W.er) 2 lo 

put an cud to , to destroy {Huyn ) 

ABOf ISHABLF, « (from aiolish ) That 
mav be ibr dished 

ABmiSIlEU 5 (fK>m flG/iv/OlIethat 

iljolislies 

ABOLISHMENT (from a/w/ae/z ^fhe 
ABOLITION i attofabolbhinr. ,, 
destroying, effiuang, or putiiu^out of memory 
It also sigtiihes the leave given b^ tlu kin^, e r 
juelses, to a ciiminal accuser to desist from 
further prosecution 

ABO LI \ a miliUrj ^arme It, worn b\ the 
Greek and lvt)min soldiers it was lined or 


the powe r of clca nn^ 

ABIAiltON (from alhw^ quisi ah A 
too, I wash away ) , in auliqnuv , i religious 
ceremony in use amoiu the Romms, Ixmga 
«ort of purification, perfoimcd bv w isliim^ the 
bpdy, before thi?} entered on o lenfit e Some- 
Itmes tliey ViTUslied tbui hands and feet some- 
times the Lead, and oftentimes t* e whole 
body fo| which purpose, at the tn* ranee into 
their texnpks, w^ere puced marble vessels filled 
teih wato Ablutions appear to be is old as 
rdt^us ceremonies, and to have been 
Tn almost every jmhgion 

JLat ) 1 The act 
OT vwimg clean 2 'Die water 
^ rinmng of 
kt 4 The cup 

fo the lai^ m the 

ih <t Lat ) To 


doubled, for warmth ihere tern to liave 
been difli n iit kinds of abollts, fitwl to dificrcnt 
occubioiis Even kings ipjiexr to have used 
them Caligula was afi routed at king Ptokmy 
for appearing at the shows in a purple aboil i 
a id by the eclat theia f turning the i}i s of the 
^ectamrs from the emperor upon himself 
ABCyMAbUM, (from ab amiiu and a/pa 
sum, the stomach ) The fourth stomach of 
rummating animals The maw ^ 

ABO MIN ABIE a {ahopunabihf, Lat) 
1 Hateful, detestable {Sw$ft) 2 TTndeau 
{Levtticui) 3 In low and |i^icroiis lan- 
guage, It is a word of loose and indeterminate 
censure {Si akspeare) t 

ABO'MIN ABLENFSS s CRoxn ah6mtna^ 
lU) The quality Off being abominable , hate- 
fulness, odiousness (Bentley) 
ABOTlIINABLY jad C|K>m aio«imaWf.> 
Ekce$sively3 extremely, estlWhifiJy ' 
dl sense {ArhUhnot ) ^ 
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TaABO^MINATF v a {ahonuno^tlMi') 
To abhor, detest, hiu utterly 

ABOMINATIONT s l Hatred, detes- 
t'ltion 2 1 he •object ot hured 

J Pollution, defiluntnt TMaA- 
speare) 4 1 he cause of jwllution (2 
ABOIII GINL^, on^mall^ a proper nmu, 
gi\eii to 1 ccrum people in Ital), who inhabit- 
c<I the ancient Lauuin, or countr> now c died 
Campagna di Roma Whence this people 
rime by the ippclhtion is much disputeil 
The 4anie is now given to the priniiUvc inha- 
bitants of a touinrj, in contridistiiieiion to 
colonics, or n< w rices of people 

ARO R1 ILN 1 {aluu tit ns ) In botan\ , 
a term ipidud to flovvtrs without scHs 

ABO'RIION {aloiiiu, aho ) Pi 
inatun birth Ori^iii'illy used as i nitiinl 
miscarriage in opposiiion to a! aceienter^ which 
implies the list, oi Jokc Ihe term is confine I 

to the early inoiuhb ol pregnancy a miscar- 
riage afu r the seventh moiilli being called a 
prciniturc labour 

ABORIJVI 5 Thu which is born be- 
fore the (luL time {Pracham) 

Aboriivf a lal otiivuSfhdi) 1 Brought 
forth* he fort the due time of bird (S/n/G 
sptari) 2 lhat 1 uls for wiit of time 
iSouikerr) lhat bi mgs forth nothing {Mil- 

(v/l) 

ABO RTJ V FLY ad (from aJ orfn e ) Born 
w ithout the due tune , mini itUitK , untimely 
ABO Un VI N1 Sb ^ Cfromu^ live ) The 
^tatc of ibortion 

ABOR 1 1 VI S, {al 01 tmtf tft< du amen- 

ta from aloriort to be sterd ) Ana him 
Medicitics capable of otcasiomng an abortion 
or nnse irnij^e 1 1 pregnant women It i now 
generallv lielicveci, tbit the medicin^i» which 
pKxlucc i inise un ij,e, efft ct it by their vieilenl 
action on the s>stcin, and not by anv sptxnhc 
action on the v oiiib 

ABORTMJ Nl s (fiom alorlo lait ) 
The Ihine, brought (ortli out of time an un- 
timelv both (Ri ion) 

ABOM Dup (fimn ff, ^ndbi}„in ^axon , 
Itnw/, Duteli ) 1 Iligln n 1 phee (J)r//fA//) 

i More 111 quint I ty e>r muiibn A2\odns) 

3 Hi her in mil , ]K)wer, or excellence 
{P$alms^ 4 Siptnor to, nnattnnihle by 
{Sai/l) '> Bevdicl, moK thin {LocU) 
6 1^00 proud for , too high for {Pop ) 
Above ad l Oitrlitid, in i liKhcr 
place {Buion ) 2 In the regions of heaven 
(Pope) 3 Before {Dufdcn) 

ABOVL xVLL In the first place, chiefly 

{Bnfden) 

A BOV I -BO VRD In open sight without 
ait nice or trick {I I strans^e) 

ABOVF-C n ED Cited pefore ( tc dison) 
ABOVE-GROl ND An expression used 
la signify, tlut a non is ilivt not ni the 
spavci 

ABOVE-MEN 1 ION! D M. iUoikhI Ik;. 

fore* 


ABOUKIR, m geography, a smill town of 
Fm pi , '•uuate in the desert be tw een Alexandria 
mcl Royetta Ihis place Ins been rendered 
famous by the eiigigcrncnt m 17 l)^» between 
tlu Liiglish and brnich hletis, in which the 
form r olUainwl a sigi al i letory on tins ac- 
count tlu. commindu Nehoii, was honoured 
with 1 peeiagc Aboukir is the ancient 
Canopy s 

io abound t n {alundOflM ahovdir^ 
Prtneh ) 1 To have in great plenty {JJpryd&tC^ 

2 I Cl be in grt u plenty {Popi) 

ABO U1 pup ( dmxan,orabuxon,baxon ) 

1 Round, surrounding, uicirding {JDrydenS 

2 Nc ir (o {Ben Jonson) 3, Cbneerniag, 
with regird to, rtlUing to {Loclt) 1 
1 ngiged in , tniplo\cd iqjon {Fay lor) 

About ad 1 Circularly, in i round 
{Sha/tvp''a}r) 2 In circuit, m roninw 
{SlialiSptGre) 3 Ncirly (Baron) 4 Ilcn 
and there, every vvheic {J a Q ) 5 With 

ta before a *'erb , is about to Jly , ujwn thr 
point, within a snnll tiiiu of 6 Round 
the longest way in o[)posiuc>ii to the shoit 
str light wiy (A/mA ptan) 7 lo I ring 
abovt ^ to hung to th« point or slate desired 
IS, ht has about hi\ purpob^s 8 In 

come alout^ to conic to some cert mi sfite or 
point g lo go aloul a thm^, to prepare to 
do It 

A Bp for Archhisliop 
ABIIA, 1 silver Pol sii com, worth about 
one 'billing 

ABRACADABRA, a rna.neal word, re- 
coinmcndcd by Seremis Samonitns as in anti- 
dote agunst agues ird «tvenl other disc as s 
It w IS lO b written upon i piece of jnper as 
nimv tirnc-s is the word contains letters, omu- 
tmgthe 1 1 t letter of the former every tune, and 
the iisuspe ickii iboutthc i ak by almen ibre » 
Al tara Utha \ as the nuue of i god woiship- 
ped b) tin bin ms 

\LR VDAIJ S 1 King of Snsi, in Persn, 
who, whvn his wife Pantfic i hid been taken 
pn^oiicr In ( yrus, md hmiimely t cated, stu- 
leneUnd Ininself ind hi> tioops to tlie con- 
queror He vas killed in tlie first battle he 
III clertook in the cause of Cyrus, and Ins wife 
stabbed hciself on hi« tprpac Cyrus raiscu i 
inoniiim nt on their tomb bf Pa t h e a 
io ABRADE « a (erZ / uc/o, Eat ) lorub 
off to weir away from tlu other parts, to 
wear away by dtgre'es (Halt) 

ABRAHAM, (father of tin womh , \ e of 
a pj-cat muUUndt) the p anarch, was at firttt 
called Abram {hi^h fatinr,) bit lus name 
w u» altered by clnine ap|>ointmelU He was 
boiii i'j2 year after the ft joJ, and A M 
according to the Hebrew c|iron0logy,«n|l Ut hi 
the Chaldees Hi f dh( r Tera y^Xrii) old 
age to rc sulc all iran, in C Alrani 

rec ( IV ed the div uic promise that he sHnutd be the 
fithcrof i gr* ii n mon,, On which h , wifli hi# 
wife Sar ih, and hi nephew Lot, left liar m, ana 
dwell foi some tunc at b ch^m, Aheie he buiJi 
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ki ^he A faimoe rfrmre tJwrm 

mm Egypt, and on thett ruuni 
a dispute atost between the ser 
of Abram and those of Lot, which tn- 
tlie two kinsmen to part, hot going 
*1 Sodom, and Abram towards M unre 
cUmiuct of Abriham m this instance was 
IS, and iiobli , while that of Lot was 
iiniyimd ungrittiul 1 he latter acted ns 
"* sprdid spirit had much weakened 
to religion , tlie former as one 
w^^yi»eUcted lor pr* venting the iim- 
' p|i(W»)tice of ulohtrv, and prt<«erving 
(by means of his posterity) the 
?d^ woiship 6f Goil When Lot 
wTis taken prtg(^r by the prince of Elam, 
Abram armod^hW 'ifen^ants, tetook his nephtw 
and all the spoil ‘ Aavihg no prospect of a 
e'hiH by Sarjafii hd Hagar an E^piiaii as 
a coneubme, by wl)om »e had Ishmatl , but 
at thj^ 8^ oi ninety hd leceiv^ed a promise tlut 
su$o should have a son, and m consc- 
qutmte his name w is changed to Abf^iam 
Attheaame time circum< I'^iou was instituted 
Oomg afterwards to Gcrar, Sarah was delivered 
of a son nam cl Laac W lien Isaac w as giown 
to njatunty Abrihmi wis coimnandecl, as a 
trial of hi6 faith, to offer him up as a saenffee 
but jitet as he was about to fulfil the divine 
command the angel of the Lord stopped his 
hand, ami provided a nm for a burnt-offering 
About 152 jev s after this, Sarah died When 
Abraham w s ni the 141st year of his igt, he 
auarned Ktrurali, by whom he had six sons, 
V ho w^ere all heads of different nations This 
venerable Patiiareh died, m llic ytai of tne 
wc^ 2181 igcd 175 years, and was burad 
near Sarah hi w ift 

ABRAHAViriES, an order of monks ex- 
terminated for idolatry by Ihtophihis in tie 
fliutli cenliitv Also the name eff auothei sec 
of heretics w ho had adopted the errors of P lulus 
Se^ Pavliciaks 

ABIIANFES, a town of F^treinadura, in 
Fortii||;al, sui^nsed to be the 1 ubucci of An- 
mntmis Here a Casa de Misentoulia, or 
mercy, an hospital, and hnu convents 
TPlMfr number of its inhabitants ia ibout 33,000 
Lat 19 N lam 7 18 W 

ABRA§AX, or Abraxas, the supreme 
god of the BftSilidian heretics It is i mystical 
wmr4j» composed of tht Greek niimcr d&«, jg, p, 
shkf tif which together piake up the number 
CX5CLX4!' Pot Basihdes taught, that then, 
heavem between the earth and the 
' , each of which heavens hud its 
mtelligence, which created it, caeh 
angda likwise >yas created by ih^ 
above it, Uw ascendin' by x scale 
We bemg* or first Creator The 
tW by wav of 

1 Aba A&tn I 1 be 

abraditifl^is tilbbing $ The 

imitn 
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ASSAXAS, ttta tott(ju6et»ne'inil> tju^troed 
al>nw engraven it They W <»f tfiAnua 
sires, and inostpf tiicm as oM the tmrd 
centuiy They tre fiequent in tfcii; cabint^ oi 
the curious , and a collection of them, m com- 
nlttc as possible, has been desired Iw several 
There IS a fine one m the ablicy of ^t Gene- 
vieve, which has occastoued much speculation, 
Mobt of them seem to have come from Egypt , 
whence they are of some use in explaining the 
antiquities of that countrv bonietimos they 
have no other inscription be ides the word but 
others have tlie ninics of saints, angel8> or, 
Jehovah hims If, annexed , though mostusuai- 
ly tlie name of the ]3'’silidian C™ 

ABIll ASl ad (Sti Breast) Siik by 
side, 111 such i \ osition that the breasts may 
bear agnnst the sainc line {Shahppuri.) 

yoABRPDGl I a {abregcr hx ablrevWi 
Lat ) i 1 o make shorter m w ords, keepinjgr 
still the eaiiit substance (2 Macr ) 2 To 

contract , ^0 diiiiinish, to cot shoit 
3 lo deprne of, to cut off from (AAaA- 
spmrc} 

ABhEDGIDOL p Deprived of, debar- 
red from , cut short 

ABRl DGER s (from abridge ) 1 

that abruigts, a shorteiier 2 A writer of 
compenduims or abridgments 

ABRUXJING, m algebra, the retlucing of 
a eompound equation or quantity to a rnort 
simple form ul cxplt^sIon Ihus m tlie cqua 
tion a — c I -} r f/i + n/e = 0 , putting y r: 
cd, and s = ede, w e have ^ t in ^ s teO 
ABRIDGAJFNT ? (a(ni>menf, hVenth 
1 T.he epuomt oi a larger work miu a small 
compi»s, a compend {^foohvi) 2 A dinii- 
nuUon m general {Domic) 3 Cooi’^ac- 
tton ruluChon ( / oc4e) 4 Restraint from 
anv thing pleasing {Southern) 

Abridgment, m liter Uurc, is ilje first of 
ih< iccLpUilions mveu to the word above 
Abnciginents ire in many casc'i ncccss iry and 
useful , tliough It requires paiticular talents to 
perfoini the olFicf of an abndger, well Tlie 
practK e oi abi idging books that are read, or 
lect ires of profes^^oi’v m different departments of 
science, so as to prune away superfluities and 
redundancies, and rcuun wiiat is c^vsential in 
iKiintof filet, argument, or illustration, is highly 
ueneficial as it may asswt the judgment, vvtnie 
It cases the memory 1 he foliowing specimens 
of the kind of abridgment we advert to, are 
taken from Doctor Rees’s Gvcloinisdig Air 
Humes design in his Essiy on Miracles, is to 
piovc that miracles which liave not been the 
immediate objects of our senses cannot reasona- ^ 
bly be btUevtd upon the testimony of otliers 
Ills argument is, Tlidt experience, which in 
somt things is yaHnahle, m others uniform, is 
our only guide in reasoning, conOemmg mat- 
ters of fact Variable experience givi^^ise 
to probability only, an u/uform es 
amouttte to proof Our belief of ajpy 1 
the te«timonv of eve w itnesses, is deskl 
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*tto Other prmciple tlian out expeniliiet of the 
%eracii^of liBirian t^htaiion/ if tfe^ ftict at- 
testetl \tc miretulous, here arises a, eonte^t ot 
two op|)OSite cxpLi lentc?, or proof a<»aimt proof 
N<»’«r a rmiack is a violaMotf of tlic Jaus of 
n^urt j ind 'is a firm md unaUtiauk ex|Kn- 
uice ha-* cstiblished the-se laus, the proof 
against a rnirude, fro;n the\er^ natiucot the 
tact, IS as coiiiplcK. as any argumuit irom tx- 
jH-nenet can possibly be nnagmul , an i if «o, 
jt IS an undennbh f onsiqiitncc liiat it cannot 
be smmoonted t>v my pi oof wlnttver dtrued 
fiom human tL&tunoin Doctor Campbell, 
i in Ins Dissertation on Miraci s, slnws ttm f il- 
iac y of Mr lluiiK argument, by mother 
argiuneiit, thus ‘ 1 Iv evidence ii ismg from 
hum in testimony is fwt ^ohJ^ dciiitd horn ex- 
perience on the loniAir^, testimonv has. a 
natural luflucncL on beliti anuo-vdent to ex- 
perience I he early a>l uulimiitd as>cnt 
given to Ufatimonv by cjiildun, gra^uallv con- 
tracts as thty adi nice in life it is, tWrcfoie, 
more conson Int to trutli to ^ay tint our dtff 
dtiicp in tcsMiiioiiv ! there alt of expentnee. 
Him tlm o ir /ait/i in it has this fon idaaon 
B*8 i !os, tin iiniforniity ofi'pcnencc in favour 
of aa} fnt, is not a proof against, its bte ng 
Wtrsed 111 a partic i lai in dance 1 he cv idervce 
an ipg from the sinde testimony of a man of 
known veracity, will go hirih to cstabiwh a 
belief m Its bnnf i <ndl) r vci < 1 If his 

^ ti?istuttouy be oonhrmui by i few oth of t^e 

same character we canr it witfiho^d our assart 
to the truth of It Now, iboui^ti iic ofierittons 
of nature are gov erned by uniform I iws, and 
though wehuc not the te tnnoiiv of our sen s 
in favoift-of any of thtu/, 8Ull, if In 

|KuUcular instanctswe haeve the testmunyof 
tliou^nds of oiirlfcllov -creatu e and those, 
too of strict integrity, swav<^d by no 

luoMvcs of ambition or iiitenst, and gotcrtied 
bv llic piinciplcb of common f»cnse, that they 
were u fu illy witnesses of thesv. vioUiions, tlic 
constitution of our nature obliges ns to believe 
them These t\v o examples c^ont^un the suh- 
sta ICC of aliout 400 pigcs The Ablx* Gault ler 
his published A Mefliod of making Abnclg- 
jiitnis in 2 \ok 4to 

AHRIZAN, the nuTieof a feast held bj the 
old sians on the 1 4tli day of the month 
Fir, nearly eotrespondmg to (Jnr September 
The fcLst was prepiratoiy to the autumnal 
rail'', and it was the praetitc in the coaise of it 
to pour put water '• 

ABM)ACH ad (See 7b Broach ) 1 

Tn a posture to run out {Saijff) 2 In a 
st*ite to be diffused or propagated (S^aA- 


sj^are) 


ABrO'AD ad (commund of a and broad ) 

' t large 


1 Wi^hput cpnlinemcnk^ wuklv, at 

5^* Out of the Hbpse {^kahyenu) 
d la another country (Hooker) 4 In all 
ct<on8 , this way apd that (Bidden) 6 
not within (Hooker) 

V a (abrogo, Lat) To 


hout. not within 
lOTROGATE 


AUK 

4 

take awav front fit law its fojpce , to repeal j to 
annul (Hooiory 

abrogation s (abrogaitOf Lat ) The 
act of abrogating, the repeal of a Jaw (Ciftf-* 
teufloji) Ahtogation stands opposed torijgfa- 
hoa It IS distinguished from dcmgation which 
implus thi tjKiiig away only some part of fi 
law , fioin salt ion, which d< notes the 
adding a clause to it , fiom obro^alton, which 
impiiia tlu limiting or re'straunng it, iVoiu 
dnpcmation wlncli only sets it A'iwle itt *>{ 
tieular m^i nice , and fiorn 
IS tlu rtfi shij, io pa'.s a 1 uv i? ’ 

AbRO M V III bouny, agcntifii 0(f I 

n6m cl i s pol) uklphia, and 
Its gcnci c tharacbr is ii W<?.- 

Uaved , (oral f vc-ptWkd , pectarycup idiaped, 
five cleft , fiUme Its fuCi ui;yei!ted between the 

dnisioiu of the neitar>, each bearing three 
anthers, styles five, suWiU » etpsule iptm- 
brauicoou, tivc-ceftoil, seed^wm/cd There 
arcoAiji t VO khown spicies ol ih ihrfima, bodi 
of v/mch are mhiblants of the l^ast Indies, 
and the Cape hf Good lit ) A aiuivsta 
leaves sivei>-an led pvtiU o \t< lanecadatc, 
pointed, lighily till >c 1 i durck lxlllar^ 2 A 
VVheltri leaves ov »tt I* it coin ,iHnuUd more 
01 lc«s toothed, p tluuv.]* j opposite the leaves 
AKPOl \NCJM [u'lcfj un f i n, «G3'*tfvoif» 
from , ind ? , inoitd beaus it iiiver 

deciy^, or I min r'"or, of and cxUnsioU, 
fro nth dtlicacy of its i ) Abroianifm 
vwi Common souinenivvood dyf/mtim u- 
hoiar ni of 1 innGii. iiic n m fth/tioa 
rumosfsK ms i lass uvn< 2 ;cncsi i, 
Older polvgmin w-iipc flua A pos- 

sessed o*f a ^‘tions,, and to i pt ople an 
agreeable, smt il , a pungent bitki md some-' 
what naiistotw taste It is suppose^! to cumu- 
late the whole system, but more particularly 
the uterus It H vcr> rard) used unkss by 
way of fomentation with vhicb inlorition the 
If a\es arc directed by the 1 ondoii college m the 
de(octum pio forntnlo See A tt tlm is i A 

Abro r vNLM FFMiNA ^antokna Com- 
mon lavuulcr cotton This 
tohmt chamos-ippaHssuSf ptduncmis 
fohis tjuudujarmm deritaUs of I inn^us, ]>os- 
scssci? antjfiyslencal, anlhtl tiintic, and deoh 
stiuenl virtues and maybe employed m all 
cases as a sv^bsitrtutt for the a\ t otamm of our 
phanna'-op^tas Sei? Santoiina 

ABROrANUMMAS S e AB '<0 TA VUM 
a (abiui)fiti>f^-^*^) 1 

crag^ (Tkomoti) 2 DnidM, wubout 

arv thing mimcning (Milion) 3 Sudden, 

without the customary or phsper prcparditlri^ 

(Skakfpfaie) 4 Untonn <t(^ {BenJon^a^) 
Abrupt leap In ^kriti wd 

only in pmnafe leaver, 
abruptlv pinntte they 

have neith'^r kaflejtt tendril or 

clasper (fiirwO at the eipl^ 

ABRl) WLD BroVeu 

ofi suddenly (Brown} 

2 A 
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ABRtl'PTlON $ iahruptitfi Lat ) Violent 
mi stidticn separation ( tVbodwm d) 

ABliU l^rty ad (SccAbbopt ) HwliW, 
the due forms oi iiruiiaration 
Amu WNESS s (from abrupt ) J Vn 
i^4lbrU|)t diaimcr « bask , suddenness 2 tJneou- 
\ll(<oUrducss, roughucss craggincss t^Woudward) 
ABRUS In boUiiy, a genus of the Linn^an 
dtadi Iphta, and < »rd( r decavdr ta of which 
foUowh^ IS ils generic character cj1)x 
plit^ly ibur-lobed, the upper lobe broadest , 
nine^ united into a sheath at bottom, 
Mlig at ih<^ back . stigma obtuse , seeds spht- 
it *jRie»a » out ona sjiecies, A pre- 
aatoHoa^ m ^acaaiaa wild Uquonce It is a. 
igintive of both jthe Indies^ Egypt, and Guinea 
The plant is sHitfibby, twtiung , leaves pinnate, 
with many abWg leafiets , corols lu uxillai^ 
jracenies, palo legume oblong, seeds 

five or SIX, scarlet or white» with a black eye 
it is these btauml s^a which, m consequence 
of thnr lescmbhnce to beads, are so fre^cutly 
strung into necklaces and woru os an ormbxient 
by the fair of Africa, Asia, and i\en Eur<i[)e 
ABSC bSS (ahee^susi us, in from ui^t, and 
cedo, to retire ) The w ords aposkme, 

and iinpostumation, frequently used 

by Hippocrates, ire Innd ited by C elsus ahices- 
sui, lud somctiines H< ncc iht word 

absCkss d gent rally used by modem authors to 
signify a silppuraltd phltginon or inOauiumtoiy 
tumour rikbe knns appear oiigmally, by 
their derivation, to import any sort oi txclubion 
of morbific nntter but Paulus gmeta seems 
to have liimud the sqi;mhcation oi ahee^s to 
uppurution, by defining ahccss, a 

corrupiuin of tut heshy parts, muscles, vans, 
and arteries 

T(f ABSC J ND c o To cut off 
ABbClSS, Aw’icissE, or Abscissa, of i 
OOniU station, or a ctuve, ib a pan or segment 
out off a line at some certain point, which is 
dowmiued by on ordmite to tlu curve As 
Ar or m the figims to AUens (Plate 
0, Cm es) JPQ being the ordinate The absciss 
may commence at the vertex of die curve, 

IK* U any Other fixal jiomf And it miybe 
takdn either np(wi the axis or dumetcr of the 
turv< , or upon tiuv otlu i line dia vn in a givtn 
position iJLuicethcrt ire an uiluufe number 
ol varnblle abjtisses, in mm te<l it the same 
fix d point at ont end, tlic oihet end of them 
lx mg at any |»onitof th*' given hue oi diameter 
In the oomhiou |mraboU, tad'* ordinate VQ 
has hut orjc «bst j*s AP, in the tlbn e or cirdc, 
ttte ordiqatc has two abscisses AP,RP, lying on 
Rulce of It and in the hyperbola 
PQ lias alsp two abscisses, but they 
the sam^ $i4^,of it lu general, a 
h)an|U||^corul km 1, cir a curve of tlie first 
kwiPPIlj^ k^o'abslMK to each ordinate 
St tldhl qvdar may hav e tluee 
ghseiHisk tach a, the founli 

/asder may h »vc four ^ im sd il|n, The use of 
llw abscisses is, m coqjliftpuou Mtb tho onh^ 
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nates, to express the nature of the curves, by 
some proportion or equal ion including the 
absciss and its ordinate, with some other fixed 
invariable line or lines Every different curve 
has its own peoutiar equation or property by 
which It IS expressed, and different from all 
others and that equation or expression is the 
same for every ordinate and its abscisses, what- 
ever point of rtie curvi be taken bo, in the 
Circle, the square of any erdmate is equal to the 
rectangle of its two abscisses, or AP BPssPQ'"^ , 
lu the parabola, the square of the ordinate is 
equal to the rectangle of tlie absciss and esocrtaiu 
given line called the parameter, in the ellipbe 
and hyperbola, the square of the ordinate is 
always m a certain constant protxmion to the 
rcctmgle of the two abscisses, namely, as the 
squaie of the conjugate to the sqiiaie of the 
transverse, or as the parameter is to the 
transverse axis, and bo for othei pioportics m 
other curies W hen the natures or properties 
of cttrves%rc expussed by 'ilgtbnic i^uations, 
any general absciss is commonly denoted by 
the letter 1 % and tlie corresponding ordinate by 
the letter y, the other or <(>n&tant lines htmg 
represented by other letters Ihcu tlie equa- 
tions expressing the natures of dificrtnt osints 
will admit of various forms, accordma to the 
situation of the point at which die aWiss m 
supposed to commence, or to die relations of 
the coordinates Thus, if the abscisses should 
be estimated from tlie vertex of the curvi, or 
an end ot the diameter, then the equations 
are as follow namelv, tor the 
Circle, Qdx — wheie 2d is the dia- 
meter A B 

Parabola, p a? =y®, whi re p is the naranieUr 

Dll ^ « 1 where 2 r is 

Fllipsc, -~.=52ifJ7-— a 41 ^ / the trmsvcrse, 

, /V fandStthccou- 

Ily pcrhola, -jp— .±:2 1 1 -f-a® ^ jugite axis 

But if we take thi abscisses from tin ^cntn«, 
then, in the 

Cm le, d* — Tflzsyt, where 2d is as before 

Ellipse, 1 

f whore 2 1 and 2 r 

Hyperboh, = ..-p j “« »» 

We maj hkewi v ni'ike use of p die paramcti r 
in the equations to the ellipse and hyperbol * 
then, in the 

Elhpse,'5li!*=: 2 1 * — *a f wlun the 11 b- 
Ellipse, 5iiL = /• — X * when the aKeisst 

^ it ifi f ^ 

Hyperbola, \ centre^ 

lu the hyperbola between the asymptotes, we 
denote ( K by O’, ind RS by y, and the iqua- 
tion will be ^ryrrrtf, a known rectangle 
And lastly, in the parabola, we may, 
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an abscissa, and pQ by ns an 
then the eijuatioii will 

bein0 the parameter Here the absciss t ii^ay 
be either positive or ncgatiy^e, but the ordinates 
mast always be po<.iiivt In the mlicr case** 
the ordinates may be cither positive or nega- 
tive 

ABSCISSION V (af)A< ijwo, Lat ) I llic 
actot tatting ofl ) 2 Ihe state of 

being cut oH (i^7owu) 

To ABSCOND i; « (aW<io,Lat) To 
hide one s self 

A*BSCO'NDER ^ (from alscond ) The 
p< rson that absconds 

absence 9 (See Absent ) 1 The 

state of being absent, opposed to presence 
{Shah ) SJ ^ant of appearance, in tlie leg'll 
sense (AM) ) Inittcntion, hecdlessncss, 
h'^glect of the present object {Add ) 

A'BSENT a {ahsensi lit ) 1 Not pre- 
sent used with the participle {Pope) 
Absent in mind , inattentive (^dd ) 

* Ji Abse'nt V a To witl^aw, to Ibr- 
herp* to come into presence (Skdh ) 

' ^ ABSLNTE L s He that is aWnt from 
ins station, or employment, or coantry ) 
ABtolNTIIlATED p {{xom alstntkufn, 
lyse*) Impregnated with wormwood 

AB$1NTHI1ES ((eom ahtnfktum ) Any 
impregnated with wormwood 
ABSt^NTHIUM Ca+4v0ta>,hom«, neg and 
^ pleasant ) Wormwood, so named from 

"We disagreeable ness of itsi taste It forms a 
«pccles o? the Lmn^an claa** syngentsja, order 
p^Iygamta snpeHlua> and genus artcmisia Sec 
A etemisia 

To AESt sir V n {ahnsio, 1 at } To stand 
off, tolciveoff 

To ABSO LVl*' V a (ahoho, Lat ) J 
To clear, lo lujuit of a crime, in a judicial 
^cnse {Shah ) 2 lo sit free from an en- 
gagement or proTiii^Jc ( fVall ) 0 To pro- 

nounce A sm Ti mitted, in the ecclesiastical 
Siuseu (Pope) 4 lo fimsh, to complete 
Little used 

ABSOIUTE a {ahsoluiuSf Lat) 1 
Complete {Hooker) 2 Unconditional * 18 , 
an avsolute protriisc {South) 3 Not rvlativc 
as, ahidute spade {Stil’tug ) 4 Not hunted 

as, aUoluie power {Dtyd) 5 l^isiuve, 
ceitam (Skaks ) 

Absoi ute equation, in astronomy, 
I'j the sum of toe optic and eccentric equations 
rhea|Mrent inequality of iplamts motion, 
arising warn its not being eciually di^uiit from 
the earth at ail times, is called its optic equa- 
tion , and toih would subsist even* if the 
planets leal motion were uriitoim The ec- 
centric inequality is caused by the planets 
motion being not uniform 
Absolute motion, BLace, sEacf 
See the respective subst uiiives 
,jliE30LUTE NUMREB In algebra, tint 
4?|f3B\5Pi)!toch 18 completely known in an cqua- 
which IS equal to the aggiegatt ot 
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the re^ A$ m toe cquauon, ^ 

=0, or d?*+32*r=08, the absolute nitmbir 

15 68 

absolutely ad {from aholfde ) | 
Coiiiijlctely, without restncUon {Sidney) 

2 Hithout ration {Hook) 3 Wi Hout 
limits or d^piiidancL {Hryd) 4 Wiiliput 
coiiduion {Hook ) 5 Peremptorily, ppsi- 

tmly 

absoluteness i ( tmmioioi ^ e ) 

1 Completeness £> Freedom frotn diMM* 
ance, oi limits {Ciar ) 3 ) 

ABSOLUTION lu c|vUlk i« a 
fence whereby the pai^ %p deohfSBed 

innocent of the crime W to his ^ 

Absolution, m the caiioti foiW, ia a juri- 
dical act, whereby 01®^ piiWsst declares toe sins 
cf such as Efe penitent remitted The Ro- 
manistH hold absolution a ^rt of toe sacra- 
ment of penisrict 

, ^SOLVtiON IS chiefly used among Pro- 
tosphls for a senterue whereby a person who 
stands excommunicated is released or freed 
from that punishment 

fA'BSOLUlORY a {aUolutonue^ Lat) 
That does absoK t 

ABSQNaN r a Contnr) to ijeason 

ABSONOL'> a Lat') Absurd , 

contrary to reason {Olannlle) ^ 

To ABSORB V a {ahoiheo,lM preter 
ahoiledy part piet ahoriidt or ahotfl) 
1 To swallow up {PhiUtps) 2 lo suck 
up {flarvcif) 

A BSORBFNl' F A RTHS, in chemistr\ , a 
teim fomicrly used to denok the subslinces 
called alk dine earths 

ALSO RBLN 1 S, {al \orkeniia ) C akarc- 
ous tarths, or other medicines which soak up 
tht redundant humours of the body Alto> a 
svsiuii of vesseJh that abeoihaud convey fluids 
from every cavity of the body to the thoradc 
duet, w hicli IS their common trunk These Jest 
are likewise denominated and those 
of the shi illcr iiitcatines, from thouulky hueot 
the fluid in most la^eah ^ 

AiISORBINCt, the ewallpWihg up, suck- 
ing up, or imbibing any thing tluxs black 
bcKlies are said to absorb the my» of Kght 
luxiinaut branehes, to absorb or waste toe 
nntntiolis juices which shpuld feed die fruit 
of trees, &c 

ABSORPTION, m the animal owfonomy, 

16 toe power whereby the absorbent sCSsScls ini'- 
bibe 

Absorption, m chemistry, that pw^ss 
by which a decnase of bulkis 
combination of gafieOus 
gases, or Wtrtt liquids or wSkli 

unites tbo'^e substancei^ so toe 

absorbent, as to destroy 
It is disliiigmshed jhitwril m these 

respects me latter act^ andthe 

former by combtoattoii ; cortideiti^bn mcr*iv 
dmumshes toe bulk of the gas, while absoi p- 
tjum changes i% charactet, and, by uniting it 
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$ubs|anced; toducis it to ftie M ite 
of or a solid 

AjBSIAIN d n (ahkneo, Lat ) To 
, to deny one*s self any gratificatw u 
; AW1XMII, in church history, a name 
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almost tncredible , and cx])ene&ce htkar demotic 
sirated that, from habit and use, the pOwe^ hi 
abstinence may be either increased ot difOi^ 
nished Some pefsons will bear the attacks ;c»f 
hunger without any visible marks of impii- 


gVnn to such persons as could not partake of tience, while m others, a mere temporary 
0 te( oun of the Jiuchanst, on account oi their 
Ohtoal hvowtoti to wme 
*[4^iSiTfcMIOUS a (alshmus, Lat) 

*||«iAj^rOte , sober: abstinent (^/ 6«M»oO 
i AiPl^niMlOLSLY ad (from abstemious) 

T^mmtek. soberly, without indnlguice 
1 ^ Ihe quality of 

tong 

ABSTE*NTI0N s (frotn alitmeo, Lat ) 

The act of holdingoff, or restraining. 

To ABSl£llu!t, 0 flk {ahsiergo, Lat ) To 
cleanse^ wiping 
ABSTLRGIIPT 0 Cleansing, 
cfcaiMingqtialj^ 

Absikkge^tS ((ilstcrgrniia ) Medical or 
rhlturglcal applicationfi that clear away fi- 
nesses from ulcfers or abscesses 
To ABbTLRSE v a (See Absterge ) 

To cleanse , to punfv not in use {Broi&n) 

ABSri^'RblON V Lat ) The 

act of cWnsnig (Bacon) 

ABSTEHSxVi (f (liom nl if trge ) Tliat 
hia the qliahty ol 4 I sttiging or cleansing 
{Bacon) 

ABhTIkFNCE may b dchmd, the Inbit 
of reitaimng fiom wlnt is cithtr U'^cfnl igrce- 
abh,oi pernicious^ md uiay lx divulcd into 
general md particular In the former sense. 

It nu) loinify i cert un unvation, whtnbv the 
liehsies aic mortified *ma the passions rc ti > 1 1 - 
«d In ino fattei, it is eonfmtd to the <. \r In- 
won of ^ertun snbstanie* it sttkd tuius and 
Miasons, in coiripjianct eiihci w uii the customs 
of partimlor countries, or With religion pre- 
cepts T here is, also, iiioliK r ense, in winch 
tiiB term abuintnce denotes tin, Iimitition 01 
any usual u dulgcnee, fji the puipos^ of pre- 
«?rvmg health, and rcmn\ing tht cou cquences 
o4 eicccss In the rihgioii msli itions of ill 
toufitries, we hnd mam i c gulatiojis on this 
sol^tect Iht Mosuu liw forbuls the 

animals that were siranc’cd, ilie use of 
swmeV Uesh the cxcrci e of diiK labour on 
iht Sahbuh, &c The ( h-i t m s^^km 
more payluuhily enjoins the r i < iphn^ of he 
pa«!<mrhj, *UKi m abfttmcnce froiu those pka- 
urts whidi have a tendency to degrade our 
nature In Ln(;^Iand, pirliuilar da vs ha\e 
beet! appomteii, cafl Mgils md fists, m 

S ftsh ! profubUiid, uid fi h et^pmied 
i\^Ytr, being mo^ a lo’mcd nstr.c- 
lan a rcligtoi.>8 obii^arion, was first 
the reign of que^ Fhz bah, with 
to cticpurage out^fisherits <>f ujc 
totte animials, many are ftwa^Uhlt *01 their 
a^^tiuency from fit flic si t\K nt 

tto r^uk «imke 4pr, dom.fuc 

3cc In ako V found 

«} mn \ho have U^n ab^te«oi^uv W a 


privation will occasion the most Urgent and 
distressing symptoms 

ABSnNfrNT a (al stmens 3 lai) Tlidt 
uses ibstmence 

AliSllNLNTS, or ABSTiNENtE8,aset of 
heretics thu opposed marriage, condemned the 
use of fleslt meat, and jilaced the Holy Ghdst 
m the thss of created beings 

ToABSlRACT v a {absMho,ljBA } 1 
To uke one thing from anotlier S To 
sepante ideas {Locke) 3 To reduce to an 
epitome {IVuth) 

A'bs TRACT a (ahtratfus, IjsX) Sepa- 
rated fiom something else generally used 
With relatrqn to mental perceptions, a$, als-^ 
tract mathematics {'B'ilktns) 

Abstract idea, m inctaph}sics, is a* 
partial idea %f a complex object, limited to 
one or more of the compontnt parts or propdt- 
tics, lading aside or ab Iracting from theyest 
Sei ABSTRACTIO^r 

Abstract terms, words that arc used to 
express ahstr let idt 1 bus beauty , ugliness, 
Ac 4y:c abstract terms 

ABSTRACI M^THFMATICft, OlhcrwiSp^ 
cilkd TURF MATHEMATICS, IS ll at wllK^ 
treats of magnitude or (pimtity, absolnkly anS 
gcntraily considcnd, without restriction to any 
sptciL of paiticular magnitude, such ire 
An hmetip and Geometry 

Abstract numbers, are assi mb! iges of 
nnl1•^, <onsi(krc<i in UieilEJseKes without denot- 
ing in (ktci mined pirliculars Ihiis () is an 
ihstract mimh(r, when not anphed to any 
tninc, but if wc -ly (j ltd, 6 becomes acon- 
crett number 

Abstract s (from the vcih ) 1 A 
smilkr rpantit^, containing the virtiu or 
pf»w tr of a grt ittr (Shahp ) 2 An epitome 

inuk bv tikingont the pniuipal parts (// aff^) 
o I he state ot h( ng abstracted (H otioi ) 

ABSIRAC lf!.D p a (from abstract) 

J Separated, (h^joimd (Mtif ) 2 Refined, 

puiificd (Donifp) ) Abstruse, chfiicult 4 
Absent mud 

AJiSrilAt ITDEY ad 'Hrth abstrac- 
tion, sii ,pl\ epinttly from aH conlmgcut 
cirruni t nice s ( J)i r^d ) J 

ABSTKA'CriON v .alstractk^^'it) 1 
Ttu act of ab^traenng (//</^/a) 2 The state 

of hiifig ihslntlfd 3 AbscUcc of mmd, 
in mention 4 Disregard of wotWly objeeta 
( Pope) 

AB^TRACTT<)t>t in metaphysics, au 
op< 1 i*ion of the mind, whereby Wt separate 
things nati IK <on;nKt or txistiUg to 
tlxr and fonn, md <01 ukr, kWis of thif^ 
ills { panned Hu faculty of abato 
St ids directl} opposite to tliat of Oon 
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ijg % cornm'iiuon wc consider those things 
tt^gtlher, iMiidi in re^iluy arc not join'd toge- 
ther lu one cuaitcncc And by ibstraction vie 
consider th^ise thuiga stpgntely and apart, 
Mfluch m r^lity do jiot t \ist ipirt Abstrac- 
tion IS chi^dv employed tliesc three w — 
I'U’st, vidieh the miiul considers anyone jmt of 
a thing, m somt r('ip<ct distinct fiom the 
whoit^ as a iinn s arm, without tht ( onsiocri- 
tipn ot the rest of his boil\ Secondh, when 
we consider the mod ol any sui^stajic t oiuit 
ting the substance itself, or when uc sepa- 
rately considti scvcf I modts winch substil 
ti^ther in one subject 1 hi^ abstr'^ctiou the 
geometricians m«iKe ust of, when they consider 
OlO length of a body stpirUcly, which tlicy 
call ahne, om'timjy the con-.iilcrition of its 
breadth arid depth Ibirdly, n is by abstrac- 
tion that the nnml frames gc nerd, or niuver- 
9al idea$14 oimttiiig the moles nid rchtious of 
th^MrhCiiUr objects w hence they 4rc lormcd 
when wc would uuderstaiul a thuik- 
being in gencnl, we gatjier from our scll- 
^HSgiousiKs^s what it is to tliiub , ind omit- 
tti^g the consideration of thost tinners which 
have a pecnlur relation to our own mind, or 
to the human mind, wcconccne of i thinking 
be^ng in general Ideis fnn td thu , which 
are what we pioperly cill abs net ideas, 
besonie general rcpic entati>cs of all objuis of 
tdie same kind , and thvir uain^b ippht iblt to 
'wWte^tr ecisu conlorinabie to »uch id^es — 
Thus, the colour thit we icceive ^rom chalk, 
snow, milk, Lc is a repre iiitatne oi ill ol 
that kind , and h is a nameguen il whffcnp<i^, 
which si oiihcs th same (|mln> wlnr \ci 
found or mia imd It i> tins li t ficnlt or 
power ot ibstracliiig, ucouhne, t » j\li ! or kc, 
that mikes th.. d ILrcncc bawr i m n 
uid brutes , for t vi n the I ittcr iriu'’! be allows d 
to h Nv scune lufL of n \son tlu^ t' tv ilh 
reisoa *in some cist , < m i* i o t is evident 
(dS tint *\ii ) hov c list , hi t It IS onl} m jwirti- 
tulir id i** The) ire tied up to tlio e narrow'^ 
bounds uiil do not sum to hue anv ficulty 
of ti'lirgmg ihciii b) abstnctiou (1 sn on 
JIunian UndcrstandiiiL, lib ii cip il hb 
ni Lip 3 ) Such IS the doclnin of abstract 
tldctis, uiKkr the unp’ovtniei ts of that 
lejit lalhor — lii eiftet it is the standing 
opinion, that the niin 1 has such a power or 
facuU\ of f'-juung ab&lrut ideas or notons of 
things, ami on such veiy idui do a greit port 
of tht nf idulo«opher turn ihese 

are supjWsod in all ineir sy ttms , md without 
them there would be notlinig done — ^Thty are 
more especially itputeil the object of logic, 
mathematics, md meti])b\sits, and all that 
passes under the notion of ^the most ahstricted 
and subbrnu learnmg » ^ 

AhstracUngy op the eoniinon system, is no 
isipre getieralismg it is maling one 

d hundred, by onuUinji; tlip 

pf the 4ifferences between mem 
$c\€ral dlfllerents, i e different 
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combinations, setting aside the peetdiaritiM 
each and con iilenng only what is fouml ahte)^ 
in all — rims a is t]i it 1 ->1 f low ni} fiiend, 
lovi my nils! K s io\i. iiu th, mv bottle, my 
buok, my t ise, Ac — >.ot til it it v possiblj- £ 
should hive tin. «^unc p re< ,,j laii wuhnspvTt 
to so minv tlidei nt soils of flung , tbit i lul 
in such lidi lent rclitiois to lue, but only 
that there ajip^HMe semet^ung pi tlictU all 
ihit bcir^ a r».^Lnil)l incc to die resVm»<lt»e 
ciicuin Unu oro her. i choose t0|e^pres$ rll 
b> one num hvt boi li 1 consider the Un- 
de ncy and i of them all, I fihali find th ^ 

lead me \cr\ (Iiti< rent w lyt, to vei^y difleieut 
actions, md i>ic uialog) tht re iS' between 
them, IS a soil of pleasure or ^aiisfictmu* aris- 
ing u|X)n the ippluati >n of the puticul^r 
objtct to Its projx- or^u Or s» » Fbc 
ib-str ict ide i of lov< , th< u fill t* r in mate in 
tho idea of pleasme but it is cirii n thcr 
can be no ideas ol pleisu»*c, witlnuit i timi , 
ple^^ant to cjwciU it Any other ab net uk i 
of pleosiure, will amount to no mori linn i 
Mcw or perception of tht cirei nshnus 
wherewith our pk I'sur s hivelictn ilUndt I 
hut these are mere extcrnil forei„,n to tli 
pltiurdle scnsition Util, v Inch uotling 
but an object applied in such and ‘■nch i 
iiimuer cm exeiu To suppose Join ulei of 
p^ as ire pioduced indire^ tl\, by inj other than 
t)ic pioptr cause, is os ibsiiid is to suppose an 
idea ol so md produced w thout a sonorou® 
obji rt riu n md ii is no power of rtiiakmg 
iiy ideas, call them what >(u anil, whether 
d) tntl or concrete oi gtucral, or pniticul4ar , 
ils Ktu l!^ goes no firthcr than to the perctiv- 
lug of su ] IS ni preseuUcl to it, bo that its 
Ktiou i u iPy no other than a degree of 
p s n) 1 

Aistractiow ui clKiiMstry, the act of 
sejiinlin^, by he it, one part of a CQiupoimd 
tron tjic otlii r li i!k \U ♦ratted part be col- 
kc td, tbv |U(H i i becomts distillaliou , if hot, 
It is tlu smie w till t vapor \tum The term is, 
at picsent, ihuost cntmly cortlhicd to the 
n peUt d (listillatioa ol nitrous aeidpf any sub- 
Ftmce, which is then said to have abs- 
li utccl mfh the acid 

ABSTllACTrriOUS SPIRITS in che- 
mistry are those which are drawn from vege- 
table s without termentalion 
A Bb FRA'C II VE a (from af^ttuci ) 
II IV mg the iiowcr or cicaUty of abatrw tmg 
ABSTlUCTfY ati (from In 

an abstract manner ^ absolutely ) , 

ABbTRA'ClNFSlh. ^ (Iroui ^hf^) 
SubtiUy, se{)aration from all natter or 
raon notions (f Of ic) 

ABSTRUSE tf 1 

^ ^ from 

conception or apprcdieBAlon 

ABSTRUSELY 

(f™. 

iDifficalty} Oeyi*; ' 
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^ABSTUUSlTy V 1 Absmisencrts, t 
That which u nb*itni n (iiy of/ /O 
% ABSUMJi V a iai^nmoi I it ) To 
tmkjia m an end 1J> i m idual wasie 
AWU'RD 0 ini tndf/^, Lit) 1 Un 
ii^donabU ^ wttliont jiidfi^uient iHatou) Q 
In<0li9iHtf*ut j coiUiai} loicisou i^South) 
ABSUJROm 9 {iumialrnrd) i Th** 
being (Lode) Q Tliat 

which III absurd {4 Id) 

ABSU'RDLY tid tfrom ahurd) Iinpro 
neylVi unmwojnbly (Swift) 

< ^ Tlic quality of being 

ab^nr! nymiiciousmii!? » inipiopTici5 

Htdudn ad ABSUUl^uM anions; logi- 
rwni iml iiiirticniatiCiati% anriethixloi prov- 
Hk truth of a propositiou, by ehewinp that 
thi Cotitriry i** alwinrA Tluiii in tlu lltli ttMl 
IJth propo&itioni of tluid btok thw 

kind of proof i® adopted lo «bcw that if two 
ciTClc-^ touch one another, nthcr rxicinaUy or 
internally, the str ngUl line which join^ tneir 
(cnires, or that hne pi uhcetl, shall pa»s 
through the point r>r cnitut for JKuclid 
hlu^wi, that ou ani oth i snpjio itnn than that 
staud m the propo ition, it would follow that 
one Inn would k both gre itcr uid It s than 
anothvr at tin suue Ume wM h n nl\iid 
ABl H VNhS, \ titlt of lioiioui u (d b) the 
ancKut inliahMuit of Votlaiid, who talKd 
tlicir nobles fhnms^ wh)ch in the old ^^ixon 
wngifies his^s munslfts oi fh«sc tlu. Ingher 
rank wer si) led V/^inn s tin lenver lender •• 
ifmvt 

Alirr^O^KCL ^ Ca/owt?wt, Ir ) I 
Blent) ((hoihau ' 2 fmat iinmU rs ( Idd ) 

Si A reit quantitv (lf«/ ) 4 JL\ihvra»ci, 

more tirn enon h (Sptf 
i\hliNiMNl ff (fihvdans^ Tit) i 
T^lentiful ^ J T'\» •u’-i i* ^h( 

Fhil) slorul ! sviih n (Hvf > 

Aiiv»7DANr M/iuurK, n 'i^iihinctu , i 
a nuniUi wIiM ihquot inn , i TuI all lo 
[.ilher, in k< a sun v In n < t,uor than tht 
nuiiio'*) u It III 1 r 1 JO ibirdiu num- 
b(*r, bet n < i • di<p»ot pi ts, innuh 1, » ) 
4, 6 wh II iddtd totttii r nial e 10, wltteh 
gicilier than ih\ nuinl r 12 its 11 
ARIJ NI>AN HiY nd (iuym ol nndauf ) 
1 In pUnty (Om ) 2 Aii}pl> , hl> nil) , 

tttewt than bufhcif ntl) 
jRn ABUSb n (I I Alt ; 

the verb. < has jhe aoum’ of , m tjie noun, 
tht con moil sound 1 ’'lo mike m ill use oi 

! ( Cfo '' Q To dc(|<nc to iiijpive iqHm 
B^cai>) i To treat with rudeness (Shah ) 
Abu'sr & (trbin the verb i 2 ///se ) 1 The 
Jtt w of anything (thoAer), 2 A corrupt 
bad euitooj S S<dnc<?- 

4i ll'nkst qiWit, fude ap- 

ABtJSRR s fpjqpnbnt^cd ) l 

He nwkes ah dl uop, mat dectn t s 

^ nulc* 

4 A rasidtu^ 4viobiU>l^ 
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ABUSIVE a (fromaW) 1* |*tacria^ 
sing abuse (Pupr) 2 Contamittg abu»c 
(Ho^r ) 3 l>ceitful (Bactin) 

ABUi^lVELYmd (^nnnabfne) J Im- 
piopcrly , by a wrong use (Boylt) ^ Be- 
prodchrullv (Uerb ) 

io AHfll i' w Obsolete (a^oM/tv, CO 
toii(h It the tud, Fi ) 'lo end at, to border 
upon to meet or appro ich to 
AHU'l ILLOM oj nurii Indnft mull****' 
Ste SlOA 

Abutjllon or Dili and £lth ^paro** 
lina nnMow See M A r v a 

Al.UIMFNT T (fiome&wO That which 
abuts, or borders upon auothtr 
ABUriAJ S y Among lawyer®, the but'* 
tings, or houudings of a piece of latkl Itt 
<.oLe the ]}UiutAir IS siia to “ fill io lH?t 
‘ibiittal / 1 c m shtwing how the laM 
bounded 

AliYDOh, a town nnd castle of Natalie, itt 
Lesser A^ia Here the streight , which » ' 

(idlUpoli, ind which divides Europe fim 
Am 1, IS tw o miles ov yr All ships coniittg Olua 

of the Archiptlogo arc searched here Lat 40 
l6 N Lon 37 E 

ABVLA, one of Hercules s pillars on the 
Afiuan side, over against Colne in Spam, the 
other pill ir 

ABYSM 5 (tf/y old Fr ) A gulf 
same with alya (Shah ) 

AB\ bS s (abysm lait afyvtrn , bottom- 
1( is, Gr ) 1 A depth without bottom (Mtii ) 

2 Agfettdtpih aculf^Dy/)f *1 Uhatiii 

vihich any tniug lost (JoHi) 4 The 
bod\ of S' iters siipjDsed at the centre of the 
caitli (/h/r ) ^ in the «f divuics, 

hcl’ iJiou ) In me ioofih sinse aliovc, tb4 
t\i tuKi 01 un il))ss, or leciptaclcof subtejr- 
luton u tvfji < Oiitroicrti t by (^amoranus, 
but w nmly tit h ndtd by Dr Woodward Its 
exHtemt IS h nvdcr, ui oiu opinion far *Vdm 
ddiioii trued md it a|>peiTs in some respects 
luconsiilent sMth sound philosophy 
Acsjs I nlio used m lieMldry V thing 
1 '<nd lo hi bort in akss* en ahysme, y\\icu 
plucd m thi Liiuldlcot the bhi< let, dear fruity 
any otlici beanrg4 ' . 

Abyss, m tnii<pu<), tlio name giwen 
tilt urn pie of Pios( rpuK 
ABYb^TNlA, called aho lliottPtt MtiXU 
opiA, and by the Aiabians At IIa^asii, la 
iKniudcd on tfie north by Nnbid ^ on tha COitt 
by tnc Arabian gulf, dl Red tMMfiLitliji* tnc 
kingdom of Adel; pn the 90 Utli by™ MOg- 
donisof Ajan, Alaba, and (lmg»ro ; and on ihb 
west by the kingdom of (Torom, atrd part of 
Glugiro In this country the famoittf tl^«r 
Nile has Its bourqt Ou the moufttahil the 
ail' lb pretty teini^^au- , thc)rdl*r4 tlieir iovtrtta 
and (brfrcS^b arc general^ ph^^ecl on ihetn - 
bu^ Ilk the vallcyb tlie lu^at^^iiajnnib 
torx^itii of Water in the lainy tmijkk w 
gi4»at dif^ot of gold from the moprittUtta 
stiAbona t^mqnce m May, and w* 
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tpffibof The mhabitanta ot this in 

gftuwal, are of an oh\e comulexwp, tali, 
griio<rul» anti well featured Ihcir language 
IS the fediiopiOj. whi^h beaij a great affinity to 
life Arabic CJold, siJter, ropper. and ircj, 
are tb« principal orts ^^hlch abound then , 
but not alxnt Oiu-third purl of their gold 
com erted nitjo money, or used m trade 
ABYSbINlAN is usc<l as the name of a 
sect, ID the C hristiju churchy csiabiislud m 
the empin* of Abyssinia Tin. Abissinians ire 
A braiwh of the < ophts, or JaiobiUj., with 
whofii they agree u\ admitling only one na- 
ture hi Jlsus Ciiirt, and rejecting the coun- 
ril of Cluiccdoii whuicc tluv are ilso eatkd 
Monoph>bjUs, dUd InitNcludiis The Ab)s- 
septan church is gmtrntd by a bishop, or me- 
troppUtuu, styled alifi/ta, sent them by the 
Ck>|)ii{liO patrurch of Alexandria residing at 
Cairo, t^llO IS the only ]K*rsoii that ontuins 
pnCsti riiey hs>e canons aho, and monks, 
tjw wnier of whom marry, tlie kttcr at their 
* admission \ ow cthhary, but with a reservation 
iLeUmnd says, they make a promise aloiul 
Jiefore their snpenor, to keep tlmtiiy, but a<ld 
in % low voice, cs you keep tl fhi eni)icror 
has^a Kind of supremacy in>ce(lc^iasiical mat- 
ters I hey base *\t Uait as many miracles, 

and legends of saints, as the Romish church , 
tvhich prot ed nd sm.d| embarrassment to the 
febuit inissionancs, to whom they prodiuul 
so mam miracles, wrought by iheur sainls, m 
proof 01 ihcir religion, and tho^e so well cir- 
t iitustantudcd dhd uustrd, that the Jesuits 
\ ore ohli|/tl to deny mir leles to U any proof 
of a tnu uligiun, and in piool hereof to al- 
Icg the sune arguments agunst the Abyssi- 
rui !H, which protesta nts m 1 uropc alUgt 
agai bt tlic pipists Ludolf allows that they 
believe the \cal princiicc alter the Lutheran 
nnniior, but deuies tint tluv hold transub- 
«tartLation , though Renandol a<!scits, that 
they main lam ii TJwy pi ay for the dead, 
and ni\oke sanilb and ingcls , have so ^reat i 
yeienlion tortile Virgin, thU they charged 
th Itsuils walb not rcndi-ring her honour 
tuouj^h m jiiuitiiig tney vtiunt*, 

but ihhor all those m relu*vo, cxtcjit the cros 
They hold liui tin soul of man is not created, 
because, say tlu) (xod fiiushqtf all hi^ woik 
on the- sixth day 1 hey admit the ajioc ryjihal 
IBooks, and tiu ciTions ol the apostles, as well 
dit apostolic d eon ttlution, for genuine 
is given by Alvarei, and in Eng- 
lish WlPftit , ilu ir calemUr by 1 udolf 
AC AC lA (rtiMxtn, fiom to bliarpeu ) 
A name given to various species of the 
mimosa, winch hc Of tin species that 
nave b<in employed in incdiciiii, the fol- 
iowing ire tlie chief 1 Acacia gtnnanica, or 
acaeua nostras Prinuis sylvestns, l^rumtb spi. 
jtjnoaa of I mn<?us The wood or wihl $l0e 
The ttt!tpt?8at«d juice of this fruit was once a 
flMt|rite 2 Acacia vera, Muiiosa mlotica 
The jmee of WO* einpjojcd 
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like that of the acatm germaniri They 
both possess sstnngMit viruus, and win. loi- 
mcrly esteemed in d) < oteru',, auddianmtji'*, 
from rd ixation of dit mttniue ouml llie 
list js the guui-nahic tice » Acuta 
ludktna, the timnind tri( 4 Ai''cii/ti|- 
latiUH, liginiiii ( unp«chtMst or log wood 
Acacia, SclILbinia 
Acai lA, fiV/Ma;/ SccPronus 
Aca( fhvntd ‘^te 

Acacia, imong antujiuii ms, w)mdil g 
rcscinbliTig a roll or bag, seen on mt*daU, as 
in the haniUol consuls, unpernrs, Stti 

AC \CIAKs, 111 chunli hifitoky, the fol- 
lowtis of Acacius, bishop of C’aWei who 
flourisliul dhont the middle ol tJic font th cc n- 
tiiry Some of them maintained, that the 
Son w IS not of the same, but of i sinnl i sub- 
stuice with the hither otbirs hold that he 
vvis of a diftcrcnt suhsl met iVom the laihu 
Thid was likewise tht denouunaUon of mother 
sect, derived from the nam ol thtirhadir, a 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the fifth cen 
tnry, who favouivd the opinioii of J iuyclv» 
SccEutVChians 

ACADEMIA MUSK Mb (ltd wm?- 
ral acadmy ) A turn long Mmcc applied, by 
thi Itulhns, to certain iiui »cal luti tings, laid 
uiukr a dincting leaikr, for the purpobi ol 
aiiiust merit and pnctical improvt nicut The 
earliest (uadfinid /uusuafe of which wo have 
any iccoiint wss instilulcl it Viccn/a, about 
tlu year IMtO, md called tin A<(uhmid dcf^h 
Jtlarmunia An icadcmv ot musie vvfts in- 
stituted at Pans lu the y ir !()()() m I ngkmd 
the first iiistiuuion of ihis kind UK»k place in 
the yvir 1710 U the Crown ind Anchor 
1 ivirii Stnnd And in 1720 thtre w is 
foruud, h) buhsi nptioii m \cai>fmvro\ 
al oj- musicians imiUr the pUronvgi of 
king Cjrcofjgc tin hir l 

ACADhMIAl n (fioiu /my ) Rt 
latiiig to an aeadr niv 

A( ADLMIATn s (from a^adetuy) A 
bcholai of an academy oi univusiiv {H 
^CADhMICAL n {.aaidounm, Ju) 
Rtlongmg to an umveraity ( iVol*ou) 

AC Al/hMrClAN t [^ntadaniuen, I*'r ) 
Die iiK ijilier of an academy 
ACADEMIC’S, a sect of philosophers, 
who followed the doctrine of SocniU*s ami 
Plato, 09 to the tuicc rtamly of knoxylixlgt, and 
the lUQomprehcnsihthiv of truth Acadcnm , 
in this sense, amonutb lo much the simc v\ itli 
rlatomst,, thediflcruui bMween them beina 
Only 111 point of tunc Iluvwho embraced 
the system of PI ilo, among the aut icuts, wiSre 
caWA acadmm ^ whereas thost^who did the 
same since the nstoratioit olT learn mgj, have 
nssmiud the denomination of vhuniim \V< 
iwnaUy reckon three sects of acadenuc^ , ihouph 
Mome make five —I lie acaduuy was 

tlut whereof Pluto was the elwefi (Sec‘ Pi a- 
TOKisM) Arccbilas, one of bis suecc'.sois 
introdiicmg spmt ihewtions into theplulosn 
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phjt^Df sect, foDmIcd wliat tuty caW the 
jjeco^n^ aca(le»t^ Tlie establishment < t the 
altJQ thcncu vratianyt is atuibut- 
^ jUcjdes, or r^th r to Carneadc^ Si^ue 
axi^jpfi add a loiirth, fotmded by ftnlo, atul 
^ wh by ADtJOfhus, cdkc! the Anho han^ 
^wrfucji temj^rtd the im»cnt academy with 
Stoiciaiitu JBefore the di\s of Plato* piuloso- 
phyhad m, a gre-it m a*iurc tJhn into con- 
teijtpt. fhe cosUnduiory ‘^^sttnib and hypo- 
thec whit^ h id snt( c^slulh been ijjgid upon 
the ifrg*re becontc to uumerous, that, 

ftoiua^ic^ 'pf this iiirot) isttncy ind imctr- 
tetv Pf hmiWH Dpiniou**, imny wen led 
to o<Hicludc that truth iav b^tond the rradi 
of aur owjnprehensuMn , Absohiu mduiinti* 
snl scepticism was the mUuaUouswjuencc of 
till# cotifiti&ion, In order to rLiijoly this 
abn^eot philosophy and oi the humui facul- 
tiLS, Pla*o laid hold of and n luted the pnu- 
cjples of (h© ac'idetmcal phdosfmhv Ol the 
*KC[itiC8 of our own countr>, BcikeKy/aud 
Ifiime ai\ tjie most ronsuivrabU Bcriielty 
denied tlie extaicnci of tvery tlung ixcrpung 
hnown ideas AJi IIiuic hns gone a step 
Inrther, and qiic^Uunetl even tb cMstence ol 
ideas, but at tin simc time bu iKihcMtaUd 
to give doUrmniui opinions with regard to 
eternity, Puniduite, nil a lutur suti., iinra- 
colous lilt i positions of the Dciu, tS, <»ub- 
TCtts firabo^e the aach c f our 1«( uhic'. In 
hi8 essiy on the acadonicd or sccpti d phi- 
lo'iOphyjj he has louiided two \erv opjiositc 
species of phdosoj^hv Aiu r tlk da>s ot PI ito, 
indeed, the pnticipks of the fir tac ilcmt were 
grossly coirupted by Arccsilis, ( ainc idc &c 
This might Icid Mr Hi me into tb^ notion 
that tbt acadciTiK )1 s(cpucil plnlosophv 
weic synisyrivnip tcni Ji it no piinuphs 
can be of a luon o] p le mu rt turn those 
winch we c inculc lUd by ifu old c idci ly of 
SocraP* and Phio nul tin sccpiicsl i otn n 
winch were pron g'Ud \y\ A roc hs in 
neides, and omcr cu jdis of the succud 

iiif 

AiCAOrmios to a far i c i r , is ap^i) i d 
o (jbe mcnib,.! of m u ub u\ , or of a c olh su 

A,CAIB tilhT rill, b iiic a AcADtriK 

or AoADliMic 1 IN 

Acadi mds or Icadj vu s m Athenun 
c whose boi^e ind ^ em- 

plfvjied is n philo^ iplncd bmo< i, n tin Ume of 
Tbesens, he nad tiichouoi i m ,.,uing i name 
to i sect of phikwopli^rs, oi ra Utr thne sects^ 
called Ac^^d^mws 

AOADEMY,v in intKpntv a f ardtn, villi, 
where the ) hilosopheia 
didSy^ed tkir insiructimk, ^md their followers 
oonff relief Tht ima tcwkmy m 
Juoi^ la jdenwifi,4he ori'^md owner of 
^egWrtd, ^ho halted lathe time of Tlicmis 
The i^toic ^^is doj^ppiocl a wirfait 
im«ies»TOtf«cociihn^^ttnitk lit the en- 

vmmrnA^i^^ the Umks 

of the Wmk to ikm m o^tsiis. The 
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centre to the disciples of EpiCttfW ^ 

southwards Were those of Aristotle, and 
noithwards the followers of Phto to who5?e 
‘iprden the mrm aj*ddeniy has btsen genorafly 
c/jifined Jfcrfch sect was di8tmgiu«hcd Ky 
jjtculiar manners and cliaiaeteri^tics, yet 
m\er did sects dijco\cr lebs turbulence, or 
neighbours kwer jc tlqubies m alley of olive- 
tree , or a thicket of myrtli s, btparated the do- 
minions of avs^tem, and stned is boundaries 
to the onipire of opinions The philosophers 
ri^ftwl inesi posstssions until Greece fdl 
under the yoke of the Komyn CAtholic^ at 
the unnsmf sight of priests and nu>nks armed 
with nxes and ton lies, philo^opht abandoned 
the regions of Gretct, and th^t reign of dark- 
iHss succeeded, which still continm s there 
Academy, 'imnng tlic inodciiib, disilOtea 
1 nguhr sf)citty or umipany of Icamul per- 
sons, instituted under ihi protection of some 
prince, or other jnibUc autnoniy, for the cul- 
tivation and improvement of nk or sci^mCes 
home authors confound acidfiuy with tmi-" 
vptait^ but though much the sime m I aim, 
they ire vc y ditiertnt things in LngUsh Ai> 
univcrwity i!, |> ope ly i body comjKwed of 
gi idn lies in tliL se\ ci d faculties , of ]>rorc88(>r-> 
who tcac li in the public schools , of regents, or 
tutor j, and since u^s who learn under them, 
md ^asvpire hkew Isc to dc %Tecs W he ess an 
academy is not intended to teicb or profess 
mvan or smcticc, but to iniirott it it is wot 
foi no\nM»8 to be instTucled in, but for thos^, 
that m more knowing, foi persons oF leirn- 
irip to confer m, and coirununu ^tc their lights 
s »J disv ncucs to c icli othcT, for their inutinl 
btmht ind iniproumcnt 
Tlic ur t moilcni ic tdittiy wt rend of, w^s 
estibhsiicd h\ C JMiknn^nc, by the d\Ke of 
Alcuin ui Fngb h inoni u w 's composed 
of die chief ge 111 nsLs of the court, tlit ciiiju lor 
Ijoiisclf being umijibcr In then anchtincil 
cjifcrciccs, c\ci> j erson wis lo gne sonits 
vcconiu of die ancitnt mthors be h d read, 
I’d c thonc sf * incd the mnic of some an- 
c’tit luthnr that j)U ii d linn most or some 
c c ic hr Ucd per'K»n of nilupiity Alciiin, from 
\»hobc btUis wt ham ihchc pirt tula rs, took 
tint of hi ICC ns, the surnan e of Ijoiacc, a 
>oung lend, named Au,^iihcit, took that of 
Honur , Adchul, bi«hop of C orbie, is called 
August lU} Recluse, bishop of MenU, was 
D nnetuB , and the king bnnsc If Da^ id Mo t 
rations ha\c now iht ir acodennes , but Italy 
h»s by far tlic greatest iinmbtt itiH^eiich 
hue many floornbinf!; acidemits, ftio6t of 
which wen esi iblisjiecl by Louis XIV We 
have but few in Bii*sin, and thobc of the 
chitfist note go by a different name ’'nter© 
aie, howeicr, in IsiOndon, the Academy of 
Painting, and ihtit of Mu^ic , atibluhcd by 
h ttcr^-j^tent, and governed ly their respective 
directors In guing an account of thepnn^ 
cipal academies, v i| seems most p«m6r to 
wngft them aceoisdtpg to their Bttbjeats » 
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1 Academtit^ 9 s that of the 

KatttJCae Curiosi ui Germany , lint fouiukd at 
Palermo m 1,<)46, another at Vuiicein 1701, 
'wUicb mtUs weekly m a hall near the gi ind 
hospital^ another at Genera* in 171 >, in tht 
home of Af LeClerc Tht colleges of ph^bici- 
ans at t^ondoiiand lidinh iigli an. ilso, by bomc, 
]*ankedin tlu number »>f ulunics (St< C 01 - 
LEG b ) The acaueinv ot Nai?n ct C/zr/oAi, ( nlkd 
also the Le^>poitli!K acadtinv, i'* 1 miultd in 
lf)^>2,bvlo Laur Dm clau ,aph\sicrn A\ho, 
111 imifatjon of tlu Lngli h, pnblisbc I in in 
\it itiort to ill phyHU i ms to tommumcatc ' k ir 
• tvtraordmaiv cm'), uid, irutlii with mu 
ctaS wis tkrted pit-sideiit liuu wojl s 
wen It first p ibb shod sep iraloh but in l(ro 
i newschfUK wd'* hid for publi4iin'; a vo- 
lume of obitrviiioi tM.ry yen Jnc fir t 
volume apiK lud in tht mi i6s 4, under the 
title of iMifiuRiKlcN doJ fbe wutk lus l>etn 
eontinuca wi h soiu inttrruptions and \ in- 
Attun^iof tht title, (^c In 10a7, the cmpiror 
IjL^ppld loilv fhc aocu*) umhi his irotcction, 
j^ranting th" mmnlKrs st\^”al privileges, pir- 
ticulariy tint then p'-tsidciits should bi roams 
pahtint of the holy ilomiu tmpiu Ihis 
u ideftjv h ts no fixed r< sidencc or rt i:id u as- 
iinbhts iri'.t&ul of these, tb le is a ktnd of 
hurt in, or oflue, first cstabli bed it Brc Uii, 
miHftcrwards r<mo\ed to ISJiircniberg* whtic 
hittrs, ob ervitions, ki. fiom cor-Xapondents 
^.♦r ni nbers 'arc take i lu 1 he at idenn con- 
isls of i pit side at two ad^nix ts 01 s ertyno , 
utl tolU If tu (»r merub rs w ilmiit itslntt o 1 
f*L (oW igiu at then ubmssioii, oHim 
thcaiRhi to tv\o things hist, to rhoosi 
so iK Li ip t (ml o( tic mim il, Mcttablc or 
inuu » kingdom,!) h mdk pimidcd it bid 
)t bt^ i tu iUd of l)y my roM''i} nc hi tou , 
ib« second to i} pb ttunisvUcs to fmmsh 
m tcrnls for tht atmud } phtmciubs h irh 
I miKi to b ar isvuibdol tin iculimv ' 1 / 
oUrn:^, wurvu instolol i toiit is i 
)k opni, md, on the Act tlureot, m t < 

1 th( (jiIin sidt ni Aio ot tilt u idtu 
V? 7 fj lUff 0 / ^ 

U i /iri nr fj;u Autumts^ as tb t in- 
sliUtel some \cu igo, bv public uithont^, 
at Pai s tbr UK nbers tf winch wtu not 
^nly to publish thoir own ani correspond tnh 
obde^rvat oils jud improve incuts but to j i\c 
an acctu at of 11 th it is pubbsli«d on sirnry 
and o compose i( ample te history of the irt, 
by then ext^acks from all the authors, m lent 
ud iriodtro v/ho ln> e w rote on it A qu( 

If on m surgery is imiudlly pniposed by the 
icadeniv, ind i gold rmdd of two hundred 
I vres value given to him who fur nulies the 
Uicnt sitt^ifacUiry answer 

III Lcde$ia\tical Aeadetrie ^ , i tl at 
At Bologun m Italy institute^il in l0b7» era- 
ploy el in the esteamniUKii of the doctrine, 
|lt^ipbne, and history of each age of the 

AcaAm%ts^-i as tint 


at Venice, called the Ar'^orauh This vjinw 
instituted at the solicitation of I Coroiulh, 
for tiie improvement of giOfCTaphKud know- 
ledge Its design was to luibTish exact nups, 
both ct It slid iiid tcriestnal, as well particular 
as gene il, together with CcOgnphiCdl, hist(>- 
rieal, uid astronomic li (Ksciiptions Kith 
UR mb i in 0 der to defray the cxpeiice of 
such dpublu mon wis to subscribe i prtipor- 
tiniiil sum, for whieh they wort to receive ortc 
or more copit <• of each piece pubiiiihi^ I'or 
tins end, thue s<jcictics are «^etlk*d , oj^uhdci 
h Moro, prov i itwl of the Minorites iii Hurt- 
gu), anollu r under UiC abbot roimnce, au 
ilne Puainc in Marais, the third under 
h Hildimmi, jesiut professor of ninthem tti/Cs 
in tl Uoinui -college Iht device of this 
cade my is the Urracpieous glob'^, with tins 
motto Phes lihiity aid at iH expcnce all the 
globes, map's md geOf^iaphicil wntmgj, ot 
1 Corom 111 h n e bean puhlisbed 
V Acndct^tics «/ S(tP7icc\ lb e coni- 
pieheiid such as are erected for imp >vmgni 
lural and nnthemiticiil knowledg* I hey 
otherwise c died Philosophical and P/y\u / 
Ac idcmiu*' 1 he first of the vv is instituted 
It Nipks, ubont the year 1 >00 m the house 
of llaptRt i J\)m It w IS cdleti ‘lu Acadtiiiy 
Scarionni ?sahna , ind w is sutc d(?d by 
tbi Academy of Lyrnn, fuinckd d Home br 
Pnnee br(d ri( C csi KnvariL the end of that 
fi iturv Sivcralot tbemcinUrs of this aOi'- 
dciny undcred it funous bv tbcir (bscoveriis, 
in on^ thts{ \v s the celcbi it(d (»ahi o Seve- 
rilolb I acidemies wcie institi lal ilnul that 
line, which coutrilmted gee'll ^ t( the id- 
V uicci I 111 of the sciences , bi t none of tlRtit 
con pird)k 1 > th tot the I ipict S nic ye ir 
ibci the death ot lorncclh, tb A adrmt/ dd 
III/ to iiuk Its appe nnc \ uki the jiro- 
t( lion of prince I tepol I, iftc r v irps cudinal 
dc Medui') Rcdi v is one of its chief nicin 
beis, ind the diidi » pursu d by the lest 
miy be collected frim those ( unous experi 
incuts published in lG()7, by tlu 11 serretarv 
omit L mi "ice Mi^ulotti, under th*. title of 
iSfl/ty/ di NatmaUi I'spaierrr ^ a copv of 
which wis pusented to the Rov d Society 
trip hted into 1 nglish by Mr Waller, and 
puobshed at London in <|uarto 

I he Acahmy dci^l hupiuh afterwards 
incorporated into tint of DcUo rnrii in the 
mu oity, followed the txiinpLe of that of 
Del f ini nio Some excellent discoiirv66 on 
phv^icil ind nnlbemaiic il ‘^ubieqts, by Gcmi- 
niino Montenan, one of lhi chief membfera. 
Wits published m 1(^)7 under the titte Of 
Pensun tiitico Motewatici 
Tlie Acadimif of Homnot iw ih^ king- 
dom of iMapk^^, was o’-ignudly axvnhidemy of 
Bcllffis Lettres, founded ift 1d40, ^nxl trans- 
foimc*d into an AtacUmy of Seten0e$ in )f595, 
at the aohciution of |he abbot, Don 

Gj leinto (Jiinmt , bemg madift president, 
msde-t die title of Prontoter Getieral thereof. 
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I them A HOT «et of regulations Ht #livid- 
acadeiHists into the following 

rhetoricians^ iioets, h stonansj^ 
]^h4®»ophcr3» physicians^ inathematicians, law- 
nod dninc»» with a dasa apart for car- 
finals and persons of quality Seieral other 
s^adeoiies of aetences ha\e been founded la 
lik, Jbnt, for want of being si^iported by 


tHtfmoxxthf andj by their ft- 
^^ttve secretaries^ make a rep^ of 
ceedinga of the foregoing month,* m 
Ume, however, classes of 
Lettres, &^c were united to the Pren^ 
demy, which was ongiimlly instituted foJr the 
improvement and refining the branch 
guiige, so that tlie Royil Academy contauicd 


e e$, did not coataiue long iV loss of only two classes, that of natwrai philosophy 
, however, w IS abundantly repaired by and mathematicb In the year iO^ the king, 
■Ae maAntton of Othti-s still subsisting , nuh by a proclimation ihted thx 26th of January, 


of iMuarpmrict at Verona , of 
Padua, '^whore a Uarnccl discourse 
m thh of springs was delivered by sig 

Vdhsmdri, fiilst professor of physic m the um- 
vemty of that eity> and which was afterwards 
printed To Ao academy oi the Mutt de 
ififgij!?, at WLodena* the same sig Valhsuien 
presented an eacdtoi discourse ou the scale 
of created bein^, since insetted lu his historv 
of the generation of man and animals printed 
At Venice ID the year 172I4 F Mersenne is 
■said to have given tlie flttvt idea of a philoso- 
phical academy tn France, towards the begin- 
ning of tile scveiueeuth century, by the con- 
ferences of naturahsts and matliematiciaus oc- 
casionally lit (d at hi 3 lodgings , ut which Gas- 
«endi, l>cs Cartes, Hobbes, Rol>er\al Pascal, 
Blondel, and others, ab«i 8 tc<l F Mersenne 
proposed to eadti certain problems to examine, 
of certain expenments to be midi These 
private assemblies were succeeded by more 
public ones, formed by Mr Montmort, and 
Mr Thevenot, the celebrated traveller Th 
Fni^nch example anitnited sever d Lii»lishmen 
of distinction and learning to ciect a kind ot 
pbtlo<^ 0 })bieal academy nt Oxford, towards the 
close of Oliver Cromwells administration., 
whuh, after the Restoration, was erected into 
a ]^>yal Socictj (See Society ) ’ The Jbug- 
lisli example, in its turn, animated the French 
JbewiS>Xlv m i 0 d 6 , assisted by the coiinsch 
of Mr Ofdbjsrt, Tounvkd an acj^dcmy of Sci- 
ences at Pans, sMth a sufficient revenue to 
defray tli^ charge of experiments, and salaries 
fo the members 

Mojjal AcadihVf of S'ric/ic'ct,— After the 
peace of the Pvrenees^ Lewis XlV being 
desirous of establishing thr arts, sciences, ancl 
hteratiiTC, upon a solid foundation, direefed 
iM Colljfrt to form a sixtay of men of 
itifown abdities and espertence m tlw different 
hranches, who sWdd im et together under the 
*king*s protecuon, itid i^ommumcatc their rc- 
apeettve di&Cpvimes Aecorflmj^ Mt Colbert, 
^‘tlla^lng conferrtxl v^ntb those who were at that 
iW^t ccldiiRxttsd for their learning, re- 
el to form a sociOTnf such persons as wtjre 
,^„ fer»ant in natnial pbilosopby aiM maAe- 
dMfoaii to jam m them ^d%er f^rsoas skilled m 
and iruditioih along 

Aosie m what 

«ra aim elo- 

irm t^fdfcrcd fo liagdlwitpiA the first 


gave this academy a new form, and put it 
upon a more resjjectablr footing ^ — It wJiS now 
to be composed of four kinds of membcDi, vis 
honorary, pension iry, issociates, and 
Thue last wc re a kind of jmpds, or scholars, 
tich of whom wis attaclied to one of the peDr 
sionaries The first class to contain ten porsonSy 
and each of the rest iwuity IhehoWary 
academists to bt all inhabitants of France , Ibie 
pensionarus lU to reside at Pins , eight of Ae 
associates allowed to be foreigners, ai^ 
ele\ cs all to live at Pans The oiffeets 10 be, a^ 
president named by the kmg, out of the 
of honorary aoadcmihts , ind a ^^iCretary ailn 
treasurer, to lie perpetual Of Ae pension^ 
anes, three to ht geometnCians, three astron^ 
xuers, three merhanics, thtfe^ anatmni^ts, tht^O 
chemists, three botanists, and the 
tjjvo to be serretary and treasurer, tn© 
tvyehe i^apciates, twp to apply tlicpml^es to 
geom^tiy, to botany, <in4 to ehemt- 
btiy. Ine efeyes to apply theHu^elv^. to the 
soma kind of smenpe with the j^rtsi^nancH 
they were attached to» ^Dd not to speak, 
except when called by A® president No re- 
gular or religious to be admitted, except into 
the class of honorary academists , nor any per- 
son to be adnutttd e ithc^r for associate or pen 
sioiury, unless known by some considerable 
printed work, some nnchinc> or other disco- 
very *Io encourage the members to pursue 
their lalKmrs, the king engaged not only to pay 
the ordinary pensions, but cvnn to gne extra- 
ordinary gratihoation*^ according to the mertt 
of their respective performances, furnishma 
withal the expcnce of the exjjcrimcnts ana 
other enquiries ntc^^ss-irv to be made If any 
membet gas e in i bill of charges of expeiV 
ments be had made, or desired the printing of 
any book, and brougbi in the charges of ^v- 
mg, the money w-is immubatelv pagl bv A® 
king, uijon thi presidents allowing sUitJ 
ing the bill So, if ati anaton^^ i^eqpired 
lire tortoises, for injlanoCi for iml^^^rcperi- 
ments about the heart, as many aa b® 
gkased were brcmglit him at the ktng s char^ 
motto was, If^entt Si pmfmi Itt 2ie 
year 1716, Ac Duke of Odtean^ dien reagent, 
madf alterattdD m their ^istihrtAh , aug- 
the ^number of bo|iorawes,^and of 
associates^ capable of being foreigners^ to 
twelve , admitting regulars «uch asto- 

clates^>and suppressing Ae as H 

appeared to fe attended A 
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)jartieular]y tliat of mabiwg too great 
hsUtouAnl;^ ^saong the academiftts, and being 
prodnd&H niisundemtandings and 

din^Qng the meiybets At the 
titnti he ijfeated odier two cla8*3es , one 
eonsi^trog of twelve adjuncts, who, as well as 
theas$(R-iate8, Were allowed a deliberative >oice 
Id ihatters relatue to science , and the other 
^Dt free aj^ociates, who were not attathul to 
any paittcukt science, nor obliged to pursue 
any particular work After its re-tstablish- 
m^nt m tins academy was very exact in 
piiblWttjg, e\C!y year, a volume contaiuiiij* 

* eithtetr *hc works of its own members, or such 
m had been composed and read to 
the during the course of that yt'ir 

Td* leWI Volume is prefixed the historj of the 
extrat t of the memoirs, and, m 
of whatever has been read or said m 
aeadetity , at the end of the history, are 
j^nldgmins on «iuch academtsts as have 
4|Wi year — M Ilouillc de Me8h> , coun- 
me Parliament of Pans, founded two 
or two thousand five hundred, and 
the othe^ df two thousand livres, which are 
lidteniawly dishnbutcd by the parliament every 
v^r, the subject for tne first must relate to 
physical astronomy, and those for the latter to 
-'ifiaMg'ition and commerce Notwithstanding 
the adiaiUiges which the membeis of this 
academy enjoyed over others* in having their 
expeocts dtfnyed, and tven bting paid for 
I heir tune aiifl attendance, they have fallen 
under onie iinpiitations, jxirttciilarK thit of 
pi igiaridin 1 he French revolution, nowev e r 
occdbi iiicd this Academy to be new moclelkd 
-jce In s rn UTt 

rh» Kotfol Society at Berlin was founded 
m 1700, by hredern II king of Pnissia, on 
the model of that of Lnghnd, excepting that, 
besides nilnnl knowledge, it likewist f/)m- 
f^benfls the Utiles Lettres In 17IU it was 
-u d tiiivd that thi president shall be one of the 
counsellors of state* and nominated by the 
king The members wtre divided into four 
classfs, the fir*t for prosecuting physics, me- 
diciiu, iml chemistry 5 ind the second for 
tnathem >lics, astronomy, and mtchauics , the 
l^ird for the (yerm m language and the history 
of die country , the fonr^ for oriental leam- 
ibg* particularly as it may concern the propa- 
gation of die gospel among uifidtis Each 
to ^ director for themselves, who 
ifoall for life The members of 

any of t^dasses have free admission into tlie 
asscudiltfes oi any of the test The great pro- 
moter of tills institution was die celebrated 
Mr Ltibndt, who accordingly was made the 
first direcWi^ Ufae first arolume of thdr 
Traiisa&fe^^ was pubitshed itylTHtf limler the 
title of BeroUnehsta FredOne 

ill the of Prussia, gave new vigour 

to this Rcade^0y^ by inviting to^Jkrlm sudi 
fotyighefa i^wiCre most distinguished for theit J 

lub suljects'' 


to prosecute the study and cultivation of foe 
sciences by giv lUg ample rewards, and thinks > 
ing that the academy, which till that time had 
had some minister or opulent nobleman for its 
president. Would find an advantage in having 
A man of letters at its head, he camferred th^ 
honour on M Maupertuis At the same 
time, he gave a new regtiJation to the aca- 
demy, aruf took upon himself the title of tt» 
proiLctor 

The Impel lal icademy wak 

pro)cctcd by C/ar Peter the had 

taken the necf ssary mea^ure^ fef Jj^fjfetebUsb- 
mtnt, when he was prevented from 

putting them into execution His successor, 
the Caoriua Catherine, laboured on the same 
plan I and in a short time formed one of the 
most celebrated academies m Eunjpe, com*- 
posed of the most considerable foreigners, 
some of them settled at Petershingh 'Ihe 
memoirs of this atjisalemy, which are published 
m Latin, ate highly vatu \ble, pamcularly for 
the matliemkttcal pait llie academy, how- 
ever, was iti a very languishing condition, 
when the Fmpress C /anna Elizabeth i-’cLuded 
the throne, bitt that princess, Inj^prl), nam- 
ing Count Rasomowski president, bt gave it a 
iitw body of stitutes ancl qwicklv restored it to 
Its ancient splendour The building ondop- 
pintus of this acadcni} ire extraordinary 
tliere bniig a fine hbriry, observatory &c 
It partakes much of what we call an Omvei;- 
sity having reguhr professors m ihc sevejtal 
faculties who read lectures as lu (nir schoia^ 
i he ordinary asst mblits are hc^ld tw u e 
and public or solemn onex thrice a^eat* Jn 
the public assemblies an account is given of 
w hat has been done 111 the pnv ate ones Ilu 
academy has this modest motto “ Paulnttm\^ 

Ihe Acaduny of Sncncfs^ c.llkd the In 
siifate of Bologna f was founded by count Mar^ 
sjgh m 1712, for the cuItiVatutg oi^physiics, 
mathematics, medicine, cheimstry* and tia 
tural history Its history is whiten by M de 
Limiers, from memoirs furnished by the 
founder himself 

ImciKun Academy of Arts mid Set* 
ences, was established in 1780 by the coutieii 
ancl house of T^resentativea in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay fot promoimg the know- 
ledge of the antiquities of America, and of the 
natural history of the country , fordetemm* 
mg the uses to which its various natuial prb- 
duciions may bo applied, for encouraging 
medicinal discoveries, mathcmtojol disqmii't^ 
tion^> philosophical enijuiries and e&pcruneticts, 
ostronomi cal, meteorological, and g^grapbical 
ob^valions, and improvements ^n^ag^umife, 
matitifecliire, aud commerce^ m ifoorr, 
for ©ultivatmg every art and njhich 

may tend to advance the Imqutr#’ dig- 

d>ty^ and happiness nf a am 

tirttasufl pci^ie Tlfo of thk aca* 

demy are never to be fas imll foidy, nor n ^re 
thai^iwo hmidred 1 
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VI At(i4mies^ of Law, as that famous 
itm at JBeiytaj and tfiat of die SiUtmes at 

^ Acad^mien of Ihafm y , as the RoytU 
Academy ^ lU^ttry at Ltobon 

Thia aradenij was jusutiUcd b} ToUn V 
m 17^0 It consists of a diiector^ tour cui- 
so^, a secretary and fifty invnibtrs , to each 

v^hich IS a'ssigued some part of tlic. tctkiias- 
tital cii civil history of the nation, wfiich he is 
to treat etth<^r m Latin or Porn guc>e 1 n the 
churdt-tustory of tacli dipcese, *]\ prchies, 
synods^ ieouneds, thxirches, moni«itnes, aca- 
ikuues^ persons illustrious for sanctitv or It'irn- 
uig, jilaces fimoub for mimics or relics, must 
bt distUK tiv related iii twejvc chapters I he 
civd histor) toniptises the transact ons of the 
kingdom from the governmr nt of the Romans 
^owu to the present tune 1 he mcmbcib who 
resnh m the country are obliged to make ail- 
Icctioi s and exlricts out of all the ngistcr , 
&c whcic theylixc Ihur iru.ctmffs to be 
on e in fifteen dn*- A medilwas (ruck by 
this acadenn ui h nour of then pnn e tlie 
fionl of which w his < hi, w itn tin. imcnp- 
tioii Joha^i 7(\ V I tf itanouim ]l(\ , 'uid, on 
the rcveiv the smu | ruicc is rcprcACuud 
standiURi II d ni^in^j Ih ’c>r> dtnost juastnu 
befon him with tiu k^tnd lU^tona Itesin^ 
ffes Underneath art tin foiloviin u< id^ in 
abUrestaturc III On \C VDc ii 1 1 1 1 f Si onac 
LUSIline IjS'jliluta VJ Idiis Dteun- 
bris m>Li \\ 

VlII Academics of 4 iniquities, as tint 
at Cortona m lUly and at Lpod 1 1 Swedtn 
Ihe itrat is designed ft i tin ti dv of ITcmunn 
antiriuitics , the oth i foi iliustnuiii^ the 
-northi^i languiges, uid tlu antiquities of 
bweckn, in which not ihle di coiciks hi\t 
been made by it Tlu ju d of the Hctruri n 
Acadcjny is cnlkd ] ucomon, b\ which the 
ancient go\ernois of ihe country wen distm- 
gmshed One of then lav s is to ^nc audience 
to poets only one day in the ven , aiioihi r is 
to hx their st‘'Sions md nnjxi^e a ta\ of a dis- 
sertation < n each member in his turn 

llie Atadcmy rj ^falah and Inwrip- 
$^ns at Pans was set o \ foot b\ IM C olbcrt 
under the patronage of Lc^vhXIV in lOfi 
for the stud\ andexpl m i ion of ancunt ni mu- 
ments and perpetuating great 'iiid nu morabk 
*«veuls, especiall) tliosc <d the hrcnch mon- 
archy# by com^, rcIicvo’^, mscnjiu ins, See 
/rile number of rncmbei** -it br^t w-i confined 
M four or live, chosen out of tiiO'.t of the 
■^Fisench Academy , who met in the libnry of 
^ Colbert, from wi o n diey rcccncd bis 
|};ta|bsitys < ders By i ntu ngulation, dated 
,Ar'*6th oi Kly, 17<>L the icadcmy was co n- 
smA of tfn mendicrs, ten avso- 

O^itcs, each of had two dcclautjvc 

iN^jloes, ten paiitimunes^ md deves, or 
^pxh Thf> then met Tuesday *md 
w4to¥«Jay, I a of hiijlljj the Lonvrp , 

aiiiLhad luo public yeatdv, nne the 


day after Martiumas and the other tW wx- 
ttenih after Raster TliC class of ekves has 
been suppressed, and uutted to the as (ociates 
Tlie king noiiiigatcs their president and v-|ce- 
president yearly , but their secretary and tfca- 
surer are j)cr|Htual The rest art choi>eii by 
the members themsc Ives, igrceahlv lo the con- 
stituuons on that beiiali gi\tn them 

IX Acadtimes of Sdhs J (tires, are 
those wherein tloqucuco md potlry aie clutfliy 
cultivated fhey arc very iiutnerou m ltaj>, 
and not uncommon in other (ounines 

The Aradimy of Vmidt at llortncc Im 
contributed greatly (o the progress of th< sci- 
ences )»5 the txci He U Itili \n li m 1 itionsgivpji 
by some of itsmennci , of th< men lit Gi cl 
and Uitin 111*^1011 in 1 in 11 cnjtf lUenrion 1 to 
theltaliiu poeti>, u the snne Um^ lb tb»y 
hiLvc applied thtinsdst to tlu pobhluug of 
then lauguae,e, which pioJucd t'u i adtuiu 
La Cius(a 

rht Academy oi ^ n »jsh, 

hid its origin it Ko tie from the u tirri lo-e of 
Loren/o Mircim, 1 Rounu gentkmin, 
which cvcral pdsous of nuk wtu gutnts, 
ind. It being eirm\ I tunc to put the lactus 
some diver ion they l>‘ took t’l^ »U''( Ivt 1 lo the 
rentiug of ver is, soun t p iches, hfi^ ri 
iimpoie, ind afterwini- pn uu dit in ly w Inch 
g^ivc tliLin llu duionmutKHi ol Btlh Ih mo 1 
\ftci some exj>eneuc«, unuuig more tud 
more into tlu Wteol hi sc irciscs th > t 
sol\(d to form an A(ioim\ of btl)< s I <tt is , 
and chuigfd the ink of BdU Ilimo/i fen hit 
ot Uniaonsti, ihoo mg for thur divuc \ 
cloud which, ifer hung formed of txlnli- 
tious from the siU witirs of the ocein returns 
in d gentle bwcit shower, with inis motto 
from Lucrttiub, litdit ay^uine dirlct In 
lOgO, the Academy oj Anadt was esubhshed 
at Rome, for revu i\i^ tlie study of poetry ind 
ol ihe belies kttrc^ Ht sides most of the 
politer wits of both sexes in Itak, this aca- 
demy comprehends many princes, cardinals, 
and other ecclesiastics aua to ivoid disputes 
about pre-eminence, all appear m isked ifter 
die manner of Arcidnn sWpherds Within 
ten \eirs from first establishment, the 
nuinhcr ot icarlcnusts amountetl to six hun- 
dred liiey hold as«tiubh(s oeven times a- 
>ear in i nic«xd 01 giovt or in the givdciisot 
some nobkmin of distinciioii of 
mitting ire emplo^ud in the recitation of 
poems and veiscs of the Arcadi i^esuling at 
Rome, who read their own cotwpostaona , 
except ladus and cardinal, wfeo are stowed to 
cujpi »\ other* The seiintb meeting m set 
apart for tht compo inons of foreign or absent 
mciuhcrs Ihis acadtos) is ooterned % a 
Custrs, wlio represents the whole 1 K>gi^V, and 
ai# chosen every fdur yeata, w ith a powt?t of 
cleettng tw elve othei^ yeatly for bis assi^tatjfce 
Under these are two sub-oustodes, one npsattfjf 
provciistoa, and four dejgpties or nipenisjtfs^^ 
ants, annually chom TW law«$ of 
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arcMmDiutable^ anti bear a nqir resemblance to 
the aucAcnt model 

X Academies of Lans^ua^es, called, by 
some, G^ammuUqfil Acadcmi^ , -xs. 

The Ai,ademy dtUa Crtuca )t Florence, 
f'lmous lor Its vocibuiar) of tlie Ii »li ui toiij'ue, 
was lonned in lab-*, but carce he »id ol lu fore 
the jeir 1 > 81 , wlitn it betmic noted ror a 
dibpute botw ( tn lasso and se\ tr il of \U uu la 
bers jVl »ny authors lontouml this vMth rlie 
blorcntme acadiiny The di^cour&cs ^vbich 
rornceUi, the celebrattd disciple ot ( dileo, 
i|eii\\.r*d in the assemblies, cowcernina; ItMiv, 
llif aid, the pou er of percussion, m ithema- 
^us uul mihtir) aiclm<^ture, ire a proof that 
It lOitdeiiUbtis applied heniv/ches to things 
' i c>s words 

? I tiademif of Iti/cUfcn had its rise in 
1 ) o ii an ibbcmbly of several princes and 
n Ol’ \ < f the coiin^v who ma with a design 
u nd jjerket the German to igiic ft 

i»i luiig undfi die direetion of princcb 

of H 4. ) iipire, wlio were always chosen presi- 
dents in 10 >8 the nuinbi r of memlici arose 

♦o d of nine hundred It w is prior m 

imt to ihc b^cncl ic idciny, whuh oid) ap- 
10 and was not cstablislud into 

an R kImu^ l> if i ‘»c\tirl68» It history 
1 V ul n 1 1 n tr imm tongue, by Geor^ 

Si f * 

XlR I) / uo my which had its 

r \\{ \ m < n of an u of IclUrs in 
hv h( as ^ ( t n» r% in Ifi^p In l{)>> 

i % ^ v<i i into in i(kni\ b\ ( irdi d 

Ri (iben Air refill nj; ind isttriUiUi^ the 
* u til liiJi;Lni2:c id st\l — iiic mnmi 

of n nn luhtrs vv i iiiiund to forU , out of 
v’vhiRi i diRttor i h incclhr, id tciitirv 
welt to be chosen the two ftrinci held th< ir 
j)o t for two luontlis tie UtUr ptrpttinl 
ihe niembtrs of this ind^mx tn}o\tdsci< rd 
piivdtg b uid nnniuiniies ainon^ w h t h w is 
tliat ol 11 )t heuvr ohh^ d to inswer btioi nv 
fourt l>nt ilijt ot the kiii«,bhoi hoM \hf\ 
met thrtx’ times iwith in die loinrt \i 
bre knip, up forcv iber inetiih wtie t'l ti - 
bintd nno ijT thmi, hiving on < nc side the 
King of ] 1 ii(t s li k 1 iiul on the n * 
Piotnffur dr /Ataciioiir^ with hurcl, 
tins motto h ^Imnufiinhlt Bvihisdi rib i- 
tion, the attfuduict. ol du At kr in was 
staenred* tlusc who wca j rMint rcccni tin. 
snrplob Othtrw ist iniei ded for the ah at 1 o 
eVet or expci a nuiubfr at Kit tnj tc i 
were cef(uu^d, nor coaid an bt do n 
01111*58 he pttiuonii tor it b^ th’ i'^ I idient 
the ifiroiit of w fubuls S om p rs i dt ct<*d w a 
a\oulid R<^1 ^loiis were not i h u tid nor 
coidd inv nobh or])' soi of Ji uition 
be adinu ed on auorher foi \% th m as i 
man of icttcr.5 hue b^ep c^ polled 

except for hare and didione pnitiu'^, i/id 
tfiere are but twain tmci'' 1 1 sudi CApiikioiio 
the first of M Gramer for lefiifim to ntnrn a 
«iepo$lt#Uhe other of tlic Aol^ 1 uieUtrr*. for 
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plagi insin —The design of this academy %s9- 
to gi\e not only rules, but examples, ot good 
u ruing 1 hey began with making spotchee 
on subjects uUen at pleiaure, ibout twenty of 
which were printed llicy met with great 
opposition from the jiarlianient at their iii- 
bUtuuon It being two years before the patents 
grant! d by the 1 ing would be registered Xhey 
hivi l*citi severely sat) nsed* and iheh styU 
his bttn riH Killed is enervaftiifig instead of res 
f iiing the 1 iciu h language They ate also 
charged wiib havfng •auifeiled the worfd bv 
flatu f) , and h ui g < xhauated all the topics ol 
panegyric in praise ol their founder, Jt n wing 
been a duty incumbent oii every me nlur at 
his admisMon, lo male a speixh in praise of 
tile king, the earclmal the chancellor Stguici, 
and the jicrson iti whose place hi was elected 
Ihe most reinarl able work of this academy is 
a liieliornry of the Ircnch tongut , which, 
iftcr hftv years spent n Rttiins' the words and 
phrases to he used m w ruing, was at last pub- 
lished in 1694 

The Hnyai Sparoih i j hr‘ 7 / at Mbdrul 
luld Its Art meeting in ful\ 171^, in the 
alace of Its fouiidct, the Duke d h-bcdom 
Lconsis^ul at first oft? ht k uk mists, includ- 
ing ilie link , to whith minilRi iom uen 
other were ifn rvi ud idued, iht toiiulcrhef* 
IP], chosen president 01 dirutor Ja l?!^ the 
king glinted thtin hs conlirmiilion and pro^ 
tect'on llicir dtvic i i cniciHc in the 
ini l('K of tjie hn witii ihb motto Lmpta* 
J t/a y da 1 I “It punfii hxe«, and 

,u(s hi^lttus ilic uiiudici oi niLmbvis 
i lini kd t j twenty foi 1 , iht du’ i I i sc do n 
lo h (hrocU r toi liu but bis sih <ssois cUo- 

1 3 i h lid th crcl ry to b |Ci'Htial 

I } ! -obiK t, ts in rl cd o it by ihc ri v d de- 

clni 10 i, w to ( td 1 lU Dcl iijipio L the 
in lonil l»!Kiif( h(^ W(H lO Ixgsii with 
choo I t irt lib II' li \ I nid j iriises a* 
hue h ti) II ( j f>^ th( ht t SjM iish writers, 
iiotii tin I > \ , hrt 1 on 01 obsolete ones, 
u d io 1 ii 1 chdioiiary \ htrtmthvR may 
lx I li g ii bed fio i) the kirmtr 

c Ai I i (I *) n td tmo u f» ^ kind 
ot cotk iM tJiool 0 s"-nun \vl cr youtil 
ire m iiiictcd m the libt d ndscitncci 
lu a >prn Ut \ j now m ' vd il ? u td for 

d I Old (f fecbooil i K Urn I king of 

Pro i, '*at ibhsiitd ai aciJcniy at Berlin m 
fe>’^ educating the vourts nobiUty of the 
coirT, sm table to their ext# itiioii 11 c\s. 
4 net of the tudeols was v tty model o , the 
Jug having undirLt’en to pav thtf extnor- 
(iiiiuus Ihis ilh tnon s hool, which wai 
dm c died u e ae ii'emv of princes, has now 
lojt n ‘uh of it fir-it spl ndour The Rommv 
hid 1 1 ind ef milit irv ae id-Uiie vstabbdikl m 
ill the cities e>f lalv under tlu^ nariae of 
Cf/vpi Here the aveite admit- 

ted to be named for war at the public expern « 
And the Greeks, besides acklemies of this 
ktnd, Iiad military professors, called iaclm^ 
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ftU t!ic bigh<.r offices of war, &c 
have two royal academies of thi* kind lo 
^{and, the eii^pencts of winch are delray^d 
4he govemmeut , the one at W<K)lwMh 
attdlery and military engineers, ind 
i’ritie oUne# at ifertainouth, for the ftwy 'Flu 
estaldishcd by his late majesty 
iOeoiffle |1 by v irmnts dated April tlie 
aiibd November 18tb, 1741, for instruct- 
m bcl<«ming to tlie milinry part of 
oce, in me sevtral branches of mi- 
j fbrtffioation, &e ^ 

i service of artillery, and the office 
I Thta Insututiou is under the 
of the mastet'^t^netnl and hoard of 
ordnance for ihe time filing and at first dae 
lectures of the ' m the academy were 

ah^ded hiy the pmtiUhoner engineers, with 
^e officer^, sei^eants^, corporals, and private 
Ptph of the -artfilery, besides the c-idets At 
pt^U, however, tioitc ate educated there but 
thej^ntleiacn cadets to the tmmbcr of hbout 
two tiundred though it pip^aabte a meater 
nmber of cadete wiS soon m received into 
the iiistiitutii4n<^ at one time l!he masters 
We been giadually increased, froln 1f«p or 
nt first, now to the number df atmut 
> jtwenty:* namely, a professor of matheniatics, 
ahd other mathematical masters , a pro- 
ftissiQt of fortification, and two masters, five 
dvawmg'^masteirs , wah maeters for French, 
chomistry, fencing, and dancing The master- 
general of tiiC ordnance is always captain of 
tne cadet company, and gov ernor of the ica- 
dem^ fiiidet mill are a lieutenant governor, 
am msneotor, end an inspector of studies, be- 
mo masters This institution is of the 
^greatest consequence to die suns though ma- 
^mtged at a compuraUvUy tnftmg expence 
4^ the former situation for the academy and 
herdicks, in the Warren, waa low, 
fOI&ked, and unhealthy, it was determined to 
on A more extended and noble scale, 
^jpvated and h^idthy «!itiiation, by tlie 
of S^ter^s hiU The first stone m the 
new biUldlngs was laid on Friday, May i?7th, 
by hie royal highness the duke of Yoik 
find the af^emy was removed to them on the 
l30th ^ August, 1 800 The Koya] N aval Aca- 
demy at FortsmoUtli was founded by George I 
in I7S$, for instructing young gentlemen 1 1 
and the subsidiaiy branches, to fit 
^eax wr O^tces in the royal na.y The esto- 
bbMdetit, which, is now urdergomg some 
armngcments, is under the direction of 
of admiralty, who give saWes to 
i masters, by pne of whom the students 
nt boards find Mgad ; the expence 
s dcfmved by ihidii; own friends, no- 
dng aUppiied % fisfi ^jgov eminent but 
m6n j 'H 

or* fi napm formerly 

KMWto Sooim: ^ 

AviENA, m afitiqull^' #? ©rcciiin decfj®. 
pwt>or tottfod rbd, ii#ed m mefiS^rcliagfoeir 
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AejEKh In botany, a genus of the Lf/irti^ 
class tetraiidrla, order monogynia, thus gene- 
ripviDy cliaricterised calyx, four-leaved, enrol, 
four-petilkd, Ixtrry dry, inferior, sjugle-seedcil, 
prickly backwards f he oniy known s “ii,? w 
A elungata, of Mexico, a plant o1 fit 
two feet higli 

ACAJOU In Tournefort's system,, the 
cashew-nut See Akacakpivm 
AC ALYPHA It| botany, a genuSw’thc 
Linneui class order moni>ecia moOa- 
delphia Ihe geitetic character of the male 
blossom IS, calyx three or four leaved* torol, 
none , stamens ffOfii eight to sixteen 1 be 
character of the fomale, calyx diree leaved, 
enrol none , styles force , capsules dfiree-grain-f^ 
ed j seeds solil^ There are founteCsi species 
of this plant, dcdlected m the East and 
West Indies, filfijtie of which res^ible the 
broad-leaved pellitory of the Wall but few 
of them have muidl pteleiisioii to beauty or 
elegance , ’ 

ACALEPTIC In anemnt prUmdy, fi*com^ 
plete verse * 

ACAMANTJS Jn geogtsqiby,the ancient 
name of the iski\d of Cyprus ‘ 

ACAMAS, son of JoS# Htacrlra, 
went wilh >®lrfmedes HtM from 

tlic Tnx^ba after her dkpee^w fo>m Mene- 
vffij concerned the Trojan war, ; 
auAsdremardt hwilt the tfiWil of Acimantunn 
in Phrv^a, fi tribe after his own 

name vt Athens 

AC ^NACEOUSPLANTS (fron\nse&v9afr», 
thorn or prickle > Plants surrmmrhd either in 
thetr sUms or caUxes with thorns or pncl les 
ACANGIS, {ravagers ) lurki^h hub ars, 
or light uoeps 

ALAN Oil A 'kind of chemical furnace 
Sec Athakoh 

ACANTHA, (from a thorn, or 

prtcklff ) 1 The thorn, or prickle, of alants 
in The spines ofeertam fishes, as of.d|^qui- 
nus mannus 

ACAN^raACEOUS (from ac(mHia) A 
term given to plants which, like the thistle, 
arc beset with prickles Acanaceon^ 
ACANTHaE (<wc#»v0»i a thorfi or pnckle j 
The pticUes of thorny plants 

ACANTBAS, a town of Egypt, now Bt- 
salia 

ACANTHI A In the entomology of Fabn- 
ems, a tribe ot family of the genus cimex or 
bug SeeCiKlEX / 

ACANTHINE Any thn^ rek^tobling the 
herb acamhns Acanfow ^rments, among 
the ancients, are said to b<^ made of the down 
of thistles 

ACANTHINUM (aiwvSiVov, from avavGa, 
a ihoTii ) Gum arabic wbich is largely col- 
lecWd irbm dilfferent speetpo of acacias and 
acfinibuBfis, both of them foorn trees 
ACANTHC^ERYGtoUS, (from 
a tiom, , and w^Jievyicfyi a^i, or 

Joaiher,) A term applied to fishes, and em- 
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bracing a class ot family disunguiiihed b? hav- 
ing the rays of their tiiis bony, or pnckl)^ at 
the extremiues , 

ACANTHUS {acantkuh, avayBag, from 
axty9a> a thom ) So named ftom its rough ind 
uficlkly surface Branrka wsina^ or bears 
breech a genus of tht Linn^an class and order 
didynamia^ angiospermia , thus cliaractensed 
calyx tvro leaved , bifid or cloven > corol one 
lipued, deflected, three tlelt, capsule two 
cmed There are fourteen species of this 
genus, m Asia, the Cape oi C^ood Hope, and 
on the southern shores of Europe The leaves 
and root of the acanthi^ mallts fobis smuatts 
tnermtibMs of Liimdus abound with a muci- 
lage, which IS readily extracted by boiling or 
infusion The roots are most inuods^i- 
nous Where this plont i$ common it is em’ 
pitwnd for the same purposes to which althaea 
and^^htber ve^tables possessing sumlat (jua- 
ate appued among m It is fallen into 
disuse 

Ac THUS, in architecture, an ornament 
representing the leaves of the acanthus, used 
m ih^ of the cprinthian and compo- 

Wte omers 

A& A NTH&k laoL Li$ The systematic name 
for the acantnus See Ao a n t h u s 
ACAPULCO, a town of Mexico, in North 
Amenci, situated <m a fine bay of the South 
sea Whvn the galleons arrive at this place, 
traders flock irom every part of Mexico, who 
tome to exchange European toys, their own 
cocliineal, ''ild about 437,000/ sterlmj^ for 
spicej,, muslins, printed hiiens, silks, perfumes, 
and the gold works of A^ia L?t 17 JO N 
Lon 105 29 W 

ACARNA A genus of thistles in the Lin- 
Utiean system, arranged m the class and order 
sytigenesia aequalis , and tlius characterised 
receptacle chaffy, down feubery, cal^x im- 
bricate, invested with scales , corol fioscular 
There are seven species, miiiy of whicli, 
from th< ir generd resemblance to the carduus 
lencditlus, or blessed thistle, have been im- 
roperly co founded with it It is i native of 
j)im and the B irbary coasts , 'ind has been 
aLo found m Jaqjan 

ACARLS, Tick In zoology, a genus of 
the I mnean class inse<?t'e, order aptera, mouth 
without prolioseis, the sucker with a cylin- 
drical bivalvtd sheath, feelers two, compnss- 
c(l, ind as long as the sucker, eyes two, 
laccfl pn the sides of the head , legs eight 
tb speeiifisi and varieties arc very numerous, 
and include ill those which in our owo lan- 
guage are denominated itek or mtte the itch 
in'^ett IS one of its species 

ACASTUS, son of Pehas, kmg of Tires- 
«aly, married AsLydaima or H 3 i>]>olvte, who 
fell m love Witli Pcleus, son of Aacus, when 
in barnshmciit at her husband $ court Pduis 
rejecting the addresses of Hvppolyte, was 
cused before Acastu- of attempts upon her 
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virtue, ind soon after, at a tliace, exposed t 0 
wild beasts Vulcan, by order of Jupiter, 
delivered Peleus, who return* d to Thessaly, 
and put to death Acabtub and hib wife 

AC VIALECTIC, Acatalecticus, 
in the ancient poetry, a term applicable to 
such verses as have all their feet and ayllablos, 
and are in no wise lame or defective at the 
end T he word comes frdm atara, and ksyw, 
to cease or end, whence 
tianh something at the end 

ACAIALEPSIA, Ac a phi- 
losophy, an impossibility of it bemjr 

conceived or comprehended Twiword u 
cotmpounded, of the private % Aiul 
Jvttju&vw, deprehindof to find 

ACATAPOSIS {wmrmmu from neg 
and aavttsnm, to swallow ) Difoeuity of deglu- 
tition pysphama , 

ACATHARaA (eexadttpeta, from r«, ncg 
and to purge ) The gross and impure 

humour^ remain unearned otl in the 
body V 

ACATHIbTUS, a solemn hymn anrj< ntlv 
sung m the Greek church on the Saturday oi 
the fifth week of Lent, in honour of the 
Virgin 

ACATTUM in the ancient navigation, a 
kmd of privateer, or private sloop, wrought 
w ith oars 

AC AULIS (from «, ncg and xa^xo;, a 
stalk ) A botanic term applied to heibs that 
have no stem, and rest their corols on the 
ground SlalKless, stemless 

ACAUI OSL, ACAULOUS {acauhsus, 
fiom «, neg and xaw^xo , a cauhs or sum ) 
A term dcbcriptive of plants that possess no 
surii 

AC CA LAURENTI A, the wife of Faustu- 
lub, shepherd of king Nuniitoi s flocks She 
brought up Romulus siid Rtmuo, who had 
bLcU expobtd on the banks of the Tiber 
From her w intoimess, she was ealltd Lupa 
(a prostitute, w/licnce the fable thitt Romulus 
was sucklul by a she wolf) Dimys Hal 
Lii — Another prostitute, in honour of whom 
ctrtun annual festivals, cdled Lmoenfaha, 
were celebntcd b> the Romans 

ACXJAPITARP, m hw, the act of becom- 
ing vassal of a lord, or of yielding him homage 
and obedience Hence, 

^C CAPITUM, signifies the money paid 
W a vassal upon his admission to a foud If 
likewise, m our ancient law, was used to 
express the relief due to the chief lord See 
Relief 

ACC ED AS AD CURIA AI, in the English 
law, a writ lying, where a imn has reexMved, 
or fiats, false pidgment in an inferior court 
It hts also for jubUce del lyed, arid h A'apecies 
of the writ Re(,oidarc 

To ACCE DL V n (jUCcedoy Lat ) To be 
added to , to come to 

ACCEIJERANDO, in music, an Italnn 
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tfrTin Tor arctli ia<jnp, iIk tmu in tlic niifidlt 
.a j>iet. ot music, t alantando is f<»i n i il- 

uig It 

ilfo Acn IIR\n , 7 fl (afitiui, I I ) 
To nnkc qi Kk, to hisRii, to qintkt i mo- 
ti)ji {JSa(oti) 

Aiihli Pt rilOiN V (ac I it ) 

1 Ihc act ot qui 1 mmg mo ion J 1 lie 
Slate of th I botl/ icockiaui {aIuIh) 

Accti I RATION lu metnames, the in- 
nea^ of m. 1( ( ilv m a in n i ig botl) \te( L- 
r tt0<4 infMlon i tli it u lucli coutmn ihv if te n t 
ffeshac^fiisciousot velocity, ind sciLluicqi illy 
or lantqiKally acctierateil Acock i itio i si incls 
iljrictl> opposed to niird lUbn, v\li eh iknatis 
i dim notion of velocity 

AtcELFB A.1 joK IS clutfly uscd m phy- 
sics, in re pcct of faUing btxlics, i c of he ivy 
bodies tenmog towards the centre ot the e*irln 
l)v the forte of ^iMty Fhit nitural bodies 
irt accclcntol in their dcsCtnt, is evident 
from v'luoiis considerations, both a piori^ 
nnd postciion — Ihus wi actinUj 6nd thit 
the gKitcrh i„ht a body tails from, the orcatcr 
imjnession it makes, and the moic vehemently 
dots It slrii c the subject pi im , or other 
obsi icle V iHoiis SVC the svstciiis iirI opinions 
vi'hich philosopher'* hoc [uodncccl to '’i count 
for this accv-k ration But is most ot them 
arv^ inculy visionny, or h>potheticil v\e 
think it needless to de'cnbo them I pecially, 
since if tht rciderwiU onlv uimit the cjcist- 
cnct of such a force as gruitv, so tvidcntlv in- 
herent ID ill bodies, without rtprd to what 
ma) he the can c ot il, the whok inv tcry oi 
ac^eit nation Will be clc lud i p C * iMtkr gra- 
vity theft, with Gahlto, oilv os i cm e or 
force which acts conuna lu o i hen) I , 
aiul U wiU be cby to conceive that the pnnci- 
ple of gravitation, which detenu le^ bouie.3 to 
descend, must by a necessary ams^jucnce 
accelerate them in fdlii g A body lining 
once begun to decsciid, through the impulse of 
gravity the state ol descending is now, by 
Newtons first law of nature, hreomL as it 
were natural to it , msoinuch tl tt were it left 
to Itself, it would for ever consume to deset id 
even though the hrst i lusc of its descent 
should ceasv lint besides this del enmna non 
to descend, impressed upon it b) the first 
cause of motion, which would be sulbcunt to 
continue to infinity the degree of motion 
already begun, new impulses ire contumalh 
superadded by the caase, which con- 

tinues to act upon the bodv already in motion, 
ta |he ‘»ame manner as ii it had remained at 
lest; l^ere being then two causes of motion, 
aii^g both m the same direction it ncce:»'>a- 
JoUq’i^s, that the u winch they 

iidflMy prodjice must be mure considcnbk 
than what eithi^r could produce separauly 
And long m fW thus continued, 

ilic same cause atift to increase 

the it mun tK be 
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continndlv aCaknud Sit posin' dun fliafc 
y ravily trom ulnUv<r piuuipk it ari'^ts, lelv 
uDif )iiij*y upon ill lei ts vt llie sime distmec 
fioiii iht ctiiiiw of ilic t.irth divifliiig the 
tiiiK which tlu fit ivv body takes up in nllhig 
lo tin. t irtii, into indcpniRly siiRill equui 
puls, gnvit) Will iinpd til c body toward the 
((litre of tht ( nth, in the lust indefinittly 
short iiistinl of tht dt stent II afttrthiswc 
suppd c tht u hou of gi ivily to ctsse iIk body 
will (onhiuit ptipcUnlly to ul\ met umlonnlv 
tow ud tlu i irth s (entrt, with an iiukfinittly 
sniill vtkdl), canal to thit wiueh rtfulud 
from tlu lust imjHilse Bui, if wt biipposi 
ihit the artion of grivity still cou’inucs the 
sunt liter llit hrst impulse, in the second 
instant, or small part of lime, the l^ody wiU 
ret Live a luw impulse toward the earth ecpnl 
to that which it rec*eived in the fust instant, 
and con&eqmmly its velocity will be doubled , 
in the thud iiistuit it will be tripled, m thd 
fouilh qnidinpled, m the hfth (jumUipitd, 
and so on eonttiiually for the impulse in idt* 
in any preceding lusUiit, is uo ways iltered by 
tint which 19 made m the following one , but 
they ire, on the conli iry, always «i eumul itect 
on each other So that the instants of\mie 
being supjKised indefinitely sttvall, and ill (qmi, 
the velocitv acquired by the falling bndj, will 
hfe at every moment proportional to th tim s 
fiom iht beginning ot the descent , in d conoc- 
qucrith the velocitv will be I roportional U) the 
tinu III which It IS produced, So lint if i 
bwlv bv this constant force accjuiK i vilocit) 
of dl* Tea suppose 111 one St eond of time i* 
will acpinc i veloeu ()4| feet in two ‘'C- 
eoiids, n th ec md , li ; m lour 

second’s »i}d go on ISoi ou hi ii io stem 
s igt thud! RX-hts smill 01 1 ir^t, lequire 
bv the fo cc ot gravity the sime \c loci tv m the 
sune time i or (\( ry equal p irtiele ot matter 
being endued with an eiuial impelling force, 
namtl) its a;f iv it) or wtigfit, the sum of all the 
forces. III an) compound miss of nuitcr, will 
be piopoiuonal to the sum of all the weights, 
or quinli les of irutter to be moved, conse- 
qnenlK the force and masses moved being 
thus constantly increased, m the same propor-* 
tioii die velocities gc nerated will be the s one 
in all bcxiics, great or smill That is a double 
force mov es a double ma s of nutter, with the 
same velocity that the single force moves the 
single mass, md so on Or otherwise, the 
w holt conipoimd mass falls all together with 
the same vclocit), and in the same manner, w 
if Its rfiartielts were not united, but as if each 
fell i)v Itself, separated all from one another 
A nd thus ill being let go at once, thejr would 
f«li together, |U9t as if diey were muted into 
out mass The foregomjj law of the descent 
of falling bodies, namely that the velocities are 
ahva)s proportional to the times oi descent, as 
well as the laws Concerning the spaces pass^ed 
over, &c were htst discovered and tauglatby 
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Ac great Galileo in ]w Mechanical J>ia- 
logues f the geneial inferences established re^ 
lative to uniformly decelerated motions bcit^ 
as bdow I'st That the velocities acquired^ 
are constantly proportional t8 tlictinns, ma 
double time a double vtlocUv, &.c 2d f hat 
the spaces described m tin whole times, each 
counted from the comnienceuieiit of the mo- 
tion, are proportional to the scpiares oi the 
tunes, or to uie scpnrts of the velocities , iliat 
is, in twice the time, the body will deseril>e 
four tunes tlie space, in thiue the time, it 
will describe nine turns the spice , in quidrii- 
j)le the time, sixteen times tm space , duel so 
on In shoit, if tlu tunes ite porportionil 
lo the numbers - - 1, 2, d, 4, &c, 

the spaces will be as 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, &e, 
which are tht sqinies of the former So tint 
if a bod) by the natural force of giavity, fill 
through the space of l6-y\ feet in the hrst se- 
cond of tini( , then m the fir t two seconds of 
Uine It will f ill through four limes as much, or 
04^ feet , in the hrst tlircc seconds it wili fall 
nine times es mueb 01 144 J feet, and so on 
And Si< the spaces tiJUn through me as the 
squares of the lime«, or of flu \cloeities, 
ihcrdorc the iiin s, or the \elo< ities arc pro- 
portion il to the sqiuic routs of the spaeis 
1(1 1 he sj iccs (le < nbed b) f ilhng IkkIus 111 
i sorits of e(piil mslnnts or nitenals of time/ 
will be as the Olid ) , « . a « 

numbers - -f " ’* 

which are the differ- 

tnccs of the sq Hires y 1, 4, 9, lO, 2>, 8i.c 
or whole spices - J 
th It IS the bridy whu h hi« run through 
feet in tlie first second, will in th( next second 


run through 4S|- htt, m the thinl second 
ind 50 on 4 th If the body fall thrcM gh my 
'‘pace in my time it icquires a velocity tquil 
to double that spice , that is, m an equ il urn^ 
with tire last velocity icquired if uiuforrnlv 
«untmue(l, it would piss over ju«t double liie 
spice So if a IxKly fill through 10 ^^ feet in 
the first second of time then it h is icqinred 
I vtlocilv ol iJj feet III isieoiid, thit is if 
the body move unifonnlv for one second w irh 
the velocity uqiiirod it will piss (ntr ket 
111 ibis one second md if in anv tiiiK tht 
boK fill through lOO feet, then in mother 
tqud time, if it move unifoimlv with ibf \t 
locitv list acquired, it will piss over JOO ktt, 
md soon {llutlons Dh^ Ste ilso Gnoorff v 
Mtcfiamuy vol i and Ihiuy s '\afural Plulo 
AOp/i//, vol 1) — Fhc following iheortins for 
priciice, ire denveal from tlie gtntril doctrine 
of acceleration la*t g ripiescnt the vdocit) 
acf|mre(! by a body it the end of 1 second oi 
unit of lime by means of the accelenting foicc 
/•'the time or the number of seconds in which 
the body passes over anj spue if, ind v the 
velocity aajuired it the end of that tunc then 
wc have v « g md v ^ fro n w hich 
two ^nations mult tlie following 
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^nd here, when the constant force is tlie na- 
tiiial force ot graxit), tlieu the distance J g de- 
scended in the hist second, in tin laiitucle of 
London, is 16^^ feet but if it be any otiicr 
constant force, the value of g will be dificrent, 
in proportion as the force is more or less (See 
1 ORCL) The motion of an asceuduig body 
or of one that is impelled upwards, is diuii- 
nishtd or retarded hv the same principle ot 
gravity, acting in a conti irv dirceticn Such 
ihod\ ascends until it ha<. lost ill its motion, 
which It docs 111 tlu same pice ol lime, that 
the body would liave taiin no ni iccpuring, 
b) filling a vcl()( Uy cqi al lo that with which 
the falling body begin to lie progeted upwirds 
And eonsccjmntly tlu luijits to which boduk 
iscend w hen projccUtl i pw irds with dificrtnt 
vdocitics, are to cac'i uiii r as tiie squares of 
tho^'c velocities 

Acceleration of Bodiss on in- 
ciivcn PevNi-s I lie same ,^cneral laws 
obtain here, as m bodies I illmg freely or ptr- 
junuicLil uly, nimel) that the vtlocitics are 
is the times, and tlu spaces descended down 
the planes, as the s(juarts of the limes, or of 
the vcloeitfes But those velocities are less, 
acc irciin^ to tfie sine of the plane s mehnation, 
md the sjiices les& icf ording lo the sep are of 
the sine See I nclin bD PI ane 

Accelerating Forii-, in phjsics, is 
the force thu acc eleratcs tlu motion or \ c hicity 
of hodicb, md it is cqinl to orexprt <d b\, 
the quotient irising from the motive or abso- 
lute foicc, divided by the mass or weight of 
the bud) that is moved In phvsical coiMider- 
ition^ re spcL ting forces, vehx ities, times, and 
spices gone over, the first mqunv is the acce- 
lentiiic, or accelerative force Tins forte is 
gnuti or Kss m proportion to*lhe velocitv it 
gene rues in the same time, and by this velocity 
It H nu isured All iccelerating forces ire 
<<piil, and generate equal velocities, that have 
the motive forces directl) proportional to tlw 
qu iiiuties of nutter so a double motive force 
will move a doubla (juaiitit^ (d m itter with 
the 8ime velocit), as dso a tnole motive force 
a tuple quantitv a (piac’nij)lc fore i a quadruple 
quinliiy, 6tc all with the ^anic velocity And 
tins IS the reason whv all bodies fdl equally 
swift by the force of arwitv , for the motive 
force IS exactly proportional to their waight or 
mass In general the accelerating force is in 
the direct ratio of the motive force, and inverse 
ratio oi the quantity of matter the cases 
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*is* Kvrubly accelerated motions* the form^lss 
kid down m a Receding article will require 
sqipe modification here wc are to consider 
tb^ irelations of the fluxions of the timcs, velo- 
city, &c Consequently taking the fluents of 
Ihoee expressions^ in particular cases, the rela- 
tions of time, space, \elocity, &c are obtained 
Now if t denote the time in motion, 

V the velocity generated by any force, 
s the space passed over, 
i; and g the variable force at any p'lrt of 
the motion, or the velopi^ the force would 
generate in one second of time, if it should 
continue mvanable, like the force of gravity, 
during that one second) and therefore the 
value of this velocity g) will be m proportion 
to 32 ^ feet, as that variable force, is to I the 
force of gmi ity Then because the force may 
be supposed constant dunng the uidefimtely 
tmill time /, and that in uniform motions the 
^aces and velocities are proportionil to the 
tunes, we from thence obtain these two gene* 
xal fundamental proportions, 

1 s 1 * t,or s ^ ti, 
g i 1 t,orv^gt 

From wliieh are dtrned the four formulas* 
below, in which the \aluc oi each quantity is 
wepre^std m terms of tlie rest 

i - - i « 



And these tlieorcins equally hold good for 
the destruction ui motion and lelocity, by 
UicauiltOl R irduigioicei, is for the generation 
gi the saim by me ms ol accelerating forces 
Agcela&ai ION, in astrononn, is often 
for the time w lure by a hxul star in one 
4luroal re\oli^u of thccaith, appears to anti- 
cipate the mean motion of the sun 1 his ap- 

parent accclcntion of the tars, inscs fiom the 
IWtardatioii of the sun, owng to Ins apparent 
motion in hrs orbit tov the east, which is 
about 5y' 8 f of a degree every day, and this is 
passed over iii nbout 3' 5 > -j^of lucm time 
tfhat IS a fixed rises or sets, or p isses ihv. 
meridian, ibout 3 56 '" sooner each day than it 
did on the pr< ceding one Ihis acceleration 
is, in fict, equal to the diffeience between tJic 
ijEjcasuros of a mean soiai day, and a kidtical 

my 

AtClilERATrON OF A PfaWEt V 
pknet IS said to be accelerated m its rno^on, 
wb^ m real diurnal monou exceeds ita mean 
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diurnal motion* And^ dh the nAttr 
the planet is said to be retarded m ifa mottion* 
when the mean exceeds the real dTurna} ma* 
tion This uieqpaiity arises from obanga 
m the distance of the planet from the adn, 
which 18 continually varying, the planet mov- 
ing always quicker in its orbit when nearer 
the sun, and slower when farther off 
Acceleration of the Moon, a term 
used to express the increase of the moon's 
mean motion from the sun, compared with 
the dmmal motion of the earth, so that iti» 
now a httle swifter than it was formerly IJr^ 
Halley was the flyst who made this discovery, 
and he was led to it W comparmg the ancient 
eclipses observed at laabylon with those ob- 
served byAlbatennms in the ninth century^ 
and some of hts own time^The moon s meaia 
motion is deduced froip a comparison of dh-* 
tant observations The tune between them, 
being divided by the number of intervening 
revolutions, gives the average tune of one revo- 
lution, or the mean lunar period the 

ancidnt Chaldean observitions are compared 
with those of Hipparchus, wc obtain i certain 
period, when tnobC of Hipparchus are com- 
pircd with some m the ninth century, ob- 
tain a period somewhat shorter, when the last 
art compared with those of Tycho Brahe, wg 
obtain one still shorter, and when Braht^s 'ire 
compared with those of our day, we obtain 
the shortest period of all — and thus the moon s 
mean motion ap|xars) to accelerate contiiiually, 
and the accelerations appear to be m the dupli- 
cate ratio of tht tinn-b Ihe acceleration for 
the century which ended in 17OO is about nine 
seconds of a degree , that is to bay, the w hole 
motion of the moon during the 17th century 
must be increased nine secondb, in order to 
obtain Its motion during the ISth , and as 
much must he taken from il, or added to the 
computed longitude, to obttin its motion dur- 
ing the lOih, and the double of this must be 
taken from the motion during the lOih, to 
obtain its motion during ihe 1 *>111, Ac Many 
ronicclurcs ha\e been offered as to the cause 
of this acceleration, and it was often looked 
upon as i stumbling block xn the way of the 
Newtoni ui philosoplij, until at length M La- 
place ha., happily bucceeded m deducing, ir 
from the Newtonian Kw of planetary defec- 
tion^ As tins is a subject of considerable iiii- 
poTtance, we shall enter a little snto M. I a- 
place’s explanation — ^The lunar period vvhicli 
we observe, is not that which Would have ob- 
tained, had the moon been influenced by the 
earth alone We should not have knoyvn that 
htr natural period was increased, had Uie dis- 
turbing influence of the sun remained un* 
f hanged, but this varies in the inverse tnpli- 
c iU ratio of the earth s distance from the sun, 
and IS therefore greater m our winter, when 
the earth is nearer to the sun "this is tho 
source of tlie annual equation^ by whudi thft 
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tunar pettod m Jantiaiy is mide to exc^ ikat 
in July neatly 24 minutes Xlie angular ve- 
locity of the moon is diminished in general 
and this munencal coeificient varies m the 
inverse ratio of the cube of the earth s distance 
frotn the sun If we expand this inverse cube 
of the earth's distance into a senes arranged 
accordiDg to the sines and cosines of the earth's 
mean motion, making the earth s mean 
distance unity, we ahall find that the senes 
contains a term equal to ^ of the square of 
the eccentricity of the earth s orbit There- 
fbre the expression of the dinuiiuiion of the 
moon s angular velocity contains a term equal 
to rfir velocity, multiplied by ^ of iht 

fiquare of the earths eccentricity, or equal to 
the product of the square of the eccentricity, 
itiultiphed by the moon’s angular velocity, and 
divided by IIQ 33 {\ of 170) I^id this eccen- 
tricity remain constant, tins product would 
also be constant, and would still be confounded 
with the general diminution, inakiiij^ a con- 
*tant part of it but the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbjt is known to dimmish, and its di- 
minution IS the result of the miner ihty of 
the Newtonian law of the planetary deflections 
Although this diminution is exceedingly <^mall, 
its effect on the lunar motio i bccomcb sensible 
by accumul ition in the courst of agts Ihe 
eccentricity dmiinisliicig, the diminution of 
the moon’s angular motion must iNo dniii- 
msh that is the uigular motion must increase 

Diirfhg the eighUentli century, the square 
of the earth s eccentricity has diminished 
O 000001 ^325, the mtan distanct from the sun 
being =r 1 Ihis has inert istd the angular mo- 
tion of the moon in th it tinu, 0 00000()0128 j 
As this augment ition is gradual wi must 
multiply ttie in >i liar motion during, the cen- 
tury by /he hall of this (juariti(> , in order to 
obtain Its accumulated efltet I Ins vmII be 
found to be <) vCry neirly which txcctds thit 
deduced from a most careful torupaiison of 
the motion of the list two (cnlunes, oril) by 
a fraction of a second ’ While the ditiiinulioii 
of the square of the tccentncity ot the l irth s 
orbit can be supposed proporlioiil to the 
time, this effect will be as me squares of the 
timc', When tin*? tluory is tomj aied with 
observations, the coincidence is vvondirfnl in- 
deed The effect on the moons motion is 
periodical, as the chinge of the solu eccen- 
tricity IS, and Its penoa includes million^ of 
years Its efiect on the moon longitude will 
amount to several degiecs before the se^uhr 
acceleration change to a retanlation (Lrcyclo 
Bntan ) 

ACCELERAT'OR URI^jT (accflc'^ator, 
KC musculu^, from accclfro, tohi,tci> -Tyc- 
culutor semims Bulho-cai i ? rmub of inslow 
A muscle of the penis It ari'!e^ fleshy from 
the ‘iphincter am and membranous part of the 
urethra, and tendmou from the crus, nearly" as 
Jir forwards as the beginning of the corpus 
^veroosum penis, the infenoi fibres run mure 
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transversely^ ntul the su^nor descend m stn 
oblique direction It is inserted into a line in 
the middle of the bulbous part of the urethra, 
where each joins with its fellow, by which 
the bulb IS completely closed The use of 
this pair of muscles is to dri' e the urine or se- 
men forward, and by grasping the bulbous part 
of the urethia, to pusJi the blood towards it*% 
corpus cavernosum, and the glands by which 
they are distended 

To ACCLND, V a (accendo, Lat ) To 
kindle, to set on fire iJJecay oj Ptefy) 

ACCLNDEN lES, a lower order of minis- 
ters in the Romish church, whose office is to 
light and trim the candles 

ACCENDONhS, or Accedones, in Ro- 
man antiquity, a kind of officers in the gladia- 
tonan schools, who excited and animated the 
combatants dunng the fij^ht 

ACCENSl, 111 Roiinti antiqmtv, was ap- 
plied to three deseriptions ot persons I lo 
certain supernumerary soldiers, desigiud to 
supjdy the places of thoie who should be dis- 
abkd oi Idled Q lo a kind oi adjutinls 
appointed by the tribune to as ist eich centu- 
nan md dccunin 3 To in inferior order 
ol ohicers, appoint! d to itUnd tlic Romm 
magistrates, somewhat in the manner of ushers 
or tipstas es imoug us 

AC CL'NSION, s The act of kindling, or 
setting a body on fire 1 bus tlie acceribu5;i of 
tinder is effected by strd mg fire with flint 
and steel 

ACCENT, s {act nit us f Lat ) 1 The 
man ler ot synaking or pronouncing 2 Ihc 
sound of asylliblt {Shah bp ) 3 The marks 

made upon s> liable s to regulate their pronun- 
ciation {Holdo) 4 A modification of the 
voicv, expressive of the passions or sentiments 
{Prim) 

Accent hi its jnimitivc sense an affec- 
tion ot the voice wtiich gives each syllibU of 
a word its thie pit^h m respect of height or 
lowness Th'* word is originally I atm, ary 
ccfttu^ a compound of ud, to, and cflwo, to 
sing In tins sense, accent is sjiionvmous 
with the Greek the 1 atm /cwor, or tonor, 
and the Hebrew Dpo e;u$ius, taste The ac- 
cent, properly, only respects high and lo v or 
acute and gr we Though the modern gina- 
marians use it aUo in respect of loud and soft, 
long and short, bat this conlounds Accent 
witn Quantity 

Accfvt is also u'^cd m gimimar, fbr ^ 
character placed over i svUnjk to mark the 
accent, 1 c to she a it is to be pronounced in 
a high ‘^r, or ui ilowei toiit , and to regulate 
the infltxions of \mre in reading It is 
distingunlied from emp'^asis, as the former 
regard the ton^. of tht voice, the latter the 
strength of it We rtcl o i three grtmmatioal 
iccenis in ordinary use, all borrowed from the 
Greeks, viz the aciUe accent, which «.hevP8 
when the tone of the voice is to d In 

roodern writings U w a little line, or >vrgula. 
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\>lace<l o\er tlie \owfel» a little slopinp; or in 
chtied, in its descent, from right to left, 48 
It Id not ordinarily used, either in English or 
Latin the Jbreiich, indeed, retain it, but it is 
only to mark the close or masculine 6 — Ihe 
grate accenf, when tut note or tone of the 
^oice is to bt depressed, and is hgurcrl thui» 
•—Ihe ctreumflex accent, which is composed 
of l)oth the acute and thi grave, it jioints out 
a kind of uudulatioii of the voice, and is cx- 
prts^jed thus or * But if it be true th it 
the whole s}'jtcui of pronunciation turns on 
three acrenh, it is no less true, tliUeithof 
these tlirtt wlmits of sovcial degree** Ihe 
atuu ucent for instance may Ik cither 
higher or Kmtr, may be simply icutc, lery 
acute , and the like holds of the grnc u d cir- 
cumflex So that each ol the time eoniiion 
accents is as it weit , i genus, me ludmg divers 
■particular species, though the mcieut grim- 
inanai & have not uionght fit to gue pvrticular 
names ind i gores to all these difVreiKfs Ihe 
Hebrews h we i gi mimatic il 1 rheto icai, and 
a musical ucent, though tie first iiid last 
seem, in effect, to be the line both being 
comprised undei the aencril rumc of Unic 
It cents, becuise they give the piopti tone to 
svlliblcs i the rhetorical iccents ne snd to 
be euphonic , inasmuch as thev tend to nuke 
thepronumi tion more sweet iiiel a^rce ih’c 
Iheie ire four euphonic accents md twcnt\- 
five touK , however authors arc not i^rced is 
to the lo'iubcr, ot which somt ne phctd 
above, \n<l others below the svllibk , llie 
Hebrew accents s^ning not onl> to ngtil ti 
the riMUgfi inel f dlmgs of he \oi^( 1 t il o 

to distinguish lh( seetiou (loiod , mid mem 
bvt of periods, 111 a eh toiirse, in<l to answer 
the sum pur] tost vvitii tlu jioiui in other 
lan^in^s Ihcir icceuts ire divjdtl into 
rn j)cr<tr*., kings, dukes ike eich Ik nine, i 
title ansvvtnlile to tlu inij or a ue o^toc dis- 
tinction 1 *, makes riicir emperor inks over 
a wnolc obra e and teijuinatis the v use eom- 
plete^y ansvvc’-ing to our r«iinl J !icir kiii'>’ 
answer^ to our colon, and theirdds to our 
comma 1 lie k iu't^ how cv cr, occ isi m illv he 
comes a duke and the dul f a kiri^ as t i 
phrans irc more or U s shoii llu IJebrfw 
accents in eflex't, hue '^omeilung e > nmon 
with tho e of the Grecls and tins md 
soineiluug pec uh ir to t n sel es \\ h they 
have in cc lumon, is tb it they m irl ilu to ic , 
jshevvmg how the vo is to b*" iistd, md 
Slink, on cert uu liable s Whit they have 
jieculiir IS that the) do ih'* office of the poiiOs 
m othe> linguage* It is certain that tlie an 
Cient Hebrews were not atqu tinted with these 
accents iheir origin and u e ilic^cforc liivi 
l)eeu much control erte-c An I then h i h tn 
full as much dispute comerning llic inuq niv 
Ike of ll c Greek accci t& as 01 those ot the 
Hebrew The use of a<f en^ to pn v at am 
Is mos^ lemark iblv perceived in sonit 
langiiiag) , paruculaily the biaiiicsc and 
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Chniest \mong the p6opIc of China, evciy 
word, or (whicl;i is the same thing) 8) liable^ 
admits of five accents, as spoken more acutely 
or remissK , ind thus stands for many different 
things 1 he Mine sound vn, according to tne 
accent affixed to it, sigmfusGod, a w ill, ex- 
cellent, stupidity, and a goose 1 he Chinese 
hive but 3*50 spoken words in theif language, 
but tlicse being imdtqihed by the different 
icccntsorum b which affect tm vowels, fur- 
nish a I ujgu ige tolerably copious By me^ans 
hereof, their 3 30 si tuple sounds come to denote 
10)0 things, hut this being hardly sufficient, 
they are inrnastd furtner by aspirates added 
to eicli word to doubk the number Ihe 
( him sL onl/ reckon four accents, for vvhicft 
llu imssioii iTies use the follow mg marks, 
a,a to vvhicJi tin y hav e acl led a fifth, thiu 
d Among the Lnglish it is found that tm- 
jihasib in particular cises, alter® the seat of 
the aeeent riiis is demolish dile from the 
follow in ^ example “ He sh ill nicrcasc, but 
I shall fZ/cu ast ‘lliere i** 1 difference be- 
tween giv mg iiid ft /-piv ing In this sper its 
of fonijKisition /i/f tt^ihihtv IS much more es- 
s ntial than prooibilitv In tluse tviinplcs, 
tlu cnnnn is rt pure the itcinl to be pi iced 
011 S) Habits to winch it does not commonly 
belong 

‘'AcvtNT in music r a ncxhihtion of 
thevoue if (xi tss i passion Jbver) bir or 
me iwire is ( vkledinto icccnted md un icccnt- 
td j iris I lu u I lied pirts art the ])rincrpil , 
being tho c inte id d cliudy to move uid af- 
het It is on llu t llu spirit of the music dc- 

{ lends luinc llu hirnioiy is in gtiunl to 
)< lull aiul \ I of discords ni the iceented 
puis of ib^ nu isme while in llie uimc edited 
jMil ilieorlsuv illowed In common iniu , 
ot foul ciokhti in a bu, the accditn itioii 
will fill ii>aills in tlu first ind third crotclicts 
of the bu m t ipk tunc on tlu fust luite <A 
the hir J>ut lius lulc uc often departcol 
lio n auvl wnn imu n sia ccs® 

/o \ tctNi f a (Irom acientns I at ) 

1 I to pt »k words with j I irti- 

rel to lI ^ gr until itu il mill or rule* 
(/ hIc) J M ’ to pionminct or utter 
m geuiil iUiitun) t Jo write or note 
llu' k dU 

I( \( ( b \Tl, ATI , / a (ar((nfu(r,l*x ) 
rojlui till ) !♦) r ( dlls over tlu vowels 
A' ( 1 Ml V 1 ION, V (from mcaifuafc) 
ill 1 i ot pladug tie iceeiil in pionnncia- 
tion 

4)\CrilT i a (am/ito 1 it aaepter, 
br 1 I Jo tike with pit i un , tn urine 
kindly to admit vvith ijiprobition {Drydtn) 

2 lu tbe lan<Lidj;( of the Bide, to iccept 
pd on , IS to act with person d and partial 
lesr d 

\( CLP Tj\ Bl 1 1 rV s 1 he quality of 
hei u uccptabk {favlof} 

( I Pr\BI E, a iacceptahle, French) 
Grateful, pleasing 
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JiCCE'PTABlENlSS, * (from amp fa- 
I ic) *1 he mialUY of being 'icccptablc ( C rev ) 
AC Cl ad (f^nm acaptable) 

In an 'iccu^ble nnnncr ( V ay lor) 

•ACCE PTANCJ , y {ac^ptame^ Fr ) Re- 
ception with approbation { Sptmer) 
Acceitancf, in common law, clcnoUs 
a tacit agreement to i prcccoing act, which 
might h'i\e been ckfcatul lud a\oidcd, were 
It not for such 'iccLpl'ince hati — If a min ind 
his wife, seised of luul in the light of the 
V ife, miUt d joint U ist, or hollment by dcid 
reserihng rent, tlu mm djnig, ind tin wile 
rccenni;, the unt, sneh uceipt is d< cintd m 
accept nice, nid slnll mile tlu K isi out 
so that she slnll be hirud fiom br the 

writ, (_ui m Mia 

AcctPiANCE, in coimiierct i th< siib- 
scrilmij^, s gning, 'iiid mil ing one s s If debtor 
for the sum contained in a hill of e^elnn^S 
or other oblicition If the c be i i^ht un- 
derstanding bet\ een both \ o*iies, a mill mat- 
in uiiounts to m leceplaiuc, as ‘ I e ne Nour 
bill with me, and 1 will anept^ it or, < dl 
for it tomorrow and it sh dl be iceeptcd 
Jhis obliges IS eltMtinlly b> tlu nUnii of 
the iiK’^eb nts md hw, i jf tlu jnrt\ 1 id 
utiidK signed the bdl ihit sh(i ilcl i nnn 
J c i e yo If bill with uu md 1 will 
fool over ni} iccoiii I btu\ecTi tiu dtiwei 
md im iiul i dl to moirov\, uul T \ iM lenpt 
th< bill Kcordin^h, this sii dl not miount 
to a eom]>l< tc am pi im lor this mention of 
the mo III , w is re »\1\ i itoiu'id to gne him 
m opjio innity of (\iimiiii-, if tlurc were 
edicts m lu^ h inds to iiswer, \ithemt which 
j>i rliijis lu woidd not ueept tlu une so it 
s\ 1 ril d by l/ird ( hit i li si (t Jl d 

ACC 1 FI M ION V /iro.n f/nr/iO 1 
Rtiiption wiullur or bid CS7t/rtn/) J 
Good leceplion, Kicptnue {lUihiJt) i llie 
stite of beiii^ uciptnble, id t Venpt- 
diice in the junci t il sen c {Sotdh ) ) Iht 

Tiicming of a veoid, as it is C( miiu) ily Hci ntd 
{liivfhij) 

VC Cl FUR or Acceptor, s (irom 
m icpi) I he pi rson th it u ct pts 

AC ( PFIILV"! K)^, s (ui^cpfilalm I it ) 
ihe remission of i ddil bv an acquittance 
from the credilcr testifying tlie reeiipt of 
mom V which h is nenr been jnid 
A(^CLFllt)\ 9 (aatpiJWj Vr f,oni ar- 
rrpf?o I It ) Ihe rteencil sense of i word, 
the meaning not in use ( Ihii /iioiul) 
ACCFSS, 5 (Mresw/slit «cf<A, hr) 1 
The wiy by which uy ihin^ uny be an- 

{ nmtheQ {Hammond) 2 ltenicins,fnli- 

of apiiroaching cilhei to things or iitn 
(J\lil/on) J Increjj^sc, eiihrgcment , addi- 
tion (ilflcci?*) 4 iht return oi fils of a dis- 
tempe r 

AC C FSSARINLSS, e (from accctitfr//) 
The state of ben g lecessar) 

A*CCEbSAlCV, e (i corruption of acca 
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^ojf/) That contributes to a ciinw without 
bung the chief constituent of ii {Clatend ) 
ACC f SSlRIJi, <7 (czcccssidh^, Lit 
sti /c, I r J 1 hat may be appreiaehocl i^ldUi^oji} 
ACCLSSlON, A (accdiiOt 1 at c/cerswo/j 
Fr ) 1 Inc feast b^ something added , e nl irgv- 
ment, augmentation J Ihe «t 

oi toimng to, or joining one s self to as iccc'. 
Sion to i eonfaleiacv 3 Ihe act of irruing 
at, is the KnipS leei ssion to the throne 
VccLssioN, (acfc5sio, J from atcedo^ to 
appraich) llu ijijMoac h or commencement 
of i dl I a e A le rm mostK ipjihed to i fe u r 
\ huh Ills ])U 0 M ms or e\a(eibiUoi!s, thus 
the iceis 1011 of fuer me ms tlu commeuce- 
Jientoi ipprouhof the pMCMil jiened 
/\((] S^OlUlorWiiiis {iu(t f oiiif vr 
nn 7, f oil! cjcccc/c/, in ij prouh, ocdlulfrom 
llu ecmr c ihiylili) llu n ime li cn by 
\\ libs to two nerves which Mtnd, one on 
cub suk from tlu seconil fourth uul fihh 
euvic d pairs of nerves ihreiiq h the gu u foi i 
n in of llu oenjutd boju uul pi«*s out m 
fiom llu ennimn ihioiigh the formiiin 1 1 - 
(in with the ])ir v igniii to be distributed on 
the fip /Ills muse It 

ACClSbORlIV ad Cfnui /fc tSSOfp^ 

In the nunner of m ueesoiv 

\( Cl SSC>R^ a lomu] lO mothir thing 
so istoinciiise it, (ichtioi \\{I/o<li(t) 

icctSuOHY, V {o(i (wontn I It ftccfs- 
uiK f r ) Some j er on or I in^ which ucuKs 
oi IS uJdtrl 10 in ) lu i moit ronsulcubli j er on 

0 tiling 

y\ccv*ssoRY orAecfssAR in c >mmon 
hw, is ehitlly Used foi i person ginllv of a 

1 lonio IS ofltme not jiimeipdlv hi t bv puti 
(ipitiim is b> ulvue, ( mm n d oi eonce d- 
jiunl llurc ire two kinds of ufessoius 
before ibe fut, mil ifui it flu In t is be 
wiiocommnuls or j roc mis nmiK r toeinmmt 
felony, and i not j lesmihiii elf, for if lie be 
jmseiit he is ijiniuijid lie siiond is lu 
who receives is',i5is e)r ei mforts my man 
tint hisdtmc nmidei, orhlm\, \ lure of he 
In Knowledge \ ni n nu> iho be icicssory 
to 111 iteewny h> aiding uieiviug, Ac in 
leces^or) in feloi \ An ucessory in felony 
hdl hive jiielgnunl of life md munber, is 

well IS the jirincipd, v ho did the feVi »\ , but 
not till the jirmcipd he fii t iitunud, md 
iouvict, or outlivved tlurcoii V\ luu the 
principd IS p cloned without ittondir, the 
icccbsoiy cmnoi lu ariu^nd it being a 
maxim in law I hi non tsL prmcipihs, non 
potest es«e accessoiius Ku it the principal 
be pwdc^iicd, or hue hi eki^v nur ittamckr, 
the iccts ory shill be in ii '-rud 4 and j \V 
and AI c 4 And b> st i i Anne, e (j it 
IS enacted tint when tlu pnn i[ il jseon- 
V fled of felon) or tmdsmuto o ciuikn^cs 
above twenty of tlic jury, ji slinl be law'ltd 
to proceed igun t the iccos'-oiv in ihi sunr 
manjiti as if the prmcij al hud Ue i ilumUcl, 
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Ani! tiotwidtttanding such principal be 
admitted to his clergy, pardoned, or deliv# red 
before atlaindtr In some cases also, if the 
pnncipal cannot be taken, then the accessory 
may be prosecuted for a misdemeanor, and 
punished by fine, impironment, Bec Stat 
ibid See stat 5 Anne, c 3 1 In the lowest 
and highest oflences tiiere are no accessories, 
but all are principals as in riots, routs, forci- 
ble entries, and other trespasses, which are 
the lowest ofienccs So also m the hjahest 
offence, which is, according to our law, nigh 
treason, there are no accessories Cok Littlet 
71 

ACTIDFNCE, s (a corruption of acet- 
denf^, from aicidentta, I at ) The little book 
containing the first rudimenls of grammar, 
and e:imlaining the projierties of tiie eight 
parts or speech 

ACCIDFNS, Accident, ill philosophy 
per accidens, is frequently used irnong philo- 
sophers to denote w hat docs not follow from 
Ae nature of a thing, but from some acciden- 
tal qinlity thereof in which srni.e it stands 
opposed to ]5er se, which denotes the ri iture 
and essence of a thing Ihvis, fire js said to 
burn per se, or considered as fire, and not per 
accidens, but i piece of iron, though red-hot, 
only burns per accidens, b) a quality accidental 
to It, md not considered is iron 
Accidens, {from accidc*, to happen) A 
•yinptoni n diseases 

ACCIDENT, s {acetdens, ) 1 The 
property or qinhtv of any being, which miy 
be bcparated from it, at hast in thought {Da- 
tne^) 2 In grammar, the property of i word 
iHatdt 1 ) 3 Th it which happens unforeseen , 
casualty, chance {HolPiPr) 

AtCiDfNT, in heraldry, an additional 
point or mirk lu a coit of inns which rriij 
be cither omitted or retained yvithout altering 
the essence of the armour, such as abatement, 
dilfcrencc, and tincture 
ACCIDF NTAL, « {arndental, Fr ) A 
property nonesscnual OratU) 

ArciDENTAT a {kom accident) 1 Hai- 
itig the quality of an accident non-essentnl 
(Tiilotson) 2 C^asual, fortuitous, happening 
by chance 

Accidental CoLOLRs are those which 
depend upon the affections of the eye, in con- 
tradistinction to those which belong to the 
hght itself The impressions made upon tjiq 
eye by looking stedfastly at a particular colour 
are various, according to the single colour or 
combination of colours m the object and they 
COnti||[U<^ Ibr some time after the eye ij with- 
drawn, and give a false colouring to other 
otdeets Mi BuflRin has endeavoured to trace 
the connections whi« li these accidental colours 
^tth such as are natural, tn i variety of 
The same subject has likewise been 
tnjgetiiiotisly treated by Dr Darwin 
^ D|<GNI^IK8« and D£B|L7- 
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Titt> tn aatrology, certain camal dispdritioiril 
of the planets, whereby they are suppoaed ti> 
be cither strengthened, CT weakened 
Accidental Jf^oiNT, in perspective, iff 
that point in the horizontal hue where th^ 
projections of two lines parallel to each other 
meet the perspective plane 
ACCIdE WTALLY, ad (from atctdttii" 
tal) 1 After an accidental manner (Haruetf)* 
2 Casually , fortuitously {Swtft) 
ACCIISeNTALNES^, s (from accident 
ial) The mialiw of being. accidental 

ACCFPIENT, i {accipims, ) A re* 

cciver 

ACCIPITER, (from acetpto, to take ot 
seize) J The hawk, so named from its rapau^ 
city Its fat was formerly esteemed itt mMi- 
cineas an antidote in ophthalmias (See Fa l- 
co) 2 Accipiter means also a bandage foy 
the nose, from the tightness of its grasp, or its 
hawk s-claw shape 

ACCIPITRaNA See Hieracjum, and 
Sisymbrium 

ACCIPITRES The first order of the 
I inn^art class. Birds the onhnal character 
bung, bill somewhat hooked downwards, the 
upper mandible dilated near the point, or 
armed with a tooth , nostrils open legs short, 
and strong, feet formed for perching# having 
tlwcc toes forwards and one backwards toes 
warty under the joints, cliws hooked and 
sharp pointed body muscular, ffesh tough 
and not fit to be eaten, food, the carcases of 
other animals, which they seize and tear, 
icvt in high places, e; 2 ;f 2 ;s about four, female 
larger than the malt they lue in pairs See 
ZOOI OCY 

ACCISMUS, denotes a feigned refusal of 
something which a person caniestlj desires 
Ihc word IS Latin, or rather Greek axxitr/x®;, 
sup|)oscd to be formed from yfero, the nam^ 
of a foolish old woman famous m antiquity 
for an afTecUtion of this kind In rhetoric^ 
It IS used as i species of irony 
7o ACCITE, V a (acciio, Lat ) To call; 
to summon 

ACC'IUS (Lucius), a Latin tragic poet, 
was born according to some in the year of 
Rome 581 He wrote several tragedies, on 
sulqects taken from the Grecian history, and 
one, entitlerl Brutus, from the Roman Two 
comedies, one named the Wedding, and the 
other the Merchant, are aho ascriW to him 
Hi«* stjle has been accounted too harsh, but 
he IS ^nerally allowed to have been a great 
poet Besides these performAuces, he wrote 
nis Annals, and several poems There was 
also, m the s irne age, an orator of the name of 
Aocius, against wnom Cicero defended Clu- 
enlius He was a native of Pisaurum 
AC CLAIM, s {acclamo, Lat ) A shout ef 
praise , acclamation (MtHon) 
ACCLAMATION, a confused notse, or 
shout of joy, wjuch the public cxpiw 
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tlk^r appfavise^ esteem, or approl)atton of any 
thing Acclamation, in a more proper «cnsc, 
denotes a certain formula of words, uttered 
with extraordinary \ehemence, and in i pecn- 
liAr tone, somewhat resemblthgasong frequent 
in the ancient assemblies Ac clannrions were 
tisually acconi|>anie(l uith appltuscs, witli 
which they are sonitiimes confounded, though 
they ought to he distinguishtd , as acclaiiidticm 
Was given by the voire, applause by the hands , 
besio^, acclamation w'ls also bestow ed on per- 
sons absent, a{>phuse onl) on tliosc present 
Acclamation w as also gu-eu by women, where- 
as applause seems to lino been conbiud to 
men Acclamation, at hrst praeliscd in tlie 
theatre, aud passing tliciia to the senate, &.t 
was in q)roccss of tFme recentd into the acts 
of councils, and tlie ordiiiiTy assemblies of tlic 
church The preachci, when admired, w is 
interrupted by \ inous expressions of approln 
lion a Orthodoi ' Flnrd ApostU ' These 
reclamations being earned to excess, and often 
misplaced, were at length abrogiicd, though 
they npjicar to have been used as low dow ii as 
the time of St Bernard 

Acclamation, in rhetoric, the same as 
Ep/phoneMa 

Acclamation Medals, among anti- 
quaries, such as represent people in thc|X)sturc 
of acclimation 

\i CLI'VI I Y, s (from acclmis^ T at ) The 
steepness or slop( of a line iiiclining to the 
hori/on, ret koned upward , os the ascent of a 
hill 18 the aecbvitv, the descent is the deelnity 
{Ray) 

Al (T OLS, a {acchitts, Lai ) Rising 
with a slope 

/« A(CLOY, a (Sec Cloy) l To 
fill up, in ail ill sense, to crowd, to stufi fuJl 
( Spenstr) 2 To fill to satiety {Ray) 

ACClOYlD, igmfif- packed, thus, i 
horse s fool when packed in shoeing, is said to 
be arc loj ed 

risALCOITjW 71 (SeeCoii) Tocrowd, 
to bu lie, to be in a hurry {Sp(mir) 

AC C OI \ among the Rom ms, signified a 
person who lived near some place, in which 
sense, it differed from ineula, the inhabitant 
of such s pi ICC 

ACCOl ADh, a ceremony anciently used 
in the conferring of knighthood ind supposed 
to be the embiact, or kiss which primes an- 
ciently gi\e the new knight, os a token of 
their ifiection () thus will rather have it to 
lie a blow on the chine of the neck, e,ivui on 
J.he s une occ i ion 

ACCX)LhL, sometimes synonimous with 
Acco LADE 1 1 18 also used in ^ anous senses 
*n heraldry, sometimes it is applied to two 
things )oinul, at other tunes, to animals 
with crowns, or collars about their necks, 
as the lion m the Ogilvt s inns, and, listly, 
to maces, swords, &c placed salterw ise behind 
f Ho abield 

ACXJOLENT, $ {accolaiSjha ,^ ) Ah^rdcrer 


ACC 

ACCOMMODABLE, a {acrominQdaliRs^ 
Lat ) lhat may be fined {ff afts) 

2o AC COMMODAir, ?» a {accominudop 
Lat ) 1 losupplj withcomcineiKie8(<S/i</Avj[; ) 
2 To adapt, to nt (2 oc Ac) ^ loieeouuk, 
to idjiist what seems uiconsisleiu or at \au 
uiCL {Norn^) 

Accommodate, a {accommodatu^, Lat ) 
Suita hk lit {7 Ulotioit) 

AC LO MMODA I FLY, ud Suitabl} , 
fitly 

ACCOMMODATION, s (from 
tiwdafe) 1 Ihovisiou (S comemennos i. 
hiiln pluiali comuiKneus things r<qul^lte 
to case or rein sUmc nt ( ( iai i ndoii) 3 Adapt- 
ation, fitiiLss {Hall) 4 C oni|K)silion ot a 
difference, rcconcih ition lo I now a thing 
by accoinmod ition, h to 1 now it bv the idea 
of I similar thine, re lured thcitlo A pro- 
phecy of Scripture is ^aid to be fulhlletl \ tnous 
w ijs, properly, is who'll a thing foretold corner 
to pibs, and improperlv, oi by w ly of vceom- 
moilation, when m (veut liippcns to my 
place or people, lilt to what tell out soiut 
time before to mother Ihe piinnlut iburcU 
iccoimuodated multitudes ol lewish, md tveu 
heathen ceremonies and practices, to C hristi m 
purposes, but the Jews hid before done the 
same by the Gentiles some will even ha\c 
ciicumcisioii, the tabernacle brazen sei[)ent, 
Ac to hue bet n originalU of Fgjptian use, 
and only iccommodaltd b) Moses to the juir- 
poses of hidusrn Some modern thcologicil, 
or iuti-theok>f,ical writers, have carried Uus 
principle of iccommodation to a very great 
extent mdctxl They ha\c sinpjied the Bible 
of \hnobt every thing which char u tenses it 
IS 1 S 5 stein of re veiled religion, and have thus 
iccoimnodated it to the views of Deists in 
generil 

ACC OMPANABI F , a (fioni accompa^ 
ni/) Sociable not used ( Sidney) 

AC( OMPANIl H, s (from accompany)^ 
The jieison that males pait of the comp my, 
a CO up iTiion 

ACCOMPANIMENT, in music, those 
lustnimentil juris m i composition which do 
not include ine principal or principals, hut 
which arc ukied to relieve them, to supply 
tlu necessary chisnr, fill up tlie hirniooy, 
decorate imk heigh ten the genci il efiect 

Accompaniment, m heraldrj, my tiling 
added to islnckl by vviy of ornameiii, as the 
licit, mintlmg, supporters, At 
ACCOMP \N1S 1 , or \l comp anter, «i 
music, the performer vvht> takes the at compa- 
uying pirt Rossuiu has very aelu ir ibly enu- 
nic rated the qinlifit itions of an accoiiipamer 
“Whoever, saj he “ undertakes to itconv 
pany a song or solo, sliould be a consummate 
mu;»ician, well skdKtl m harmony, ind the 
construction of the several parts , shoulel hav'C 
a nice md cultivated ear a hand prepared for 
all difficulties of evecuUon m the liass, and 
inoduktiou mto diiiere&t keys, witha»ound 



ACC 

ju&meni and a;ood ta'ite It is the businees 
of tne arcoriipanitron t lie orphan, hiipsii lord, 
orptano foite to the pilch to the «ie\fral 
instruim nts, and the time ot ili* %\hok b nd 
to have alv\ ijsiinrk his hind the note iirhich 
the siiip;er is abnut lo dt-hvtr in order to c< r 
rect, iffdsc iiid enfoia it feebk , and, ii 
the beninmrip; ol ni 'll! or mo\tm<nt to n hk 
w th ciKrj;v md pnei^ion tlie scxei d poitu n-» 
of the lar that the orehestri if \ niii(k nr, 
niay prooortion tht rapidity to iht iniluKs ol 
the sin/f 1 , in 1 \i htthcr rpiick or slow mdt- 
rate snrh a sp rihe motion as suits t'lr cjiiHiis 
of I’lc c niijiosition, md the design ol th< coi i- 
poscr Hnt al) 0 \t dl, \\hoever is at comp lin- 
ing anotlur to whom the principal niclodv is 
assigned, should rcmeniher, thit he is a ser- 
vant, an humble ittcndant on i ttiii]»or'\Tv 
superior, and sbo dd snpjirc s dl imhition of 
shining 'll the expence ol ilie \oul or instru- 
ment which he iccompmits 

ZoACCOMPWV V a (ccco }pas;ur 
Fr ) Jo be with 'll otli r as \ compinion 
(tSf/ ifi) 

To \ccoMPANV ? ?7 1 o as oc nte with , 
to beeom ron pmion to {fUunn) 

ACCOMPllCh V {conpli,i,\t from 
conpl(\f I it ) I An i snente, i pirldir 
{^wtff) 2 A pirmcr oi co opc ritor ( 
sow) Till word IS gtmrdlv mphi ihlc lo 
<nnunil and is bMJoitiino is \ ith Aif(^**oiff 
]5\ the liv of Seotlind th< lemn pluc eui 
onlv hi prosecuted iftcr the eonMetion ol the 
pnreipal oflendfi 

/o r\C C () VIPT ISTI, 7 a {(u tiunhi Fr 
from compUo 1 it ) I lo lompUu , lo (\<- 
cnt< fnlU {1 (!\ui) lorompkte i^inod 
of tim (Jhuiirl) 3 lofnlhl, is\]iophe(V' 
(^4dcljson) 4 lo '‘un to oht nn C ) 

s lo a lorn, oi fun i h eii a i iiiiiid or houv 
Shaft 'Ip ) 

AC<()MPHSII1 O pa 1 ( mi]kiem 
some qiuld^'^ition {./or/«' J ] Ic^int fi- 
nished 1 1 u pi t ol rndi^^hsl r mis 

AC C t>MPI I-sIll K ^ ( n in ana plisn) 
1 Jie pcT son that c( m h Ik 

ACC^O \fP[ ISM MI M {acrowph o 
ffitf hr 1 ( oir) ktion dl pert nnunc 
perf< ' tion (7fc//7/ r////) ( ornpkt ai asol i 

propneey (4/tnf ) 3 1 mhtlhshm nt ck- 

gaiK e, ornament of n ind or body C Id hsow) 

!■ The act of obknmng » ly thing {Sou/h) 

AC( O'MPT i {ermptt Ir) \n icronnt 
a nckoniiuj; {Ilvokd i 

AC C O MP i ANT, ' ( firt i hiptanf, Fr ) A 
rcckonir, i computei 

ACCOPUM ttjcoT ; ion pin ami 
pain) A tojMCil medicuu u ed 1\ the an 
cients boih txtirnillv i oint nmi or 
charge, and intern dly 'i'* in ekMlnr^ It is 
eortifiounded of a grt it minjhti of hot , itio- 
trating marcdien manv of whitli uc not 
njow tf> be prorurul xi d all of whirfi ni \) be 
aTHwered hv more Bimpk preparahons 

A< ( OJID, t fl (dtmed by some. 


ACC' 

from the siring of \ musical Instfnmenf , 

li) others from corda heirts) 1 lo make 
K ret , to a ljust one thing to mother (Pope) 

2 lo bring to nyeement {ffalc) ^ 

7o Accord ?» w 'Jo ngrte, lo suit one 
\\ Ith another ( / ilfot\on) 

Accord i {nccmdyVx) I A tompict, 
n igrceiiKiit (Drydtn) 2 Couiurrcncc, 
union of mind (Spen^n) 3 IT irniony, sym- 
imtiy (Drifchn) 4 Own accord, \ohmtary 
motion (Sprwsc;) 

A< e OR i> III 1 w , 1 v( rbal agreement bc- 
twf 1 tiiooi more where anj one is in|ured 
h) 1 trt pis^ Ol other oflenee (oinmitted, to 
mike siiisfiction to the injured pirty, who, 
alter tlie aecord is jicrloimed, will he baried 
in hw from bringing in\ new iclioii igunst 
the nggressor lor the same trispiss 
A< CORD, in inusie (SceC oncoRD) Ihe 
kiin arc >r' is ilso sometimes used to dtsenbe 
the stik of mi iiistuim<nt whose sounds hme 
the jiropf r relatnc pioportion to catli other 
ACCOUn\NCl s (from a(cord) S 
A-,icc mint with i person (/ «7r//7i) 2 Coii- 

for ink to some tiling ( *I(i umoud) 

^CCORD^NI a {aecordmit Fr ) W ill 
111 ,^ n 1 ood humour (Snah^p ) 

AC ( f >'Rl)INCr p 7 (p (from aaoid) 1 
In 1 mini < 1 siiitihli to igricihh to, m pro 
portion ( Hooka") W ith iCw, ird lo ( llofan } 
A( ( ()i{l)l\(.J \ ad (from II rf) \- 
gi d)h suit \W , (onkuiniblv (Si of \p ) 

To \i CC)Si a ),ffcco\ln hi ) Jo 
p( li I > f rsi lo 1 Idrt s losdnk 

\( ( OsrVRLl a (Uoi 1 an os ) ) v 

of icct s f nndn^ not in usl (/fotiu?) 

ACC()L( ]M I li or \ctout ni 1 - 
\ 111 m or worn m ] neiwi u imdw iicr\ 

\CCC3l ( HI Ml M, li Ihi ul of dih 
\( !\ 

ACCOl NT s (fioin the okl Iitmh or 
(omoi) I ' computitiin of d hk or <\ 
]»Lnft (Sfa/ ^ , lli( mitt oi iv idt of i 

iomjnitition > \ diu ore tiin ition ( //im/f r) 

4 Pi< hi ml' ml i i ( dddi^otf) *7 Distinction 
di^mt mil (J^opt') b Rpp ird con^ickn- 
tion \\L(Io(frj 7 A nirntni rdition 

5 Jin ri^Mcu Ol cximinitioii of an iffa r 

tiliii l> 1 ihoinv 0 Ihcrd im 

irid u iMin of tr in*.!! non ^iM 11 to t pt'-ion 
m mithoritv ( S/r// p) 10 Fxphtnlion, is 
si^nmi nt of rinses i / iW/) 11 in opinion 
p''CMOiislv ectddishfd (Bacon) 12 Hu rca- 
Boiis of uny thing colkcted (Addi'^on) 

Account i t d cn sometimes in n pnrtiin 
lir sense, for thi comjnit ition of timi , thus 
w ( s u , the Juli m y\ecoiint the Gregorian Ac- 
count Sc inwhiehstnsoit ISC qunaknt to style 
j\C{ o^NT, or Accounts is ilso used, 
colkctiul) for the stviril bcuil s or rcgisteis 
which meichants keeji of their affairs and nc 
gocialions (Sie Book-kefpinc ) There 
I e di\< rs kinds of acconn^'^ imong merch ints 
pi isoml, red, imaginary gcncnl, particular 
ictouAis 6».( 
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Tc Account, r « (S(^e Accoum) i 
T o esteem , to ihmk , to hold m opmiou Ihuf ) 
2 "lo reckon, to toinpiUe {HMn) lo 
to iClare7idon) 4 lo hold in t uciii 
(Uro» ) • 

7o Account, TH ] Portekon { //oW/’/') 

3& To give dll 'ictount, to is ign the ctusi^ 
{bwtjl) 3 lo mikc up the lul oniu^ to 
msiver for pncUces {Drifuen^ 
AlCOUNlAliJL <i (innn acitnoin Of 
uhom ni account lu \\ bt required, who must 
ansvier for {Oldham) 

A( COUNI \N1 a {\ioxn artnuil) \c- 
countable to i< ponsiblc ior {^ha! jj ^ 
Accounianf e (Sc AccoviPTANr) 
A computer, i man *'1 died or cin}>lu^cd in 
">CU) lilt (iirotf}i) 

Accoi N I ANT-rr Vl'RAI I' (druci tJl 
the (o rtoK hintirj whorectue d* nio u s 
iodG,cd in the coiiil ml con\c)s tiic suiit to 
tl c ]i 1 k o( I uid 

AC(OUNl bOO\, s A bcxi’ roi t'liu- 
iccouuts ( S I tfl) 

io \CCOcviMJ i 7 {acioiplcrj li) 
^o in lud lo^vtl cr (/icoow) 

/o A^ (t;i. Ui / a lo cuici un with 
on > inp c c anil \ i n if a i ' 

^ I '( ( y){ 3K1 / (III )ul n i^r ) 

j o unnp ^ [) iK tA 

UilUKl nil NJ ^ [< C( Ul i V( 7 t 

) ‘ '"tL < cjuipi^ h > )pii ^ oil I 

^ / 

t f' K i 1 U )N s I ( I ; j /; > [ It 1 ‘it 

< )t \ Ui mot’ll i sf> i to inCK i it 

M t ) 

\c V r J riON m out, ( i\ duns tlu pu p nv 
lul 111 1 I e oi nnofcimitd thuv b> 
iPuun, to o iollin in^ luothci dr id^ 
t i»|/Kd tints, 1 ik<_i<\ lx Ichtotwopci- 

* I one oi I 1 oiu dns bLi<)rt tlu tes itoi tin 
k icv dexoivcs to the suiiivor by ri^bl of 

K( (IIOH 

A( ( HI 1 V I a (^Kymaroff ou) Gioi 
jn<) ibn l>\ i-owth i iddcd (T la nr 'i 

ieACCllOVCh i a ytiurodt/ Ii) 
Jodruv tc ( lit swiih t boo’ 

V ( Ml in Ik I ddn, dcnol s i ihiiijZ; 
ben ^ hof'ki ! \ tth nioint ? 

^CCRl I t (i ( a thr I j iplt 

< //, 1 ) I lo cc d< lo f> be ft K to 

tai n a lo b dch ’ s to i k jnt n t 

« no lo i iLiit ( Sc /'/I i J i i Cl nincuiil 

lie to he jiodiiLcd, or tc tie ii j rolu 

( / / O 7/) 

ACC UHA PON (fiom rd to, n I '•///« 

( lie down) \ posture ot tin bod, ix 
sittinp; ind l>in< 2 ; \c(ul) lion or ac /a 
wis tlie 1 iblc posture o^ llic (n < s d »k 
urnns There wcie v^uidythru | r<i n 
each be d , to c low d more , n is este e in i ^oidxi 
In eitin^, ihcv lavttown on ihe kl suits 

with their he id re^tiuf^ fin the } ilien s <i 

f ither on the ir ilbo \ > One 1 ly it tlu lu 1 1 
ol tlie bed, With his feet exte i dtd behnu* the 
back of lh< second, molhirktv with thci, I i I 
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of I is iH \ t tovvaieJs tlu nwel of the fird on!y 
Kpiriu * b) I pillow, his ket belnud th birk 
of the tpir*, ml soot tlu ihiid or kmrtli 
lie iniddh pi ice w is e med tJu mo t ho 
noil ihie It w >s uncounted uK'eeent ioi the 
\voiiic.u lo uti mb muHVinen 

Act I I>ilC)U, uicientlv m onueroilhe 
c nptroi (d C on \ mtinopL, wbo«e bu mess it 
w to I e ne r biin 

lo VC f L M15, i ti {accv7i}lo I at ) lo 
lie a^ the, tabu ueormi^ to the ineieiit 
] mi ( I 

VC ( I MriNI a ioicitndtiis. Lit) 

1 ( mint^ f hlttflmof 

Vo At C U All l V 1 1 t ( (from 
y/u f 1 at ) io pu n| , o be )p to^etiin 

{^/( f > 

C L MI T \ i [c)N ^ ffienn udimii 

lah \ 1 J lu lelot ucu ml tin^ p/zc/zis/) ) 

ill stiKotlxm u eium • lied V iiliih) 

V<f C I MIj I \ L IV I a flroin a cam i- 

h\l() 1 i ii It toes « UTunl It J I hat u 

iceunud red {(w ^»7 lo ^ () 

A( ( I MU I A I OK <■ 1 > > 7^/ 77 ) 

He tbit aeMiniuhtes a ,, illuitr or lu »]) r 
to, id T f l)(i( j of Pith/) 

AC < I IIAC \ \ {(Kuiiaho I it ; l-xaci- 

lU^ 11 dv ill ifh J 

AC C I It ' J ] , « (u((u a*t s 1 'll ) I Lx^ 
ici IS o, ^ <) ee' IO nr^l nc< or i*.no inrc J 
1 A If I , w illiont elc r ( ( r i idi Tv. {{ olso7>) i 
Dele in mil , p i tn<d Pat07i'^ 

ACC Ull Vij i i ad /'iMU a(curatr) 
Lxuilv 1 111 Mirror i ire I / ( ' 

A \ < I K Vll N] SS , (ui in aautalc) 
i \ u tn s" n 1 1\ [,S<u io 

/oACCUiiS 7 a pteCuRSi) To 
doom to im n\ (//oo/e?) 

ACCUIC^I D pari a 1 Tbit is cur#d 
oi doomed to nils i\ { !)( itham j 2 L\tc ible, 
li ite li I delrsl Uili S//f / wi ' 

VC C U -s VlH I f/ (I oni aenr e) Tlnl 
nnv lx f n ure I bluiiibk e idp dde (iJifyii 
C US V I lO\ s 7jio n tffcoi) I 
rii letoi i ( usm<^ (Ab// n) q[ c'iro« 
broil ht i^im <• my one {SJinhp ) — Nothin 
iifoium,. toMulnwtl u ml moiotothe pre* 
senilionoi i St lU tlun fuipieot I'^cu moos 
ol peisons tni'.udwilh tlu uhiii nsii ition of 
jmbhe dhirs Hits iceoidm U, w i slrir K 
obiixed l>\ tile Rom MS ii the inn nuts of 
C midlus letu ed oi cornq tu i jManhus 
C i| itou uis kc li) the Ihnnn hw, thue 
w IS no pi bbc ice u er tor piih'ic c in^es t\civ 
pin Ite person v^ u ilier mtert sled in tiieennie 
or not inij^ht ueme nd jiro < ^u*'* the irr'n>,rd 
to inmisununl or dtsolitnn 1 he aneieiit 
Horn III liwNcrs distm^ni ^ cl be ewe ii po tu 
lUio, deiuio, >iu! iceii‘«UiO foi hist K nc 
w'l*' dt ired lo bnn^ i charge agunst ou 
^ Meh v\as e d* d postulu'’, tpf n he apim t 
w hoiii tnc r)i ir^^e \v is hid 'le ••s brought lu ion, 
the fudj^c which was (ailed del cm or nomi 
ins del itio, h tl) the e harge av is dnwii up 
id jjTt M ud \ ] u h was properly the ae ' 
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^ (Foss Stym Lat ) The aceusaium pro^ mtoatioa of iivtVi secU partictthrl3^> f ^ 
perly oommericed, according to Pirdianus^ those who in the aifiir of the council of Bphe* 
when the rms, or party charged, being inter- sus, refused to follow either bt Cynl, or John 
rogated d(.Qie(l he was guilty of the crime, of Antioch 2 The followers oi Peter Mon** » 

and subscribed his name to the deiatio made gus, in the fifth bentuiy 3 The adhec^ts of 

^y his exponent (Cfl// Lev Jw p 17 ) — Seierus of Antioch 

Mdgna Cnarta no Englishman shall be impri- ACEPHALUS, or Acephalous,® SogiC"* 
son^ or condemned on any accusation, with- thing that wants ahead Ihe word is com^ 
out trial by his peer«, or iht law None shall posed of the privative a and caputs head 

be vexed upon any accus'ition, but according The levellers in the reign of Henry I were 
to the law ol the land , and no man iiia) be called accphali 1 his word, m our ancknt 
molested by pttition to tht king, Ac unless it law-books, is also used for those poor petml® 
be by indicliiicnt, or prcjientment of lawful who had no proper lord, as holding nothmg 
men, or by process at com ncion liw {Staf 25 in fee, either of king, bishop, baroOi or other 

£d 111 st 5 c ^ 2% Ed 111 c 3) feudal lord 

ACCU SAIIVE, m the Litin grammar, Acephalus, is used m poetiy, to denote a 
ii the fourth case of nouns, ind signifies the terse dcfcctnc at the beginning 
relation of the noun on whidi the action im- ACl R 'fbe maple A genus of the Lm- 
phed III the \erb tcrmiinus, and hence m ndan class and ordtr Polygarma Mon6ecia« 
such languages as h ive c ises, th ^ 'jc nounu have Uius gencrically characterised, calyx five-cleft, 
A particular ternuiiiiion edied iccu ativc as corol hvc-petafled, stamens eight, pistil one, 
Augustus oicti Anlomumf Au^n^tus vanquish- cipsules two or tlircc; superior, smme-sceded, 
ed Antony litre y/w/wmaw is the noun, on terminating m an ala or wing The male 
which the action implied in tlie vcih niit lei- genus, with eight stamens, has neither germ, 
mmates, and therefore mii t line tht ircusa- noi style The entire genus comprises twenty 
tive termiDation (J\id, speaking of the pa- species, of which tht males are for the most 
lace of the sun, says, opaA, pirt fortst trets ami arc common to Europe 

The work surpassed the milenil litre wicr indArmrui 1 he most Iroquerit species m 

iertem has the accusatnt termin ition, because our own country is the icer pstucU# plalauiis, 
It determines the action of the verb ^wpcftiAfi/ »grcat impk, sjcimort trie, plane or mock- 
In the Liigltsh Janguigc there irc no cists, pi me It is olteii u ed in turnery, as the 

except (he genitive, the relilion of the noun mo t corncnitut wood lor didits, bowls, and 

being shewn by the asnstance of prepositions, tnnehers, ind before tht mtioduction of earth- 
u&of^tOifroni, By tin se means we arc cn ware, vvn used still more gcnerdly Ihe 
not embarrassed with Iht trouble and chfiicuk most beautiful species of the plant ii the aeer 
ties attending other languagts rubrum, or scarlet majile, wluih is often cul- 

ACCUb ATORY, fl (from r/mw) That tivited for its lovely sc^irlet flow ei The acer 
produces or contaiiio an accusaiion camjiestre is chuHy grown in this country for 

JbACCUbJl, V a (flfrn/?o, Laf ) I To hop-poles The a< cr s icchaniium i the most 
charge with a crime (^Dryden) 2 To blame useful sperics where it grows indigenously, as 
or censure in Norm America being the •'Onree of the 

ACCUbER, J (from accuse') He that nnpk-sii^ar, from which it derives lU specific 
brings a charge against another (Jy/r^c) name Ihis plant springs gent rally to the 

Th ACCUSTOM, v a (^acertviutner, Fr ) htight of forty feet, anil, the saccharine ^uicfe 
To habituaU , to inure {Mi(tofi) obtained by tapping the tree with an auger 

ACCU STOMABI E, a (from aennfom) about die montlis of btbruary. Match, and 
Of long custom, inbitual, customary (Hair) April Two full i7ed trees will yield at this 
AC CU STOMi VBLY, ad According to period, when tlu alburnum or sap is rising, 
custom (Bacon) ibout twenty -three gallons of juice in twenty ^ 

ACCU b rOMANCE, t (accouiumance^ four hours , fiom which v ery nearly fiv e ]x>unds 
Fr) Custom, habit, use (Boy It) of sugar arc rommoiilv obtuned, although the 

ACCUSTOMAKII Y, ad In a customary sap is sometimes so richly impregnated with 
manner; saccharine matter as to yield a pound averdu- 

AC CUSTOMARY, a (fiom accustom) pois of sugar fiom eveiy three gallons of lU 
Usual, practised , according to custom juice A et even »his last proportion is far less 

ACCl) STOMEl), a (from accustom) Ac- ibundant tlian that aForded by the sugar-eane 
^rding to custom, frequent, usual ) ACERATOS, (from a neg and xigttw, to 

ACF, s (as, lat) 1 An unit, a single mix) Unuuxed, uncorrupted 
point on cards or dice (South) 2 A small ACERB, a (acerhus, Lat) Acid, with 
quanti^ (Gov oj the Fonguc) an addition of roughness (Qaincy) Sour, 

Acs, a place of Arc id la, near Megalapohs, sharp, astringent, rough projiertics oommoa 
where Orestes was cured from the persecution to maiw immature fruits 
of the F^^les, sAsto had a temple here ACF RBITV> ^ (acerlttas, Lat ) 1 A 

or AesfM ahtje, frequent- rough sour taste 2 Applied to maUi 3ha*|N 
occwwjlil oeclesiustlcdl hiBtorv, as the deno- ne^ of temper (Pope) 
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ACE'tltDES, <fnmi <• neg and wte*;, was) 
'iSa&tets made wtthaut wix 

ACEERA, m antiquity^ an altar erected^ 
tmoiig the EomanS) near the bed of a person 
4ieceised> on which his frienas daily ofiered 
license till his burial » 

Acekra also signified ahttle pot wherein 
the incense and ()erfuiiics were put> to be 
burnt on the altars belorc the dead 
ACFROSE LEAF {a(Cyosnm folium) In 

botany^ linear and permanent , as in pinc» fir^ 
jumper, yew {Ltn Phtlo^ Bot 42) In form 
cf a needle, usually inserted at the base into 
the branch by articulation, as in the cone- 
bearmg trees 

TbACERVATE, t; a (acerro, Lat ) To 
heap im 

ACERVATION, s (from acervate) The 
act of hcapina together 

ACE be b NT, a {acescens, Lat ) That has 
a tendency to sourness or acidity (^Arhulh ) 
ACEbiS, (cMCfs**;, from axc«|W>i, to heal) 

1 *lhe herb svater-sage, so called from the 
healing properties ascribed to it 2 A cure, 
or restoration to health 


of the word denoting the substance to which 
the acid is united, as acetat of ammoniac or 
amnioniacal acetat, acetat of lime, acetat of 
2 inc, &c It IS a general chancier of ate^ 
tats, that when decomposed by mineral acid, 
they evolve a \crv strong and pungent white 
vapour, but they are too imiJertectly known to 
enable us to sutc, with clearness, their specific 
properties 


ACETIC ACID, in rhenustry. Radical 
Vinegar, Concentrated Amd of hnegart or 
Spirit of Venter, one of the vegetable 4Cids» 
produced by distilling the acetous acid with 
metallic oxydes It is of a green colour, but 
becomes white by rectification It is extreme- 
ly volatile and inflamiuable , corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin , and when heated m contact 
with air, takes fire Combined with earths* 
alkahb, and minenls, it forms salts called 
ncctats It has a larger proportion of oxygen 
linn act. tons acid, or rillier a less proportion 
of base, being siipiwsed to bt nothing elsit 
than that icid deprived of a portion of its car- 
bon This acid diesolves several metals, which 
are not soluble m the acetous acid , and forma 


ACI SrORIb, Acestrides, (axio-Topifand 
from tiiuofjuii, to heal) A female 
doctor or midwife 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a measure 
containing about an eighth of our pint It 
frequently contained acetum, or vinegar, 
whence its name 

AcETABUf UM (aceiahulum^ n from «re- 
Miicgar, so called because it rcsemlks 
the acetabulum, or old saucer, m which vine- 
gar was held for the use of the tabk) ihe 
cavitj of the os irinomnntiim which recenes 
the head of the thigh-bone bee Os in n om i- 
N ATUM 

ACFTARIA, (flce/flrm, n from arc turn, 
sinegar bt< iu«e they are mostly made with 
vinca: ir) ^ilhds 

AC E 1 VI 1 D impregnated or combined 
with acid , the term is more particularly ap- 
plied to combimtions with v inegar or the ace- 
tous acid 1 hese comb nations form ncutnl 
or secondary salts, which are now called acc- 
tites of those substances which were before 
said to be acetatexl 

Acetated Vecetable Alkali See 
Kali acetatum 

Acetated Volatile Alkali See 
Aqua ammomje acltatje 

ACL 1 ATS m dicmistry, certain neutral 
salts formed by the combination of the acetic 
acid, or radical vinegar, with diflertnt sub- 
stances or bases Ihcse salts differ from act- 
titcs ID this respect — the acid eiiiplo}ed in the 
production of the former is fully saturated mth 
oxygen, or the jiridifymg pnncipk, tint is, it 
IS completely a<nd , while that which ik u«ed 
to form the latter, contains a less propor^n 
of oxygen than is sufficient to saturate it The 
different acetals are expressed by the addition 


acetic ether by parti j dccomjiosing and uniting 
wilh ilcohol Its specific gra\{t) is about 
1 0026, and IS never when pure less than 
1 050 Acetic acid is generally procured by 
distilling acetite of copper (chstJUd verdigrisc) 
in a glass retort, with a regul ited heat, till the 
bottom of the vessel is ne irly red-hot it may 
also be obUiiied by distilling icctitC of leafl, 
sodi, pot-ash, or lime, with <‘ulphii nc acid, 
but the product 1 $ contammateil by ihe^as 
of the lattes- acid A method, however, has 
htdv been discovered and made knowni hy 
\ tertb, jun (Nicholsons Journal^ N S 
No I p 40 ) which he asserts will save three* 
fourths of the expence attending the common 
process, and prcxluce an icid as white and 
pungent as that of commeico He directs to 
distil one part of sulphuric acid with two of 
good white vinegar, and to bring the mixture 
budde nly to thullition the sulphuric acid that 
remains may serve for two more operations, 
but then it will be necessary to rectify the 
acid produced, as it will be impregnated with 
sulphureous aeid g\s — manganese suggetited 
for the put pose of rectification Acetic aeid 
IS frequently adulterated during the process of 
Its iorination, but of t< ner by cksigii If it be 
contamiuateil bj mlphurcous acid, it may bo 
known by drawing a little of the \a}>our into 
the lungs, when an iinpleasint sensation will 
be felt, which, if the acid he pure, will not 
arise Sulphuric acid miy be detected by 1 
few drops of miirntcd barytes, or acetite of 
lead, which will form with it insoluble com 
|)ounds, and fall down Tartareows acid u 
discovered by saturating with vegetable alkali 
(potash), which stparates it in the form of 
white jxiwder, copper, with carbonat of am- 
jnoiuaj^ and lead^ by sulpburet of oiRtnonia 
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ACFTIFICATION, the action or opera- 
kwm by which vinegar is made See Ac ltous 
FJURMEN I ATrON 

ACtJllfS, fomponmi or neutral salts 
formed by th*' union of the acetous acid, or 
disulkcl vinegtr, with different bases the fol- 
lowing ire llie most remarkable of these sub- 
stancts, ind those whose properties art best 
known 

Acetite of alummr, formerly known by 
the names of acUittd cliy md the iluminous 
morcb^nt oi the tihco-piintcis, is formed by 
umting th^ ncetous acid with the Inter sub- 
siiiKt, which lan onl\ be doiit by digesting 
thec^cid on iluininc rettntly prtcipitaud 

Acettfc oj ammonuJt ciffta loinitny animo- 
Ri ital itctous salt, and gc ntr idv 1 now n is the 
*4)int of Mpidtrcnis, is prepared bj adding car- 
bonited ammonia to distilUd \inegii fill il is 
saturated, or bv distilling triual paits of acilatid 
lead (sugar of leui) and nmnat of mimonia 
(sal ammoniic) Ills salt is \cry Aohtik , 
yet It inav bvslow eiaporation, beobluiiwl 
in crystals which irt pungent and speedily at- 
tract moisture it is dteornpostd by hre, by 
alkalis, which discnguic the ainrnoni , and by 
mineral acids, which sep'iratc the icitous 

Acctite of baufte, was fust formed by Mor- 
vean i e Gn>lon It is nsinllj pu pared b) 
adding carbonat of buNtc to (hstillwl vintgi^ 
(aceUius acid) , oi, which is better b) boih ig 
for few minutes tin ulpburct of baryte m a 
fjignt excess of acetous acid filtering the solu- 
tion, and setting it a ide to cviporaic crystals 
may ihu^' be obtained Ibis acctilc In a 
pkasint taste sointwhit acid, is soluble in 
w Iter, and docs notdchquesce m tht ur it is 
de^'orn posable by nio t of the tuineril acids 
its only n*-* it nrtseni is as a re-a^ent, m de- 
tecting '•iilph uic a( k 1 

yjcr/ii( oj h m liJi cilkd by Gcoflroi, sugir 
ofbisimitn h >s i sweetisli ti. u nmunspei- 
maient in th an and is »h c oinpo'sable by 
Iw It It IS c isiK pro^- un <1 bv miKing together 
siduhonsoi niirat ot bi** atfi, and acetite of 
pota >b 

le of c<il lit 

Acitit( of coppn V own to iIh arnents 
under the titlis ot cr\s*als of Venus and ver- 
oigii e It Is ot 1 d< ( p pfstii oloiir has a 
dis {LKcable oopperv n tc, is sol »blc in water 
rfiid ni iltohoJ, tflne-jtes in air, and is dc- 
loiiipo cd In heat Sec A crdic risi 

^iefiie of jaitron or ^arfforna, formed bv 
pouring acetous a<id on mwly piccipitiud 
} irgonia, has an astruige It taste, is very solu 
bn in wi*^ir and in ikohol, it does not cr\b- 
t ilh/e but w hen e\ qMirdted to dr) ness, it forms 
A powder, whicli does not attract moisture 
from the an 

Atcltle c/ V 071 or marlial acduu^ to//, is 
composed ot an tons acid and bfown oxjd of 
iron If i us a styptic sv (0.11811 lisle, altncts 
l^iOistine fiOm thctitmo phcie, is documposctl 
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m distilled water, by fire, and gradually by 
air It affords with nutgali a v cry black ink , 
alkaline prussiats precipitate from it a very 
bright Prussnn^ blue Black, ycUoM^, andi 
brown oxyd (or rust) of iron, form with vine^ 
gar solutions of a beautiful red colour 
Acetite of Imdy mnefrar oJ i:yatuini susa/r o/ 
SaturHy extract of Saturn, ^ufrar oJ lead, &c 
according to the way in which it is prepared# 
is composed of acetous acid and white oxyd of 
]e«l It h\s a sweet taste, somewhat astrin- 
g£,nt, becomes yellow when exposed to the 
ur is decomposed by heat, and when distilled, 
the iduuin lakes fire spontaiR ously on expo- 
sure to the 111 Paper dipped into acetite of 
lead forms ex'x.Iknt matches 

Atiiift of hmt, cakur(ous anUte, salt of 
chalk, or sail of ectal, i’’ eon posed of 3 ? 7 
pirts of lime aid()l J pirts (f icclous add 
and witer It is icidiK pneined by adding 
tint acid to chal^ , marble, coni, or any simi- 
lar substances It IS soul, hutcr, and rather 
c lustic, easily soluble m water, effloresces fn 
the air, IS decomposed b\ hre b\ lix d alkalis, 
and b) mincnl acids It is iistd in medic me 
Jiiclile oJ moL^nesia wapitnan atclom sail, 
IS prepared b) sitimting acetous icid withcar- 
boriit of nu-,nesia hoilin^ the liquor, and 
filtering it if turbid It is of a s\ ecu h taste, 
is very soluble in water nid ilcolol, dtli* 
(picsces in the air uid is decomposable by 
he It, 1 imcral acids, barvte, lime, and theal- 
kills 

Aciiticof meremy, mer(urial foliated (orth, 
is [ireparid in an iiist int by pouring a nitrie s( 
luUon of mcrciirv into a solution of acetite of 
potash 1 )^ winch means tlie acid is united 
with the mtrcuiy ind filtcnnp^ the lupturc 
This sil hao i disagree ible taste, and cxeiUs 
coughing, It bv comes black by e\posure to the 
nr, ai d is decornpo able 1 )\ lieat 
Aci*\tc of pot as} ardtnvm iarlari, Jab acc^ 
latum SCO ft fohafi d lai th of tai hu , essential 
salt of mm , fli^cstue salt oJ Sylvius, occurs 
name m llie sap md some other vegelible 
piiccs, and in the urine of «onie qiiidrupeds 
Il IS compo«ed of Ol 5 parts of potash, and 
Sot action Kid and water, and is artifi- 
Cidliy pr( pared either by idding distilled v incgar 
to pcarhsh, or carbonat of potash till the li- 
quor contain a slight execs'* ot and, and then 
evaporating to dryness, if recpiircd, or by idd- 
ing siilplnt of ])otash to acetiU, of lime, eva- 
jKnatimr to dryness, and diss living out the acc- 
litf of ixitasli by hot alcohol Acetite of pot- 
ash has a sharp warm tiste, and a lively penc- 
il ating (xlour, It is soluble m alcohol, and in 
about ten times its weight of water, its crjstaU, 
which are obtained by cooling its hot saturated 
solution in alcohol, are ver) white, and assume 
the form of thin plates , ijt is very dchaut^scent 
m air, and melts like wax when htated It is 
much used in medicine 
AiMt of silver, formed bv dropping acettfb 
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•f soda i>t potash, into a saturated •solution of 
nitrat of silver, has a sharp taste, and torms 
small oblong crystals, easily dissoUcd in water, 
It iS decom|)Osed by heat, ai^ by inunat of 
magnesia 

Acetiie of vorffl, terra johatet mineralise w*- 
neral acetous salt, is formed in crystals by add- 
ing distilled vinegar to carbonat of soda, eva- 
porating to a pellicle, and cooling it has a 
sharp bitterish taste , is permanent in the air, 
soluble rn water, ind is melted in a strong heat 
It can only be obtained m irystils when there 
IS an excess of alkali in the solution It is 
useil sontctiines in br^nce as a medicine 

Aiehti oj uranium j wis first formed by 
Kill roth Its crystals are regular four-sided 
slender m isms, they ire trinsp iruit, md of a 
beautiful yellow colour, they are di composed 
by beat uid \ h it is singular, if tluy aie Ir Utd 
graduallj red hot, theoxyd which rtmiins re- 
tains ncarl) the form of the crystals 

Acetitf of "zwr, acetous sah oj zivCf is solii- 
blt in w Utr, decomposed by heat but not al- 
tered by to the air, when thrown 

upon burning coals, it explodes with i blue 
flame, its crystils are rhomhouhl or hevigonal 
plates, of a white colour, and hi\e ilie ipjjcar- 
ance of t do 

ACb lO'sA (from acelo. In le wur ) Ru- 
inex acctosi of I inndiis (las hexaiidna 
order trigjnia, common soirel or sour-dock 
See RuMf X 

A( b K) >1 a 1 nat has in it any thing 
sour, acetous 

A( b 10^1 'I I A (dimin from acetosa ) 
Wood sorrel See Laiui a 

A( 1 lO'Sl 1\ A (from aceiosc ) The state 
•f being ICC lose, or of coiu lining sourne', 

ACb^IOUS a (from at (turn Mne^ir 
1 U) Having the quality of vincgir, sour 
(^lioy/r) 

Acf fous ACID dishlli I iiij<f^ir or the 
acid oJ una^a'^ i obtained from imuil i inoiis 
sulislancis by tii it degree of fenn nt lUon which 
«u(iecdb the spirituous, cilkd the icctoiis hr- 
iMtiitntiou ind by eoricciiti itiiig th< product 
It IS a transparent colourle fluid, of the speci- 
fic grivityof 1 ()()() ^3, lie irly isvolitile isw itcr, 
exhaling a puiigcnl frit^rint odour, md of i 
Iivclj agreeable ti tc 1 his icid is sonietunes 
confounded willivnugir which is improp' r, 
iKa* iusc though it nec css iril\ e i ts in th it fluid 
yet It is seldom found there unco it i in mated, 
and is alwijs diluted It is jiuletd tlie purer 
pitt of vine »-ir, and is obtained fiom it b\ dis 
tilhtion 01 freezing or both bee\iNf-GA« 
Acetous acid is composed of ox\g n li\dio 
gen, andcirbon hut tlicir ulativc pojoitions 
arc not known, of the latter sulMa icc, how- 
ever, this acid po<!SCwSts a greater propor inn 
than the acetic acid To oljtam the acetous 
acid by distillation from vinegar it is necessary 
to mate use of glass, or tinned copper vessels, 
efr due a stone cue irhite with a c'^pital Ihe 
^iirst product is a phlegm of a lively and agiee- 
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able smell, scarcely aud , to this succeeds ih<k 
acetous acid, which becomes more aeid thougti 
less ckIotous, as the process advances When 
about three fourths of the liquor is come over, 
the process should be stopped, only about two 
thiros of the product is good acid, tlic first being 
too much dilut d, and such as ought to be re- 
jected If distilled vine^r be exposed to frost, 
in a broad shallow vessel, and the ice removed 
as it forms, a still stronger and purer acid w ill 
be obtained, which, when crystallised, is called 
by T-iOwiir glacid vinegar His process is de- 
scribed in CrcUs JounnJ and in the Supple- 
ment to I nc}C Bnt \ol 1 p 231 

Acetous acid iimUs eigcrly with water, 
either liquid or cona^aled imbibin* heat in the 
former c i c, and giving it out in the 1 itter , it 
his very link action upon fit oils, but readily 
dissol V cs essential oils and imbibes tlitir odours , 
it dccoiiijwses atmo phtric air, by abstr icting 
Its oxygen, at a tcmjie aUire i httk iljovcthat 
of boiling water, at the same time giving out 
flame, and producing Ctulionic leid ind water, 
lisU^ ii js cjpihleot combining with i greeu 
variety of bodies and thus forming salts called 
acetitts — with the alk dine ( irths 'ind alkalis it 
loims alkaline act tites, iiul with tl c oxides of 
metals (font will not uniU ei ily with the me- 
tals tluinsehcs, except iron ancl zint) U forms 
mctailic acetiies See Ac fti i f, under which 
article tlie most important of these substances 
aie described 

Acetous acid is oftin adulterated if made in 
a still with i pewter bead, it alvv >}s contains 
Ic Id ill solution which may be cli covered by 
mixing with the icul an ennil quantity o( 
w iter unpregnitcd with sulpliuriled h>diogc- 
iious gis, when the metd will ippear m the 
form of a black precipitate the presence of 
sulpliuriins icid is detected by n irat of ba 
ryK or lectitc of leid 

Acetous acid is iniicli u ed in medicine, and 
m the well known for lof vinegar is cm]>lo>ed 
is III igrct tl)k coijdnneiit in our food, and for 
the prcKTv ition of auinnl md vegetable sub- 
tiiKcs it is the atthim dutillutumoi the 
London Colkgc of Ph)sicians 

The breiieli chemists Adet and Durracq are 
of opinion, that there exists no difterence be- 
tvveen the acetous and the icclie icicls, except 
that the foiiner contains i larger proportion of 
w Uer md an cxtrac live or mucilaginous nut- 
ter, if this opinion be estabiidied, there will 
not be two diHerent kinds tif sills produced by 
Its combination, but »s there will be only the 
acetic acid, it will form a^etats but not ice- 
tiUs, as has been hilhcrro believed Sec Phi 
losophical Magazine vol xm p 12, &c 

AC L I UM a term soinctum s applied to v i- 
negar, pirlicularlv in those preparations of 
which this substance forms the bases, as ace 
turn alhahzatum, ateium esw/^ewA, &c 

Ace'tum aromaticlm, aronutic vine* 
gir, an elegant preparation of the Edinburgh 
]^iarmacop(X)a, formed and iniprov ed upon th it 
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Jcifeg known hy the name of thievrf nmM 
Its Virtues are antiseptic^ and its odour hi^Iy 
ncfretihmg m hospiuls^ courts ot jusuce« and 
pther crowded places 

Ace tum oistiliatum Distilled ville- 
in, acLtous acid 

Ace TOM sciLLjE, or scilliticum, vinegar 
of squills, a prc{)aration attenuant, expecto- 
lant» and diuretic 

ACHABYTUS, m ancient geography, a 
mountain inRliodes, on the top of which 
stood a temple of Jupiter 

ACH-diANS, tl\e inhabitants of Acliaia 
Propria, a Peloponnesian state This republic 
was not considerable in early times for the 
numto of Its troops, nor for its wealth, nor 
for the extent of its territories 5 but it was famed 
for Its probity, its justice, and its love of liberty 
Its hi^ reputation for these virtues was tery 
ancient Ine Crotonians and Sybarites, to re- 
establish order in their towns, adopted the laws 
and customs of the Achaeans After the fa- 
mous battle of Leuctra, a difference arose be- 
twixt the Laccdsemoni uis and Thebans, who 
held the virtue of this people in such \enera- 
tion, that they terminated the dispute by their 
dccisiou The government of tne Acnaans 
was democr'itical The arms which the 
Achsfeans chiefly used were slings 1 hey were 
trained to the art from their inianc) , by sling-% 
lag from a great distance, at a circular mark of 
& mrjderate circumference By long practice 
thej took so nice an aim, that they were sure 
not only to hit their enemies on the head, 
but on any part of the face they chose Thtir 
riings were of a diftereni kind trom tho^se ot 
the Baleanans, whom they far surpassed in 
dexterity 

ACIm^MENLS Tlie most remarkable of 
this name is a king of Persia, among the pro- 
genitors of Cyrus the Great , his descendants 
wers called Achaememdes, and funned a stp i- 
rate tribe m Persia, of which the kings were 
members Camby«es, son of Cyrus, on his 
death-bed, charged hib nobles, and particularly 
the AchaBmcnides, not to suftcr the Medts to 
recot cr their former power, and abolioli the 
empire of Persia 

ACHATE, a name taken for that part of 
Greece whichPtolem calls Hellas the younger 
Plinv, Gnccia, now called Litatha bounded 
pn the nouh by ITiLssalv, the rntr Sperchius, 
the Sinus Maliacus, and mount Oeta , on the 
west by the n\ er Achelous , on the east turning 
a htlle to the north, it is washed by the Archi- 
pelago, dotvii to the promontory of Sunium, 
on the south, joined to the Peloiwnnesus, or 
]!llorea, by the isthmus of Corinth, five miles 
broad See I iv a nr a 

Achaia PnoVRfA anciently a small dis- 
trict xn the north of Peloponnesus, running 
Westward along the bay of Corinth, and bound- 

pn the west tiy the torn m Sea, on the south 
and Arcsdia, on tiie cast by Sicvonia 
xniiabitan% the AchaNou, properly so called , 
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Its metiopolis l^tne It is nottr ralicd 
nia Alta, in theMorea* 

Achaia was also taken for all those eountrie? 
that mined m die Acha>an league, reduced bf 
the Romans to a province Likewise fofPe# 
loponnesus r 

ACHA'NIA In botany, a genm of the 
class and order monadelphta, paiyandrm, thut 
genencally charactensod Calyx double, ^e 
outermost many-leaved , corol convolute, and 
closed, stigmas, ten, berry, five ceiled, five* 
seeded It is a native of booth America, and 
the West Indian islands , and only three 6 pe% 
cics of It have been discovered a malvavt* 
sens, a mollis, and a ptlo^^a 
ACHAT, inlaw, implies a purchase or bar** 
gam h^^uce, purveyors were formerly called 
achators, from their makii^ bargains 
ACHATES (axftrnsf from a river of that 
name where it is found, or <»xo;, a eurr^ as being 
efficacious in medicine ) Tlie acliates, or agate 
ACHATONYX CoKarovvl ) A species of 
agate mixtwith onyx 

ACHE s (ice-f Saxon, Greek) A 
continued pain {Shakspeare) 

To Achf V n lo be in pain (Glanv ) 
ACHELOUS, m fabulous history, wtestled 
with Hercules, for no less a prrze than Dciani- 
ra, daughter to king Oenus but as Achelous 
had the })OweT of assuming all shapes, the con** 
test was long dubious at last, as he took that 
of a bull, Hercules tore off one of his horns, so 
that he was forced to submit, and to redeem it 
by giMng the conoutror the horn of Amalthea, 
the same with the Cornucopia, or horn of 
plenty , which Hercules having filled with ai 
\aiietyof fruits, consecrated to Jupiter Som« 
explain this fable by saying, that Achelou* is a 
winding n\crof Greece, wlmse stream was s» 
rapid that it roared like a bull, and overflowed 
its banks, but Hercules by bringing it mto 
two channels, broke off one of the horns, and 
so restored plenty to the country 
ACHEM, a 1 «gc country of the East Indies, 
north of the kingdom of Ava, very Irttle known 
to Eurojieans 

Ac HEM, the camtal of tlie island of Suma- 
tra. East Indits This city is large and fiopn- 
lous , the houses art ascenefed by stejis and lad- « 
dtrs, bting built on piles winch are aliout two 
feet above the level of the ground, because m 
the ra'my season the city is much overflowed 
The Puroptans who inhabit this pltgre, are 
chiefly Pnglish Dutch, Danes, knd Portu- 
guese, who with the Guzurats and Chinese, 
arc the principil traders The natives are venr 
jealous of the Europeans, and always go arxnea 
Ldt a l^n i)5 40 E 

AC HFRN F R i star of the first magnitude, 
in tht southern extremity of the constellatioa 
Endanub, imisible in our latitude bee£&i- 

DANUS 

ACHERON, in heathen mytholo^, a river 
of Epirus, which according to some, rose out 
of the lake Acherusia m Epirus, and emptied ^ 
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MIf tnl6 the bay of Ambracia Others make 
at a sulphureous stinking Jake near cape Mise- 
nmiti in the bay of Naples The poets feigned 
tt to be the son of Titan or T^rra^ or as others 
say,* of (Seres, and that he was born m a cave 
without a father^ and sent to hell ior furnishing 
the Titans with water during their war w ith the 
god3» where he was turned into a river> over 
which darted souls were fcmed 

ACHERS£T« an ancient measure of com , 
conjectured to be the same as our quarter, or 
eignt bushels 

ACHIAR, a Malayan word, which signifies 
all sorts of fruits and roots pickled with vinegar 
and spice 

AC/HICOLUM, the sweating room, or i«- 
4s>ioniimf of the ancient baths 

To ACHIEVE V a {acheveT,Vx) 1 To 
perform , to finish (Dry den) 2 To giin, to 
obtain {Milton) 

ACHlEVIiMENT s {aiheiement, Tt ) 
I I he performance of an action {Spenser) 
S* The escutcheon, or ensigns armonal 
{Dry den) 

ACHEEVFR s (from achuve ) He that 
performs what he endeavours after {Shaks^ 
peart) 

ACHILIFA Yarrow, or milloil a genus 
of the I mnean class and order s\ngenesii su- 
perHua, whose character is as follows Re- 
ceptacle chafiy , downlcbs , c ilyx o\ ate, imbri- 
cate, unequal, florets of the ray from five to 
ten, inversely htart-slvaped, or roundish Its 
species are very numerous, not less than forty- 
jfivc h u ang been already delected and desenbeo , 
which ni ly be arranged into those vvitVi undi- 
^ ided leaves , with pinnatihd or feather clf»ft 
kaves, with pinnate leaves and flat leaflets, 
with pinnate leaves, the outermost leaflets con- 
fluent, with leaves doubly pmnaUhtl or fea- 
ther cleft 

1 he species are all natn cs of F urope, chr^fly 
of the southern pirt^ but with rfsptet to the 
greater number of them, not difficult to b'* 
met with in any part A pi irmici, or svvttt 
v/ort lud a imfftfolnun, coma on yarrow, 
are tho e most commonly found ip our ov n. 
tountrj , tile former mh \biti ig oiir groves and 
(crests, the latter our lad commons 

Achilh'a ACtKAruM »a from 

Achilles, who IS lid to hive cured lelephus 
with It ) Ihe sjstemitic name feir the a‘'rra- 
Uim of the plnrm leopc ns 

AchillVa i-oliis pi vvatis rruc 
genipi, which see 

Achillea Mir lj fot il The syste- 
matic name for the millefolium thephar na- 
topopidw bee M I r L 1 1 o 1 1 UM 

Achillt'a PTARMU a Hie systematic 
name for tm Pharmaceitjc pi armica, 
winch see 

ACHTLLEID Achiillis, a celebrated 
paiem of btatius, m whidi that aiillior pro]) 08 wd 
to deliver the wholehftand e \ploils of Achilles 
prpvtnted by deuh, he haa only 
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treated of the infancy and education of tfidi 
hero 

ACHILLES, the «on of Pekus and 1 hctis, 
was the bravest of all the Greeks in the '1 rojan 
war Dunng his iniancy, Thetis plunged him 
m the Styx, and made every part of his body 
invulnerable, e«ccpt the heel, bv which she 
held him Hi$ education was entrusted to 
the centmr Chiron, who taught him the art 
of war, and made him master of music He 
was taught eloquence by Phoenix, whom ha 
ever after lev cd 1 hctis, to prevent him from 

going to Uie Trojan w ar, where she knew he 
was to perish, pnvrtely sent bun to the court 
of 1 vcomedes, disguised in i female dress Bf 
his f^ihanty with the king s daughters here^ 
he made Deidamia mother of JSeopioknms 
As 1 roy could not be taken without ^chilleSj^L 
Uly ssts went to the court of Lyeomedes in the 
habit of a merchant, and exposed jewels and 
arms to sale Achilles, choosing the arms» 
discovered his sex, and went to war Vulcaii, 
at the entreaties of Thetis, made him a strong 
armour, which was proot agmist all weiinins 
He was deprived by Agamemnon ot his fa- 
vourite mistress Bnseis, who had fallen to hit 
lot at the division of the booty of 1 yrnessus 
I'or this affront, he refused to appear m tho 
field till the death of his fiiend Patroclus re- 
called him todeticm, and to revenge <Vido 
Patroclus ) He slew Hector, the bulwark 
of 1 roj , tied the corpse bv tht heek to his cha- 
riot and drag»j d it three times round the walk 
of Iroy Alter thus nppeasiiig the ‘shades of 
his friend, he permitted old Piiim to carry 
4*way Hector s body In the tenth year of Iho 
war, Acnilles was e binned With Polyxena, 
nid ds he solicited her hand m ihe temple of 
IVIincrv It IS said that Pins aimed an arrow at 
hib vnlmrable heel, of which wound he died 
Ills body was bin ud at Sij^Lum, iiid divine ho- 
nours were paid to him, and temples raised to 
his memory Some ii?es 'ifier the Trojan war, 
Alexander, going to the conquest of Persia, of- 
fered sicri he is on th< tomb of Achilles, an4 
»dmirtd the hero who had found a Homer to 
pubhdi his f imt to posU nty Achilles is sup- 
})o ed to have died 118^ ycdxs before the 
Chri ti in era 

Achii LI s, a nrnie given by the schools to 
the pnncipil argument allegtd by each sc'Ct of 
])hdosophcis in behalf of their system. In thia 
sense we siy tins is his Achilks, that is, hia 
mi ter-proof alluding lo the strength and mv- 
j^rtanee ot the hero Achilles 'imong the Greeks 
Aenos arjaimcnt 'icrcUi>st motion is peculiarly 
termed AchiUes lliat philosopher made a 
comjianson betwei n tljt vvifincss of Achilles, 
and itie «!ow ness of i tnrtoi i , pretemhtig thata 
very swift mirnal could mv^r overtake a slow 
one that w as bt fore if ind that therefore there 
IS no such thing as motion for, said he, if the 
tortoise were one mile before Achilles, and tha 
motion of Achilles one innclicd times swifter 
than tiiat of the toitoise, vet he would neves 
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^^'trtalvC it, *ini for this ujson, iiiimh, that 
wink Achilks run*^ over the nuk, tht tortoise 
wili ere I p over one hundreJtli part of a mile 
and will be so much the forciriost ij;ain whil< 
Achilks runs Over this tortoise 

will cree]> over the lOOtn part of that ,^^th 
part, and will still be this Hst part the fore 
luobt, uid so on tontinu illy, according; to in 
infinite senes of lOOth part^ from \ihichlic 
couclucltd that tht swifter could never over 
take the slower in '^n> finite time, but tint 
they mu t go on tpjiroat lung to infimly But 
this sophism Jay in /eno s considering as an in- 
finite time the sum of the mfiniU scritb of 
bmall tune-, in which Achilic') coul I run over 
tbeinhniU «ei its of spaces, 1 t 

+ tiol knowin^. that the sum 

of this lulirute senes is ttp 1 to Lht oiunuty 
1 ^* 5 ^ of a mile, md th\t tlurtfoit At ImUcs will 
overtake the tortoise when the laUtr h is trawl- 
ed over ^*^th of a niik N iv though we 
should gniit, conti irj to wlnt is jnst shewn, 
that Achilles would nevtr piss by tin snnl, 
yet it would not follow that tin re woultl be no 
motion for each of them would, evtn actord- 
ing to /tno s bt itc ■nent, npprouh ntircr md 
niitrcr to the other which could not be the 
rjs* unless there was motion in out or ni 
botii 

ACHILI IS TI \DO 1 endon of Acini- 
les (So tilled lioin tht f ihlt tint Ihtlis 
tin mothci oi \thilks InUl hnn bv this part 
of bib body when ^hc di|)]K(l huri in fht nvtr 
StvKtonidi I i imiilncribk llointr tk- 
scribes tins tuiidoi , but tin lunnedntt cinst 
tif Its dssnrnirj. th nime of the (jirtt in li< ro 
IS still uncertiui) 1 he sifo ig tendon of tin 
eisstrocntnuL'' and sol* us inusjis, which is 
inserted into tlie heel See G asi rocm-mius 
and So I fus 

ACHll LINI (Akxaiitkr') in eminent 
phdosophf and ph>sici in, of Boli giu wnen 
nedied in J »i 2 aged M) He is siid lo hut 
didcovcud the malleus and iin us, two snidl 
lioneg in the orgm of heaiins, IJis works 
published in fob) at Vtniec, 1 1 154'j 
Af fllMBASSI the nanie of an oflieer 
who nrcsidcb over the pncMce of medicine 
at ( ano 

AC IIlROPCrT OS a iiime guei by an- 
cient vVriters to cert ini nnriciilons pictures of 
Cdin-rt and the Virgin supposed lo hwt been 
madt without hands 

ACIIIVI tbi nunc of the ndiabitants of 
Argo<t and I ace demon before the return of 
the He rail id Jp bvwheun thc^ wert cx])elkd 
from thfir possessions eighty 3 ears after th# 
Trman war Ihe ipiullation of Athivi is 
jlftdScriminately iimlieel bv the aneieni poets 
la iil the (/« eks (Pam isfc) 

AGHOR, m mythology, the pod of flies 
iACHMI I I \ T he herb and seeds of this 
snilantlms aehnidJaof Lmu^us, spilm- 
o^aU-^, sc j itts, caide e^eelo, floiibus 
Jildiattt, H/t? employ tdm cases of calculus of 
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the I idncys and unn irv bladder It is et* 
treiiidy bitter and bakimic and is given lu 
the form of infusion See SpiLANTHUs 

ACHOllkS^ (at /lores, p/ m from <iycu(#, 
nyioo, from ayov, bran, from the brSuiy 
stales thrown ofl^) A distise which atticks 
the hiiry scalp of the held, for the most part 
of voung children, foiiiung soft and scaly erup- 
tions 

ACHRVS Sapota A genus of the 
Lmucan cla^s and onlcr hexandna inono- 
gynii, thus thn icterised cil3X six-leavtd, 
corol ovate, six-deft with as luaiiy alternate 
inter ir sides pome, ten-celled, sceels sedi- 
tary, w ith a inarpin d scir md process it the 
top 1 litre aie only thue known species, 
one of whidi h i« bee n traced in the 1 ritndly 
Islands, aad the o her two tn South Aiue- 
riei 

ACHROMATIC an epidiel expressing 
want of colour I he word is Greek, being 
compoundvd of r privative, and -ypofxa, eokmr 
J Ik term w is ^^r^t ipplied lo tel seeipcs by Dr 
Bev IS 

AcrfROMAirr TtrFsroPEs, are tele- 
scopes contrived to rtnudy thv abi rr itions 1 i 
colours One of tbe inventor of tl is kind 
of tele copes vv \s the hte Mr J >bn Dolloiid, 
optK im teethe king J he\ have been nn pi ovci 
bv his son, and h\ other persons 1 vc'y ny 
ol light pissing obbfpiely fiom a n er into » 
denser me (in iin ehangfs lUdmetion towiK^ 
the pcrpenditiihr, and tvtrv riypissm^oh- 
h pidv from v denser into i nrtr inediurn, 
e nn-<s ns direetiin from the perpendicid r 
I his be nding of the •‘w cnistd l>v thf ( ii n 
of is enieetioa is cilkd it refraction md 
the qnility of li^hl w liu h s ihucts it to this 
rdnction is cilkd Us rehm^ihihly bvciy 
ny of light, bdore it is refratKd is while, 
though It consists of i iinmher of tomponi nl 
riys evch of which is of idifkrenl colour 
As soon as It is refrieled, n is sepanted into 
Us component nv^ which, from that time 
proceed dneiging from cadi other, li^c rays 
from i centre md tils diviriioncy is caused 
b\ the different rclrangibihty ol the component 
nvb, in ‘iiicli sort’ lli it the more the original 
orcemipoient ny is relncted the more wll 
the coin pound ri\s diverge when the liglii 1 
rdneted by one given me luim only Prom 
hence it has been concluded, th it any two 
different meehuins that can Ik in idt to prodiir e 
cf|u il refractions will neccssai ilv produce c( 3 ual 
divcrgeneies whence 1 hould follow, that 
eqnil and co Urary re ti act 10ns should not only 
destroy each Qther, but thit tin divergency of 
th^ roloairs caused hv one refnetion, should 
be corrected by the other and that to produce 
refraction that wo del not be vffecled by the 
different refrangibilitv of light is impossible 
But Mr Dollond h is proved, bv many expeii- 
inents, that these conclusions are not wdl 
founded from his experiments 11 appeared, 
that a ray oi light, after equal and coatraiy 
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tefractiond, was still •'prcad into compontnt 
tayt, difftreiiUy coloured in othir unufs, that 
two different mediums tiiise equal re- 
fraction, but diftcrent tU\ v-r^SjCru \ , md equal 
diverg^eiicy^ with dihirent rdruiion It iol- 
lows thereibie that rcfrution nla^ be producid, 
which IS not affected hy the dihcreut rvfn>iL,i- 
bility of light In oilier woids, tliat, it the 
mediums bt diflcrtnl, diffcreut rcfnctions nu\ 
be produced, though at the suru tiuu the di 
vergenty caused b} out relraitiun shdl ht t\ 
d( tly couiiterat ted h) the dn ergi lu / c lu t<l by 
the other and o ui ohjtrt nu) be ten 
through medium'-, winch to^tthci ems tlic 
tocomeige, wiihoui appciring ol difiticnt 
colours 1 his IS the founchtiou ot Mr Dol- 
lond s nnprtnemtnt of refruting Uhscoju 
B) subsequent CA[ieninents, ht found thil thl 
^ rent bortsofpli thiLrcd gr itl) n tlien u- 
fnciive qualiLR , with rLs|Krt to tit dner 
genej of colouis lit found tint cioun el iss 
( Mists the letM dner^jcnty ind white flint the 
lll0^t, when they arc wrou lit into foinis tli it 
pioducc tqu il rt Inc Lions Jit giound ijiute 
of w lute fiiiu «. I IS into a wtdgt, wht e uOe 
was ibout tlcortcs md i piect of cioun 
glusto 1 iotln.1 \ host lUj lewis ihout -.9 tle- 
,*jr t,s, ^nd the he found reft u ted n arly 
dike but tbit thtir dhti^tiiey of tolours w is 
ttr\ diflereut I! then groi nd ettidollur 
piece of Clown t,la s to vttdgi of diifeient 
uiglts, u!l ht j.( f one tli it was equil in the 
iIiteroMU^ It ]>rodiKid to that of i wedgt ol 
flint glass of a t de_,tes, so ihil when ihc) 
were put together, in such a rnniiur 1 to u- 
fi ict in contniy direcrii ns the refi lei d h>,lii 
was peikeiH free fiom colour Ihcn me i- 
•suriiig the rciuction oi e itli wtd^t, he knnul 
that th U of the white flint is , w is to that 
of flit crown ^lias ne irlj is two to three 
And he net any two wedges, m ide of these two 
substmeesj* iiid 111 ihis proportion, wenild 
when ipplied together «o is to refrict in eon- 
triry direetion-i n li act the light without any 
effect arising from the different letr ingibiliU td 
the cornpoi eiit rajs Therefore, to iml e two 
spheric it glasses tint refrict the light in ton- 
trary directions one must be eorie wc md the 
otlur com ex, ind is the ri\s ifur passing 
through both must meet in a feieu , the excess 
ol the refraetion must In ni the eomexone 
and as the convex is to refrict nio^t, it appein 
from the experiment tint it must he inatlc ot 
crown glass, and is the concive is to refrict 
least. It must be mule of white flint And 
firthei, as the reii actions of sphciical glasses 
are lu au inverse r itio ol their foial disunces, 
it follows tint the focil distincts of the two 
glasses should be m the ntio of the rtfi letions 
ot the wedges for, being thus pioportioned, 
e\erv ray of h^ht that through thi^eom 
bi led glass, it whateicr disUiiec from its 
will constantly be rtfncied bv thv. diffciencc 
between two cont^rarj refractions, in the pro- 
rtkOP required, and therefore the ifficr of 


the diflcrcnt refrangibility of light w lii be pre- 
vented I he removal oi this iiiqu^dinient, 
however, produced another for the two 
glasses, which were thus combined, being sc^- 
nietitd of veiv dee^ spheres, the aberratioin 
fioni the spherical surf ices became so consi- 
derable, IS itlvto disturb the distinctness ot 
till im n Set considering that the siirfaets 
ol split i u il hsscs uliiHt of great variations, 
Ihou^^h till lot il dista lee he limited, and that 
bj tilt e vdiuiioii then 'ihciiition might be 
unde moll or Its it pleisur^, Mr Dollond 
plamU saw that it w 1-, possible to make the 
abtii Uing of my tvM) glasses etp al, and that, 
IS m this t ise tlie rcfriclioiis of the two gWsses 
were conirary to tieli otlur, and their abtrri- 
tioiis btni-, equil, tlu t would destroy each 
otlui lluis Ik oht lined i pei feci theory of 
in kin ^ object ghssts, lo the ipcrtures ol which 
he could hiidly perceive mj li ns lor if the 
pr It iK't could ( ome iq 10 tiu lluorv, they must 
ulmii of 'ipeiturts of j. ic it exkiil, md conse- 
qutnllv bt ir real nn ml ng p wvcvs The 

ciiiheultics ol iht prictKC ire, iiowcver, still 
xtry eonsi Iti iblt lor In^i tht focal dis- 
tiiKts as well as th ul ir surfaces, must 

lu jiroporlioiud wnli the utmost occur,j(^ to 
the dtn it us md r n poweis ot tlu 
e* isst , wliicli X nj txen 111 tlu «uni sort of 
1. 1 iss, wjieu mule n difli Ki Imts htcondlv, 
tlu ( in four sill f K fife m bt vx roUp^ht ptrf^tlly 
''j'iurw i! Suir iVli^*8||^llond tould toustriut 
n Irit img teUscopc^ u])on tliL'si jniiiciples wiui 
sub ipiitims md iin i junxtis under 

limited le»i,,*lis, as gre itlv tvti.td mvthitwcie 
before produced, in tb foil nlum of images, 
blight, chstuiet md comp 1 iti uiitoloured 
aboi t ilu tdg..s (ii itum 3 Dutioi nv) Uhe 
dtu^ls whuli were \tl iiintnuau 1 ni Mr 
Dollond s leu tope but c died iortli tlu cx- 
tiiion of oibvi jdnlo )pb(is, and niiny cou- 
trn mccs luxe been inxtnktl 1 atiur Boseo 
vieh, to whom exerx branch ol optica is inueh 
nukbud, his m lu», lUcmpts for this purpose, 
di plije I m u h mgt in lU , but the philosopher 
whose elutions liaxe Ihcu erowned with most 
succt s, md vxhohis ptihaps m de the most 
impoitint ill (overj m tins branch of st icnce 
since tlu 1 r I ol Newton, is Dr Robert Bl m 
regius proftssor of astroiiomv ni llic ctilkge ot 
T dinburgli By a puli lonS si I oi t vpenmentii, 
ably conducted, he li is prnxul tlul the quility 
of dispersing the ravs m i lk tirdtgree thui 
crown gliss is not to liiiud to \ ft w medium®, 
b it is po'stsstd hv a e;K It V inetv of fluid , md 
hv some of tbesv m \ most extraordinary de- 
fjice He h »s slum 11 t hat Jthotigli the gi eater 
lefnngibilitv i f llic xiole Tax', thin of ihcicd 
nxs, w hen light passe from ally medium what- 
cxei ipio 1 xiuuuii mivbc coosidereil as a 
laxv of nature, m I m the pissagoof light ftom 
one medium mU> inothei, it depeudb tnlirelv 
oil the quahiKS of the mtdinuis vhieh Of thtse 
rays shill be the most refrmgiblc, or whe he* 
tiicrt shall be mv diflcrc let m tluir refian^i- 
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In drdct to correct the al)crr9tiun hn 
sing fmjn diherenoL of rctrangibility amorg 
the ray^ of lights be msiituted a set of exixn 
Uient<> lu tlu conducting of which he dttccteii 
a ^ervsingukf and imixirtani quahtv in tlit 
niiinatic ucid In all the dispersive mcdtuui*) 
hitherto examined, the grtcii rajs, whicJi ait 
the mean refrangible m crowi ghss, wire 
found among the bs'i itfnnqiblc, but in tht 
iituualtc Oj^d, thc*jc same la^s wlo b^ ) im 
found to make i mrt of the mgg. uli ingiblt 
This discos Cl} 1 %d to coinpUtelnicrLss la re 
rnovin^ thi great defect of oplicil m irmntuts, 
VI 7 tint dis'innlion or abeiiatioii '»f the ia }8 
which irists from thur iinerjud rtfn ^i! ilit}, 
and has hitherto icndertd it impossible to tmi- 
lerge all of tht m to one poi it i itliti by Miigle 
oropiMisUc rcfnctions A fluid in which the 
pirticks of miiiTit lud and incUlliiu particles 
iiold a d It proportion, at the sdine tunc that it 
BtparaUs the extreme r^\s of the spcclniin 
nmch more than tiown gli s, refracts all the 
ordtrsof tlu rlvs in the sauu nioportion that 
iglassctw ind hciite rays of ill colours made 
todncr.^eb\ the re fi action of the gl iss niiy 
citl^r be r udertd piralkl h) i sub cipitnt rc- 
fralBbn mdt m the confine of thcgliss ml 
this fluid, 01, by vvtaktnm^ iht icfnrtnedtn 
<'M} of the fliuil the rtliaftion Mlnth takts 
pli^c 111 rhe confine of it and glass riny be len- 
dtred a re pil ir as rc^^Hpn, v\ itliout llic least 
colour uli itc^cr Hj^etor Ins i ttit cojk, 
lot (xtutiiuj!; fifucn inches in hn^th, uiMi a 
tHmipour d ooprt ,^hss (i tin km I, uhiih 
fqiidsin dl rcsptrts, fl it dqc iioisu | t s, the 
h^stot l)»tlonrls foru-two iiu u s lonjr Of 
this objHt gliss a fvLUt, v dl ho found m the 
thud 'olmm of the Jniisacti ns of the llo} il 
SocuU of ! dmburfdi uid to tint >oluuu a\c 
must Klcroui rtadcis for i filW i djje pKinU'* 
laonntof the tMurimculs unuli ltd to this 
disroAti s lAiU *rf)f tlu i nnort uit pui|)Oses 
to uhuii it 1111} b pu'ud A judrious 
xbrilgmcni of this j tp i iiuv bt ^lui in \i- 
ihoUous Toinnil sol i 4 to p 1 — ii? In 
tliffeGeiulcunn s M i nine for 179^, (p iK) 0 ), 
there l$ia v iper on tht icliroin itu ttlcscopt, b> 
^ writer under tht igmture of Vtritas, vho 
jlj^ribes tilt in\tnt]oii to i gt ultii ui \sho<it 
ri’imt uc have not vet me i turned in these 
words As the m tntior I as bu n claimed 
bv M Euler* M Khngciisiu rna, and some 
j other foreigners, uc ought for the honour of 
I njjand, to is«*ert our light mu ^ivt the rntiit 
of thediscoicrv to whom it is dot, and ihtie- 
t>w, udflulut fanht prelate 1 shall obsene, 
that the im entor was C host* r More Hall, Esq 
'ot More H dl, in Essex, who ilxmt 17i?t)* as 
aqycars by his papers, considering tht diflere n 
, of theeve* tm^tned tbev were phcctl 

to* correct the di&rent refrangibihu- of 
^ lit tbcB conceiyifd tha if luicoulJ hnd 
having su^proptnits ashc thougnt 
♦fcc'^e Itu our^ migWfposHess he should hr 
rfjrtabletl I > ( j;i>truct an object glass that vvould 
^ c^fl&uilo^ After wnanv e^pta 
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metits* he had the good fortune to ll»d ihtwe 
proputics in two diHcrent soils of glass* and 
making the m disprst the rays oi light m dif- 
ferent dirt ( uons/ lie siu ceetled About t733 
hi compktid settru acl lomatic object glasses* 
(though he did not give them this name), that 
bore an ipirturc of niort than two niches and a 
hiU, tho 1 Ji thi focal luigih did not exceed 

ciity irubcs, one which is now in the 
jXoicssioti 01 the rev Mr Smith, of LharlottiN 
btrui, RithlxMK pi ICC Ihis glass iias been 
cxaini led !>ysc\(rd gentlemen of umncnce* 
and s icntibc ibihties, u d found to possess tlie 
prop itics of tlu present athroni tic glasses 
\ji Hall n to employ toe workingopticims 
to grind in^ Iv uses, at the s unt time he finished 
them with tlu rxdii of the surf ices, not onlv to 
correct the ddhicrit rcfringibility of rd}s, but 
also the abti rat on aiising from the sphtucai 
figure of the lenses Old Mr Bass, who at 
that time lived m Brukwcll preeinct, was one 
of these woi king option is, from whom Mj 
Halls inventi m seems to hue been obtaintd 
In the trial at W est muster hill, about the pa- 
tent for mil II g atlnoinitie ttlescopes, Mr 
Hill wa allowt 1 to lit the nuintor/ but loi^ 

msfit Id ol)-,ervtd th it ‘ it w is not the person*^ 
who l»fktd up hi» mvtiuion in his scrotoiie, 
that oiigln ifipiofit b} a pileiit for such m in- 
xerlu 1 but Ik wbo bumglit it forth for tl c 
Ixiieht of the pubh I Ins peihaps might bv 
sihIw tb some digree ol |U tite is Mr 11 dl 
w i 1 in of piopertv , and d>d not lool 

loan} pecumarv adv mtagt liom his discovery , 
and CO \ quendv il is ver\ probable thit he 
might not ln\i in lulcntion to make it grnt 
rail) known it tint lime lint Mr ^ys- 
cough OjitiMui at liul ite-bdl, was inpts- 
ocsbiou ot one of Mr H ill s athtoniatie tele- 
scopes in J7H, Is i f let which at this time will 
not he deputed 

A(nk()MC\L Set AcRolt'tcHAL 

VC II il VR, in gtognph}, i siutill coinmo a 
dioqs hiv< n nt ir Intnrinan in the Biiek St i 

ACITV iliV ?sTHhS In botany, a genus oi 
the Lmm m d ws ind order ptntirdiia mono 
g}riii, llius jKncncillv characteiised ealjx 
fne-Ieivtd, rorollcbs stigmi bifd, seeds *.o 
litary Ihe known sj ecu s are sixteen Ivincli 
are found m the w inner climates of A^ia 
Africa, and \iTKrKa No species has hitherto 
been (ktecled of natural growth m aiu part of 
Luropt 

At HYRONIA A plant lately mt-oduced 
into our green-houbwS fiom Botanj-b v In 
the Linneau sv stern it forms a genus in the 
cla'^s lud oiAcr dt idclphia decandna , the fol- ^ 
lowing lit Its Generic character Calyx five- 
toothed, the lovvi r tooth elongated and cloien , 
legume o i'Od ciMiipressed, many seeded One 
bUiyle sueii^y of thr^ plant is the whole that ^ 
hi vet b tn nobcfd bv botanists, fe 

ACHYROPHORUS In botany SeeKv- 
l»ocn(Tris 

ACI \ In botinv a genus of plants in thp 
L^nnraii das and order uionaddphia dodc-^ 
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^ndria, tbm p^enetically cliardctciibtd c I\x 
five*pirted > petds five, drape di 3, coiuctoas, 
fibrous, oie-stedcd There aic only two spe- 
cies, both oi which arc n iu^et> of Guiai) 1 
^CICA^HPHA 111 1 otduv, a genus oi the 
Luin^an class md Older b^ngeucsia poljgunia 
riec£(i3'ina , thus characterised icrepricks 
rhaffv, the clufi umting wiihihe s cds dur 
llowtrmg, dowiiless, seeds naked all the llo 
rets tubulir, cal^\ h\e pirted J he onJ) ‘.pe 
cies yet known is a native of Baeiios Ajres, 
•iimI w is first described hj Jussit u 

ACrCULAR, AcicuLAfi In botsin 
sh iped like a smdl needle Also tin. tiivial 
n line of a sin dl harp pointed seirpus 

ACID, m cheinistrv, the gtnene name of i 
comprehcnsiM c 1 las of sails, which pos ess tl e 
follow mg propertiis sounas of tistc, apovwr 
of <lian«ing blue v^geLibk colour', red, of 
foil mi^ vv nil w Utr i coiiibiii ition whose ^pL- 
i ibc ^1 ivilv IS not a incdiiini between the w itcr 
and the uid and of comhinin^ ( ind imiilly 
efKutscmf.) with ill tiu nlkilis, ind most 
)1 lh'‘ nidalhc 0 vds md eirihs, by wliuh 
nu ns those compounds ire lormtd which ire 
c lilecl neuti d, >r sex j lary silts 1 hough 
evil) Kid docs not pos iss all these properties, 
)tt wicv all I n^s i suthc cut niunher of the n 
to disLi ii,ujsli them lioni other siihstancc 
llie form undei whieli uids most eoimioidv 
ippeai, isthiL of 1 tr uisp iriiithquoi iiiwhidi 
CISC they iregunrilKci uhiiieJwuh igieitcr 
or less ipiuitity of wild siveril of then 
liowevei, ire found in a solid stile i#hich ome 
111 t supposed IS their inlnnl coi htion Since 
all Kills resemhh e ich othei in so niiiiy pir 
tic ulus, it \ IS niliird to ]i^sanie lint tli?y 
ill ew ise ie»einhicJ e uh other i 1 t leir intmi ile 
nUure, iiid possessed some homogene oua pnii- 
tip’e *Pii icelsns htheveel th it the re w is only 
one uid pimcink 111 nature which ronimnni 
cated Lisle and soluhili^ to the bodies in which 
It wis conih ned Bccchcr einhraeed the sue 
opinion, \nd believed also, tint this Kiel prin- 
ciple w is 1 compound of t uth and witer 
whieh he considered as two th men s Stahl 
i/|optvd the theory of KcccIk* ukI elide ivoiireil 
to prove tint this acid jirincipk was ihcsiilnhu- 
nc^acid, e>i which, iccorehng to him dl the 
other leid were nitre (ompounels lii t Ins 
pioof-. w tie only conjeetiires or vamie exp ri- 
nienta, from which nothing eemld be deduced 
Neve riheles« his opinion, like every other 
which he idvanced in rheinistr), contmued io 
have supporter', for a long lime, and was even 
countenanced by iVIacepiei At last its defeets 
began to be pcr^'tiveel, Brigimn and Schetlc 
ticclafedpiHnly a,ninst it and their discove- 
iies, togctmi with those of the brtneh che- 
mists, notwithstanding the attempts of Monnet 
to support it, demonstrated the falshoodof bo h 
pirts of the theoiy, by diew mg th it sulphuric 
acid did not exist in the other acids and that iX 
was not composed of water and eirth, but of 
siilphnr and oxygen Ihe opinion, however, 
$bat acidity was owing to some common prin- 
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ciple, was net abandoned B^allcnus, Mcjcr# 
and bage, htid advanced different theonrs m 
succe.ssion about the nature of this principle, 
but is they were founded rather on cxinjecture 
md enalogy, than direct proof, they obtained 
but few advocates At last I.><ivotbKr, by a 
number of ingenioiisandaccm ate experiments, 
proved that several combustible suhstauees 
when united with oxygen, form acids, that i 
griit number of acids coi tain oxvgen , and that 
when this principle is se para tab from them, 
they lose th^ acid piopcrlKs lie coneludecl, 
therefore, mat the iciditying print iple is 

0 )gcn and tint acids \re noihing else tuaii 
comhuslihle subbtniie combined with oxygen, 
and difieiuig from tine another according to 
the nitiire ot the tomhusuhU base or nfoical 
of the acid m opinion which ilu ost every 

uhstfjuei t obst n atio i has e onhraied , which 
s( iieely any one his I ten foumi to oppose 
in I whieti theicfeire i deservedly most pre- 
V dent unoiigchtmisl ofthe prt'.ei teliy ilie 
chief, ana imJCw-tl the oiilv objections hitherto 
known to this theory ne fir^, that tiK prussic 
1C id h«s not been pioveel to po sc ss o\)gen as one 

01 ii« constituent parts sccxmelly , th it is neither 
e muriatic 11 lorie, nor he racic pcid, has hi 

ibeitohecp dtcompostel we irc ignoruitrfthcii 
resp c ivc nature® ^VJtll rcgaid to the first 
objection, however, it becomes us to observe, 
th it if the expcnincnts ( f V uicpulin md 1 oui- 
cioy hue not been cp ill decisive that the 
piussie leid contains oxygtn, iluy m very 
iieirly, md in Ok ojiimo 1 ol I 01 icrciv him«e[f 
perfectly so, and tnai it is highly prohible 
adehtjonil t\j trjimcnts now mikm, upon this 
sub tance wih vi ly sliorilv remove c very sha- 
dow of doubt i om the Ijo^oms of the most 
sceptical W itii r^^ul to the three otliei 
Kids il is foi the pKs< nt sulhcn nt to rcmail , 
that since cverj' acid w bid h is been malysed, 
(if wc exctpl Lne pro sic), i*' knov n to consist 
of ox)gen md i combiwlible base, cither ^ini- 
pit orcompoi lul, it 1 certai ily con&i''tent with 
the piinciplc o( phih opliy to assume lint as 
ijpCnuil liw which IS toaruLd upon general 
expel mients, and which, if not univer%ll)r 
conhrmeci, has in no instance been Contra- 
dicted ^Lich then k the iheoiy of L'lvouicr 
the inoit beautiful ‘.implc mdsUiof ic lory dial 
has yet been advanced on the subject 

Dicre ire two iiicthrjd® of acquumg a knOW* 
le jge of the nature of ^.ti Is one, by forming 
tnem fioin their constiti cut parts, or uniting 

• We cannot here introduce any kind of reason- 
ing upon the very curious senes of experiment sm 
which Mr Davy is en^ajred on the nature of al- 
kalis , which have also been found, so far as he 
has decomposed hem to contain a considerable 
poi tion of oxyf,en We shall probably give the 
result, u d offer some observ ations upon the ge- 
neral chaiure which s ich experiments are likely 
to produce in the science and system of chemistry 
ut a Supplement to thi||^>rk, unless they should 
be 80 speedily comple+R is to enable us to exa- 
mine them in the aitich Oxyoen 
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With such subsu^ice^i as arc capable ot 

bccouaiig acid by a Union 'v^ ith it , iht other> 
1:^ decomposing them^ or dtjirn ing them of their 
oxygen b> the aid of snbst luces witti which this 

S nnciple has a greater affinity 13v the last of 
1C8C methods^ ab has been shewn above^ it h^is 
been proved in a great variety of instances^ tliat 
o\ygen is the principt^ of acidity , and by the 
hrst, the same truth has been made equtlly 
clear, fur on combining various bubstaiiccs w itn 
oxygen, the particular scids were produced 
which are distniguished by the wncb of those 
substances Assuming it then aW f ict for the 
present, that oxygen is common to all acids, 
and the cause ot their acidity we piocecd to 
observe that there are thut states in vvlucli 
acids may exist, occ isioned by the different de- 
grees in which the acidihabk base is comhiiiod 
with oxygen In the first they contain the 
least possible quantity ofox\gen to lender them 
acid, and are designated in the reformed che- 
mical nonienc hture by the ft rniinatioii ous 
thus we sa\, the sulphurous nitrous, phospho- 
rous, or acctoii^ acid llie si tend sUte of 
aculs, IS tint ill which they contain moicox}- 
gin, and in general art comnletcK saturated 
with it this state IS expressed by the tennma 
lion the biilnhunc, nitric, phosphoric, or 
acetic acid In the third state they contain m 
excess of o\)gen when they ai« said to be 05a- 
g^iiated, and are distinguished by the prefix 
ory, as OX) -muriatic icil When metallic 
uid othf r substanccj ire combined with a less 
proporii n of oxygi n th in is sufficient to re ider 
themai d, they are^ud tube o >djltd, and the 
^ubstaiKts produced ire cvlJeJ ox\ds Vcids 
with difiertn* projortions ot ox>g n, nny be 
formed by uniting ilie ndir il w iili stu li detcr- 
irnnate quantities of it avc nects aij to ton- 
itrt thini into tht stat^ required, ns is done 
with sulphur j hosphorv s or arotiiic or by 
exIraefiTg from acids fiilK siiiiiatwi withoxy- 
i imitnt proj>omoi s f f i i-, principle, by 
i leaas of cornbusti’jk nb^t ntes \ Inch ib- 
borl it with a idi \ i'iu iatrr method u 
ofun used to dceompox Kids, by dtpnving 
th m of all tht ox lluy coni mi hot 
Ucucoal is einplojed for this purpose, and must 
of metals, phosphorus, su^plmr and h - 
di-ogpu in a dry solid tiu u ' tvisl nx 
tdble coinpouiiib, po‘ t the u le pnipert) 
foraierly acids \ ert divid d into mineral, ve- 
getable, and 'mill cC<oren^ to their sup- 
pQ$cd ©rig n , tin \ t ion * nil retail cd by 
fomt, thinuh It IS inc<uK cl, is lu i v of them 
ate Foutul m all tlu three lututal I in adonis 
rile most juthc ions method, | erhaps, is to ar- 
tolpge Ukii in foiu classes, itrordii to their 
;^es 01 radtcals tirst, thojc vi uh s.mple ra- 
Iqipk, o'* difit rent 1 inds Stcoiidlv, the a w itli 
radic tls, m? c-vibon >u I fiydro^eu, m 
nllpfercwt propbtiums Thirdlv, th( c v i h 
radicals, luboli, hydrogen, and omte 
f0urt!bl>, those uuknowu radicals 
Hnp lohl trhemisis wire%i)k aiqumnted wuli 
tiie three nuuerul acids os they are cdllal, the 


ulphurtc, the nitric, and the munsuc, beside 
the acetous acid, or vintgar Tlie itvodetne 
lidve very much increased the number, ^ will 
appear by the follq^ing alphabetic list 

table of acids 

Acetic and, or radical vinegar, is composed 
of 60 10 parts of oxygen, 13 94 of hydrogen, 
and 3o B7 carbon, in 100 parts of acid Its 
taste is extremely sour, its odour penetrating* 
ind Its specihc grav ity 1 OOsO , that of water 
being 1 0000 

Atefous acid, or distilled vmcgir, is usually 
supjKiscd to be different from the preceding, 111 
(ontdinmg a less proTxirtion of oxw^en, and ex- 
hibiting other properties, but trren, Adtt, 
Darracq, and Proust, have rendered it probable 
that it is tht b line acid in a less degree of con-^ 
ceiitration or w ith the addition of water and 
miicilagmoiis in itter 

Immetic at d, first obtained from the liquor 
in tin am n 10s of the cow , whence Us name^ 
Taste, slightly acid 

Ancme, tomposed of 34 6 parts of oxygen, 
and 63 4 of irstmc Specific guvitv, d jcyi 
laste, when solid, very slight, but dissolved in 
water, very icid 

Ar^tmous acid, or white oji\d of arsenic, is- 
less o\}*gciiatLd tl m the foniier, and his « 
weilv sub leitl t isle 

Jienzuic, oVii umd by sublinntion from the 
resinous sub^^ nice called bciuoin or btniamin, 
IS composed of ox\gen, h\drogcn, and carbon 
niopoitioiAiiiknown Taste, tend and hot 
bpecilic gnvitv, 0 007 

Bomhu from tht c h -v '^alis of the silk-worm 
Nature not la*own 

Boranc, funii horix, though frcc^utnlly 
exuiimed, t has nevci bee n dttonqiused as 
coinpc lu t 1 Ills rt thc’-v-foic unknovv*^ to us 
TLdsU, fir^t snunsh, iluii rilhti biUtr, uler- 
wirds sweet S ,ravit\, 1 479m caks, 

1 303 in ru^iou 

i tiMphoitc, iicm einphor, taste acid and 
son cw h It l)itit r buppe acd b> eii e to bt the 
8 line with tin bcn^oit, and bv otlitrs consi- 
dtud IS a distinct acid 

( Gilo} ?c, for lied b\ the umuii of eighty -two 
parts of owtt n md t ghteen of c irbori Spe* 
citu f,nvit ,inthes u of gas, 0018, of w Uct 
situiatcd with it 1 001 j 

Lhomic conuins ihirly-thrcc jarts of tht 
metal chrom um, and si i\ -seven of 0x3 gen 
1 iste acrid C 15 ids of 1 ruby ted colour 
CUttc, composed of oxvgcn, hydrogen, and 
cirboiJ, piOjiortion not known Taste, very 
a<i 1 

Cofumhi, exists in the oye of coUimbtum, 
and IS composed of th it metal md oxygen 
lincnr, is obtained fioiii fluor-spars, its 
( oinposition is n d now n 1 he distinguishing 
property of tin \cid i * that of edrroduig glass 
and siliceous bodies Specific gi jvity, \ 300 
Jboymic, or acid of ants, is now discoveied tO 
be a mixt at of tu uie md malic acids 

Gallic, couiposcal oi oxygen, hydiogen, acid 
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A Jfeat pit^rtion of cavbon When pure, it 
13 m thfe form of transparent plates Taste, 
acid, and somewhat astringent 
J^acne, from white 1 ir, tompsed of the 
same ingredients as the jjitceding, in diHtrcnt 
proprtions, form, hquid, sp gr 1 OS'), at»)0“ 
Lncltc, from tlic uhej of milk, is also com* 
postd of oxygen, hyclrogt u, and c u'oon Taste, 
sour, form, solid, but becomes lirpuil by at- 
tracting moisture 

Lttfacy obtained by distilling the urin'try 
calculus , IS «5olid and crystalline It is on ic 
count of its origin, often called unc 

Malic from the j 111 t<. of apples &.c iscom- 
iKjsetl of oxygt n, hydrcigt n, and carbo i , form 
liquid, of i uddish colour, tistc, very sour 
MeilittCf from honey stone, cons sts of ll c 
siiuc inj^rediciUs is the former inininy re- 
sj ccts It resembles the ox ilic 

Mol/hdu, composed of mo1\bdenum and 
oxygen , IS a wlnlt pouder ol i sbarji, met illic 
tistc specific giavjty i 4 

K , or mucous, ol tai n d h\ ti eat lug gum- 
anbic, fke with nitrous cicl, Ire m its Invinj; 
b^f 11 iirst procured by tre iiing sue ir of milk in 
a Similar inaniicr, it \v is called siccho Iictic 
acid Its form is that of i white nth pow 
der, ta.slc, sliglulv icul Compostcl of oxy- 
gen, h\drogcn and nrbon Specific gravity 
of its solution 111 w Iter, 1 001 
Mimatu composition lu I cle ir^y isccrtain- 
ed In Its pure si ii^ or tbatof ^iss, its taste is 
aerv leid, ind ils specific j^riMty|^ OOJn^, 
ne*ir1y double the wei^Jit of comnon au , in 
Its liquid stale v hen alsorbLl by w iter, its 
ptcifie -,i iMty u 1 jOO 0\y muiiaiic icid 
contuns rioie o\\gei than the former being 
composed of sixteen parts of oxvgen, and 
eiglih four of aci 1 rorni gass, ti te, aslrin- 
wc nt Spec ific gra\ ity of av iter s itiir itcd w ith 
It 1 00 3 •This IS r itlp r an \d lu in ui u id 
llvperoxymu i itic and coni in still m(>r«.ox>- 
^ ^ n, Ijf’ ng formed of sixty -fiv c pa’’t'. ot ii ti 

thirh fur f)( iiuinmr icid it In not t b i 
procured in i senaratc stite 

Vi/r ( from nitre i conipobcd of «= v at 
and i lull pailj of oxv^iD lotwcnt^ nineand 
i hilf of 1 / )i Ol nitrogen hoim lipid, 
t istc, eery and ind peculiar, specific gi i\ ity% 
I 1040 to I >83 

c imposed f fnitiic i"id ind i itious 
^as sperini rn ity v xnts from blucibh green 
1 -I7'j» to yellow 1 >Oi 

Kiiro^miniatt (ol aqua regia), is a combi- 
nation of nitrous and miinUie acids, or rather 
of these two ind ovy-rnunatic 

Oxalic, comp 1 id of siventv scyrn parts of 
oxygen, ten of liydrogcn, md thirteen of car- 
bon lasle, very acrid, ipccihc gravity of a 
saturated solution in water of 6> 7'’, 1 0'><)3 
Phfj^phojic, con ists ot cvbont sixty \ irb of 
oxygen, to forty of phosphorus Taxtt, very 
acid , sjiecific grav ity when dry, Q ()S7 m the 
State or gass, i H*} Ih in that of deliquescence, 
^ \ f ;i**4 17 It IS obtained from animal^ v tgctablc, 
A attd even mineral subjtances 
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Phosph(yroU9, contains less oxygen than the 
preceding Proportion not kiioWn 

comjxised of hydrogen, azote, mil 
carbon tlie existence of oxygen m tin icid 
has not been clcrrly proved l«orin, Jujiml, 
colourless, taste, swceti«li, acrid, ind lot 
Oxy pru«sic, is a combuiatioii ot this with 
oxygen 

Pyrobgmms, Pyr (mucous, ind Pyrolarla 
90US acids obt lined b> di tillation fromvvood, 
sugar, aiiiltartir icsptctiv<ly,art now as<c ruin- 
ed to be mei^lly acciu acid, holding in solu- 
tion i portion of tmpy le im itic oil previously 
ihev were consul red is distinct and pQCulnr 

Jlosncti, called (rom its colom , is ob- 
l unc d from the latent oils cdimcul deposited 
bv urine in fevir , or dunn^^ the paroxysm hi 
the e,oul 

!sa( tholactic Sec Miu n 

Stinne fiom tdlow nr fit, composed of 
oxvgen hydioun, and cirbon in ii iiice 
resembling fit, taste slightly uil ll i 
equdly obt n led from innnil md vtgetddc 
‘‘iibstiuce 

Sul cru from cork , form solid oi powdc.rv , 
taste, acid, and slightiv bitUr 

Sutctnic fioni amber, form sohci, ti tc, 
slrongly acid, composed of oxy otii, JiydrOj^ui, 
in i ( irbon 

Sulyhuitc, comi>oscd of38 > paitsof o'* vj.cn, 
md Ol > of sulphur, form, licpud, talc, 
St ongly icid specific }:ruUy when much 
coiKintntcd, 1 8> to J (KH) 

Si/fplu ronSf coinp'^ ed ol tbiity-two parts of 
oxv^^'u, and sixty ci hi of sulphur, spLcihw 
griMtyof^a, 00 K) (ber/^nan) or 0(3)1 
(/ 1/1 oivirr) , of liquid, 1 t w Uc.i s unrated with 
it, 1 0 »IJ {I /(Oi luni) 

jarlnic, from tirlar Ki i coinnosed ol 
70 j paits of oxygen iinu lit n of carbon md 
10 > ofh ^dro*^eii, form sohd, sp^ihc g a\ itv 
1 clis oived 111 wftlcr J 230, taste, e\- 

( Cl hngly sour 

JT I ^ s/ic, romjio t d f f w c i y parts of oxj - 
ft I Hid cj^h y 01 th i icial tu»iL‘»icn, fnm, 
"Vi h n powdc r, no taste , specific i i iv ity t*l>out 
0 1 > 

Zoo IK from aiiim d Hbn or the gluten of 
wheat tkc is nothn nio t tlnii uttic acid, 
holding in solution an a nu 1 nutter rcscm- 
hhug oil 

Other acKK have been in-'iitioned by various 
authors, parlicnlnU those from metals, such as 
aun , bisniutl i( u c ic sta mic pHtinic, 
&.C , but then leid elini tc •> are vciN ambi- 
f,uous indeed they ue nllicr to be ronsidtrtd 
as metallic ox vds, tlnii ii Th( tjieeifii 

giavityol w tfi being 1 Ou ) md that uf a1- 
mosp icne ur 001 J> it h easy to (flseem fiom 
the above tible, is lai the specihe gnvitits 
of acids irc determined, which of the fluids arc 
heavier than vvaicr, and w inch of the gasst aic 
hcav icr than coin uion an andviccvcri Ihtse 
acids will be described finder their specific n imes 

The medical use s of acids are consulei ihle and 
important In various forus and combmaiions 
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^jjjTaie cniplwed mternall} , as tomes, anUs^p- 
t^es> ancl febirtnigoE They give additional action 
to tfic stomach, and probalny promote the secre- 
ttOft of gistric luicc scorbutic affectiom stem 
tilUn to fiy'btfore them is though they were a 
apecihc remcdjs or positive antidote, combined 
or neutralized wiin alkalis, they dimmish fc> 
bnle thirst, and excite salutary perspiration 
and as an ingredient in ptisans, acid equally to 
the agreeableness of tlieir flavour, andtlicir in 
tettiion as sedaiu es Externally they are applied 
as astringents and corroborants to pnrts debi- 
litated by accidents, as antiseptics to pirts that 
arc s['lwtclatcd or gangrenous , and as refrige- 
rants to parts tluit ire infl itr 1 In a higfily 
concentric state, they are supp( icd to change 
the nature of the iTuasiniC si-pton m tvphou**, 
and Ollier putre<.ceni levers, sml for this pur- 
pose have, of late, been ver\ gn criljj employ 
cd m the form ol vapour, cspcciilly the nitric 
and muriatic acid On these accounts, inanj 
of the acnls cniuiic ilod in the preceding cita- 
)oguc, have rctaineil a pi ice or round an intro 
duction into the pharrnicopaias of the roval 
medical college^;, bdth of liondon and Ldiu- 
burgh in which they occur undtr the follow- 
ing names, and for ihe folbwing purposes 

Atidum murtaUcum bjnntus sabs riiani i 
Glc^ubeii Muiiiticacici Marine acid Spirit 
of «alt Muriatic acid is iiuic 1 1 teemed vs an 
antiseptic, and therefore given with bark, &.c 
in pulrescrnt diseases It, however, mostly 
proves jiurgativc A cckbntcd phjsiciaii on 
the continent, whose success m curing typhoid 
fevers was uunvaUed, latcK puhli hed hi tni- 
thod of cure, in consequence of i Iiaiid^on c 
annuity from the king of Prussia, which con- 
sisted in giving very laigc dosts of this acid 

ActfJfim ntfncum Nitric acu! This acid 
has lately been exiolhd as an iiitisiphilitic It 
may be given with advantage m m \^d cases of 
'Sipnihs and rheiunat?sm as an iiitiseptic it 
stands fust n ihecataloiriit Infusion of roses 
made wnh it in the place of vitiioJic acid is a 
valuable med ic inf 

Aetdum 7ii/uiAim Spintus nitn fumans 
The nitrous acid posac^^'cs the same propcrius 
as the nitric, but in a much inferior dq^ne 

Aetdum sulphuncum b^c AcAum uhio- 


Aetdum perl^tmn Perlatc acid, or acid of 
pearls A preparation much vaun ted formerly 
out now ascertained to be nothing moie than 
j^OsphOTic acid, separated by re-agents from 
human urine Morveau, how ^ver, like Et rg- 
tnan, thinking it a peculiar acid, named it in 
his Encyplopaad la, ‘ * the diuretic or uretic acid 
Acimm ntiresum d^lutum Aqua iortis 
jS^lhited nitrous acid possesses the same poper- 
DOs as tile nitrous acid, but in an inferior de- 


r aromattcitm Elixir vitrioli 

A stimulant and stomachic pmpara- 
of the pharmacopoeia, for 

Irmfh the f^ndon eofl^ has substtbiicd the 
ncriolxoim dilutum 
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Acidim viiiiQlicum Vittkdtc acid 0^ tba 
pharmdco{}ceias,' is termed dcidum^ujphnri^um 
in the new chemical nomenclature it » 
highly esteemed *ks afi anuscptic and antiphlo- 
gistic, and IS therefore exhibited inavnochus, 
cynaiichc, scrophula, Ac bee buipHunc 
acid 

Aetdum vitnohcum dilutum The vtttU^ 
of tills preparation aie the same as those of the 
acidum viliioliciim, only m a much inferior 
degree 

ACIDiri \BLr BASE, or RAoxCAt. m 
cbcirisii^ , IS uiv substance, whether aimfdc or 
coiu|xnintl, tli it is capable of unvtmg with such 
a quaniit^ of o'^vgen, as thcichj to form an 
acid 'This iinicn must t ikc place without de,- 
coiuposing the base 1 rom our* account of 
acids (see Acuj), it will be seen that acids 
a*,rce in contaiiii >l, oxvgcn but difier in their 
rad cab , it is the ruliCc*!, thcrcfoic,or the aci- 
difublc base, thul determines the species of 
Kid and is emplovetl at present to denote tt. 

J his inmle of ejpicssion, however, is not ge- 
nt iiI for in *^auce, thoai- icids which are 
c lied the lunzoic, the succinic, and the sebn- 
tic, are not lonntd bv iht union of benzoin, 
ai ibcr, and fat with oxvgvn, as their naims 
wo ild^ indicate, bin aic^rcailv onl> part of 
tho c ubstan/(.s, ind are s^pu i cd fiom them 
b\ difltunt piucLs c- The i f\/ thcinical no- 
mciK 1 itinc h is coinnlmltd ver^ i uch to bvstc- 
ni«libc ui (1 iniprovt the 1 vngu ii,e of chemistry 
Its objtctis as much as possible to assign such 
n lines to bodies as shall cltailj distingui3i those 
th it are simple and tlcno»c tbc composition of 
tliost th t irc eompuund, butit isnot jet capa-r 
blc of a universtl appIicaUoa in the instances 
adihutil, tlic raduals of some of the acids* are 
nolknown, ind tlieiciorcthcruhsof ihcnomen- 
rlaturc could not becniplo>cd in the formation 
of then mines, winch ire expicsdhj bv tliose 
of the substances in which tlie acids arc found 
^cc Nomfnclatuue 

ACIDIFIC A I ION, the act pr process of 
ruidtrm^ in' siiustance icid 

A( IDIT'!i: > Ihe quality which consti- 
tnlts a bodv at id, or ihit sensation of sharr- 
1 c , and soinijess which acids excite iijKin tiriL 
cirgans of tistc 

A( TDOION In botany, a genus of the 
J mnean clissand order monoecia hexandfia, 
thiia generic lUy characterised Male, caljx 
fiv e lew cd , rorollcss , stamens numerous, fixed 
to a globular icctplacle Female, calyx six- 
leaved, coioilc&s, btjle threc-ckft, capsule 
three grimed It is a native of Taitiaica, and 
but one species only has yet been explored 
ACIDNFSb Ste AcfipiTV 
ACIDVLAXED WATERS, acnerally 
Called Ac I D u L a specica of mineral w atcrsi, 
which contain a tonsideiaole quantity of cat^ 
bonic acid, and which irc known by the poi- 
gnancy of their taste, the sparkling appeaTa|}<;e 
which tliej a^-sunie when shaken or pouYed 
from out vessel into another, and the facilit^^, 
With whit fi thc\ boil 
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ACIDULOUS, a term used to denote any 
liunA wlju«slii M sUghtl) at ul 

AoIDULUM, in chtmistr^, a term cac^ 
JarL«sing a geniw of niuve sails, com posted of 
a<;i4 s^ks, united wjth t CifrUin oiiantity of 
jiofcada, or tho«e in winch the alkaline Inst is 
supersaturated with acu* 1 here arc two sj>e- 
oies ot acidulae, tht tirlareous and the , 
the first, which is Known h\ the name crciiu 
or tartar, will be de-.c^ibed under the art’cie 
Acidulous tartrukof potash ind 
the second, com iionly talltd of ( rrel, 
undei At idulous oxalatf of potash 

AfinCJM PJNGl'l , CuHsticum, mthe- 
mtsfrii , du inn^jn iry T '•c nt or principle, pro- 
posed l)y hrtdtrit Ak\ti, in apothecary of Os- 
nahurg to e»plna the eaustieityol qniJ liino 
and othtr pUcniuuna of chemi«Lni lint is 
the opt ration of this priiu ipU ist^trtnKi\ con- 
fused, i ul the piopcrties isciibt I to it it often 
contraihctoiv , it is now explodt d A further 
iocount of 11 m ly be seen in Macqiier s Che- 
mical i)i(tioi}ir> 

A< J V if I S a kind of stiniiUr ncicntlj 
UScl »n Persia 

At I\A( IiOllM r TAP (lolmm aana- 
trfounr ) In hotanv, lirsKv compressed, one 
exi[»'ecomt in<l lurp tht othei sti u^^htei and 
thieker, r^scmbliiij; a s > e, fiulcliion, or sc)- 
initar As m Mesemhrjanthciuuui scinaci- 
forme 

ACINI from axij, a point ) In bo- 

ta^^, cliislcrinj^ or griiuil iting jiroumumts m 
btnies, as for instance ihobc in tht mnU>er»*v, 
or bJackbc’Tv al o iht kernels of the gnpe 
andhnire m anatomy applied to glands, uhieh 
exhibit a nnil ir conhg intion 

Af INIFORM IIJMC (lumca acrni 
formic ) 1 he uvea, or posterior I iinina of the 
in», iKCHihc in built , uhcli the i iciciits 
chiefly di seeted, U of the colour of iinriiuj 
grape Sec Acini 

AC I NODI VDRON Amc’- can ciose- 
hirrv See Me LAST o ’'I ^ 

A( INOS Will or btone basil Sec 
'I Hi MUS 

AC I Pi N'^LR In ic]\l\oIog\ the stnrpt an 
Ihi sixty sixth g^nusotonk Vi orchondrop- 
ttnpioi s, in tht lull cm class fishes lli" 
follow in„ IS Us I h ir u t( r K ul oblu e, month 
beneath the htad, retruuk, wulmut tteili 
«irn between the cid i it snout Tiid the 
month fom ipirlurt of the ^,ilis on eieh 
Hide IkkK f ton 'Mied, uii^ date with mm*ereus 
rows of hrge b<m\ phUs The atipen er, or 
Sturgeon, iniy he raiiKtd imon^ tii. Lrgtr 
hshes w an inh ihit iiit of the st i hiU istcnds 
rivers annimlly, its flesh, throusihoiU ill tlie 
s^iccies IS dclicioits from the roe is matU ca- 
viare , and from the sound and muscuPr puls 
isingliss It feer^i on worms and other h->hcs 
1 he femalt is larger than the maie It com- 
prises five spccits I a stunt) (common stur- 
geoti) (sceNAruRAt. IIistorv, plate i ) 
S a schypa, 3 a lulheniu i a 
i. huso 
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ACIS, in fabulous history, the son of Fau- 
nusaud hmietheis, was a beautiful sliepherd of 
Sicilv who biting beloved bv Galatea, roU- 
pbenuLs tlu giant wa« saemagtd. Out he da*sh* 
ed out Ins brains against a rocl after winch 
Galatea turned h*rn into a river, whieli wav 
called b\ his name 

Acis (Ovid, Iheocntus) a rutr ofSioih, 
niUnm^ from i very cold spiing, m the v oo Ij 
Hid sliul\ foot of mount iLtiu, caslw ird ini^, 
and net inu( h above a mile from, the sea, dong 
giten md pUv^sint banks, with the sptej of m 
aiio N,from wluthsome*^!) UtakesUstu nt it 
1 row called Vti I lei o’* C hiati, according to 
the (hfkrtiit Su ihin d« ikrts Anto me evils ii 
Acms Al o the name of a hamlet at tliC 
iiKHiib of the A( IS 

\( LIDI S, in Roman nUnpiUv, a kind of 
mi Site weapon, with i tl on„ fixed to u, where- 
by It might bt drawn h ».k i^am 

i/) ACKNOWll IRtP 1 To own 
♦he Knowledge of, to ow n mv thii g or j)i isoa 
in i pTrtieul ir ch u K li r ( Occurs) 1? To con- 
fess, ds V fault (Psalms) 3 lo own, ‘s a 
benefit (Mtlfon) 

A( KNO\A 1 JUDGING a (from ml^m ( 
led^r) Grateful (Ihndtn) 

A(k\0'\T ]JiK vll NT ^ 1 Atlmi- 

sion of any < h naclcr in luolbei (IJuit') * 
Com ‘‘Siov of thi tiiuh of m\ pwuioi 
(Hoohr) \ C OTiiession of ifuilt -I ( oii- 
ft ion of a bemht itteivid (/> ifdtn) 
x\ct of itUstTtion to an (oiite^sion, sudv is 
Imi) n (^pemn^ f Sijntduni; eiien or 
done in tcnfiaSioi ol a htiieht lettuid (hi 
pie) 

A( K\\ OR riT 1 sm ill i »n i.t r tai Ponlr 
fr tt in \(>il li K ciUbi utd f > ihe buicvo 
k It instUiition tsLdol lud lh« n Iv the I »te 
Di 1 otlieigiJI u which moK il in M) tluli!- 
r< 1 ol Quakers are cdue Ued under the attie 
roof 

AC ML f f r ) fhe htj,^hr of iin 

t iiTiL, more espec i ilK use fl to di note tlu he 
Ol crisis of i (jislunpti (Qatna/) 

NT (f4 >j»i, dutfj ) A mall tubercle co- 
vered w uh a hi niiij se ile 

ACNl (f from n pin ‘vnd 

^vau,, to sciafch ) Ihn pi t of the s| im be- 
tween tlie shouklci -blades md the conn umc- 
isiont of tlie loins ho c dUd fiom the dilheuhy 
of rtTching md scratch ing: it,^ 

ACNI1)\, VcuiDE V iigi nan liemp A 
get us of the I mre in class Tiid ordt r rha?cia 
pciitincina, the m Ic j iirU, eabx fivc-kaved, 
eorolless flu tcrnale mIvx two-lcav^sd, 
cordless, stvks i, one o** ded, coveud 
witn the -.ucculeu c dv A single spe- 
cies alom IS known to hot mists, whuh is a 
HUive of the eomitry whence it derives Us 
Lnghsh n u k 

(LI lOUS (tttf'uwv frvotxioi,, from « 
i> IV md tlf€ I fill/ ) Ihm, eaiTeiated, 

tcllvlcsa 

ACOIMl TAs, or Acoemlti m church 
history, a set pf pionks who chattted the divinci* 
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wmtt ni^ht and chy m their places of wor- 
liey du jded the mseh es into three ho- 
die*)!* 1«rho ilteinatclj sucvCtdcd one another 
»P their chill thes u< re iic\cr siknt Tnis 
jw^ice they founded u])on the precept^ Priy 
ivithout ct i liiC; Tiiey floiuished iii the hast 
abOht the nil Itilc of the h^ih centurj 
ACOLUTIIl, of Acolu iHisTs, lu mti- 
an ipptlKtion given to tho^^c ptrson^ 
'vtho "virert siLiJv and lumioi cable in tnai it- 
fioluttons and hence the stoics, buiusethcv 
would not forsake the ir principles, acquiicd the 
title of ii^oluthi Iht word is Cvicci , iiid 
compounded of » prn and , w'lv, as 

never turning from thi ongim.1 course 

AcoLutHr, nmong the aucitut( hnstians, 
implied a peculiar ortlcr of tin infei lor clergy 
111 the Latin church At tluir ordin ition, a 
taper wis gneii them, thereby to ni dcrslind, 
tbit they were appointed to light the r audit*' of 
the church as aho an cniph pitcher to imply 
that they wuc to furnish w iqc lor ihctuclii 
ribt 

ACOL\ THI denotes the olhco or orthr 
of dn me scr\ ICC, or the prt}(rs, cirtnionits 
h)mns, Ac of the Oic^^k thun h 

AC ON, 111 ducicut instrument like the 
aisciis 

AC^ChJsDYLOUS , fioiu « pnv 

and Jto^^i/xo , a joint) In botinv, a ttnn ip- 
jdicd to a flower whose stilk is not dniJcd by 
joints 

ACONI Ph See Agon rTx m 

Aconite wimir J^cc Hjillfbo- 

RVS 

ACONni, in tiq i1>, a +eTm applied to 
some of the Athklx Its impon is not now 
well known , 

ACOISll IrOI (fioin r coni am, 

wolfs bine, and fdiffuu * kif) Dinks- 
foot A herb who ^ I uto u smhlewed fa- 
bane 

ACONLLI M (D r condi ckmts tins 
word from « ; shoiptn, the herb h 

liter us((l iicdu I IK t * ([uickcn tie 
Bv other'. It IS 1 ^ oHi pri\ and m 

whence 0 / it hein^ toi nd to ihnw 
n Inrren ud rotk> pi ccs ) A<o ntc vvolf 
limi Monkf-hoed A "cmis of he 1 line m 
class pohaiutri i, order irip.Mn i 1 he c mmum 
inonk*!^ hood, 1 rapilliis, is intivc ot the 
mountainous Tijd woody nuts of Girmain, 
France, Uid S\viT/crl nd, nut ib eidtn it"d in 
oir flowpr-j^ardei *• for tin bciuiv of Us colour, 
which Is sonif times whiti, sonuiimes ^(Uo v, 
atid^o iietiiiufabhu , and likt man othei pi ml , 
tia bciutifulK diipiic itui in its pttds b\ such 
ISOrticuhurf h\tT\ part of it i. stron^N l>ot 
^nous The c\tnct, or inspi*' ted ji ice, is 
^Ven in ncute rheum iti->m, scrophula, and si- 
plitlis its \i UKT arc sudorific and dmuic, 
gen^tilh howt^ c r accouip iUKcl w ith vertigo, 
jirj^ddirtcss of the hc.5d It m^y be b*.gun ts 
B which should bt giadually 

j|t|4i|t|liously augmented The common cha- 
Lmnfl'ui genus acouiUim, is c^lyx- 
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^ess, fi\e petalled, the uppefm<»t tiiiirlc«d| 
Dineclaned , ped uncled, recui v cd sik] atss ^«e 
or five 1 hi re arc tiftei-n known species 
AC ONI I AS, a name used by some authoi^« 
for ^ «ort of conief, or meteor, whose bead ssp- 
pcars round or oblong, and its tail wry long, 
at <1 slender, re^mbhug a laselin 
Ac o N Ti A s (rt-iovicftk, a swift mcteor, from 
axjv-ijiw, to dart ) I he poi onous dart-snake^ 
so ( ilkd frjim its igility us fle«i]i was formerly 
used as a rc'^tontive in medicine 
A( ONIILS, avonth of C en, who, wheu 
he went 1 1 Delos to *re tht sai rificcs of Diain, 
fill m kne with ( yd^pp^j ^ beautiful virgin, 
nijd being nil ibli to ohinn her, wrote seises 
01 in apiilc, winch he threw into her booOin 
Cidippi rend thc«L lersis and bung com- 
peikd by the oatli slie h id in id\er*ently made, 
inmied Acontiu, ((hid) 

AC Oil (from ateo, to he sharp ) Acidity 
in the stonn'^h 

AC ORTA (axo^,«, from a neg and stopsw, to 
iatisfi/ ) Bulnnii, uldejdi igia Ravenous, ov 
cinnit 'ippetiti 

AC 01 l> s T-he fru t, or nut of trec^ of 
Pit oik !• Mid 

At ORN, a little ormiiuntil puteof wood, 
in tht sh p( (>1 1 cone , f xtd cm the top of the 
sjuitllt (411 th^ masi-htdd, ibov e the v me, to 
kttp It from eoiiiiiig 0^ the spmclU ui a whirl- 
wind 

Acoun-shi-il In scoltcolog\ Sec Le- 

PAS 

VC ORT ^ ov from ^ neg nnd xoprw, U 
pin f() I lie ilingUe, or fk ur tk lis In me- 
dic me, forinuly used as m istnngcnt ind 
hence its n uue 

Acorus calamus I he syUeinatic mme 
for ( AfAMUS iroMAi ic iJs, which see 
AcORUb PALLSIRJS ScC GlADJOLUS 
LUl FAS 

\coKu^vcrus Ihe mic as Acorls 

C M \MUb 

VeoRu vutfARis Ihe same ns Aeo- 
ns l ALL STRIS 

\<oKUs Swtet-rush A genus of the 
I Mint in c Iti I 111(1 otcicr ht \ indrm inonoiQmia , 
ilm gciitncilh (haracteri..td spadix e^lindri 
c*d, covtrid with floret's, enrol six-pctalled, 
nikcd, stykless, capsule ihicc cellecl Iwo 
s,Kc i« s of this j>hnt niivt been detected , the a 
cdimiis, vulg irly railed swect-flsig, found in 
the jxiols of our own and olht r countries of 
the smu latituck , the rootis of which form the 
c il imus arountieu^ of the shops And the a 
grimineu**, lualiveof China, and which has 
lircn cultivated m the roy d garden at Kew 
Set Calamus ahomatic us 
AC rVRNPHOl S fi’om « ntg 

and a head ) In hot my, applied to re- 

tables, which like the tci^rils of a vine, ter- 
inmate in a point, without head or flower 
ACObMIA (from <% neg and xixr^o,, 
hjul ) 11) health, as ^uoducUve of loss 0 I 

beauty 

ACOhMOUS (from acosmta ) Pak, tlnd^ 
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Ueeame tl\e bald are supposed to have 
lost their gwsijtest oruaiuent 
ACOrYLE'DON ((tKOTwXll^av, from<»neg 
and aw'-fc'XViiHUf, a cofykdm ) la bouny, applied 
to ceedh tbat are without cotylcclous 
ACOTYLEDO\()IjS PLAMS {Plan- 
tat wciifyifdones ) Witho it cotyledons or lobes 
to the hted, and consequently not having any 
seminal leaves, as in the class ciyptogaima 
Ihe distinction of vegeUbles into itotvlodons, 
monocotyledons, ditotyledons, and poijcotvle- 
doow, or into such is have a > lobes, one lobt, 
two lobes, or stvenl lu i seed, has been long 
made, and is the basis of Jusbieas naliinl ar- 
ratv^enient It is i do ibi, 1 owever, whethei 
my plant be fctneily acotvledonou'' those most 
mispectcd so, having bun of 1 itc found pos- 
sessed of one or more cotyledons upon more 
imnuti e^ananition 

ACOUSMAIKI, sometimes also called 
Atou»tici, in Grecian intiquit^, such of the 
disciples of Pythagoras as had not compbted 
rlKir file years probation 
ACOUSTIC, in general, d notes anv 
thing that relates to the ear, or tlie d< i time ot 
sounds 

Acoustic vessels, in the incicnt tlici- 
tres, were i k.nd of vessels, nn U of brass 
shaped in thtlKll-lashion , which btiiv, of all 
tones within the pitch of the voice, or uen of 
mstruments, rendered tlic soiu ds more mdtble, 
so that the actors could Ik beard th ougli ail 
parts ol the the ilres, which vicre c\cn -^00 ket 
in diameter 

Acoustics, the doctrme, or theory of 
hearing, or of sounds Flic word ii derived 
fiom the (lie cl «HMx, d//rfn/, to he u 1 he an- 
cients seem to have con ickicd sounds under no 
other |X)int of view th in tb il of mu ic, th it is 
to say, IS affee ling thi e-r man jgrt e ible inan- 
ne*- It lb t\en \li> doubtful whethci they 
were acquainted with ui\ thing moic thni 
melody, uul whether thc\ hid m\ irt sii nlir 
to that which we. t ill e onijKisition Flu mo- 
derns, by tud)iii^ the pliilosopliy oi soiiruN 
so nnicli ncplieted by the ancienh n \e guen 
birth to a new seiuicc distingui hid by the 
nuiie of arou lies, which has toi i s olqccr tlu 
ni ure of sounds, uul treats also of rht theorjr 
ol heani^, uid the best nu ans ol assi&iuiw, tint 
i>€n«e This science is dn ided bv some \ nt-^rs 
into diacoubtics, which cvplims the properties 
of those sounds that come direc tl from the so- 
norous body to the ca r , a id e atacoustics w liie li 
treats of reflected sounds but such distinction 
does not ippeii to be of my re d utility Stur- 
nmis in his pkments of Univtr‘*al Mcchmu s, 
treats of acoustics After examining into the 
nature of sounds, he (k cnbes the seicrd parts 
of the external and internal ear, and their se- 
veral uses and connexions with each other, 
and from thence deduces the mechdni‘'ni of 
bearing and lastly, he tieats of the meins of 
adding an mtensitv oC force to the voice and 
other sounds and explains the nature of 
echoes, otacoustic tubes, and flpeal iiig trum- 


pets On mony particulars connected witU 
this scicncel^ opuiions are still much divided, 
and there have not been made experiinenta suf- 
ficient to determine wh it is essential to the na- 
ture of a vehicle of sound , how it is trans- 
mitted, reflected, or destroyed, in niaiiy in- 
suiices or whether its velocity be uniform or 
variable Thus, with respect to the 

vehicles of sound, as sounds have not been 
heard when the vibrating body has been 
struck in vacuo, it is mauifest that air is i vehi- 
cle yet wc must not assert that it is tlie only 
vehicle, for water, incuds, and almost ail sub- 
inccs of my ck nsity or texture, will not only 
Iran nut sound, but even co ivey it more rea- 
dily and perfectly than air which is by no 
iiK ins a good vebiele Ti'^hes hive a strong 
pirccption jf sounds, e\cn at the bottom oi 
deep rivers Prom hence, it would seem not 
to be very inaterwl in the prop tntion of bounds 
whtthei the fluid wbuh coincjs them be 
elastic or otherwise One thing howocr u 
certain, lint whether the medi uu 1 1 el i‘.tic or 
not, whitcver sound we hear is |>mcKiced by a 
stroke, which the soundin^ body in il is against 
the fluid, whether iir or w iti 1 lie fl ml 
being struck ii|X)n, carries the impression for- 
ward to the car and thcie pri duces its «eiisa- 
tion But llu in inner in which tins comey- 
jmcc is nndc, is still disputed wliether tne 
sound be difiuscd into the air, in circle bejond 
< irek , hkc the waves of w iier when we disturb 
the smoothm ‘'S of Us siirlicc Ig droppii g in a 
stout, or whether it trivels along, like rajs 
diffused fre m i ce itrt oiiitwh il in the swift 
m inner thit eket intj inns alorg a rexl of 
iron ire iiucstions which have greatly divided 
thckaineJ it must be ob-^ervccl, though, tb it 
sont I Itc cxpcrinienis hive tendiel iiiuehto ic- 
luovc the dilhciilties litie albukd to, as will be 
seen iinekr the pioptr artieks in this work 
See Chord, I c ho, Liastic string, 

I AR, SOUNf^jllvANSMlSSION, \ E LOCI TV, 
ViBR AT ION, &.C 

AcoiJSiies,isa name soiijctiincsgnen tom- 
siiuinentsor jiKebcines which is^istlncludung 

/oA(QUVJ\T i n {acnmiitr, ht) 1 
lo mil c f uniliar with {Dtnu^) 2 lo m- 
foim {Shaksptan) 

ACQUAJNFA^n a {atcotnfanre Pr ) 
1 Tlie state of being at qiuiiiKd with, fanu- 
bantv , knowledge (Dn/dtn diUrlutu) 2 
Tamil nr knowled^^e {South) 3 4 slight or 

initial 1 nowledgc short ol friendship {Swtft) 

4 The person with wliom wf ire acquainted 
ACQUAINFLO a Pamiliar, well known 
(Shak^ppari) 

AC QUEST, or Acquist, is undersipod m 
a legal sense, of goods or tfletts, not dc-sctndtd 
or held bv inheritance , but acquired cither by 
purchase or donation 

AcqoFsi IS also |>onuhrly used for enn- 
qucbt, or a place acquired by tne sword 

To ACQUIH'SC^E V n (acquir^ccr, I‘r 
acqmtttrerp, Lat ) To rut xn, or remain satis- 
fied with {bou/h) 
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ACQUIE'SCENCE s (from acquiesce ) 
U A mewt appearance of coiitcnt (C/a? endow) 
& l^at^action, rest, content iAddison) a 
confidence ( South) 

ACQUI RABLE a (from acquire ) Tliat 
aemiired, attainable {Bentley) 

Tq ACyUrRC V a {acquiro^ Lat ) 1 

Aam by one a labour or fKK\cr ( Skahpeau) 
2 To come tns to attiin {(itla n lUi) 
ACQUIRED paftttip (from acquit ( ) 
Gamed b\ ont s HI {loclc) 
AC(^UrHIiMb\l ^ (fiom at quire) 
That which is acquiied, ,"'1111, nuiiimuit 
{Addmn} 

ACQUI RI R r (from acqu re ) The jer- 
son that acquucs a gamer 
ACQUISITION 6 (atq Ida \ i\) i 
The act of itqui ing or gjiinn^ {Sojdi) » 
The thing gained, uquir lutiit {Dmhaii) 
ACQUIMIIVl a (arqio Lit ) 

That 1$ acquired 01 gmud ( If o/tou) 
ACQUISI s (See Ac aut ST ) \cqmrc- 
ment, attainnicni not in use ( Ui/tou) 

To ACQU Ilia (jirquittcr I r ) J I o 
set fiee (AS^cw^< ) * 2 , lo cleir fiom 1 clnigc 

of guilt, to Tbsol c {Dry den) o lo clear 

from anv obluuion ( Drydi n) 
ACQUrnirM s (hom ) The 
stxte of licing dccjiuttcd, 01 act of i< quitting 
{Soouth) 

ACQUITTAl , a cli^'chargr, deli crinco, 
or setting fra of 1 | erson trom the guilt or 
suspicion of An ofhncc Accju ttal is of two 
kinds, in law, ind m fict 1 cn two arc 
appealed or indicted oi refoin , one is unnciiid), 
trMs other as accc&&orv , the puncipal btin^ dis 
the accessory is bv consequence, ilso 
frcjeia in which case, in ihe ures'^oi) is ac 
quitted bv Lw, so i« the puncipil m f let 
ACQUHTANCF idisclnrgein writing 
for a ium of monc) tlut the part) has pud 
No man is o' ligcd 10 pav a s im of nion v, if, 
he Ins piovieul 1 piop r stamp, the de- 
mandant refuse to^ue an acquittance, wh cli 
har^ all actions 

ACRA, or iV ca c, on to? con t of Phm urn 
m Turkey Its ncient ruTit was Ake, or 
Accho, as It iS eniU d m be nptu c I he ^TmUs 
rail It Akka At thi The t me of As^ r 

Airerc^ Wer iWe lo elrue the Aimenl iuIia u- 
taute irorn this pU t I his ^wn wista^eii 
by the S irate ns m Ini 04 the ( hnst- 

lans became ni u *-<>'' it !n J IS7, Saladm, 
sultan of 1 ^^'ipt, got possession of it and iii 
tiQl, Philip, kina of Irure and llithaid, 
king of Lngl md, retook it , but 1 1 1-01, tlie 
ibaiaccns a9‘‘auhui a d dtstroyei ih^ iortuici 
4iom, whicti they afteri a ds rci>ured It was 
taken from them by the lurks in \ A/ Jhis 
sfdacc was besieged during the late wir b\ the 
under Bonaj3artp, hot defended hj sir 
Snuth, who here obtained sjonal ho- 
DOUtf bravery And magnammit) I at 

in tiu a^cimt geography, a town 
y* who«e inhtbitanti were called Acreu- 
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It stood to tha soudu of SyracuMii at tho 
distance of twenty-fisur miles, n^t the placi^ 
now culled the monastefy of Santa Marm a* Ar- 
cia, on an emincjnce, as appears from SitUiS 
Itaheus The Syracusans were the founder# 
of It, according to Thucydides, seventy years 
after the building of Syracuse, or 6^ before 
CUrisit Hence the epithet Acraeus 

ACRA (Joss-pbus), one of the bills of Je- 
nisaleni, dn which stood the lower town, 
which was the 0!d leusrhn, to which wis 
ifierwards idikd /ion or the oiiv of DiMd 
Prob 11) cdlc( Arra from tlic lortrc s winch 
An' < h built there, 1 1 oit'cr to dimoyihc 
Ui ipl And ivhuh S»n on ^taccibxuN tool 
aiic' riyeo to llu j^romid 

Aca\, \ru v; The p»nod of menstin- 
iiicm ALo hv, iiMiijihoiuaniA, 01 furor uic- 
rinu 

A(RAC.\ (uiiiiA ay from a neg 
ind X fTo , ihctif^/ft ) \\ eikness, impotmcy, 

luiiiy, fiom lelixAtion or a lost tone of the 

H (irnsn ax^yia, fiom a neg 

u» J X a\vt/f/iy ton /r) liittiujiLnrKc, from the 
iiictjjjiioi of vvim unmi\cd, or uiitempercd 
witn w It r It ipplieb lo excess 111 eating, 
dunking oi \ciicr 

A( lii is u eel in the doinniions of the Alo- 
gul, m legArd to hi re^enllCs, for the sum of 
100,000 ronptes, eight loupecb being equal to 
ihoiitoi e pound sterhn^ 

Acre, i cpuntit) of lind, rontaniing four 
I rood , oj JIM) squire poles or p'^rch‘*s 
The word perhaps is foiriKcl from thebivon 
accre or Uerman ickcr held, of the I tin 
Ager Silrnasius derncsit from AcrA, u§ d for 
acenA, a land measure among the ancients, 
roi t unn 10 feet The length of the pole 
\ iries in cliffeunt countries, and is called cus- 
toimry uica lire, the ditferenrc running firm 
feet (ihe stitnte length), to 28 The 
acre r also dnuPd into JO squate chains, of 
12 yAid^ cich, that is 4840 square yArds An 
'TIL 111 Scotland contuns four scjuatc mods, 
one squaic loorl 40 squArr falls, one square 
fill, 06 scpiATcells, one squire ell, nine square 
feet. And 73 *:qi ait inches one qiiare foot, 
144 sqiiare inches Ihe Scots Acr»^ is also di- 
^ided into 10 scpiaie chuns hut the length of 
the boots chain is to that of thcrnghsVi chain, 
as 8028 to 7ijC0 So that the S'*ois Acre is to 
the Ln^Ifdi acie, a 1CK),000 1078,(194 The 
1 lencli acie, arpent contuns I nglish aero, 
or a 620() bquA e Pnglish feci whereof the 
rnsriish Acre contAin'' onlv 4'356o The Sirns- 
buig acre is about hilf an English icre^ The 
Welsh acre coiitiins commonly two Fngltsh 
ones The Inxh acre is equal to one acre, 
two roods, nineteen perches Fnghsli 

Sir WiUnm PeiU, in his Pohticnil Arithme- 
tic, reckons thit England contains 39 millions 
of Acres but Dr O-ew, in Phil T'rans No 
330, computes that England contAins not less 
than 4f) mdhuns of acics, whence he mffm 
that It IS abqre 46 timev as large as tfee pro^ 
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vfrjce ftf Holland Mr Pitts Cappfr, m his 
Account of Lnghrid uid Wales, 
stares die culliv lUd land it about ^8 millions 
ol acres, the uncultn Uul atamorc th m 9 mil* 
lions, and the whoU it 37, 2b th ‘id acres 
Ihis result corresponds nuuly with Sir Wil- 
liam Petty a 

AcRf (afCffi, from ux^os, extreme ) The 
tipofthenosc, thee\trcimtvof an jjnhcr 0115111 
ACRPA (the pluni oi 4 crt) lixticim- 
ttcb, as the nose, i uis, ki^s, Ac 

A C 11 L'UL' LA (ab aci 1 c antu ) The inght- 
nVjlc 

AC RPjriA, *1 trim pureU Gi ck, Ayfxf tr*, 
hunliv denoting m cxtpusitc or dcliciw w 
c irir> , It IS somaiincb u id 111 oui hngni^^t 
wai t of a wont of cij iil sigiulic iik) 
ACRID C icnd I n, \iom uar, slurp) Of 
j tngc H tisU, or jciictralisc iuit, icriuij 

UiOllS 

\C RrDOPIlAfTl,anDhiopnn]Kopl( nd 
Jkoh ive led on locu'stj \ the naiiu 1 up >r s 
ACRDOIHjM (lioin ucus, JiHp and 
fob tm, a leaf ) A ] lant with pncl !\ l( ivt 
ACRiA 10 NJO{^ Aboiinding with 

act ^no^^ liirp torrosni 

A C RliMOJs/ 1 s {acrmioina, 1 it ) 1 

Shiipni s, coirosncnc (Hat on) Z Shiip- 
m 5 S >1 tcni])cr, tscrit> (Sntih) 

Ac a I MON 'v ( tern lonjj, lion «r/,i<rid) 
In j itdicine, an crOsivi, irntilisi, o pungent 
j)0\vei in nudu il uhstmcts, 01 t)it hninouis 
of tin body in a st lU of prnilv or disuse 
AC RJS (fioni «ji, I , fh loi) of a mounlnm > 
riu simp ixtrcnnt) of a fnctiircd lone 
Also I liK nst 

ACUl'^i IN, king of \rgos, uul b’*otlicr oi 
Piatus whom, alur 111 uiy dissensions lie 
drove f om Aigos Acu ns had Din c by 
1 ur>dicc ihuj^btcr of 1 ut. ! > inon , 1 id ben ^ 
told oy an orick, tint his duulutr s so i would 
put him to dcilh, he co dined Dinn m a 
brazen tower, to prevent her bccominsi i mo- 
thei She however bceiim j)rCp.n int Ju- 
pder, changed into a golden shower, and 
though Aercscjs oidcnd lur, ind her iidint 
c illed Pel stub, to be ixposid ou the sea., \ctiiu y 
wtrtsawd, diul Per cus soon liter became o 
fiuiovis for luo at lions, that Aenseub, anMOus 
to oce H> renowned a grand on, went to I i- 
n SI Here Perse ii , wishing to shew li s 
skill 111 throwing a cpioit, Idled an old ni in 
who provid to b( his gr?n 1 father, whom he 
kmw not In tint, theiclore, the made was ful- 
iilk*d \ci isnis re larncd about thirly-one ) nrs 
ACAllSY (icrisn iiom » ntg and 

jtfiv y, to jndgi ) 1 he state oi a disease, in 
which the symptoms ire indteisue of the 
event 

ACHITOUS (acnlin from the <'atne as 
jicrtsy ) Uncertain, indecisive as to the event 
of a disea c 

ACRIVIOIA (from acnj, pungent, and 
the violet) 1 h( nastnrtinmlndicum, 
♦r Indian cre*^?, so named fiom its pungem) 
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ACROAMATIC, in an especial senstb 
denotes a thing stabUmc, prolounU, or abstruse. 
In which sen<«, it stands opposed to exoteric 
We say acroamatic philosoph), aeroimatt^ 
the*ology an aerounatic method, acroamatic 
interpretation, &e 

Acroamatic sometimes ako used in a 
more gem r il sense for any thing 1 ept secret, 
or remote fiom popular use 

AC>RO VSlS («x oetffig, from 
hear ) The sense of hearing 

AC ROAIK S, a mine ijiven to Aristotle s 
Icotuie^ in the more ehftieuli and nice pirH of 
ph^losoph^ 5 to which none but Ins eiisciplett 
ind intuuilf friends wire ulniUUai, whereas 
the exotein were jmhht or open to ill, but 
ih'o ire other difftrcnees 1 he a^roitic wete 
^•(t ij art tor tl e luglitr and more ah truf^e sub- 
I<ci the cxounc wCK enulovediirUetOri- 
(ilanduvil ‘>,)ccul uion A am, the leroa- 
ti were more subtle ind esAct, evidcn c and 
iknoiUirition being here ainwci it, the c\u- 
tc lies elm ily aimed it flu juohd^ id phn- 
sihk riic former v ut the nb)ec 01 the 
mornings exeieists in lit 1 ver mi, the Jitter 
of tleeveniiiff u‘d hit tm f\oli us wciw 
published, wlicrei'. tht 1 rooties were kepi 
ster< t 

AC ROBVlK A 01 AcRonATici Mjfroiii 
iiul JL, 01 Ariva, / i^r) Il an 
cKut (iigin , whereliy pcopL were i used aloft;, 
tint dity mj„ht see sore oinciiic ith about 
them 

AC ROBY SIX A (« £;0r jtT'-t'T', from nXffffg 
ihc eiirormhj and p 0 toioitr) he extre- 
mity of thcnrermee ilu pr puce itoclf 

ACllOCrllMli tlOin firpe, 4 ?ar- 

tunn ind p hand ) I lie wrist 

AC ROC 111 RlSMl’S nniong the Greeks, 
a son of gvii n I'ttie < x^rrise m whit 11 the two 
coiihitaufs eon*;, ule I with tneir hands and 
hpg( IS onlv 

AC'ROC HO'RDON f . o,ou,v, from «*- 
,r/, the c hnn, /, ind <0 ?, « ) A wart 

wnh a smill pedicle, so tint it bCetns to Oing 
b\ t stun 

ACROCO'TIA (fioni fMpov and 
flic e\m nones of uiiiyuU, giblets, or petti- 
toc s 

AC ROC ORDUS in nu| hibiol'sgy , a ge- 
nus of serpents, ih ir icieiised bv having its 
hotly covered with w iHy luberrles Of this 
genus there is onl} 1 lunvn one species, the 
a Jav miciis or waited snikc of Tava, deRned 
i'* follows brown hinuth paler, the sides 
ohsenn Iv v uicgaud with a vhitish hue head 
somcvvi >t ^aliened, hardly wider than the 
ne<’ , bodv gridiially thicker towards tae 
middle, and buddtnK conlroeting near the tail, 
which IS short ancl slightly acuminate See 
N it Hist pi 111 It inhabits Java, chiefly 
ainone: the pepper plantations, grows some- 
times to SI ven long The warts, or prt>- 
mincne^s by means of a magnify mg mass, 
appeir to be convex, carinate scales, ^nu the 
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smaller ones are furnt^hcd two minuter 
one on each side of u 

ACKODRYA (fromaKrov, 'indJfvrjOnaff^: ) 
Anacofin md hence iny hint haMiiga hard 
tind or shell 

AtiROLENION, ofAcroifnilm 
p 9 ^y(mi 9 Sp from axpov, fhc cxlTCfoity y and 
ihii €uint ) Ihe okcranou, or upper pxtuinuy 
ofth(ulna 

ACROMA'XIA (axpojucavia, from f KfO ex- 
treme, and /txavi/j, madnes}> ) Incurdblt mid- 
ncss 

ACRO'MIO\ from axpav, 'ind 

w/xotf, ihe fhoulchr) Ihe humeral piocp^s or 
cxt-emil y of ihr sc ipuia 
ACROMONOGR WiMATlCUM, vlvind 
of poem isltrcm subscejuent \<rse be- 
gins with the letter wherewiih the imme- 
diately preceding one terminates 

ACKOVlPllA 1 ION, or ^crompiia- 

LTUIVl fiom and o^Vtcio , iht 

nai el') V pronmeiit or ptojeclirif, iia\cl 

ACRON\CHAI, or Acronycal, in 
astronomy^ is applied to i In or pi met, when 
It IS opposite to the *1011 It is from tlu Gruk 
ill point or c\i»*cinitv <>l m„lit be- 
cause the St ii ro^c t nil sit, 01 the b< j;m mig 
of night, and set ii snn nsc, or tlu ind oi 
rmht, ind so it li nu d* the ni^ht flu 
acroiijcha! is one of (be three ^»rul poetic 
rismgs and settings ol ili tir , ind tinds 
chslinguishcd from co mini ind hcl ac d By 
means of which, for w mt of k c nnte m tni- 
ineuts, and othii oh ci\ uions, they mi^Ut le- 
gulate the 1 1 ^th of ibcir 

ACllONVClfl , sai^ 11 mj;iiilh c enmg 
twilight 

ACROPOI ITA (Gcor^*^), » ssut^'r on the 
Bysanluie liistor>, w\ born it Coo u nno- 
pfe, tn 1220 He hid a (hsputc it (lit of 
twneutv-one with a | hv..iciin, <ot ccin 1 the 
tclip ( of (he sun, brfoic the emperor lohn, 
who made him great logothete, 01 ch m^tllor 
of the eiupiie TT( wi al o s<^nt t n i inous 
embassies, and filled sc venl impoitant stuioiis 
Ht died in 1,^82 111 Ch,onirit of the Greek 

empire bcginj*iii 1^01, ind ends m )2()1 It 
s^is prinUd at Pars m Gieek lud l-iJlin m 
RK>1, fol 

AvRO^>PP"01ilMCM A g^m s of the T in- 
nean cU s and oid'^r crvpUgunn fungi, 
characterised as follows fungus quite sim- 
ple, glohuhr, sessile, spongy seed crowd- 
ed, supplying the place of a b^^rl 1 here ire 
four k^now n spec les 

ACROPO'Srm \ (etn^GV 0 ff-$tr^ from «H Qv 
fthd It erS^i, the prcfmcr) T-he teriumition of 
ffen prepuct impiititcd m circumcision 

ACRO SS ad Athw irt , laid ovci some- 
»0 as to cross it {Baraw) 

ACRObTICK s (iroiii ind 
G|! ) A poem in which the fir t letter of eVtry 
ii^ taken makes up tbe name of the 
Chmg on which the poem iswvntten 
wrtiets, acrostics denote 
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the ends of teraes of psalms, which the peo^o 
sang by way of chorus, or respons^ to Um 
jiracceutor, or leader of the psahn This was 
calltd singing acuities, acrostichia, which was 
1 species of psalmody usual 111 the ancients 
chtirch Acrostic in this sense, amounts to 
the s imc with hypopsalnia, dii}%alma, acro- 
ielution, and ephymnion, which ire all terms 
of the same signincation Though an acrostic 
properly si Tnines the beginning of a \erse, jet 
It IS sometimes also used for the end or close 
of It , as by ihe author of the Constitutions, 
when he orders one to sing the Iwnins of Di- 
iid, md the people to sing liter him the 
acrostics or ends 01 the veraLS 

\CliOSIK HUM Will me Forked 
fern A nus ol llic Lmneau class md order 
cryptosrimi i fibres , its fmctificilion cenenng 
the whole surface of the frond, or ftrn-fo- 
Ingc, mil witho it insolucrc Iheie are ibout 
thirty spteus, whicli may be \i ranged under 
those with an undivided frond, with 1 frorifl 
divided, a pinnate liond, and a frond double- 
pmn iU 

ACRObFGl lUM, m mtuiuit), an orna- 
ment of the plow or fi recastlt of a sbip, 
chicny of wir , some tniits slnpcdhke a birk- 
Icr, a l^elniLt, or m innnil, but more frt- 
rpiuilly tinner! circiilir or piial 

A( IIOITLRI \ (iciottrii, t fiom 
flfx 0 , ci/K// 7 f ) Ihc cxticiiie parts, as the* 
biiuls, feet, (irs, nose, Ac 

Acroteria, m architceUirc snull pc- 
dest il , u iially w uhont bast , uicicntly pi it ( rl 
at the middle or two f xtre mes of jMclimentfi 
or frontispieces, str\u „ to sup|)ort the st ilius, 
SlV It^also sigmfus the figures placed ts or- 
naments cm tlic tops of churches, md the 
harp piniiif ka that stai d m ranges about flat 
buildings with rails and ballustcrs 

ACRY'DIUM 111 Fabncius, a tribe 
or family of the genus gryllus, or cricket, 
consi ting of few individuals bee Gryl- 
lus 

/ o ACT ^ n (afro, actum, Lat ) 1 To 

he in iction , not to rest ( Pope) 2 1 o per- 
form the proper functions {South) i To 
p’-'ctiRC arts or duties to tondut I one s self 
(Drydcn) 4 To produce elects in some 
pis>ivc subiccr {Arluthmt) 

To Act in 1 To bcir a iKirrowed cha- 
ruter, as a stigo-plntr (Pope) 2 To coun- 
terfeit, to feign by iction (Brydtn) 3 To 
act elite, to put in motion, to regulate the 
movements (South) 

Act s (actum, I fit) 1 Something done, 
a cleed, an exploit (Shuhsptarf) 2 Agency, 
th** power of producing an effect (Slinks'^ 
peare) 3 Action, the perform mce of ex- 
ploits (Drydni) 4 The doing of some par- 
ijciihr thing, a step taken, a purpose executed 
(Shahpeare) b A stale of reality, effect 
(Hooker) 6 A part of a play during which 
the action proceeds without interruption 
(Roscommott) 7 A decree of a court pfjui^ 
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tlee {Shak^tar^ 8 Record of judicial ptO<^ 
ccedjngs {Ayii\ffe) 

Acr, m the umversities, sj^uificb a thesis 
maintiuual lU public by a candidate for a de- 
grte, or to show the capacity and proficiency 
of a student At Oxford, the time ^hen 
mast^ or doctors complete their dt^recs is 
also called the act , which is htW wiUi great 
solemnity At Cambridge they call it the 
commencement 

Act of faith, Auio da ft, la the Ro- 
mish church, IS a solemn day held by the lu- 

S aisition, for the pimishment of heretics, and 
le absolution of the innocent accused Ihc 
auto da fe may be c died the last act of the 
inquisitorial tragedy It is a kind of gaol de- 
livery, appointed as oft as a competent number 
of piisoners in the inqiusition are convicted of 
heresy, either by ihcir own voluntary, or ex- 
torted ronft ssion, or on the cs idcnce of cer- 
tain witnessc's Ihe process is this in the 
morning they are brought into a great hill, 
w*iitere they have certain habits put on hich 
they arc to wear in the procession The pro- 
cession IS led up by Dominic in friars, after 
which come the penitents, some with sm bc- 
rntocs, and some without, according to the 
intiire of their (runes, being ill in bl ick coats 
without sleeves, ai d bare footed, with a w ix 
candle in their hands *1 he e au followed b> 
the jicniteiits who have nnrov ly escaped 
being burnt, who over their black coits hive 
flames piinttd with their [joints urned down- 
ivardi, I^eugo rooho Next come thencgi- 
tuc, md rehpsed, who ire to be burnt, hid- 
ing flames on trieir habits jjoiiiting npv a d 
Auer thc«e conic Mich is profess doctiintn 
contnrj to the fiith of Rome, who besides 
flames pointing upw irds, have each t’ cir pic- 
ture painted on their breasts, with dogs, ser- 
[jeiits, and devils ill open- nouthed, ibout it 
After sentence is pissul by the cimI magis- 
trite, they are immediitely earned to the Ri- 
bera, the pi ice of execution, where tlicrc arc 
as riling stikes setup is there are priso icis to 
be burnt, with a cjuintit) of dry fur/e about 
them The stakes of the professed, tbit is, 
4uch as peiji t in their licie-,), ire about four 
yiids hif h, having i small boird towards tlK 
top for the pnioner to be seated on 1 he nc- 
r III VC ind relipstd being fiist strangled md 
burnt, the profc sej mount their stakes by a 
Iwldci, me! Uk Jesuits, iftei sc eral re[Karecl 
c Jiortations to b^ rccoucded to the church, 
part with tlicni, tclliur luem ilic^ hue them 
to the devil, w no i sU vlu ^ at their elbow to 
leceive their souls and cuiv dam mio the 
flames of hell On this i git u shout is ais 
cd , and the c r\ is, I ct tlu (' i ^ be ^rds he 
made, wlneli i dont bv tliiustm*>- flunmg 
tur/es fa^tenetl to I mg pole nynnst the n la< es, 
till their faces are buint to a coil, whuh is 
accompanied with the loude&t acelimitioiis of 
>oy At last flic IS =ct to the furze at the bot- 
the stakf , over wJmli the piofcsAd tre 
«|uuiied so high, that the lop of tiie llane 
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seldom higlier than the scat the 5 nt 

on, so that they rather seem roasted than 
burnt There in not be a more lamentable 
spectacle, the aufterers continually cry onb 
while th^ art able, Mi&c leoidm pei amoi d< 
Dios, “ Pity for the love of God’ ytt is this 
horrid scene beheld by all sexes and age^, wuii 
transports of joy and satisfaction 

Act, m dramitic poetry, signifies a rertnn 
dujsioii, or pirt, cif a play, designed to gut 
some respite botli to the actors and s[)eeLatorj» 

1 he Homans were the first who divided their 
th Uiical pieces into acts, and in tlie time of 
Horicc, all rtgulir and finished piecits were 
divided into five 

Act of pari i^ment is a positive law, 
consisting of two parts, the words of the act, 
iiid Its true sen->e and meaning , which being 
joined. 111 ikt the law I he words of acts (h 
parhunent should be tikeii m i lawful sense 
Cases oi the sane iiiture au within the inten- 
tion, though Without the letter, of the act, 
and some icts extend b) ccpiity to things not 
mentioned therein See Pa k li amen i 

AC I A P(JPU 1 1 , among the Rom ms, were 
journali or legi lers of the d uly oceurrtnc< 5 s , 
IS as tiiiblas, trials, executions buildings 
birtlis, inurnge-., dc alls Kc ol liliistrioiis 
persons, md the Id e 1 *u se were otbcrw ise 
( tiled irti pnblica and act i diiinn, oi sim|>ly 
leta The aeii diflcrcd fiom annals, in tiiat 
onl) the ^rc iler and more important inattcn 
were recorded iii tlu liltei, w hi 1st those of less 
note anpeued in the former 

ACTiLA Bmc-bcrr) ILrb C hnstopher 
A -eiius in the Luui^an class and order poly- 
andni rnonoffynii, thus clurac terisul t dy^ 
four Laved, pitds foiu, bcrr\ one celled, 
maii> -seeded, seels flat riuie aie four spe- 
cies, two of which ire iiJlivcs cl J ipm and 
Chint one (a racemo i) of Noitli Ame- 
rici, md one (a sjjicat*) of the woods of 
cur ow n country 

Ai. I d ON, in fabulous liis*orv, the son of 
An tans i id Autonoe, i gr at hunter He 
w i tuned bv Dima into i si ig, for looking 
on her while bathm*,, and died by his own 
digs 

ACTF, Acta^ or At this, ancient names 
of Attica Pliny extends it to the isthmus of 
Connth, so as to include Mt^ins Otlierv 
in xl t this last a distinct cb Irict bcc luse Me- 
giri was ilwavs the iivd and tiiemy of the 
Aihcmins If so, thin Attica was bounded 
on tlie west by ?rtjrari, on the north by 
Bao’^ a, sep lilted Irom it bv hi^^b inountamb^ 
ibrougii which there w is i dilhruU ^W'^sage, 
on the south bv the Sue me bi), witli the 
Egeiu sc I on the c i t li was exlUd Act(; 
frnn il in u umc oituaion , hence Aetiea and 
\nu i aid tlw (juthets Acfius and Attitus 
iOiid Iltnce also Actiis fijr Athemuisi* 
(7 nail) 

ACil^N^ GAMPS, in Roman ant 14 uity, 
solemn^ mu 1 11 tituted by Augustus, in me 
morv of Ills \rtor> over MaiV Artliony 
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Avinim, held e^cty ftfth year, and celebrated 
lb b^olir Ai)d1Io, since cilled AcUus 
Acitan years commenced at the battle 
m Actittw^ eddied the aeii of Augustus 
^ACITNIA In /oology, the thirty fifth 
(j^nus of order n or niolusca, in the I inriean 
clas^ \iorms It i& thus chincterwed IkxK 
oblong indnctl, rtc.&h\, contritctik, 
by till, bise, mouth teiiinml, CK|)ansilc t,ur- 
itoundcd 'vtth numeroiwcnrt, and without any 
other apermit It i*^ a marine, viviparous 
animal, with no aperture bolonjrtn^ to its body 
but tlie mouth, it fcodb on slicll fiihc*. and 
Other mil ibitants of the sea, which it dims 
lu through lU tcntaciila, or icekrb, m a short 
time re^utiuvr through the suiie iptrturc, the 
»he{K aiid iiuiigc^tibk pans it assumes \ aiious 
ioitns, and when the tentacles are all ex- 
panded, his the appciranoe Oi a lull-blown 
liower M luv of the sjiccits ire eatable, ind 
some of them xcry saj id Itc known species 
are thirty-six of which the more tonunoh 
arc, 1 a ammoiit, sea- inenioin , C. n hillis, 
sca-diisv, 3 a dnnthus, sea c iruation , 4 
a calendula, sca-rn iri i;okl 

Act I VIA Jn bonny, a genus of the I m- 
n^an class and order s^ngentsii poly_,amii sii- 
perflua , thus th'irac tensed rcccpi icle naked , 
seeds crowned with a nnny-leaied chill, iiic 
cdiad awned, calyx ni my -lcai<d, equal Of 
this genus only a single species is Inown, 
which wis fir t described by Jussku 

AC 1 1 NOLI 1 F, G1 ASb\ In orj ctoloixy 
bee Aci iNOTUs 

ACIINOTUS, Actinotf In Gnulhns 
improied oryclologic sjslcni o( I iniiciia 
which IS tint wt shall chicfty idlicre to m the 
present yvork, a genus of the class <anhs, and 
ordet tilcose as generic dly charactcuscd 
Consistiiig of carlKwi it ol magnesia, a hrger 
proportion of ovyd of iron, ind the gre lUst 
port sihx or silica (siljc ous < irth) liirsh to 
the touch, sbu ing rigid, frigilt pinsytic 
generally of i giccn colour, spout incously 
tilling into griniilai frag nenls, h it bre ik rg 
into iirdetcrimii itc framuciits nultinjf m ihi 
fire. With chuliit on, uuo a pillucid six-co- 
louTcd globiik I litre au three species I 
A fibiosus, found with p/rius in the m lies 
ot SaxOm 2 A yulgaris, foi ii i m the iioii 
mines of Sweden the aslns ml of Kirwin 
radiated schorl of Schmcisst r T A s itreus, 
isle of Sky, AUemont m Daiiphigiu and m 
tire Tyrolese mounUm Gla s) nctii oiiu of 
lECJrwan, y itn ons stiiated schon of Sc hmeisstr 
Malacolite of Tliomson 

ACTION, in a general sense, denotes the 
WperatioUof a power The idea of ution is 
faimhar to us, that a definition may as ca- 
ndy obscure as explain it Some schoolmen, 
jbowever, attempt to express its natun by ‘ a 
IhiaWestauou of the poWet or enctgy of a 
maue cuherwithm, or without it 
Wty tbt /, when to mmd acts, wh it 
toa 'more, than perceive a vital power ^x- 
itklf I as, jm rWity, to seven! aciiotu 
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of the mind are no other than so tnaov indi- 
cations of Its yiulity^ Orammiriaus obeervig 
some distinction between action auds^ct, to 
former being g^erally restricted to tlie com- 
mon or oruinaiy transactions, whereas the 
latter IS used to express those which are re- 
in 11 k tblc ) hiis, vve sa) it is a gooeV action 
to comfort the uuh ippy , it is a generous act 
to di prn e oursch < s of what is necessary lor 
the I r sake Tl he abbd Gir ird makes a further 
dislmciioii betyy oen the words action and act 
The former, according to him, has more re- 
lit loii to the power tint lets than the latter, 
w Ik re IS the 1 liter h is more relation to the ef- 
fect prcKlucial than the forniei and hence the 
one IS properly the ai tribute of the other 
Ihiis wc nn\ properly say, *‘Be sure to pre- 
scrie a presence o( mmci in all your ictions, 
and tike can thit tluy vre ill acts of equity 
Di licid IS of opinion that no being can be 
an aTent, or perform an action, in the proper 
sense of the word whu h does not possess, m 
some tlcj^rcc the jowirs of will and unthr 
stmdtij; If this opinion he ]nst it is ob- 
MOiis, ih it w h It IP called the powers of na- 
ture such J-* iiijulsc, ittraction, rcpukion 
electricity, See ire not strictly sjicikiiig 
powers or c luscs but the cftccts ot the igencv 
of soiifb ictnc and micliigent being, and that 
phyMc il ciiiscs to mil t use ot common lin- 
"uage are nothing more than Uws or rules, 
ictouling to whidi tiic rg(nt produces the cf- 
f<ct I his doctrine his Iren yerv act tel? 
<()i iroy cried , wc ire however, mchmd to 
aelopt It, uid might jirocecd to ijiosilnedt- 
fciicc of It, were it not likely to hxid ua w»o 
greit a length Wo shill here consider an 
miporumt question, the answer to yy h rh will, 
w»„ think, go fir tow irds removing all objec- 
tions to ])r iUid s opinion Can an agent 
opv,rite where, titlur oy itself or h) an ii stru- 
nicnt, it Is not present^ Wc think not, be- 
cuisc agency, or the exertion of ix>wer, must 
be the dgciKv of something rlie constitu- 
tion of the hum in mind compels us to attr - 
bntc evtrv action to some being, but if a 
being could ict in one plite from which it is 
abstnt, it might do the same in a second, in i 
»liird, and m all phees, and thus we slrould 
have action w it trout m agent for to be ab- 
sent from all pliccs is i pnrase of the same 
import as not to exist But if a living and iii- 
telligcnl being cannot act but whtrt n is cither 
immcdnlcl) or instrunientally present, much 
les siireh^ can we attribute events of any kind 
tb the igcncv of an ibsent and mumnafed 
bwly Yet It Ins betn said, t)i t“\\ehaye 
every reason which the nature of the subject 
and of our own faculties c in admit rt, to be- 
lieve, that ‘h# re are among things inanimate 
oueli relations, that they may be mutually 
causes or principles of ehuqj;e to one another, 
without any exertion ot power, or anyr oiiera- 
tion of an igent, sti icily so (ailed SucK i«- 
htiois, for aught that we know, may lake 
place among bodies at great distances from 
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ome another as among bodies really or 

seemingly m actuU coauct, and they may 
vary Iwiith iji degree and m kind, accoitling to 
thedtst^necs betwetn the bodic« 'J hat any 
thing should be a cause or pfinti^jlc of change 
to smother, nnhout the exertion ot jxiwer or 
the 0{M,raUon ol an agent, %ppears to us i pal- 
pable contradiction , and hc could as eisily 
conceive any two sides of a triangle to be not 
greater thaiVkthe third side, as reconcile such 
a proposition to that faculty of our nntids by 
which We diatinguish truth from filachood 
When we sec one body the apparent cause of 
change m mother bod^, we cuniot pos&ibly 
entertain a doubt ol th^ exertion ol jx>wcr, 
but whether that power Ik in the body appa- 
rently producing the change, or m a distinct 
agent, is a question to wnich in answer will 
not so readily be iound lliat it is in a chs- 
tinct agent, wo arc strongly inclined to Ik- 
lieve, not only by tlu rcctnul doctrine ton- 
cerning the inertia of matter, whuh, though 
It has oecn frequently control erted, we hive 
neicr seen disproved, but much more by con- 
sidering the import of m obscrv itioii tn- 
ijueutlv introduced to ])ro\e tlu diuct toiitruy 
of oar behet ^Weemuot Ik chir^ci(si\s 
the writer wloin we hi e just cpioted) with 
mamtaimng the absurdity, tint there nuv he 
an cflict without a caist when wc nfei Uk 
fill ot i stone to the ground uul the ebbing 
and flowing ol the sea, to the inline nec ol ih.. 
earth on the stem , and ol the ^uu md moon 
on the oct m u cording to the prii tijde of ge- 
neral griviiition V\ t ulinit tlu tiuth of 
this ob ti\ ition provided tlu inftuenee ot tl t 
«un and moon on the oceui bt [>o siblt, but, 
to u it ka t, It ippears impossible ind is 
cert iiuly iiicoi ice i\ ble Ihc influeiuc of the 
sun and moon cm here mean nothing but 
the action oi operation ol the sun and moon 
but if these two bodies be imnimUe, they 
emnot act ''t all, m the proji^r s< use ot the 
word and whitevcr they be u is obviou'^ tint 
ihcvcirmot ict nnuudiUt ly on an objeet it 
8ucli i distant < from them as theeaitli md 
the cctan If they be tac i<,ents, they must 
operate by m ins i uncut, is we do when 
wioving objiet> to which our binds cannot 
reach hut u it may be hown that neither 
air, uoi ather, ror my other material iiistrii- 
incnt w hieh has \et been thought of, is suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena of attric- 
tton and repulsion, it is suiclv much more ra 
tionil to concludt, that the thbing and flow- 
ing of the sea are produced, not b\ the in- 
fluence of th^ sun and moon, but bv the 
power of some ehstinet or agents W h it 
those agents are, \v< pietersd not to say If 
the Sapiemt IVing Uunseil be the immediate 
aiiihor of every change which takes place in 
the corjwreal world, it is obvious that he dct> 
filled rules, of which monv are apparent to 
me most lieedless observer, whilst the disco- 
ff^iy of others is reserved for the reward of 
lljte judteiouaappbeation of the faculties which 
he has given us If he cn ploy inferior agents 
to carry on the gieat operations of nature, it 


IS surely not difficult to conceive that lb® 
powtrs of those agents which were derived 
from him, moy by him be rcbtramed withm 
certain Imiils, and their exercise fcgulaied by 
deternimed laws, ip auch a maimer as to make 
them produce the 'veatest benefit to the whole 
creation Mor la it be thought an objection 
to this theory, that the changes which tike 
place among bodies at great distances fiom 
eich other, vary both m degree and ua kind 
according to the distances , for this v irntion, 
which we acknowledge to be a fact, appears 
to us wholly unae countable upon any other 
bvpothesis th in tbit which attributes the dif- 
ferent changes to at cuts distinct fiom the. bo- 
dies tlumsdves Did we perceive all the par- 
ticles of III liter. It dl di‘'taiices, tending to- 
ward*' ♦ ach other by a faxed law, we might lie 
led to consider mutual atlriction as an essen- 
tial property of that substance, and think no 
more o! inquiring into its cause, thuiwethuik 
of inquiiin<r into the cause of extension But 
when we find tint tlic same particles, which 
at ouc distinee seem to ittr ict each other, an 
It a chile rent disUnec kept i under by a power 
ol lopulsion, winch no force, with which wc 
aic iccpiuntcd, i^ ihlcio overcome, we c innot 
itti bate the p iiicipleorciu^cof these ehuats 
to brute nutter, but must refer it to some 
other it exerting po ver recording to a 
fi cdliw Sup tn(y Brit On the whole, 
wceoiuei e, tlie e ndid enquirer iftcr truth 
will after e inf 1 reflection, set abniuhnt rei- 
son to r )if t ih tt philosophy w huh would tx- 
tludt the agenev of unnd from tlu universe, 
and be induced to refer red agency to mind 
alone yet as we nre m^lc lint onr grand 
object III this work should be to give a conrL«c 
and ''ceuntc account of c ences as they ire, 
and ot print iples as thev ire ineist giiicr'illy 
acl ipted, we hope we shill be e cusetl if we 
ire not so frequently ( mihatiiu tl e erroncoies 
notions of rneitly metna n< al philosopheis, as 
oui iiuhnation vvtrevvt to consult that alone, 
might k id us to attepipt 

\caioM, ill ethics, or moral action, is a 
volunttry motion of a cn iture capibl ot ths- 
tinTuisliiiig good iiul evil whose eflcct, thcre- 
foiv., may be justly imputed to the agent A 
moral action nny be moiv. fully tkfined tobt 
whatevei a man, considered as endued witu 
theixiwersof imderstanding md willing with 
respect to the end he ouglitto aim at, and th® 
rule he is to regard in acting resoUcs, thinks, 
does, or even omits to do, m uch a manner 
as to become account'iblc for what is thus 
done or omitfi d, and the conseqiu nces there- 
of In the strict philosophicil sense, savs Dr 
Reid ci'ssavs on tb" Active Powers of Man, 
p e;7) nothing can be called the action of a 
man, but whu he previously conceived, and 
willed or determined to do In morals the 
word IS commonly employed m thia sense, nor 
IS ary thing imputed to a man a3 his doing in 
whuh his will was* not mterposed The 
foundation, ihp, of the morality of actidhs 
IS that they are done knowingly and vo- 
luntarily and aU moral action^ may be 
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with respect to the rule, into good 
luitlevil ^ 

m mechanics orphjsics, a^tenn 
to denote, somctiruc«v the ellort winch 
soote body or power exerts ag.itnst another 
body Or power, and sometime^ it denotes the 
eflects resulting^ from such efiort It is one 
of the laws of nature, ih it action and rt-'ictioii 
are always wpial, and in contrary directions 
Indeed it is not only i law of nature, but, if 
wc may so speak, a hu of h iman thought 
the coiitriiy would imply a coiitrulictioii 
We cannot eonceive action lietutcii the parts 
of mitU r w ithout an eqiiil re-aetion foi, if 
the action wtre greater than the re-action, 
the e\ccss of that action would be against no- 
thing, thit IS, it would not he action, which 
is a contradiction And, if the re action were 
greater, the e-v-ccss would be without a cause, 
which onet idmittecl, nothing cm be denied 
11 a body be urged at the saint tnnt by equal 
and contnry ictions, it will icniun it rest 
But if one of these actions h^ gie i than its 
opposite, motion will ensiu lou uds the put 
least urged Ihc actions ol bodies upon each 
other, m i spxcc thit is cirncd uniformly loi- 
ward, ate the sinic as li the spite wtit at 
rest, md auj powtis or foite*' tint lei i poii 
all bodies, so as o produce equal vclociuts ni 
them in the same, or in jnrilkln^ht liii s 
hive no efiect on their mutu il ictions, oi rt- 
latiie motions Ihus the inoLio i ol bodies 
on boird of a ship thit is timed umlormly 
forwaid, arc periornicJ in the sune iinniu 
if the ship was at rest And th^ monon ol 
the earth about its ax s has uo clhcioi the 
actions of bodies and agents n n suil uc ex- 
cept in so ftr IS It IS not luiiloim uul leeuli- 
neal In general, the actions ol bodiv. upon 
each other, depend not on then absolutt, but 
relative motion 

Q;uantiti^ oj dclioriy m inccharnt , i nurc 
given by M de Muiptrluis, m the Memoiis 
of the A'‘idtm\ ol Scuncts of Pin lor 1714, 
and m those of Berlin for I7fh, to the coiiu- 
wtial pioduct of the rti*s of i body, by the 
sp Lce which It runs tliiouji, and In its et le- 
nt y lit la\s It down i gciierilliw, tl it 
in the changes nude in the state ol a bodv, 
the quaptdy of icUo*a neccssiry to produ e 
oueh change IS the least jxissil Ic I Ins prin- 
ciple he applies to tbc iu\c‘‘li 4 itioii of thi 
|dwd of ufiaction, and even the laws of rest, 
as he c ills them , ihit is, ot tin cquilibniua 
ur cquqjollcut) of preasurt^, md even to the 
mo(les of acting of the Supicme Ben g lu 
*tbi®wa) AIuipcAuis attempts to tormcct the 
m^t iphysi^'s of final causes witn the funda- 
mental truths of mechanics, to skew the di- 
DttndcncL of the collision of hulhcjistie and 
hard bodies, upon one a<q4 same Im, 
w^hich before h id always rckrre'd to se- 
and to reduce Uie laws of mo- 
aiwPitoe of ^uibbwQh to one and 
tb# wue pTl^ipbi This mguuous geometer, 
finetog S for tlie ejuautuv of 

a^ipapheel bv the veUfcitv and b\ 

over dumig iht acUon) always 
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present itself to him as 4 xnatfwjmatfcaf nwiiH 
mum Ml the actions of bodies on each other, 
he was amused by the observation, and pre- 
•ruined that there was ^Ome reason for it m the 
nature of things® landing that it gave liiinf 
verv neat solutions ot many eleinentaiy^ jiro- 
bknis 111 duiainjcs, he thought ol trying 
wluthcr It would assist Inni in accounting for 
tbc constant ratio ot the sines oi incidence 
and refriction , ht found that it^g'ive an iin- 
iicdiatc and very mat solution This pro- 
blem b id, before his time, occujncd the iiundsj 
of Des C srtes and Ikiuiit Lich of ihc'-c 
gentlemen solved the piobkm by sayinj»', that 
the light did not t ike th( shortest way from a 
point 111 the air to i point imdtr water, but 
the easiest v ly m confoimity with the ac- 
knowledged cco'^oni) ot n it* ire ind conou ru- 
inate wisdom oi li adoiabk Author fji»t 
how w IS this the eisicit w ly, the coii'sc tint 
economised the labour of niture^ One oi 
these gentlemen proved it to be so, if light 
move iaster m air llni' in vvitcr the oliita 
proved it to be so, if luhl move fistfrin vvatei 
than m air Benli amid not be right M lu- 
pe rtiiis was couvineeel thit be 1 id discovcieel 
\ bit It vv IS that natiiK was o thary of, an I 
grudu^ed to w istc — it was AIVS’ Ibtrefote 
J'lX S can me m nothn I ut 1 iboui , neilhirig 
but li it lid exeition ni<chinieil action, 
therefuK MVS is tie proj i r measure of c- 
tioii ffc 1 vpt tins Lie It discoverv i profoi ud 
iirit, and, being president ot the lioyd 
\ il iiy of Berlin, In ])io loscd for ihe an- 
iii d j)H/c question “ \re the Iiws of motion 
net ir\ or (onlingen triuhs^ lie could rioi 
coiuj te tor he !>ii/t I v tne liws tf tlu k i- 
dc m\ , hut beh IC th-^ t lUo ci ckcision, he 
jmidished It Pn Ins dissertation on iiu 
pnneiple ol the k ist iclion, in wbirh le 
[oniitd (lit til smgiil ir f ict of MVS bung 
dw i\s a mmumiin and tlicrefore, m fttt, 
the object of nature s teonoinied cire lie 
solvLil a number of pioblcms by maUii g the 

nuiiipiuui state of a condition of the pro- 

blein , and to crown the whole, shew el that 
the Ihvs ot motion which obtain in the nin- 
ver^je could not l>e but wliat they are, bee lUje 
this cconomv w is worthy of infii ite wisdoiii , 
u d tlurtfore any other laws were impossible 
Ihe icputuion of ]\i lupcituis was idrv dv es- 
tablished as a good nialhematieian and a 
worthy and amiable m in, md he w s i fa- 
vourite of I'rtdent Ihe pnncqle of k \st 
actum became iniode, ind it die w attention 
for some time, till it went out ot Ldnon Jl 
is no niech lineal princqik, but a mecs'^arv 
m ithemanc il truth, is my person must set 
who recollects th it v i> the same with a, and 
that ^ ij the same with mv See hoRCE, 
Motion, &.c 

Ac I ION OF THE MOUTH In tlic mifuege, 
signifies the agitation of the tongueand mandible 
of a horse, oi his champing upon the bit of hia 
bridle, to keep his mouth fresh , whereby hft 
tmus a whit( ropy f(xun, which is m geiterjid 
looked on aa a i>ign oi liealth and vigour. 
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AcTiOif, in the manage implies tht full 
and ipportioned use of the museks of i horse, 
tlirectcd to the point he h is in Mtw, whether 
Ot draught carnage, oj^ntre spied in which 
no power is idly CK|)cn3ccl, i^r sulk red lo lie 
dormant lliis is often in a consider ibk de- 
gree the gift of n itiin, hiu fir more licqiuntly 
the result of a long series of tr lining Kvery 
one perccues that the cause of progression is 
by no menns the same lu all ainniiTs How 
cliflerciit, fo# example, is tlic gillop of i largi 
dray-horse, from tn it of a good racc-liorsc * 
It IS with dilficnlty thit the former mo is 
body to deteriuint it into the pue required 
He gathers the ground lu nil) under linn at 
e\erv step and the uh liu< of hib bull is 
h irdly t fleeted 1 he 1 itln on llie c ontr if) , 
flies is an arrow from i how, ind sc ucch im- 
prints the ground with Ins slioc running often 
over a sp'icc of four mdcs in less ihm ci^^ht 
inniulC') Vet these ire but indn idn ds of one 
liid the same w,eniis 1 lie mmln r of the parts 
which conspire to cflect then icspcctiVL jiro- 
gPtssion isthcsunein * ub but these jiirts 
difler n itnrdl) in then bid! aiulc\ltiU ind 
iitihcially in their diicclion , wluncc result 
diflcrcnt decrees of ]>o\vti in the 1 cm rs which 
they form In tlie sjietd or nio^ics um ul the 
horse, the hoc I is imi(orml) idmitud to lx 
tile pirt uluse fuicluhi is of eln f ic 

ipienee A f,ootl jiidj.t will dwivspie hit 

s lilt h I*- wide md 11 It i e teridlj q mg 

to denote strength md this e tern d i 
ante is rc^t 1 iily roidinned f)v dissection 

AciJON in the iniliUiy ut in en u - 
iTient hetweni two irmus, or ddhreiitbo t*> 
ot troops Jl I dso used ‘o signify some me- 
morable let j) rformecl by some ofticei or com 
in n d 1 

Ac I ION, in liu, tlic' righ*" of dciTMiulmg 
in a Jiw d in'imui wli it is ui) man s due ui 
lilt pioetss breiu^l t toi rLCovtiin^^ the sunt 
Ae I IONS ire eiUier eriiiiiii d or ci\il 
( H)Hnu I attions ne to Ji \e judj^ment of 
deith, as murder robber), &.e or onh judg- 
ment for dimiuie to tire injured, line to the 
kinsr, and inijirisoimu i t Under ib be id of 
cnmin d actions in ly al o be r ad\cd pe n d ic- 
tions, whicii Ik for so ne pen dtv or punish- 
ment, on tile party sm d wlicthcr it he eoipo- 
ral or pecuniary A’so ic lions upon the st i- 
tute, brouL,ht on bre c n of anv st itutc or ict 
of parliame It, bv v\hieh in etiem is given 
that dul not lit be fort , s where a person 
commits peijuiyto the piCjudre of a lother, 
the injured shall hive ui leturn upon the sta- 
tute And lisll> popular ctiou , o called 
because anv person iut\ bring tin ni on b hilf 
of himself and the crown, by infen m ilioii, 
&.C for the breath of some penal statute 

Civil aclionh art divideel into refl, person d, 
and imxt Ileal action is tii il w berths i ^i ui 
claim** a title, linds, tenement'-, &.c m fee, or 
tor life, and this u non is cither po < se i or 
ancestral, posseesoij^ , where the Imd arc in a 
persons owm possession or beisin, uieestral, 
When they were in the pos^&«ion or stism ot 
hl^ ancestors Personal action, is th u brought 
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by one man against anpther, upon any contract 
for monc) or goods, or on \ccouiit of Uespass, 
or other otiTcucc comimtied, md there iiy the 
debt, go xls, chattels, &.c claimed Mixt ac- 
tion, one l}ing as well tor the thing demanded 
IS ig unst the person who h is it, and on which 
the thing is recovered with dimiges lor the 
wrong sustained, sucli is an lelioii ot waste 
sued igiitist a tenant for life, the pi ice \v istetl 
being rccovc able, with treble dimiges, for 
the wrong done All actions seem to be Lem- 
jKirir) V red aetioi iniy be prescribed 
ig mist in five veirs after a fine levied, or re- 
covery suflered W rils of foriiiedori for anv 
title to lands in be'inj, must be sued out vvitbni 
twcnt))e\rs Actions of del t, c con it, de- 
tinue tiover and tie^p s-. arc to be broui^Iir 
within six ) ear of a idt md battei\ within 
foiir)( irs, me] of slinder v ubni two \eirs, 

after < luse of acUon md i ot aficrw irds 

llemever it oujit to ne obseived that tht 
ri„ht of i non ni ihes e ists i sued to iid mts 
feme e ueiU and per on^ in jniso i, or be\ond 
SCI, A io IS ihiv Cl m rveiK their sinls 
within dll time limU 1 ilui iheir nnpeifec- 
tions ai removed \ tioii'^ i i> be bioii£,bt 
i, unst dl ptison wliu \ i, Imt time whe> 

UI lUunUd of bi^b tie i i ii or le lot or out 

1 iwe d c r e \f eiui mmii i d pi i ons Ae ijnnot 

lull, m\ action till p idoned, ibsolved Ae 
A feme coven mi st new b lu r busbmd, md 
ml 111 sin tlieii ^nm'i ' Action upon the 
c I'^e It le 1 il u IK n v lu ii Ik fi i ilu leUrc 
of VM md injuru il mu without fon c> 

md V nub b> lew au not pmvi led demise 

I It pie lilt IS the i 10 t fuepi it ot all 

u i > 1 111^ I rou, hi m 11 e i i , where no 

cut on muu fits be n e tiblibiel, md liie 
le o i \\Ii> 11 i < lilt * in u lion upon tiie ca e, 

IS lx e ui < the wlioie t nni. o ( ise JS <t forth 
*11 the wilt Jl nuv lx biondil will vlitu 
llu H 1 11 ettli I u non X \ iieie nootlici lies 

\eiion iijxrn the e m ( i v 1 , iS b ou^lit 
wlen a pci on ]■» inju t I m hi rcpiUilioii, 
md ki \ oh’ wliith allta »1 k hie oflice, 
tilde Ac oi te nd If j^el) ot p'-eferment in 

II irijaj_,t, or otlierv isc , or lo the clisinlitiit 
nice Cl o 1 el dam ol \ per-son Action of 
i writ 1 when i p( r N)n j 1 ids some rn liter by 
winch IS sIkwu, ih u riie plaintiflf lad im 
cause to 1 we tiie writ broUj-lit, tboutb, per 
hips lu nnv hive inotbei writ foi ilit une 
Ji Uler Ills lu ict c dlexl i jdcitothe letioii 
of the writ, m contiad sn leiion from i plea to t? 
the action 

Ac riov, 1 1 oritoiv is 'll! accoramodatiori 
of the person of the oi itor to I s subjeet , or, a ^ 
manir^eiiient (it tlie com ten nee, voice, and 
te'^ture, suited to the matter ‘-lolveii or deli- 
vered 

Action makes one of the greatest branches 
or div isions of rhetoiic 1 he ancunta usu illy 
call It pronunc lation 

Action IS a collate lal or secondary method 
of expressing our idt is md is susceptible of a 
kind of eloquence as well as the primar) In 
the infancy of kpgiwge, when words were 
few. or not easil^onnectcd, men would nitu- 
5 A 
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nllv ’'ccur to cuon for c\|)lai]Hng and ex- 
ig ibeiT conceptions, aiici they ivould h 
bonr to make themstUcs umVi lootl, by v,jiry- 
mg thetr toncb of loue, 'inrl accoinpanymg 
their tom'^ Mith the iiio t significant gesticuU- 
tions At this day, 'when persons «:pe ik m i 
lingiwgc which tluv pobstss iniiJcrlettly, they 
hwc reioui'^c to dfl these suppleniental me- 
thodv, in order to render thcmselvtb more in- 
telligible Lcsides, III the gradual miproic- 
Bieiit ind CNteiwiori of lingua^e, a wmii ima- 
gination would mtrothicc into discourse a sa- 
nely of tones, ind i considiiabK degree ot 
aetion 1 hiiw Dr W> irburton iccoiints for so 
mncli siHaking bv ictxoii, is we find among 
the Old Testament propluts Among the 
ivStlhcni \mtriean inbes certain motions ind 
actions ire idoptcd in order to explain their 
meaning on *11 great occasions of inUrcoiuse 
111111 one inothc) The Chimse find it more 
eisy to express difloeiil ideas hv i n^icty of 
tones than locontriie words for all tlicir ideas 
The Greek nnd Roman lingingts also were 
prouonneui mtknioic niiinrroiis inflcxioiibof 
vone and niou uiiinatcd gestures thin my to 
whuh we ire actustmiril A( eoidinglv we 
tind, lint action w is lieated of h) all the m- 
cuntcnties aS the tlhef quality in t\vr\ pub- 
iie spcikcr ind the oiators and plijers of 
Greece ind Rome were di$tinmnsh|^d h> tlu 
Tchcmence of their iction fhib is, in all 
c isi s an addrt ss to the extern il senses which 
It cndeaiours to inoie ind bring into its piity 
by well-coneirtcd motion and modulitioii, it 
the same time that the ita on ind underbland- 
ing art ittackcd by force of argument Ac- 
cordingly, T iiPy very pertinently calls it bcnno 
forUjpits, (hi diycoursc of the loay , ind cvrpo- 
Tts iloquentiUf the ehqt^ence oj *hc lody The 
Roman n lines and pantomuucs we read, had 
such 1 coinpasb even of mute action, that voice 
and luuj^inge seemed uselc'Js to them they 
could niak». theinbehes understood to people of 
all i It ions, ii d Ro ciiis, the ccipiedian, is 
pirticula fnned, s btin^^ ible to expr«ssaiiv 
sentence h) h s siguifuantly and 

variously is ( i< c o all his ci iiory 

ymnetil in ot\cs us i s\ icm of the rules of 
a< tion , t d t n nqf only troin the v\ ritmgs of 
the ancient oia*oi«, but from th^* hcbt exam- 
ples of the forum WTnt we usualh attnb itc 
to eloquence, wa^ n ally the t ffer t oi tli action 
only, as somt of the greaU st m ioter«> m that 
Hviy h vC frankly uknovvledged Demosthe- 
%e\ expies ly tills it, “the beginning the 
middle, and the end of tlir oi Uoi’s omcc, 
and Cicero profi^'-e®, “that it is not of so much 
« importance what tlic oiator si\ , as how he 
•ass It ” The 0 *’eeks, who were attentive to 
mwkiph the means of influencing the passioiib, 
omitm Tiotlung which might bring to pi r- 
fectiott ihis first language of nature Poetrv and 
music were always supported bj the action 
of the performers This action was ac- 
qtilM ht a kind of dahee that reflated the 
*tiouotj* ai*d diflerent mftexiotis of the bo<Jy, 
^aullRd^ted the discourses of their orators, and 
«}oa|euziies tire Ie<> oiu of philosophers 
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Sec Pint in Demosth tom i p 851 ed, 
Xylind Id in \ Rhet Vit tom a p 845 
Pnto dc leg 1 vii tom ii p Sl6 ed ber- 
niii Atliexi Deipii 1 i c 17 p 21 ed 

C d‘»dub Austin on Hetion, &t T he mo- 

dern eivihstd nitfems are much more cautioua 
and moderate m the use of action than llic 
incicnts were indeed thc\ are approaching 
so rapidly to the opposite extreme, that it la 
now mide a question by many, whether action 
ought to be practised and cneouraged at all I 
Imrourovvn parts, however, wPdoubt not, 
that modt rate, judicious action, may be highly 
useful, if accompinied with suitable argu- 
ments and address Then, is no nation, nor 
h irdly inv persons, so phlegm itic, and dcsti- 
tiiu of feeling, as not to accompany their 
words vMth some actions md gvstieufaUoiis, 
whenever they art much m earnest it would, 
thertforc, be imniliiiil in i public speaker, 
and inconsistent with that earjiestmss md ai 
dour vvhith he ought to niinifcst in ahairs of 
moment, to remain inotipnlcss hJ e i statue, 
and icLtlu wonts diop frigidly fiom lus moi tU, 
without any extraneous assistanc from griee 
fill gc lie id ition Act on, prope ly conducted, 
gives to the speiker, whether in the senate, at 
the bar, oi m the pulpit, veiy great adianli^es 
111 eiifortin^ his arguments, and impressing an 
audici^e vve conclude, therefoie with the 
idviec wliieJi ibliakspeare puts into the mouth 
of JImilet ** Suit tlie action to the word, 
and lh< word to the action, vvjtli this special 
ol)Hrvan(e, tliat you oerstep not the moelesty 
of n ilurc 

Ac I ION in a theatrical si nse, is nearly the 
same with that unong orators, vvitli this dif- 
ference ihitthc actor adapts his action to m 
assumed character, whereas the oritor is sup- 
posed, in reality to feel the pission winch hi« 
iction e\j)res‘'Cs whether joy, or grief, fkc 
See Dlc I aviation 

Action, in poetry, is an eicnt either real 
oiunigmiy, winch make •» the abject of m 
epic or linmitic poem Tliis, si\s \nsiotIe 
(j)e Poet e ip VI p 6 j 7 i^ the soul of tn- 
ge<h Phe action of a poem coincidts nearly 
with the fiblf thereof, it King the usual 

f n ictici not to like any icil transaction of 
ustorv, but to feign or auent one, or it it ist 
to alter the historu al fact, so s to rendt r it in 
a good measure fiolilious Critics consider 
th< pnricipil lelioii, commonly exiled the 
fable, and the incidental action, or episode 
F Bossu his two chiptefc, of real actions, the 
recitals whereof are fxblcs, md of ftipned 
ictions, the recitils whereof arc historical 
T he critics lay down four qualifications as ne- 
cessary to the epic md tragic action the first, 
unity, the second, inUgnty, the third, im- 
portance , and the tonrth, duration, to which 
some add a fifth, mz continuity Dr Blair 
specT^^s three properties, which are es<ientudl 
to the action or siibjeckof an epic poem It 
mq^t be one, great, and interesting Aristotle 
insists upon luiity, as essential to epic poet^ , 
and he observes, tK^t, in order to render this 
unity more sensible to tho unaguiation, 
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thus to give it a better eftect it is not sufficient 
for the poet to confine himself to theictions of 
one man, or to those which happened during 
a certani period of time, but the unity must 
iie m the subject itsclff and arise from all the 
parts combining into one ^ 1 mole This unity 
of action 13 sufficiently anparint in all the 
createpit poems Ihus, Vngilhascho cii for 
his subject the e^stablishment of Ji' ueas in 
Italy, which he keeps constantly in view, and 
which senate cpimect all tht part'- Ihe 
unity of thei3dyssey is of the same nature, the 
return and re establishment of Ul) ses iii his 
own country The subject of Tasso i- the re- 
covery of Jerusalem from the Infidels , th it of 
Miltoii, the expulsion of our first parents from 
paradise, and both of them aie miexci pUon- 
able in the unity of the story The ii ^ \ of 
Achilles, with its consequences, is tiu pro- 
fessed subject of the Iliad , but, lb Achilk*- lb 
in many books ot the poem kept out of sight, 
and the Ifancy terininateb on no other r bjrct 
than the sucLCbs of the two armies tint aie 
ucen contending in war, the unity j not so 
sensible to tlie imas^i lation as in the R ncid 
This unity of the epic action does not exclude 
all episodes, or suoordunte action Alorc- 
over, the unity of the epic acpoii iKcessarily 
Mipposcb that the action be entire tnd com- 
plc tc , or, as Aristotle e^pres es it, that it 
should hue a bcf,i lining, middle, ind end 
If the thiee parts of i whole seem to bt gene- 
rally denoted h\ the words, b< ginning, m ddic, 
anu end. Bo su iiiterprtts ifiem mort e\[)res'- 
ly thn^ the causes and dcbigns ot a maub 
tfoing an action are the bcgiiminc; the efU cts 
of tliobC c uwes, md the difhculii s oc( urnng 
in the execution of those iksi^^ns, are tht mid- 
dle of It, md the imrivclling md cvtru Uing 
of tho'-e ditkcniUc , ire the end of the action 

A'ClIONVBll a (from at turn) That 
admits an actio i in law , punish ib!c (//o t el) 

ACIIOTmARY, or AcnoMbi a pro- 
prietor of stock in a truluig eoinpaiiN i share 
in such a coinpaiij bei toiintrlj caikd an 
action 

A CTlON-1 \K1NG a Litij^ioub 

speai e) 

AC 1 1 FA I ION A (fiom acitlot Lat ) Ac- 
tion quid and fitcmenl 

To ACIIVAII r rt (from act me ) lo 
make aitue {Baiov) 

ACllV^L a (^ncti>usy Lat) 1 That ha*; 
tlrf power or quality of icting (^\cwttm) S 
Wat whicli acN, oppond to pa« nc {Donne) 

J Busy, engig d ni aetion (Denham) 4 
Practical, not merely iheoicheal {Jlocker^ 

5 Nimble a^ile, quick (Dji/uVw'' 

Acmve, 111 grammar, tpphed to such 
•words as express action , and is thetefore op- 
posed to pabswe The active pcitouiib the 
notion, as the passive receives it Thus we 
say, a verb active, a conjugation active, &.c 
or, an active participle 

Active verbs, are ouch as do not only 
signify doing, or acting, but have lUo nouns 
fmlowing iViem, to be the s^ibjL lof the action 
or Ijmptcssion thub, to love, to teath, are 
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verbs active, because we can say, to love a 
thing, to teach a min Neuter verbs aUo de- 
note an action, but arc di^linguislied from 
active verbs, in th U they e innot have a noun 
follow ing them such are, to bleep, to go, &.c 
Some grammarians, however, make three 
kindb of active /erbs the transitive, whtre 
tht iction passes into a subject ditkrc it from 
the agent , reflected, where tfie jc tion returns 
upjti the agent, and reciprocal where the 
action turns mutually upon the two agent j 
who produced it 

AdlVlrLY aa' (from active) Busil) , 
nimblv 

^CTI\ rXI Sb ^ (fiom Ci^five ) Quiefc- 
ncsb, nimbkup (ff'tlhis) 

ACTl \ 1 1 Y s (iT uii uctiie ) 1 he cj^Salifv 
of being activ c (Ba< on) 

Sphere oj Achiify is the space which sur- 
rounds a body, as far ii tlluacv or vutuc 
seems to extend to pro luce mj bciisihli cfltct 
Thus we say the sphere of activity of a loid- 
«tone, of an ekctric body, fkc With ugard 
to chemical affinitj its action extends indefi- 
nitely about each molecule of a beiily But 
as it diiiiiiiishcb very lauidl}, so that bevniid a 
veiy small distance it ceases to be appreciable, 
we legard It as noth mg at that term, md call 
■jcnsilde sphere of activ itj that whose centre is 
confounded vvitn that oi the partitlc, and 
whose ridius is equal <o the tlistanee just men- 
tio led 

ACTILJM, a town and promontory of 
F pints faniim for the nival victory whicli 
Augu 1 1 *- obtained over Antony and ( Itnpitra, 
the 2d of bepteiiiber, B C 31, in honour of 
which the coi qmror buik tiicie tlie town ot 
Nicopoh'- md insiitulLil games ^ 

ACTILS 1 s mirneof Aj)ollo, frerrt Ar- 
luim, where he h id a unqd'=‘ Viigil 

'\erjub NAViUb, an augur who cut a 
wht tstone lu tw o w’tli iri7)r, before Farquin 
and the Roman j^eop' , to co ivmci Uieni of 
hi jkilla#aii m^ur 

AC lONi hast dr.d Wet, two villages in 
Afidlhscx ihout rules from J ondon 

J a i Acton i celebrated lor lU medicinal 
wells 

ActovBuinel, a village m Shropshire, 
three links from Guat W t nlock A parlia- 
ment wa lield 1j rt in the n of king Fd- 
ward I when the funoiis act called Statute 
Merchant was remwed ^ 

A CTOR A (arlvr, I it ) 1 He that acts, 
or performs any thiiv {Bacon) Si He tint 
personates a cli iracu i , i st ig*. player {Ben 
Tonson) The druua in its original, only 
consisted of a simple c horns who «ung b^nms 
m hoiiOur of Baeehus, so that the pnmiLive 
actors vaere no ii<je than sm^rs and musi- 
c\ lus Thespis ^va^ the first who- took upon 
him to introduce a mr«ona, or ictOT, who wa^ 
to ease the chorus hC recUing the adventures 
of some of the bwes Thus came tlie reci- 
tation or declamatton in use ASschvlus, find- 
11 % a single person tiresome, thought to '•n- 
tertain the au<^ce more tgretably bv the in- 
troduction of a^Kond pF'r‘:on,'v ho should con- 

2 
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\ r r^f and conduct (it iloguce w ith ih< Ar^f I fc 
likewise dressed his -rctors more dettnily tliui 
they had been before, uid ]>ut on them th 
hubkin and the m isk Sojdiodes, hnding the 
two ptrbons of ^^scbjlusioo lew ior the va- 
riety of uKuUnts, addtt! i third, ind hen the 
Greeks stopped at It ist, wt stldoni tind in 
anv ot their tragedus tbo\t thiet persons la 
the same scene they mip,ht ])robildy think 
It wrong to idnnt inort t)i ‘ii thrie spciktrs at 
the ‘?iinc tiiut on llu btuzjc, i ride which Ho- 
TiCL his ixpiLsscd in tlu follow ing\ erst of his 
TVrt Pott 

— “ISitc fjnarti loqiii nersono 1 dioret 
In their conicdiis tluy took i gri itt r liberty 
Ihc iTiotkins hut lutroductd a imuh j-,rt itti* 
number of actors upon the stage Tins 
luighUiis tlic ironblt ind distress tint ‘'hoidd 
reign there, ind nults i dutrsii\ in whieii 
the spt T-t itor is sure to he iiitc lestc I 

A (.1 KISS V {lutncey hr) 1 Slit tint 
performs my thing ( iddison) 2 A woinm 
that plays o 1 the si i-,e Acties^t , or ftmile 
actors, were uni nown to the mtuiit iitioUq 
whom nan dw lys perfoimcd tla ftiinlt (hi- 
ricters, and lienee one rt isoii for the ust tf 
masks iinong them In 1 ngland it is well 
known, that for ni nvye ns atur the innc of 
bhakspeare, ft male cn ir a ti rs w ere rt prt sent 
ed by boys or young nioii Sir W illnm 1) A\c- 
nant in mntitiou of the foreign the Ur^ hi t 
introttuced females in the sceia a \ \ Mr*, lict 
t rlon IS )nil ^o hue been tb Inst worn m 
tint ippeUid on tlu Lngl sh st i e Andri.\v 
PtniiNcnitrt pliycd the pirt of iMilildi in i 
tngitly of Oi\enport , in U)) , ind jMi 
Kv niston '' ted seven! fnnile|aits ifur tlu 
Uciloraia Dowiks, i conttinporiry of hi , 
assures us that iKiitg tian \ ly voun^, he 
made ^ eoniplt tc stige la mlv sicilurmin^ h s 
pars so pirliculirlv A i tin ope and 

laiiri, tint it has sum been disj niiblc iinon(^ 
th iduiou wluilai any wonim lint sne- 
<Le<V(l Ii 1)1 t( nelitil the aiiuience So sensibly 
as Isyn I ton did 

ACl-aOh llir S, I c monied 

book of tlu New lestmi nl, whit h toritams 
real part of the hv^', ol Si p< lei md St 
Paul, coininencinu it liie i mision of oer 
i iviour, at d contn utd down i j St P ids ii- 
uvdatRoine, ifter Ins nipe d U ( e it, coin- 
jireiaudmg in all \bout llnrly ir St Iiil e 
^ bas been gener illv taken lor nu lutSoi of this 
book, ml Ills ()nncn>3l iksiErn m % ntnig it 
w IS to obv i it'^ the f dsc a is, nul I ilse hulora , 
v\hich btf in to be dispcntd up md down the 
w orld The exact time of his w i iting it is nc t 
Kno\vn, but it must ha\" betn it Icp t two 
years after Paul s arr val o KtMn bv,cau-»i 
it informs us that bti I gul dwelt two whole 
yerrs in 4u own hired house perhaps he 
w ole it while lie remained with Si Paul, 
duimg the time of his imprisonnunt ihc 
rouitciKof Laodicta places the x\cta of the 
Apo lv.i> aruong the canonical books, and dl 

rhurches hive acknowlt Iged it as sttch 
without anv controversy 'tterc were several 
Acu of the porueuiarly^ 1 
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A(ts sunpo-,ed to be written by Abdias, the 
iruuidcd bishoi) of Kibvlon, who gave out 
lint he was orduntd bishop by the apostlca 
themselves when they were upon their journey 
into Jkrsi i "lAe Acts of St Peter this 
hool eajra origin nly from the school of the 
AbioinUs 3 The Acts of St Paul, which i* 
eiitirtly lost buscbiiis, who had seen it, 
pronoiiiues it of no authority 4 The Acts 
of St Tolm the 1 vangelist, a book made use 
o( by the 1 iicritiles, Manichseaii'i^ and Pris- 
cilh mists b riu Acts of St Andrew, re 
etued by the MamcluLans, brief ititcs, and 
Apotactas A Ihe Acts of St Ihomas the 
A post It , received jjarticularly by the Mani- 
eba ms 7 llie \cts ot St Philip this 
hook llu fanostics in idt use of 8 Ihe Acts 
of St Mittliias Some hive imagined, that 
the lows for \ long time had conceded the 
origin il ftsof the life aiiddciih ot Si Mat- 
thiu, written in Ilebr(w, and tint a monk 
of the ihbcyofSt M itthns at 1 re vis, hiving 
got them out of tluirhand , procured them to 
lit trmslitcd inlo I atm and published them 
lint the cm •( s w ill not illow them to be lu- 
ihenlic CSie( anon ) The truth md di- 
vine oiiu,i nil of C hiistimitv, nnv be dtdiKcd 
from ICO upaiison of the Ac ts of the Aptislles, 
with the Other received books oi thcNewles- 
timtnt lo this end Dr Pdey has in his 
very lu isle ilv vv or! , entitled Ilorr Piiilina 
brou Jii to, c tlu r f loin the Acts of the Apostle^ 
md from tlu diAcrent hpistlcs of Pud, sue Ii 
pissa is IS furnish pi oof of undesigned coiu- 
(idtmt iiul whicii therefore, uc so mmy 
independent proof* ot the luthenticit} of liolU 
the \( t> I lid lho'*c >1 ties 

\C IL \I 1 / (acuir/ylr) 1 Flnt which 
compnsvo iction 2 Re ills in 

let not merely potentid 3 In 

ct not purely in spceulition {Dnfdni 
Acpuai (ictinlis) Ilnswoidi }5.[iplied 
to mv thing endued with i property or virtu 
winch icts bvjn iiiimediite power inherent lu 
It It IS the re vtr'.c of potentid, thiu i red 
hot iron or fire is < died an ictinl cuUtiy, in 
eoutruhslinction from e nistic which arc 
tilled potciiti d c lulcries Roiling w ter is 
ictiially hot , brandy produemu lu it i i tlu 
bod> pote nil illy hot though ol it c it cold 
AC 1 UA LJ 1 V a (froui adual ) Ihe si Ue 
of being iciin! (C/nywc) 

A( ff^ALLY ud (lioin flc /««/ ) In aci 
111 e fleet, rcallv (.Sok/4) 

A( IlJAiNJhSS 3 (from aUuul 's Hie 
<ju ditv of being ac tual 

AdCMRY s {aUutnius Lat ) The re- 
gister, or officer, who compiles the nun n Its of 
tlu jjrpccedinp of a court 

To ACT I 'A II i> a (from apo^ adum^ 
Lat ) To jnit into action {Addison^ 
Actuate a (from the verb ) Put ihta 
action, bnmght into effect {South) 
ACfLiOSF a (from af/) 1 hat has strong 
pow ers of action 

IIJS, in the ancient agriculture thfe 
ler gih of one furrow , or as far as a plough 
goes before It turns Phn hb xviii cap J ' 
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Actus MINIMUS, wis a quantity of land 
I'fiO feet in luigth and foui in breadth 

Actus majok, or Actls quadratus, 
a square piece of ground, wnose side -was <.qu il 
IQ 120 feet ^ 

Acrus INTFRVICLN ALTS, a Sp ICC of 
croiind four fttr in hrcadtii, kft between the 
laiwls i a path or foot-w \y 

ACUANI ri S, called more frcqiientl) M i- 
nicliccs J hey took their name Iroiii Aciu, a 
disciple of l^oinasiht iposilt 

A*' Ulih Nk, in astronomy, the stir marked 
X in Carictr 

AC L LLATE a {aculmtus, Lat ) 1 hat 
has a pointer stin^, prickK 

AC ul LI j 1 Ik piK I ks of unmd*', or oi 
plants 

AC^UirOUS a SetAruLFATE 
ACULkR a hruich wtird irtrpicntly in id«. 
use of 111 the aeujc lints, si^nii\in^ th it ihorsi 
>vhtn working upon \oUs, dois not ,o 1 ir 
tnou^h forw lids atcich motion so th it bis 
shoulders emhiatc or take iii too littk ^loniid 
ijid his uoiip comes too lu u the cti in of 
the volt 

AC IMMLN, in tin uuicnt music 

V IS u ul to si^ui I) i sound prodiKid Ivtht 
1 itinlion, oi nisiuL, ol th< \oict Jliisword 
IS now coniinonlv applied to sharpness or 
/juickn ss of nit< Ilctt 

Acumen (fiom acuo to slnrpcn) A 
slurp point In iiiiioin>, iht pointed p otu- 
bsnnet of^anolls bones 

At 1) pa}t Lndmgm i point, 

sh irp- pointed 

AC I Pl'NC II RI the naiiK of i sur;!;ic d 
opt ration iinon^ tin Cluntse iiid 1 ipnu t 
ptifonncd bv prickiiij^ tht [iirt diet ted with 
a si’ttr necdlt loextiti udldUnii ition Ihiy 
t rnplov this m he ul- itlu s, com uKions, cohos, 

AC rPS(;)I b , from a mg md 

Kv-rp f cum ) t h «slt , un iildieted to u ntiv 
A( LslK i(s/tcus ci/oiir Iroiii 

XX a to hi a/ ) Atonstic, ipp< rla iinij^ tt> the 
SI list oriitaiiiif^ 

A( UJl, slur)) Acutus In hota 
ending in in acute ingk Applied to ki\es 
and to tliL [K ri inth is ni jininul i, tv< 

\cu7F a {a<utu\ I It ) 1 Snirp, op- 

posed to hliint (/ocW) 2 Ini^eiiiois fjj- 
postd to stujiid (/ «t/n ' 3 V ij^orous, power- 

ful m optritioii (/ Oi/if > 

Acuieacclnt SceAcctNT 
Acute angi e, ingcomcir) isilutwhich 
IS less thin a right angle, or do^s not subtend 
1)0 degrees 

AcLTE-AfCGi FD TRIANCLF , is a triangle 
whose tliuc ingles iit ill it lUt 1 \trv tri- 
tnglt must ha\e, at hast two at me ingle 
Acu TE-ANGLFD CONE, is til it whost. Op- 
posite sides make an acuU in< It it the vertex, 
or whose ixjs ni a right roue in ikes k->s thui 
half a right angle with the side 

Acuif disfasi Moibns aeutus A. 
disease which is attended w ith ui int rt ised ve- 
locity of the blood, Urminaki in a few divs, 
and IS generally neeomp uiietl v\ ith d inger It 


19 opposed to a chronic disease, which is slow 
mils progress, and not so gciierdi) d mgerous 

Acute, in music a term applied to my 
sound that is sharp, or hi^^h, in nspeet of some 
other this word stands opposed to gnic, ind 
the consideration of sounds as grave and leute 
constitutes tune 

ACU'^ILLY ad (from acute ) Aitci in 
at ute in inner sharply (A orkc) 

AC LJ 11 \I bb A (from acnt( ) I Slnrp- 
uess j lout of inlellect {locAr) > 
(^iiK I ! es md vigour ot senses {lotlu) 4 
V lokncc ind speedy ci sis of a inaluly ) 

'> SIurpiKss of sound (/Jei//t) * 

A( U 1 1 A I OR m w ntt rs of the b irbaroiis 
a es ik notes i person lb it w bets or grinds cut- 
tin^ iiislrumt nt** 

A( \ 1( IS (uyijiai , fiomttnejr ind xow to 
concti i ) Deket m tbe stxual powers, bar- 
lenncss 

\( N ROr OCjTA, denotts in improper u- 
rcptitioTi or cxpits^^ion wlureiii i word or 
jibr i e IS used in some unu ualor oblique sensf, 
liaully reducible to the rules ol linmiij^e 

AO, a Litiii pieposition, ongiiiall} si^^inf^- 
ing to 

\d BFsi los in anticjuitv, the puui‘'bnunt 
of tnunnils tondciiined to be thrown to wild 
beasts 

Ai) extra, and \d intra, terms used 
by school divines 1 he former is applied to 
those o >( ritions of the Supreme Jking, whose 
term or effect is not within his csstnee , the 
litter to mil whose term or effect is willuii 
ins essence 

Ad HOMTNFM, amo i£t lofiiei ins is qqbed 
to i 1 ind of irguine it drawn from th< beliil, 
the prineiples, oi ilie prcjudicis ol iliosi ir- 
j_iie(l wan 

\d libitum, in music, an expression 
wliidi ^iVLS lilt perloinier liberty it tint pin 
of the composi noil vv lien it is written to give 
w i\ to tin dim lions of his ov n f in-j 

Ad fUDOs, 1 Rom 111 senuiici whereby 
ciiinmals weu eondirnmd to entertan the 
jKO])k, by fi^blm^waii bt ist , or with eaeb 
oiiiei 

Ad mfiaita tlie punislinu nt of such 
crimin ils (c ilkd metilliei) is were condemned 
to woik m tlic iiniKs 

Ai> QUiPDiiiis ainoiv school men, tlio e 
attributes of thing which iivvtrlotlu qms- 
tion udejmd? to Iluv dilhr fiorn mire 

Cjuidditus wliieli insvver to the question eywai 
v^/^ tvhnt IS it** lilt former enquire whit 
tliingsart, arf a/ae , tin 1 itu r vhittliey ire in 
ibunselvcs 

Advaiorfm, 1 term chienyascd when 
speikmg of thi duties or ( iistoiiib pad for 
certun goods whicii ire Uxid according to 
their V aim 

ADAC r\I US (f/JawToxo , from neg and 
^ay-oxoi a fiu^tr) A term ipplicd to iiniiuls 
wirlhout ( 1 iv\ S 

ADi1M(JNT\ tte, fronirtpriv md 

SaifJLMv, a frtmus, OT Joliune ) In luedKine, 
iiicjuieUide, rtstlessaej5S anxitt), putuibi 

lK>ll 
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ADaGE f (rtrfflgittm, Lat ) A prweib, s 
tnaxim , a popular saying 

ADAGIO, m music, a word used to denote 
a degree or dibtmction of lime it is generally 
applied to music, not onlv meant to be per- 
formed in a slow time but abo 'with gnct 
and embellishment It is likewise frequently 
used sulistan lively , as when "we say “an ada- 
gio of Corelli 

ADAI 1J>LS, in the Spanish polic}, offic ers 
of justice for matters relating to the military 
forces 

ADAM, II? Scripture history, the first man 
■whom God cieiied md the origin d parent of 
the wholt. Jiunian nee He formed by 
an immcdiatt act of di^ me power, out of the 
dust of the ground, ib his nimc imports and 
God bruilhed into his nostrils tht breath of 
life, so Out he became aliiing soul, or per- 
son He was placed in the garden of Fden , 
and, in process of time, prorjably afte*- some 
experience of the inconveniences of solitude, 
he was providid with i suit ible hclpmte of 
the fem ik sex, calkd F\t I he psrticulirs 
of the history of ihcst our first pirents, arc 
too numerous md too interesting to be di tailed 
in sndl compiss, we therefore r<fcr to the 
first five chipttrs of the book of (icncsi 
Adim die ^ at the age of QU) llu et)- 

mologv of the name Adam, the timt of the 
year in which he wis rieatf d the vigour of I ns 
intellectual ficulties, ^SlC hive been inadt the 
id jeet of many tcdion<> disc us ions 'md fani i 
till coT'jcrtuKs nto wt icli we «haU not lutri 
as they would be of n j hcndit to the gtinnl 
reader 

AD VM A.N I , A t> AM AS, an ancu nr name 
for a preen is tone by us cahed the dnmond , 
It 1 aLo us d lode n >te a species of non, or the 
haidtst ai d most highly tempt red part of that 
sub Uii c, " id soriv-tiineb it is applied to tlie 
magnet or loadstone 

'll) VM VNTA, a ki id of earth, supposed 
at firit bv Kl ipioth to be a distinct genus but 
afterwards di c Acicd by him to be only a com- 
pound of ahiTTint and ilex 

ADAMANTLAN a (from adamant) 
J»ard as ad u i int {Milton) 

ADAMANT INh a {adamantmuSilyW) 

? Made of adaman {Dry den) 2 Havi »g 
the qualities of adammt, as, h rdness, mdib- 
solubibty {Daoies) 

Adamantine In Gmulins svstem of 
orvctologv in order of the clas earths ordi- 
11 illy characterised is consisting chiefly ot 
lorimda or adimantine earth, -csibUng hci% 
hxt, hard lamellar 

Adamantine oPAR, or Corundum q 
very hard stone found in (hi i, and in tht 
Fast Indies near Bombay Ph re a“e two va- 
rieties o^ihi stone, wbifh were analysed, after 
ftonbidi 1 iblc diff t. ult) , bj Klaproth who found 
that from C hma to eonbinfti- parts of aluminc, 
70 ox\d A>f iron ()'> of ilex md that from 
India 'j puts of alumme, I 23 oxyl of iron, 
iiid Sa of siiei^ AdainaiitiriC spai cMsts ni- 
luroll b<ifh Ml miss md in crystals That 
brou^tt fforn Bcarij d to the former btatc, u of 
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a pnnplish hue and compact fracture, and iu 
ipecific gravity 3 876, that from Coromandel 
lb of a foliated texture, appears to be confusedly 
crystallised, and is of the specific gravity 2 785 
Cr\‘’tals of this spar are procured both from 
Indiiand China, those from India are gene- 
rally the purest The usual form of these 
crybtalb is that of a regular hcxatdral prism of 
a rough surface, and little external lustre, but 
they arc occasionally met with in other forms 
(SccCryst ALL iZATioN ) The colout of thc 
Indian variety is grey, with shades of green and 
li»ht brown , in thin pieces, and at the edges 
ot the rrystalb it is semitransparent, it is brittle, 
and so hard as to cut rack-crystal and most of 
the gems its specific gravity is from 3 QSO, to 
3 0 >0 1 he C hinese crystals differ from these 

in containing grams of magnetic iron ore, m 
Ik ing general!) of a darl er colour , and in hav- 
ing a superior graviU though interior in hard- 
ness riiL use ofachmautiiie spar, throughout 
India and China, is that of polibhing sted and 
gems for which us great hudness renders it 
leculnrly proper Tiiib subsUmce is said to 
lave bten found in bra net, b\ count Bour- 
non, It lirtt, one of the Hebrides, bv M 
Raspc, and very lately at Chesnut hill, about 
ten iiiileb from Philaiklphia, by Mr Adam 
beybert 

AD VM AN I IN I ' b In or) ctology, the 

only g*' lus of ilu cl iss earth order adannn- 
tin< cons stirij^ of idunantiiie earth the 
Iter par* iluiuim a little silitiindirop 
very haul, ponderous and lamellar, with 
stri!‘ hi bdidlions inrer crting each other in a 
triple manner, breaking into rhoiiiboidil fiag- 
imnts, I critctly apvu ii , and yielding a little 
to tlu file T tie only known spt,cit.s is the a 
corundum, diamond spir idaniantme spar 
(orunJi of Klapioth Imperfect corunaum 
of Thomson 1 ouiid m i.;hina, Bombay, 
hraiice, and Spam in granite colour grey, 
with often various dude, of green, blue, and 
brown, lustre Iran parent , and when polished, 
shines like mother of peirl, is sometimes 
found mas&ive, but most common iy in six- 
sidtd prisms, and siuqile, acute, siv-sided, trun- 
cated, pjramids It is used like diamond, 
however, for cutting and polishing hard mi- 
nerals 

ADAMAS The diamond A genus of 
the GiiKllmnn cla<*s eirths, order siliceous 
( onsist** of silica and cirbon, slightly pondc- 
lous, extremely hard, larrellar, exhibiting a 
high ncculmr lustre, bre iking into indetenni- 
inte tragment^, parasitical, ^hiniug in the dark 
after being exposed to the ra)s of the sun, 
attracting Tight bodies vv hen rubbed, or heated , 
cr'ickhng and losing its transparency in the 
fire, and at 14° or 1 5° of Weclgi wood s pyro- 
meter, lieginning to burn, till at length it en- 
tirely evaporates Light species from differ- 
ence of prism The adamas, or diamond, is 
found in Borneo, the provinces of Golcondo 
and V isiapour, and at the foot of the Onxa 
mountains m Bengal in South America, m 
the district of 1 erra do Frio m Brazil, generally 
xn loose sand, or inclosed m a ^pam earth, very 
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ir&rcly a@^r^te, or attached to other fossil^ 
Of all uiineral substances, it possesses fir the 
greatest degree of hardness, transparency, and 
lustre fracture straight, and pertcctlv foliated 
It is either colourless, or r«^, grconish, yel- 
lowish, brownish, bhek, or stetl blue, with 
sometimes specks or clouds It is of ill ^cins 
the most precious, and from its entirely con- 
suming like an infl iinmahU substanct, luiy 
probably be considered as a \try pure species 
of coal 

Ad AM AS , fiom It neg and iau.ato, 

to conquei , as not beina easily broken ) 1 lu 
adamant, or diamond, fornitrly supposed to 
be no sscat of extraordinary medical virtues 

A DAM AS, HI astrology, a name given to the 
moon 

ADAMIC i:ARlH,t *Taadamica, a name 
by which some call the common rcu < lav sup- 
ported to be the adjinah or ruddy ci tl>, oi 
which the first m in w is lorined 

ADAMlll ^ in ecclcsi istu ai hi tory the 
name, of a sect of ancient heretics, supposed to 
has ( been a biauch of the L isilidians and Gar- 
pocrati uis 

ADAMITUM (from adamab ) Any stone 
resembling the hardness of tin dj iinond 
Soiuetunes applied to urinary < dcuh 

ADAMS ((xcorge), an 11 gt.iiious optician 
and natural philosophe , wis born about the 
year 17 >0 We hne not been iblc to obtain 
aii> particulars rcspeciinf, his eirlv life At 
about thiity yc us of aj.c vve find imn nui< h 
celebnted as a iiiif ci of m uhematic il a id phi- 
losojihical instruments his shop vv is in I Icet- 
strttt, ind was iiuuli resorted to llu \\rit»>,r 
of this article, his with m my ollurs, been 
higliU dchdiledwith tU^ i ist iccuric), ^ood* 
niiuft, ind unissunnng i Kxjcsty, with which 
iic expluiud the nUuic and ii c of any paili- 
c iilar nistrumi nt v hen tlie purch iscr itijuest- 
ed siu h txplan ition He juiblislicd I ssayson 
tlu MicroscoiH, 1 i>s on 1 Uctricity and 
'Magiieiisiu, A tio loinK il and (xi o^r iphical 
} ssivs, Geonictricil uid Giiphiral 1 s lys. 
An L siy on Vi ion, I cctnr».son A ilnrd and 
1 xptriiiieni d Phiksopliv, five volumis oc- 
tavo Appendix to the Gtnmct u il nid Gi i- 
phicil 3^‘'‘'ay lie hid ])ro]ccUd <thei pci- 
fonn mecs, but w is prevviHvd fio ii < uniting 
them by dtalh, which put i close tohisnb(.fid 
libours, at South imptnn, August It 179 N 
aged 4 j He w us i in m of in m i ible and 
lomuiunicative disnositioii, v lucli indcarvd 
him to all who hid the pkaMiu of 1 nowim 
him His life hid Uen dcvotcd to rthgioiis 
and inor il duties, to the utimsition of sn^iiei 
ami Its diflTusioii for th< benefit oi man! ind 
lo tliose who had no jitrsoiial knowledge of 
Mr Adam's, hts woiks will ooituiu tti dis- 
play not only his nicrits as an autho’*, but his 
virtues as a V duabk nicmlu r ot soi icty 

Adams applc bee Pomlm adami, 
and C iTR AS 

Adams nefdlf T’k toots of this ])hnt, 
yiieca glorio'-d of J luntni, an ihick and Ui- 
beroiis, and are iis(<! by ih^' Ind a » in tead of 
bn ad, btting first rtdmvd into couisc ni al 
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This, however, is only in times of seircity 
Set Yucca 

ADVMUS, tlic name given by alchemists 
to the philosopher s stone 

ADiJSSQjSTA Sonr-fonrd, nionl \ 
bicid So called after the Afiiean travelkr 
Adanson A gen is of the 1 lun^ ui el is^ 
and ordtr moiiadelphia polyindru, thin 
ch irictf iis (1 talyv single, ekeidiKis stvk 
\er\ lon^ stigmas niimerous capsule wood 
ten celled, seeds numerous, imbedded in f n 
naceons pulp Iht only known specie w v* 
discovered liy \dansori on the baiil s of llie 
't>cnet,al It produces the terra ^^igdlal i kinnia 
/oADAlH t a Lat ) J o til w 

suit, to proportion (Siev//) 

ADAPlVnON V (from adapt Thv 
act ot fitting one linn^ to inotlur, j-be fitne 
of one thing to ai othei (^TJoyh) 

ADAl'^riON j {hovn adapt ) The act of 
fiUing (Chryne) 

ADAH, in the Hebrew chronology, the 
twelfth month of their ♦ cit'^ustie d ji if, i iJ 
tlic sixth of then (ivilyei ftcon' w ^ onl 
nim iiid rvvt nty d ly ui i ms is lu pan ot 
hehinaiv md March 

ADARCON I gold com imntont 1 m 
^ciipturc vvoith about fiftec 11 hills' 

Jo ADD 7 a iaddo, 1 at ) I in iui 
somilhuiglo ill it which v as before L iu 
perform the m nl d opcrilioii of uldi ig ouw 
number or cone ption to another (f (h/i() 
lo \DDI (IMAJP X a {addeciino, 

I at ) lo t ikr or asccrtiin tithes 

lo ADDLIM V a (fioiu denu) lu 
e tci m to VC count oiU of use {Daxiu 

ADDLPHaCxI \ Irmi , 

/r 7 ^r/ 7 /, and loeat) llivciiois ippetile 
Buhnii i 

ADDPR ? ''errep. Six poi'.on 'i A ser- 
pent, avi[ r, i poisonous npide {l^iyior) 
*ate Cold BLR 

Addti s roNrui- ^ee Oihiogloe- 

SL M 

AdDFR s WORT SipPoLVCOMM 
ADDLXIRAIOIIL^ the nope s nuirc- 
bearers , so c ilkd ucordiUj, to Dueangt on 
account of their wall ms. at tlu ])Oi c s right 
hand when he luicj to visit the rlundus 
ADDIBILITA (fmm adudl ) Ihe 
possibility of being ukkd (/oc/() 

ADDlBl 1 a (from add ) Po sihk to be 
added {I oche) 

ADDit L s ^Diiiip'l) ad , a'ftpe. Sax ) 
A I ind of ixe (iHaitiw) 

7V>ADDlCi c c; (adduo I it ) I To 
el'“\oU , to (ledie le (( ui ) H It is com 
inonly liken in i bid sell i. , ts, he addicted 
himseli lo V ire 

ADDI ( i LDXI ^ (fr mi a hhctc 1 ) 

The fjUilitv or St He of lumg iddiet elCii/w/t) 
ADDK^n, m Romm aiituiuity, 4ivcs» 
who were reduced to diil staU* berause. they 
tould not sitisfv sonu creditor, whose sine 
they became till tluy could piy oi work om 

II e debt 

ADDK TIO VoDrCTiON, in the Homan 
law, 1 trmsteirnig, oi pi mu; over ^oods to 
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another , whether by sentence of a courts or as a party play at Oxford, and vindicated by 
in the way of sale, to him that bids most tor Dr Stwel It was translated into Italian^ 
them and performed at Florence, irid into Lalm at 

Addictjo Iff DIEM, denoted the adjiulg- the college of St Oiuers At this time the 
mg of a thing t# a person for a certain price, Guardian appeared, to which Addison largely 
unless bv such a day tliL owner, or some otlier contributed, wltbse pipers are marked by a 
persOD) gaie more for it hind But the violence of politics soon put a 

ADDICTION s (i/Mc/io, Lat ) l The stop to tins paper, ind Addison himself en- 
act of devoting, or going up 2 Thcsiitcof gigfd 111 the party wirfire, bur his jxiluical 
Deing devoted C*S//flf/sp#«7e) piccts being on ttmporary topics, soon sunk 

ADDlbON (Toseph), was born it Mils- into n< gleet An attempt was nndc to revive 
ton, ncir Ambresbnry, Wilts, on Miy J, the Spectator, but after the publication of 
lb72, md being imliUly Ui live, was biptizcd eighty numbers, v\liich compose tlic eighth vo- 
the same da) After rtctiv mg tht rudmiciits liime, the work was relim|uishcd Addisons 
of education It ddii unt schools he vvis sent quoti unouiits to ibout a fourth part Dc- 
totliL Chirt r hoLi>,c where he roiitrictcd lu cti iher 21, 11^ began the Fra holder, 

antimicy with ir Ruhird^tciU In 1()87, md cominncd it till tlie middle of the next 

he vv aaMiUtal r f <J < ms roll Oxford, \cir mdttintc of tin government In An- 
a id two ^| irs aUerwards into M il, 1 Icn c(d gust I71(» he nnrncd tlu countess do wage i of 
u hi tool hi decree oi AI A \\ irwid ditr i long courtship, but much 

and became emmtut h)i his 1 itin \ octiv 1 1 liirumu s ilid not rtsult from this connectiou 


his t vcntv-sccoiul >ear, lie ul lu <<l some 
verscs to Dr>c'v,n in 1 nglish, iml not long iftcr 
pubh h(d 1 tr'inslit! mot the greatest part of 
Virgil s fourth Giorgic About th s tune he 
wrote the ii^rrncnts pufixcd to thi sacril 
hooks of Dr^dtns \irgil, md composed the 
cssa) on tlu G orgu In lOO), h iddris,ed 
a poem to kin^ W illiim, which rccomimndtd 
him lo lord Sonars In iftig), he obUmtd i 
pension of > 00 / a vear, toen iblehnn to ti nel 
He wf III Itisuitl) tlirough I nnct ind ltal>, 
improving hib mind to th^ be^t ulvaitige, is 
appeirs Horn his “letter to I oid Halifix, 
reckoned the most eUcint of his ]>octicil per- 
fornnnees and his 1 rnch in Iial), which 
lie deaie it' d a his rct\ rn to lord )omcrs He 
rained H>me m 17OJ, and found his old 
friends 01 e ol pi ice In 17(4 lord Godol- 
phin w IS lamenting to lord II ilifax tint the 
victory at Blenheim hid not been cdcbrited 
*is ic ought to hue I een, and desired him to 
reconiiiund a gocvl poet, who, he said, sfiould 
not 2,0 unrewarded Hilifax proposed Addi- 
son who aet ihoiit It V ith vigour, and while 
he vvds V ritiii^ his ‘i iinpaigu the treasurer 
w is> so pleased vviUi it, th it he apjiointed him 
to succeed Mr I ockc as comnussionci of ap- 
peals In the iiwxt vear, Ik w is it Hanover 
with lord Halifax and tlu yea tollowng be- 
came under-secrelury of tai The nge ror 
1 Milan operas which then pr v 1 Ud induced 
him lo write his “ Rosimoud which did not 
fucc ed, probably bee in« u w is p nglish 
W hen the m lupns of \\ harnm went to lie 
Imd as lord bcutciiarit, Adli on '^aompanud 
him a seen 1 ary, and was nub hf perof t^ic 
records th r(, with i ^aUry of fM/ a ytir 
VthiU hcvvisinlrci nrl Stale c« inmenred 
the 1 ath r to which Addi o j 1 I f lally eontri- 
buted Tins was followed l» ihc Sutetator 
which was cr*r ched by the coninhutions of 
Addis 'n whose uiptrs are d ciinguidicd hy 
one of the le tter^ of the w on] C J i O I n 1 7 1 , , 
his tngisdy of * ato wi brought upon the 
ximdst tlu pTmd k of both whigs and 
foiiec Catow<« pr imcI by most of the con 
en jjomrj poets ^rUi f d by De ims, ai tacked 


The following yc ir he w is appointed a secre- 
tary of St e to fifoigc I but his lit iltj , 
vvhuh Inu before ban impiired b) in asth- 
matic tlisortUr sulUud b) his advaiuement , 
on this ictom I, topllui with his w int of 
courage to spt ik in jmblic fis •-ome a'^seit;, 
he re igntd this oflut In his retinnunt, he 
i))phcd luinsclf to the writing \ IrtUise 111 
Defend of the ( hristun Religion, part of 
whith ipjuarcd tfiet hi^devth, md makes us 
regret that he did not In e to jierfect it Wc 
hive been told lb it he had, lik»vvise, formed 
the design ol compiling an English Diction iiy 
but this he never be„m, for a severe rtlipsc 
put 1 |tnod to Ins life on the 17th of June 
1710 iti the 48th year ot his age A little 
before his death, he hid in interview with his 
f inner pupil the voting eirl of Warwuk, pf 
w Inch l/r \ oimg 1, i\ c the following account 
Aftc r a long and in inlv , but v am strugp,le with 
his distcinpei, he di missed his physiciiiis, and 
with theu'i all Iiojhs of life But with his 
hopes of life he dismissed not his concern for 
the livtncf, but sent for a youth ncirly related, 
and fiiul) ucomplished, but not above being 
the better for ^ood iinpre sions from i dying 
friend He e une, but life now glimmering 
in the soekcl the dvmg friend was silent after 
a decent and ])roper paiwe, the youth snd, 

‘ Dear sir’ you siut for me, I bcUuc, iiul 
ho])C, you hn< ome fominmds, I shall hold 
them most su reel M ly distant agca not only 
luar hut ft el, tin ujilv’ forcibly grisping the 
youths hmd, he softly sud, “See in whit 
p< ue a ( hnslian cm dii lie spoke with 
diflicuny and soon expired We shall not 
enter into a cutirpie of Addison s writings but 
h dl coticlii le v\ itb the words of Dr Johnson, 
who after dn wing Ins thirartcr in a forcible 
andflcgint manner, says, “ whoever w ishcs to 
utaiii an Fnghsh tyle, fimihar but not coarse , 
and elegant hut not ostcntUions, miut give his 
divsnnci nights fo the volumes of \ddison 
ADDI J AMhNT, something added to an- 
otlur Thus physicians ctU the ingredients 
added to i manci u alrcidy compounded, ad- 
dnamcnls 



ADD 


ADDITAMLNTUM (,Uom addo^ to z.M ) 

Tliesdine as Evifhysis, which see 

Additamlni UM coLLj bee Appev* 
P1C.ULA CACI VERMIFOKMIS 

ADDIllOK the ict of j< jiiiiig one thing 
to another, or of augmuituij a thing, by the 
accession of others 

Addition is also used for the thing added 
with Itself 

Addiiion, m inthmctic, is the first of 
the four funddineiital ruUs of thit seiciirt it 
is, m f ict, the finding of the most siiiipk ex- 
]>iessiun in the established notition, eqim'iltnt 
to the sum of certain niuiilHrs Simple addi- 
tion miy bt perlonned by this rule 

* I \ ample 

Write the nunibcrs distnu tly , units '34f)S6 i 
under units, tciia under tens , and so 87(17 i t 
on Then reel on the uTioiintof the 12iU)7 
light-hand colnnin Jt it be uiKler )!4J1) 
ten, mark il doMii It it exceed un, 712H() 
marl iht units onl\, and cany tit 4JS()87 
tens to the next pi ict In like 111 111- 27^6o4 

iier, carry liie utis ot each eoluniii to 

the next and mirk down the full 

sum of the left h ind coliniui Wt)jj'?4 

Out of tlu best methods 01 proof, is to sepi- 
rate the nuinhtrs inti two or three siiialler 
pircels then to find the sum of* euh pircel 
and It the iggrc^ite of tliose sums torresponds 
with the totil of the or gmai optntiou, the 
work IS right 

( OM POUND Addition, is tli it by which 
numbers tif ddlerent denomm Uioiis, are col- 
let ted into one sum 


J Place the numbtis so that those of the 
sane denoniin itiou nia\ stand directly under 
each other, and draw a line below them 
Add up the hguies in the lowest de loininatioii, 
»iid find how iinn\ ernes of iht next hip,lKr 
denomination ire rout lined in their sum i 
Write down the remainder, and cirry tlu 
ones to the next denomination, with which 
proceed as bifoic, iiid so 011 tlirough ill tin 


oinoiiiiintions to the lii^^hest w ho'.e sum 
must be dl written down, iiid tins sum, to- 
gether with the scveril ri^iiiaiiiders, is the total 


iuin required 

/ y 
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D 

y 

] aris 

Feet 

Imh 

84 

17 

ot 

327 

1 

(} 

32 

11 

4l 

428 
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6 

7 

7- 

1 

8 

25 

n 

24 

4 3 

0 

7 

73 

0 

4i 

6 

0 

11 

273 

0 

1 

87Q 

0 

5 

Addition ot fractions 

1 irst reduce 


the fractions to their simplest form, al«o to a 
common denominator, it their dc nomimtor. 
are different, then idd all the numerators to- 
gether, and sat the sum o\er the (ominori de- 
noniinitor, for the sum of all the ii actions is 


J^quireel 

Thus, y + J “ ieV 

And}of5 + Jof| = i + 


=t+l 


ADD 

Addition of decimals, is performed 
by arnn^ing the numbers so th it the decimal 
points fill under caeh other, and th^_ii pro- 
ceeding as in simple addition 

ihus to aeld 4 625, lo 7a» 4 6C5 

16S 5 J6 674 , md 71821 toge- 1575 
tutr, Ut tlicm be placed and IC 8 > 

SI mined is 111 the margin 26 674 

71H2I 


21 j 2()72l 


Addition of circulating dec r- 
mais, maybe performed by eomcrting eich 
of them into its equivilent \nlgir fraction, 
md finding the um ot su^h frirnons ISut 
liie following rule e isi 1, and full as accu- 
ntt mike the rtpetind-* smnlir ^.nd contcr- 
nunoiis md irnnge them so th t the ci( etui'll 
pe>ints f ill under eieli other tlu 11 in adding, 
firsl reekon up ibout three ot t'u U ft-h iiid co- 
lumns of the eiriuliting part, md let the tens 
whuli irise from tlu listed these, bt cirncd 
a-j so m in\ units to the right li md 1 ohiinn of 
the eireiiHic, nfier whuh the whole must ba 
lelded as 111 eoiiimon addition 
J rampU 

\d 1 3 6 78 31-76, 1 J ^4 md I > 5 together 

JV imrlit Sim it d i hhf 

3 () = 3 f)6()6()06 

78 >476 = 78 3476 1 7(> 

4J81. = 42 848^48 

1)0 = lo jO(K)000 


lb sum 140 36J70()1 

Here, when the three left limd columns of 
the Cl re ill ite ire si 1 mined the last amounts to 
1 (), fioin wliieli 1 Is earried to the right band 
column 

Addition, m il,,el)ri, is the iinilirig or 
incorporating of indetermiiule qinntities, de- 
1 ottd by Utters, into one coiitrieied expression, 
or ina‘-s Ihe operation is pti formed by con- 
necting the (ju inlities togetiur by tluir proper 
Signs uul imiiiiig or redueiiig such is are sm- 
ceptibk of It, niinely similar quantities, by 
adding Ihcn co eflicients together if the siscns 
arc the same, but subtncting tlum w hen dif- 
fer'^nt 1 lius the quantit\ a added to the quan- 
tity /, m-ikes md a joined with — /g 

makes a h, also — a and — in ike — a — / , 
and 3 a and 5 a make 3 « -f- ^ « or 8 n, b> uni-* 
ting the similar numbers 3 and 5 to mike 8 

Thus also 3 a -|- 2 Ar — 4 rz -f- c* 
added to 2 cr — J + 3 -j- i 

ntakes - 5a 0 — at-|-3c5 


. - 4a , 2a 6a 2a 
^^80 ““ ^ ^ ~ ^ 
3c ' 3c 36 c 


and 3 ac -j- 5 oc — » 

aad 1 ^ 14\/gr 

«-f r a + » ^ 
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Ax l€e\/ ax 
a + 2c « + 2c 


8a + 






[ + 2c 


Sy^J 


and + 3 — i 


-1. 


. ^ax 

^T' 


4ax 


*(7flw44) 


See CoMPOSi' 
See CoN- 


: 1, and — 3 + 2 
lacx 4abx 

V^Tc “TT ' ' "'6c 

Addition of AtoJEBRAic fractions 
{ bcfc Fractions 

Addition OP SURDS See Surds 

Addition of logarithms See Lo- 
garithms 

Addition of ratios 

TION 

Addition of concords 
CORD 

Addition of forces, is or ought to be, 
made use of, to exj>ress the sum oi two or 
more forces when the directions iii which they 
act coincide For, if two forces act in the 
same direction, wt oiinot, with propriety, 
siieakoi^ their composition into a third* since 
that implKs a diflerente in the direction, 
while, in this instance, the direction rem iins 
unchanged, and the force is increased in full 
propoition to tlie sum of the combined powers 
See Composition 

Additions, in distilling, anamcguciito 
such things as art added to the wash, or liquor, 
•while in a state of fermentation, to impro\e 
the Mnosity of the spirit, product a larger 
quantity of n, or give it a particular flaioiir 
Of these adchtiona there are four kind*;, salts, 
acids, atom itics, and oils , and sometimes, by 
prudent management, a large proportion of 
Teetified spirit imy also be intioduccu ■willi ad- 
vantage See Dl SI ILLATION 

Addition, m law, is that title which is 
gi\en to a man over and abo\e his proper name 
and surname, to •show of whit c tate, d giee, 
or proiession he is, and of whai town, village, 
or country 

Additions op fstate, or quality, 
arc, yeoman gentleman, c quire, and such- 
like 

Additions of degrff, are those we call 
names of digmtj , as 1 night, lord, carl, mar- 
quis, and duke 

Additions of mystery, arc such as 
•envener, painter, mason, and the like 

Additions of place, are, of thorp, of 
dale, of wood stock Wheu a man Inth 
household in two places, he hall be said U) 
dwell in both so that his itUitioii in either 
may suibce Knave vvas anciently a regular 
addition 

Additions, in heraldry, di note a kind of 
bearings, m coats of arms, wherein ire placed 
rewards, or additional m iiks of honoui 
ADDITIONAL a (from addition ) That 
IS added {Addison) 

ADDIl I V L denotes somt thing to be added 
to another 7 bus astronomers speak of addi- 
tive oqi^atiotis, uarlich , those which added to 
the sua s mean anomah , give the true out 

a I, from add ) That has the 
jpow^ ot^l^aht> of adding CArhutnnot) 

afeelj a ckscafc, Sax 


lAjymM * 


ADR 

ShnwTy perhaps from yoel, tilt, harrtn, 

. frui^ul ) OtttitiRliy applied to eggs, and 
signifyii^ such as proauce nothing, tisence 
traiisferr^ to brains that produce nothing 
{Burton) 

To A^ddle % a (from the adjective ) To 
make addle, to make barren {Brown) 
Addle-fatbd a Having barren brains 
(Djyden) 

To ADDRESS V a {addresser, Fr ) 1 

To prepare one b self to enter upon any action 
{Shakspeare) 2 To get ready {Hayward) 

3 To Tpply to another by words 

Aodrfss s {addre$i>e, hr) 1 Verbal 
application to any one, petition (Pr ) 2 

Courtship {Addison) 3 Manner of accosting 
another 4* Skill, dexterity {Swifty 5 
Manner of directing a letter 
A1>DRLSSER 5 (from address ) Tlic 
person that addresses or petitions 

ADDUC 1 OR (from ad, and daco, to draw 
to ) A name given to various n iiscles, whose 
office lb to approximate those parti of the body 
to which they art annexed 

Adductor ad minimum digihm, a muscle of 
the little finger 

Adductor nwriv, a muscle of the car 
Adductor hrnchn, a muscle of the arm 
Adductor dt^iH nnmmt pedis, a muscle of 
the littie roe 

Adductor /emens pnmus tel longus, a mus- 
cle of the thigh 

Adductor femoris sccundus vel hrevts, a mus- 
cle of tht thigh 

Adductor fimons terlius vel magnus, t 
muscle of the thigh 

Adductor jernons cuaitu$,ak muscle of the 
thigh 

idduefor indicn, a muscle of the forefinger 
Adductor ocuh a miu>cle of the eje 
Adductor polhcis manus ad indtcem, a mus- 
cle of the thiiiub 

Adductor polhcis pedi$, a muscle of the 
great toe 

ADE'CTA (from a neg and ^ajcvw, to I lU ) 
Medicines that remoie the biting scmations 
produced by pain Emollients 
ADEL,' or Zeila, a kingdom in Africa, 
bounded on the south by Magadoxo, on the 
cast by part of the Eastern ocean, on the north 
by the streights of B ibelmandel, and on die 
west by the Gallees This country abounds 
with wheat, millet, fi inkmcensc, and pepper 
The inhabitants arc Mahometans Adel, its 
cmvital, IS situated about 30() miles south of 
Mocha I at 8 6 N Lon 44 20 F 
ADF'LIA In botany, a genus of the Lin- 
ncan class and order, dicecia ^mandua dius 
genencally tharaclcrised m'Sc calyx, tlirec- 
parted, corollcss stamens numerous united at 
the base teimlc calyx, five-parted, corol- 
less, styles three, lacerated, capsule three- 
grained It IS a native of Jamaica, which 
offers three species 

ADELOuS {adelus, mh>o(, from » neg 
and , manges/ ) In medicine, insensible^ 
imperceptible, as applied chiefly to cutaneoua 
perspiration 



A D E 

ADEXPHIA (ahxptn, from aiiMoc, if hro^ 
ihet ) In medicine, similarity of disc iscs 
ADELPHIANA « A sect of ancient he- 
retics, who always fasted on Sundays 

ADFLPHrXiS from etJ«X<po„ 

hroth&r ) Sympathy, or consent of parts 
AD£li>CALJb, m ancient customs, a ser- 
vant of the king 

ADEJVIPriON, AoEiyipTro, mthccml 

law, the re\ocation of a grant, donation, or 
the like T. he ademption of a leg icy may be 
either express , as when the testator dt dares in 
form, that he revokes what he had beqmathid 
or tacit, as when he only revokes it indirectly , 
or iinplicjtly SeellEcissiON 
ADEN (nim, a gltifid ) A gHnd 
ADEN A N 1 H ER A Ba stard flower-fence 
In boUny, a genus of the I inntaii class and 
order deeindm, raonogynia, thus characte- 
rised calyx fi\c- toothed , pet ds five, anthers 
incumbent, beirmg a globulir gland at the 
outer tip, legume mtmbranaceous It is a 
native of the East Indies, and iuriiisliLs three 
spirus 

ADI NirORM {adrmfoimz^, fiom 
a glands and Jorma, resemblance) Glmdi- 
forin, or resembling a gland A term some- 
time s applied to the prostilc gland It is a 
had ancf illegitimate word, howevei as com- 
pounded of two distinct langu iges, and should 
be relinqmshed for adenoid, or glanddorm 
adenography {adcnogiaphia oAijvo- 
from a gJand, uid y to write ) 
A treatise on the glands 

ADENOID (from a gland y and «^of, 
it hkenchs ) Glandiform, resembling i gland 

ADhNOI O^Y {udcnoloL^W, nh\V0K9JMy 

from ofc/ji, a gland, and xoyo a discouru ) Ihe 
doctrine of the glands See Gi avds 

ADFNOS, a kinel of eolion often cilled 
marine cotton It comes from \lcppo bv ihe 
■wav of Marseilles 

ADLNOUS ARKFSS {(d census adt no- 
from p^>iv, a gla id ) A h ud gl inclular ab- 
scess, which suppurates slowly 

ADEONA Jn nnthology, the name of a 
goddess invoked by the Rom ins, when thev set 
out upon a journey 

ADI PllAOIA, the Sicihin goddess of 
gldttonv 

ADEPS An oily secret lem from the blood 
into the ccjls of the cclUilar mcinbruie See 

Fat 

ADEPTS, Adept I from adipisn, to ob- 
tain, a name assunicel by those profieients in 
alchemy, who engined in re scare hes liter the 
philosoplicr’s stone, iiul the miiversil medi- 
cine, or who pretend fd to ha\f leeteded m 
these researches hough the extrivigint 
projects of the alchemists h id be e n niv ui ibly 
unsuccessful, yet in the sixteentlp century a 
prodigious number of them appcircd at the 
Iicad of whom was Piracelsus, ab^viss phv- 
sician, whose reveries were eagerly embraced 
by the rest This extraortlmary m in, in whom 
tvas united great energy of mind with great 
aveakiiess and credulity, and a success in me- 
4ictnc almost unp irallckd, v\im ^he utmost ar- 


A D H 

dour and absurdity of expectation, revivetl the 
notion which Raymond Lully and otlier al- 
chemists had entertained, of a universal medi- 
cine, capable of curing all diseases, m lU 
times in all places, and in ciery variety of 
const itutioii and circumstance 1 he cagcrncos 
and confidence with v hich P ir icelsus pursued 
this objLct, engaged many others to co-operatc 
with him, who without laying aside their 
former cnc] nines into the transmutation of 
met ils 111(1 the in iKing of gold, vied with each 
othci in ardiiicy to discover the universal re- 
medy , md persuaded tlieinselvcs th it tluse se- 
ver i1 iniraclci. niip,lit be eftected by one chemi- 
cal process Witii these views, which they 
expected to see r disc d ind pri tending besidea 
tint they were tiuglit from hcneii in some 
mystc^’ioiis tnaniirr, the v arrogated to them- 
«ielv(s the titlr of idcpts, which has c\er since 
been applitd to them as a term of dension 
Die term adepts is abo ipphcd, ui a more ge- 
neral lud respectful sense, to those who are 
proficients m any kind of seunce 

ADEQLAll a {ndic^uatuy, Xil ) Fqt\al 

to, prcuKirt innate {^anth) 

ADEQU V11-'L\ ad (f'-om adequate^ 
In an adequate inauiur, with t\aclnc‘*s ot pro- 
portion {South') 

A DFQUA riNl SS 5 (From adequate^ 
The state of being adequate , ewe liiess of pro- 
portion 

A13LS, or Ha DPS, , from a and iJw, de- 
notes the iinisible state In the heathen m\- 
thology. It comprehends all tho«e regions that 
lie beyond the river 'styx, viz Eiebus, Tarta- 
rus, and Flysium (See Hell ) The Greeks 
«onulim<5 used the word Adts, to denote the 
pot.1 of hell the Pluto of the Latins Dr 
C ainpbcll observes, tbit the word ades occurs 
eleven limes m the New rcslainent, and is 
Uaiislited hell in all, except oni, where it is 
translated grivc He thinks, however, that it 
ought ntvei in Scripture to be rendered htll, 
U least, m the sense applied to that word by 
Christiins In the Oicl Testimcnt the cor- 
res|X>nding word is sheol (as m Ps xvi 3, 10) 
which Signifies the St itc of the dead iii gene- 
ral, without regard to their character or condi- 
tion, cither of hippincss or iniserj Dr Dod- 
dridge eiitei tains a similar opinion See h s 
bamilv Expositor, vol i p 48 note f, where 
he refirs to Mr Howe s works vol ii p f)l 
m proof th It the word generally signifies the 
invisible world m ^emrd Indeed the primi- 
tive mciniug of the Sixon word hell is much 
the same, ind even now the verb to hill or to 
hell, lb used 111 111 inv pirts of England as de- 
noting to cover up or hide 

ADPsSbNAltll, 1 name given to those 
whet hold tint lesns Christ is reallv pitsent m 
the cuchaiist but in i m inner different from 
what the Ronnnists liold 

ADFi ( ILD 1 OUATION, m algebra, 
an equation in which tlie unknown quantity 
IS found under two or more different powers 
For example a’ — ??/ 1 * + w a *r, is an adfected 
^iibic equation 

Xo ADHI re fl {adhereo, Lat ) J To 



ADI! 

Btiek to S To be consistent , fo hold toge- 
ther (S/mAspcorc) 3 To ri in HU firmly fixed 
to a parly, person, or opinion (iS/taAspeare 
JBovle) 

ADHFKFNCr, Adhprency s (from 
adJicn ) 1 1 he cjuality of idht ring, tenacity 
£ Fixcdncsb of mind, steadiness, fidelity 
ADTTFRTNT a (from ad/im ) 1 buck- 
ing to {Poj}() 2 UniUd^Mth (fVatis) 

Ad HI RhNi r (from adhere') A fol- 
lower, a pnti‘'in {Jialna,h) 

ADHlJlvLH s {i 1)111 adhere ) He that 
adheres 

ADHT (cdttsio fioi i adhareoy 

to «tick I 1 '' nv>\vin^ thcr of 
j)a'*ts 

APIII blOTv, in|h'l I V chemistry, 
a «petus of iMri uin uh«fli i ’ ts plact b - 
t\\etn the in^hrts of bnilKs, < iiheJ similar or 
dissimildr, and 'i\l leh in i cut in decree to i- 
neets them togeth i , ihui \ a ei j hierts lo 
the fiiirtr, merenrx to p,old, I wo uicots n^le id 
or bn s to each otl tr, Ac In tms re ptet it 
lb difif rt nt from cohesion w hu h, uniLiiig par- 
ticle to particle, ntiins togetlier the compo- 
nent parts of the smit miss It his been 
])ro\ca that the power of idhcsioii is propor- 
tional to the nnnihcr of tout lung points \\ hieli 
depends upon the figure of the pirticles tint 
form the bodies, and in solid bodies, upon tlie 
degree m which ihtn '«iiifuc-. nc polisjied and 
compressed Tlie t fleets of this powti aree - 
trcmelj curious, nnd m niaiij instances islo- 
nishuig Musschcubrock lelitcs tliat twoc>- 
linders of gli&s, whose diiiiuteis were not 
quite two iriche«, being heated to the « line de- 
gree as boiling wiicr, and )OiiKd l(<ti<tbtr by 
means of melted »iHow h^hiJv put between, 
adhered with a force equal to loO pounds lead 
of the same diiine ter, and in sinnlir cireum- 
slaiiccs, adhend with i force of 27 > ]>oundb, 
and soft iron w itli one of 300 pounds (Miiss- 
cheiibrocks Phil<M>phv, h) iohnij And 
Miriin, ill his Philosonlua Jlritiiiniea, \ol i 
cijs th 't with two leiaen halls, not weigliing 
d ovt i pc ur d each, nor touching u[)on more 
t! an of I squ ne inch surface, he h is lifted 
1 ore thin liOlb wcigll T1 c balh weu fust 
>Untd \er\ f lu 1) with the edge of a sh irp 
jcnkrifc ui tin ri cquillv i cd together 
V Jih i coi 1‘ rahle forcf t ul i ^cntle tur » of 
tJie hand 71 k force of idh^ ion between two 
^>ras>, jduic , each “IJ iidu^ dinneicr, ud 
sme ired w ith are isc or I it, w i so gr« at that 
Mr Mirtin assert tint Ik ik \ t r could meet 
witii two UK i stroni; (nough o sc\ inie them 
bv p ihm^ igiinst each otlici Ihtsc instince 
an suirin nt to gi\e in idia ot the nature of 
this power those who wish f ir mi rc c\p< n- 
inents m iy find tVu n i oc i uled in the two bixiks 
retired tc, in "supph mrnt to Incvclopcdii 
Britunun art (htunsirv,p A< and m 

Bees>b Cyjclupedia, in the xXdhesion 

me^snrt the force of adhesion bctwccii 
diftercpit inc<*s, and in clitTctent tempera- 
tures tuu tMs, various methods hue 

CowlTW c d Sm t' te \test i , th which w as 
sil(jjg«$ted h) l>r lor, w\ o*-* expert 
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ments Jed him to conclude that the /bree ot 
adhesion might be determined by the weight 
necessary to produce a separation, and which 
ha- since been pursued and extended by M de 
Morvciu (now M Guyton) with constdenblc 
success lie constructed cylinder of di fie rent 
metals, perfectly round, an inch in diameter, 
and the same m thickness, ha> mg a small ring 
in tin ir upper surface by which they niiglit be 
hung exat tly in equilibrium 1 hese cyhndeis 
were snspciicled, one after anollur, to the beam 
of I bafanci , and when tiny counlf rpoii>eci 
r>cictly, Wi « ipplnd to mercury placed anout 
* of an in' h bt low them After sliding tin m 
ilon^ the surf ici to pier cut mv air from lodg- 
ing b twcf n tin m and iln lucreurr , In marked 
exacdy the weijit inccs irv to o creome their 
allusion tiljn_,cire to clnngi ihc inert ury 
aft* r every c\periinciu Ike iesiiU> were as 
foPow 

Ool I adheres to mcrcurr with a force of 
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This method whicli wlien it can be ap- 
plied, IS tin most direct and icon rate of ill 
tint hart \ct been der ibul, has been pursued 
to still gieiter lengths and degrees of nicety by 
M Achird and others, whose experiments 
our limits will not allow us to dctiil From 
w ii It has been done altogcthc r w e may dediic c 
the follow mg conclusions — 1 hat there exists 
a tendency to adhesion between many, and 
probably between all ‘•ubsl^iacies in nature, ab- 
solutely independent of atmospheiicil or any 
other external pressure, that the force of this 
odlupioii between solids is in the order of their 
chemicil aflinitics, and between solids iml 
fluids is man imerse ratio to the thtniioinctn- 
cal tempt riture, and a direct ratio to the 
squ ires of the surf ices , that e\ ery solid uihercs 
with a peculiar force to each fluid, that this 
force IS truly expressed Viy the weight neces«aiy 
to break the idhcsion m all casts where the 
solid comes out clear from the fluid, but tbit 
whenever any particles of the fluid adhere to 
the sahd, the weight of the counterpoise is 
then expressive of the mixed forcis of the ad- 
liesioii bilvvct n the surfaces of the solid and 
the fluid iiicl of the cohesion between the 
component p iris of the fluid 

AUHl ^IVL a (from aUkrnon ) Sticking, 
ivincioiis 

\dhfsive inflammation A term 
litfh intiodiutd into smgerv, to express th it 
sjHcusof lufl imm itiou which terminates by 
in adlicsion of the mflamul surliccs, thus the 
phura of t\i$. hmgs, when inflamed, unites to 
that of the nhs 

ro ADHIBIT V a (adhtheo, Lat ) To 
apply, U) make use of {1 orbes) 

ADHIBIT ION $ (from rtd/u6iA ) AppU* 
cation , use 

ADIin^, m astronomy, a small slat under 
\nUronied i " foot 
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ADirOA. AdOHA, or ADHOGAMF^f- 
TVM, in ancicut customs, dtnoteb wlut i$ 
•ften called relief 

ADXA'CFNC Y a (from adjaceo, I at ) 

1 lliesuteof l}ing close to another thing 

2 lint winch IS adjacent {Brown) 
ADJACtNl a {adjacens J at ) lying 

close, bordering upon something {Bacon) 
Adjacent s That which lies next an- 
other {Lotke) 

ADI A'Nl HUM, Adtantum (from « 
neg and ^oiviw, to grow wet, because its Ic ives 
are not eabily wetted ) Maiden-hair In bo- 
t.uiy, a genus of the Linndan class and 
order ciyptogamn, hhets, thus characte- 
rised fnictihcatioii in distinct mirginil dots 
or small lints, involucres mcmbrinaccous, 
distinct, iroin the turiied-iii margin of the 
frond, o]>ening tow irds the nb T. here ire 
iitirly f^>rt> spicitsof this lorn whith niiyhc 
di\ ukd into, 1 those with genuine capsules ni- 
n ite in the iinolucrts, cornprtheiifling those 
with a simple frond, a compound frond, a 
frond deconipoiiud , frond more thin citcoin 
pound 1 hose w ith spurious friu lifit itioii 
in distnut 111 irgin il dot^, cm ( red with s( de- 
li ke involucres, not innitt Iht muckn-hdir 
of the conRct loners, is tlu i cipillus \c- 
n“ris It IS somcwhit sweet ind lustcn 
to the pnl ite and [losscsses nuiril igiiious qua- 
lities I he s)rop dt cspiU ire is prepartd 
iroiii it 

Adiantum aurfum Tne phut whieli 
IS thus tilled in the phann leopa ns is the 
|x)l>tr!cuin coiiiiuune riule siiuplici inthera 
panMekpqxd the valutas a of p c immune 
ef 1 iniKus It possesses iii ui inferior de- 
rce adstrnigtnt virtues and vv ts foiinerly 
^iven in di t i ts of tlie luiig'* lud e tieuious 
<. oiiiplaints 

ADI XPHORlSrs m ennnh hi^torv a 
I inie importing luktw mime g»v<.n in the 
‘‘ixteenth eL-iilurj, to the luodtrUe 1 lUhti- 
ns 

ADIAPHOROUS a , Or ) Neu- 

ti il {Uoiflt) 

AI)IA PHOR\ A ctf Cir ) ^vutia- 

Lty, mdiftercnce 

ADI'VPNJUSIIA {adiapfiiu^/ia nh(i>r 
jriv, from n piiv Old «->**, tojmspirt ) 
A diininiition or obaiiuciioii of the niturai 
perspiration 

ADIB (from adil Arab) Ihe wolf 
whose liver is commended by Avicenna, upon 
the theoiy of sympathetic nudicinc, iii all 
htpitic afUctions -seeCANis 

To ADJLCT V a {adjao, adjutun, 
I It ) lo add to to put to mother thme 
ADJLCTION ^ {udjLitw I It ) l The 
act of adjecting, or adding iJ 1 he thing ad 
jected, or added {Bionn) 

ADTPXriTlOL'a a (from adfeition ) 
Added thrown in u|Jon tlie re«>t 

ADJEC FIVE in tt,raininar a 1 ind of notin 
joined with a siibstanuve, either expres td or 
implied, lo shew its quabti s or at< idents 
'lUv-word is formed of the Latin adjiccre, to 
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add to , as designed to be added to a siibstan- 
tivc without whieh it has no prtcise ^ignih- 
cation I« ithcr Buflier defines idjective in a 
in inner ^ointwliat diflerent from other grani- 
iiiariaiib — Noiui'*, according to him, are sub- 
stantives, when the olqec^a winch they repre- 
sent are consideied siuiplv, and in themselves, 
without uiv regard to their qu ilitu s on the 
eontriry, tluy ire idjcctives, when they ex- 
puss the qiiilitv of an object T.hus, whet [ 
«iy siiiqijy, i lit irt, the word licart is a suh- 
stinlive, betmse none of Us qualities are re- 
pressed, hut when 1 siy, a generous heart, the 
word generous is m idjttUvt,, because it adda 
iquility, or attribute, to the heart Adjec- 
tives ihtu, appeir to be nothing else but mo- 
dihtativts 111 efteet, the end of ui adjective 
being only to exprtss tlu quality of an ob|CCt, 
if th It quality be the ohpet itself whereof we 
spt ik. It becomes a suhsrintive, e gr if i 
this honk is good, good lure, is m adjective 
but if 1 Sly, good is aiw lys to be thosen, it 
evident good is the subject I speak of, iiul 
coiucqueiitly, good there, is tlu substantivi 
On the contrary, it edten h ipjiem in otiu r hn 
giiigcs, md soineiiiius m our own, that » ub- 
siintivc becomes an uljeeUve, is, for instance , 
in these words the kme, hero a he is re- 
inenibc r lu is i in m , wntre thi word hero, 
though oidinarily i substantive, is yet ippa-^ 
rentlv ui idjeclnt As every qinJity suppo^s 
isnlstuui of winch It IS (hequilitv, it fol- 
io vs that every idjective siimK) es i subsian- 
tiv i If w e say the fine touclus \oii , the true 

on, ht to he the subject of oiir enquiries, the 
^ od IS prelerxbleto tlu Inndsoine , the rich 
rMievc von &e it is cv idtnt th it we consider 
these quilitiesso far only as they ire attached 
to SOI u -.ubstance or agent the fine that is 
the sub lance which is fine , the true, or that 
which is true, Ac In these examples, the 
hiu th«. true, Ac arc not merely adjectives 
they irc adjectives iisul suhstanlively , they 
ekiiote iiiy agent whatsoever, provide that 
a^ent be fine, true, good Ac It therefore 
follows tint tin sc words arc both adjectives 
uid substantives it the simc time, they are 
substantives because, tluy denote an agent, 
they arc adjectives, because they as ign a cer- 
lun qiidlific ilion to the ii;cnt There are is 
ni iny species of adjectives as there are species 
o'‘quihlies manners, ind relations Oiialities 
ulunt of inteisity or rt mission One npplc 
iiiiy be sour but mother may have more of 
that quality, and h^’iici in sonic languages a 
eiistinetioii is made of coinpmson, and tint by 
degrees vvliuh so m times arc ciUed the com- 
parative and siipeiluive dt‘ rees These de- 
ques xre e ^ires'*( d hv ui additiem to the ad- 
jective, in rngli h, as sour sourer, sourest, or 
bv applying tlie vvoids more and most, is 
more delightful, most delightful , the fortiier 
method being g< nc rallv used with adjectives of 
one or two svllibles the 1 itier when the svllv* 
bles art more mimtrous from these difiere it 
vv a\8 of expressing the same thing in the same 
languxge, it is evident that the confining « 
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tives to two degrees i*? unnecessary in tlie 
pfiiiosophy of language, and that it is proba- 
ble there is sonic language in hich this classi- 
iication does not take phie 1 his is, in fict 
the case in the Hebrew language, to whicli, of 
all others* the liDgh<<h ipprouches nearebt in 
point of buiiphcity J nglish grammarians ob- 
ject to the ubc ot double couipiruivcs and su- 
perlative, as improper thus, more, higher, 
most broadest, w objectionable The 
double superlative most highest, however, is a 
phrase ]Hculiar to the old v nlgir tiaiislatioil of 
Uie psalms, v\hcre it acquires a singular pro- 
pnet) Iroin tlu sub]ect to which it i'* apphed, 
the bupruiic Being, who is indeed lir iughcr 
tlkin the liighest Ad|cttivcs tint have in 
theinscKcs a suptrlitivc «lgnlfic^tlon admit 
not properly the superl Uiv e lorin sujierailded 
thus, chictesl, and extrcmesl, are objection- 
able But jioetry is in possession of these two 
improper superlatives, and may be indulged in 
the use of them In our language, and indeed 
in most others, the caprice of custom often 
gets die belter of analogy, and presents o'* with 
adjectives tint aie irrtgulirly compared, as, 
good, better, best, bad, worse, worst woistr 
and lesser, however, must be considered s 
^ ulgarisins which probably originated in the 
habit ot terminating comparisons m ei Since 
adjectives express qualities, and therefore cin- 
not be used without the substantives expressed 
or implied, we may see why participles should 
frequently he taken for, or seem to pass into 
the class of, adjectives A learned man is 
never esteemed by a man whose claim to di«- 
tmction IS lounded on his wealth or his ra ik 
Jn this sentence, learned may be considered as 
an adjective, because from long use the quality 
only IS expressed without reference to time 
From hav mg learned, the man is supposed to 
possess a qujity vvhich clistinguishc** iiim from 
others, and this quality is seen when placed 
in opjiosition to others who hav e not had the 
same advantages They are called ruJe, bar- 
barous Thus wc say, “ i rude man and i 
Ic trned man aie opposites, where rude is at- 
kaovvledged at once to be an adiectivc, and 
learned IS considered of the «dine clis<4, because 
it is significant onV of tlie qudity without re- 
ierenct to time 

ADJECTIVELY ad After the man ne of 
ail adjectn e 

ADIEU ad (from a Djcm ) larcwell 
(Prior) 

AD INQUIEENDUM, a judicial wiit, 
commanding inquiry to be made of any thing 
touching a cause depending in the king s court, 
for the better execution of justice , as of bas- 
tar^, or the like 

To ADJOIN V a (adjtnndre, Fr adjun- 
) To join to, to unite to, to put to 

To Adjoik V n To be contiguous to 

2» ADJOTJRN V a (ajoumer, tr) 1 
To prtat off to another day (Bacon) S 'lo 
put ofi , to defer (Dryden) 
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ADJOT’RNMENT 5 (ajournmmi, ¥t). 
1 V piitbng oft till another day {Jt^Ls&mge) 

3? Delay, procrastination (/ Litrange) 
Iherc IS a diflircnce betw een thootljournment 
and the prorog|tioii ot parliament , the former 
being done by tlic house itself, whereas the 
latter is an act of tin king 

ADIPOCIRL, formed of adrps, fat, and, 
rera, wax, a concrete animal oil, lately ob- 
tnned from the so ipy matter into which hu- 
man bodiis are converted iftcrbunal On the 
opening of the pits f Josses communes) in 
which the corpses of tlic poor are deposited in 
the burial ground of the Innocens at Pans, 
during the ye irs IJHb lud 1787, for the pur- 
pose of 1 lying out the ground to biiiki upon, 
the of scvtnl were ojiened, and the 

bodies examined by Fourcroy and Tiiourtt 
they were much shrunk, and flaltciietl as if 
they had been strongly compressed , thi linen 
which covered them adherto firmU, and upon 
being removed presented to view only irregular 
masses of a soft uuctile greyish-white inpttcr, 
apparently iiitermediate Ixtvvten fit and wax, 
the bones w ere veiy brittle Where the con- 
version was complete, no trace of mnscles, 
membranes, vessels, tendons, or nerves, w is to 
be iouiid the whole contents of the abdomi- 
nal cavity were wanting, the heart and other 
V iscen*of the thorax were dissolved , the brain, 
w hich was not w anting 111 any, had experienced 
the same change, but the hiir appeared to 
have undergone no alteration These conver- 
sions were eftecUd in about three >ears, they 
are never observed, however, in those bodies 
that are inte red singly, but ahv-nys take place 
111 the fosses conunun s after which no faither 
alteration ensues foi a long time some ot the 
pits, which load bteii closed more th in forty 
veais, being found to contain little else than a 
sol d mass ot soaps matter brom the analy- 
s s of tins sMgul ir subsuince, it appears to be 
a true ammoniac il soap, coinposexl of water, 
nn nonn, and a conertte oil, the latter of 
which, on furtliLi investigation, wraa obtained 
pure, and is that to which ihi name adiponre 19 
given It ie, when dry, brittle, combustible, 
w xy, CTsstallizable, and perfectly insoluble in 
vv Iter When prepared by mixing well the 
soapy matter with twelve times its weight oi 
warm water, and decomposing it by a slight 
excess of icetic or muriatic acid, which is the 
moat eftectual way of obtaining it pure, it con- 
tains much w Iter between its particles, ind is 
perfectly white While it retains water, it is 
soft to the touch, and becomes ductile, like 
wax, by the wannth of tlie hmd By drying. 
It acquires a brownish-grey colour if it be 
cooled slow ly, it assumes a crystalline and la- 
mellar textu’-e, and very much resembles sper- 
maceti it IS soluble in boiling alcohol, m the 
proportion of an ounce and a tialf to an ounce 
of tne fluid Dr Gibbea has obtained adipo- 
cire from the matter fonned in the receptacle 
A>r the bodies which are used for dissection by 
ftje anatomical professor at Oxford 
ADIPOSE MEMBRANE (mmirartA 
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adipo^tti from adeps, fat ) The fat collected m 
the cells of the cellular membnue 
iVDIPOUS a {adiposusy Lat ) Fat 
AD1PP£^ in entomology;, a species of pa* 
piho ^ 

AD1P$IA {adipsta, from « neg and 
ihirsf ) A want of thirst A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order dysorexia of 
Cullen's nosology It is always symptomatic 
of some disease of the sensorium 

ADIRATLb, a price or value set upon 
things stolen, as a rtcompeiice to the 
ovvner 

ADIT, in general, sionifies an approach to, 
or entrance of, any thing or place, as of a 
house, a tlieatre, &c 

Adit or a mine, the hole, or ofi^rture, 
whereby it is entered and dug, and by which 
the water and ores arc earned away The 
term amounts to the same with cuniculus or 
drift, and is distinguished from air-shaft The 
adit is iisuall} made on the side of a hill, to- 
wards tl^ bottom thereof, about four, five, or 
SIX feet high, and eight wide, in form of in 
arch, sometimes tut m tht rock, iiid some- 
times supported with timber, so oonductul as 
tint the sole or bottom of the idit miy an- 
swer to the bottom oi the sliift, onlv some- 
what lower, tint the water nny Invo a sufh- 
cient current to {wss away with<mi the use of 
the pump 1 his term is sometimes used for 
the air shaft itsilf, being a hole drnen perjien- 
dicularly irom the surface of the earth into 
some put of a miiu, togne entrance to the 
air 

ADITION * (^adilum, Lat ) Tlic act of 
going to another 

7c» ADJUDGE v a (adjudico, td\ ) 1 
To^ne tht thing controverttd to one of tlie 
parties by ijudicial senUnce {Leckt) U, lo 
sentence to a punishment (^Shahptarc) 3 
To judge, to decree {hnollt s) 

Jo ADTLX)1CAIL v a {adjudico, luSLi ) 
To adjudge 

ADJUDICATION s (ad ^udicatio, hdt ) 
1 he act of granting “omethuig to a litigant 
ADIVE, ni zoology, an aunii il of the 
jackal kind, being the cams aureus of I ni- 
ne us 

/oADJUGAli 7' a Lat ) To 

yoke to, to )oin to 'uioth'^r I , i >oke 

ADJUMLNl s i^tnijun tutum, Lat) 

Help 

A DJUNCT j iadfim'-funi I \t ) Some- 
thing adherent or united to another 

Adjunct a Inimcdiitelv cons^qieut 
{Shakspeaie) 

ADJUNCTION r i^edfumno, l^t) \ 
The act of adjoining, or coupling togethei 2 
Tlie thing joined 

ADTUNCTb, in rhetoric and pr-^mmar, 
signify certain words or thing*! added to others, 
to amplify or augment the force of the dis- 
course . 

ADJUNCTIVE s {adjunctions I \t ) 1 
He that loins 2 That which is loined 
ADJCRATION i {adjuratw.l 1 
pie act of pro| osing an oath to anoihti 2 
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The form of oath proposed to another {Addk* 
son) 

1 0 ADJU^RE V a {adjuro, Lat ) To im- 
pose m oath upon another, prescribing the 
form 111 which he sliall swear {Milton) 

To ADFU'ST V a (ajuster, Fr ) 1 To 
reguhtc to put in order {Swift) 2 To 
make iccurate {Locke) 3 lo make con- 
formable {Addibon) 

ADJUSIMENT s {ajubtement^Vt) 1 
Regul ition the act of putting in method , set- 
tlement {JFoodward) 2 Ihe state of being 
put ill method (ff'atts) 

ADJUTAGE SccAjutagf 
ADJUPAISI j a petty ofheer, whose 
duty IS to assist the nnjor, by distributing pay, 
ancf o\erseeing punishment In the cavalry, 
each regiment has an adiutant, in the infantry^ 
eich bittalioii he rectucs the orders every 
night from the brigadc-iinjor which after 
carry ing them to the colonel, he delivers out 
to tlie Serjeants 

Adjutants-gfneral, among the Je- 
suits, a number of fathers who resided with 
the general of the older cadi of whom had a 
proMnee or countrv issigntd him, as Fugland, 
Ilollmrl, &c and their biisiiuss was to infonu 
the 1 Uhcr-general of state occurrences iii such 
coniifrics 

Jo ADJUTE t a {adjutOi adjutum^ Lat ) 
lo help , to concur not used {Jonson) 
ADJUIOR s {adjutor^ Lat ) A helper 
A DJUJ OK'N a 1 hat does help 
ADlLTllIX s She who helps 
ADTUVANP o {adjuiam, Lat) Heli>* 
fill, useful 

/h ADJUVATF ? a {adjuvo^hciX) lo 
lit Ip , to fiirlhci , to put forw ucl 

ADI FGAPION, a right claimed by the 
slates ol tht German empire of ad|oining ple- 
nipotentiaries, m public treaties and negotia- 
tion*, lo those of the emperor, for the trans- 
icting of matters which relate t ) the empire in 
gtneril lii this sense adkgitioii differs fiom 
Ittjition, which IS the light of sending ambas- 
sadors on a per'^on s own account 
ADLOCUllON, Aniocurro, m anti- 
quity, IS chiefly undtrstood of speeches made 
by lioinin generals to their armies, to entou- 
rage tluin befoie a battle 

\U\irAbURl MbNP j The act or 
piactue of incisuiing ncconling to rule 

Admeasurement of a decree See 
DEcrtL 

AdME ASUREMEV r AdMENSI. RATIO, in 
liw a writ which lu s for tin brmgir g those to 
reason, or mediocrity, who iisurp more of any 
thing than their shar#* 

ADMENSUIIATJON s (ad and 
sura, Lat ) The act of me sun rig to each his 
part 

AD^II r j {adminiculum, IjAi ) 
Help support, fill ther met 

ADM1\T C it AR a (from admimcuUm, 
Lat ) That gives help 

ADMINlCULhS, among antiquaries, or 
naments wherewith Juno is represented oi 
medals S 
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T9 ADMIMSTEK t a {adnnmsho^ 

) i lo gi\c, to afioni, to siipj Iv (iV - 
3 To net as the inmisur or agmt m 
•ny employment or oihet ^ lo fh*> 

tribute justice !• lo cli&ptnsc the sacruiiciits 
{Hooker) 'j To tendti 111 0*1111 Tf) 

6 To give phjbick as it iswmtec! 7 lo 
contribute , to bring supplies {Spectator) 8 
lo perfoiiii the otiici ot in idministr itor 
2o AD'MINISIRAIL i a {ad nimsfro^ 
Lat ) lo gi\t as pli^sick not in use {fP ood- 
ward) 

Al^MlNIsrilATTON « {admninf ratio, 
I at ) 1 llie act ol ulmmistcnni, or conclact- 
ing ail} un j)lm merit {Shak<^prari) 2 The 
actuLor txcculive part ot government {Sirijt) 

3 rhosc to whom the care of pubhek itturs 
lb committed 4 Distribution, t\hibition, 
dispensation (Hooker) 

AD Ml iSlSl 11 VI 1\ r a (from admun^ 
ilrate ) lhat clots administer 

ADMINISIR VTOR s (admim\trator, 
Lat ) 1 He thithas the goods of i man cHing 
intesutc committtd to bis chargt (f on elf) 3 
}k that oflici lies m d une rites (IVatf^) i 
He lhat conductii the government ( Sivijt) 
Adminisi RAioa, in law, lit. to whom the 
ordinarv commits the ad in mist ration ol the 
gootls of a person deccistd, in deliult ol *01 
executor An action lic^ lor or agunst in id 
mmisiratoT, as lor or against an e\t( iitor , nid 
la shall be atcountable to tne value of the 
goods of the deceased, ind no firther, unit s 
there be waste, or other ibuse, chargeable on 
him If the administntor die, bis excentou 
are not idmimstrators , but the court i to 
grant a new atlmmistnlion 11 a stringer, 
who IS nether administrator nor executor, 
take the goods of the deceased, and idmmistcr, 
he shall be charged, and sued ’s an executor, 
not as an administrator 1 he origin of admi- 
nistrators ma\ be traced to the cn il lav 
ADMINISIRA^ORSHIP s (from 
mifUiiTQfvi > The oftice ol adminisliator 
ADMJNIslRArRlX, i fenule adminis- 
ir or She who hath good and chattels of 
an intestitc coimiuiUcl to her charge, is ad- 
z liiinistrator 

ADMIllVBir a (adniiinlihs,\jaA ) To 
be admired, of powerioixcilt wander (b 
7cy) 

A DMIRABI 1-,NESS, Ai durability 

s (from admtiiiLU ) Ihe cp liity or '^tate ol 
being adiniribl# 

ADMIRABLY ad (from admuahe ) In 
an admirable manner ( 4ddison) 

ADMIRAL, in a general st ise, an officer 
of high nual rmk, who mually coinmands 1 
fl el or stjuadron of ships of v ar \n< entl 
there were generally three or four admr ds ip 
pointed m tbe Lnglish seas, ill of them holding 
the office dnrante bene pi icito , and e ith ot 
them having particulir limits ui Ur th ir 
charge <^nd gov eminent as admirals of tlie 
fit cl of ships, from the xiouth of the Thames, 
iioiTihwaid, southward or we»twan* Before 
the void adfltintl was adopted the title of 
ciutos mans was ini^de u4>e of Autl ors are 
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elntdcd with regard to the origin and d^nomi- 
n itioii of tills important officer, whom Ive find 
established in most kingdoms that border on 
the sea But the most probable opinion i» 
that c I sir Hensy b{)elman, who thinks, that 
both the I une and dignity were derived from 
the Siraccns, and, by rcison of the holy wirs, 
hrongiit arno igst us , for admiral, in the Ara- 
bian 1 ingiugc, si^nihcs a prince, or chief ruler, 
and was the ordni ir} title of the governors of 
cities, provinces, Ac and therefore ihc} called 
the comm indtr of the navy by th it name, as a 
ninie of dignity ind honour And indeed 
there art no instuices of idimrals in this part 
ot huropL In fore the year lCiS4, when Philip 
of 1 nnct , who attended St I ouis 111 the w irs 
ag II n«t the Sir teens created ui admiral Du 
C assures us tint the Sicibins were the 
first, ind the Genoese the next, who give the 
clenomin iiion of ulmiral to the comm iiidcrs 
of their null irmunents, and that thev look 
it from the Siracen or Arabic cmir, a general 
name for every comrn indmg officer * As for 
the exact time whe 1 the word was introduced 
imong us. It IS uncertain some think it vv is 
in the reign of Edward I ^ir Henrv Speliii in 
IS of opinion tint it was first used in the reign 
of Henry HI be rinse neither the liws of 
Oleron mult in I2()b norBricton, wlio wrotcr 
about tfiat tunc, in d e my mention of it , and 
that the term admiral was not iiatl in i 
charter m the eighth of Henry HI wherein 
he gnnted this office to Richard do 1 irev, by 
these words, manUmviii Angbac , but in the 
fifty ixlh year of lUc barm reign, not only th<* 
hwtonuis but the rliirtirs tmmsclves very 
fufjiicntlv u c the woul aclirunl 

lordlfffr/t {('}} ral of J^us^iand m office 
of so great power ind Iru t, that it has been 
thought e\,)(dipnt in modem lirms to idice it 
in the h nuis of i bodv of comimssioners, who 
have a kind of pre icknt un kr the title of 
fir**! lord of the ad in 1 dtv 1 hur jurisdiction 
IS exercised over all matter of naval cx>rcein 
whitcver ^ 

Lead High Admiral of Seal land one of the 
great ofliceis of ilu crown, ind sujmim Jiidgi^ 
in 1! Ill uitime ciscswithintb it p irt of Britain 

Admiral, Iso iinphes the commander m 
chief of iny singli fleet 01 squadron or 111 
generil, any fla,^ oiheer whiUver ihe tom- 
niaruler of i fleet cirues Iiid ttig at the m iin- 
top-mast head 

/ lit Admit al, !*< the co nmmdf r of the se- 
cond s(|u ulron md earnts Ins fl it the fore- 
top- mast li ail 

7k or Admiial is the rcmimander of the 
tnird bfjuidron, and cirrics lus fl ig U the 
iTn7en-top mast hi ul 

T lie rank ol m idimril and hi<i station in 
the line ire iko indicate'd by the colour of hi» 
flag Ilenec there are ulnurals, v ite admirals, 
and rear admin Is, of the white, of the blue, 
Ac 

Aomirai, is also an ippellation given to 
the most eoiisidcrable ship of a fleet of mcr- 
chinlmen, or of the vessels employed m tlie 
cod fishery of New foundland 
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Ad MIA A L> m conchologj, the name of a 
ix-ciutiful shell of the \olute kind, much aci- 
ni) tt<J by the curious There ire four species 
of this shell, VIZ tiie grand-dtlanral the \ice- 
adimral, the orange-admiral, md the extra- 
odmiral The first is extremely beautiful, of 
an ctent white enamel, variegated with bands 
of yellow, which represent m some measure, 
the colour of the fl igs in men of war It is 
of a very curious shipc, and finely turned 
ibout the head, the cliMcle being exerted, 
hut Its distinguishing (hiracttr !-» i denticu- 
lated Jinc, running along the centre of the 
large yellow band , by this it is distinguished 
from the vice-admiral, the head of wnich is 
also less elegantly formed 1 he orangt-a*d- 
iniraJ has more vePow than any of the others, 
and the bands of the extra- idniir il run into 
one another 

ADMIR\LSHIP s The oflice of id- 
iniral 

ADMIR \LTy, the office oflord high-ad 
miral, whether di thirged by out st igic pri- 
son, efirby mint commissioncis, c^ilkd lunU of 
the admirahy 

Couri of yUJmirai/yf i sovcuign court, held 
h) the lord 1 igh-aduunl oi hucU of the ad 
iinrall), wh re co^ni/anc ( i** ukcii in dl m\- 
ritimt affairs \\\ crun ( jun ulU 1 on ihc 
hi^h -seas, or on n\tr-> btlow the firot 

budge next the sta nrc cogni/ible in this 
court only, and be lore which they must Ik 
tried by judge and jury Rut iii end cases the 
mode IS different, tin dccisiou being all imd 
at cording to the tuil law In case an) person 
18 sued 111 the admiralty court, contrary to the ^ 
statutes, he may have the vvnt of supersedeas 
to stop firthcr proceedings and ilso an action 
for double damages against the person suinc, 
bubordnnte to this court there is anothLr of 
equity called court-merchant, ve herein all 
causes iK-twcen wurclnnts arc decided, agree- 
ably to the rulcj of the civil law 

Admiralty Islan Dj aclu-^terof islaneK 
in the South Pacific Ocean, to the NW of 
New l^blanel '^oiiie of them ajme ir of con- 
siderable extent the centre one lies iii ibout 
Lat 2 18 S Ion 140 fc. 

ADMIRAIION y Is defined by Mr 
Glove, to be tliai sudden surjinse it the no- 
velty of an object by which the soul is fast- 
ened down to tile contemplation of it He 
also asserts, that, accorduip to the different 
character of its ob|tct, it is exiled esteem, or 
contempt Indeed imieh ambiguity attends 
the precise signification of this woid some- 
times It IS used to denote sin prise, at others, 
wonder, sometimes it is ipplied to subjecLs is 
a uiai:Jt of degrad Uion , at others, as expres- 
sive of excellencies Rut in the most pertinent 
audappropnate use of the ternia to admire, and 
idimration, they ire m mite tlv dev i iting from 
a generic to a specific sensr , and in jiroportion, 
says Dr Cogan, to our idvances in iirecisioii 
and accuracy, wc feel not only the advantage, 
but the necessity of ipplying them to some 
kind of exceUcncy exclusively, otherwise we 
jSball Ur di^Utttle of words to dasenmiuatc the 
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finest feelings of the soul, from tho'-e which 
are common to the most ignorant arul uncul- 
tivated Even ideots may be surpiiscd the 
most Ignorant may wondei, and frequtnil) In 
Wonder the most, but neither of them u 
susceptible of that impression which is Ik r 
expre‘*sed by adiruration If we adiuu bU 1 
fistlv to the rule, that no two words * c pc* 
fectly sjiionjnious which cannot be us^a vv lu 
ecjual propriely in every possible coitnc'tioii 
we shall find tint admiration is as su*pcnor lo 
surjirisc and wonder simply con^idcrtd, 
kiiovvledgt IS superior to ignorance f >r its ip 
propnatc signihcition is “thatactof the i iind 
by which wc discover, approve, and eiijov, 
some Linu udl species of excellence Cogui 
on the Pi‘!sions, p 147 

/oADMIRL V a (admtror, hat ) 1 To 
regird With wonder (6 /a7zy2//c) 2 lo regard 

with love 

/oAdmipt i n lo wood r 
ADMIIllR \ (iroin admin) 1 The 
person th it wonders, oi r».gird*« with idniir 
tion ( lothson) 2 \ lover 

ADM 1 11 INC LY ad (fiom ocZwizZf ) Wpli 
adinintifn {S! uUfitait) 

ADMi^SSlRI E a {admiffo, 

*Lat ) I hit unv hi ad nitted {Huh) 

ADMISSION s {(nhm^Mo I it ) 1 Fh 
act or pnclite of dinitti ig {Hacon) C J li 
slateofb ng uluniud (Dzi/c/cw) J Admit- 
tmee, till povvci of entering 4 

The illow UK I of an arguntc nt 
Jo ADMIT ?) a {admitto^ hw ) 1 To 

sufh r to enter ( Pepe) 2 lo suffer o e ilei 

^ upon an office (f /arezz do?/) 3 To illow an 

argument or position 4 lo lUow, 

or grant, m g( ner d {Dry den) 

ADiVIlTlABlE a Cfroni admit') Thu 
may be admitted ( dyhffe) 

ADJMITITVNC T 9 (from admit ) 1 The 
act of adnntiinz:, p run sion to enter 2 
Iht power OI ri Jit of cut iing {Lo(kf) ^ 
Custom out of use (Shat spcar() 4 C on- 
ce ion of *1 iKisition {Bfou n) 

ADMirilNDO ClhHTCO, is a wnf 
granted lo bun vvho bath recovered his right of 
pieseut ilion igunstthc bishoj) m the common 
plea*! H 

Admittenpo in socium, is I writ for 
the issocution of certain persons to justices of 
assi/L formerly appointed 

fo ADMIX V a {ndmtscco. Lit) To 
minglv. w ith some thing else 

ADMIXTION r (from admix ) Thu 
union of one body with inothci {Baron) 
ADMIXTURE 5 (fiom edwar ) The 
body iiimglcd with another {fi'oodward) 

To ADMONISH t a {admoneo. Tat) 
To warn of a fuilt, to reprove gently (Dry 
den) 

ADMONISHER 9 (from admonish ) The, 
person tint puts another iii mind of his faults 
or duty {Dry den) 

ADMONISHMENT 9 (from adwoz/zJ/ ) 
AdnKimtion , notice of faults or duties ( ShaK- 
speai e) 

ADMONITION 9 {admonttWf Lat ^ 
b A 
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Tjjc hml of a fault or duty, coun el, gentle 
rtproof {^Hooher) 

Admonition, m chinch historj, a part 
of difciphnt , which con'^iststhictl} inwarmnl 
an offender of tlir irrcguJaritus he is guilty or 
and ad\ isiiig hiui to uiiend By the ancient 
iTNnotis, nine *idiiJoiiilionb uert requned bclore 
e xcommuiiication 

ADMONITIONFll i (from arfmom/ion ) 
A general adviser A liidicioiib term (//ooAr?) 

ADMOJMIORY a {aduioniloiius^ Id) 

J hat do^R idinoni^.h {liookti) 

ADMOUri/AllOV, in the feudal ous- 
foins, the rtductjon of lilt propeity of lands or 
lenenu nls to mortmain 

ADAJOVL V a {admovco, ) To bring 
one thing to 'mother 

ADAirUMURVllON j The act of 
murniuniig to another 

ADNAIA lU^^KA {adnata, from «</- 
wflstM, to grow to) Albuginea <x.iili Tu- 
nict dbygma oculi Phis mernbrane is most- 
1) confounded with the ronjunctnc It is, 
howt\ei, thus formed Ine ol the muscles 
which ino\t the eyes tile their origin fioin 
the bottom of the orbit, ind the sixth iiises 
from the edge of i( , they are ill in-jcitcd by i 
tendinous expansion into the anleiior pait of 
the tunic i stWoUc a, which e\[nnsion gnes 
the whitiTiess peculiir to the forr pirtof the 
e}C Jt lies UtvMxt tlie sclerotiea and con- 
junct i\ I 

ADNATL In botinj, id^oincd, id- 
heiiiig fistencd, hxed or growing to As 
the ollsels, or siinll bulbs, produced from then 
nniii hull), and closely idjC'inmgto it, in nar- 
tisbUs, Nc J he leaf, adherm^ to the stem or 
blanch by the surf ice or clisl Usdf Ihc pe- 
tiole Xlie stipule, fixed to the petiole, and 
opjiosed to solute, loose, det iclied, as m rose, 
bnmblc potciiiilh, 5 lc Ihe anther Ihe 
style, idheniig to the c orol, as in c imi i 

ADNOl N, IS used hv HJiiit grainnnrians 
lo<\| less whit IS more usuall} called an ad- 
jeetn i 

ADO s (from the verb /o with n be- 
fore It, as the hrinch , from a and fane ) 

1 trouble, cliiheiilty {Sidniy) 2 Bustle, 

Cl milt, business {J vdu^ J More tumult 
end show of busiuths than the Hair is worth 
{I J strans^t') 

ADOliSCtNCr Adoit^cencv s 
{( dnleicmtia, I at ) 1 he age sm ccecling ehdd- 
hood, and succeeded by pubcity {Broif n) It 
IS cuiunionly cornpiiltil to be between fifteen 
lid iweuty-lne, or cten thirt) ,cars of age, 
though u diflerent consiitnlionb it^ terms irt 
vtiy different ihe Roiinub uaiully reck- 
omdu from iweke to Iwentj-lne m bm*, , and 
to twenty one in girls, & Amlvs^t, among 
then wnier* ]u\tuis and ulole«cens are fre- 
t|;Uc rtlv u (1 inditie rcnll) , for iiri) pergon unde r 
fort> five veu& 

ADOiCAl, the names of the Supreme 
Bring 111 the Stuptuns The J«w$, who 
Cither out at reflect oi superstition, do not 
pre nounce die nume of Tehovab lead Adoiniji 
4j|,tl3v |©oin oi It, as rfien as the) nicer with 
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Tchovah in tlie Hebrew text But the ancient 
’ wb were not so scrupulous 

ADONIA, in antiquity, solemn f^sts in 
lionoui of Venus, ind m memory of her be- 
loved Adonis ihc Adonn were observed 
with cereal solcmifltj by most nations, Greeks, 
Phoenicians, Ljcians, Syrians, Egyptians, &c^ 
they listed two dijs, and were cnieflycelc- 
britccl by the women 

ADONK , *1 sort of verse used by the Greek 
ind Latin poets, co isisling of two feet, the first 
of whic h lb 1 dactyle, ind the second a spondee, 
oi trochee It was origimlly used in the la- 
meutationb for the death of Adonis, iml from 
th It c ircumst nice acquired its name Its pnn- 
cipil use imoiig the poctb, however, is onij as 
icoiclusmi to thobipphic verse , as in the 
follow lug 

Scaiidit xrUas vitiosa naves 
f nr-i, ncc tuiims ei|iutum rchnquit 
Oejor ccr\is ik igente ninibos 
Ocjoi JLuro 

Horat 

ADONIDLS, in apjHllation given to such 
botaniats is hue given iltscnplions or cati- 
logues of the plants eiilliv itcd in some parti- 
eul ir place 

ADOMs, son of Cmjns, his d mghter 
Mvrrhi, wa** the iuounU of Venus He 
VMS foiKkof hunting, ind vv is often cautioned 
bv his mistress not to hunt wild beasts, for fear 
ol being killod m the itlcmpt Thi« advice 
he slighted uid It last received a mortal bite 
from a wild boir which he had wounded, and 
A cmi , ifter shedding m my tcirs it his de ith, 
chiDgcd him into i flower tilled incmony 
Proserpine is snd to hue u stored him to life, 
on conduion ih l he should spend six months 
w ith he r, iml the n t of the ye ir with Venus 
1 hib implub the alUrnitc return of summer 
*ind winter Some writers s'!) , Mars tiaiis- 
formed him c It into a wildhnir, aiul btriick 
Adonis in the ^loin w th his tusk, and thus 
caused his de ith 

Ado MS from •pK adon, Hcb ) 

J he herb jilu ismib-eve so named liecaiisc it 
was fibled lint Adonib was changed into this 
flov ei bv Veiiu'', iflei having been slam b^ a 
hoir 1 lie Adoni is i genus in the Linncan 
cla&B and Older polj nulria pol^miiia culjx 
five-lcaved, petils from hvc to eiglit, or more. 
Without the ncclmferoiis pore it the base 
scfdb naked It is common to lurone and 
Aliici in Hivenl of iis spteics, the w hole ol 
winch amount to enht ihi a intumnalib, 
IS the wild phcj anis eve of our own torn 
fields 

ADONIS I S, a see I nr party, among div ince 
md critics, v*ho mainlani, that the Hebrevr 
poiTitb ordimnlv innexed to the consonants oi 
tile word Jehovah, lu not the natural {louita 
belonging to that woid, nor express tlic true 
rommciatiun of it, but ue the vowel-points, 
clonging to the words Aclon ii and Plohim, 
tmnheei to die consonants of the inefiable name 
Jenovah, to w<ini the readers, that instead of 
the wold Jeho\ ih, whie h the lews were foi- 
bul to pronounce, and the true pronuiiciatioa 
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•f which had been long unknown to them, 
iney ate to rtid Adonai 

lo ADO^Fl" V a {adopio, ) i lo 
tikt d son by choice , to make him a son, who 
wis not so by birth {Dryd%ij) 2 lo phcc 
any person or thing in a ntartr rchtioii to 
SQinethin^lse (focke) 

ADOWEDLY ad (from ) After 

the manner of something adoptetl (Shak- 
speare) * 

ADOI^IR » (from adapt) He that 
gnes •^oine one by choice tlie rights of a son 

Adopter, m chtmibtry, a vcs^jcI of a glo- 
bular form, placed between a retort and a re- 
ou\er, and serving t<i increase the Ungih of 
the iKck of the former The adopter has two 
iiiouthb or apertures opposite to eich other, 
one of winch admits the iicck of the retoit, 
and the other is received either hy the mouth 
of mother adopter, or into the mouth of the 
recen er 

\DOPri VXA, in churth histoiy, heretics 
in the eighth century, who hold tliat lesus 
C hrist is the son of God, not by nature, but 
by adfmtion 

ADOFl ION, dll art, wherebv anv person 
Hkes mollitr into his 1 inuly. o\ n, luut for 
his son, ind appoints Imii for his heir The 
custom of idoption w as common among the 
Koinms, jtt It was not prictised, but for cer- 
t un causes e\])iessed lu the laws, ai d witheer- 
tmifonnalitus usinl in such cases they hrst 
le lint it from the C^rti ks 1 Ins adoption was 
I soit of imitation of n iturc , intended for the 
comfort of those who Ind no cluldn n, there 
fore he th it w as to adopt w is to h w e no cliild- 
rinof liH own, and lo be p\st the ige of gc t- 
tingany, nor were eunuchs allowed to idopt, 
as bein^ under m aotml iinpotencv of beget 
ling children, nt ither w is it I iwful (or a young 
man to adopt an elder because tint would 
h i\ e been c oiUnr> to the oi tic r of nature nai , 
It w Js c\cn reipined tint he who ^do]»ted 
«hould be it lenst eiglitecn )e irs older than his 
idojited son, that th re might ippear a proba- 
hdityof Ins being the natural father Adop- 
tion IS il^so lipplied to the j» issioii of our Sa- 
nour, and the cominunic itioii of the i lerits of 
his (It ilh, wlncli heinr ipplud to ns by bap- 
tism, we Lictome the u1o[»tcd eliildrcnof God 
and lia\e i part i i tin iiihciitmce of hca\cn 
ihisisth (loctniu liughlh^ St Pud m ‘'C- 
\cral places, piriicid iil\ lulloni nu i j Gal 

VDOI^IVC a ^nJopfkvus,l^X ) 1 That 
i> adopted h} niotlu r (Hacen) 2 1 hat does 
adopt another 

ADORABLI^ a (alojaUc^ Pr ) Tliat 
ought to be adored , worthy oi dome bouours 
{Cheune) 

ADORABLFNrsS v (from aduialle) 
Worthiness of di\ine honours 

AD0JEIABL\ aJ (from adoralle ) In a 
manner worthy of adoraiion 
ADORATION, the u t of rendering dnine 
honours, or of addressing God, or a bein^as 
supposing it a go(L (Sec Worship ) The 
'^ordis compounded o^ad, to and ffouth, 
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and literally signifies to apply the hinds to thtf 
mouth, manum ad os olmoic7e, q d to kns 
tju hand, this being, in the eastern countries, 
ebe of the great marks of respect and submis- 
sion 1 he Romans practised adoration at sa- 
crihcis and other solemnities, in passing by 
temples, altars, groies, &c , at the sight of 
St lines, linages* or the like, whether of stone 
or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was 
supposed to reside Usually there were images 
of the gods placed at the gates of cities, for 
those who Went in or out, to piy their respects 
to 1 he ceremony of adoration among the an- 
cient Romans was thus The devotee having 
his head covered, applied his right hand to his 
bps, the fore finger resting on liis thumb, 
w hieli w as erect, and thus bowing his head, 
turned hirnsclf round from left to right The 
Tewish iinnncr of idoratiou was by prostra- 
tion, bowing and kneeling Hie Christians 
idopted the Grecian rather than the Roman 
method, ind adore-d always uncovered Hie 
ordiniry posture of the ancient C hnstiins was 
kneeling, but on Sundays standing, and they 
had a peculiar regard to the h ist, to which 
point they ordinarily directed their prayers 
Adoration is more partieiilarl\ used for 
the act of preferring our rcipicsts or thanks- 
givings to Almighty God It is also used for 
certain CKtraordin try civil honours or respects 
which resemble thoie paid to the deity, yet 
are given to men 1 he prat tice of aJorition, 
though highly unbecoming ui one human 
being towards mother, is still subsisting m 
4Ingl ind m the ceremony of kissing the king s 
or (luecn s h md and in serv ing them at tibk, 
both being pi rfoniied kneeling 

Adoration is more particularly used for 
kissing one s hand in presence of anotln r, as a 
token of rev erence The Tews adored by kiss- 
ing their hands and bow mg down their heads , 
whence, in iheir language, kissing is properly 
used for adoration 

Adoration is ilso used, in the court of 
Rome, tor the ccieniony oi kisMug the pope s 
tcet It is said of Diocksian, that he had 
gems fastened to his shoes that di\ me honours 
might be more willingly paid him, by ki^ig 
his tcet The like usage w as afterwards dilut- 
ed by the popes, who finding a vehement dis- 
position 111 the people to tall down betore tlicrn 
and kiss their feet, had crucifixes la‘>tene<I on 
their slippers, by which tlie adoiatimi in- 
tended for the pope s person is supjx)sed to be 
transferred to Christ 

Adoration, perpetml is a kind of so- 
ciety or asbociilion of devout pirsons establish- 
ed m Romish countrus, who take tlieir turns 
to pray before the euchariit, regularly relieving 
each other, so that the seiviee never ceases d ly 
nor night 

To \DO RF V a (adoro Lat ) To wor- 
ship with external lioniige {Dryden) 

ADORER y (from adote ) He that adores, 
a worshipper (Prwr) 

To ADORN V a {adornot Lat ) 1 To 
dress, lo deck the person with ornTments 
CCoiff/ey> S To «et out anv plw or tiling 
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wtii decorations 3 I o embellish 

with oratory {Sprat) 

AlX) ilNMh.N 1 s (from adorn ) Orna- 
ment, cmbelli<?hment not m ubi {Raleigh) 
ADOUR, a rner of 1 m ante which rises ui 
the iiioiintainb of Ihj^jorrt, and fills into the 
bay of lliscay 

ADO\\ N ad (from n ind domi ) Down, 
on the g.rouhtl ( Sp( n\tr) 

Adown prtp Ton ird the /round 
ADOXA 1 ubtrosc inoscliatell, or hollovx- 
loot A f,cnns of tlu 1 inn^aii class and order 
octandrn ictragvnn thus characiLristd cal}x 
two or three cleft, hilt inienor toiol four or 
five deft, superior ( ijisiilt foui or five cclkd, 
invented with thec.il}x One ptcics only is 
kiiowjij which IS common to the woods of our 
own coimtrv 

ADPONDUS O'MNIUM The weight 
of the whole Hh c words iit inserted in 
pharmaceutical pupantions oi prescriptions 
when the list ingredient onaht to wci^^h i 
much IS ill the others nut to^aiicr 

\DPKLSSIjS, 111 rK>lan\ I'cuot^ conli- 
guoufe, pressed to, or lud to 

ADQUIblA ^ce pROSi AMBAVOVU - 
^os 

AD QUOD DA^^^:^U^^, I wntdirccted to 
the sheriff, commanding him to inc]uire whit 
hurt ina) btfal the king by granting i far, or 
market, in inv town, oi phcc Ihe same 
writ also issues for an iiuiuiry to he m idc ol 
what the king, or other person, may siifler, by 
granting lands in fee simple to i convent, 
charter, or other hod} politic , by leason such 
lind fills into niorlm un 
ADllAC A> IHLS, or Adkacantu- 

GUM Sec 1 r AG SCANTH 
ADR VMMLLL( II, one of the gods ol 
the mil ibitants of Sepliw ii ii, who were 
settled in the country of Sam in i, in the room 
of tliose Israelites who were c irricd bc'^caid the 
i-upliritcs The Sephan utes midc Uieir 
children pass llirongh fire, m hnnonr of this 
idol and imRlur cilled \namclech It is 
supnostd, llni \dnimiitl<cli memt tlie sun, 
ind Anamelcch tlie inoou the hr t signilus 
tl# magnificent kin^ the second the gentle 
king 

ADRAM\11I1^M dfimonsr tyofMy a 
Major, called ilsoPeda u-^ wiijfh, iceordingU) 
Stnbo, v^ IS in Athcni in eolorn with i har- 
bour and dock, sitnUi it ilu fool of mount 
Ida, near the ( iici s It vas so called from 
Adraimtus, the brotl tr of f ra^is, b} whom 
4 was built 

ADRASTL4, in antiepiih, an cpilhit 
given to thf godelc s Ncmesi orIle>cn^e 

ADR\STIA CIRTA-MIN^, i Kind of 
Pvthian giiius instituted at Sicvon, in h( noiir 
OI Apollo 

A OR A SI 1 A, in Trois, Asia, so c lied from 
A^lraistus, i\ho buiH it it was famous for the 
tem|de of^NemCoi^ and the onck of Apollo 
l^at 3<j ION Lon 30 E 
Aorastia, n diiugliter oi Jupiter andNc- 
She is called by some Ntmesis, and is 
Jilt punisher of i^^justice Hie Egyptians 
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j iced her abov e the moon, whence o>he looked 
down upon ihe actions of men 
ADRASTUS, king of Argos wn pf 1 
ind 1 }siaiU8sa, daughter of Polybius, king of 
bit yon, acquired* great honour in the famous 
war of Thclwi, in support of Polyniyes his son- 
in-law, who had been excluded theso^erci^ty 
of Thtbes by Eteocles his brother, notwith 
standing their reciprocal aCTcemcnt Adrastus, 
followed b} Polyiiicco and rydeus, his othei 
ion in-law, e ajnneus and Hippomcdon his 
sisters sons, by Amphiaraus his brother in- 
law and b\ Parthenopa us, marched against 
the city of lliebts, and this is the oxpeelition 
of the Seven Worthies, which the poets hut 
so often Sling They all lost their lives m lhI^ 
war, except Adrastus, who was saved by his 
horse called Anon This war w is revived ten 
V ear® ifter by the sons of those deceased war- 
riors, which was called the war of the Fpi- 
gones, and ended with the taking of Thebes 
None of them k)st tbur lues, except iLguleus 
son of Adristus, which afflicted him so much, 
tint he died of grief in Megan, as he wis 
le iding hat k Ills \ ictonous army 

ADRhAD ad {from o and driad ) In a 
st lit of f e ir o' 'solete ( Spen i ) 

ADRIAN, the hfu tilth emperor of Rome, 
IS represented as a learned, warlike,Rnd austere 
general * Hccarnt to Britain wheiu he built 
a wall between the modern towns of Carlisle 
ind Nevv castle, (>() miles long, to protect the 
Billons from the incursions of the C alcdonians 
He killed in battle '>00,000 Jews who had re- 
belled, anil built a city on th( luins of Jerusa- 
lem which was called A* In His memory 
was so retentive th it 1 '' remembercaJ every in 
cident of his life and knew all the soldiers of 
Ins army h\ name In tlu b( ginning of his 
reign, he follow ed the viitues of hisi adoptefl 
f itn i Hid predecessor Tnjan he reniitlcd all 
irre irsdiie to his trei ury for sixteen }c us, and 
publicly burnt the act oiint books, that his word 
might not be suspected It is ^aid that he 
wwhetl to enrol C hrist among the gods of 
Rome, but his ippartnt lenity Awards the 
( hn tuns was disjn-oved, liy the erection of a 
stunt fo liipiter on the spot where Jesus rose 
fiom the (lead, and one to Venus On mount 
Cab 11 } He died of a dvsentery at BaicC, 
A D 138, in the 63d year of his a^, after a 
reign of IM years On his death-bc(T he com- 
])Osed some I tin verses, uidressed to his soul, 
winch beiri'v the uncertainty he was m with 
le., ul to i flit in c stale and present a striking 
fontris* to the tranquil confidence of Ad- 
di'^on 

Anumih, vagula blandula, 

Hos]>t*s, comesque corjmris, 

Ou c nunc abibis in loea, 

Palhdula, rignla, midula^ 

Ncc, ut soles, dabis io( os 
Thus beautifully imitated by Prior 
Poor little, pretty fluttering thing. 

Must we no longer live together? 

^nd dost thou prune thy trembling wing 
To take thy night, tnou kaow*st noi 
whither? 
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Thy humorous vein, tliy pleasing folly, 

Llcb all neglected, all forgot 

And pensile, wiv ring, melancholy. 

Thou dread st and hop st, thou know st 
not what , 

file translation of Pope is as follows 
Ah ' fleeting spirit ’ wind ring fire, 

1 hat long has warm d my tender breast, 
Mustthoq no more this frame in'^pire? 

No more a pleasing thterf ul guest » 
Whither, ili, whither art thou flying^ 

T.O what dark undiscover d shore? 

Thou sk.mst all trembling, slin ring, 
dying. 

And wit and humour are no more' 
Adriak IV (Pope,) the only English- 
ininwho ever had that dignity, was born u 
Langley, near St 41 bins His name was 
Nicholas Brekespere and he was gome time 
at the iTioriasterv of St Alban s m a low condi 
tion Being n fused the habit in th it house, 
he went to r ranee, and bt-camc a clerk in the 
monaste^ of St Rufus, in Provence of which 
he was aftcrw irds chosen ibbot , but the monks 
not liking his go\crnment, complained of him 
to pope I u^tmiis ni ssdio vi i'. so pleased with 
him, thit he took him under his pationage, 
ind intdt him cardinal bishop of Alba in 
1 14(1 111 J I 48, th il pope sent him legate to 

Dcninuk and Norw ly, which nations he con- 
verted to the ( iinstian futh In 11)4, he 
w as c liosenjiopc, and took the name of Adri in , 
on which, IKnrv II king of 1 ngl md, sent 
the abbot ot St Alban s with three bi bops 
to congratul vlt bun T ht pope disregarding 
the slight forme rlv jiut upon him, grintcd 
considerable priv ikges to the monastery of St 
Alban s, and a bull to Henry for the conqutst 
of Ireliiid In 11)», he cxcommumcatLd 
W illiarn, king of Sicily, Jor ra\ igingihe tern- 
loricb of the church and about the s iinc time, 
the emperor Frcdciic nutting th< pope ucii 
Sulunin, held hi-, ^lirrup whih 1 c i loii tied on 
horsitback, after v\lmh his holiness co unuud 
him to Rome ind roii'>ec lated him kiiiii; ol the 
Romans,^!! St Peter < I lurch Ilu luxtvtu 
the king ©f Su ily submitted ind w is d)‘*ol\cd 
Adriin, by his actuc coidnct, left the pqid 
Urntory in a better st itc ili^iu ht found it, lud 
died, not without suspicion of poison, Sep- 
tember 1, lloQ ind was buried ui St Peters 
church near his pri.de ctsaoi Lugtiiiu& (//«/ 
Lins s Di( t ) 

ADRIANISTS, m cccltsitstu d hisjtoiy i 
sect of heretics, divided into two bi uitlus 
The first were disciples of Simon jMagus, and 
floiinsbtd about the yeai 11 llu second 
were the followers of Adrian Jlamstcad, tin 
baptist, and held some particular c rrours con- 
cerrimg Christ 

ADRIANOPLE, a large city of Turkev in 
Europe, in the province of Ronnnri It is 
the of an ^rcnbishop It has been called 
Arestes, Orestias, and Uscudama its prest nt 
name was given it by the emperor Adrian, who 
repaired it in the year 122 Lat 41 42 N 
Long SQ 31 F 

ADRIATIC SE a gulf of the Mcditcrra- 
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ttcan Spa, between Ciiocpc md Italy extend- 
ing from lo-t 40 to 4) 'jj N There art 
mmyidands in it, and many bvys on each 
coast It IS often ( illcd the Gulf or Venu e 
ADRIFT ad Floating at landoro 
ADROGATION, in antuputy, a spec ns of 
adoption, wlureby i nerson who was tipablc 
of choosing for Jiim‘»elf, wis admitted by iii- 
other into the relation of i sou 

ADJKJ II a (French ) Dexterous , actn c , 
skilful ( A 

ADROTTNl SS v (fioin adroit) Dexte- 
rity, readiness, aetuily 
ADRY ltd (from a and dry ) Athirst 
thirsty 

ADSCITITIOUS « Lat ) Tb It 

IS talcen in to eoinplete •'Omellung, addition il 
ADSLI I AFION {adsdlaiio, from «f/- 
•tello, to go to stool ) I he act ot evacuating 
the ahclomin d facets 

ADSIDI LI A, m antiquity, the table 
which the flamens sat during the sacrifice 
ADSTRICTION \ {addnctio, Lat ) Flic 
act of binding togethci 

ADSIRJNCFNTS {ud<ifint"entia, lufch- 
cumeuta from ad, led \ nntra^ to bind ) 
Astringents In meduiiK, tViose substances 
which [Hisstss a power ot condensing the im 
mil fibre To the taste they impirt i f rise of 
drynt«'S, anij a rtmark ibk corrugation m tin 
puts on winch they imiiKdi iteJy ac t 

Al) ILRMINtM QUI PIM TERIIl 

in law, a writ of pntry which lies for the lessoi 
1 r his lieirs, if after the expirdtion of i lease, 
whether it be for years or life, the lessee, or 
other occupier of the hnd, &c refuses to quit 
the premises 

ADIJACA (Antonme), or Atuaca, con- 
tracted from Atiucui (( Tsar) , aucieutly a 
Id rate and famous city of the Fungri, iiovv i 
sin ill and incoiisidenblt village, called lon- 
geren, m the bisbonric of I to the north- 
west of the city Ol iie„t ni the territory oi 
Haspciigow, on the rnukt lecker, tint soon 
ifu falls into the Micst long ') 2* J 
I it n> )l 

I o \D\^ \ \CE 7 a {aianary Fr ) I 
Jo Imii^lorw ud, m the local sense ) 

L J o r 11 e to preferment , to aggi uidizv {JSsth ) 

^ To impiove (Fi/Zo/son) 4 I o heighten, 
to grace [South) 5 To fhrw ird , U) lecck- 
1 lU (Bacon) 0 To projvose , to ofler to the 
puhhek {Drydin) 

A) Advance i n 1 To come forward 
( Parnci) 2 To m ike inq rovement ( Locki) 
Adva'nce « (tioni the verb ) 1 1 ho act 
of coming forw ircl (C/rof tdan^ 2 A ten- 
dency to roiut foiward to meet i lover, an act 
of imitation (IPahh) i Gradual progres- 
faion, rise from one point to mother i^Atfd- 
lury) 4 Imp’-owment, progrc'-s tow ird 
perfection (Unit) ^ Momy paid before 
goods arc delivend, or work done 

Advanced ditch, or^ioat, m fortifici- 
tion is til it draw ii round llie gUpis or espbnade 
of a place 

Advanced-cuard, or Van ol ard, in 
the art of war, denotes the first hue ci dn ision 
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ef an army» ranged or marching m order of 
battle , or it is that part which is next the ene- 
my* and marches first towards them 
Advanced-guard is mow pirticularly 
used for a small party of horse stationed before 
the mam-guard 

ADVAWCLMFNT t {aiancimcnt,Vx^ 
1 Tile act of coming forward {Suijf) Q 
The state of being idi meed , jirefcrment 
iShakspetirr) 3 Ine iit of ad\ anting 
Other iiS/iHsjieflre) 4 Improvement 

ADVANCm s (from adiuncc) A pro- 
moter, a forw nd< r (Jiaton) 

ADVA N TACii \ (« aji/a^r Fr ) 1 Su- 
periority {Sj)7al) 2 Supcnoiity < aintd by 
ftritjgcm ( S/je//sn) 3 Ojiporumitv , tomc- 
Tuenct aksprau) 4 1^ ivonnblc circiim- 
suiice (// aZ/pi ) ^ Gun, jiiohl ( /oZ) 6 

Overplus , somtthing more th in the mere law- 
ful gam {Shnk^ptau) 7 PitpoiuU r ition on 
one side of the comparison 

To ADVAN TAGI i a (from the noun ) 
1 To benefit (T ockr) ? lo promote to 
bring forward (fr/roi? ?//< ) 

ADA' A N FACfi^AliLI a (from adian^ 
toge) Profit ible, (ointiutnt, j^auilul (//oy- 
ward) 

ADA’' \ \ PAOFD a (fiom the verb ) 
Possessed of adv aniat^ts {Glnvi illc') 

ADVA NJ AOi: GllOl M) s Ground 
that gives superiority ind opjjortumtieb of an-* 
ji 03 aiire or resist met {Clmcnd)n) 

ADVxW I A(tEOLTS a {avanlatydt'Xy'Fr ) 
profit ihlc , list fill oniiortunc {Hammond) 
ADV \N I VGl OUSI \ ad (froinflr/r«ii- 
/rtgeoWf “) C onvtmtntly , onuoituntK urohta 

bh (Aihuflmon 

ADVANlA'GhOUSNrSS s (fromnd- 
9antagcous^ Protitablcnts , uscfuhiess, con- 
venicnct {Boyli) 

ADU AH n the Arabi in ind Moorish cus- 
toms, I kind of ambnl itorj vilhgc, rousts big 
of tents which these people leinovc from one 
place to mother 

To AD VI NI in {advetno J it ) To 
acfede to sometliing, to be supciiddcd {Aij- 

ADA’L'J^TE’NT a {adi n ktis,! at) 

lening super idded {G/a in lU) 

AD VI NT, Adventls, in th"* ede idar 
^hc time immediately prereding (hnstmis, 
and wis ancteutl) employed in pu usprtpsri 
non for the ndventps, or coining on of the 
f( ist of the Nstivil) Advtnt iru hides four 
Sundars, or vecks, rommenring tith<r with 
the Sunday wbu h falls on St Andrew sdi\, 
mmcly the iDth day of Novcnih i or tht 
nearest bund v to tint day, either Iwfou or 
alter 

ADVF NTl\i // (from adf enftf adien- 
funtf T-Jit ) Adventitious that which ise^trin- 
Sfcally diled Not in uv (Baron) 

AjjVFN'l in i CfF NA, in 'imiquH'v, an 
lentcrtammei^t unde to welcome a peri»c»u oil 
his let urn ftom a pw rne^ 

AD\ PNTl^l ICiUS r (adi ) 

does 'idvenr, a<ridental, sujjeivrnicn'^, 
silr added ( B Dry den) 

" t SI 
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AOVFNTIVE s (from advento, Lat) 
The chipt, or person that comes from vpthout 
not m use (Bacon) 

AD VINIRLM INSPKIFNDUM, m 
liw, a writ romfnanchng a vvonian to be 
searched, whether slie be with child by a for- 
mer Imsbind, on her withholding of lands 
fiorn the iic\t filling issue of her own body 
It is lUo ordered when i woman pleads preg- 
nancy aguiibt the extcution of the scnteiiec of 
dc^th 

ADVENPUAI a (from advent) Re- 
lating to the se ison of advent (Bishop Saun- 
derso ?) 

ADVI N 1 1 HI s (hreneh 1 An acci- 
dent, ithaiuc ^\\'\/'\n\ (Haifuard) 2 An 
unterpriH in whith something must be left to 
hi/ird (I'tn/den) 

Ativeniurv Bill of a w ntmg ttsiifving 
the gtKids meiuionod m it to be shipped on 
lioird i certiin vessel belonging to another 
person, who is to run ill hazards 

Adventure isi and, asmill island in 
the Picifie ocevn it is situited according, to 
the TCfpiisUe tilde*, ncarl} in lit 17 5 S 
LoUf^ lit 18 AV 

//) Aovt NTURE 1 n (aventurer, Fr ) 
1 lo try the ehincc, to dire (*bhakspraro) 

^ In in active sense, to put into the power of 
clnncv ( ft/ckgrs) 

ADA 1 NILRPR 9 (avtn/untr, hr) lie 
tint seels occasions of In/ard, he that put* 
himself into the hands of chantt (Spenso) 

ADAM N miLRS, in uu it nt company of 
inert hints md trulers, erteted for the disco- 
very of Imds Irides &.C unknovvn 

ADVIMLUl^OMI a (from m/icn- 
i7fie) The same with Adventurous A 
low word 

AD\h\HrRlsOMhNTSS r (from<7d- 
I riitan wint ) Flu qii ihl) of heiiij^ adv enture- 

SOlllC 

ADA^FNTl UOIjS a (at C7it7nr7ir, Fr ) 
1 Inclined to adventures hold , daring, cou- 
rigtous (Drt/drn) 2 hull of In/arcl, tlan- 
gerims ( tddison) 

ADVI NIUROI SLY ad (from af/tew- 
iarons ) Boldly , dirm^ly (Shnk^prare) 

ADVIRB 6 (udinfiinn, I at ) A word 
tomedto a vtrh or ad)eeti\e, and solely applied 
lo the list of qualify nip, md restraining the h- 
titude of their sigmfir ition (C/«rZie) Not 
lint the adveihis eonhnetl }rtirc)y to the verbs, 
hut liecjusc th It is its ino't ordinary ust 
ArA hence it be comes so denominate d Kar* 

AA^e frequent!) find it loined to adjectives, md 
sometimes even to ‘substantives, particularly 
wlieie those substantives sigjufy an attribute, 
or qn lilt) of the thing spoken of, y gr he is 
very sick, he is truly kiqg An adverb is 
likcwisi joined sometimes to another adverb 
to mcKhfy its meaning, v gr very devoiiil), 
Ac Whence some grammarians choose ri- 
thertocall adverbs modifir attvts, rompriMUg 
under tips one general term, adverbs conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, and even adjectives Ad 
V t rbs a re V cry numc tons but tncy may be rc- 
duetd unchi the goner d classes of adverbs qf 
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tune, of place, of order, of quanUty, of quality, 
of mann^ of interrogation, of xliirnialion, of 
denegati^, of diminution, of doubting, of ex- 
ception, and of comparison \\ c cannot helji 
consKienng it as unUiriunate/ however, that m 
all languages a number of words is j>l iced in 
the class of idvcrbs, vvhiih strike the observer, 
at first sight, to b( compoiiiul words Ihus, 
notwithstanding, in the I n^li h, rtpenduit, 
m the French, arc evidently coinpounds 
While IS a snbstintivc, iiit miiij^ time, is is tit 
of the Greeks Wisel) is i compound of two 
adjectives, and vve maj say he speaks vvisily, 
or he spe iks like i wise m in inciifieientlj , 
the use of the idverb it i^. called giving 
concHencss only to the e pre 'iion 1 his e 1 iss 
of words was ioiined from tin i^norincc of 
th( parts in everj comjHJimd , thus if in‘>ttad 
of like i wist mm, we tr inslatt ihephnst lutu 
1 itin, and uve the word sapienter ilus i- 
pieiiltj-is iminc hit* ly cl i«scd as m uiMrb, or 
aoinethiHg distinct from tlu adjtctnt oi verb, 
yettbeir hisprobnhly the same foiec v uli tlu 
/y III Lnghsh We miy modify the quiiitv 
expressed by a virbor i noun v iriou'^ v\ ijs 
A high iiioimtaiii miy be cdlcd * an txtccd- 
ingly high mount iin, wlierc cxitcdnif-V is 
a[)pheJ to hiji, high like extctdiiic,, luuuK, 
most mount uns vvt know lie suffers pa- 
tientK, nnnely, like a jiitieiit mm 
“ W Inie the (ountrv was 'ilmiitd, At 
Whili IS (. died iii'kImiI} but it is s stibsi'in- 
tne, ind vvi frequi iitlv ssj , “all tlu while, 

1 e ‘Vtithc turn while, therefore, meins 
flunn^-, tilt imu Redly lu likcre d men, uid 
1*1 lu opposition to pretended He nee, then, 
wiuTtier this chss is idmiltce\ the stud nt 
should endt ivoui to learn tlu force of the word, 
not b) t iKifuI niodifu itions of veibs and ul- 
jeetives in i v me tv ot senses but bv It lining 
the re d me iniiig oi tlu vvonl 

ADVi IIHJ Vi « (adtHrl lahsf Lat ) Ti 
has the qu iliiy or trueiure of in iclvt rb 
A1)VLUH1\II\ ad {adu?lwh! I 
I It ) In the 111 inner of an adverb ( iddiw/i) 

\1)\ h liS VHT ] u ^^from udva^t ) ( on 
trarv to opposite to 

\1)\ 1 RSVRIA, among the nicunts, i 
Ixiok of le counts, some whit like our pjurnds 
or d wbool s 

AnVFRSARfAyJs dso 1 title given to diver', 
btioks eont lining colleetioii of mist silane o is 
remarks, Ac 

Adversaria, is likewise used for nmn- 
mcnl iry on some text or w riling 

ADVRHSARV « {aduruiiu , Vr adirr^ 
^arius, Lat ) An opponent, autigomst , eiuiiiv 
t Shahhpeai e) 

ADVERSATIVE a {adicrsafinn, I *0 

A word which mikes some opposition or va- 
tietv Ihus in thephrise,lu is i clever fel- 
low, blit a great rased, tlu woid but is ui id- 
le rsaliv'e conjunetion Air 11 looke has 
shown, in hisEir « iTTf|.o»vT«, ih it there arc two 
senses to the word but , m the first it is a (or- 
Tuption of bot, the imperative of the Si\on 
verb botan, to Ijoot, super add or supply , iiid in 
the second, it is \ coiiti u ion ot be utan to ht 
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out, in illustration of this theory is given the 
followuig couplet 

“ Hut thy work shall endure in laude and 
gloric, 

Rut spot or faulte condigne eteriie inemont 
T^he nu inmg is ‘ siiperadd (to something ‘’aul 
before) thy work shall endure m laiuk and 
gloru be out eir w ithoiit spot or faulte 

ADVJ^RSAIOR, m antiquity, a servant 
who attended the rich in returnuii, from sup- 
jKr, to give them notice of any obstacles m tlic 
w ly, It which they might be ipt to stumble 

ADVIRM a (ttd L it ) 1 Aciin^, 

with tonlriry directions {Mi! Ion) 2 ( ala 
imloiis, aflheinc, pcriicious op]> 0 ‘*ed to 
I rosperous {Rowonimou) i Person illy op- 
liorunt iMdnn/) 

ADVhRSEl \ ad (from ) Oppo- 

sitely iinfoitnnatLly {^(inhjKatr) 

ADVLHSIll i ^ud nufc Ir) I Af- 
fliction, ( duTiitv, tile ni sc oi ‘■nrow , m** 
forlimt {Shakspeau) 2 Ihe si ite of uiihap- 
piiiiss miscrv ( S/mLpr O 

Ji \DV 1 'ill t 7t {adftilo I il ) lo it 
tend to to re^ ird , to ob^c \c kR<^U > 

\D\J RIINCI A[)\rRiiNCv ' 
(trom ) \ttcinion , ri ird eon ulciu 

tioii, hferlfnl (Duoy of Rniij) 

Jo M>VlkllSL ? U li ) I 

Tio inform another, lo^^ive iiitelb t nc< J 
lo gi\e notice of an\ tbin^ in tbe publu k 
iirinls 

ADVI RTlSP:^^b^^, or Adv f rtisf- 
MLNT s (fli Cl 7ii, hr ) 1 insuuction 
admoniuon ( S/m/spc£/ie ) 2 Intelhgciui ii 

formation {Holder) i Notice of any tlunti; 
published m a paper of intelligence Hy tin 
statute livvthc penalty of ''d)/ is inHutedoii 
person idverlising a reward with “no questions 
to be isktd for the return of things lost o^ 
stolen I lu sunc pen ilty ittaclu«i to the printer 
ADV LU 11 SIR A {avertisiur Ir) 1 
Pe th it j^ives iiite lligcnce or infoinidtioii 2 
I hat piper in which ad\ crtiscments arc pub- 
lished 

ADVIRTISINCt a (from adicrh'^e) 
Ac tivt in giving mU Ihgeiiee , monitoiy {hhak^ 
spta 

fo \DV r SPERATF ? n {aditspero, 
1 at ) Jo draw toward evcniii^ 

AD\ i( L s (utts, f/duA Ir) 1 C oim- 
fl instriietion {Pilot) 2 Ih flection , pru- 
dent consider Uion (A/m/i s/u«rt) j ( onsiilt- 
al on , deliberation (/iftfww) 4 Intelligence 
Adv let noAi s V visul employed to 
brinji; intelligciue 

J^itift of Adncc in commerce implies a 
letter sent by thedrivvcr of a bill of exchange, 
or the rei ntUr of goods, c'tc to Ins correspond 
till iitlormtna; him that he Ins drawn ‘Ucli i 
bill or «ent such a quantity of intrchandi/e, 
Lv siuh a ship, or other convev nice 

ADVI 'sABl 1 a (from acfc/Ac ) Prudent, 
fit to be ulv ised ( South) 

ADV IS \BI I Nl SS s (from flrfnsfir//r ) 
The quilityof being advisable, fitness, pro- 
pi u lv 

lo ADVJSr V a (tt i'rr, Fr 1 I 1« 
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<*oimsel ( 2 To in form to mike 
luiuainted 

To Advisf V n 1 lo consult 2 To 


consider, fo dthberatt 
ADVISFD parhcip u {iioTw admse ') J 
Acting with dtlibtntion uid d(bi|5n, prudent, 
wist iBaroiV) Performed with delibera- 
tion, icrcd with design {lluokci^ 

ADM'SEDr Y ad (from ndvued ) Deli- 
berately purpocl), l>y design, prudently 
( Swr ) 

AD VI SLDND'^"' (fiom adt istd) Dclibc- 
ntjon, tool ind piudcnt pioccdiirc 
dtrtiii) 

ADViSEMTiNT « Ir) I 

Counsel, inlonnilioii {Spensei) 2 Piu- 
dt net , c It unispcclion 

ADViSl II s (horn ndnse ) Ihc person 
tint ndxis s 1 couiisclloi {U aUei) 

M)LL ^'"llON X {adidalumt Fi ad da 
Uo, I-ai ) Ilatttr} , iiigh coiiipluiKUt (Cm- 
reudf/i ) 

A DC LAI OR s (jtdulaUpi I vt ) V fl a 
tercr 

\DI]LAT0R\ a (.adidaiiuu^, Lin 

llatcnn^ full of roniplinunts 

ADVi 1 a {aiid/nCf T it ) Gioun up 
pist the igt of iiifinci \^JJfa hnoit » 

Adu LT s V ptr o 1 vl)o\c the ij;t of m 
fincv, 01 groun to souk decree of stunj^ih 
{)) 

/oADLLTFR a {adulUu, Fi ) To 
comiuit iduhLry >Mih luoilur < fonso*) 

\DL I ILR A\ 1 X ^udud raa , Lit ) 
The ptrbou 01 thiiiji; V hirh idulUi \U 

joADL'l liAIViF i a {addhta Fr ) 

1 In (oninut 'idultciv ( SAtf/ jp/t/ i) 2 lo 
corrupt In *^01 le lore 1511 ad nixtuic \^Boyl ) 
Adult^ripe (I (iroi 1 tnt verb) 1 
Taint«.d sv'ith the guilt of adulurv (Sha/- 
spean) 2 Corrupted mth soiiit foreii^u 
mixtiiie ///> 

ADI ilLRVTFNlSS <* Tfrom adidit- 
rate') Jilt fiuahtv or ^ralt of lx iii-, iduJttriU 
ADlJIll ILVllON Uroin 1 lultaaic, to 
corrupt ) Is the coir iplion, or d h scmci t, by 
n improper mixture, ot ain ulnt met that 
w i« origin lily 1 1 i ])urt Utc Ihis irt, though 
ij »t unknown lo tin a ucK lit*, bi in modern 
tin cs been ca tied to a grc'it txknt lusomuc li 
th It th' ruUb and principles ii( on \\ hith so per- 
nicioub I praetice is founded, in otuiicoisi- 
dered as qualifications esscnti il to those persons 
who supply otheis with the nctis^i it , as we 11 
as the luxuries, of lift We arc, indeul pro- 
vided with excellent liws agiiu t iduhtri- 
tions but op|X)rtunitus an loo fiupitnt’} 
tal en either of eluding the Mgiluxt md sixc 
ntj of justice, or of eonceTling iix ul nous 
practice in so skilful 1 manner, is lo itnckr dt- 
teclion extn uu l> difiicult, and soiTutuncb im- 
possible W t sh dl present to our re i Itrs the 
best iiu ihod known of deUrting iduhti iiion, 
ii ukr iho e' irntl w luWi relate to the v ino,i 
frt^ujiHes hahle to It, IS Aeins Hur* 
Liu C’oFrfej*, H )NT y. On, ‘ssi its, 
l&A, lojBACco A NFr AR, Wax, W 1 l, 
*^e Sa albo L S/ pL iior, BvC 


ADU 

ADUttER ATiON OF COIN, IS e^gcte d di- 
\ersw1y3, as, by making use of ot 

ba^cr metal, or an undue «llo}, &c ^0 adul- 
ter it e or dcln e the current com, is a<japitaljj 
crime in all civilised nations 

Aim-'i Tjb RATION {ndulicratto ) In phar- 
miry, the siibstiturion of base or counterfeit 
medicines for such as ate genuine 

ADUITLREll 9 iaduUer, Lat ) The 
lur^on guilty of adultery (^Drydni) 

ADD L ITRESS s (from adultcier ) A 
woman thit commits adultery 

\DljLnRIM. s iadvlimnc, Fr ) \ 
child Ixirn of m adulteress 

ADUnLUOFS fl (adidhrinu^, Lat) 
Cnulty of vhdtcrv ilauloi) 

ADUllLRV 9 taduUermja, h'xt) Ihc 
act of V lol iting the bed of a married person 
{Drydni) In many conntrus this crinu hia 
bvtu c ipital in others veiiid and attended 
only with slight peciuuary imilcts Soiiu of 

tlu pen dlKb lu serious, and e\ in cruel, othew 
ol i l^u noious kind Fvin rontruy things 
hue horn 1 11 u Led is punishintnts lor adultery 
By sonu *iws the i nimn ds Jii frft’bid mirry- 
iri" to^clhci in f \a they btiame siiigU , by 
otlurs thc\ aic lorbid to imiry any lx side-* 
t ill other, by ‘*oint, they ite incapacitated 
lioiii c\tr wmiinittin^ tht tint fnint igaiu, 
by otiui'. tluy in Jutted till it becomes nau- 
seous to thinisehes, is in tin iti^nof Ihtodo- 
sius Aiuorip tiu iith C*re(l , dcIultLr».rs 
were dlowcd to itdctm them elves by i pec 11 
iinrv fi) 1. thf won) in s fsthci, in such eases, 
letuinui till dowvT hi hid rfccivid from h^r 
huhbind \v huh some think \ isnlundcd by 
the uiulleui \notlur puiushuu nt amon^ 
thos pcopli. w IV, j uttui^ out the t \ s of 
idulkni liic Alluni u)s liad ui ( Mraordi- 
11 irv w \ of punt liingadulterei®, called -T« 9 a 7 i?- 
/y® diLcri ]>iactiseel at k 1st on tlu 

poorer vort who were not iblc to piy tlic fines 
Jhi^ w 1 11 iwkward sort of empale ment 

pcrfoiiied b thrusting one of the largest ra 
dishes up tliL mus of the adulterer, or, 111 clc 
feet ihcicof, i h h with a lir^c head, cdlcd 
ijuif^d, mullet Alca?as as sud to hive died 
this w ty though it \\ is doubled whether the 
punisluncni w as re puled iiiort d Tin tn d and 
(. itullus sped of this custom, as received also 
among the Rom ms, though not authorized by 
an express 1 iw , is it was among the Greeks 
Among the Romms, we arc told, that the 
wiles fitherv a allowed to i\dl both parties, 
comnuitmg ididterv, when cynghl in tiie fact, 
provided h^ did it immethikly, killing berth 
to^tilur, and a^ it were with one blow Tht 
s line power ordin inly was not indulged to the 
hiisbind ixecjit the mine were committed 
with omt mean 01 infamous person^ though, 
in olhei rases, if his rage cirncd him to put 
them to de ilh, he w is not punfihed as a mur 
ilerer On niiny occasions, however, revenge 
was not cirned so far hut nnttilatitlgfSras- 
tritinr, cutting off the ears, noses, Ac served 
the turn Tlit punishment allotted by the lex 
Tuln w IS not, is many ha\ c imaging, death , 
hut rithcr banishment, or de^iortatjon, being 
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interdicted Arc and water though Octavius 
ippcdTs, lljpeveral instmces, to hue gone be- 
yond his wn law, and to have put adulterers 

f ) death Under Maermus, many were burnt 

t d stake Constantine first by law made 
fhc crime capital Under Con&tantius and 
Constant, adulterers were burnt, of sewed m 
sac ks and thrown into the sea Under Leo and 
Marcian, the penalty vvas abated to perpetual 
banishment, or cutting olf the nost Under 
Tustiuian, a further iiiUigation was granted, at 
least in favour of the wile, who was only to be 
scourged, lose her dower, and be shut up in a 
monistei^ after two years, the husband was 
at liberty to tal e her back again, if he refvi«td, 
she was shaven, and m irle a rtun for life, but 
It still rein lined death in the husband The 
reason illcgqd lor this dilhrrnce is that the 
woman is the weaker vessel Matthaeus de- 
clumsdgunst the tnipicss Ihcodori who is 
supposed to have been the cause of this I iw, as 
well as of others promred lu favoiu of the se^ 
from th It emperor Under 1 litodosius, wo- 
men conviried of this crime weu punished 
afier a very's!! gnlir manner, vi/ by a piihlie 
constupi «ioi, being locked up inn narrow 
cell, and foictd to ulmit to their cmbi ice^ all 
the men that would offer them tlvts lo 
this tiid, the gilhnts were to dress iheinsdves 
oil purpose, having sever il liltk bells fiUtncd 
to tiKir clothes, the tinkling of which gave no- 
tice to tliost without or every motion lliis 
eus om vv is igain dxdishtdb) thesimc prince 
To the wcaudal oiBnt un, adultery isa g,rov\uig 
< nine , not v\ ii list imling the heav^ pecuniary 
el ima,^ts given in om courts of pistice, in many 
easis Jt i> reckoned a spiutud ofhncc, that 
is, cogui/able b> the sjiiritual court*! The 
c omnion 1 iw t ikes no further notice of it than 
to allow the party giievcd in aetioii niel da- 
mages By the Tevvish law, idultcry was pv - 
lushed witlideiih in both pirties v here they 
were both mairicd or only the worn in J he 
Tivvs had a pirticular nu tiod ol tiving, or 
ralliti [lurging madultcrc*!® oi i vvum in sus- 
Tucti (1 of tile crime, b\ linkin'^ 1 tr dunk llic 
bitier \viter*»ot jealousy wlneii, if site wiit 
guilty, made her swell It is iniieli disputed 
whcthci idulUrj di oUcs the Ixuid of iiiatii- 
nioriy and lu a suOiCient e uise of eliv orce *»o 
that the partus inivniariv igun flii'. w is 
illowcd in the iiui ni cluin.li md is still con- 
tinued in the Cuiel vs we' i the I uihciii 
and C alv mist chui Ins Ronnn is however, 
disallow of it md the coniuil ef I rent eve i 
111 itluimti?td those wlio m unt uu d The 
ecc Icsi jslic il romts in J ij;! mrl so lu u^rce 
with the Papi ts, that ihev onK grmt a di- 
vorce a mensa ct thoro, lu ci«e oi idnitery , so 
that i «&m pie te divorce, to enihU tne paiiies 
*o mairy again, cannot be had without an act 
of jiarli unent 

Adultfry is sometimes used in i more 
i^xiensive sense, for any spec it sot nnpuiity or 
(prime, against the virtue ofehi«,titv, ind in 
thib sense divines niiclcrsland the seventh roni- 
niandinent 

Adultery w also used, especially m 
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Scripture, for idolatry, or departing from the 
true God, to the worship of a fal«e one 

Adultery is used, in eccUfiiastical w riiers, 
fora person’s invading, or intruding uiio i hi 
shopnc, during the former bishop s life I lu 
reason of the appellation is, that a bishop is 
supjMised to contract a kind of spiritual mar- 
riage with hr-. church Ihc translation of a 
bishop from one see to another was also re- 
puted I sjeeies of adultery, on the sugMsition 
of its be lUf^ a kind of second in image, which, 
in those diys, was esteemed a degrae of adiil- 
terv llus concluMou w is founded on that 
tciki of St Paul, Let i bishop be the husband of 
oiiv wife, by a forced construction tif church 
lor wife, ami of bishop for hush ind 

ADL'J INIrSS s (from ) The stale 
i)f being adult 

ADI' M BRANT rr (from adumliatt ) 
Th \i gives i slight res( mSl ii’ce 

ioADbMBRAII i a {adnmho, ILs^t ) 
lo shadow out, to give a slight likeness, to 
exhibit a faint rtseinblanee {Da ay oj Piety) 
ADUMBRATION C (from adurnluitt ) 
I I he act of givmt^ a sli^il and imperfect re- 
presentation f^Buion) J A faint sketch 

(//rt/f ) 

ADl^NAT'ION s (from aa and n)n> 
Lat ) IhestaleOi being muled, union (Bo/y/e'* 
ADU'NC 11^ ? (^adunata'^f Lat ) Crook- 
edness hooktduefis {Ailuthiwf) 

A DU NQUL a {aduncus Lat ) Crookeal, 
bending inward , hooked i^Bacoii) 

AJ)VO( $ (from e/dtocafe ) Vindi- 

cation, defence ajMjlogy 

ADVOC ARIA m me middle ages, a tax 
paid the lord foi his protection 

A DA 0( A 1 1 s {adi otah v, ^ ’^t ) 1 He 
lint jdeids llie cause of mother in i court ot 
judiciturc {Atjl Jhyd ) 2 He that pleads 

mv cui'-e in whatever manner, as a contro- 
vcrtist oi V inehritor (A/irtAs/7f a/r) 3 In the 
siertd sense, one of the oihees of uiu Redeemer 
( Mtiiofi) 

Advocatf, imong the Romans, a person 
killeel m their 1 iw , w ho undertook the defence 
ot raiists It tlu bai The Rom in advocates 
an‘'Wtieel to one part of ihcofhre of i hamster 
in 1 iml ind, vi7 the pleading put, for they 
nevei counsel, that being the business of 
the jurist on ulti 

Advocate of a citt, in tht German 
jwliiv, nn appellation given lo i nn^istritc ap- 
pointed in the cmjierors uaint to idrrumstcr 
JUstlCv 

Advocatl 1 note pirticulirly used in 
ahmeh hi‘‘tory, for a jierson ippoinicd tQi de- 
fend the rights and u venues of a church or re- 
ligious JiOLi^e Inc word idvocatus, or ad- 
vowee IS still retained for what we usually tall 
thepi^ron or he who his the advowson, or 
I'ght of p ( (ntatioii in his own name 

( ) lal Idi ( I ettfs , ofliecrs of the con- 

sistory at Rome who pie id m all oppositions 
to the disposJ of btnefiecs in that court lht 7 
art ten in niunbei 

J leclivt Idiotafcs, those cho cn by the 
abbot, bishop, or chapter , a p irticular licence 
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being hTiii from the Ling or prince for that 
purpose 

icudal Advocates Th^se Avcre of the mi- 
litary kind, who vieie to lead the \ issals of the 
church to wir, not only m prnate quarrels of 
the church itself but m iinlit'iry expeditions 
for the kings seivice, in wnich they were the 
standard-bc ircrs of iheir cl nrt hes 

Fiscal Advocate, i lixocntm, m Homan 
antiquyU^, inoftuci of jt ik nndci the Roimn 
finperlR, whojdcuJcd in dl fi lists wherein 
the hscus, or jinvait irei«inr\ wis louctmed 
Jundual Ad ot tics, m tn iiuddk gc, 
those u ho from nt tending mists in the court of 
the count of the jnoMnee, htcoincjiul cs them 
sthts, ind held courts of ihMr \<i ‘^ih thrice i 
\cdr, uiidci tlic n nit of the tria placiU gtne- 
raln 

MaMnilar Adrora^''^, were the ad\f>cates 
of the mother o cit* cdml rluirclK 

Mill ary A hotcUcs w tre iiiliodiiccd in (hu 
t rncs oftonfi sio i when c\ci\ per on was ob- 
liged tonnint nn Ins piopcriy b\ foict , bishops 
and abbots not lying Y>crmiLltd to hear arms, 
recourse w'ls had to knights, noblemen, sol- 
<l ers, or even to princes 

KciTular idiocalcs those tliily formed and 
qmlihcd for their profession by a proper course 
of stud}, the requisite oatli, subscription, li- 
cence ike 

Suhordinafe Adi ocafe^, those appointed by 
other superior ones, acting under them, and 
accouiitaliU to them 

Sup} erne or Soicrdsrn A h ncates, were those 
who had the aiiti'orit} in ehitf, but icted by 
clcjmties or subordmate idvocitcs These were 
cilled \ho pnne pal, gualer, and sometimes 
ccncril ulxotate*' Such in iniii} ci'^cs were 
Kings, &c wl n either tlus hid been (ho en 
rfd\ocit(S, or b came such hv being foundeis or 
sMidowrr o'd idle’s 

1 acu\*y oj A Ivoruics, in Scotland a re- 
fpeckibU hodv of law > ers, in numhi r ilyncLOO 
who p ( id in all < >u c before tl c c<'ints of 
ses loi in ticiir>, nl cxclieipi r Ihcv ire 
also irt lied to plead m llic hoii of piers, nd 
oiht r supreme c > i ^ 1 i d 

ter i Adhocati oi thorafr one of 

tl ( M ht gieat ndictr> of St it( m SroiUnd who 
IS SI eh sit in pill ricnt > ohoiU eltcMon 
Ife j the prmcipil cinwn hwstr i j ^srotlmd 
H IS hutine^s i to k t is a p ildr p osecuto 
md to pk ul m ill i lu Co thvt concein the 
cm\ n 

ADVOC \TI0\ 9 rfrom nd> unfi } The 
office of pkirlinp , pU a , ijiology ( S//r fishcarc) 
ADvoc\riON among cnifniis ilu ictof 
billing another to as ist in pleading some 
au^e 

Advocation, ifttprsot, m thi hw 
of Scotlmd i writ issued by the loid". of sts 
vion, ad\ociting or calhng, a cause trom ui 
jncompc lent ]udgc i(» them ches 
Al>VCK A llONF DFC IMARl M, a 
wntvhich htsfor cliinmig fourth pirt of 
titbe^ or 111 w rds hr longiu »■ to in\ chinch 
AO^OIaTION a (^adiolo, advoiaiun , 
I.dit ) ter of fviug to omething 
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ADVOLUTION » (orf»o/a/w, Lat ) The 
T tot rolling to soHitthuig 

VDVOIJIRY i (ot’oMfric, It r^Adultery 

( Bacov') 

ADVH)W, m ancient law books, signifi 
to justify or maintiiuau act formerly done U 
also signifies to call upon or produce 

ADVOWlil , in ancient ciistuins Tiid hw 
books, denotes the advocate of i church, reli- 
gious house, or the like Thtic were ad- 
vowees of cathedrds, ihlxvs, mon i«terics, Ac 
I hub, ( h trk nngne h ul tlu title of advowee of 
St Peters, king Hupi, of St Riquicr, Ac 
T. h c advowees w ere the gu mhans, protectors, 
mid idiiiiiustialois ol the U iiipc i il eon< erns of 
the churches, ind under then luihority were 
j# issed all eouiracts w hieli related to theiii It 
appeirs iKi, from tlie ino t aucieiiL ihmters, 
th It the donations made to churches w f're con- 
kiied on the persoiij of the advowees lliey 
ilw iCs pi uled the i luscs of llie churches in 
conn md distributed ju li i tor them, in the 
pliee under their jiinsdietion In a sta 
2>l^dvv Tir we meet with id\(nvce p^ra- 
iiiOLint, for the highest patron, that is, the 
king 

A I )VO\\ SON, or A n v o w s e n , in com- 
mon law , SI unifies a right to pri sent to a v ic mt 
benefice Ad>o\\sons forme ilv were most of 
iht m ijipewd int to ni mors and the patrons 
weie piroehial barons the lordship of the 
manor, aiul nitron ige of the church, were 
seldom in dincKiit h^nds, emtil advowsons 
vv(ie given to religious houses But of late 
times, the loreKl ip of the manoi and advowson 
of the church have been divided Advowsous 
arc preseiitaiivc collitivc or donative presen- 
titive, where the patron presents or offers his 
ckrk to the bishop of tin choccbc, to be insti- 
tuted 1 1 his cburcli, colhtivc where the be- 
nefice is^iAcu In tlu bishop is oriu,inal patron 
tile Tv of, oj 1>\ mems of i right he h is acquired 
b> li])sc , don line, is where the king or other 
pitron docs hv a single don ition in writing, 
put tlu ekri into possession, w ithout presenta- 
tioTi, institution, or indne tion ( olkges hold- 
inp^mon advowsous in numhci than a moiety 
of the fellows, are not cipabk of purchasing 
nioie (iruits ol idvowsons by papists are 
TOid Advowsous ire tcoiporal mhentanccs 
in<l 1 1 \ fees, they miy he granted Indeed or 
will, ind arc assets lu the hands of heirs cr 
(xeenlors Presentations to idvowsons lor 
inoucy, or olhir nwnd, are void il 1 h/ 
rip () See Riirnj* 1 cxl law vol i For 
moie on this subject, set 'lomhnss Jacob’s 
Diciionirv irt Advowson 
ADVdWTRY See Adultfry 
Ju ADURE V 71 {adnro, Lai) lo burn 
up (Bacon') 

\1)FS1 a {adu^fus, T at ) 1 Burnt np, 
seorchoxJ (Bacon) 2 It is pCntrill} iipw ap- 
plied to the complexion anef humours of the 
{y)dv ( Pope) 

ADU ‘sJli.D a (See Adust ) Burnt, 
(hied with fire scorched {Milton) 

ADU STIBLL ez (from adust ) That iiiij 
he adiT*tcd, or burnt up 
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AftlJOTION s (from adu^t ) The act of 
burning up, or clrjing, as by fire lllaitcy) 
ADY, in naliiral history, i name given to 
palm-trte ot the island of St Thumas 
DYNAMIA (from a, pnv and 
pofvcr ) A defect of viuil power constituting in 
C uilen, order ii of the class neuroses, and 
comprehending ‘-yncopt, dyspepsia, aiidh}po« 
condriasis 

ADYlU\f, in pagan intiquity, the most 
retired and sacred place of their temples into 
which none but the priests were iliowed to 
enter The term is purely Greek, signifying 
inaccessible 

ADZE, or Addice, a cutting tool, of the 
a\-kind , h iving its bl ule in ide thin, and irch- 
ing, and its edge at right to the handle, 

chiefly used for tal ing off thin chip'* of tiiiiber 
or boards, and for jnring aw ly ccrtiin irregu- 
larities wViuli the IV e^iinot conic a*^ 

Ah ,or a diphthong compounded of A and 
F Authors are by no me ins igreed as to the 
use ol the at in English words Some, from a 
consideration that it js no jirope r diphthon^ in 
our language (its sound being no other turn 
that of ilie simple c,) contend that it ought to 
be entirely disused , and, in fact, the siiiijile e 
his of I lie been much adeijited instead ot the 
Ilonnii r as m the word c'juator, &.e 

LA, in uitujuitj, leasts ind combats, 
nlchrated in -I gmi, m lionoui of their ki ig 
A acus 

A \C1^S, the ‘on of Ti pitcr bvAgini 
When thi ish <if A ginawas dep ipulated by i 
jdaguc, his f iilur, lu coitijiis ion to his grief 
changed ill the i its upon it into men iiid 
women who wer». called Myrmidon, from 
fxvrUti^ fin ant 1 he foundation ol tlic fable is 
said to be, th it wlun thecouiitri had beqn dc 
populated by pirates, w ho forced t lie few ihit 
rtiinijiid to tile shelter in ciic*! Abacus eii- 
/oiin^ul them to come out, and b> eoiiimeicc 
and industry ri rover wh it they had lost His 
cli iracter for justice was such, that, in a time ot 
iimvcTsil drought, lie wu'i normniud by ibe 
Delphic oracle to intercede for Circece, uid his 
prayer was mswtred 1 he pagans also ima- 
gined that A icus, on account of lus impartial 
’justice, wis ( hoscii by Pluto one of tlit thrtje 
’I iidges ot the dt id , and that it was his proi nice 
tojudat theFuropeans 

J^OHMMOIARdTA, in antuputj a 
Greek term, signifying the chief, or hidtrof 
the Jewish tij>ti\cs m Hib>loiiii The jew i h 
name was rosch-galcth 

A^( inilJM, a genus of the I inn^an ehss 
and order crjjitogainia, fungi, with membra- 
nous cises, glibrous both suits filial with 
naked seeds notcobtnng Its spec us are < It v cn , 
of which some are dustered, and others so- 
litary 

AEDES, In Roman autiquit\, signified ©?•- 
d manly a house, but often a ch ij)cl or mferior 
kind of temple not eon'^ccrated 

AiiDII E.^^dilis, among the ancient Ro- 
paans, implied a magistrate, whose chid busi- 
ness consisted in supcnntending ethhees of all 
kinds, e spec ally iho t winch belon^al to the 


public, as temples, aqueducts, budges &c 
'Ihcy iiad also the care of the highways, public 
plices, weights, and ineasures The prices of 
provisions were also fixed by the adiies, who 
also punished lewd women, and such persons 
as fieqiieiiicd gaming hotises J hey h d the 
cusUnly of the plebiscita, or orders ol the peo- 
ple, inspected all comedies, and other pieces of 
wit, and were obliged to evhibit luagmficciit 
gimes to the i topic at their own esspnee 
There were origin dly only two adiles, who 
were chosen out of tiieeoninion people, but 
these in general being unible to sujjpoit the 
t nonnous txpence attending their ofhee, two 
others were created out of the pitiician order 
these took upon themsch t the chirgesoflhe 
games, and were t dll d xdilis curulcs, or iin- 
jore , is the two plebeiuis were stilal luinorc 
fuhiis C aesar, in fJider to cast these four mi- 
gistratis, increased their iminber to siv, calling 
the two additioivd ones a tides cerealts, from 
their hiving the inspection of all manner of 
grain committed to their care 

A^DITUUS, in Roman iniiquitj, an officer 
belonging to the temple, who had the charge 
of the offerings, trea^-ure, ind sacred utensils 
The female deities had a worn in oliicer of this 
kind cilled Aliditui 

A DOI \ , the same as Pu n e N d A 
A DON, daughter of Pandirus married 
Zethus brother to \mphion, by whom she hid 
a son e died Ilyliis Slie was so jealous of I er 
sister Niobe, bccmc^she Ind moit children 
thin herself, that she itsolved to murder the 
elder, who w is educatecl with Ityhis She by 
mist ike killed her own sr n md wis thmged 
into i rightmgale is she attempted to kill her- 
self 

iCDORIA, (rttJoire from r ivodt^fif^ or 
from tf mg and ulw to se( ) 1 he pudtudi, or 
evt». 1 ml sj. XU il or^ ms m ft m lU 

A DOSOPllI \ («i^o4op*« from i,. and 
to litfik Kind) ilatiis fiom tiie womb 
pasism^ through the i igini 

A GI SI A (ineient gcograjihv,) now 
the Vrehipdigo, a jiart of iht Mediterranean, 
s par iiing J mope from Asi i and Africa, wasl|, 
ing, on one hand Greet t and Mietdonia on 
the otiier ( am aiiel loni \ 1 lu origin of th? 

nunc i f^reatly disputed lest us idianccd 
three ojumons one, th it it is so calKd fiom 
the in my islands the rein, at a distance appear- 
ing like so m uiy stoats motlur l)ceons« A^gpa 
quetnof the Ami/ons ndird in it a third 
opinion 1 , because A gtiis tlic lather of The- 
seus ihrewhiiubf Ifiu ulloT j; into it 

AZGbUS, ki> g ol Atluns, son cif Pandion, 
being desirous of 1 n in- c Inidren, went to con- 
sult the or lelt and m Ins rc iir i, stopped at ll e 
court of Pittheus, king o( I roe/ene, who gave 
him his d lugliler A thra in inarnagc He left 
her pregn mt, and told h» r, if ‘■he had a son to 
send him to Athens as soon a^ he could lift a 
stone under w hich he had concealed his sw ord 
Bv this sword he was to be known to ^geus, 
wEo did not wish to m d t anv public discov erv 
of a son, for fear of his nephews, the Pallan- 
tides, who expected his crow n A^tlira became 
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luotherof Theseus, \ihom she acforchjtiglysent 
fo Athens with hib fithers sword At tint 
tune A geu 9 Inccl with M*.dci, the divorcee} 
w ifc of Tason When rhcstiis c ime to Athens, 
Medci^ fttiempted to poison him, but hq ts- 
ca{>edi, and upon shewing Jl^geus the sworrl he 
wore, dijco^crtd himseJf to bf bis son (Apol- 
lod Pans Kc ) 1 ii<. i ‘ ts supposed 

to be called after him Theseus when he rc- 
turnjjljjfroiTi Crete, omitted to hoist white suls 
as a8l|hal of his subduing the Minotaur, is he 
had agreed with il gcus His disconsohtc 
father dt the siglit ot the blick siils, thicw 
himself nito this sci iLgeiis reigned 48 yeirs, 
and died 13 C 12J > 

^GIAS, (t/jyw from ui^agoaly) a white 
concretion in the pupil ol the e}t , so called 
bocausL goits art bain to be freqiiLjitK subject 
to it 

^GICIRAS In botany, a genus of tlu 

1 innean class uid order penUndria, inonogynn, 
llui disUnguished ( alyx fiic-cleft, petils 
lue cdpsiil cur^cd, one-cclled, one vabid, 
one sttdcd It li i bt< n only found in the Mo 
liucis, wimh produtc two species, the i 
inapw ind i minus 

^ GIDION, anaincgiNcii to a colUinini 
for inRammations nid demixionsof the eve 

il (/HOPS, or R GVLOPS, (atyt/Xw^, from 
and U14. the ey( ) In surgery an iilctr in tlu 
internal canthus of thce\e, so c died, liecuisc 
go Its art said to bi ptcuhailv subject to it 

2 1 he holm-o iV bee luse its acorns resemble 
agoits eje 3 1 he gnat wild oat grass, or 
dink, resembling in eolom tlic goat s c\c , coii- 
stitiiting a genus of the I inntau clas-* and order 
polygaiiiia,uiorioecia thiisclnracien ^d herm 
calyx, glume or husk ibout three flowered, 
cartilaginous, eoiol, glume indinain a triple 
awn, ‘Stamens three, st>les two, sud out 
Malt ‘•tamens three It i^ a iiatw t of the south 
of Puropt and ofleie foui spetics to the eye of 
the nUuralist 

TfOiVA, chuglitei of Asopus, had 7h icus 
by Jupiter changed into a fl imt of fire Slit 
alterw arils inarntd Actor son of Myrmidon, 
b^ whom she had 'lorne chddreii, who eon- 
ajiind against their fitlur Some si\ that sht 
wa changul by Jupiter into the ishnd which 
bc<trs her name 

iPcTNA, an island formerly called (Lnopia, 
in a jurt of the iEgean sea, ciiUd Saronirus 
Sinus The inhibitants were very |>oweiful 
by sea, and give thtmsciies to Darius when hv 
demanded submission fnim all the ( m tl s 1 he 
Athenians under Peru ies expelled them from 
their possessions , the island is now t iIU d Lngij 
Herodot Strab Ac 

A^GINn'^riA III botanv, i ^eniK of the 
Linn^an class and order didynuni , mgios- 
permn, tbus chinclenstd cilyxonc leived, 
bpathacc cou^, or she ithy, enrol cinipiiuil itt , 
twO-hpped, capsule many cells j ht o\|y 
known of It Is a n iti\ t of Malab ir 

^OIDCUS, a ^ rname ot Jupiter, from In 
the gofit Amiltbxas skm, instead of i 
$htcld, m ine war of the Tuans 

^OITHILA fr» betany, a genus of the 
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^ inn^an class and order lelrandria, monogymn 
lus characltrHed , t ily'^ foiir-toof hed 5 corol 
foiir-clefm^ style scnubifid, berry two-celled, 
w ith two seeds 111 each It is an uiliabUan^rf 
btuh the Indus, and eight species of it ^|H| 
been discovered ^ 

iLGIlI\, 1 town of Arhiia, supposed to be 
founded by Ailgirus, the sixth king of Sicyoii, 
Old Situate between ^ gnim and Sicyon, oppo- 
sitt to Piriiassns It is now a small village 
c died Hylocastro 

A GIS, in the ancient mythology, a name 
given to th( shield or buck It 1 of Jupiter and 
Pdl IS ^Ihf ^o It Am lithe i, which Ind suck- 
led love luingdiad, ihitgod is siid to have 
covered his buckler with tlu skm tViereof, 
whence the ippcllUion a«^is, from «i|, «yo , 
she f>oai. Jupiter, ifterwards restonng the 
beast to life again, covered it with i new skm, 
and placed it unong the stirs As to his buck- 
ler, he m ide a pi eseut of it to Mincn a whence 
that goddess s buckler is dso called egis — Mi- 
nerva, having killed the Gorgon Medus i, iidilcd 
her head 111 the middk of the tgis, whuli 
henceforth had the i iciiltv of com t rting into 
**toiu all those who looked tlienon , is Medus 1 
her'»tlfhad done during her life — k)thers like 
the aegis not to have been a bii'^kltr but i 
cuins or breast-plate 

iEGIbTHUS, son of Thyestes by his own 
d mgliter Philopcn, who, to conce d her shame, 
exposed him in the woods some «ay he was 
tiken up by a shepherd and suckled by a goat 
w liencc he was rilled iEgisthiis lie corrupted 
CKtenmstri the wife of Agamemnon, and 
with her assist mce slew her husband, and 
reigned seven yeais in Mycenje He was, 
together with C lytemm stn slam b\ ()rtste‘» 
Poinptv used to cdl Tubus ( ncbir A^^isthus, 
on leeouut of Ins lining conupted his wile 
Miitia, whom he dletw ird put awav though 
he h id three children by her 

A"(tIUM, ( inciti t gi^ograph} ) a town of 
Aehaia Propiii, five miles from tiu place 
wlu re Hehce stood, and f imons lor tlie council 
of th'* Aoheans, which usudlymct there, on 
ic (Ol nt eitlu r of tlu digmtv, or commodious 
itinUon of tlu phcc It w is d'^o fimcms for 
the worship of ' j Convention il 

lupiler ind of Punch c ui ( f T.he tern 
tory of TEgunii vv is watered by two rivers vi/ 
the Phceiiix lud Mtguntas Tlie epithet is 
^ gicnsis 

il <tI L In botanv i genus of the I mne an 
(liss and order polyuidrii, rnonogvnia thus 
distinguishcid calyx fivclobed, petals five, 
berry globul ir m uiy-cclled, with numerous 
••ceds in each The only known species of this 
genus is a tree in the List Indies with thorny 
branches, and a fruit equally delicious to the 
taste and fragrant to thesnulf 

71 GI lA, {ruy>t» from atf) the same as 

il gias 

A GOri ROS m astronomy, a name given to 
the consttll ition Capricorn Thus says Lucan 
Yarn mutator circuits anm * 

“ TLgoceron, cancrumque tenet *’ 

Pan, dignified by the poets, and elevated to 
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ihc stars, trawformcd himstlf into a goat, and 
was culled -flbgoccr \8 

iT* GO^>DltiM, (from no^ay^a. or, (rc- 

« rsc(i) nyftt TToiof, if}( gotif ) Goiit-wetd, or 
ut-wort, so named from Us siipfjoscd btncfit 
this disease tallul lUo wild mgtlicd, or 
herb gcrurd A gemis^ in the Liinudii thss 
and order peiitaudrn, trigynii, thus character- 
ised /fruit o\ ulc-oblong, ribbed, petals in- 
flected, heart shaped, unequal The only 
Known species is to be found wild in our ow ii 
hedges and road sides, with small white flow cis, 
and leaves resembling those of the angelica 

COHN In botany, a genus of 
the Liniic 111 class and order mon(pcia,diandria 
Its male is an ament, eommon cilyx three- 
cleft, pirtial one tubular, corolless, anther 
four-lobtal In its female the flowers ire 
aolitary , calyx as in the male, corolless, 
styles three, united at the base, capsule three 
ained T, he only known species is a tree of 
e East Indies, with flowers issuing from the 
end of the brant hlets 

AlGYFII A< UM s a n oiiitnicnf ( orisist- 
ing of honev \ < idtgre ist and v iriej? \r {Quin ) 
A INAUIA ,111 nitiqiury, i num ^ntn 
to the senators of Miletus, f)eeu‘-t tnc) h Id 
thnrde liber itions iboud \ ship 

A^ J , orEA I , oi A I In compound name 
all, or iltogether So Aldrtd iliogt.ih»r re- 
verend Allred altogcllu r pe iccful (6iG< n'' 
JhlA*, iinphes issistance So I Ifwm is vk- 
torious (Gtisofi) 

iFLlA CAPllOIlNA, a name given by 
the emperor Adrin fiom 71 bus that of his 
own faimlv, irul C \jntolinus the epithet of 
Jupiter, lo the new city whith he ciustd to 
be limit iboul A 1) J31', ncu the spot whcit 
the incicnt Teiusalcm stood, andwhuh on 
his \i It to the eastern pirts of the Romm 
empire hefouml in rums 

A I IAN CLAUDIUS, a Romm ophi t 
ofPracncste, in the reign ol Adii ui He liisl 
tiught rhetoric at Rome, but Uing disgusted 
with his profession he beenne luthor, and 
published treatises on animals in seventeen 
books, on various history in fourteen books, 
&c HI Greek, a language which he piefencd 
to Latin He w is sum mied homy 

moulhfd, oil iccount of the peculiar sweetness 
of his style Martial refers to this excellence 
lib xn cpigi 24 

“ Ojucunda, C ovine, solitude, 

Carruca magis, essedocme gratutn 
Facuridi mini inunus ^liarni 
7ELURUS,iifWythology, a deity wor«hippecl 
by the ancient j^gyptians, under the form of 
a cat, or that of a man, with the head of that 
animal They had likewise a goddess, whom 
they represented under the figure of a woman 
witn the head of a cat The ^Egyptians had 
so superstitious a regard for this inimal, that 
the killing it, whether by accident or design, 
was punishecl with death and Diodorus re- 
lates, that in the time of extreme famine they 
choie rather to eat one another, than touch 
these sacred animals 

iEMOBOLlUM, m anhq^tty^ tlte blood Of 
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a bull Of ramy offered in the sacrifices called 
taurobolw ind ctiobolia. 

AiNAHI A> an island in the bay of ( umac, 
which Pliny says derived its name from its 
being the stition of the ships of iLneas 

iLNLAS, in fabulous history, a fimous 
TTO]in prince, son of Anchises and Venus 
At the destruction of Troy he bore his aged 
fithtr on his beck, ind saved him from the 
Greeks, but being too solicitous about Jus son 
and household gtids, lost hii> wife CrcuA 
ting on board i ship, he set sail, and landed in 
Macedonia, in Sicily, and in Africa, where he 
was kindly received by queen Dido, but for- 
saking her he landed m Italy, where he married 
Lavima the diughter of king Ictinus, and 
defeated Tiirnus, to whom she had been con- 
tracted After the deith of hib father-in-law 
he was made king of the Latins, over whom 
he reigned three years but )oming wilh the 
Aborigines, he was slam in i battle against the 
Tuscans Virgil lias rendered tht name of 
this prince immortal, by making him the hero 
of his poem 

iLNEID, the name of \^rgils (clcbnted 
epK poem Ihere I'* iiolhiiig in intiquity to 
eqiiil the sixth book of thcyrneid Yet, a 
liie wilier, M Li Hiipc, in his Ivcet, ot 
I eetuics it the 1 yn luii, doc-» not allow Virgil 
to be the inventor ot i single incident, and 
rirctly of i veis in his ijoern lie ac- 
knowledges however, that tlie thud, fourth, 
ind sixtii btioks aie idmirable productions 
In the estimation of this author, tlie cxeUlcnce 
of Virgil rests on the constant perfection of his 
style, lo surpass which seems impossibU It 
is a once, licsiys, the delight and despur ol 
all who wish to enlliv ite poetr\ , so ih vi if In 
his not equdletl Homer in invention, \ inetv, 
or constant interest, he his surpass! d him iii 
the le luty of pirlicuhr puls, and in the fine 
t isle with which he has embellished Uis nar- 
ratives 

A'NI, in ineient geogriphv, an island of 
the Red se i, situated to the east of Hippos and 
south of the El initic gulf 

XNIGMA, a proposition put in obscuie 
ambiguous, ind gene r illy contradictory terms, 
to puz/lc, or exercise the wit, in finding out 
Its meuung, or, in obscure discourse, covering 
some common and well-know n thing, under 
rcnvitc and common terms The word is 
fiarmed of aivi^^leoOai, obscure tnnture, to Innt a 
thing darklif , of aoof, an oLscure speech^ dis* 
course The I atins sometime call it scirpus 
sirpus, or scrupiis The populace with us 
name it riddle , from the Beigic raeden, or the 
Saxon araethan, to interpret The use of asni^,- 
mas was very great among the Egyptians G d^ 
thinks they might borrow their custom fiom 
the Hebrews, among whom, it is certain, 
senigmas were not less in use Witness Sam- 
son s riddle, Tudg xiv 12, 13 I will now put 
forth a riddle to you, &c rtrn, i e according 
to V atable, an senigmatical problem the LXX 
render it, xjfo^wt^ Solomon is said to have 
been particularly skilful in the solution ot 
aenigmas Joseph Antiq lib v cap 2 
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Clement assures us, tliat the J gyptwiis placed 
sphinges before their temples , to intimate that 
the doctrines of God and religion were stnig- 
mattcal and obscure See Hferog ly phic 
il!«mgn)as consist in words, wnich, whi- 
ther they be in prose or terse, contain eiihcr 
m>tne description, i question, or a proso|)opa.ia 
The last kind are the most pleasing, in ismucli 
as they gi\c life and action to thingsi which 
otherwise have them not To make an enig- 
ma, therefore, two thingf arc to be pitched on, 
which bear some resemblance to each other, 
as Uie «un and a monarch, or a ship and a 
house and on tins resemblance is to be raised 
a superstructure of contranetits to amu<^e and 
perplex It is easier to find great subjects for 
asnigmas in figures than in words, inasmuch 
as painting attracts the eyes and excites the at- 
Unlion to disco\er the sense Ihe subjects of 
enigmas in painting, are to be tiken cither 
from history or fible, the composition here is 
a kind of metamorphosis, wherein, e ^ hum m 
figures arc changed into trees, and rivers into 
metals It is cssentnl to tenigmas, that the 
history or fable, under which thc) are pic- 
sented, be known to ev ery body , othtrwiso it 
will be two .eniginas instead of one , the first 
of the history or fable the second of the sense 
m which It IS to he tiken Another esstntnl 
rule of the cnigm i is, that it only admit of one 
a^nse Evtrvanigina which is susceptne of 
different interpret i lions, all equally n itural, is 
so fir imperlect Ihe alchemists arc great 
dealer^ in the aeiugnntic language, then pro- 
cesses for the philosopher s stone being generally 
wrapped up in riddles e g bac ix mare et 
fdemiiia circuluui, inde quadran^ulum hine 
triangulum, lac eirculiun, ethibebis hbidcm 
pliilosophorum — b Meiiestncr h is attempted 
to rtduce the composiiion and resolution of 
cnigm ts to a kind of art with fixed rules and 
pntiiipics winch he calls the philosophy of 
jcnigimi t images 1 here are some trnigmas 
in historv , complu ate d to i degree w Inch much 
transcends all rules and has given great per- 
piexitv to the interpreters of them Such is 
that Cl lebrated antic it one A' li i Laclia ( ns- 
pis, about which many of the learned have 
pu/’»ied their heads Tlicreart two exemplars 
oi It one found 140 vtars ago on \ i larble 
nea’' Bologn'i, the other in in mcient MS 
writttn in Gothic letters, at IS ilaii It is 
controverted between tlic two eiln , which i 
to be reputed the more autiieniic 

lilt Bonoman Jb ingui i 
D M 
1 Eclia ( ribpis, 

IvJcc vjr, nec niutier, 

Nec audiogyna, 

Nec ptitUa, neejuvems 
Ncc anus, 

Nl.c cast t, nec mcretnx. 

Nee pudica, 
bed oninid 
' vublata 
j\ equip fame, neque feno, 

Neque veticno , 

bed 01 itubuis 
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Nec c«lo, nec terns, 

Nec pquis, 

Sed tibiqut jacet 
Lucius Agatho Prisciiis, 

Nec mantub, nee ainator, 

Nec iiecessarius , 

Neque maerens, iveque gaudeiib, 

Neque ffeiis , 
ilanc , 

Nec inolern, nee pyramidein, 

Ncc scpulchrum, 

Sed omnia, 

Scit et nescit, cm posuerit 
Tliat IS to s ly To the gods m mes, iLha Lscliii 
Crispis, neither man, m>r woman, nor her- 
maphrcKlitc, neither girl, nor joung woman, 
nor old, neither chaste, nor a whore, nor a 
modest woman , but all these killed neither 
by hunger, nor steel, nor poison , but by all 
these rests neither in heaven, nor^on earth, 
nor in the waters, but every- where Lucius 
Agatho Pnscius, neitlur her husband, nor 
lover, nor friend, neither soi rowful, norjo\ful, 
nor weeping, certain, or unccrtmi, to whom 
In rears this monument, neither creels her a 
temple, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb, but all 
ihise In the MS at Milan, instuid of D M 
we find A M P P 1) and at the end the fol- 
low ing addition 

Hoc ist ‘sepulchrum intiLs cadaver non habens 
Hoc est cadaver sepiilchruin extra non habens, 
Sed cidivcr idem cst A sipiiltlirum sibi 
I c Here is a sepulchre without i corpse , 
lieie !«• a corpse without a sepuli hre the corpse 
and scjsulcnre are one and the anie \Ve 
find neir fifty sever il solutions of this auigma 
idvaiiced by learned iqcn Manus Michail 
Angel us maintains TFliiis I a,li i C rispus to 
signify rain-water tailing into the sea Ri 
Vitus fir*'t explained it of Niobe tiinud to a 
stone, afterwards of the r itional soul, ind after- 
wards of the Platonic idea, Jo liirnus, of 
the materia prima , b i Schottius, of an cunucli , 
by others it has been thought, a lawsuit, a 
shulow, music, hemp, friendship, chistitv, 
poj)e Joan, Lot s wife, the Christian ehurcii, 
6lc &c 

iLNIGMAl ICAL, something which re- 
lates to, or partakes of, the nature of dcniginas 
JFNIGMAlOGRAPUbR, or J^nioma- 
TiST, \ in il er or explainer of anigmas 
J 2 ,\IGM VrOGRAPHY, or A mcma- 
TOLory, the art of making, or of explaining, 
or of eollecliiisi anigmas 

iBNllliOLOGlC Ub, m poctiy, a verse of 
two dactyls, and three trochflLi, as IVaclia dira 
])lac ent triu i juvciitj? 

iCOLlC, or ^OLiAMT, m grammar, ile- 
noub one of the five didects of the Grcfk 
toiigui It was hr<it used m Bocotia , whence 
It passed into Aloha, and was that which Sap- 
pho and Alcaus wrote in The iPolic dialect 
generally throws out the aspir itc or sharp ^int, 
and agrees ui so many things with die Jjonc 
dialect, that the two are usually confounded 
together 

iCoLic VERSE, carmen i'rohcuin, a kind 
of measure, cousisUng first oi an lambie. Of 
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Spondee, then of two anauests, di\ulcd by a 
fcyllablc, and lastly, a sylhble common 
ibOLlPILt, in hydf'iulic«, a hollow ball 
of tnctal. With A \er\ small holt or opening, 
chiefly iisul to shew the convcrtibiliiy of iter 
into tnstic steam The best wav of fitting up 
this instrument, is uith a very slcT^dtr net U or 
pijie, to screw on and oft, for the con^ eincnct 
of introducing ihc w iter into the insidt , for 
by unscrewing the pipe, and nnmcrging tlie 
bail in water, it readily fills, the hole being 
pretty large , and then the pipe is strewed on 
But if the pipe do not strew oft, jts oniice is 
too small to mret its way in against the includerl 
air , and therefore to expel most of tht air, tht 
ball is healed red hot, and suddenly plunged 
witll Its orifict into water, which viill then 
rush m till the bill is about two-thirds filled 
With theivater The water having been in- 
troduced, the bill IS set upon the fire, which 
graduilly heals tht coiitiiiitd water, and con- 
verts it into elastic steun, which nishts out by 
the pipe with great Molence and noise and 
thus continues till all tht water is so elisclnrg- 
ed, though not with a constant uid umfonn 
blast, but by ills md the stronger the iirt is, 
the more cnstic will the ste^m be and the 
force of the blisi Care should be tiltn tint 
the bill be not set upon i violent fire with lery 
little water in it, mid that the sunlj pipe be 
not stopped with anv thing, ior m suen ease, 
the included elastic stcim will suddenb burst 
the ball w ith m cry d mgcroiis explosion 1 his 
instrument, DcsCirtes, indolhtrs, liaic niuU 
use of to itcount for the natural e luse, and 
gtntriUon, of wind — \nd hence its name, 
jt'ohpila, t| d pill /Eoli Ji olns^ lull or 
the oj A^ulus Dr Plott gi\ts 
an instinct where tht J\ olipileis uiualK used 
to blow tht bre the lord of the minor ot 
Pssington IS bound by his tenure U> dnu i 
t oojc e\er\ Ncw-)cars daj, three tii les round 
tile ti ill of the leird of liilton, while Jack oi 
}Iiiton (a bra7tii figure h nin^tht structure of 
an 71 olipile) blows the fire 

7b Ol IS, or A OLI A, in ancient geogr'iphv, 
a (onntry ol Asia mmoi, situ it» Ik Iweeii Trois 
to the north ind lonii to the south Accoul- 
ing to Stnbo it extended from iht promontory 
1 ectus to tlic rner Herinns, and contuned 
eleven cities Ihe 71 inns ice ording to Jose- 
phus wen descended from 1 hshih, one of the 
sons of J wan , while the Ciretk historians say 
they descciidtxUrom JT olus 

TCOLUS, in mechanics a smdl machine, 
the invention of Mr lidd, calculated for 
changing the an in rooms w btn too hot or un- 
fit flu respiration It supplies the place of a 
square in the window, and works with veiy 
little noise, like the sails of a common window 
ventilator 

A2oi us, in m\lholog\, the god of the winds, 
was the son of Hippotas, by Menecla, tlie 
daughter of Hy lliis, king of 1 ipara He dw elt 
Jtt tne island StTongg\lt, one of the seven 
Islands that are called 7roli ni, as being under 
the dominion of TFolus Others say, that his 
tfndenae wab m the island Lipara and others 
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at Rhegium, m Italy But all agree in giving 
him nu alisolute authority o\er the winds, 
which they say lit confined m avist ca-iern, 
and Itt loose wiienc\ cr he pleased I he n une 
stems to l^ deru ed from aioxo various j because 
the winds over which he presided are ever vary- 
ing 

Aeolus s harp, a Ter\ pleasing musical 
instrument, invented by Kntner Ihe con- 
struction IS ptrltclly simple, consisting ot little 
more than i number of tatgnt or wire strings, 
distended ni parallel lints o\tr a box of w jort 
with a thin top tont lining soimdhoks W htn 
the strings are tuned unison and the inslrument 
IS pi iced in a proptr situ ition to rectnc a cui- 
reiitof air, it produces b) the tremulous motion 
given by the wind to ihe strings, a soft, mur- 
muring and jdeAsmg combination of sounds, 
which IS beautifully dc (ribid by Phomson in 
his Castle of Indokncc 

“ A certain music never known h'»fore 
Here lull d tht ptiisive mtl intholy mind , 
r ull easily obtain d Behoves no more. 

But sidelong, to the gently w wing wind 
To liv the wcll-lund instrument reclind, 
I rom whu h, with airy-flying fingers light. 
Beyond eat h niort li touch the most refin d, 
Iht god of winds drew sounds oi detp 
delight, 

AVhence,w ith just causc,lhc harpofA" olus. 
It highr 

Stveril attempts to exphin the principles of 
the wild liirmony of this instrument have 
lieen made by diftercnt authors , but wehdve 
sttn none so satisfactory as that of Dr M 
\oiuig, winch lb subjoined Hit partieks of 
i current of air, which strike ag ansi the niiddlt 
point of a stretched el istic string, will mo\ e the 
wholt string irolii its rectilinear position and 
IS no bbst continues of the sime strength ior 
an> consider ible time, dlhough it be iMeto 
riinove the string from us rcetilineil position 
>et, unless it be too rapid md violent, it will 
not be iblc to 1 cep it bent, the fibre will 
theiefore, by its elasticity, return to its fonnec 
position anei by its icquired velocity pass it on 
the other side, and so continue to vioratc 'ind 
cxtitc pulses 111 the air, which will produce 
the tone of the entire stiing But, il the eur- 
iiutof ur be too strong and rapid when the 
siring is bent trom tl e rceiilinc il position, it 
will not be ibk to ri cover it, l>ut will continue 
bent and belly ing like tlu u rdage of a ship in 
a brisk gak However though the whole 
string cannot perform its vilirstions, the sub 
ordinate ihquot par’s inav, which will be oi 
dilfeient lengths lu diflcrrnt e ises according to 
the rapidity ol the hi ist I bus when tlie v e 
locity of tfiL current of an increiscs so as to 
prevent the vibration of the whole string, these 
particles winch strike ag^nnst the middle poii ’ 
of the halves of the string agitate tliosc hahc^ 
and as these lialves vibrate, m half the tinu- «f 
the whole s*nng though the blast ina\ be too 
lapul to idmit of the v ibration of the whole, 
\ct It can hive nonion eifert in preventing the 
motion of the halves, than it would have on the 
whole Slum, were its tension qiudi pk, for 
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the timeii pt \ibration8 in strings of diifevent 
lengths, agrecang m other circumstaiwMii are 
direcll^ as the lengths, and in strings diifenng 
ix^tension, and agreeing m other circuinstances, 
inversely as the square rocitb of the tensions, 
($^e Chord) md therefore, their iibratioiis 
inay btcoiiic strong, enough to excite such pulses 
will aflcct the drum at the car and the 
like may be said of other aliquot divisions of 
Ae string Those part leks u Inch strike against 
sqch points of the stimg as arc not m the 
middle or aliquot parts, \^ill mierrunt and 
coimteraet c ich other s vibrations, as is the case 
of synijiathetic uid secondary tones, and there- 
fore will not proflucc a sensible efltet Wlien 
^olian notes are heard which ire not produced 
by any submultiple of the string (see Har- 
310NICS,) they are very transitory, uid im- 
mediately vary their pitch, till they coincide 
with tht notts next ibovc or below tliQin, 
which are jjrodiiccd by exact aIi(}uot parts of 
the whole string ind thus the hannuny is 
never interrupted by long continued discords 

JEON, («iov, age,) liter illy signihcs the 
duration of i thing 

^dN, /nnt, h/(, duialiojf ) the life 

or spirit of m in the spinal marrow , or fuiu 
tion of life 

^ON, among the followers of PI Uo, was 
used to signify any virtue, Utnbute, or per- 
fection hence they represented the deity a an 
assemblage of all jiossible a:ons, and called him 
I ^cek term 8ignifvng/w//rtc?s llu 
\ alenUiiianS, who, in the hist ig,es of the 
church, blended the conceits of the Jewish 
cabalists, the Platoni^ts, and the Chaldcin 
philosophers, with the simplicity of the Christ- 
ian doctrine, mv ented a kind of 1 heogony, or 
Genealo^of Gods (not unlike that of Hesiod,) 
whom they called bvseceral glorious names, 
and all W the general ippcllation of A.oiis 
among which they reckoned zuy Lift , AoTov, 
Word, Movoykr»jf» Only^begotteti , Full- 

ness , and many other div me powers and ema- 
nations amounting in number to thirty which 
th^'y fancied to he successively derived from 
one another, md all from one wlf-onginated 
deity, named Bythus, i c profound or un- 
fath unable , whom thc' c died likewise. The 
mo^-t high and ineffable butlicr See Va- 

JUEHTINIA^S 

JEORA, among ancient nhysK ms, a pecu- 
liar kind of exercise, which eon istwl in be- 
ing carried 4bout in a litter or otbei vehicle 
Sometimes the patient s bed w as hung by ropes, 
in the manner of a ham mot k, and moved 
backwards and forwaids Trav 11 mg m ^ 
chariot, or on board a ship or boat, weie also 
accounted so many kiiids of leoio 
ASQUALIS TOLYGAMIA, (J.qual Poly- 
gamy ) The name qf the first order in the class 
^Dgenesia of Linndua> system, containing 
thq^e compound Bowers, w hich hat e all the 
herma^jHodite andalike See Box a n y 
mqttus, equal,) equally the 

as ans^ 

JRQUISONANT a musical term, properly 
l«pp|tr«blc to but whicli is frequently 
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giv eu to octaves, because they so affect the ear 
I ilinost to seem one and the same aound 
AJbR, (a»,g, from aw aor, light, ether, Hebr ) 
The transpaix^nt, elastic fluid that surrounds 
the globe 

Akr jixus See Carbonic ACT0 
A KA, in chronology, is tlie same as cpoc^, 
or epocln, and meins a fixed point of tune, 
froffi which to begin a computation of the 
\ears ensuing Ihe word is sometimes also 
vviitlen iia in ancient authoi** Its origin la 
contested, though it is probably from the Arabic 
for time appointed Some imagine that it 
IS formed fioin a er a the abbreviations of the 
words annus erat Augusti, or from a era the 
initials of the words annus erat regni Augusti, 
because thi Spaniards began their computation 
from the lime that their country came under 
the dominion of Augustus Tor an account of 
the pnneipd aras see Hi och 

A* a A dso me ms the way or mode of ac- 
counting nine 1 hus w e say sucli a y tar of the 
C hristiaii a?ra, &c 

iEliARIUM, the treasury or place wheie 
the public money was deposited amongst the 
Romans A"i iniiin difltrs from fiscus, as 
the fii si contained ihe public money, the «econd 
that of trie prmcc the names are, however, 
sometimes used indiscrmmialely There are 
several treasuriis mentioned in history , as A?’ra- 
num Sanctius, Privatum, Vicesimarum, Hu 
thyi. Veneris, Ac 

-3^RAR1US, a name v inously ipplicd by 
the Romans 1 To a degrided citizen $ 
lo an ofluer who distributed money to the 
^oldiery, or people 3 To one employed in 
coming or working hr is 4 lo i soldier who 
received pw 

AT RATA AQl; A See Zi men r water 
AERAl CD IRON a name given by Bi rg- 
man to what is commonly c died rust of non, 
but which modern chemists denote by caibo- 
nate of iron, being formed by the luiioii of that 
substance with Uie water and caihonic acid 
supplied by the atmosphere See Carbo- 
nate OF Ikon 

Aerated muriatic acid, called by 
Scheele dephlogistic ited niurntic acid, is i 
combination of that acid with the base of vUal 
air, or the oxygenous principle, and is now 
termed oxygenated muriatic acid, which see 
AlRAI FD MINERAL alkali SveCAK- 
BONA I F OI SOI A 

A^RAT^D VirEFABLE ALKALI ScC 

Carbon 4Te of potash 
Afrated water, so called b\ Bergmaq, 
IS water impiegnated with carbonic acid by 
jhaking these two fluids together, so as to bring 
them as much as possible into contact with one 
another It is somewhat heavier than4)dtiUed 
water, agitation makes it sparkle, it has a 
pungent acidulous taste, and reddens the tinc- 
ture of turnsol Heat decomposes it, LOPjti 
brings It to a state of ebu!htion>and disen^gcs 
the clastic fluid The contact qf mr produces 
the same eflect, and, therefore^ to preserve 
this acidulous liquor, it must be encipiied m 
vessels pxpperiy stopp^, and standing itivR 6^1 
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tilace, or stroogly comprossetl Tins acid so- 
iut^on abounds tnroughioat nature acidulous 
and gaseous inters, such as those of Pyrmont, 
Selt7, &.C coiiswtof It In uniscqucncc of its 
^rcat usexn^U putnd disorders, either by drink- 
ing or bathing, methods and marhincs have 
been invented to impregnate with <. ise and ex- 
pedition any quantity of water witli as much 
ot diife carbonic acid as it can maintain in so- 
lution Dr Priestley was the first who gave an 
account of the [>rocess , but it has since been 
much improved by Dr Nootli Mr Parker, 
and Magdlan See Dr Pnt st ley s lixncrimc nts 
on Air, vol v p 83 and 1 12 (bee Mineral 
WATERS in this Dictionarj) The term 
aerated water is sometimes applied, and per- 
haps with more propriety, to w ater containing 
atmospiaeriL air, to distinguish it from boiled 
water which has been deprived of its a*r by 
heat 

AERIAL ACID, tiu same as Carbonic 
ACJ i>, which see 

Aprjal perspective, is that w I nch re- 
presents bodies chiinnishcd ;nd wtakened m 
projMirtion to tluir (list nice from the e\«* 
Aerial perspective chit^v icsj^tcts the colours 
ofobjecis whose foKt. and lu ti«. it diminishes 
more or less, to ni»l t them ippeir as if moie 
or less remote It is louiukd upon this, tint 
tbt longer the column ol air an ou]ect is sctii 
diroiu^h, the more fethlv do ih visual rajs 
cmitUd fiom it afkot thctve 

ALRTAN'^, in church fnsto v, \ branch of 
Anaus who to the dw^rnus of tint sect added 
some pcenlur (loi;nns if then own, is, tint 
there is no difknnee between bishops and 
priests , a doctrine maintaiiitd by many modern 

SubstaHC s 1 Ptaces where they fell 
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divines, particularly df the presbyterjan and 
reformed churches The sect received its c!c- 
nomiuation fVopl Aonus an Armenian priest of 
the fourth century 

AL'RIEL a (ahius, Lat) 1 Belonging 
to the air, as consistmg of it \Arh ) 2 Pro- 

duced by the air ( Dry den) 3 Inhabiting the 
air {,Milton) 4 JF*lacea in the air {Popt) 

5 Higli , efev ned in situation {Philips) 

AERl bORM FLUIDS See Ga s 
ALR lTlS from unpf the air ) The 

jasper-stone from its sky-blue tinge, also, for 
the same reason the herb blue pimpernel 
AFROGRAPilY, (fiom avpatr, andygafet;, 
I descnlc ) a description of the air or atmo- 
sphere, Its- limits, properties, &c amounting 
to niLic b llic same as Aciology, unless the latu r 
be confined to tliLthcor), and the former to 
the description 

\LllOI mis (f-om tliv aiTt and , 
a siont ) an-stoiics a name lately given to 
tho^( solid bodies composed of sever il miner il 
substances, whieii luvebc n seen to fill from 
tile atmosphere llic dt scent of any such 
bodies wa*^ fc i «o igtmie doubt^Hl the popul u 
ojiiriKii tint lUe^ iclthen rc ihtv liMtigre^ardeil 
i i vulgar prcjudit'', but the iicL his ’been 
often pi ovcvl ol late m su( h i maimei is to 
ki Clio rtj on ibk doubt of tlie existence of 
the jilu iiomcnon 1 he fodovvuig table dnwn 
up b> \I liarn, a philosopher wfio his paid 
( onsiderahle ittentioii to the history of lero* 
liths exhibits a eolUciion of the best authen- 
ticated instances ot the falling of stones, &.e 
fiom tile liniosplieic hilherlo obsen ul together 
with the time wlien they ull, and the persons 
on vvho'*e cv idc nee the fact rests 

Period of their P ill Testimony 


Utiower of stone »> 

Miowef of stones 
Shower of iron 
sliow? r of mercury 
A very lari,e stone 
Three lars^f stones 

Shower of flic 
stone of 72lbfi 

Atwut 1 00 stont s- 1 JO 
Anotherot fiOlb*! 

Another of 5^1 lb 
shower of lijnd fur 1 hours 
Showci of sulphur 
Snlplmrcous ram 
The f ann 

Shower of sulphur 


\t Home 
M Rome 
III 1 Ul tina 
In Italy 


nd r lulling Ho liliu I ivy 

(onulsC Maitius & M Torqu'itu I Obsequeni 
\ e ir before tin. or teat ot Ci isbu F liny 
I lion 


Near the rivor Nctos, I lu ut Serond venr of tin 7Bth O’ympiad f liny 


In Thrace 
Vt Q.ur snoy 

I Near l^rissa,MacedoDta 
UO lbs I Near Padua, in Italy 

|On Mount Vaiscr, Provence 
urs In ihe AUantic 

[Sodom and < omornh 
Jn tilt duchy of Mansfcld 
opcnhavvii 
Bruiisw ick 


\ < u before I C 4.>2 
Iiuuary4ib P17 
January 1700 
111 1710 

November i7lh, Ifi37 
April bth, 171 > 
Yrarbefoir J C ISOS 
[n PvjB 
'n U\G 
Kiobtr 17*1 
In 

sepUinLor 17 >J 
In 17 -jO 

September 1 Uh, 1768 
11 17 (j 8 
n 1768 

Filly 24Ui, 1790 
Fnly 1744 

>erembir iSth 1793 


maren 1VU1, 

'luiWlugal February IQth, 17‘W» 

Rcnarcs East Iptdies DecemlH r lUlh, 17‘)S 


\t Plann, near Tabor, Bohemia duly 'Id, 175:1 
Vmerka Aprd 5tn, 1800 

Abakank, Siber a ^ery old 

Barboutan, near Roquefort uly 17W 

bnsi heim, Uppt r Rhine November 7th, 1492 
Near Verona , In 1762 

"ales near V lilt f rant he March lilh, 1798 

Near I *Ai^lc, Normandy April 2Wh, 1803 


i(h of Count Marcelliu 
( i ofiro) 1e Cadet 
I aiit Lucas 

'( arden Varcit 
|C asficndi 
I ^re la I cuillec 
Most s 

ISpiiigcnlier^ 

Olaus W ormtUB 
IS'ejcesbc r 
Musclienbrotck 
Delalancie 
DcMIande 
Bi hclav 

Gursoii de Boyaval 
Morand 

t Amand Baudin,dit 
farl of Bristol 


nutoofa vise id unknown mat tei irtlaiid In 169, Musclienbrotck 

J wo hree stones wciglun-, ’0 lbs LFpimas in Bresae sepuinUr 17 > J De alanc e 

Astohvmass Niort Normandv In IT-jO DcDlaiide 

A stone of 7i lbs At J uce, in Le Maine September 1 Uh, 1768 B i hclav 

A stone At Aiu in Artois u I7(>H Gursoii de Boyaval 

\ stone III I c Cotcnthi n 1768 'Morand 

Extensive showei of stones ,1 nviu ii of Ajf( n Uijy 24Ui, 179f) t Amand Baudin,«tt 

Afwut 12 stones .Sienna Tuscany bily 1744 farl of Bristol 

A Uree stone of 56 lb*! Wold Coitaffc Yorkshire Jecembi r l3th 1793 Captain Touham 

A stone of about 20 lbs bal6, department of the Rhone March I7th. I79S 1 elit vre and 1)< Drt.e 

A stone of 10 lbs In l^rlugal February 14th, 17‘W» Hojthev 

NhowSf of atones Benares Wt Ipidies DecemlH r I4lh, 17‘)S I 1 loyd VViiiiiims, Esj 

^bowereJ alOTSi \t Plann, near Tabor, Bohemia July 'W. 1753 i m u 

^ of Sw 70 cub., feet Apnl sA, 1800 li, M«l.b.«l »^liie 

MsAsof ditto. lAauintats Abakank, Slber a 2eryold alias < hladni, 8tc 

Bhowffnf Barboutan, near Roquefort uly 17W Darcet,jun Lgmel,dtc 

lArgestone^l^lbs bnsi heim, Uppe r Rhine Nov^ber 7th, 1492 BuienschTOn 

StraS. ^ and J(i0 Um Vear Verona In 1762 A<-ad de Bourd 

Aitoneof^lbs "ales near Villt f rant he March lilh, 1748 )t Dr6e 

Several ditto, from 10 to 17 lbs Near PAi^le, Normandy April 26th, 1803 Fourcroy 

The larger tort of thebc atones have liecn ball, or rather, that of an irregular hard mass. 


Captain Touham 
1 elitvrc ana 1)< Drt,e 
Hojthev 

I 1 loyd Williams, £«) 
8 dc Born 

liiiusoi>hical Magazine 
alias c hladni, 8£c 
Darcet,jun Lomel, dcc 
Butenschoen 
Acid de Bourd 
)t Dr6e 
Fourcroy 


seen a, luminous bodies to move uitli iciy pr. 
great velocities^ descending in oblique dirce- by a bla/e or name, tdperirig on to a narrow 
oommonly With a loud hissmp; noise, streini in the liuider part of it, aie beard to 
cesen^ngOiat of a moitar shell, or cannou explode or burst, and seen to fly m pieces, th* 


irojcctwl Moli-utl) through the air, .surrounded 
lY a bla/fc or flame, tapering off to a narrow 
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hrgcr fpmg foreniost, and the smaller 
tolum'ing iU sueccsMOn are thus seen to 
fall oti tSe earth* and strike it with great vio- 
lence, and on exanmun,s; tht. place Of fhe fall, 
the parts arc found scaturctl aoOut, being still 
considerably ivarni, and most of them entered 
the earth sca eral inches deep But their most 
MaArkible character, and that which dts- 
tSngUished them iirsl is tliat th^ have a pci feet 
resemblance to one another They are always 
dlflcrciit from tlu neighbouring oodies, and 
present in i\ try cast the saint ap|iearinct of 
semim< tallic matter, coittd on the outsidt wttli 
a thill bla^ k encrustation, and btariug strong 
tnirks of recent fusion But besides this, se- 
veral ol thtat singular* substances havi betn 
most carefully crammed by lourcroy, Howard, 
Count dt Bournon, Lavoisiei, Vauqnclin, ami 
others among the most ablecbLm 1 st^ md nitu- 
rnhstsiri Buroiio, and it his been louiul tliat 
all the substances examined igrtc aciv neirly 
m nature and eomposiiion, haMiig tin same 
component maternls \nd ni m uh tht sum 

S roportions thusthestoiusc\ini!iK(lbv ( ount 
e Bonnion and Mr Ilo%\ ird wne found lo 
con^st of four distinct siibstmcis, m/ smiil 
metlllic subs inccs, a peeuliar innlid psiitcs 
a number of globular and dlijiiir il uodics, dso 
of a ptcnliar nature, and an earthy ccim iit sur- 
rounding the other component pirts Ihc 
nature of the metallic particles was tlu ‘•mu in 
all, being in lach in dlo) oi iron and nickel 
In the pi rites, iiiekel as util as iron \v is de- 
tected and the eisy deromposiliou of tlie 
pyrites by muriatic icid, afforded a ihstingnish- 
ing dial ic tc r of t n ii snbs<-anrc The globules 

contained magnesia, siiita, tnd oxide sot nickel 
andiron Pc earthy ten nut consisted of the 
•anic siibsiauces ncaily in th» sainepiojioftions 
With regard to the actual pioportioii of these 
eonstiliKnts, the celcbi lUd stum which fell at 
Fnsisheim, m A'lsace, in Wfi, yielded by ihe 
analysis ofI*OLUcrov and Vdiir|uelin, 

0 Cf SillC I 
30 0 oxyd of iron 

\l 0 m .t,nesm 

2 4 nickel 

3 > sul]>liur 

1 1 huK 

10 ^ 3 


The stones which fell it Lu^k, ui France, 
in }8C^,yielded to the s'lim ]>iiuosopt\(rs, 

M of siltei 
36 OX' dot iron 
9 inagne ia 
3 oxyd of nickel 
£ sulphur 
1 lime • 

105 


Jt UkCtvne sMpears that the spA^ific gravities 
bodbSf are stich as gmtly to exceed 
laTdiiiwrystonet* and approach 
mdAQtC ores Thos^ the specific gra- 
Ihft JEamtom itone woe 3S33 , of the 



Bi' tares one, 3352 , Sieutia, 3352, GassendtV* 
345(5} Yorkshire, 3508, HaclielayV 3535 , the 
sj^ific gravity Of water being assumed 1000 
These common and constant characters indicate 
with strong evidence a common orijgin Yet 
it IS necessary to lemaik that iron is scarcely 
eier found in the metallic state in terrestrial 
bodies voleanic bodies only contaiuing them 
in the btatc of oxjd Nickel is also very rare, 
being iicveY found on the surface of the earth 
Whence it is not unu itural lo conclude that 
aerohths haie m origin foreign to our globe, 
or at least tint they aic not produced from 
plicnoineiia which have been commonly ob- 
served V II ions hypotheses, therefore, have 
been dev I'-ed to account for tlic origin of these 
stones Among others, it has been conceived 
that they might be projected upon the eartli 
from lull ir \ ole moes On suluccting this idea 
to calculus It has been found that a projcctik 
force quadiupk of that usually given to a 1C 
pounder b ill, would be suflicient to carry a body 
out of the sphcit of the moon’s influence, so 
tint the Rrresunl gmitition would draw it 
towards our jd uici Now, il is not it all im- 
probable that lunar volcanoes might impress 
such \ force ujion a body, since terrestuol vol- 
cuioes can eominumeite a iniith greater im- 
pulsion This opinion acquire ^ i fresh degree 
of probability fiom llu lecni* ob‘ervations of 
Schroe'er np(»n the moon, with respect to the 
great hiiglit nl smut of the lunir yolcanois, 
md th< frtqu ut \ uiitions upon tlu suiiiee of 
tb ►t glob Hi I It 1 IS bttn ibly ck feuded m a 
curious (iisst I lalion iw l)i J I niton, in the new 
ibiidgi meiit of tlu idulos(M)hie il 1 ransactions, 
part XXI Ot 111 r philosophers think that aero- 

liths ire nothing else than little planets that 
circulate in space after the manner of the other 
celestial bodies, and which, when found tii- 
giged m the atmosphere of the eaith, become 
enflamed there, by the friction and resistance 
they experience , lOse little by httU their ve- 
locity, and at length fall to the earth hy reason 
of tneiT heaviness Mr King, sir William 
Hamilton and others, consider>ltoc stones as 
concretions actually formed m the atmosphere 
But for our own parts, we are at present most 
inclined to em bract the opinion which ascjtlbes 
the origin of lerolitbs to lunar volcanoes 
though, in the present state of our knowledge 
of the se subst'uices and of meteorology, it is not 
possible to decide Should any thing be dis- 
covered wink this work is publidimg*, tllat;shall 
tend to thiow any better li^it upon their origin, 
we mean to resume the subfect under the arucle 
Meteoric sTOKibS he inquisitive reader 
may in the mean while consult Mr Howard’s 
valuable paper in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, for 1802, and the dissertation by Dr 
Hatton, as above mentioned 
AEROIDGIA, (from and Xoyof a dis^ 
course, Of dtsquuittan ) That part of medical 
study which treats of air, explains its proper- 
ties and use in the animal economy, tuui sto 
efficacy in mamtaininff or restoring health 
AEROMANCY, Aeromantu, aii5iiei« * 
ent speens of dinnattoti, performed by the ^ 
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jckiflai^s of the atr, and phasnomepa happening 
thareiu The word is compounded of mtp, atr, 

AEROMETRY, a scientific term, which 
has now given way to the equivalent term 
pneumatics 

AERONAUT, a person who mounts in an 
lur balloon, and m u it while in the air 
AERONAUTIC A, iiom avp and v«u<rixo„ 
derived from vavg , the art of tilling in a 
vessel or mac ane through the atmosphere, 
summed as a ship in the sea See A erost a-^ 
TION 

AEROPHOBT (from atjp, and itoncg terror ) 
A term emplo}ed by Cochus AurcliJAius to in- 
dicate hysteric or phremtic jjersons who are 
tcauidof being abroad either m a dark or a 
iucid n^osphtre 

Ai^i^OJ’MOlUA, (a»igofo^ta) the disease to 
% moi thf »< loohobi or acrophobous are sub- 
\ ' 

Al h * ^ ^ *^nd ff/tnsi7wj Gr )Tlic 

ub I rs ■< ni) ^ ^ i 

AI \ I ih# a oM‘h)on, is a name 

givLii l<» 1 » cv ' m 1 . aioa itiahd between 
the feet of Cipr cn t riu*! constelUtion was 
proposed by M * 'vhn It, in 17Q8, when he 
nad in initnitw witli M 3orda, Dr Zacli, 
iiid other Oenr in istro lomtrs, at Gotha, 
whilhtr he w is sent to toincrt them to the 
French calendar ind mrasurts lie did not 
obt un the object of his mission 

ALROSTA llON, (lormcd of a»j^, an, m I 
T^rixUfOf Iw(tgh the scitiiceol weights,) 
HI Its pnnnry and proper sense, denotes the 
science of w tights, suspended in iht iir, but 
in the modern inphc vtion of the term, it sig- 
lUiies the art of niMgaling through the air, 
both in the principles and the prictice of it 
Hence also the machine's, which are emplo>ed 
for this purpose, arc called acrostUs, or aero- 
static machines, and, on account of their round 
figure, air-balloons The aeronaut, formed 
of a»i 5 and ittvTusf sailor^ is the person who ui- 
vigates through the air by means of such ma- 
chines 

Pnn nples of Aerostation The fundamental 

f ciples of this art ha\ t been long and gc- 
dly known, as well as the speculations on 
theory of it , but the successful application 
of them to practice seems to be altogether i 
mddern discovery These principles chiefly 
respect the weight or pressure, and elasticity 
of the air, with lU specific gravity, and that of 
the other bodies to be raised or floated m it 
the particular detail of which principles nny 
be seen under the respective wprda in this 
dictionary Suffice it therefore m this place to 
olrservr, that any body which is specifically, or 
bulk for bulk, lighter than the atmosphere, or 
air encomjiassing the earth. Will be buoyed up 

S r It, and asceno, like as wood, or a cork, or a 
own bladder, ascends in water And thus 
body would continue to ascend to the top 
the atmosphere^ if the air were every where 
same density as at the surface of the 
Will But as the air is compressible and 
Sbmo^ Its density decreases contiouallv in 
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ascending, on account pf the dimmished pres « 
sure of the aup^nneumbent air, at the higher 
elevations aboisa the earth, and therefore the 
body will ascehdonly to such height whtrt the 
air IS of the same sjiecific gravity with itself, 
where the body* Will float, and mme along 
with the wind or current of air, which it may 
meet with at that height This body then is 
an aerostatic machirtli of whatever form or 
nature it may be And an air-balloon is a 
bod) of this kind, the Whole mass of which, 
ineluding its co\ermg and contents, and the 
weights annexed to it, is of less weight thin 
the same bulk ol uj m which it rises We 
know of no solnl hutlies however that are light 
enough thus to asccrij and float in the atmo- 
spheie, and lliertlore recourse must be had to 
some fluid or atriiorm substance Among 
these, that whieh is cilled inflammable air, 
the h\drogen gas oi the new nomenclature, 
is the most proper of on) that have hitherto 
be n discovered It is very elastic, and from 
SIX to ten or cle\ cn times lighter th iii common 
atmospheric air at the suifice of the earth, 
accotding to the diflcrcnt methods of preparing 
It li iherefore i sulHtitiit quantity of thi^ 
kind of air Ijl inclosed m any thin blig or 
covering the wei^cht of the two together will 
be less than the weight of the same bulk of 
ciminon air , and consequently this compound 
m iss will rise in the atmosphere, and continue 
to ascend till it attain a neiglit at which the 
itmfispl ere is of the same specific gravity as 
Itself, where it will remain or float with the 
current of dir, as long as the inflanimible air 
does not escape through the pores of its cover- 
ing And inis is an inflammable iir-balloon 
Another w ly is to make use of common air, 
rendered lighter by warming it, instead of the 
inflimmable air Heat, it is well known, 
rirehes and expands common ur, and con- 
seqiitnlK lessens its spceihc gravity, and the 
diminution of its wei^t is proportional to the 
heat applied If therefore tht air inclosed in 
any kind of a bag or covering, bq heated, and 
consequently dilated, to such a degree, that 
the excess of the weight of an equal bulk of 
common air, above the weight of the heated 
air, be greater than the weight of the covering 
and its ^appendages, the whole compound mass 
will ascend in th6 atmosphere, till, by the 
diminished density of the surrounding air, the 
w hole become of the same specific gravity with 
the air m which it floats , where it will re- 
main, till, by the cooling and condensation of 
the included air, it shall gradually contract and 
descend agun, unless the heat is renewed or 
kept up And such is a heated air-balloon, 
otherwi-'C called a Montgolfier, from its in- 
ventor Now it Ins been discovered, by vari- 
ous experiments, that one degree of neat, ac- 
cording to the scale of Fahrenheit s thermome- 
ter, expanej^ the air 'about one five-hundredth 
part and therefore that it will require about 
500 degrees, or nearer 484 of heat, to 

expand the air to just double its «. which 
18 a degree of heat far above whai It ^ ja prac- 
tieable to give it on tuch And 
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thercf<)re m ihib r(*s|ject» roininon air heated 
IS mueh inferior to uiilatnunblc air, m point 
of levity and Ubcfulwess icrobtatic inocmntb 
Lppn such prmcijdes tiun depends the con- 
strurlion of iht two sorts of iir-balloons But 
before treating of this br inch more partictilai ly 
be proper to give a short historical at- 
Countoi thismtf disu»\trtd art 

thsi&ry of hiosial^i V irions srhnms 
for rfsing in tlu ni, snd passing throui^U it, 
h^L\c been l id lUempted, both by tlie 

founts and inodLiu and that upon diflcrciil 
principles an<! uiih i m lo us success Of these 
some ittenipts hue been upon niechmical 
principles, oi bj Mrtue ol thepoueisol me- 
chanisin uid such ar^|conctuecl to Ik the 
instances rclitcd of llulffying ingcon made by 
Archytis the fl\ mg eagle aucl by Regio- 
montinus, and lanous otheis Agiin, otlur 
jirojects haxc been foiined foi alt ic rung win^s 
to some pirt of the bodv, wlndiwtre lo be 
ttio\ cd either by the h inds or fee t, by the help 
of ineth inieai powers, so tint striking the ur 
with them, if^er the manner of tlie wings of a 
bird, the person might rust himself in the an, 
and traiimKirt himstlf through it, in imitation 
of that inimal The romances of almost exery 
mtion have retoided instances of persons bem^ 
cairicd through the air, both by the agein y of 
spiru-j and mechanical inventions, but till the 
time of the celebrated lord Bacon, no rition >1 
principle appears ever to Ivix e been thought of 
fcy w hich this mieht be accomplished Friar 
Bacon indeed hicl written u|>on the subject 
and niaiiv had supposed, that, by me uis of 
artihuil wings a man might fly as well as i 
bird bui these opinions v\ t re refuted by Bo- 
relli m his trcitie De Molu Aniimlium, 
where, fiom a (Oinparison bclnc^'u the jxiwer 
of the muscles which moxe the win^s of i 
bird, and lliose which niovt the drms of annii, 
he denion''trates that tlu latter are uiUily in- 
sufRcient to strfl e the air with such fore e is lo 
raise him from the around In tlie ye ir 1672, 
bishop \\ ilkins published his “Dn-coveryof 
the Nh w W orld, in w Inch he cirl unly seems 
to hue concentd the idei of raesin* bodies 
into tin, atmosphere by filling them unh rare- 
fied 13' J his however he did i jI by my 
iiiea s pursue , hut rested his hopes upon mt- 
i ban leal motions lobe iccoinphslud by hunnn 
Mnngih, or by springs, Ac which h i\ e been 
proved incapable of msuenng mv useful 
purpose The jesmt I’ranci i>n roUinpo- 

niv with bishop Will ins, propositi toediuist 
lu'fliow balls of metal of tlicii air in 1 bv that 
uean$ occasion them to ascend But ihoi ch 
♦ tie theory was unexceptionable thi means 
were certainly msufln it ip to the end tor i 
vt scl of copper, made sufiicicntly thin to 
float m the itinospherc, would bi iitttrly un- 
able to mil the exttriud pressure which 
bung demonatrah»d» no soieiupt v;as ui wle 
upon that pi yicjple So that we may rukoii 
to have been p»\rtttul irly com tried 
ifiw ml aejo&tMton, tdl the expert ment of one 
CjfUsnjui i friar, who is n potted 

Ust ccidtiry to hava launtiied a 
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muer lug into the air , which, however, soon 
fell, u.fter attaining the height pf SfO<) feet 
boon after Mr Caxendishs diacpvery of the 
•specific gravity of inflammable oit, it oceprred 
to the ingmious Dr Black of lidmburgh, that 
if a bladdtr, sufhcieiitly light and thin, weire 
flllcHl with thesair, it would form a mass light- 
ci than the same hulk of atmospheric air, and 
rise in it 1 his thought w^s suggested m his 
lectures in 17 f )7 or I 7 O 8 , and be proposed, by 
nu ms of tilt illaiitois of a calf, to try the ex- 
penn leut Other employments, Jhow ever, pre- 
vented the execution of his design The i^>Os- 
sibilityof eonstructmf, a xtssel, winch, wiien 
filled With influnmablt air, wtndd \sccnd m 
the atmosphere, had octumd aho lo Mr 
C avallo alvMit the sime time, and to 1 im be- 
longs the honour of having first made experi- 
inents on this subject, in the beginning of the 
vt ir 178 J, of which an account was read to the 
Boy al Society, on the twentieth of June in that 
ytar He tried bladtleis, but the thinnest of 
these, however scraix 1 and cltaiicd, were too 
heavy In using China piper, he found that 
thi inflammable ur passtd through ils pores, 
likt w Iter through i sieve, and hav ing failed 
of success by blowing this air into a thick 
solution of gum, thicl \ arnishes, and oil paint, 
he was undij' i neccsiity of being sitisficd with 
soiip-balls, which, being inflated with inflam- 
inatile air, liy dippin^ the end of a small giiss 
tnbt, connetted with a bliddcr containing the 
an, into a tlncl solution of soap, ind gently 
compressing the bliddcr, asctutlid rapidly in 
the i^ moaplicre , lud these w cie the first sort of 
iiiflaiiim ibk air-b lUooiis ih it were ever in idc 
But while aerostation seemeel thus on the 
|)omt of being made known in Britain, it 
w\ all it once mnouieul in brmcc, hytwo 
brothers, Stephen iiul John Montgolfier, na- 
tives of Aiinon ly, ind masters of 1 considerable 
piper-manufictory thcie, who hid turned their 
thoughts to this protect as early as the middle 
of thcyeir 1782 Iheir idea wxs to form an 
artificial cloud, by inclosing smoke iii a bag 
ind making it carrv up tlie cov enng along with 
it 111 th it ye ir, the exjieninent w is made at 
Avignon with a fine silk bag, and byapplyu|| 
burning paper to an aperture it tlie bottdK 
die air was rarefied and the bag ascendeWo 
the height of 70 feet —Various expenments 
were now tried upon a large scale, which 
excited the jinblic euriosity very greatly An 
limn nse bis? of linen, lined with paijcr, and 
com 11 n ng upw irds of 2 j ,000 cubic feet, was 
found to have a power of lifting about 500 
pounds m< hiding Its own weight Burning 
c hopped straw and wool under the aperture of 
the machine, nnugcdiately occasioned it to 
swell, and aftei wards to ascend into the at- 
mosphere In ten minutes it had risen bOOf) 
feet and when its force w is exhausted, it fell 
m tlu ground \i the distance of 76 <j 8 feet from 
the plot e ithad left Sexm ali^r this, one of the 
brothers, invtU'd by iht Academy oi Sciences 
to repciit his experiments at their evpence, ron- 
siructed a large balloon of an elliptical form 
Til a prebnimarjj* experiment, this maoUne 
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lifted from the groarul cmht pt rsons v ho luld 
It, and would h«i\e cuiieti them dll od if more 
hgul not qutcKlv come 1o their assistance Nevt 
diy the iTi\rbinL w'as hllul by the combustion 
of fifty pounds of striiw, and twelve pounds of 
wool Ihe nidthinc soon swilktl, md sus- 
tained It clfni the an, togethtr with the cli ir,/ 
of between 4 and OOO pounds weigh! It wis 
designed to repeat the < xptnment before tlu 
king at Versailles, but a v lohnt storm of rain 
and wind happening to cl irn vt the machine, it 
became necessary to prep irc i new one and 
such expedition was UopcI in il tins vast b illoon 
near 60 feet in hciglit and 43 in cinme ter w is 
made, punted within and without, ind finely 
elccorated, in no more thin four diys and four 
nights Along with it w as sent i wiel c r cage 
rontuning a sheep, i cock, md i duck, which 
we 1 C the first ammalb ever sent on such i 
AO)ag The full success of the experiment 
was however prevented by a violent gust of 
wind, will li tort the machine in two places 
tu ar the top before it isccndcd Still it rost 
1440 feet and ificr remaining in the ur about 
eight iiiinutis.fell to the ground at the distance 
or 10, H)0 li cl from the place of its sc ttnip, out 

I he inmiil were not in the le ist hurt 

As tl c g ( it jower of these lerost ilic ma- 
thincs, and their very gradual descent, sluwed 
th vwerec ipihlt oltrmsporting people through 
th ur uuii ill imignMhk M Pihtre 

eh Ho/ier ofitrtd liiiristH to be the first itrial 
'^dveuturtr lu \ new miclnnc, eoiiMriieud in i 
j;arclen in the fau\l)Ourf^ of St Antoine It 
was of an 6v d sh ip^. 4h fi t in di uiu u r md 
74 in htij^li tK uitU ])uiiltd v\ilh the signs 
of the zodi icl , < ![! icrs of the Kiii^ s n ime , uid 
other ornamc III A jiropergaller) rit 
tniblcd the jicrson who xsciiukd to supply the 

II re with fuel, md thus 1 etp up ili inachiiu as 
long is Ik pkised Hi< weight of the whole 
ippiTitus was upw irejs of lOou pounds On 
ihi I ?lh of Oc toher I Pdurc plieing 
himstlf in the gillci} jtlu iinehinc v ismflitcd 
and periiiilted to ism d to the licighr of HP 

S , where he kept It dloit ihout four iniiiiite> 
i half liter wli ii It ek (ended very 
lb md such w I*, its icudency to iscend, 
Liticb)! nded to i consideiahle heiglii ifter 
touehiug the gioiuul Oii rejiciting the ex- 
periment, he ascended to tlu height of 210 
feet His next ascent vv is 202 feet, and in 
the d( scent, i gust of wind h i\ in r blow n the 
inae hinc oa ( r some luge trees in in adjoining 
girden, M Pihtre suddenlv cviric itcd himself 
by throwing straw md wool on the fiie which 
raised him at once to i siiflic leiit ht i^ht On 
descending again, he once more r used himself 
to a proper height by the b ime me ms Some 
time after, he ascended with M Oirond ek 
ViHette to the height of f >0 feet hovering 
over Pans at least niiu minutes in ‘*ight of all 
the inhabitants, and the machine keeping all 
the while a steady position ’Piese expei i men ts 
«hew^, that aerostatic machines might be 
raised or lowered at the pleasure of the persons 
whbascended On the 2 1 st of Nov ember, 1 7^^, 
th«lfl^(bre, M Pikttrc and the marqius dAi- 
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landts undertook an aerial voj ige, winch listed 
about 2b minutes, lucl elm ng which time they 
p isstd ov er a space of d) v ^ live miles 1 rom 
the ic( omit given b) tlu m uquis, they met 
with several difltreiit cmrenis of air, the cfltet 
of which w IS to gut a very eosible shock to 
the iiijchirc, ind the directions of the motion 
sctnucl to be from th? uppvrpart dovVnwirds 
It ipptjrs list) that they were in somt daiigti 
of having tht billooii burnt altogether, as the 
marquis observed seven! round holes made bv 
the fuc in tlie lower pjit of it, which alarmed 
him consiclcrd>]> and indeed not without 
re ison However, the piogres of the fire wis 
easily slopped l)\ tile applie itiou of a wet 
sponge, and ill ippearmce of danger ceased 
This voyage of M Pilatrc and the marquis 
may be said to coru hidt the bistor^ of acrost xtic 
machines which are elevated by means of fire , 
these having been sckui after upersedeel bv 
bdloons 111 which infl immable air was en- 
closed Phis gas, I em^ consider ibly lighter 
thinheited atmospheric ur, possessed many 
advantages over the other The first expen- 
nicnt was made by two brothers. Me srs 
Pobert and M Clnrles, i proltssor of expen- 
nierital philosophv I he bag w is f ompostd of 
lutestring v niu bed ovti with a solution of 
the chsiic gum, ealltd cioitchouc, and was 
almiit 1 I hnglish feel indiameur Many dif- 
ficulties occurred 111 filling It with the mflam- 
luable air, but being at last set at liberty, aMcr 
h IV mg been well filled, it w is ^ > pounds lighter 
than in equal bulk of e ommoti air It rein lin- 
ed III the atiiioophere only three quarters of m 
liour, during which it traversed H miles Its 
siukkii (Icseeiit was supposed to have been 
owing to a rupture which had taken place 
when It ascended into he higher regions of the 
itmosphcTC The event of this experiment 
md thv icn il v ov age made by l^Icssrs Kosiei 
ind Arlaiides nitiirdly suggest d the idea of 
uiidert ikiiig soiTicthiUL, of tlu sune kindwitii a 
b illoon filled w uli iiiflanmi ibk ur The ina- 
e hii ( i sed on ihis oceasion vv is formed of gores 
of sdl COM rid with a v irni h of eioutchoiH , 
c't i ^pllerlCll figure, md mcasuriiit^ 2?^ fi vt n 
<li luelir A lift was spre ul ovii the unpir 
hemisphere, md fastened to a. lioop, wliuh 
pis ed round the middle of tin balloon 1o 
this a sort of car was suspended a fe w feet be low 
the lower pait of the balloon , md iii oukr to 
prevent iht hurstin^ of the machine, tv Ivi 
was phecd in it, by opi ning of whiel souit o* 
the inflammibk ur might be eucisionallv l<t 
out Ihe tar w is of I iskct wt>rk eoveied 
wuhlinen, inelbe miitulh onimuntid, being 
8 feet long 4 broad md 3’ ekej) its weight 
1 jO pouncK Great difiu nines again occuned 
in filling the nnchnu but tin t at last being 
rtmovicT, the two advt nturer^ took then s(jts 
at three quartns r ow in the afternoon 
of the first of P ctr her, 1/83 At the tune 
the b illoon rose, tlu tlurmomcter stood at 
of Fahrenheit, ■'uel the baromeitrr at V) IS 
inches , and, bv i icans of the power of astent 
with wlucb tiny left the groupd, the halkHin 
rose till the mercury tell to 27 iiieh^ , fiom 
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whicl^ ihey calculated their height t<> he abdut 

000 yards fhrowmg out ballast occasiotnally 
a(g they found the machine descending by the 
eap^ipe ot some of the inflammable air, they 
' d it practicable to keep at pretty near the 

S distance from the earth during the rest of 
^ ikvnyage, the quicksilver fluctuating bc- 
1^7 and 27 inches, and the thermo- 
meter between 63® and 57®, the whole time 
They continued in the air an hour and three 
, tinaru rs, and alighted at the distance ot 27 miles 
j^mPans, having suflered no inconvenience 
Ruling tiicir voyage, nor experienced any con- 
^ ttaiy currents of air, as liad been felt by Messrs 
PiUitre^and ^Arlandcs As the billoon still 
rcUined 1 great quantity of luflimniabk gas, 
M Charles determined to take another voyage 
bv himself M llobcrt accordingly got out 

01 tile iinchinc, whicii now being 130 pounds 
1 ghrer, arose with such \c\ocitv, that in twenty 
mmuUshewas almot^JOO fet.t in the *iir, 
an I entirely out of sigl ^ »f tcrre..tnal objects 
rile globe, which lu d been rather flaccid, soon 
began to swell, and the inflammable air escaped 
in great {quantity He also drew llv* s alvc, to 
pre\i.nt the bsllxin from bursting, and the 
inflammable gas, being coii‘'iderabIy warmer 
tl a 1 thu external air, difluscd itself all round, 
nnd wi-) felt like a warm stnio ph re in ten 
minutes, however, llie thermometer indic itcd 
a greit variation of teuperiUirt his fingcis 
Were benumbed with cold, and he felt a vio- 
lent pim in 111 ? right tar and nw, which he 
a<’*-nbed D the txiiansion^of the air in iMese 
organs as will 13 xo the c'^U mil cold The 
bc«iuty of the proapcct whiih he now tnjojed, 
however, made amends for tlu inconvcmen- 
cics At his dcpirture the sun w is set on the 
valleys , but the height to which M Charles 
was got m the atmosphere rendered him agam 
visible, though only for a short tunc He saw , 
for a ftw s# cjonds v qiours rising from the val- 
leys .and rivers 1 hi clouds seemed to a'>cend 
from the earth, and collect one upon the otlicr, 
still preserving thtir ii'>ual form, only then 
colour was grey and monotonous forvv'int of 
swflicKut hght in the atmosphere By the 
li^tof the moo 1 , he perceived that tb< ma- 
diine Was turning round with him in Hic air, 

he observed in'll there were coi tiary cur- 
rents which brought bun back again He ob- 
served also, with surprisi the eflteis of the 
wind, and that the siri'imers of his bann^r& 
point^ Upwards, which, lie savs, could not ’ae 
tlie effect either gf his aocviit or descent, as he 
\ as mgytng honzonhdty at the time At hM, 
recoUoChng his promise of returning to hn 
friends Vu Wlf an bhur, he pulled ihe valve, 
aec(dei%ted his descent When withm 
^ of ^ e^rth, Ijp fluew out two or three 
pemwA^bf whieh rendered Ihe balloon 

, lint, m R litde time after- 
allied in n field about three 
' whence he set out, 

\ r m ^ownne*^ for tlie tum- 
dwipdmgs of «hp'0>ag€'» befippiiosc^i 
bid gone ihroujin niut miks at least 
i ^kuiauonsmade, it appears tltal he ros< 


at this time not less than 10,500 foot; u h^ij^t 
somewhat greater than that of Mduiit 

Hie subsequent aerial voyages differ $0 Ifttie 
from that just now related, that any particular 
description of them seems to be suj^rflnouSs 
It had occurred to M Charles, however, in his 
last flight, that there might be a possibility of 
directing the machine in the atmosphere, anil 
this was afterwards attempted by M Jean- 
Pierre Blanchard In one of the aerostatic 
excursions of the latter, he gives an account of 
the sensations lie felt during his voyage, and 
which were somewhat different from moscof 
M Charles, having in one part of it found 
the atmosphtre vqt ^ warm, 111 another cold, 
'ind having once found himself very hungiy, 
and it another unite almost overcome by a 
propensity to sleep The height to which he 
irose, as measured by mathematical instru- 
ments, was thought to be very little less than 
10,000 feet, and he remained in the atmo- 
sphere an hour and a quarter N ot withstanding 
the rapid pi ogres ot aerostation in Prance, it is 
remarkabk that w e h tv c no authentic account 
of any experiments of this kind being attempt- 
ed in other countrits Even in our ow n island/ 
where all arts and sciences find an 111 lulgent 
nursery, antf man\ their birth, no aeristatic 
maciime was seen before the month of No- 
vember 1783 Various sp.-culation*' have been 
in ide on the reasons of tnis strange neglect of 
&o novel and brilliant an expeiiment , but 
none sceiiic J to t irrj my diew of probability, 
except that it was said to be discgunged by 
the leader of i phdosojihical society, expressly 
instituted ior tlu iprovemerit of natural 
knov leilgc, for the rvason, as was said, that 
it was the diSLOvirv ot a n^ighbouinig nition 
Be this how ( V 1 1 as it in ly , it is i fact tint the 
first aero^titiL experiment was exh bitetl in 
Pngland, by ifortigntr unconnected and vn- 
supportccl I his was a count Zambeccari, an 
ingtinous Itilian, who happened to be in 

I ondon about that iinit He made a balloon 
of oikcl silk, 10 feet in diameter, weighing only 

II pounds, It was gift, both for ornament 
auel to render it more impermeable to the jf 
flinininblt an with which it was to be 6lfl 
l^e balloon, after being publicly shewn for 
several days in l.a>Tidon, was carried to file 
Artillery-ground, and there being filled about 
three-quarters wuh inflammable air, and hav- 
ing a direction inclosed in a tin box for apy 
person by whom it should afterwards be fouiio. 
It was launched about one 0 clock on the 26th 
of November, 17*^3 At half past three it was 
tiken up near Iktworih in Sussex, 48 miles 
dis ant from I^ondon , so that it travelled at 
the rate of near 20 miles aif hour It$ descent 
wa*- occasioned by a rent in the silk, which 
must hav e been the effect of the rarefaction of 
the inflammable air when the balloon ascended 
to a rarer part of the atmosphere ^tie at- 
tempts of M BJapehard to direct hk machitic 
through the atmosphere, were repe^ in 
1784, by Messrs Mbrveau and Bertra^i at 
Hijon, who raised themselves with an 
mabk au-bnlloon to the height* aa 
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pf feet passing through a 

space of 13 miles in an hour and «5 minutes 
M Morvieau hail prepared oars for tlireciing 
the machine through the air, but they were 
damaged by the wiud^ so that only two re- 
main^ serviceable, by working these, how- 
ever, th^ were able to produce a sensible 
on the motion of the machine In a 
third aerial voyage performed by m Blanchard, 
he seemed to produce bomc effect by the agit i- 
iion of his wings, both in ascending, descend- 
ing, moving $idewa}8, and even in some mea- 
sure against the wind however this is sup- 
posed, v\ ith some urobability, to Inve been a 
mistake, as, m all his succeeding voyages, the 
effects of his machinery could not be perceived 
Hav ing said thus much with regard to the 
conducting aerostatic machines through the 
atmosphere, we shall now relate the attempts 
made to lessen their cxpcnce, by falling upon 
some contriv ance to iseend without throwing 
out bilhst, iiid to descend without losing any 
of the inffainm ible air The first attempt of 
this kind was made by the duke de Chartres , 
who, on the I 'ith of TuK 17B4, ascended with 
the tw o brothers, C harles ind Robert, from 
the park of St Cloud The billooiiwas of 
an oblony form, unde to ascend with its long- 
est dninctc” i nn/onlally, and measured ^>5 feet 
in length and C'4 m breadth It contained 
within it a smalUr balloon filled with eommon 
air, by blowing into which witli a pair of 
bellows, and thus throwing in a considerable 
quantity eif coniinon air, it was supposed that 
the machine would become sufficiently beuy 
to descend, espeei ill> as, by the inflation of 
the internal bisc, the mfl imrn ible ur in the 
extern done wo dd be condensed into a smaller 
^ace, and thus becoiiie sjitcihc dlv hciviu 
The voyage, howc\ei, v \s ittended w itli such 
circumstances as rendered it iii possible to know 
what would have been the event of the scheme 
The power of i«cent wi’h vvliieb ibc^ «et out 
seems to hive been \erv grci% is m Uir^'e 
minutes after parlin‘i; fumi the ei >mitl, thej 
were lo t in the elo ids, ind nuobco m ''Uch i 

% se vapovU tlul th^v could v ncilmr the 
nor the ruth In tins ituUion thev 
seuncel lobe itlicl ed b\ a wbniwmd which, 
besides lurninj; the billoon tlnci times lound 
from right to left, shocked and beat it so 
about, that they were rendered incapable of 
using any of the means propo'-ed for directing 
their cour«e, and the silk stufl of which ihe 
helm had been composed w as ev en torn away 
No scene tan be conceived more terrible than 
that m which th^ were now involved An 
immense ocean of shapeless clouds rolled one 
upon another below them, and seemed lo ])rc- 
vetit any return to the earth, which stilt con 
tlnuod invisible, while the agitation of the 
balloon became greater every moment In this 
extremity they cut the ebras which held the 
interior uallood, and of consequence it fell 
down upon the aperture of the tube that came 
from thb lairge balloon into the boat, and stop- 
4 They were then driven upwards 

I a gust of wiha from below, which earned 
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them to the top pi that stormy vapour m which 
thty had been involved They now saw the 
sun without a cloud, but the heat of his uvs, 
with the diminished density of the atmosphere, 
had ‘•iich an effect on the inffammabie air, 
that the billoon seemed ev cry moment ready 
to burst To prevent this they introduced a 
stick through the tube, in order to push away 
the inner bnhoon from its aperture , but the 
expansion of the mflimmable air pushed it so 
close, that all attempts of this kina proved m- 
cffectual It was now, however, become ab- 
solulcly necessary to give vent to a icry con- 
sider ibly qu mtiiv of tlie inflammable air , for ^ 
which purpose the duke de Chartres himself 
bored two holes in the billoon, which tore 
open for the length of sev en or cigh^ feet On 
this they descended with gnat rvpidity, and 
would hive fillqii into a Take, had they not 
hastily thrown out 6o pounds of ballast, which 
enabled them just to reach the water s edge 
'1 his scheme for raising or lowering lerostiiic 
machines by ba^ filled with common air being 
thus rendered dubious, another method was 
thought of This was to put a sm ill lerostatic 
machine with nrcfied air under an inflammable 
ur balloon, hut at such a distane^e that the in- 
ffamniible air of the litter might b( periecUy 
out oi tlie rtich of the fire used for inflating 
the former, and thus, by increasing or th- 
in irushiiig the fire m the small machine, the 
absolute weight of the whole would be consi- 
derably diminished or augmented 1. his scheme 
wis unhappily put in execution by the cele- 
brated M Pilatre de Rozicr and M Romaine 
Then inflammable air-balloon was about 37 
f< et 111 diameter, and the power of the rarefied 
ur one was equivalent to about OO pounds 
Fhev isCwHcled without any accident , but had 
not Uf n long m the itmosphere when the in- 
flammibh ur balloon was seen to swell very 
comidcrahlv , al the same time that the icro- 
nauts wert observed bj means of telescopes, 
'Cv iiixious to ^ttdov n and busied iii piill- 
ni», the V il\( ind opening the appendages to 
tlu billoon, in o d^r to facilitate the escajje of 
as much inflminiible air is jiossiMe Shortly 
iSer liu^ tlic uiichinc took lire , it the height 
of alKuit lliret qu liters of a mile from the 
ground No explosion was heard, and the 
silk of the balloon seemed lo re i&t the atmo- 
sphcrc for about a mnute , ificr which it col- 
lapsed, and descended alon^ with the two 
unfortunate travellers so i ipully, that both of 
them were kilUd Pilatre acemed to hive been 
dead befon he came to the ground , bat M 
Romaini w as aliv e w hen some persons came up 
to him, though ht expired nnmediatelv after 
Tlie fiist aerial vo) ^e 1 1 England wis per- 
formed on the K>th ol September 1734, by 
Vineuit Lunardi, a mine iS Italy His baf 
loon was made of oikd •'ill , punted m alter- 
I ate stripe^ of blue and red Its diameter was 
thirty three ft ct b loiii a net which went m er 
"about tvvo-ihirds of the ballooii descci>ded 
forly-five cords lo a he tip hanging below the 
balloon, and to whicli the giUery was att <.btd 
The balloon had no vohe, and its neck, w hub 
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t'^rmmated m tlie form of a pear> vvas the apcr> 
tore tlirough which the inflammablcair was in- 
troducerh and through winch it might be let 
out Die air for filling the balloon waa pro- 
duced from zinc by means of diluted vitriolic 
i&cid Mr Luiiardi dc,)'irted from the Artil- 
lery-ground at two o < lock , and with him were 
4 dbg, a cat, and i pigeon After throwing 
obi fiome sand to clear the houses, he ascended 
’to a gnat height 1 he direction of his mo- 
tion at hrst was NW by W, but as the balloon 
r06fe higher, it fell into another torrent of air 
syhich earned it ntirly N About hall after 
three he descended very mar ihr ground and 
landed the c it, which wis ilmost dead with 
cold then rising, he prosecuted his \oyagc 
lie ascribes his descent to Iht action of an oar , 
but as he was under a necessity ol throwing out 
ballistin order to rc-ascend, his desetnt was 
more probably occasioned by the loss of in- 
fl iniaiahle irr At ten minutes past four lie 
dtsctnded on a meadow near Ware in Hert- 
fordshire The only philoscphical mstnuiieiit 
which he earned with him was a thermome- 
ter, which 111 the course of Ins ^ov^gc stood is 
low as JgP, and lu obseivedlhil the drops of 
water collected round the billoon were froztii 
The second at ml vojage in bnghnd was 
performed by Mr Blanchard anti Mr She! 
<lon, professor ol inatomy to the Ro\ il 
Acatleniy, being the first I'nglishinan who as- 
cended with an aernstitic iinchine Ihc) is- 
cended at Chelsea th<“ l^^th of October it (} nii- 
miUspast 12 o clock Mr Blanch ird hamig 
landed Mr Shcld »n at about 1 1 miles from 
Chtlsei, rt-i cendtd ilom, and findh hnded 
near Rumse) in lluripshire about 75 miles 
distant hom 1 oudon Inii ig pint marii it 
theraU of 20 niiLs iw horn Ine winjis used 
on this occoMOii it seinip produced no dcii turn 
from th< direction of the wind jMr Bhn- 
chartl said that he ^scefit’td so hi di as to feel a 
great difhciiliy of bft. atlung and at a pigc on, 
wbici flew iwa, fjo n tl t boit hbouitd for 
some Uuie to susi un it elfwith us wings m the 
raref id ur, bin aitcr wandtnug a good wniJc, 
ittuined, and u led on tl c ^dc of llie Ixiit 
On tlu 4th < f Octolxr Air Su'k an m- 
geni lus tradism in u Oxford, lacendul at tint 
placi with an mil mumble nr balloon of Jus 
own tonstruetion and tilling jAnd igam on 
the 12th of the same luo ith be ascended at 
Oxford and flodUd to ihc distauu of 14 miles 
in 17 minutes, which is at tht nicof rear 50 
miles an hour On the c^d of Majch count 
Zatnbecciri, and admiral sir 3 dward Vernon 
avctftded it London and oailul to Hoi hm 
jn Sussex, at the distance of nulcs m less 
than an hour Ihe vov»wc proud urv mn- 
^eroiis, owing to onu of the mac hi run il out 
^<the>a3ve being damnged, which oblmd tlitm 
opui^some pirt of the balloon wlu n 
iho\3t two miles perpendicular 
Sjt above ihe^aith, tht barometer ha\ mg 
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thj?y passed througxi i dense eloncf, w Inch 
yisiv«**ld, and reared them with snow 
Th<!r obaemuoas they made were, that the 


balloon kept perpetually turning tottnd its v«'- 
tical axis, sometimes so npidlyas to make 
each revolution in four or five seconds, diat a 
peculiar noise, like nisthng, was heard among 
the clouds, ind that the balloon was greatly 
agitated m the descent Perhaps the most 
daring attempt was that of Mr Blanchard^ and 
Dr Ieffnes» across the straits of I>>vcr This 
took pi ice on the 7th of Tanuary 1786* being 
a clear frosty morning, with a wind, barely 
iierccptible, at NNW The operation of fill- 
ing tne b illoon began at ten o clock and at 
thrte (pnrters alter twelve every thing was 
ready for tin ir dtp iftiirc At one o cIock Mr 
Blanchard desired the boat to be pushed ofl, 
which now stood only two feet distant from 
that precipice so finely described by Shak- 
sp are in his tragedy of King 1 ear As tlie 
balloon was scarcely sufficient to cairy two, 
they wert obliged to throw out ill ihiir ballast 
except thrcL h igs of U n pounds each , when 
thev at la t rose giiitU, though nnking very 
littfc w iv on Kfount of there btiu^ S) little 
wind At a cpi irter ifk r out o < 1 (k k, the b i- 
ronie cr which on the clifl slo d it -?() 7 
inches, w iH now ^dlen to 27 1 uul the wea- 
ther proved fine ind warm Huy hid now a 
mobit btaiiUful jirospcct of ihc soulli coa**! of 
England, and were able to count i7\ilhgcs 
uiHin it After passin.^ oicr scwril vessels 
thev found tb it ilu b illooii, at >0 minutes after 
OIK, was (kscinding on winch they threw 
out a sail and inhilf of hillist, bit as they 
sm ill It It still dtscendul ind thit w ithmuch 
greater \docitv thin befor thev now threw 
out all thf bdl t Ihis still ])roMng imf- 
fectuil, till lc^l threw out a pirc 1 of Iwjok 
they earn d dong witli them, whidi made the 
b illoon asri nd w ht i ♦ hey w tie about midway 
betwixt J j nice lud England At i cjuarter 
p i9t two tniding theinsdi c s ag un de^c ending, 
they threw aw iv the remainder of their book**, 
and, t n Jinniites dter thev had i most tn- 
ch intni prospec t of the l-rench coast Still, 
howtiii, iht nndinu descended, md as they 
Ind now no more billast, they were fain to 
throw IT* )> ihur provisions for eating, the 
wings of then boat ind ci cry oilier inm cable 
they could c isily *.p ire “ VV c thre vv away , 
say. Dr Ji.ffrie , “our only bottle, which ni 
Its descent cast out i steam like smoke, with 
a rushing noiSc, and when il*-*riKl the water, 
wo heard and fill the shock v t ry perceptibly 
on our cir md billoon ’ All this |>ioving in- 
sufhcienr to slop tht disitnt of the balloon, 
thcv nexMiircw out tlicir inchors and cords 
111(1 it 1 1 t s ri]>pcd ofl tluir clothes, fastening 
tlitmsphcs to certain slin^is, and intending to 
(lit iway the boat as their last nsourct Ihey 
hid now the satibfiction, how eve i, to find that 
they weie using, and as they pasted over tht high 
lands between Cape Blanc and Calais, the ma- 
chine rose V cry f ist, and earned them to a greater 
height than they had been at anv former part of 
tlnir voyage* They descended siifely ametng 
some trees m the forest of Guiennes, wlfcrt 
there was pist opening eryough to admit th<sm 
In September 1785, Mr jMdwiri aseended 
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from Chester, m Mr 1 unardi a billoon , and 
after traversiil^ in a variety of directions, he 
first alighted m the nughwmihoi d ol hrod- 
shani, then rc-ascendmg and ixirsuing his ck- 
eursion, he finally landed it Rixtonmoss, 
Iwenty-hve miles from Chester Mr Bdd- 
win, who published his obsenations made 
during the voyage, and taken from minutes, 
mentions the following cunoub particulars 
The sensation of ascending he comp ires to a 
strong pressure from the bottom of the car 
upwards against tl^ soles of his hit At the 
distance of what appeared to him «e\eri miles 
from the earth, lliough by the hiroineter 
sc ircely a mile and in half, he had a grand 
and most enchintmg view of th< city 
Chester and its adjacent places btlow him 
1 he nvc r Dec appeared of a red colour , tlic 
city very dimimitne, and the town cnlirel^r 
blue J lie whole appeared i perfec t pi uu, tin 
highest huildiu„ bi\mg no ajipannt Vieight, 
but rediKcd ill to the same IcmI, ind t‘u 
whole Krre tri d ]irospeet appeaitd like i co- 
loured iinji llu ptispectivi appi irinc ol 
things to him w is very rtmirkdile 1 ne 
lowist h(d of lapour lliU first ippeired as 
eloiul w is pure white indetulied tlteccs, in- 
crcisiij. isilKyroii thov pre cntl\ lo deseed 
and fouiud, is he c x.prist>cs it a si i of cotton, 
tufting here and there hy (he letioii ol the ur 
in the nndistiirlKcl put of the clouds Flu 
a\hoic became an cxlcnckd white floor of 
cloud, the upper surface being smooth uid 
even Abo\c this white floor he observed it 
and unequal distinies, a v Nt is cnibli e 
of thunder clouds, c kU pircel eon i ting ol 
wnolt icrcs m the dense^-t form he eempues 
th ir foim and ipjKinnce to the inok of 
pieces of ordninct which hid eonsohdited 
IS It were into misses of biiow and peiic- 
trit (1 through the iipjicr ‘surface, or white floor 
of eonimon clouds, then rein uning visible i id 
at rest He endeavour to cointy sonic idei 
of the scene by a sketch, for wlueli sec pi 1 
Aerostation fig C It reprtse it icnciilir 
view be had from the cir of the balloon, him 
self being over the cc nln of the vie w , looking 
down on the white floor of clouds and seeing 
the city of C bestir through an ojitning, whieh 
discovered the landscape below limited b) 
aurronnding vapour to Ics** thin two miles in 
diameter Ihe bre«idth of tlie outer margin 
defines his apparent height in the balloon (vi/ 
four miles) move the white floor of clouds 
The regions in winch he w is di 1 not ft cl 
colder, but r itlu r w armcr, than below, and 
the sun felt hottest when the billoon was 
station ir\ 1 tie discharge bf ac innoii when 
the balloon was at a considerable height, w is 
distincth heird, and another disclurgc when 
he was it the height of thirty ) mis, so dis- 
Inrbed him as to ofihge him for safety to lay 
hold firmly of the corcls of the balloon 

OmiUing the relation of Mr Crosbit s au 
tempt to cross the Irish channel, and of ma)Or 
Mooney s narrow escape from drowning in the 
Oerman ocean, we proceed to remark, that, 
about the latter end ot August 1785, the longest 
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aerial voyage we have yet heard of w as per 
formed by Mr Bhncnard he ascended at 

I isle, ac*companied by the ehevahei de L 1 pi- 
n ird, uid travelled 300 miles in the balloon 
before iteksceided On this oecision, as on 
some former Ones, Mi Blanch iril made tiial 
of a par ichute, an instrument like i large nm 
lire 11 1 inv ented to bre ik the f ill, in c isc of an 
ICC idem hippening to the biUooii with thi# 
machine he dropped a dog from the car soon 

fur his iscension, whicri descended gently 
irid nnln rt f he most celebrated aeronaut of 
the pre cut dd> is citi/en Garncrin, a man of 

I I 11 dent I’ul lugcmoua mind, but probably 
not very mtiinaUly uquunted with the 

cienccs connect d with acrost ition We do 
not rtnieiiibcr hejriiig of this geiitlemin until 
August 1 708 on the 28th of w hic h month he 
inidc his (levenlli i eciision Ircjin Pans, ac- 
companied b) i f< 111 dc c iti/tn Henry Hu 
court for \ eonsidtnble lime was near the 
giound, durin^ v lucli he coiivci etl with the 
people hi low Ihcsc conversations shewed 
now much the e ii th reikcled sound, for all 
his woids wen icpcited hvc or six tunes He 
thought U f'r t thu it nu^ht he governed hy 
some locil circuia i nces, which indeed is 
veiy probable with ngird to the rcpetUioii 
He descended sevei d limes to the sime level, 
at distanees of tt n Ic ‘g i< isiinder, wher^ he 
constaiiil/ observed tin simc t fleet Tin*. 
'Treat vib ation of the i r v as not scnsibh to 
clisUnri c> ret ding IjO or 200 toises It de- 
cieascd with the di tuice Hiving made a 
number of icrial voyages, M G irnerin s me- 
chanic il cquaintance with the rccpiisiUs for 
insuring sucetbs was confirmed by frequent t x- 
penenee Ihis gi ntlernvn, iv ailing himst If of 
the short intcrv d ol jk lee, vi ilccl turlmd in 
the summer of IMJ2, and thus cxciteel the at- 
tention of the British jiublir to the ilnvost for- 
^otten subject of iciosiuion His voyages 
mult in this country art fresh in the memory 
of every one, iiid is ihty vveie rriimitely dt- 
t iiled 111 seveial d nly p ipcrs and nioiilhl) pub 
lie tions, wt shall bt the more re ulib excused 
giving a full iceon it of them hcic On June 
2Qiii, this ae roil lut u comp niu d hy a military 
gentleman (ciptain Sow den) lose from Ra- 
iieligh, and dightcd near C olehcsier, in les^ 
ih n three qnirters of an hour, having in that 
short period travelled fidl (iO miles * During 
thisvoyige the leronauts did not appear to 
move with any unpleasant rapiditv, untd they 
began to descend, when they were much if- 
feclcd by the hoi Icronsncss ol the wind their 
descent was mended with dinger, ind occu- 
pied some niiniilcs From this voyage, then. 
It may fairly be concluded that the wind often 
moves with much greiier velocity than fe com- 
monly assigned to it on the day this voyage 
was made, the wind was not tnought to be 
more high and boisterous than it often is, yet 
It can hardl) be doubted that it» velocity was 
more than 80 miles per hour, and this is nearly 
double the velocity which is commonly as- 
signed to such winds See Wind 

Ihe singular expcrimentofascending into the 



MmospHete "with aii mflamm^Ue^r balloon, 
and of descending wuh a machine called a pa- 
raclmte, was performed by M Garaerin on 
the Slat of September 1802 He ascended 
from St Geot^s Parade, North Audl<^- 
and dc<4teuded safe into a field near ihe 
aMdl^jPOx hospital at Pancras The balloon 
nimpt the usual sort, viz of oiled silk, with 
ladli, from which ropes proceeded, which ter- 
mtuated m, or were joined to* a single rope at 
a few feet below the balloon To this rope 
the nai rachute was fastened m the following 
pfMfeiinpr The reader may easily form to him- 
nn idea of this jiarachute, by imagining a 
kijgo umbrella of canvas of about thirty feet m 
rlbmeter, but destitute of the nbs and handle 
Several ropes of about thirty feet m length, 
which proceeded from the edge of the para- 
chute, terminated m a common joining, from 
which shorter ropes proceeded, to the extremi- 
ties of which a circular basket was fastened, 
and in this basket M Garnerm pheed him- 
self Now the single rope, whicli has been 
said above to proceed from the balloon, pa'ised 
through a hole in tne cenlre of tht nirachute, 
also through ctrt iin tin tubes, w inch were 
placed one after the other in the place of the 
n 'indie or stick of an umbrella, and was last!) 
fastened to the basket, so that when the bal- 
loon was in the air, by cutting the end of this 
rope next to the basket, the jiarachute, with 
the liaskct, svould be separated from the bal- 
loon, and, in falling downwards, would be 
naturally opened by the resistance of the air 
The use of the tin tubes was to let the rope 
slip qS with greater certainty, and to prevent 
Its Ixing entangled with any of the other ropes, 
as also to keep the parachute at a distance 
from the basket Tne balloon began to be 
filled at about two o clock There were thirty 
SIX casks filled with iron filings and diluted 
sulphuric and, for the production uf the hj- 
drogen gas These communicated with three 
other ca ks or general receivers, to each of 
which was fixed a lube that emptied itself into 
the main tube attached to the balloon At 
six, the balloon beirra quite full of gas, and 
the parachute, being attached to it, M 
Garnerm placed himself in the basket, and 
ascended majestically amidst the acci imations 
of innumerable spectators The weather was 
the clearest and pleasantest imaginable, the 
wind was gentle and about west by south , m 
consequence of which M Garnerm went m 
the direction of about east by north lu about 
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observed, flamely, that the p^vadbxise with Sic ^ 
appenda^ of cords and basket, soon began |o 
vibrate like the pendulum of a clock, and tbc 
V tbrations were great, that more than once 
the paraehute| and the basket w ith M Game* 
rin, seented to be on the same level, or quite 
horizontal which appeared extremely tUu* 
girous howevtr, the extent of the vior^tions 
diminished ab he came pretty neai the ground 
Gn coming to the earth, M Gainerm expe- 
iienced some pretty strong shocks, and when 
he came out of the basket, he was much dis- 
conqjosed , but he soon revered his spirits, 
and remained w itliout any material hurt 

AfROSTAIION, PRACIH^F OF TlW 
shape of the balloon is one of the fiist objects 
of consideration in the construction of this 
machine As a sphere admits the grc*itcht ca- 
pacity under the least surface, the spherical 
hgure or that which approaches nearest to it, 
has been generally preferred However, since 
bodies of this lonii oppose a great surface to 
the air, and consequently a greater obstruction 
to ihc action of tht oar or wings than those ot 
some other form , it has been proposed to con- 
struct balloons of a conical or oblong figure, 
ind to make them proceerl with their narrow 
end forward ^bonie have su^^ested thcsh*ipc 
of a fish, others, that of a bird but Either 
the globular, or the egg-hke shape, is, all things 
considered, certainly the best which can be 
adopted The bag or cov er of an mfl immable- 
ur oalloon is best made of the silk stufli called 
lustring, varnished over But for a Mont- 
golfier, or heated-air balloon, on account of its 
great si/e, linen cloth has been used, lined 
within or without with paper, and varnished 
bmall lialloons are midc either of varnished 
pa|x.r, or simply of paper im\ arnishtd, oi ol 
gpld-beatci s skin, or such-hke light sub- 
•^tances The best way to m il t up the whole 
coating of the balloon, is hj diRerent pieces or 
slips joined lengthw lys from end to end, like 
the pieces com|508ing the surface of a geogra- 
phical globt , and contained between out me- 
ridian and another, or like the slices into 
which a melon is asuallv cut, and supposed to 
bi spread flat out Now the edges of such 
pieces cannot bt exact!) described by a pair of 
compasses, not being circular, but flatter or 
less round than circular arches, but if the 
slips are sufficiently narrow, or numcrousn 
they will dihcr the less from circles, and may 
be described as such But more accurately, 
the breadths of the slip, at thesqvtral distances 


ci^ttmnutes time, the balloon and parachute ^Urom the point, to the middle, where it is 
{isoended to an immense height, and M nroadcst, are directly as the sines of those dis- 
Gameiin, m tlie basket, ooukl scared) be per- tances, radius being the half length of the slip 
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oeivefl While every spectator was contem- 
{iktti%the grand aigiit fcefore them, M Gar- 
s^m^cuti tlje rope» and m an instant he was 
l&a lialloon^ trusting hts safety 
At iifit^ vi? be£^ thepi- 
Hi, hat fell with great velocit> , 
the parachute wa» expanded, 
place t moments^aftcr, the 
geHll^ atid gradual I 
rentarkabfe cnxuxnatance wj 



After providing the necessary quantity of the 
stuff, and each piece having been properly 
prepared with the drying oil, let the corre- 
sponding edges be sewecT together m such a 
manner as to leave about half or three quat* 
teri of an inch of one piece Ix^ond the ed^ of 
the other, in order that this may, m a simse- 
quent row of stitches, be turned the lat- 
ter, and both again sewed down togethfsr 
so doing, aconsiderable dbgtee itreugili u 
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clven to th« whok bag at the seams, and the 
hazard of the escaping doubly prevented 
Having gone in this manmr through all the 
seaim, the following method of Mr Blan- 
chard 18 admirably calculated to render them 
yet more perfect ly air- tight The seam being 
doubly stitched as above, lay hencatli it a piece 
of brown paper, and also anotlier piece over it 
on the outside, upon this latter pass several 
times a common nre-iron heated lust suffi- 
ciently to soften the diy iii<^f oil m the scam 
this done, every inters! ict will be now closed, 
and the seam rendered com pi ’ely air-tight 
The neck of the balloon bang leit a foot in 
diameter and three in length, ind all the scams 
ffmshed, the bag will be ready to leccivc the 
\arnish, a single coaling of which on the out- 
side IS found preferable to the former method 
of giving m internal as well as cxterml cojt 
The composition^ lor varnishing billoons 
have been variously modiiiecl, but, upon the 
whole, the most approved appears to be the 
hird-limc \ irnish ol M haups St I oud, 
pnpaied after Mr Cavallos i lethod is Id- 
lows “111 order to render linseed oil drvnig, 
boil It, with two ounces of sugar o I lead nJ 
three ounces of litharge for every pint of oil, 
till ihe^ lie dissolvexl, which in i\ be in lialf an 
hour Ihen put a poLiiul of bird lime and 
half a pint of the drjin/ oil into an iron or 
copper vessel whose cipitilv slifuld cqiiil 
about a pdlon, and let it boil very gently ov^r 
a slow charcoal fire till the b«ul-hine ce ises to 
crackle, which will he in about half or thre^ 
f[uarters of an houi then ]>our mion it two 
pints ind d half more ot the di)ing oil and let 
it boil about ai hour longer, stirring it fie- 
quemly vvuh an iron or vooden ^pilula As 
the varnish whilst boiling, ind cspccnlly when 
nearly done, swells verv much, cnc should be 
taken to remove iii tho c cases the jiot from 
th^ hre, and replace ii wlicn the vanush sub- 
sides otlurvvise It will boil over , V\ Inlst the 
stuff is boiling tiu oncrator should o<c »sion diy 
examine whether it has boikd cno i^h which 
may be known b\ observing wheincr, when 
rubbed between two knives and then sepirated 
trom one anothtr, thcvirnish forms threads 
between them, as it must then be renuived 
from the fire when nearly cool, add alioul an 
equal quantity of spirit ot turpeimne in us- 
ing the varnish, the stuAF mu t he streHud 
and tlic varnish lukewirm in twentj-four 
hours It will be dry ’ As the elastic resin, 
known by tha^ name o( Indnn lubher, has 
been much c\toll< d for a v armsh, tlic follow mg 
method of miking it, as pncti cd by Mr 
Blanchard, may not prove uineccjit ible Dis- 
solve cla^'tic resin, cut small, in live times its 
Weight of rectified essential oil of turpentine, 
(ethereal spirit of turpentine of the shops), by 
keeping them some days together, then boil 
hne ounce of this solution in eight ounces of 
drying linseed oil for a few minutes, strain the 
sdiutiim, and use it warm — fhc car oi boat is 
be,st m^eof wicker-work, covered with lea- 
der, and painted, and the proper method of 
stispeading It, Id by ropes proceeding from the 
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net which goea over the balloon Ihis net 
should be formed to the shafie of the balloon, 
and fall down to the middle of it, with various 
cords proceeding from it to the circumference 
of a circle about two feet below the balloon , 
and from that circle other ropes should go to 
the edge of the boat This circle may be made 
of wood, or ot several pieces of ukiidercane 
bound together J he meshess of the net may be 
sm ill at top, \gainsi which part of the balloon 
the inPammabU air exerts the greatest force, 
md mere ise in size as they recede from thelop 
With icgard to the rarefied-air machines, 
Mr ( avallo rccoiiimcnds first to soak the 
cloth in 1 solution of sal ammoniac and com^ 
mon sue, iLsing one pound of each to evciy 
gallon of water, and when the cloth is quite 
iliy, to p imt It over ui the inside with some 
c uthy colour, and stiong size or glue When 
this pamt has dried perfeeth, it will then be 
proper to varnish it with oily varnish, which 
might diy before it could penetrate quite 
through the cloth feimplc drying I iii'^ecd oil 
will ansver Uk purpose wdl as my, pro- 
vided It he not veiy fluid If a parachute is 
required it should h( cunsliiKt^ so as when 
distcneled to form but i small segment of a 
sphere, and not a compkti hemisphere, as the 
weight of this III irhinc is otherwise consider- 
iblv inert ise I, without guning inuc)) in the 
op|K)sing surface Ihe parichutt ofM Gar- 
nenn is p irtie ul irlv dtiCctive in a too great ex- 
tinsion ot Its diimeUr, an uuutceb‘*ary addi- 
tion to Its weight of a lining of pajxjr both 
w ithmside and without , the too near approxi- 
mation of the basket to the body of the para- 
chute, and especially m the wont of a perpen- 
dicular cord passing from the c ar to the centre 
ot the cone iv c of the umbrella, by the absence 
ot which the velocity of the di scent is certain 
to be Vi ry rgpid before the machine becomes at 
ill distended, when is, it a coni were thus 
disposed, the centre of the piraeluite would he 
the mirtion first drawn dow nw irds by the ap 
peniied we'^ht, ind the machine would he 
ilmost imiiitdiatily at its full extension 
Hiving found, by exptnment, the diametei 
required for insuiing eafctv, the further the 
basket or car is from the umbrella the less fear 
shall we have of in mveision of the whole 
from violent oscillauous, yet the longer the 
space between the car and the head of the ma- 
eniiie tlie longer will be the space run thiough 
in eich vibration when once begun, yet by «o 
mueli the more will they be steadier ind this 
ought to be attended to, as when by the vio- 
lence of the oscillatioiia the cir became (in 
Garnerin s expeiimtnt) on a hue witli the ho- 
rizontal axis of the michme (or, m other 
words, the point of susjxnsion;, the force of 
gravity, or the gravitating power of the weight 
in the car, on the umbrella, att tnai 

crisis reduced to nothing, the dl^test cause 
might have carnetl the body of thMUtchme m 
a lateral direction, reversing tho^micavity of 
the umbrella, and M Garnenn, perhaps, have 
^^ien upon the now convex yet internal por- 
of the bag, and the whole ha\edc8cend«d 
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(U!>nfastdly together — It now remains to give tialtd abont six or eight feet above the ground 
some arcount ot the method by which aerc^- From the middle of it descends a well, rising 
tatic nnchmes iinj be filled, ind here we m diout two or three feet above it, ind reaching 
able to determine nnu li gre ittr precision to the ground, furnished with a door, througli 
concerning the mfl'inimiblc-air balloons than which the fire in the well is supplied with fuel 
the otiur kind \\ ith regird to these, a pn The well should be conalnicted of brick, and 
maty con«>idc ration is, the most effectual mil its dinnetcr somewhat less than that of the 
cheap method of procnting the inflammabk m it him On each side of the scaffold arc 
atr U will be found tint the most adianU en tied two masts, each of which w fixed by 
genus methods are, bj )))pl)ing acids to ciriun rojics, ind h^s a pulley it the top The ma- 
luetals, 1 5 exposing minial, vegetdde md chine is to be jilaced on the scaffold, with Us 
some mineral substances, m i close vessel to i noik round tlu perture of the well The 
strong fire orlctly, bv transmitting the \i rope pissi ig over tlu pulleys of tlic two masts, 
pour of ccrtiin fluids through ltd hot tubes serves to lift t hilloon about fifteen feet above 
yor obmnnig inflammable air from pit cod, the srifiold md it is kept steady, and held 
afjphalium, amber, &.c &c Mr Caiilloit- down, whilst filling, b\ ropes pissing through 
Commends the following ajipanitiis hr a vessel loops or hole-, about its cquaioi and these 
be made of or ntherof iron in thcshipi ropes in i) eisilybi disuigagid fiom the ma- 
of a Florence flask, sonicwhit laigtr, and chine, by lipping the in tlirough the loops 
whose neck IS longer and larger AB( , (fig 5 ) vhen it is abb to sustain itsell Ihe proper 
Put the substance to be used into this vessel, combustibles to b lighted in »hc well are 
ao IS to fill ibout four-fifths or less of its cavity those which hum qiiif k md clear rither thin 
AH If the siibstincc be of such a nature as such as product much smoke, because it is 
to swell much by I be let ion of the fire, lute a hot iii, and not smoke, that is ict|Lijreci 
tube of brass,(j^or first i bi iss md then i Ic ukii Suiall wood and striw iic veiy fit foi this jiur- 
lube, to the nccl C of the vessel, nud kt th josp As the currLnt ot Iflit an iscends the 
end D of the tube he sh ipal is in tin figure, nncluiic wijl dilate, md lift it ll diovc the 
so that going into the water HI, it miy termi sciflold md gallery whuli was covered by it 
fiat^e iiiiek r a sort of inverted vessel h b, to the Ihe passengers fuel UFlruments, £se ate 
upper aperture of which the bdkion O is then placed m the gallery W hen the machine 
adtpleel ITungs thus prepared, if the part makes efiorts to aseentf, its aperture must be 
AB of the vessel IS nut into tlie fire, and mide brought, !w meins of the ropes inuexed tei il, 
red hot, the mflammiblc air produced will towards the side of the well i little above the 
come out of the tidie Cl), and pa*ssiii|^ thiougli scaftold, the fire place is then susuenekd lu it, 
the water will at last enter into the bdloon O the fire lighted in the gnu anel the lateral 
Previous to the tipcrition, as a considcTahk rope-i being slipped off, the m ich me is let go 
epiantity of common air remains in the inverted It has been oeterimned by accurate expen- 
V easel LI* which it is more proper to expel iueiits tint only one-third of the common iir 
the ves cl 1 F should hue a stop cock K cm he expelled freun these lirge michmes, 
through wIikIi the common an miy he suckv.d md therefore tlic iscindmg jyower of the nre- 
out, and the water ascend is high as the stop fied nr m them cm beestim ile<l as only eqiul 
cock lo procure infiainmahU air by means to h df m ounce iverdui oisc for every cubic mot 
ofstcuu Dr Piitstlcv uses a lube of itd-hol Ihe conduct of billoons wl eu eonstiuct- 
hras , iijion which the sicjni <tw iter his no cd, filled, md aetuall\ iscindmg in tlie it- 
eflec t nd which he fills with themrnmgsof mosphere, *9 an olqcet of grcit 
iron tint aieseparitcd in the boring of cinnon in the practice of urostUioi The melhod 

% ihis meins he oht iins ii infl iiurnablt iir, generally used for clfviling or kwerim^ tlu 
the specific gravity of which is to that of balloons vith rirdicd air his been the in- 
common air as 1 to 1 7 In this method, not cr< \se or diminution of tin fin, md this is 
yet indeed reduced to sene ral practice, a tube intirclvit ihe com mind of the aeronaut, as 
about three cjuarteis of an incn in diameter, long as be has in\ f lel 111 the gallerv llie 
and about threg fictlong is filled with iro iiiflammable-air balloons hive been generilly 
turnings then the neck of i retort, or blose raised or lowered by dimmislimg their ballast, 
boilef, lb luted to one of its ends, and the worm or by letting out some of the gas through the 
cf a refrigeratory IS adapted to its other extre- valve but the iliernale escape of the air in 
imty The iniadle part of the t ibe is then descending, and discharge of the ballast for as- 
surroimded w ith burning coak, so is to lecp rending, will by degree? render the machine 
about «ne foot in length of it red hot, and a incapihle of floating, tor in the air it im- 
fire IS alway's made under the retort or boiler possible lo supply the loss of bdlast, and very 
euificient to make the water bod with vehe- diificult to supply that of inflammable air 
mewfise Tn this process a Cjomiderabk quantity These balloons will also nse or fall by means 
of i^mmabk an* comes out of the refngera- of the rarefaction or condensation orf the in- 
B %i $jiid that iron yields one half more dosed air, occasioned by heat and cold, as has 
air W tW mesoBfIian by the aotion of v iMolic been alrc uiy obsei v ed Wings^'or oars are the 
v^»v\ 1 ^ ^ only ii:itan>»j of this sort that have been 

1 fuhtig them is by means of a with my probable success, and, as Mr Ca- 
TOjf breadth of which is at least tv)vo- wallo obs**rves, they seem to be capable of con* 
PediaiBetLi of the machine, and ele- siderable improvement, though much is not te 
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be expected from them, when the machine 
goes at a great rate It is a matUr of aurpribc, 
that tht vai ions hints for directing balloons ap- 
pear lobe dormant with their piojtrtols, who 
seem indisposed to make my aitcaipts to carry 
their plans into execution thus the hi\en- 
twins of j rofesaor Danzcl (Philo'^ophical Ma- 
gazine, vol IV ), also of Martin, and the pro- 
posals for performing the same by means ot 
eagles trained for tlic purpose, or bva reversed 
parachute to retard tiie direct progress of the 
balloon, whereby less power will be necessary 
to impel it in a Lteral direction, all ihest 
plans remain obsolete and unpractised from 
the time of their suggestion respect to 

the probability of directing aerostatic nnchines, 
we may inttr it to be possible, although the 
methods hitherto tried nave been inadequate , 
perh ips bcciush thty wire not sufficiently 
poweiiul IS to expect to make so luge a 
txidy as i balloon to viry from the wind by the 
impulsion of an oir of six or eight feet in 
length and cue or two m breadth (and that by 
only encLavouring to driw the cir out of the 
pcrpendicuhr), is to cxptct, by iiit ms of t 
boat soar, to impel a ship of biiitbcn Oars 
are doubtless the most likely mt ui to efitt I 
this purpose, if ihtj were of <lioien ions pro- 
portion ite to the pflects they aic w i-'lud to pro- 
duct The addition of sails, where iny v i- 
riition from the wind isdcsiicd vmII prove in- 
lunous till we have attuned a method (pci- 
naps only to be aceomplishtd by oars) of keep- 
ing the same point of the billoon eontimnUy 
in a givtn direction \et vye doubt not but 
these also might provt of grcii service in 
quick disp itches by water, is for instance, 
where it is required to pass i fortress or fleet for 
the succour or a besieged town, or convey dis- 
pauhes thereto a simli bdlooii of ten or 
twelve feet diameter pToiidid with sub to 
expose a larjje suriicetothc wind brin'j il- 
tached by a long rope to a bo it, would out- 
strip the ciuickcbt vessel, and might dso be 
made to dcMatc from the course of the wind 
as the water would form a counter-re sisUug 
ineduim, the want ol which iii air balloons 
occasions the difficulty of steering them A 
sail balloon similar to tlie above might also be 
adv antage ousjy attached to i land-carnage, 
namely, by increasing the c ipacily of the bal- 
loon so that its power of ascension being nearly 
equal to the weight of the appendeu carnage 
the latter would be drawn ilong by the impul- 
sion of the wind against the balloon and s ids, 
while the friction over the ground, by the 
small overplus weight, may be reasonably ex- 
pected to afford a resistance sufficient to guide 
the machine, and allow of a deviation m the 
carnage of at least eight points from the course 
of the wind Indeed uie uses of the art of 
aerostation, even in its present incomplete 
state, may be very considerable Air b illoons 
may serve the purpose of escaping from ships 
that cannot safeW land, from besieged places, 
and from other circumstances of danger Tliey 
also expedite the communication of important 
events by signals, and serve for exploring froih 
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I great elevation ad)icent coasts or regions, 
fleets and armies Ihus, the French ascribe 
to the ckvation of a balloon, and the infoima- 
tJon obtained in consequence of thus recon- 
noitring the army of the < nemy, the sign il 
V icti ly gamed in the battle M Fleurus in 1794 
B illoons may likewise serve to explore and as- 
certain the nature of the air in the higher re- 
gions of the itniospherc One of the finest 
experiments made on this point is that of Gay- 
Lussac, who, be ing elevated in a balloon to 
lilt height of 6g0() metres (nearly eight miles), 
the greatest ever attained bv any person, 
bron^it some atmospheric air from those re- 
gions which, ou being analysed, was found 
to furnish the principles of oxygen, azote, hy- 
drogen, and carbonic acid gas, 111 the same 

£ roportion$ as at tlie surface of the earth 
Idloons would also enable us to determine the 
changes in the direction of winds at different 
altitudes, and the law of the diminution of 
he it at different elevations In fact, the ap- 
plication of these machines to the advancement 
of our knowh ilgc of the various phxnomena 
in incUorology, stands prominent, as the, per- 
liips only mtaiib of iiuturing our acquaint- 
iiice with ciuscb known only by their ef- 
fects rheir use will also he indicated in m uiy 
undent t ises vvhei.- other means of conveyance 
might fill shoit At the ‘<ame time we con- 
clude with rcmirkmg, tint the hitherto un- 
suceesstiil attempts to rendei aerial nivigatiori 
of service to mink ind, ought to furnish no ar- 
gument for c uisiiig it to be d scouraged by mtu 
of sinst, or prohibited by civil authority 
Miny irts md sciences from which commer- 
cid iiitions now derive so much benefit weir 
long in rc inng to maturity, and were only at 
Kni^lh producul for the public i^ood, in conse- 
<|UtiKeot piticnt invcstigati m and reiterated 
experiments Much usi hd information ou 
thetheoT) and prutiec of itrostalioii may be 
obt lined h un JBildwins Aeropaidia, C ivallo 
on -\trost ition, md Description ties I xpe- 
ritnets At rostilifjues parM 1 anjas St bond 
See dso Phil Mag nos 50^ 56, 57, &c 
Ai RVA in botany, i genus of the mona 
delphia deeandri i cl i^s and order , and which, 
according to L i M irck, bears affinity to the 
amai inthu^ 

7bRU( A {a ruga ) Verdigrisc 
ARU'GINOUb icuruginosus ) Green, 
verdigrisc colour 

JFRU GO (from avp, atr or ether, because 
of Its blueidi colour , 01 because lust is tou- 
tracted by the air ) 1 he rust of my metal, and 
particularly of copper Verdignse 

^au'GO-jEKis (from cerugo, and ass, 
cojmer ) Rust of copper \ erdigris 

^ru'go pr/eparata Prepared verdi- 
gns It IS much esteemed as an cscharotic , 
and IS, on this account, the basis of the un- 
guentum SBruguiis, pharm Lond In the new 
ciiemical nomenclature, prepared verdigris is 
termed oxydum cupn vinde per amdum acc- 
tosum 

iERUSCA PORES, m antiquity, a kind of 
sharping strollers, who got their living by 
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tricks^ V^Umgfortanes^ and the like» much like 
luodern gypeiee Abo, oppressive tax« 4 ga- 
tlirrm* 

ASb, CiM<, as, fire, light, tther, Heb 
fitom to hum like ether, i e with a blue, 
radi^iit flame ) Copper, Venus iLs, mcbed, 
1$ a name gl^^n by the ancients to brass and 
copper indisc rmunatcly , for it was not till a 
late period that these metals were distinguish- 
Cd« Tlie ancients considtred brass i'* only a 
more valuable kind of copper; and wheti the 
difference of their nature came to be discover- 
ed, copper was called tes cypnum from Cyprus, 
where the bf^t copper was found, and after- 
wknls only cyprium, which ui time was con- 
verted into CUPRUM, which ic 

As Per pw et libram, was a formula in the 
Boman law, ^ which purchases ind sedes 
were ratified The phrase was originally used 
in streaking of things sold by weight, or by 
scales, but It was afterwards used on othtr oc 
casious Hence, in adoptions, tht fornuiia 
exprcbSid that the person adopted was bought 
per aes et hbr iiu 

As uxouiUM, 111 antiquity, a sum imd by 
bachelors as i pen dty for living single beyond 
a certain ige A fix first imno^^ed under the 
censorship of M Funus C amillus 

ASALON, in ornitholog\, o species of 
falcon, called in English, tin Merlin 

ASCHINES a disciple of bocrates, was 
the son of a sausagi -maker He went to the 
court of Dionvsuis, the tyrant of Sicily after- 
wards he kepi a school at Athens for his sup- 
port His uialogucb ate bo much in lh<- ninii 
ner of boentes, that Meiudcmus chirges him 
with having stolen them fnmi that philoso- 
pher Only three of them arc now extant , of 
which, Mr Le Clerc published a Latin trans- 
lation, with notes, in 17 11 , 8vo 

Aschinrs, an Athenian orator, who fion- 
nshed about 342 B C and distinguished him- 
self by Ills rtvalship with l^niosthenes 
When the Athenians wished to reward the 
pitriotic labours of Demosthenes witli a golden 
crown, Abchmes impeached Ctcsiphon, who 
proposed it, and to their subsequent dispute 
wc air indebted for the two celebrated ontions 
dc coiona Aschines was defeitei! by his 
rivaVs superior eloquence, and banished to 
Rhodes In. his banishment the o’-ator re- 
peated to the Rhodians, whit he had deliver^ 
against Demosthenes , and afie«^ rcceiv ing 
much applause, he was requested to read the 
answer of his antagonist It was rcceiv ed with 
greater mitrks of approbation, but, exclaimed 
iLschines, “How much more would your 
admiration have been raised, had \ou ht ml 
Demosthenes himself uieak it'* Aschines 
died in the 75 th yew ot his agr, at Rhodes, 
or, as some suppose, at Samos lie wrote 
three orations, apd pine epistles, whuh, from 
thcir number, JtCcieivetl the name, the hist of 
itmOlares, anu the last of ihe Muses The 
oMMtna aioude we ettant, generally found col- 
tectn^uh those of I ysias 

dw tr4*aic poet, ins bom at 
JiW# to Alan%, in die bad 
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Olympiad, but others say later lIOww lu 
the suarfight at Salamis, m which hit brothW, 
\mmias, must gallaiuly disunguished himself 
Ahan records, tliat Aschylus being afterwards 
accused of blasphemy, was sentenced to be 
sloned to death, on whicli, his brother cxhi- 
bitcd his arm, which had lost a hand at bala- 
mib, and thereby mode sudh an impression on 
the fudges, that they iitinuxliately pardoned 
Asohylus This behaviour of his country- 
men, added to the resentment which he lelt at 
the jirofcrencc shewn to the pieces of Sopho- 
cles, induced luia to retire to Sicily Of nmc* 
iy tragedies, the Iruit of his ingenious labours, 
lorly of w Inch were rewarded with the public 
pn/t, only seven have come safe to us Pro- 
metheus viiictiis, Septcm duces apiid Thebas, 
Piisae, Agamemnon, i huephort, EuniLnides, 
Supplices yrsih^lub lb the first who intro- 
duiwl two ictors on the stage, and clothed 
tlKin with du ses suilabU to tluir clnrutcr 
IK likewise Rinoved murder from the 
It is said ihu hi. wir’e m k count of the bat- 
tle oi Mirathon, in elei,i ic v\rs(s lie died, 
it 1^ commonly ns trud, of a frac tilled skull 
occasioned by an i iplc lettui^ tall i tortoisi 
fi(»m a great luiA* oti his litacl, this Inppen- 
cd It) the 6 oih vsar oi h»s nqs Aschylus, 
s y Dr Blu*, c\hibit 7 both the bcntuicb and 
defects of an enrly origin il writer He is bold, 
ncrvoiio, ond aimnitcd, butverv obscure and 
difhcull to bi understood, pntl^ by reason of 
the incorrtct state in which his works hav( 
been ti insinittcd to us and partly on account 
of the inture of his style, which is crowded 
with inclqihors, often liar h mil tumid He 
abounds with inartiil ideas md descriptions 
IK has much fne and elcv Uion, less of tender- 
ness than force IK delights in the marvel- 
lous The best edition of this author is that 
of Stanley, printed first it loiudon in lOOJ, 
fol and since bv Paaw, ai the Hague, Q tom 
4 to 1745 Mr Potter published an elegant 
translalion of Asthvlus, 111 Engl verse, m 
] 777 M r Samuel Jiutk r preparing ( 1 804 ) 

a republication of Stanley s Aschyliis, m 8vo 
with many additionnl noKs by Stanley, from 
his MSS preserved in the public library at 
4 mibridgc lo tlicse Mr Butler will add sc- 

n\ notes of his own 

ASCHYrvOMENb Bastard sensilne- 
jihnt A genus of the Linnean class ind or- 
d< r diadelphia dec uidria, with calyx two-Hp- 
ped, loment corn} rcssed, and truncate one- 
si cdtd joints IL ins ume species, most of 
wfticli are common to Imth Indies Among 
ourselves, it is chiefly cultivated for the bCauty 
of its flowers, for only two species of it arc 
found u> be sensitive m any degree, the A 
sensitiva mid A Americana 
ASCLJLAPIUS, m the heathen tnydidlo- 
gy, the god of physic, was the sOn of Apollo, 
by Coronis, or as some say, by Larissa daug^- 
tfr of Phlemas His father gave him to oc 
educated to Chiron, who tauglis^him the art of 
medicine Asculapius became physician to 
the Argonauts He restored many to lift, of 
which Plato complained to Jupiter, who 
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iMrittJk iEacttiftpiVtt with thijfiider iSscul^^ms 
jpcK^LvoU divine honours after death, chiefly at 
fcpidauntsi Peij^amus, Athens, Smyrna, &c 
{^ts, bulls, iHinbji, and piifs, were sdcnfifced 
to htm, and the cock and the serpent were sa- 
cred to him iEsculapiib ib repics* uted with 
a iuTZ( beard, holding in his hand a staff, 
rouiii which IS wicatlied a serpent, his otlier 
hand IS si>nRti»iie<» supported ou llie head of a 
serpent, as he ancient physicians used it in 
their pfcsci ptions He had two sons, fimous 
for On r skill m medicine, Mathion and Po- 
dah tu jnd lour daughters, ol whom Hygeia, 
% Kjj^'^s A ti ilth i** the most cikbrated 

jh » lus, in astronomy, a name of 
the / 0 « n aioa Cj^hiuchus 

/I < 1 L U The horse-chesnut A ge- 
nus c t LinvuCan class and ords.i heptnndna 
luojiT ( iju Its calyx IS one-h ai cd, four or 
five * Iv d, inflated , corol four oi five prtal- 
U \ ir t fiually coloured, insert 1 on the calyx, 
tups ik three celkd It has three species, all 
of which have been cultivated m our own 
couniiv for nearly a centurv I ib hippo- 
castanum, or cominoii-horse-chciiuit, of tle- 
gant shape ind flower, but unsui,htly afui the 
tall of the flower, whose nuts maybe tmplo}- 
ed as food for sheep, deer, and poultry j 
paiia, or scarlet horse-clicsnut J Jh 
flat a, or yellow horst -chcsimt, both of which 
are chiefly propagated for the beauty of tlicir 
comls 

ibscuLUs HfPPOCA STANUM (from esca, 
food ) Ihe systcmatit name for the Hippocas- 
taiuim 

JLSICA, in ancient geographj, is sunpostd 
to ha\e been the pi ice of the present viilaj^c of 
Ntltcrbym Cumnciland 

ibSON, son oi C retliens was born at the 
same birth as Pelns Ij^ smctcd^d his father 
in the kingdom of lol hos Jh iiiinied Al- 
cimodi, by whom he h»id 1 isoii, whose cdu 
cation he entrusted to C hiron, Lcmg ui ud oi 
Pelias W^hen Jason \v is grown up, he de- 
manded his fathers Kingdom from Ins uncle, 
who persuaded him logo in ciuect of the gold- 
en fleece (vid Jason) At Ins return, he 
found his father verj infirm, and Medea (iid 
Mede^), at his reque a drew the blood from 
A** son s \eins, and rehlled them with tin juice 
of certain herbs which she li id gathered ind 
immediately the old man recovered the vigour 
and bloom of youth 

fl-iSOP the fabulist, was a Phrygian by 
birth, and lived m the time of Solon, about 
the ftOlh Olympiad He was a slave, md ex- 
ceedingly deformed If he were not the in- 
ventor of fables, he certainly was the improicr 
of tliat method of writing He wis first a 
slave at Athens, where, probably, he acquired 
a correct knowledge of tne Greek language in 
Its purity He came into the service of a phi- 
losopher named Xanthus, from whom he 
passed to one Idmon, another philosopher, 
who gave him his bberiv He was afterwards 
taken into the service of Croesus, who employ- 
ed him on several occasions , and at last mnt 
luin to Delphos to offef a sacrifice to Apollo^ 
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and fp make a present to the mliabitants , W 
a quarrel ansiim between JFsop and the liel- 
phians, he sent^Wk the sacrifice and treasures 
U) the king, upon which, iht people m a rage 
threw him ofl a rock, and slew him The 
place bung afterwards visited with a plague, 
the oracle declared it was in consequence of 
the death of ASsop, upon which, the Delphi- 
ans, by wiy of atonement, erected a monu- 
ment to his inemoiy The best edition of 
Aiisop lb that of Huclson, at Oxford, in 1718 
Of this work the fallowing is the opinion of 
Gotti Stolle “This » the best edition of 
iFsop with which I am acquainted The 
editor has not only given us a life of iEsop, 
but has also illustr itcd it with so many testi- 
monies from the ancients, that, from an ordi- 
nary mmd, every doubt must vanish respecting 
the cxiatc ncx5 of such a person as Aisop * It 
would, however, be uiqust were we not here 
to stale that Housinger s editions of 1741 and 
175b, and Hrnesti s of 1781, are very admira- 
ble ^ 

-d^STlM A no CAPITIS, a term met with 
in old law books for a fine paid for offences 
against persons of quality, according to their 
stveidl clcgrcts, oi heads 

A STINA A name given by Fabricius to 
ccriiin species (constituting a tribe) of the si- 
beliuld, or diagon fly bee Sibej lula 
BJ’i n V A1 a Something conne cted with, 
oi belonging to summer as ccstival signs, i e 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo 
AESTIVATION The disposition of the 
petals Within the floral gem or bud This is 
1 Co ivolute, when the petals are rolled up like 
a scroll of paper 2 Imbricate, when lhc*T 
lie over each other like tiles on a roof 1 
C ondiiplicitc, wli 11 they ire doubled together 
T-t tiu niidiib 4 V ih ate. or valved (\alvata), 
wlun as they arc about to exjKinfl they are 
placed like the glunits in grasses 5 Un- 
<qually-\ dived, when the) diner in si/e 

/liSPRUb {oicrr^og ) The gadfly See 
OlSlRUS OndOESTRUS 

AiSTLARIUM (from astuo, to be hot ) 
A stove or machine for conveying heat to all 
parts of the Ixxly A vapour-bath 
A.STUS VOLAnetJS heat, ahd 

volo, to fly ) A sudden heat and redness of 
the fice, which soon flics off Few volage 
Lezema 

A^STUARY, m the ancient baths, a secret 
passage from the stove into the chambers 
A7S\MNIUM, m antiquity, a monument 
erected to the memory of the deceased heroes 
by .^symnus the Mcgercan 

APTHER (Tw, ethar, a large ^oe, Syr 
or m9fid, from aiA*, to burn ) 1 TThe firma- 

ment ^ 2 The electnc gas 3 A gaseous 
volatile fluid m medicine, obtained by distilla- 
tion firom a mixture of alcohol and a concen- 
trated acid It is much lighter, mbre volatile, 
and inflammable than rectified spirit of wiAe, 
and possesses stomachic and antispasmodic 
powers 

iCTHRR, also denotes the medium said hf 
ancient philosophan la most m iha regbns 
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^hoxc our atiiiospherCy and supposed of ep 
tile an 4 pcn«?trdtmg a mature, a& lo ptmdo tho 
air, and otlner bodte$>, and posse-.s the poru and 
intervals ol all nnlicr TTie itrm »thcr has 
ever been cm ban isscd with ^a^uc ideas, yet it 
has frcqntiitlv hern resorted to by piiilc^ophtrs 
as a sort of stepping •^toiic whtrtby diihcuUtci 
are thought to bo surmoiiiito<l, but unkss its 
existence can be inoiccUarl) pro\<jd than lias 
yi*t been done, the usi of the woni had, ptr- 
naps, better be 'ibandoiicd The t artcsiaii'* 
used the Urm Matcrn ''iiblilis vihich is tlieir 
aether, and ir Isa ic Nc\^ton makes allusions 
to H siniihr molinni, tinder tht term subtil 
i^int, at ths end of his Puncipia, and under 
me term a-ihcKil medium m sonic (jiinjcs at 
the end of lus Optics Indeed luosi nhilo^o* 
phers hatt, it one time or another, bi ought 
forth SOUK figment of their own fancy, m ol- 
der to at Old the supposition of Kiion miong 
bodies at a distance Even tlie guai Newton 
seemed to show some disposition to iccmini 
ibr grit itatlon by the ac tion of a contiguous 
fluid This is the subt< rfuge so much iccur- 
red to b} precipitue speeui irists, by the mine 
of the ether of n Isaac Newton He 4, jp- 
poscs It highly clistir, and mndh rarer m the 
jiorcs of IkkIics uid m tneir Mcinity than at i 
distance, therefore exceedingly rare in the sun, 
and clcii<*er as we iccidi from him Being 
highly el islie , and repelled by all bodies, it must 
impel them to that ‘•ule on which it is most 
rare, thdcforc it must impel tiieni tow ird the 
sun This IS enough n its gencr il < onstitution 
to ciuhle us lo jiuLi of Us fitness for ISiwton s 

S sc It is wb>*ly unfit, for si let it is 

imtipiall) dense and clastic, its particles irc 
not lu contact Pa rUcle< that are cl 1st ic, ind lu 
a state of compression, aiul in com let, e annot be 
fluid , they must belike so many blown hJaddcis 
compressed in ibox, therefore ihey ire not in 
contact , therefore they are clastic by mutual re- 
pulsion , th U IS, by acting on eac h other at a dis- 
tance It IS mdifft rent \\ hether this distance be a 
inilliun of miles, or the millionth part of i h iir s 
breailih , tnerefore this fluid dot*s not fiee New- 
ton Irom the supposition which he wishes to 
avoid Nay, it can he demonstrated, that 111 or* 
der to form a flu d wliieh shall \ary m density 
from the sun iothe extre imty of the solar s\ stem, 
there must be a mutual repulsion extencmg to 
thtit distance This is introducing iinllions of 
millions of the \ciy diflicultios which Newton 
wished to avoid, for each partiele presents the 
same diflicidify with a planit It is inserted 
also, that this medium penetrates the ^nhstance 
of bodies even to their very centres But w( 
would ask, how can a subtile me<huui, let it 
lie as subtde as we please to imaeme, pi netrau 
the solid substance of bodies? it is still mat- 
ter, and solid, re^lstihg matter otherwise it 
eUuW impicss nd force And that one palt 
of solid subsunce id^uuld p^oettatc. anotlier 
part of It, IS maofi^yab)e^ dewys the 
vwv conctptibo of wy It h aUd as<icrted, 
very ^atbhrarny, medlnoK is^etiscr at 

than at thn I urface 


of thcfsc which are less, because the gfuvuatiofi 
is stronger fowards gnat itian towauhl 

ilioso that are kss, i€ the distaiiccs be equab 
But this. It might easily U slieWn, Would 
complete 1\ disorder tlie motions of tlic planets 
In htic, tlK density df this meihum would be 
in\ crsi ly ib Uic sipiarcs of the distances from 
remote bodies, and iiuerbcly ako as tlie 
brjuarcsof tlic distances from oilier near bodies 
1 h It i<. It would be \ery dense, ind \ery rare, 
it the bjiiie place, and in the same time and 
Its impulbcb would be opposite and incoiisisteut 
iinong thciusilvcs, h ivuig iiiaiiy diflerciit, and 
t\c'i (ontiary, motions at once Let those 
\\iu> luiaguu the reality of this medium, rt* 
(omiU thcbL piopcitics of it to truth and na- 
ture We 1 C lily think it injurious to the 
reput Uioii ot tins prince of jdiilobophers, and a 
\ciy ill ofln I dont to his memory, to bring in 
his uilhoiitv for i t}uug, which lie owns lo he 
nuiily conjictui »l, or r>ilur, which he asks 
only by w vy of ipiere ITomitr much, there- 
fore, wc rcj^jiid the uithoiity of Newton wc 
still think we au himnd, even out of regard to 
linn, to hold In ton]ic!iir( as *1 conjeetiirc 
fui %v«- hue iiLMi ht ml tint since his turn 
my new CMileuct has been found of tin c xist- 
cnec of this medium md to idmit it without 
pi(M)f, though on the authoriiv of Newton, h is 
a tendenev, willi the mithinkiug, to h sstii his 
luthouiy m other points 
1 his subject h isbt en ni it me ly coiibieli red in 
the ippendis toBivtcr oiftlu Soul, p J2to3S, 
md III Held 1 ssiy on the inlLlleelual Powers 
of AI in, p b7 

iLTHHc viTRioiicLs Naptha Min- 
oh Vitriolic ttlier of the nh irmacopciLiab is 
teamed sulphuric .etliei in tlie new ciKmieal 
nomenclature It is mostly employe d is an 
(\ciinit, mr\nK, intispismodie , md diuretic 
^in eases of spasms c irclmlgia, cute r ilgi 1 fe- 
veid, liystciia, eephilalgia, md spismoelie asih- 
mi e\ternajl) it cures tooih-ach and moIciU 
paiiis of the head 

IIIhKI AI ri Something that belong:* 
to, or partaken* of flK n ituie of a ilici 

iFxHERFAi, OIL, d fiiK, subulc, essential 
Oil, xp]>roaehing nearly te> the 11 eturc e)f a spi- 
rit as the e there d oil eif tur|xntJiH, which is 
tlx pure liepior using next after the spirit in 
the (listdlation of tuipe ntine 
il’l'HlOPS, or ^iHioi s MiNbRAT, or 
IIvDRARCYRus CUM suLi uuRE, a prena- 
raliem of me re urj , made by rubbing m 4 marble 
or gl iss inoit ir, equal quantities of qiucksiKtr 
md flemt rs < f sulphur, till the mercury wholly 
ebs ippe.ais, and there remains a fine efeep black 
jKiwdtr, whence it lias cot the name, of *Lthi- 
ops, and it^b much uscelin mcelicine 

iFlIIIOPS ANTIMONIALIS, 4 eOttlbUlA- 
tMiu of the sulpburcts of antimony and luerci^ 
ry It 16 |>rc|Mred W fusing crude antimony 
ill an eartficn crucible, and when it is on Uie 
noint of fixing, add to it an eqipJl woght of 
not mercoTy the mixture at nrsl ixX-Omes 
mofe fluid, and after a w lule solid when cold 
It i(nu 8 t be levigated m a mortar, and weihcd^ 
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&ik prtmmion 

•mil ^uantitiet tre ^tutofilk > m laij^ doses 
a purgative t^iu! 

JSiHlovs VCGETABitrs IS prc|)ared hfy 
faiknitiig tlie sea^wtaek oi sea-oak in the open 
But, and then leducing it into a black pow^der 
It IS used in sorophulous swellings^ and in 
deansmg the sums and teeth 
JETHMOm AR11ERY and BOMi See 
RthmoiO artery and bone 
iETHNA (torn, sethuna, a furnace, Heb 
from fuBtu, to bum ) 1 A subterraneous 
fitre 2 A chemical furnace 
iETTHORIiS, or iEruoLicES (from m9w, 
ta burn ) Hot cutaneous pustules 
^THU SA M£UM The systematic name 
for the meum athamanticum , which see 
TE T H v's A Lesser hemlock^ or fool s-parsley 
A genus of the class and order pentendria digV" 
nia Its frtiit is striate^ mvolucrets haUed, 
three-leaved, ptiidulous There are three spe- 
cies, of which the A cynapium, with uniform 
)ea\es, is common to our own corn-helds 
AiTIA a cause ) In medicine, the 

cause of i dise-isc 

AEnANS, in church history, a branch of 
Arians, who maintained, that the Son ind Holy 
G-host are m all things dissimilar to the Father 
ETIOLATION, a term denoting the state 
of vegetables which, by growing in the <thadc, 
and being depntecl of light, become pale, 
white, and insipid this change is pro- 

duced, the present state of our knowledge \\ ill 
not permit iib to explain, but it is a fact of 
general obser\ation, that the colour of herbs 
IS pale or deep in proportion as they arc less or 
more exposed to the rays of the sun, and tliose 
which, « for the want of those r^s, are pale or 
white, are said to be setiolatid, irom a French 
word signifying star, xs li they grew by slar- 
hght bcc Colours 
E*T10 LOGY {aeizologia, aivtoT^oyta, from 
uina, a cause, and xeys;, a discouru ) The 
doctrine of the causes ot diseases 

AETION, a celebrated painter, who hns 
left us an excellent picture of Roxana and 
Alexander, which he exhibited at the Olym- 
pic games it represents a magnificent ohain- 
ber, where Roxana is sitting on a bed of A 
most splendid appearance, which is rendered 
still more brilliant by her beauiy She looks 
downwards, in a kiml of confusion, being 
struck with the presence of Alexander stand- 
ing before her A number of little Cupids 
Hotter about, some holding up the curtain, as 
if to shew Roxina to the prince, w In 1st others 
are busied in undressing the lad} , some pull 
Alexander by the cloak, who appears like a 
young bashful bridegroom, and piesent him to 
IHS mistress he lavs his crown at her feet, 
being accompanied by Ephtstioii, who holds a 
torch m hts hand, and leans upon a youths 
who represents Hymen Several other hide 
Cupids Are represented playing with his arms, 
some carry his lancc, stooping under so htgy 
R weight, others bearing along his buck^i 
UpOh Whicdl one of them is seated, whoiti tne 
in triumph, auodier h&s m ambiudi 
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m his aimour, to frighten the test aa 

they paw by This picture ^med Action so 
much rotation, that the president of the 
games gave him his daughter n> marriage 
E'llOR PHLEBEb ('rqm Ann,, an eo- 
gle, and a v^i ) Eigle veins an appel- 
lation gn en by Ruphus 1 phesius to the 
veins which pass through the temple to the 
head in aninnU generally , but which in ea^ 
gles are peculiarly prominent 

ETlTih, or EriTEs, a name given to 
pebbles or stones of any kind, which have a 
loose nucleus rattling within them, and ca^cd 
la Englnh, eagle stonts So f ir from bciUg 
a parucular genus of fossils themselves, w^e 
srtitae among very diHercut genera, but the 
most valued is that formed of uie several vanci^ 
ties of our common pebbles 

AETIUS, one of the most zealous dc^ndera 
of Ariamsm, was born m Syria, and Nourished 
about the year 336 After being servant to ^ 
grammarian, of whom he learned grammar 
and logic, he was ordained deacon, and at 
length bishop, by Eudoxus patriarch of Con- 
suniinople St Epiphanins has preserved 47 
of his propositions a^inst lire Trinity His 
follow CIS were called 4etians 

EINA (in the itii^ranes sup- 

posed from to turn, according to Bo- 
chart, from Athuna, a ^rnace, or JEtuna, 
darkness, now Monte Gibcth } A volcano or 
burning moiintun of Sicily, situated m lat 
38 N long F — I his mountain, famous 

from the remotest antiquity both for its bulk 
and terrible diuptions, stands in the eastern 
part of the island, in a very extensive plain, 
called Val Denioni, from the xtOtioii of its be- 
ing inhabited by devils, who torment the spi- 
rits of the rlamncd in the bowels of this v oka- 
no Authors arc not agreed as to its dimen- 
sions, or Its height abo\e the surface of the 
sea 1 he accounts given of the phsenomei^ 
which Have iccompanied its ernptibns, by sir 
Williun Hamilton tnd Mr Brvoone, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting According to the ob- 
senatioiisof the hst-mcntioned traveller, the 
height of H* tna is almut 12,000 feet Faunas 
de b Fond stites it at 10,03G feet The 
circumference of the base is Commonly 
reckoned about 180 iniUa There are 77 
cities, towns, and villages, scattered over difiTer- 
enl pins of the sides of this mountaui, and 
the number of Us hum in inhabitants above 
1 00,000 Tlie distance troin Catania to the 
summit exceeds 30 miles The fire which is 
continually burning m the bowtls of this 
mountain led the poCte to pL<e here the 
forges of the cyclo])s, undt^r the direction of 
\ ulcan, and the pnsbii of the giaintii who rt- 
belled against Jupiter The criqitirflis ef this 
mountain have likewise been described by scvi - 
tal of ^'uie ant^ient poets, a** Pmdaf, ‘Virgil 
(Eneid, b m v 571), and I uoretms (hb vi 
V Ibudaf m the fifHi decade df ail ede 

wlitcfi WAS conniosed in 7dth Otympnd, 
abmitdbur or lR\e vcaia emp- 
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% 4M|M»fvy JBtMt nwm of eudlew 6o»t, 
'juia<)4iVA:*ii pi)p6 «i He*v n for w« pni|i'4< 
FiOfffi flrontt wii0S9 nitrous caveroa iflutuiijg 
Pure bound fouatmns of Icmpcstaoua fire, 
vAo4 ruddy imsts tht noon-day skioa* 

'WMle wi;apt in anioke the eddying Hemes 
' naptiei J[roar, 

Or ttleaming through the night witli hideous 
iW oer the redd nmg main huge mcky frag- 
ments pour 

" last ti^o eruptions of this \olcano we 
described, took place in July and 
1787 In the latter of these the 
lava that issued from the crater was 
three miles long, about a quarter of a mile 
hr^, and from five to eighteen feet deep 

SALT, a name given by 

somi to the sal ammoniac, which is found on 
openings of i£tna, and oihci burning 
mountains; and i>Qmetimes on the surface of 
the matter thrown out duruig an eruption It 
IS sometimes found m cakes, and sometimes in 
powder , and its colour is either grci n, y< lloiv, 
or white lliis salt is composed of nitre, sid- 
pliar, and vitriol, and is supfHised to be formed 
dunna the burning^f the inouniain 

Ar FliCTFD, W algebra, is sometimes a|)- 
l^ed to equatioi^ in the ^same sense as ail- 
feclcd Algebraic quantities which hai t co- 
edicnnts, or any of the characters -f“> — f 
&c prefixed, are also said to be aifficud with 
tlie co-efEcient, or respcctue sign 
AFFECTEDNESS^ s ffimm affetitd) 
The ^iaie of being affected, 

AFtECTSON, in a «eneral sense, implies 
au aitnbutf inseuarable from its suited 
Thus niamiiiude, figure, weight, &< an af- 
iections of all bodies, uul love, feai, hatred. 
See are affections of the mind 
^ Affcction, signifying a settUd licnt of 
Hand toward a particular being or thing, occu- 
pies a middle space between disposition, on the 
one hand, knd passion on the other It is dis- 
tinguisluLlde from disposition, which being a 
brancii of one's nature, oiigin illv, must exist 
bcfoic there can be an opiiortuuity to evert it 
lipou annual icuUr object, whereas affection 
oan neier be oiigmal, because, Imving a spe- 
«ta{ iflaiton to 0 pirticular oh]ect it cannot 
exist til) the object have once at least been 
presented). It is also distinguishable from pas- 
sion, which, dipending on the ruih or ideal 
preseitice of ns object, vomshes with its ubjeet, 
^vhereics affect ton is a lasting eounec lion , and, 
Jiko other connections, sulisists e\ cu when we 
do not ihmk of the person Dr Cogan, in 
h)S FbUoitaphtoa) Treatise on the Possums, 
yery ph>p<srly distlligbieHes between affection 
and jms»on, and ho accuniiely dtsinminatcs 
both Ihw apd that filing 

mAjMi usii^luAnom amotion^ The 
" U<Hl|b^ingnifi- 
ar and repre- 
more dura-* 
^ IM^pbn the 
I ll^iokmker m 
continu- 


affeottun 
4^911 Horn 


‘S’wi 



FmF 

anios; iM|d aupPOMs a moind4i|3leml||p^^ 
tiou 

moncht influanoetff »Oi*m pi^aihttc 
This diatingutshcs it from tht imhdeM im- 
pulse of passion ^ nor is it so iniuma^ty ogh" 
nected with any external signs, whld^isSn- 
guishes it from emotions a The afihrtions 
soiuetimis succt^ed to passions and emotlcnis, 
liecausc these may have been excited by some- 
thing that becomes permanently mteieslmg, 
or they may be gnulusUy mspirod, by u dehbe- 
ratc atieniion to the good or bad qualities of 
their objects In this philosophic sense of the 
word, affection is applicable to an unpleasant 
as well as pleisant state of the mmd, when im- 
pressed by any olyt ct or quality it may be 
produced by uny thing tiiat torments oi currodLS 
the heart, is v^el* as by that which charms 
and delights it Custom, however, chudly 
appropn ites the term to the kind and benevo- 
knt affections Cugan ou tlie Passions, p JO 
Asff'ction or qffrcHOt from 

offfiio, to disturb) in medicine, a peculiui 
disposition of the mind or body to discast or 
health 

AFFEdlONATE o I r 

f lom ajferhon ) 1 PuU ot anection, warni, 
zealous (iS/n a/) *2 Fond, lender {Stdueif) 

J Benevoldliit tender {Hogfrs) 

AJbFEClIONATEl Y ad (from q/fec- 
iionafe ) Fondly tendcilv , benevolently 
AFFFVlIONATENEr>S i (from qlfec- 
tiomti ) Fondness, tenderness, good-will 
AbFJ tTIONFD a (from «//<rrto« ) 1 
Attwtid, conccuod obsolete iihaiitpMfc) 
2 inclined, inent<i1h dni osed (How ) 

AFFECIIOUSIY ad (from aj^ec/ ) In 
an affecting manner 

AFFE'CTIVfc a (from affect) That 
does affect, that strongly touches (Rogers) 
AFFECTUOSITY ? (from ajffeciuaus ) 
Passionateness 

AFFE'CTUOUS a. (from effect ) Full of 
passion little used 

AFFERORS, Affskatores, in law, 
persons appointed in couit-iects, and othci 
places, upon oath, to settle and moderate the 
fines of such as have •committee^ faults arhitra- 
nly jiunishahle, or which have no express pe- 
nalty set down by statute bee btat 2b mw 
111 cap 7 

AFFEITUOSO, orCojr affbio, in the 
Italian music, intimates tliat the part to which 
it IS added ought to be played in a tender af 
fectmg way, iiid eousequently rather slow 
tlian fast 

AFFIANCE s ((ffianccf Fr ) 

1 A marhage contract (iSprufer) Q Trust 
in general, conhcicitcc (Sha^c)^ 3 Trust 
111 the divine promises ami protection (Ai/eftS ) 
To Affiance v* a (from the notin ) I 
To betroth; to bind any one by promise to 
marriage (Sfi^M*) TopvfscmfmntmCPapc) 
AFrlAN^CEll s Ha that 

makes a oantiact of marriage batwaott^tiro 

AFFSDATWNt'ArwtDuftvttM^'* (Som 

liM. Sc ) MMaBlaMMriKt) 

Otntual «>ath of fidelity 



Att 

wngOi^e of ihfi oommon lOw« ne made eath } 

A om oa(h CSperfaier) 

AlPkSTBO farttap^ a* (from tiie verb 
4«nr<jtd fVoOi qjS*de ) Joiued by conuac() 

Anced iSkaktpeare) 

AFFILIATION s (from ad and fihuf, 
Lat) Adoption, Uu ait of taking a sOn 
(CHambm) 

A FFINAGK s ia^nag^^, Fr ) The act of 
rdioin^ oietaU by the c^ppel 
A^i^FINDliA , from ta per» 

^ptt'e ) Cenia<i« lu uncicnt medicine na- 
med irotti a povicr ascnlied to ii o^ promoting 

S ration, a quality hir which it ib never 
ived tn modern tiine<« 

AFMNEI) a (from Lat ) Uelated 

to anotln r ( Shakipiare) 

AbFFNHY > hi from qjffints, 

laujl 1 Htiauon b} njjiriagt 2 Relation 
to , connertion \\ ith 1 lu Ivom mists talk of 
a sominal alfinitv, rontiacud b\ the bacriment 
of hipti M) and ( (jutiriij Uiot) — In that church, 

1 ,**«l-nih(i ni i\ not rnni) with his j^od- 
)t( r Without 1 disp( II ition AiFinity 
d > iKil iouufl Id) real Kinship, il is no inoic 
ihiii ) kfod ot hcltoii, tnlKiilucul on aicoimi 
of l‘u t losv rtlilion h tween hushnid and 
vife It i t \ e 1 '^iid to c< se, wht i the cau^c 
'd 11 cv ^ts Hence a woman wlio lo not ca- 
p bh ol feeing i wiincss tor her husnmd s bro 
thci, durina ill*) life -nine t 'lilowtd t< aw Li- 
nens when i widow uv k is<jn the iity is 
dissolved \et with ugard to llu < > it cu» 
inarrinire, alhiatv is not dissolved by ' , 
thouf^h It be m every thing else 

A f FIN II Y 111 tlic c i\ il 1 iw , IS div idcd into 
mil, that U twee a free persons, and servile, 
that be tw cen s! iv es 

Affinity, legitimate, is that contracted 
bv a prosier and Icgtl uiatnmouY, or, between 
gsTaveb, by contiibeni urn 
^ Affinity, illegitimate, tliat contracted out 
of legal marriage Aflinity may be contracted 
b) an unlawful connnerce thus i person who 
has impregn lUd two sisters, is proliihited msr- 
rymg either of them, thus an afliuit) may 
commence between husband and wife, by Ins 
Jytng with het sister 

Ai FiMTY 18 also used to denote confomu- 
ty or agrtenieiit Thus we wy, the afhnit) ol 
languages, the aflinily of words, the aftmity of 
sounds, to 

Affi'nity, m natural philosophy, 1 
ITte tendency which the pariicks of mitter 
have tp be attracted or united to each other 
SI Liective attraction (in chemistr)) simple, 
reciprocal, or double 3 Symintby or con- 
sent of parts (in pliysinlogy ) i he povvei by 
which pne organ is aifected by another, whe- 
thftr directly or inversely See Symaathy 
Affinity, cbemicaU is that power by 
wd^eh ^ parhcKss of different bodies areoom^ 
bined, ao as oi^t of two or more substances to 
fbrm one <utiirorm vcbole, which *s not decom- 
posdhle by inecbanica) means, and the proper- 
»wiiieh are often difterent fitom thoagof 
whwsh it » formed Tw 


. t AF F 

affinity m aw difieieni degrees among 
dtnerent bodies^ emm vanntim are among dm 
most wonderful objects of chmtcal research 
The term la lynonynious with the elective at- 
tracuon of Bergman# and s called by some 
other chemista the attraction, or affinity of 
coiupobition Like many other terms, m 
common as well as scientinc language, it is of 
metaphorical origin, and in this sense may be 
called the senes of rekuonships between sim- 
ple substances brom the appearance of cer- 
tain ejtienidl characters of resemblance between 
diifercnt animals, zoologists have contended 
for tile existence between them of certain nii>- 
tural connexions, or family relationship^^, and 
have hence systematically arranged ihe animal 
kingdom into distinct tribes or tanulics From 
a similar appearance among plants, a simtkr 
system has l^en adopted by botanists f roni 
the appearance of certain internal paWm of 
reciproc il attraction between bodies of a sim* 
pier and more elementary form, chemistk 
nave, in like manner, contended for a similar 
•scries of connexions or relationships between 
these lust, and to tluse connexions or relation- 
ships tht) have given the name of iffinities 
Chemical alhnilv may, theufore, De regard- 
ed as lilt principle of clitmical action chemi- 
cal attraction as the same principle in a state 
of opciatioii, by which alo(|e the degree of af- 
finity IS gracluated or measured for the afttm- 
t\ bill) exists whether the attraction be taking 
pi ict or not Hence wlieie tht attraction is 
^ tong, wc assert the aftinity to be close, 
whcic It IS vvuik we assert it to be rcuinte 
\ el in common language the terms are often 
used convert ibl) , and chemicaVor elective at- 
traction, and clicmical or elective afhtnty are 
often i in ployed, though not always with strict 
propriety, to explain each other vVhde the 
attrution of tho philosopher lakes place be- 
tween masaeo situated at a greater or less dis- 
tance frdhn each other, the aflinity of which 
wi have been irevtiiig operates only upon he- 
terogeneous particles at inqx^rceptible distances, 
or ill the vKinit) of contact A general idea 
of this aihnitv may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing cxiveriment Common salt, when 
thrown into pure water, melts, and vciy soon 
d'l dusts UstM through the whole of the liquid, 
1 ma) be known by the taste The salt is 
now combined with the water, and cannot be 
separated by filtration or any mechanical 
iiuans M>ut if a ciuaiitity of spirit of wine be 
poured into the solution, the whole of the salt 
immedntdy falls to the bottom The particles 
of the Silt unite with those of the water tn 
consequence of the nttraetion or affinity which 
subsists botwu 11 them spirit of wmc has also 
an affinity to 1 water, much strong than 
lias , and it i« in < onseqnencc of uiis superior 
affinUy that the water leaves the salt tp unite 
with the spirit of wine, and the salt, being un- 
supported, necessarily falle by its gravity All 
substances which are capable ofgpm^htng to- 
gethir, are said to haim aiilmtityfor each 
other those, on Hm jAikh do not 

unite# ate said to have 4^ Mba# «e4h 



fiAi iitidlese May bo u»ti»Mti$ jn Ini^ dM. 

♦h* )&D(Mtn)ei>t,’ and the laat> In whta> sai|»,.'#«(i«Br by fttinon Mt <«aMl|w« . Wjlp 
luidwI^hiAirWiiiKnn muuialaffim can- u«iton«fi ttnt casedcMimtiM^Wt WWf 
w$ii^ 4 i 4 {i^dambme It appears abo^, that ptsMfer possessed by that body syhiw i# 
SibHaboa^ dtifer m the dtgree of thdir atfiuity the wbrnt, bat fwHb #-j 

|bf^betf'a«!ibs«aiaeesj smcL, m mr expenment^ tionof the moiecid^ofll^iV^Obodtea^ 
^'tMs,^pirit of win^ displaced the i^iil pod united other Althou^ eseiy eli^mlcad embtnattoia 
the Mlirate,- and c!onte«|uently has a is produced by the operation of -Ae tame gjaher 
pmhge’k' affinity for isater than salt Itaa. rai pnticiple, niodib^ and <bnsoted by cireuni** 

^ ' At this affinity is the g^lr a^pt in all stances, yet at the pheOAinenp rary considor<^ 
dkfe operations of naturt aifi art^ ttlat are re- ably in differctU caaef, it Im been foopd ets^ie- 
^i^ble to the science of chemistry, a consider- dient, for the sakp of perspicuity^ to divido 
button of Its nature is an object of the utmost them into classes, and to distinguish the v&ri- 
S^portmcc hile its laws are unknown, ous modes in which affinity operates by di^y 
iH^mfstry is not a science, but a wilderness of ent names Tims we have concurrent affinity^ 
%acts, without beauty, tv ithout order, and al- simple and compound Uffimty, disposing, quit- 
miist without utility It IS the knowledge of escent, divellent, tissulting affinity, & all 
affini^ which guides us in our in\ estimation of which Will be explained as we proceed, when 
tl^ phenomena of nature, which shews us the vinous ph'enomena, necessary to illustrate 
their order, and points out their mutual dc- the subject, will present themselves All the 
peiidcnce, and which enables us to direct them known instances of affinity may be arranged 
'We think proper, to make them subservient under the three &rst classes , though some 
m the improvement of the arts, and thus to chemists, and perhaps with prppncty, have ta-* 
xendtsTdiem the mmisters of otir comforts and ken in also the fourth for this mirpose I 
OiUovments The general principles, or laws, Concurrmt affinity is that by which two or 
which are obsenciT m the opcntions of thi;i more substances are united into one homogo* 
power, are the follow iiig 1 It takes place ncous body When tw o bodies arc employcil 
netween the const||pent or integrant particles it is cvideii| that, if riit force of ihcir mutual 
of botliOs of diffewnt natures, tor when two affinity is ever so little greater than the sum of 
bodies are uniicd4v affinity, how small a por- their respectn e degrees of cohesion, combina- 
bdn soever of the compound we examine, we tion will take place thus, if a piece of quick 
shall ahvavs find it to contain both of the in- hmc be put into muriatic acid, the two sub- 
gredicnts, and the bodies must be of different stances will unite and fq;rm an homogeneous 
natures, otherwise the only now er that would compound, called munat of lime, po'^seesiiifg 
Ihj exerted la thai of cohcsioifr or, as it is call- properties which difter both from lliose of the 
ed, the affinity of aggre^tum !2 lu efficacy time, and those of the acid Ihat tfiia rule 
IS in the luvrdree ratio ot the affinity of aggrega mav be extended to more lb in two substances^ 
tion, for, as it is the latter power wlnchcom- wilt a^ipcar on mixing togcthi r sulphuric acid, 
bims the integrant and homogeneous particles, alumiuc, and potash, the Concurrent affinitiee 
and holds them together, it so f ir hinders them being greater than tlie force of cohesion, the 
ifrom se|varating m order to join the parts of substances w ill unite ind form common aluin^ 
another bod>, and therefore the |ueater this a salt possessing jiecuhat pro|>ertiQB, whic|i 
force IS, the less efficacious is th?affinity of could not be inferred from those of its de- 
composition, ditd \ ice versa $ Wlien two ments II bmiple affinity, or single dcctive 
or more bodies are united by this affinity, they attraction, is that hy which a body, compound* 
suffer a change of temperature at the instant of ed of two substances, is decomposed on the 
their union This change depends upon that iqipmachof a third substance, having a greater 
prQ<*uccd in the degree of attraction for the affinity for one or both thdtother substances 
matter of which is sometimes di^jcn^ged than they have for each other, and by wluch 
tu the process, and bometimcs %bsorl)cd 4 a vew combm ition is produced, and a new 
The compoiihd possesses properties different substance is formed Thus when a metal is 
from those w hidi each of the bcHhes possessed dissolved by in acid, and kept in union with 
before their union Ihib ditfcreoice takes it by a certain degree of elective attraction, if 
place, not only in the taste, but also in the an alkali be presented to this compound^ ede- 
smefly coiour, form, consistency, an 1 fubibility composition takes place, the alkali untte$ wrhli 
of the compound Instances are constantly the acid W virtue of a superior degree vofaffint- 
occtttTU^ ntj^etnicil opentions m proof of tv, and forms a new cor|nip6und, whole the 
thisl^w 5 Bodies navt not all the sinn cte- metal is precipitated Of the same kind is the 
grec of chdiuQiUitttajfftion vv ith regard to one cxpei4ment related in the begtmnim*fOf this 
unotber, hut esih bbdy has its poculur de- arM<l< bo also, when tho sulptni^.d^ ^ 
grwof other bbdie*> Ihis law, combined with ma^csia, forming with 

which must as parly ^ sab called sulphat of mogt^esia, as 

^ aoun- ash prtscntcff,. tne adid leaves the tna^esla, 
COjsWll ei^ijfence b which w precipitated, and nmterf wilh .ihc 
’ jpat if 1% m pptosh The follow ing i« m instance njkwfifoH 

emtibinatiQtts take pleee by stmptp 
^ hen spffie untasji ^idioppei^itt«c4«#K^-' i 

luprtmrablc to oqs part of thc4*94 tim»with # tl- 



A r F I K I T Y. 

M <br«i» potash, 

tluo tioilisimi' Of the fu»il coinbidb with the 
tsutartio jutfl fyttmd, atid comj^ses a new salt 
hnewn by the natne of acidulous tartante of 
potash, ot tartar Strictly speaking, this i< ra* 
ther a case hi which the concurrent is succeed- 
ed by the electne atBnity -—In the beginning 
of the last f entiirr, via about the jear 17 18, 

QeO0voy ni\ ented a method ol rcprestntlng the 
diflbreilt degm» of aiHiiities, wnicli he called 
tdbies of sShnity His method consisted in 
bJaCitig each of the substances whose aflinities 
fie! Wished to express at thi top of a column, 
and the substaucoS with which it united in 
the same column below it, in the order of 
their respective aflimiies According to this 
metho«l, the affinity of water for spirit of wine 
and for common salt would be marked tlius 
Water 


Spirit of wine 
C nmmon solt 

This method has been universally tdo^ilcd by 
succeeding cheiuists, and has contributed very 
much to the advancement of the sciciitc 
fireoffroys libk consisted of J7 column^*, and 
iti 17^0 Gellcrt published a new t iblc extend- 
ed to 28 columns, at the bottom of cacli of 
which was a list of substances which he bid 


after this found not fo be acted imn the body at tM 
head of the ocluftin Kudigw in 17$P gaie a 
table of affinity reduced to 15 columns M 
Limbourg, in 1758, extended the luunber of 
columns to 3 and otherwise much unproved 
Uic tables From this period, the importance 
of the subject being fully estabhsheu, tables 
were multiplied, ana the general system of af- 
ffiiity was in\ct»tigatcd by the most able che- 
mists At IcueUi, m 1775, the illustrious 
Hergman puhliMud his dissertation on electee 
attractions, and succcssne editions of his U-* 
hies made their appearance ui 1779 and 1783 
In these tables, which do honour to the skill 
and industry of their author, the affinities of 
no less than dQ <iubstHucc(» arc clearly ascci>* 
tamed, and tlu distinction made betweeU thow 
that take place m the moist and in the dry 
wa) His method of registering c i8c» of cotpi-* 
pound affinit}, will be noticed when wc come 
to that part of our subject The follow mg ta<* 

hies are improicd and enlaigcd from l^rg- 
man’s by Dr Ptarson, and corrected by the 
latest discoveries llieir utility is almost un- 
speakable, for they enable us to dmeovtr any 
particular fact we are enquiring after, as far as 


simple affinity is concerned, and to comp ire 
'by 


1 Cahrtc 


Oxygeft 

Ether 

Alcoiiol 

Auunonia 

Water 

Volatile oils 

Gloss 

Mercury 


Table I 

[Platina 

Mercuiy 

|C»old 

.Nitrous gas 
Aluriatir acid 
Nitrous acid 


Sulphuric acid 

While Oxjil 
Mangantse 

IHydrogen ^ 


and' ioretel, by inspection, the results of i 
great \ inety of proci sses and experiments 

LLI'CT'IVr: AF1<INITILS * 


Kwscif all gases 


iJ Ox^geti 


Boses of Muriatic 
and other tinde-( 
composed acids 

Carbon 

IHio^phoroits 

Solplmr 

Zinc 

sar . 

Irofi! 

bilvttr 


SlMPLb 
In f Paler, ©» hy ^oluiion 
tbixtd alk dies 


Barytes 
IStroiitian 
I line 
Magnesia 
Phosphorus 
Fit oil 
Animoni i 
I tlicr 

llMlroixen ©19? 


ofl 


Volatile oils 

lAlcoliol 

Water 


3 Sulphur 


Oxygen 

Mol yhdicOxyd and, 
acid ' 

[Oxyd of lead 

tin 

— — silver 
— mercury 
— ^ arsenic 
— antimony 
— — iron 


Cyt4Uut Sulphu 
ret^ 


Oxjgtn 

Oxyd of gold 
— — m 1\ er 


uiercury 

— — aro^nic 
— — antimony 

bismuth 

— - copper 

tin 

lead 

nickel 

— cobalt 
— in ingancsej 
iron 

lOther nictalhc o\ 
vds 

ICarboti 
Mater 
Alcohol 
tether > 


b Si lex 


L iuoric acid 

Potash 
|Sod i 
Barytes? 
[St rontian^ 

(> Alumtne 


Sulphuric acid 

Nitric a 

Muriatic a 

iFludnc a 
Vrsdinc a 
jOxahe a 
[Suberic a 
Farturous a 
Phosphoric a 


Acctoiw and other| 
acids 

Alkalies 
BaryUs > 

Strontian? 


7 JtSarutes 


Sulphuric a 
Oxalic a 


puccmic a 


Fluoric a 

Pho'^phoric a 

Sacchol ic*ic a 
Viol) bdic a. 

Nitric a 

Muriatic a 
Suberic a 
Stbacic a 
C itnc a 
Fartareous a 
jArsdnic a, 

Formic a 

I acti< a 
Benzoic a 
Acetous a, 

Boracic a 
ISulpluiTuius a 
Nitrous a 
Carbonic a 
l>russic a 


KoM alkali 

Ume? 

Wjptul 



tiA 








fi SiroiHta* 


Ojtaliea 

^itriatouf 4 

Flaonc a 

433tnc a 

Muriatic a 

SuQumic a 

Pho^||>hoTic a 

Acetous a 

Ats^qic a# 

Boracic a 

Carbonic a 

Other acidb? 

Fixed ilkalies 

Water 

Fit oil 

Sulphur 

Hy cVosulphure t 

9 JLtme 


Fat Oil 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


Oxalu acid 
SalpUariG u 

T irtanc a 

Suctimc a 
Plio plume a 
SacchoUctic a 

Nitne n * 
Munatie a 
Suberic a 
Sebacic a 

Fluoric a 
Arj^nic a 
Formic a 
Lactic su 
Citric a 
fienzoic a 
itous a 

tiracic a i 
^Adpliurmis a ' 
WtmiK 


Apyis'it'v.' 

ilfiWiXilkie a 


10 Mugnem 


|0|^tc acid 

Phosphoric a 
jSuIphuric a 
Fluoric a 
iSebacic a 
Arsdnic a 
iSaccholiictic a 
Succinic a 
Nitrous a 
Mtinatic a 
Suberic a 
(Tartaric a 
j( line a ? 
Formic a 
l^actic a 
iBtnzoic a 
lAcetoii*. a 
Boranc a 
[(bulpKurotis a 
Irirbonicla 
Fnisbic a 

jSnlphnr 


PntilliCa 

Water 

Fat oil 

1 Sulphur 

Metallic oxyds 
See No 15 


boda, j^mmonta 




|Su^|huric acid 
Nitric a 
Sebacic a 
Muriatic a 
Ibuberic a 

' If 

Fluoric a 

Phosphonc a 

Oxalic a 

Tartaric a 
Arsenic a 
Succinic a 
Citric a 
Formic a 
Lactic a 
Benrote a* 
lA^tic ft 

• Boraic;Sc a» 

l^jphnmoH a. 


•r^jssx 



JWater , 
lAlcohol 


14 //''tf/ez 


Potash 
Soda 

A ihmonia 

Alcohol 

Carbonat of Ani-| 
luonia 

Ether 

Sulphuric aci 1 

Sulphat of Potash 
aliuninel 


17, W>S!0,91 

M/roUf, NiMr, 
Mi/rto/tc, Oty 
tnunafte, JVirro* 
munatic At^dt 


Oxymunat of mer- 
cury 

Other compounds, 
not decomposed 
by Sulphuric a 
Silex 


Potash 
Soda « 
Baiyics 
S lontia 
Lime 
Magnesia 
'Ammonia 
Aluinme 


15, iO tSulpkuii(\ 
and Suiptiurou^ 
OAids 


Barytes 
jStiontia 
Potash 
|Soda 

luiuie ^ 

jMagnesia 
Ammonia 

Alum me 

J irg'nMa> 

Qxyd of zinc 
iron 

man^ancse| 
cobalt 
mckd 
lead . 
tin ^ 

I copper 







Sliver 

piatbit 


Ltob 

Barytes 

Strontift 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Alunilne 


TMctalkc oxyds 


Water 

[ Alcohol 

j-f', '-t?5 ' yitti/c5w" 
Taitarous AauL 


Metallic oxyds 
See No 15 


Water 

Alcohol 


22 I^lupnc Audi 


Lime 

Bar) tes 

[Strontia 

Magnesii 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 
AUimine 
Metalhp oxyds 


^ilex 

Water 

lAlcoM 


Luue 

Barytes 

iStrontia 

Magnesia 

Potash 

^oda 

Ammonia 

Alumine 

Metallic oxyds 

[Water 

A lcohol 

0 Lttrih Ai^ 


L line 

Barytes 

Slroiitia 

|Magne8U 

Potash 

i 

|Soda \ 

Ammonia 

lAlumtne ^ ^ 

1 

I 

Metallic o«7da 


Water 






White oaW 6 f <tr^{ 

f^iaaih 
Soda 

Amionia 
Bwtw 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumine 
Vromdorff 

w.Tri^riuja^w i rtrn;r 


Magnesia 
Aluinme 
Metallic oxyds 


(Water 

{Alcohol 


- ■ ■" ’ 1 An/meAndi Metallic ftxyds Munati 


Baiytes 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 

Ammonia 

Aluniinc 

i 

Metallic oxyds 

Water 

Alcohol 

29 

Acid 


Lime 

Baiytcs 

Stroiitia 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Atnniotita 

Aluniine 

Metallic ox}dH 

Water 

Alcohol 


Lime 

Barytes 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 
AUimine 
Metallic oxyds 

Water 
Alcohol 


Barytes 
Strontia 
l^inie 

Potash 
Soda 

iO, 31, 38. Aee- Mngncbi* 
JPurme Atm Aminonia 
Aluqfiine 


BmmIi 
S e 4 « 

i’ll 

SttQOtUt 


AFFINITY 

t 


AilM^me a 

Potash tnctic a- 

Soda Prussic a 

Potash 

Oxydoflead Ammonia 

' Fat oil 


Mm 


Sulphur 
Potash 
Soda 


lAme 

Baiytes 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Alumine 


^0 Pfus^fc And 


Melalhc oxyds 
Potasli 
" Sod i 
Ammonia 
Baryteb 
Strontia 
jLime 
Magnesia 
Alumine 


i? (^arl otac A( id 


iNitric a 


Water 

Alcohol 


—^topper rat oil 


j|^ Phosphoric 
Fluonc a. 


piilphunc a 


P rACiMtaav a^xyn** c 

o' 

Ohymunatic a 


Nitromiinatic a 


|45 Ojryd of ITra-poracic a 


41 PuromucoUi 

And 


Potash 
Soda 
Barytes 
f inie 
Magnesia 
lAniinonia 
Alumine 
iTargonia 
j Metallic oxyds 


42 i^yiO’-hguous 


And 


Linic 

Birvti*. 

Pot^^h 

So<h 

$. Ma<mesM 
Aiiimoiiia 


Met illic oxyds 
Alumine 


| 4 o Oxyd of Aisc^l 
mic 


Muriatic acid 
Oxalic a 
bulphunc a 


Phosphoric a 
Fluoric a 
Saccholacuo a 
buecmie a* 
s Citric a 


Qxaheaoid 

Muriatic a 
bulphunc a. 
Tartareous |u 


mum 


Muriatic a 


paccholoctic a 
puccinic a 
ICitnc a 
iJbormic a. 
lAcetous a 
Ars6iiic a 
Lactic a 


mum 


Sulphuric acid 
Nitromtinatic a 
Muriatic a 
Nitric a 
Phosphoric a 
Acetous a. 
Gallic a 
Prussic a 
Carbonic a 

Sulphur 

Water 


Ciibonic a 
Ammonia 


hi) 


46 Oiifd of rel- 
lurium 


Nitrous acid 
Nitromiinatic a 
Sulphuric a 

Sulphur 

Alkalies 

Mercury 

W ater 


47 Oxyd of Man 
gane^e 


Oxalic a.cid 
Tartaric a 
Citric a 
Fluonc 1 
Phosphoric a 

Nitrous 1 
Sulphuric a 
Muiiatic a 
hebai 1C a 
Arsenic a 

A< Clous a 
Prussic a 
Carbonic a 


48 Orud ^ 
Nickel 


Prussic a 


Oxyd oj 
halt 


Oxalic acid 

Muriatic a 

Sulphuric t 
Fartareous a 
Nitric a 


Sebacic a 
Phosphoric a 

Fluoric a 
baccholactic a 
Succinic a 
Citric a 
Formic a 
1 4 ictic a 
Acetous a 
Arsdnic a 
Boracic a 
Prussic a 


Carbonic 
I Ammonia 


»0 


Ouyd of Bt 
tRUth 


Oxalic acid 
JArst me a 
1 artnne a 
PhoMihonc a. 
Sulphuuc a 
Seliacic a 
Munauc tu 
Nitsno « 

Fluoric a 
jlaccholacUc a 












A F F I N I T Yi 


Svkccim<i> a 
Ciutc a. 
Pormta a 
Acetous a 
Prusstc a 
Carhuuic a 
Aumtoma 


61 


Qtsyd qf Anti 
fnony 


Sabactc and 
Munatic 
0;italic a 

Sulphuric a 

S ^romucoita a 
ituo a 
Tartafsca 
6*vccholactic a 
Hioaphonc a 
Citric a 
Sticciruc a 
Fluoric a 
Arsenic a 
Formic a, 
Xnactica 
Aceton<i a 
Boracic a 
Pmasic a 
Caibunic a 

Sulphur 


|Tartam>u^ a 

Gallic a 
|C amphonc a 
Iphuric A 
[Sarchofiictic a 
Mnnitica * , 

tN'toinucous a 
Nitric a 

lhcli|ic a 
Phosphoric a 
Arsenic a 
Fluoric a 
ISuci line a 
Citric a 
Formic a 
Lactic a 

Acetous a 
Bomcic a 
Prusbic a 

[( arhonic a 
S4 0\7id of Inn 


bib Oryd of Ztuc 


Oxalic acid 

Sulphuric a 

a roni icons a 
unatic a 
$ lechulac c a 
Nuri^' a 
Sehacie a 
Tartarr< us a 
Fhobpnuric a 
Cimc a 
Succinic d 
Fluoric 
Ar&^nic a 
Formic fu 
Lactic 6^ 

Acetous if 
ItoiaciC a 
1\ Ub^ic a 

f/arhomc a 


amoun 




fhiyd nf /rn*, ^priatic a 

ifiMrihltC licia V t ifit»ri9nt » 


jSubcf^c a 

jiNitrio a 
; Wrotouc'oiu a 
lluoric a 
Citric a» 
Formic a 
Acetous a 
Lactic a 
Boracic a 
Prussic a 
Oarbomc a 
linked alkah 
Fat oil 


PyromucOUj acid 
Scbacic a 

iTartarcous a 
Murntic a 
Sulphuric a 
|Oxa\to a 
Aib^nic a 
Phosphoric a 
Nitric a 
ISuccinic a 
I luonr a 
ISfliccholdc tic a 
Citric a 
Formic a 
Lactic a 
Acetous a 
Boracic a 
Prubsic a 


Pohsb 
jSoda 
Ammonia 

Ovydof J ead 


pmlphunc acid 
scbacic a 


ttecholnctic a 
Oxalic \ 

a 


•torcoui^j^ 


L»6 


W romucous acid 
Oxalic a 

Tartarcous a 
Muriatic a 
ISulphunc a 


i ^ussica 
Carbonic a 
Amntouto 


58 


Oxyd of Cop-j 
per 


Muriatic acid 
[Sabacic a 
Oxalic a 
Sulphuric a 
Saccholactic a 
Phosphoric a 


S iccholactic a 
llNilrica 
jSebacic a 
krs^iiic a 
IPhosphonc a 
Succimc a 
Fluoric a 
ICitnc a 
Formic a 
Acetous a 
Lactic a 
Boracic a 
Piussic a 

jCarbonic a 

Potash 

Soda 

\mnionia 
lComi)ound salts 
Fat oU 


Nitric a 
j Arst me a 
[Fluoric a 
lartanc a 
|C lino a 
Formic a 
I Acetous a 
I^ctiC a 
|S«ccinic a 
[prussic a 
Carbonic a 

Ammonia 


57 


Oxyd of Jtefcr-| 
Cfiry 


jScbacw? atid 

Vliir tic a 

|C )xahc a 
|succmic a 
Pliosphouca 
jArs^mea 
pulphunca 
naccholactic a 
iFartarcous a 
iritrif a 
HCitnc a 
l^luonc a 

A m 


ISebacie a« 
iPruasic a 

Fixed utlollca 


Oxyd qf &/. 
%>er 




Oxyd of Pla 
iinum 


Ether 

Muriatic acid 
|NitromuriaUc a 
Nitnc a 
ISulphunc a 
A^^nic a 
l*ioric *1 
Tartaric a 
Phosphoric a 
Scbdcic a 
Oxalic a 
Citric a 
Formic a 
Acetous a 
Lactic a 
ISuccinic a 


lAmmom^ 

6l Aicohol 


Water 

Ether 

Volatile oils 
Ammonia 
Fixed alkali 
jAlkaime sulphuret 

|SiilpUur 

Muriates 
Phospho r ic a 

62 £tk^ 


jOo Oxyd qf Gold 


{Ether 

I 

Munatic acid 
;Nitromunatic a 
Nitnc a 
bulphune a* 
Arsi^nic a 
{Fluonc a 
iTartnnc a 

lihrL. u.. . « 


Alcohol 
Vohtile oils 
Water 

Ibulphur 

Phosphorus 

Ir-ioutchouc 


03 Voluttle Otf 


jEthcr 
^rohol 
Fixed oil 
Fixed alkali 

|Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

64 Fixed Oil 


Lime 

Barytes 

potash 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Oi^d of mercury 
Other oxyds 
Alumme 
Various acids 
Sulphur 

65 Jargonm 


Vegetable acid 
Siuphune a 
Munatic a 
Nunc a 









Carbon 


Hydrogen 


A F FI N I TT. 

Table ll, SIMPLE ELECTlVEl AFFIlOTIES 
Jn Ftr0, or i&y JFV«ioil 

Sebacica i 1^^^^ 

borniic ll* lAmmonta [Tm 


Antimony 

CoMt 

Nickel 

Marcury 



Mangane^ 


Nickd 

Lead 

T^ii 

Phospborus 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Antimony 
M creury at 600 ® 
Arsenic 
Sugar 
Sulphur 
Cglonc 
Gold 
Silver 
PlTiinum 
Mercury at above 
1000® 

White oxyd of 
Ma nganese 


5 Alumtne 


% Sulphur 


Oxjgcn 

Potash 

Soda 

Iron 

Copper 

Im 

J^d 

Sth^sr 

Cobalt 

Kwkcl 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Mercury 

Arsenic 

Uranium 

Molybdena 

TeUunum 


Pliosphonc acid 

Boracir a 

Ar^^nic a 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Fluoric 

Scbacic 

Succinic 

Formic 

Lactic 

Bui/oic 

Acetous 

Potash 

So^ 

Sulphur 
Oxyd of lead 


0 liaryies 

Phosplionc acid 
Boracic a 
Arsenic i 
Sulphuric a 
Succinic a 
Muoric a 
Nitric a 
Muriatic a 
Sebacic a 
boniiic a 
I actic a 
Benroic a 
Acetous a 

Fixed alkali 




Manganese 

Iron 


Copper 

Tm 




I Benzoic a 
Acetous a 

Fixed alkili 


Oxvd of had 


y 10,11 FoMsfi, 

Soda, Ammonia 


Phosphoric acid 
Boracic a 
Arsenic a 
Sulphuric a 
Sucemte a 
Fluoric a 
Nitric a 
Muriatic a 
Stbacic a. 
Formic i 
Lactic 1 
Beniioic a 
Acetous a 


Phosphoric acid 
Boracic a 
Ars^nie a. 
Sulphuric 1 
Su( cinio a 
Fluoric a 
Nitric a 
^Iurlatlc a 
bubenc a* 


lAluinine 



Llkihne sulp hnret 


I Line 

Barytes 

Strontia 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Metallic ox3^tls 

Ammonia 

Aliimine 

28 Su( nmc Attd 

Barytes 

Strontia 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash * 

Soda 

Metallic oxyds 


Barytes 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alunune 
9 Silcx 

Sulphur 

■ lil Sulphuric AaU Ammonia 


Potash 
Soda 
Barytes 
Strontia 
Liinc 
M ignesia 
Jargonia 
Metallic oxyds 

Ammonia 



I Alunune 



I eid 
Silvc r 
Gold 
Mercury 
Antimony 

^pper 

Platina 


lAlumtne 



SiKer I 

Tm 
I cad 
Gold 
Platina 
Zinc 

Antimony 
Alkaline sulphured 
Sulphur Iron 


Nickel 

Iron 

Zinc 

Alkaline sulphufet 
Sulphur 


35 AfUimot^^ 


Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Strontia 

Inline 

Magnesia 

Metalhc osyAl 



















Cobalt 
AlWlr-' 




•Hwke! 
I, Iroa 


4 , ii /row 


A rKiN:r.T'u 
Hflw 




jZuic 

:M<^rcury i 
'Antmiony 
iCopper 

Go14 

jSilver 
Jlron 

Manganese 
Niekel 
lArs^nic 
iPlatina ^ 
Bismuth 
iCobalt 
Alkaline sulphuret 
pulphuT 


30 Lead 


CmW 

Silver 

jC'opprr 

ilVIercuiy 

Bismuth 

[Till 

Antimony 

[Platina 

Arsenic 

l!?mc 

Nickdl 


yopjwro 


Gold 

Silver 

Platina 

iLead 


ISliekel 

Cpbalt 
Arsenic 
Manganese 

ar 

Silver 

Tin 

Antimony 
Platina 
Bismuth 
Lead 
Mercuiy 

In the first of these tables arc matked, in 
ordevy tlw elective afiinities, as far as they are 
of 63 of the most important chemical 
substances The order in which these arc ar- 
ranged will appear on inspection, and may be 
illustrated by gfi example, the following ones 
Will also shew the use and application of the 
table 

If it be rei^uircd to decompose an aqueous 
ablution of muriat of soda, or common salt, 
being a compound formed of muriatic aoid 
apd sorla, the first enquiry is, which !■» to be 
set at hheriy* the acicf or the soda’ Suppose 
the acid , X jmi then to find a substanos whose 
affipity with soda is greater than that of mun- 
atic aei4 Taming to No 11,1 find two sub- 
atances. S^phorlc and nitric acid, standing 
above |he 'muriatic , the addition of either of 
theie Iq the given solution will decompose the 
salt, and the acid mav be obtained m a discn- 
uag^ tlate if the soda ts wanted, I find fi-om 
No It. the containing the adimties 

of murktic acul^ tMKthii alfintty ofpota^ili for 
t(ha^ acid IS greater than that of soda, consc- 
W employing this substance, I obtaui 
a free, and ub with the 

foiudll A^m, 

t of tidM (M. vw^i»oitul Kj ty J-I- 

p uioboi&tnitiqpc^ 

|t OMtatotiitdone #0 as at h^ity 
Htla, ,V!cau*4ii<tlwaai>dt fii# iti the oo- 
aad has therefoie a gtesUw affinity ht 


Gohl 
Oliver 
Arsenic 
Iron 

Manganese 
IZinq 

Antimony 
Platina 
iTin 
Lead 
Nickel 
Bismuth 
Cobalt 

Mercury 

Alkaline su|iphuret| 
ISiilpliur 


41 AJetcury 




Bismuth 
ICopper 
Antimony 
Arsdnic 
lion 

jAlkalinc sulphoretl 
[Sulphur ' 


ioSs^ 


42 isiiver 


Psntuth 

Pne 

Antimoiiy 
Nickel ^ 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Stiver 

Mercury 

Alkaline sul phutet 

44 Ootd 


Lead 

Copper 

'Mercuiy 

Bismuth 

[Tin 

[Gold 

Antimony 

lion 

Manganese 

IZiiie^ 

Arsenic 

Nickel 

Platina 


Alkaihne sulphurctj 


43 plaCtna 


Mercuiy 

ICopper 

biilver 

iLead 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Antimony 

[Iron 

Platina 

IZinc 

Nickel 

lArseme 

{Cobalt 

[Manganese 



[Alkalme sidphiiret 

the acid than any other substance , but thim 
the column of lime, No 8, it apiiears that no 
less than 13 acids will each of them separate 
the lime, so as to leave the citric acid disenga«' 
ged The lime, however, may be separated 
by another process suppose, for instance, that 
muriatic acid has been employed tp precipitate 
the citric acid, and the manat of lime thm 
formed be removed into another vessel , then 
by referring to No 17, I learn that there are 
four subsunces that have a greater aihnity for 
muriatic acid than lime has, ind therefore the 
use of any one of them would join with the 
acid, and set the lime at liberty If the de- 
composition of sulphai of hatytes be lequ rcdi 
It lb plain from No 0 and No» 14, that neither 
the barytes nor the and cam be bcpaxated in 
this manner AU the affinities registered in 
this table take place through thi medium of 
water, in whrcii one, at least, of the «iib- 
stances is divbolved, and therefore the tempe- 
rature cannot exceed that of boiling water 
blit those in 

The second table, ate eroduced witlmt 
the medium of water, by me ageiwy tif «ie* 
and at a temperature eqtud to the fusiott 
of at least jpne of the suoftanoes employed^ 
This table eentams the affimtiee of 45 
staneeis, umnged m a similar manner with t|ie 
former, and^ it* effphe^n is exactly tiN 
aainb. ai|V further iQitlst:mueit it uiltieceMm^ 
Other donmranern ha^ hem 0^ 








mi Hl^^WttiAjtnncel attaending «b49ttl| . . , , 

m mm mi useful of thw tue i» jfMmntd, the nitric acid imtiaediaudy 

mmrn Befg^a* hv vi^iich we are ena- eaertsita tdetteoey to eonkbma anth the potash^ 
jbk4 m $tiile€kt%afid «6iiei«ely the reedKof while the sulphuvie acud la at the same time 


orwithlj# 

of polafb a of the mtnc acid with 


tim mfmmntt the temperature of the 
atwet, the memiroom m which they are dis** 
eetvedl^ and the tnaatier or state of the new 
anhataiice Weaheli here give one example 
lOf uni medeM regiateiing» and refer for others 
tnuieariieleSLiOTrvB attkactiok 
Munat of Potafch 


llufiator 
Soda ‘ 


' hiuriatic acid 
Water *itf» 
Soda 


Potash 


'This scheme expresses^ tloat if to a boiling hot 
eolation of munat of soda in water, potash be 
added, a decomposition takes place, munat of 
potash being formed, and the soda being set at 
IibertY The straight line under soda, and the 
pomtlels biacket under munat of powh, ex- 
press that both substances remain in solution 

111 Compound Affinity, or double elective 
attrac tioti, is that which takes place when two 
bodies, each consisting ol two principles, suffer 
decomposition bv a reciprocal exchange and 
union of their elements, by which two new 
compound bodies are pi educed In n more 
general sense, the term iiiav be sjid to compre- 
hend all tliose cases of affinity where more 
than three bodies are present at one time and 
produce combinations which would not haic 
been formed without their united action In 
all cases of coinpoimd alffnity, there irc two 
kiitdi of afFinity to be considered, which it 
may be proper here to define 

Quiescent affinity is that winch tends to pre- 
ten e the com|30iind!» in their first state, 

DiveUent utHuity is that which tends to de- 
stroy the foi uier, to separate tlic principles of 
the old compounds, and hy iliangiiig their 
order, to form new compounds whenever, 
therefore, the sum of the dnellcnt affinities is 
greater than that of the quiescent ones, % de- 
composition and a new combination will e\i- 
dently take place 

An example w ill render thio more familiar 
sulpbat of potash, or a cunibmation of the sul- 
phuric acid With potish, cannot be decomposed 
W either quicklime or the cold mmc icid m- 
mvlihially, but pour into a solution of the for- 
mer neutral silt a proper quantity of the nitrat 
of Ihne, formwl b\ the union of the mtnc acid 
with quicWime, the two tombinalions will be 
mqfcaaily decomposed , the nitnc acid uniting 
wnh the potash to form common nitre, while 
the sulphuric acid uniting with the hmc forms 
attfohate of hmc , which being less liable to 
lOfhOton tlwn die mtre, is therefore precipita- 
m Tliis atbnitv tnav probably appear stringc 
aibi unactoimtable; \>ut it m^v qe explam<d 
foltawtnsf manner Tlw sulphuric acid 
tidstficd Im separated from potash, either by 
litiho^SOr bf the uttnr* icid, becaulc it has a 
miamr nmuiy with ibat alkahnc sabstaogo 
ttW5 iytro lattwr bodwi has witfi it 


attracted by the limei lo that the di^om|iosi« 

tion of tlie sulphat of potash is begun by the 
action of the uitric acid, and completed ^ 
that of the hmc To cxfdam this double am- 
nity still more clearly, suppose the force ef ad- 
hesion, which mates tbte wdphuric acid with 
potash, to be equal to eight, the nitric acid 
tending m unite with that alkaline substauoe 
with a less degree of force, which may be esti- 
mated at 3e\ cn, would be insufficient of itself 
to decompose the sulphat of potash, but the 
lime, by Its tendency to combine with the sul- 
phuric acid, aids it with a force which we 
may consider as equal to six, and these turn 
forces together amount to tlurteeii, which 
sura of forci s is exerted again ^^t eight, to sepa- 
rate the sulphuric acid front the pot ish 
compound fotce will ilso be greaUr thin that 
by which the union between the hmc and the 
mtnc acid is maintained 
The best method of rcgisUnng the case$ of 
coxnpouittl affinity is that of nergrpan, im- 
pruved by Mr Iilliot, wlio added numbers 
cxprissive of the affinities of the lanous 
substances 4^1ace tlic two compounds which 
inutinlly decompose one another between 
tuo braces dircc tly opjpo«itCt the acids stand- 
ing in opposition to the bates on which they 
act, between these four bodies note down 
the particular degrees* of the attractive force 
which they exert upon each other, then 
ndd together the two horuontal numbers, 
expressing the quiescent attractions, and also 
the vertical numbers which are employed to 
mark the div client attracuons if the sum of 
the Utter cxcecfl that of the former, a double 
decomfiosition and a double combination will 
be effected An example of this from the last- 
mentioned compounds w ill afford a sufficient 
explanation 

Nitre, f»r Nitrat of Potash 
i I 


"Potash 


-«v-- 

7 


Sulphate 
of ^ 
Potash 


Sxilphuric 
L Acid G 


Nitncl 

Acid 


Lime 


Nitrat 

of 

Lime 


Sulphate of Lmie 

Here the quiescent affinities, or those subsist- 
ing between llie sulphuric icul and the potash^ 
ac^ between the uitnc ic^d and the lime -» B 
+ 4 w IB And tlu dntllcnt affiiulics, or 
those which dispose the mine acid to separate 
from the hmc and mute with t{ie potash, and 
unite wiUi the hmc ** 7 + 6 «• l3 ^*-Conaie- 
quently a double dccOmposuioh takes place, 
and two new compounds, Hitr^t of J^sn and 
sulphat of hint, are formed terms di- 

vtljctit (tnd quiescent affliuiy ftwt «m- 
pteyndbyKirwam. ^ ^ 


A F F I 

M inA* 

tOj^menting the cm9 

WhiW*k deeom^ltion do« not ‘take 
n^hlOf^ ii? to l9e WntMpn above and below the 


wbon, 4 Aew compound is precipitated^ k 
littc bent downwards in the middle is to be 
between it ‘Uid the square^ as m the 
lollovidog example 

Sulphat of Potash 

\ r Sulphuric 6 $ 

«ipi« 

^ Jss 

t^fuytes- 1 

I Barjrte!! 14 

t 70 


N 1 T y. 

compoi^d fkt^siAmg of twb Mte $s dotm^ 
potedLbxn ihhd^ sihd the Pliiwcbte 

aa^ dadempd^bs the new coi^inetiiap n 
the principles seem to aOt reeiptobalip llio 
saiphuric acid has a orcatcr than the ntf* 

trie acid with potash^ and accovaingly deoom* 
posesacomhuiation or these two principles p but 
the nitric acid, tvhen left in a sepafiite state, han 
power to dnide lUc sulphuric adin fVom the al<^ 
kali , for by hfcatme sulphbt of nM&h ve^ih % 
xiitnc acid, nitre is agam obUldedl Hus kina 
of affinity w occasioned by two cutumthirtcet, 
the influence of Which disturbs the general 
laws of chemical aiTiuity The common tti-* 
trie acid must be warmed before it caw decom- 


Carbonat of Barytes 

WhEen a new compound is sublimed, the line 
between it and the square is to be pointed up- 
wards w the middle, thus — - n .,., 

Wheh a new comixiund il partly dissolved and 
iWrdy ptacipitiitod, the hue placed between it 
apd me square is to have tht following shape 

When it IS partly dihi»olvcd and partly sub- 
liined> the following line is to be used 






The relative degrees of aflimty, however, arc 
not sufi^CLeatly know n to enable ns to express 
♦hem accurately in numbers Many attempts 
have been made, and difiercnt contrivances 
cnipWad hy Guyton, Fourctoj, Knwan, and 
others, to ascertain these dcgtec'^. but hitherto 
WJrth^t cmnplcti? success the tables they have 
formed are frequently erroneous , as the results 
oCoxpenmentf s^re often very didercnt from 
what the lainMiWoiiM had us to expect, and 
sometimes mU the direct contrary As it 
IS in cases of cooipoimd affinity that a know- 
l^lgc of the exact ratios of ailiniues would be 
peculiar^) nseM, we eainestly hope that the 
continuLd researclies of those chemists who 
have so ably invc'»tigatcd the subject will ter- 
minate in Uie att unnient of so desirable an ob- 
ject ^ 

IV Disposing Affinity, so cjdled by Guy- 
tQpp IS thi same as that uhich was before 
known l;^ the term affinity of intermediates, 
th/'^e been given to it, because, by 

th( adoH^n of ap mu rmediatc substance, ft 
f'nposei* podies to unite which would not 
Oij:ierwi{i^ have dope it 0*1, for instance, 
does not cOxUbtne,Wi||h but a combina- 
tiow of oft with a iid){lron>btutes a soap, which 
hki m vv^teij^^O salt aent^ as an mter- 
Iii if be pre- 

^ oxygen ^ any 

brTt# 

juib, jt uh|«l yory freely 

potash, case, 

.■•fjMSyeS’ptakwta. 



Potash ■> ^ 

I Carbon- 

9(74 > at of pose sulphat of potash , and the nitre obtained 
I Potash ny this process is again decomposed by the 
Carbonic I sulphuric acid, as soon as the mixture tetums 

Acid j to a cold state As dteie apparent reciprocal 

affimties, how c\ er, depend upon cetlam com* 
binalious of caiorir, light, ftie Hiitroimding 
air, &c not hitherto sufficiently exammcci, 
their nature is, of course, but impcrfceUy vm^ 
der-tood 

VI Resulting Affinity is a term employ- 
ed by Bt^rthollet to denote the result of the 
action of several affinities on the same sub- 
stance Supposing the affinity of a compound 
body to result from Uiose or the sub^tancea 
whicli compose it, he giv ev the following in- 
stmee of this affinity the nitric acid is com- 
posed of oxygen and arote , this acid combines 
with |iotash , and it icts upon potash by ait 
affinity resulting from that of the oxygen and 
of the a^te 

VIT Affinity of Aggregation is that which 
unites the integrant pai tides oi bodies of the 
same nature, it acts in opposition to the affinity 
of composition, oi which v\i have been treating, 
and 13 likewise known by the term cohesion. 
See Cohesion and Acokegat ion 
Allcr giving this vicwot the leading phe- 
nomena of chemical affinity, and of the 
laws by which it appears to be regulated, we 
must ohsene that, m f>oiut. cases, ihese \w% 
seem liable to certain variations, which arise 
from the influence of particular circumstances, 
such as the quantity of the sulrstanccs, the 
tempe^ture of tlie atmosphere, motion or rest, 
solution by water or fin, the state of aggrega- 
tion proper to eich lx>dy, the attraction of sa 
line vegetation, &.c Bergman, by whom 
every part of chemihtry, and tbh m particular, 
has been sd much improved,^ his considered 
most of these circumstances with great atten- 
tion, and tins shewn how far they m^ Wex- 
pected to vaiy the laws of affinity From the 
several facts whidh he has collected on ihns 
*vuf^ect, he concludes that their Variations etyi 
be regard^ Only as exceptions, by no meabi 
sufficient to wcAkei|t the ev idetice W vvhidi 
the doOtnno is founded C ^ L, IfetlihOUct, 
however, iia his Bescarches respecting tho 
I^ws of Ammiv, Has observed so many devla^ 
ttons, and has nivestigated them all wdh $0 
much mimitenesv and fare, to 4xcf te in htk 

snyhd a doubt of the truth Of Bergthan s 
tride, wluth depends upon the abscduUi imU 



AFF ^ . 

of dCpf8)»ve^liiinHy» on its \^n$ 

B^rthouetispfopmiottthat 

this h pale. b»t that ammty m ottW 

pipiiucas (liment f^nects upon diAfereot ob^ecU 
ao4 in different situations^ but is itself a varia* 
ble *blte, depending upon Various circum- 
tUncCMt for t^ie absolute degree of its exerUon, 
«a well as for the quantity of its effect His 
treatise on this sul^ect is well deserving the 
oc^nsiderauon of every ehenust On the sub- 
jipci of the present article, consult also the 

Wti^ELfcOTlVa ATTRACTION, PRECin- 
TATioK, SATURATioir, and S olutiok, m 
this Dicuonoiy , Pourcroy s Chemistry, vol I , 
Pearson on Elective Attraetions, Kirwanou 
Mineral Waters, Kin^an on the Strength Of 
A^s and the Composition of neutral Salts, 
U1iom^n*s Chemistry, and the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, art Oiiemis- 
tiy»fiartll chap \i 

^hlONE A'FblON iaphtun, ot ophtun, 

V n (.ajfirmo.Ut) To dc 
dare, to tell conBdeutly opposed to the word 


4en\ 


b Appi^RM w a To declare positively. 


to ntiiy or approve a former law or judgment 
AFFl'RMAHLE a (from ajffirm ) That 
may be affirmed (.Hale) 

AFFIRMANCE s (from ) Con- 
firmation opposed to repeal (Baton) 
AbHRMANl a (horn ) The per- 
aon thit affirms , a declarer 

AFFIRMATION s utJftrmaHo^ljoX) I 
Ti|e act of affirming or det linng opposed to 
ntgation (JihaKspraie) 2 l"he poi>iUon nf- 
iirmed (Hammond) 3 Confirmation opjios- 
ad to repeal (Hooker) 

Affirm A rioN, m law, denotes an indul- 
gence allowed to tht people called Quakers 
who, in cases where nii oath is nqiiired from 
others, may make a solemn affirmation that 
wliat they «ay is true, and |f they ni ikc a false 
affirmation, they are subject to the penalties of 

^*®IRMATIVF a (from affirm ) 1 
That does affirm opposed to negative 2, 
That can or may be sflirmid (iVeit/o«) 3 
Positive, dogmatical (Taylor) 

Affirmative, m grammar Authors 
distinguish a^ruiJtive participles, such is, 
yes-^Fhe turn 'iftinnative is some times also 
used substantively, ss, ** the affirmative i» the 
snort probable side of the question ’ — " there 
went so many votes, or v’oices, for the affirma- 
titc;* &c 

AaFtRMAfiVE auANTiTy»«ne^hich IS 
Ip be added, or taken cftcctivclv, or positivel> 
In algebra such qumtiues are denoted by tlu 
nliagractcr -4-, which is, therefore, called the af- 
nnuativu sign bo + AB, + CD, are calkd 
ai&rtnative quantult# lire sign which dispn- 
gplshea tliom, is now likewise used to si^imfy 
'i^ifclon, as m + 6 + 9 + ^» which dtnoies 
^0 sum of 6. 0, and 6, i c 20 When the 
aua^oflisvetalamruiative quantities is exhibit- 
ojliy ttieaoaaf the sign, it is usual to onilt it 
mfpre tire fitsi quantity, as ift, o + o + c + 


‘ AFF 

whM!b dtootes Ow ton pf the poiuve quuiA* 

^Fil^k*3l^V!EJLV' (from 
live) On the opposite side, dot ne^Uveljr 

^ AFt^TlMER $ (from ajffirm ) The person 

that affirms 

To Abtl'X V a (qffiso, ajffiivum, fjit ) f 
To unite to tin, tnd , to subjoin ( negrf 0 2 

To connect consequentially (Ifammontf) 
AFFIX, in grammar* a participle ad<led at 
the close of a word, either to diversifj its form 
or alter its signification Wcmcet With affixea 
m the baxon, the Oirinan, arid other northern 
languages , but more especially in the Hebrew, 
and other orienul longues The Hebrew af- 
fisces are single s^Uablcs, frequently single let- 
ters subjoined to nouns and vciha, and contri- 
bute not a little to the brevity of that language 
AFFrXlON 8 (from qpiT ) 1 The act of 
affixing 2 The state of being affixed 
AhFLATION s (ajfflo, ajlatum, L-it) 
Act of breathing upon any thing 
AFFLATUb literally denotes a blast of 
wind, breath, or vapour sinking with force 
against another body Fhe wonl i& Latin, 
formed from ad to, and flare, ta Woic Na- 
turalists Bomctimcs spesak of the affiatus of scr-i 
peiits 1 ully uses the w ord figuratiVelj , for a 
divine in<»piratioii , lu which sense, he ascribus 
all great and eminent accomplishments to a di- 
vine afflatus 

Affla'tus (ad and ^ 0 , to blow ) 1 A 
blast or v ipour 2 A spgries of erysipelas 
To AFrLrCT v a (affiicto, 

Lat ) lo put in pain, to grieve, to torment 
(Hooker) 

AFFU'CTFDJTESS f (from afflicted) 
Hie state of affliction, or being afflicted , sor- 
rovvfidness, grief 

AFFLl C 1 ER i (from affiiet ) The persbu 
that afflicts 

AFFLrCTION ^ (affluUa^ytX) 1 Hie 
cause of pain, or sorrow , tdaiBhy (Hooker)^ 
2 The state of sorrowfulness, misery (dflf- 
dnon) 

AhFLrCTIVE a (from ajffltct ) Pamful, 
tormenting (South) 

A'FhLUENCE, A'ffluencv s (^f• 
fluince, Fr cflinentia, Lai ) I The act of 
flow ing to an) place , concourse ( WottoH) 2 
Exuberance of riches, plenty (Rogers) 

A FhLLENT a (aflluens, Lat ) I Flow- 
ing to any part (JIaroty) 2 Abnndatft, 
exuberant, wealthy (Prior*) 
ATFLUrNTNESb s (from afllueftf) 

The Qualitv of being affluent 

A'FFLtfX j (flj/iuxu^, Lat ) 1 Hie ajk of 
flowing to some place, affluence S That 
winch flows toanv place (IJartey)'' 
AFFLltXION ^ Lat ) I Hie 

act of flowing to a particular pracD $ That 
which flows from one plaoe to another (Rtc ) 
To AFFORD d 

ft) I To \ield or produce, Jt To grant, tq 
confer any tinng C Rwtfcri) d TO be able lo 
sell iAildum) 4 To be able to bear e 
peucea (SdBift) k 




F 0 


tintofolMtC 


't. 


Ibtw 

• « {^Ifin^ert *JPt ) 'Sfp 
"I, iotwiifri n4tuiuM(/Sii<nM«H ^ 

^ A intxittiiuout momt of one 
ggyienom o|k« oth^n 
|QP||1C1A> nkmdof wafi^uiod iii«Lii» 

^WS^TION * tftt) The 

ocijckf nibmngone thing upon aiiother 
JfWAFFHfGaT w o (^ Fright) T o 
«|wet with fear; to temfy 
♦ Aifriti 0HT « (from ths verb ) i Ter- 
fear ilAtydeu) S 'Uie cause of fear, 
» mmbte okgect, areadful appearance {B^n 
dhm^n)% 

AFFRIGHTFUL. g Full of ailri^ or 
terrour, tembie, dreadful {Decay of Piety) 
AFFRlWXMfiNT a ffroinc/rigA/ > J 
The ImFresHoii of fea;kr« terrour {Locke) ^ 
The state of fearfulnesa {Dammand) 

AFFKODl'NAtOr A tfrodi'te (ohppoim ) 

Venus or Aphrodite, the chemical name of 


t a {affronter, Fr ) 1 

To^mbet ibee to face, to encounter {Shak- 
$peare) a To meet in a hostile ntannei, 
mm to frout {MtUon) J To ofier an Q]>cn 
tfMi|dt j| to ollend avowedW {Druden) 
AtRRO^JIT s (from the verb ) 1 Open op- 
position ; encounter (Afi//«n) 2 Insult of- 

fered to the &oe, cotitumcly {Dry den) 3 
Outtii0»i act of contempt (ATi/ron) 4 Dis- 
gtac e, sh ame {Jt Imthw) 

AFFEONTEE, ijMe^ an appellation 
green to antmaU faciiw one another on an es- 
euteheoki , a kind of bearihg otherwise called 
and stands oppos^ to adosife 

i^^AFFa^NTBE. " 


MOson that affronts 

AFKt giiip NG 


s (from affiant ) The 


parttnp a (from qf- 
, . ^ the quality of affronting 

AFFITAGE, in ancient customs, a right 
of cutUnje fue!«wood in a forest 
Tc AFFU^E V a {affuudo, effiuiunt^ 
JLat VTo pour one thing upon another {Boyle) 

« AFFUBIOK, the act of pouring some nuid 
on apothcr bolhr< Dmnes and churen histo- 
thme speak of bapUsm by aflu&ion , which 
amoUQSi 10 much the same with what we now 

4t Fr ) To betroth in 

veOmt Mrtnwn^ge iSiaiispeari) 
iV Av#ir ti< *1 To put leopfidence in , to 
ptt hMHas t» not umxt 

AFSaAlNSr nw « peopl'd iln India wlio tn- 
hrint h Mwinoe of Cnbai Vt Cabolutan, and 
|! a«aM b«ea«ailMm'U4 with uu: kingdonn 
Ipwn Mid luiKiMnlt, Tim fa«><irt of 
mti tlte hm kwg of 
F'(f (0 the niytd 

denuw 

i«ia%<Mttih« tni|b< 'ftM, mv hi> 
wjNtsmwMneir wiipMiMdfiKHn 
M a |)M fioia 1*9 pl^ 



m 

, wiMOa lao ittgisi nhHf ffyiu i® tmo 

pm^flaipuol at tho m the j{«%o 

df him whom itM hd «U Old 

ihrOhc a Jftuel wbme MkfmU 

coidmg to somopf ihem» wmof imlehi Ml 
according to others of BMimiOp ibadp tlMW 
say, two 8 M 1 S, Berkia and iiMp uj^aaTHW 
Davidraod.wme be|cM hkjHiitte The »6tti 
of Berkiaaud Irmiaweit Aittiitieild IS7sbab» 
who during the reigns of Divid and SelunucAt 
distinguished themselveti the oauler hie corpo- 
real strength, and the Mer for hie lealhibg 
So great indeed was the strength of i^|hOUl 
that we are |0id it >truck terror even into de- 
mons and genii This hero used frequently to 
make excursions to the nUHiutains, where hie 
progeovk after hU death, established them- 
selves, lived in a state of indepetidence, bull* 
forts, and exterminated inftdi^U Whim the 
select of creatures (the appellation which thw 
people gave to Mahomet) appeased upoU eyrth. 
Ills fame reached the Afjg^atia, who sou^t him 
in multitudes under their leaders Khmid and 
Abdul Respid, sons of Wahd, and the pro- 
phet honouruig them with this reception 
“Come, O Miuuc, or Kings!** they assumed 
the title of Melic, which they retain to this 
day The history, from which tins abstract is 
taken, gives a long and uninteresting detail of 
thecxploitsof the Afghans, and of their asni in 
overthrowing the temples of idols 1 1 boasts of 

the followitig rtionOichs of their race who have 
sat upon the throne of Delhi sultan Behlole, 
Afghan Lodi, sultan Secahder, sultan Ibrahim, 
bhir bhah, Islam Shah, Add Shah Sur It 
also numbers the following kings of Gaur de- 
scended from the Afghan chiefs i Solaiman 
bhah Garzani, Beyazid bhah, and Kutb Shah $ 
besides whom, their nation, we are told, has 
produced many conquerors of provinces. The 
Afghans are aonietinies called &>la!imani, tither 
because they were formerly the subjects of So- 
lomon king of Israel, or because they inhabit 
ilie mountains of Solomon They am likewise 
called Patans, a name deiived from the llmdi 
verb Psitna, io rusk, which u os given to them 
bt one of the sultans whom they served, in 
ponsequence of the alarnty with whioh they 
nad anacked and conquerea hisonenucs Hit 
province which th^ occupy at pfcsent was 
formerly called Eoh , and heUce is derived the 
name of the Eohdlas The ehy wbkdi was 
established in it by the #lUd W 

them Ptoshwer or Fetsher, and is now toe 
mine of the whole district The sects of i|he 
Afghans are very numerons, tf whica 4to 
principal are, Lmh, l^houni, »ur, Seiwajsi, 
Vusiiuihi, Uangish, Dilazaui, Klumif Vmm, 
Khail, ntid Bdqje They me MufuIiMis, 
paitiy of the Smim» and^fMiitilyeif Use SheA 
persuasion** ThoiM thqy «re gimf 
as we have seen, or thuant^m^ofdieirotiM 
and me reputatioii of tbeh istee, other M ii p l- 
lUans npeoft their claim, and consider 
ofmodenb andicn^nbiHe«4tei^ Tmiiif 
pmbabiy a calugi[tny , for it ymm 
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tiuB 0f thfily 4e« 
HttffMiott wbidt WtpJ h»«U 3 f W 
pm bv 41 {Hpopw not oo;iA%iiie«il of thoj^r oO^ 
^ 4lvi<M into iSmt cUatw* 
Tho Hlfift i« the pum «IMi, ^o^ivung of tho^e 
«vho«0 ifa9heni tip4 lootiiera woto A&hans 
The^iooood obwoflootiatapf those whoaeuthore 
ijm end enpthcrs of another nation 

ThO mtied chA fontaina tha#c whohe mothers 
dnhersoftanoiher nation 
Tlwtlhumd^ e 0 i 0 |KM 0 d of theehildren of 
ijm^m emoae mothm were Afghans, and la^ 
ihm and hiwboiids Ot a ddferent lutum Per- 
•Ons who do not belong to one of these classes 
Me not celled Afghans hucli is the account 
of the Afghans published lu the second vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches It vt^as trau- 
idated tiom a Persian abridgment of a book 
written m the Pushto laitguage, and called 
Tlie Secrets ot tlte Aighans, and coinmuiu- 
caAed by Iltnr> Vansittart, esq to sir William 
Jones, then presidtnt of tlie Asiatic Society 
Thfur claim to a descent from Saul kmg of 
Xsmuh whom they called Melic lahit, is pro- 
bably of nut a very ancient date for the intio- 
duction of the angtl Gabriel with his rod, gives 
U> the whole story the air of one of those many 
fictions «whtoh Mahomet borrowed Aoiu the 
later rabbins btr W ilham Jonc<>, however, 
though he surely gave no credit to tins fable, 
seems to have no doubt but the Afghans ate 
dfscendanls of Israel ** We learn (sa}s 1 k) 
ftom £sdras, that tin tribes, after a wandering 
journis}, came to a country called Arweth, 
where we may suppose they settled now the 
Afghans are Saal by Uie best Persian historians 
to be descended from the Jtws They have 
tradition^ among tlicmselves of such a descent , 
and It IS even assertud, that their families are 
diatmgiushed by the names of Jewish tribes, 
although, since their couveision to Islam, tliey 
Studiously conceal the ir origin from ill whom 
they admit uot to then secrets Ihe Pushto 
Uncage, of which 1 liavc seen a dictionary, 
has a manifest rewmblanee u* the C hakUu , 
and a considerable district iindci tlieir domt- 
ninu IS called Haaareh, or Ha^aiet, wlucli 
migltt easily have been changed into tdie word 
u^ by l&soras 1 strongly recommend an en- 
quiry into the bteraiure and history of the 
Afghans ** It 18 to co-operatc with this 
aomplished scholar that w« have inserted this 
short account of that singular people, and it 
IS with pleasure tliat, upon tlie authority of 
Idr Vonsittart, we can add, that a very parti- 
eil^ account of the A%hans has beenwnt- 
tCb by the late Hafu Rahmat Khnu, a chief of 
Abh jibbiUahs, from which such of our readers 
as luo oriental scholars may denye much cu- 
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. , the country of tho 

iiretchmfl; from the mountains of 
Aa Arabian sea, and from the Indus 
: of JE^ersia* 

(from « and^e/d ) To the 

is 


APB 

AFO'OT od (from a and l^On 
frmti not on borsemk(Ci$^A^sare)« 0, In 
action, as, a design is afoot (Sjiakspiatti)* 3 
in mouqn {Shahp4m^)>> _ 

APCPRP (from Sbandykre) 1* Be- 
fore , nearer in place to any thing g Sooner 
in time (Shak^peut^) 

Afo'ke ad 1 la time fbr^ne or past 
{S/iaksptare) S First m the way {Snak^ 
ipeare) 3 In front, m the fbri^rt (Spms 

AFO'REOOING part a (from q/bra and 
going) Going before 

ArCJRhHAND ad (from qfpre and 
hand) 1 By a previous provision (Gee* e/ 
Tongpe) 2 Provided, prepared, previously 
fitted (fiacon) 

AICXREMRNTIOKED a (from q/bfa 
and mentioned ) Mentioned before {Adiison)% 

AFORENAMhD a Nam^ before 
{Peach) 

AFORFSAID a Said before (Boron) 

AFO RETIME ad In time past (boron )• 

AFRA'ID paiHcip a (from the verb 
ftay) Struck with fear, terrified, fearlul 
(D/ydr«) 

A1 R1 SII ad (from a and frisk ) Anew, 
'igam {ffiUii) 

AFRICA, one of the four grand divisions 
of tlie globe, lies suiiUi of Europe, and west 
of Asia It 19 bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean, which separates it from the 
former, md by the Rod sea on the N£ which 
divides it from Asia, which it is joined by 
the istlimns of Suez Its greatest length from 
north to south is 4600 mites, and its greatest 
breadth from east to west is 3500 miles, reach 
mg from ki 37 N to 36 S and from Ion ly 
W to 50 F Tht chief trade carried on by 
the Europeans, with the more African 
nation**, is the purchasing or wiPfing off by 
fuicc, wIk never it is iii tlieir power, slaves (bi 
their coloni i> iii other countries , and, because 
they have been remarkably successful in thu 
iniquitous traffic, it ba*« been asserted by m 
terested men, that these barbarous nations arc 
descended from Canaan, the son of Rami 
whom Noah cursed, and pfopHesied that he 
should be a servant of servants of his brethren i 
and this is intended as a defence of their homd 
system * a eysti^ which is now, to the eternal 
honour of the Britisli, abolished among us 
We do not yet know much of the interior parti 
of this vast region, and our little knowlc^ 
was mudi less pievious to tlie inforaiatioo 
uven us by Bruce, Vaillant, Parkland Basporn 
The principal rivers of Afinioa are, the Niger, 
the Senegal , the Gambia^ the JLaiflSj, the 
CoaiAqa, and the Nile ffie pHutoM jnQwnaim 
are the Atlas, the mountains of the JVlocmi 
and the Sierra Leona Be^iidos the ammals 
that we have m Europ«> A&uytnfOilu^ 
not so generally known, as liMW, ti- 

gen^ panthers, xhiAOc«xose|F» diefribiuila, came* 
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teotiis, ik0imi^kxk9, imon^ 

k«y»» bufikloewj, and wild assas In dia tivturs^ 
thare ar« citicodiies aM nveir hnrtoi llie 
most uaeAil 0f these are the elephanit« the 
tnid the dromcdaty Africa haa many 
idimda^ on the cast are, Madagascar, Si 
Maurice, Bourbon, and Zocotora On the 
%e isles of M'^dcira, the isles of Cape 
Tm, the Canary islands The tslos of Ma- 
are, Madeira, Porto Snnto, and La De- 
li^ The Cape de Verd islands ate, ht An- 
thony, St Vincent, St Lucia, St Nicholas, 
Bt Ja^o, Sal, Mijo, Del Fum, Brava, and 
BonavistA riic Ciliary islaiw arc, Lnnce- 
l^ta, Fortcvcntiira, Camna, Tcnenf, Opmera, 
Forro, and Palma Thorp arc other islands 
between this continent and South Anienca, 
which are reckoned among the African islands, 
St Thomas, St Matthew, St Helena, Anno- 
bon, and PnrfCe’s isle 

At &1CA, or MEHapitA, a sea port tovm 
of Tonis^ on the Barbary coast, in Africa 
Since the deatli of Mehedi, from ^xhoin this 
town received its Latter name, it has often 
changed its masters, and been the oicuiion of 
much bloodshed Lat 3o JO N Lon l i 

AFRtCAMT MABIGOLD SccTAGFTtS 
AFRtCAN aaUwort SccOthonna 
African company, a society of mer- 
Uhaaks established tiy king ( harles II for 
trading to Ainca, which trade is now laid 
Open to all his niaiesty t subjects, paying ten 
per cent for maintaining the forts 
African assocya1*ion, was foiincd in 
1788 with a Slew ofjwomoting tiie discovery 
of the interior Africa Mr Mnngo 

Barke and others are now employed in this im- 
ucn^tit work 

AFROO>>r ad (from a and frofil ) In 
froht, in direct opposition to the face 
speare) 

AFSLAtt^lHS, persons appointed by the 
bUrgomastpill of Amsterdam to preside over 
the public sales made in that city, acting as 
brokets or auctioneers do with us 

AJ'H , in the sea language, the same with 
abaft, 1 e behind, or near tht stem ol i ship 
ATTLTK p$cp (ap:ep,Six ) I following 
bt'^btcc (Sh^hiearc) 2 In pursuit of (5e- 
aUte/) 3 Behind {Nnvton) 4 Posterior 
iulime (l>^den) 5 According to (HaceA) 
o In hnttatiun of (^Adduou) 

ud J In succteding tune (Boc ) 

£ FbSowing another {Shok speat t ) 

A'lrrRR IS compounded with many words, 
but dimost always ih its genuine signification 
AFtTHAGfiS r, (from c/fer and ego ) 
Shccessive tunes: phsterity {Hahisk) 

A ITKlt ALJL AlJiast, in fiiu , in con- 
^lustim (At Mum) 

^ jiWFBBIRTH t qfter OLiid hirfk ) 

Mr IS sntniNW to be at an emf iSpemfer) 
‘ttid Incut ffd 

dfti^na] ^n is tpeeuted xM^rtunfO 
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AVrmcnOP $. Steond harvest % 
To ATTLREVE tf « ToMlowmtkw 

A PTERGAME s Methods taken after 
the first turn of afiairs f IFo//sa>< 
AFfEHMATH s (fmm qfiet and mo^k, 
from motti ) Aftercrop The Second crop or 
grass which springs up after mowings or the 
gnus cut after the corn lib^e heij^boulr^ 
hood of London, ilie aftmnm, when^mide 
into h ly, is of consMorabM ^vatue 3ut ijm 
haying this crop, so as K» render it wliblesolUe 
for horses and cattle, great nicety is requisite, 
tlu nature of the aftiennath bemg mere toft 
and *«pongy than grass of the first giOwth 
See Hay and HusbakdIiy 
A'F1LRN(X>N t The time from the me- 
ridian to the evening (Drvdin) 
A^FTHHPAINH r Pams after birth 

AFILRPART s The latter part ( 
AFrPRPROOF s I L\ ideiice posterior 
to the dung in quesUon S Qualities known 
bv subsequent e^vcricnce 

AFH RIASTE s Taste remaittiug upon 
the tons;uc aiier the draught 
AFll RIHOUGHT s Reflections after 
the act , exiaMhents formed too Ute (^Druden) 
A'FIFUTIMIS A Snooccdiug times 
(Dr^din) 

APThllWARD ad In succeeding tune 
(llookei) 

Al^rKRWIT ^ Contrn ance of expedients 
after the ix'casionof using them is past (£*Es/ ) 
APZP 1 1 A In iKitatiy, a genus of the cla<s 
and order clecandna monogyuiai thn4 distm- 
giushed calyx tubular, w ith a four clelt 
border, deciduous , pit ds four, with claws, the 
uppermost very large , tu o uppermost filaments 
barren^ l^ime man) -celled, seeds anllatc Rt 
the base Ttie onlv known specKs is an African 
tree described b) Dr P Smith, mthelrans- 
actions of the Linne m Sixicty 

AG A, m the InrUe-h language, signifies a 
great lord or commander Hi nee the aga of 
the Janissines is the commander in chief of 
that corps , as the general ol horse is denomi- 
nated spahicHr agi 1 he former is an oificer 
of great importance We find also agas lu 
other countries The chief oiliccrs under the 
khan of Tartary are jo c died, and among the 
Algerines we read of agis 

Aua ckete'nsium (ffom nsn, tctlJf 
Talin ) The bpanivh milk-tmi>t!c, a native of 
( rite 

AGAGI FR, a name given in Abyiaima 
to those whose business it ib to hunt and kill 
elephants 

AGAIN ad Saxon ) 1 A second 

timi , once more (H/tcf/n) a On the other 
hand (Bocon) 3 On another pan (J>yrfen) 

4 In return 3 Bark ; m restitution (Skai* 
spearc) 6* In reoom{>eneo (Properd^), 7, 
In order of rank or snccession (BiiisOK)* fi* 
BesKie. in ahy other tittte or pkiee (Sipmy 
g Twice as much (Pope) A^in and 
aj^nj With ftoquent tepeitddO]^ Olbk* 

CZockt) u la oppositioll 
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agva ts Kktik, tu, nit»i]|ung,ftoin Mne 

A^ilM'8'1?* prtp^ (lenji^oa* Saxim ) i In 
^mKwIciCMi to ^ (Mtmim all ar« against httsi 
W€n^m)* 3K« Cbntfatiljr to , m opposition to* 
It i» agMuat his iviU (Jiryden)* 3 In con- 
tfiMiitoion to any oninioa tracts against po- 
pttry (Sw^) 4i With contrarv motion or 
the stream {Shtd spear e) 

5 Contraiy against law {Mtlton) h. 

Opposite to, Ih place against the river's 
ntouth (Dryrfpa) ^ To the hurt ot an- 
other the aootdent is against me (Dtwus) 

8 Itv^ptiiCtQtion of prosidcd 'igainst the 
tkneJjSh-ydiw), m 

AOALA^CTIA from n pnv 

anci ywXM, mtik ) A fle&ct of milk after cliild- 
birth 

AGALA^CTPOUS (ay<«\ax'ro( ) Uestitiitc of 
milk 

AOA'LLACHI VEIII LTGNITM bee 

Lighvm aloes 

AGAL»!L0X5HITJM (ctyaxxoycv ) TOie aro» 

mauc aloe 

aoalmata, in intuputv, a ttiui sil- 
infymg ornaments m a teiiipU, stalucs, 
&c 

AGAMHVINON, king of Mycenae md 
Argos, svis brother to Mtiitluis, okI son of 
Plistheiics, (In son of Atrtus Hoiiur cdls 
them sons of AtrtH , whuli is incoriect, upon 
the autboritv of Ihsiod ApollocI /kc Whtn 
Atreuswas clevl, his broiner Th)» sus sti/ed 
the kingdom of Argos, and n ino\t(l Agmiein- 
nou and Menclaus Afnmtninou iinrrud 
C lytcmnestia, and Mcnebus Ikkii, both 
(laughters of T>ndajrus king of Spirit, who 
assisted them to rccovcrthcirfuhcr's 1 ingdoui, 
where Agamemnon established himself, at 
Myeenoe Mentlaus succeeded his fathcr-m- 
laTW- When Helen stolen by Pans, Aga 
jnemnon viras elected conimandei m chief of 
tlie Grecian foices ^lug «igiuiisl Troy Tluir 
fleet was detained at Auhs, where Agamem- 
non saciiftccd hib daughter to ajipease Oiana 
During the Troj ui s\ar, Aganieinnoii behaicd 
with uuicli talour, bill his ciuirrol uith 
Achilles, whosi nii«lrcss he took by force, 
svas fatal to diL Greeks Cljltmncstra, viitli 
Iwr aduUenr A gisthiis, pn pared to iinnder 
him on his ict urn, uid as he came from the 
batii, to embarrass him, bhc ga^ i him a tunic 
wlipse sWves were sewed togethi r, md while 
he aiitnipted to put it on, blic brought him to 
the ground w ith the stroke of a hatchet, and 
d8g>9thub sc touded her blows Ilia death was 
revetted by Ins son Orestes 

AuANlPPlDES, m ancient poetry, a de- 
bimtation given to the muses, from a tountam 
of mmuiit UeUcon» called Aganippe 

AGANIPPE, in antiquity, a fountain of 
mount llelicon, on tlie borders be- 
landBaotia 

jJTfllUS 111 botany, a genus of 
Rqiltkr hcxandiia monogyma, with 
jlpt^ funnel six parud» re- 
known spcties is a ( ape 
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AGATE flw/ (a and gape^) Sunng widi 
eagerness (Spec40m). 

A'gape (rttsH# ^ Ucsire 8 

A delicious banquet 

AGAPES, or Ao AE JB, m church history, a 
kind of n ligious festival, celebrated in the an- 
cient church, to keep up a harmony and con- 
cord among its members The word iiH form- 
ed of the Greek iovr St, Chiysof.tatn 

describes this feast thus Upon certain days, 
ifkr partaking of the Lord’s Supper, the 
C hiistians met at a common feast, tiic rich 
bringuig prosisions, and the poor, who had 
unUung, being united, the ceremony ended 
widi (Tie kiss of (harity During the three 
b si ccntnnts, thest love-feasts were held lu 
the church without scandal and oftence, but, 
in iftcr-timcs, the hcatlieus began to tax them 
with impurity Ihis Ud to some regulations 
and prceaulions md it length to their aboli- 
tion at the council of Caruidgc, m the year 
3i)7 The AgipiC have been revned among 
some mode in clcnoiiunitionsof Christians, mo 
with them hne been resloiLd the old caluni- 
nies 

AGAPrTil% in crrlcsiastical history, a 
ntine ^ivtn to nitiin virgins md widows, 
v»ho, in tin intunt clinich, associated tliem- 
stl\( 1 n ith, and iittiukd on, ccclc«u sties, out 
of 1 motive of piet) md clarity 

A'GVHK , Agv'ricum, Aoaricus In 
angi rj («y« im\, from a town m Asia, 

fioin which It was biouglit or from Agirus, 
I imr in Sumatia, now Malowoiula > 
rlcn^ cJiiriirgorum agincui qnercus Agaric 
of the oak loiiehwoirf liolctus Tlie bole- 
tus igin irius, lemlis, ||dvinatns levis, poiw 
timussunis of Linncud^ A funi^ns lormeily 
much used by surgeons as in c'wtcrnal typtic 
but, m modern d i}s, deservedly sunk into dis- 
t bit cm 

Acarilus aibus In medicine, the 
boletus hricis of the phirmacopeias Tlie 
liorlics, cMracts and pills made i^n U, were 
foinurly considered valuable in pulmonary 
consumption 

AGA RICUS CHJRURGORUW ScC AgA- 
RTC 

Aga RICOS muscVrius In mCdicine, 
the it,<iucus iiiuscanus, siipitatos, LmieUisdi 
midiatis solit iriia, stipite volvato apici ddataio 
basi ovito of Liiin6us A fungus employed 
by foreign surgeons externally, as an csch iro- 
tic in cises of strumous, phagedenic, or fistu- 
lous ulcers, but little us^ ill England 

Aga'ricos, Agaric In botany, a genus 
of the class and order cryptogamn fungi, gj; 
nerically distinguished by jgills undtmeath, It 
15 one of tlu most cxtensiv e pi ints in botany, 
naturalists having ei minerated upwards of 
turee hundred spec ics ot it ilrcady, and proba- 
bly there- many th it have not yet been no- 
ticed They may be divided into those, 1 
With stem surrounded with a ring cur- 
tain S Stem w itb a cuttoin w^htmt a rfng 

3 Stem ranged or inmilate wrapper 

4 Stem without ring or wrapper 5 Cap 
funnel form orobliqw*^ Uip halved, stem 

9 A 
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7 membranous, or flcsliy , 

cap and Coriaceous 8 Smooth, tender, 

mostly with the cap striate and 

pUitea, generally of an uniform colour Q 
Tend^; more or less transparent, mrtlydis- 
nolving into a black fluid, or fnrnishecl with 
black mils, 10 Cap opaU, Cpnic , gills sooty 
when «Jd, and disbolving into a black sanies , 
Mm hollow U Stcinli^s Of these the 
npmmpn mushroom is me a campestns, and 
betc^gs to J in iht abov c arrangement 

Agaric mineral (See Creta,) ot 
which 11 iorms tbe species named c sqn iiiiosa 
AGASi a (irom ) htriul with ter- 
ror, staring with *iina7cinent {Mtltnn) 
AGAS\ 1 GiO, (cjyaovXxf, fioni ayttO(X!tt to If 
teonderjul,) the name gnen by Dioscorulcs to 
the guin-ammoniac tree, from its supposed 
good cuihlies 

AGATHA, {ayaJSo^ g^od,) n naint of tlic 
achates or agate 
AGATli Sec Achates 
AGATHOD^MON, in mythology, a be 
neficcnt genius or dTcmon 

AGATHO'Pin LLUM In botany, a ge- 
nua of the class and order dodccaiuiria mouo- 
gynia, thus distinguished C iKxvery minute 
truncate, petals six, inserted mto the caHx 
drupe somewhat glohuhr , nut hilf-fivc etUed, 
one-seeded , kernel fi \ c lobed I he only known 
species IS a natue tft<- of Madsgascai 

AGAVL Ainenciiialoe A genus of the 
class and order hexandna monogynia, with 
corol erect, superior , calyxless , fihments 
ciect, longer than the corol 1 here are seven 
species of this magnificent plant, all which arc 
common to North or booth America One or 
two of the ppecus are also found m the hedges 
oi Spun and Portup;il 

AGE s {agf , h r ) 1 Anj period of time 

attEibuted to something, as the whole, or part 
of -Its duration ( Shakspearc) 2 A succession 
or generation of men (^Boscommo?^) 3 Ihc 
time in winch any pirticular man, or rice of 
men 111 < d {Pope) 4 1 he space of hundred 
years , a century 6 The latter part of life , 
oldness {Pnor) (> Alatunt) rijicntss, full 
struigm of life C Dryclcn) 7 (Ini nv ) In a 
man, the age of fourtc n y e'lrs, is the i^e of dis- 
cretion , and twenty -one years is the full tge A 
woman tt t\vent\-one is able to al'enate her 
lands {Comll) ^y tlu Roman hw different 
ages were ascertained lor diflcrent puqxises 
Thus tire consular agt , or that at w lucli i jierson 
might jlpk) the Consulship, w is the foTt> -third 
year The judiciars age, between tlxe thirty 
and sixtieth year Tlie military age, se> entten 
years The praetorian age, forty yi ns Du 
legitimate age, twei%*-fi've jc'ir 
Age Among the life 
or ige )f man y^r^s dmsh I mu/ six «t ges, 
pucntia or childbood < xtcbding irom i, i th to 
tbe fn or boyhood, to 

tbe ju^entuti, or youth, to the 

vinlu^^Mas, ihanlmod, to fifty 
sixty cscpita rt-ta., dc- 

V, d^atb 

^ u ihrse, may be judged of by so eral 
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partK alars^ but the chief characters by which 
It IS det^f^ined arc found m the teeth , which 
arc forty in number, namelv, six great teeth 
both aboac and below, on eacn side called back- 
teeth, or grinders, six above and as ntiany be- 
low in the front of lu& mouth, caiW fore-teeth, 
or gatherers , and four tusks, or tushes named 
bitt teeth, which make just forty, but mares 
being in general without tusks, their teeth are 
but ihirty-six in nuiiiber A coit is foaled 
uiihoui teeth, but ih a fevif days he puts out 
four which arc called pincers or nippers , soon 
liter, the lour separaters appear nevt to the 
pincer*? ^ahf'r which U is frequondy throe or 
four iiiouths before the next, called corner 
ttf ih, push forth These twelve colt $> teeth in 
tlu fiont of the mouth continue without al- 
U ration, till tlic colt arrives at the age of two 
ye irs or two years ind a half, winch tircum- 
st mce renders it very dilhcult to i\ oid being 
imposed upon during tliat time, if the sclkrot 
the colt find it hi*, interest to makt the colt 
appcir older or youngti than he is in reality 
In this c ISC you may judge w ith more certainty 
of his age by his coat, and the haw* of his mane 
and tail, thanby his teeth, for «k4coit of a year 
old h IS a rough sujiplc coat, hi t thatof a water 
spaniel, and the hair of lus mane and tail feels 
like flax, wh'*'rtas i colt of two years has a flat 
cont, and strughl h nr likt an aged hor«e At 
about two ycar^ and i hdl, or three years of 
i< e, i horsL begins to shed or change his teeth 
Diosc ralltd thi. pinccr'-, as they first made 
their appeal met , are the first th it fall out , so 
that wnen he rises threei years, he has loui 
horse s iiid eight colt s tefein, which are easily 
distinguished, the former being Urgpr, flatter, 
and of a yellowci colour than the other, and 
streaked from the end quite down into tUc 
gum Further, these four hordes teeth, or 
pincers, have in the middle of their extremities 
a deep black hole or mark, whereas those of 
the colt are round and white When the 
horse tonus nearly four years old, he lost$ 
his four stpiraters, or middle teeth, and m 
room of them puts out four others, which 
follow the same rule as the former ones, called 
the pincers At fi\e years old he changes the 
four Corner, which arc the last of his colts 
tec^i, and IS <afterwards called a horse I>ur- 
ing this his fifth year his four tusks make their 
appear mce behind the others, and the lower 
ones freauentlypu‘'li forth, three or four months 
before the upper But whate\er some may 
assert to tbe contrary, a horse that has the two 
lower tusks w iihout the uj>per beginning, <6 
m \ke tbcir appearance may be judged ultdetr 
fut years of age, unless iht other teeth shM 
to tlu conlr iry , for some hoiscs never put forth 
any upper tusks at all, though this is not acjfy 
frequently the case The two lower iuska ajcs 
one of the most Ctrl am sign$ that a 
coming five yeirs old,, tliough hia j 
may not be afl gone at the same tin 
unfair, it is no unfret^uent thm 
and dealers in horses to puli out { 
teeth, ID order to make them 
they are m rcafily only fo\^ 
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mU the colt’s teeth are gone, and there is no 
appearance of the lower tusks, you may be 
pretQr sure that this trick has been played, 
though they sometimes make use of another 
artifice, to mislead jour judgment, \vhich is to 
beat the liars every day witn a wooden nialkt, 
m the place whert the tuskb arc to ippear, lu 
order to make them seem hnrd, ind as if the 
tusks were already nearly cut through W hen a 
horse is full six years old, the two lower pincers 
fill up, and instead of the. ihovcmu-iitioned 
holes, only a black spot rem uris visible be- 
twixt six j|ind seven the two middle teeth hll 
up 111 theWme manner, and between seven 
and eight the corner teeth do thehke, after 
which It IS very difiicult, if not impossible, to 
tell the exact age of a hoise, tho««h a good 
judge will seldom trr a great deal notwith- 
standing a horse has no mark in his mouth 
For tlie purpose of )udgmg of a horse s igc, by 
the teeth, after he h is lost the mark, wc must 
have recourse to the tusks md the si tuition of 
the teeth In examining tVie tusk^ )ou must 
ft cl the inside ot them with jour finger, from 
the extremity quite down to the ,^11111, and il 
they are iioint^d, fi it, a id have two sinall t h in- 
iiels witrunsidc, you iniyhe ceit'^iii tint the 
horst IS not more thin nine or itn years old at 
most between eleven and tvvilvt, ihc two 
thanncls ire reduced to i single out, which, 
'ilur twtlve, is enlirtlj oblitciatcd, vnd ihc 
tusks Jeel IS round w thinsidc *13 they nppeai 
without Alter this, then, lemiins no oihti 
sign whereby to discover the horst s igc h\ 
hilt the situation oi the teeth And here it 10 
to be noted, that the longest teeth vre not il 
wa^sasign of the gre itest ige bor if thty 
hmg or push forward, though but of x mo- 
derate length, the miinal is ccnaiuly very old , 
but if they meet jxerpendieul xrly let tlu ir length 
be never so great, it is an intalhble sign tint 
the horse is still young enough to peiform a 
great dei of service It will perhaps be netd- 
Ie<is to mention the tricks that are nude use of 
in order to iinjircss 1 fdsc mark 111 a horses 
mouth, by hollowing In*- teeth with a graver, 
and then bnriimg 1 niaik with a sin til liot iron 
(which IS cilJed bishoiung) biciusc those that 
ire acquainted with the true mark will easily 
detect the theat, by sev tr il other < ireum stances, 
such as the si/t and colour of the teeth, the 
length, roundness, and blunt ne^s of the tusks, 
the colour of the filse mirk, which is con- 
fciilerahly bl icker than iht true one, and deeper, 
and by several other v isible tokens, which de- 
notq that a horse is far adv meed in years \\ hen 
the mark IS gon , recourse may be li id to the 
1;)or$e5 kgs, observing whether they be neat 
and good to his flank, whether it be well 
trussed, not too full or swallowed up, md 
likewise, to his feet, and appetite, dl of which 
Wjdihcilp to confirm tfic buyer in his judgment, 
being imposed upon in respect 
’ y horse he may wioh to pur- 
_,.pn to the foregoing remarks, 
jmay not be altogether isekss 
6 tttig horse s mouth ire always 
> m^fiv distinct ridges, w hercas 
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III an oM horse ihey^ire lean, dry, andimootb, 
witli little or no nsing The eye-pits m a 
young horse arc generally well filled up with 
flesh, and look plump and smooth, but m an* 
aged horse, quite the reverie is found to be the 
c xse , they appear sunk, and hollow, and make 
him lcx>k ghdstfy, and of a melancholy aspect 
Grey hoises, when very old, frequently turn 
white, I he k ones are apt to grow grey over 
their eye brows, and sometimes all over their 
fucs \11 horses when ven old sink more 
or lesj> ill their b icks, and such as are naturally 
long or low backed grow so hollow with age, 
•Is i) lender it very difhcidt to fit thtin with a 
sailclk Many of the Spaiii*ih and Baibary 
horses, with some of the 1 iandds and Danisfi 
breed, come undci this disc ription Tlie joints 
of igcd hoises likewise grow so stifl, and their 
knees xnd hocks bend so mueh^ that they are 
almost incapable ot going clown the smallest 
cli chv ity without Htumhhng, notwithstanding 
the loatl is by no means rough or unpleasant, 
when once tins conies to be the case with a 
horse, wli itev er merit he may have h id fornier- 
Iv, he can be of but little service to his owner 
111 fiiuiic 

Af.e oj a 01 7 ace Hor\e, should be 

five yens beioreyou tram hmi in , for however 
common x custom it nt ly be uiioiig sjxortsu eu 
to hunt tluir hoiscsal four \e ns old, or sooner, 
it is a very hi uiicable one, since attliataa:! i 
horse s joints arc not full Kmt, nor is he come 
to highest strength 01 com igt, the (onsequtnee 
of winch is, that he is almost sure to •lie dis- 
abUtl liom ptrfoniimg any iniiitr of speed or 
toughnes , beside the haza''d which he runa 
in being put so young to severe libour, and 
inecling with stniiis, and putting out spleuts, 
spurns, curbs, md wind-* ills How otlcu 
moreover do we sec horses that have been tliii* 
in|U(hciouslY used, losi alllhcir naturil fire and 
spiiit, and become melancholy stiff, and rheu- 
matic having all the distempers of old age 
ent ulul uj)ou them before they are arrived at 
their prime 

yfgr of neat Cal tic 1 he age of the ox, cow, 
and bull, is know n bv the teah and horns At 
the end of ten mouths they shed their first 
fort teeth, which iie it^placed by others, larger, 
but not so white, and m three years all th® 
mcNor tCLth aie reiitwed 1 hese teeth are at 
hrsl ecpul, long, aid whitish, but as tho 
mmial ach mcev in years they wear, become 
unecjual and black They also shed their honiii 
at the end of three years , and these again ar« 
replaced by other horns, which like the second 
teeth continue till old age The manner of 
the growth of these horns is not uniform, nor 
their pullulations equal In the first year of 
their appearance, that is in the fourth of the 
miinals igi two sm*ill pointccl horns make 
their nppLirance, neatly formed, smooth, and 
towards the head terminating by a kind of 
button The following year this button moves 
from the head, being impelled by a horny cy- 
linder, which, lengthening in the same mim- 
ncr, IS also teiminated by another button, and 
so on for the horns continue to grow during 
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U|b the spijnal The^e buUox)$ l»ecom^ 

v^hicb are ca$3ily (teti^igiti^feed 
ix^ tbi aftd by whieh the age may be 
ea$ihf reckoiiu^ th|!:ee years for 

the; |)ot«Lt of Ute horn» dfid oae ^ each of the 
jomta 

-<%<? ^ She0 hherp m thihr aceowd \ear 
liasr^ Voa4 teeth , m their third year Four 
teedt before, la their fourth ye$^ six 
hroadl tCGtli , and thur hfth year eight bro^id 
tee&' After which tht age of the sheep is 
Oi|certaia till tht teeth ire tithcr cast or woui 
down, both winch irt common signs of lou- 
^derable age Ai Uic end of one year, rams, 
sheep, nml wttheis, lose the two (ore -teeth of 
$he lower jaw, and ire known to unit the in- 
cisor ttetll in tht unpc rjaw , at<.it,htctn months 
the two teeth ailjomiug the fouiicr nlso lall 
out, and at three yeirs being all unlaced, they 
are even and prtliy white But w itli ncK mcing 
age they become loose, blunt, and it Icngtii 
bl^k The age of the ram, uul ol all horned 
shaep, may also be known by then horns, 
which shew theiiisLivcs m tlicir \tr) fir i )eir 
and often at birth, and continue to hnt^tlicn by 
the addition of a ring, mnualh, to the latest 
period of life 

Age qf Goafs This is ascertnntd by tiu 
rules that apply to sheep, in re gird to 
their teeth and horns 

Age qf the Moon , the number of days elapsed 
since the last conjunction, or new moon bcc 
Moon 

A G£D a (from age ) 1 Old , stricken in 
years (Pnor) 2 Old applied to inanimate 
things (Shli ) 

A'GEDL\ ad (from aged ) After the 
manner of in age d person 

AOBM, Cq 3N agim, a lake Hebrew,) i 
name of the Persian lilac, so called littiusc it 
grows about ponds and lakes 

AGE3M V, in Macedonian mtiquity, wasa 
body of sf)l(her\ , not unlike the Homan legion 

AGhMOGLANS, AGrAMeGt,A\s, or 

AZAMOt LANDS, m the Turkish polity, ire 
cl^ldren purchasexl from the Tartars, or r’lisecl 
fbf the ^lurpbses of war c \ eri third jeir, by way 
of tribute, from iK C hnstians, tolerat d in the 
Turkish em|urc 

AGF N ire? ( i^en, Sax ) Again, in return , 
in recompence (Drydrw) 

A'0|1NCY s {iwmugnit) \ Jhcc]iialily 
of acti^, the sPite of hem. lu ictum action 
^ Business iierforiiud by an 

AGENDA^ witli philosophers and divines, 
Sjgnifi^ the duUea a man lies under -in obliga- 
tion to Mihrm we meet with this m opixS^a- 
tion to the credenda, or tlnngs lu is to beliei e 

AgeJ^^da, among merchants, a term some- 
used for i mj^mora^dum-book, m which 
m down all busma^ssto be tnnsjcted 
the t34>> eith^fr a|l home or abroad 

eecl«tsi«u;h^l writers, dt- 
* — of the c|mrph 

^A, (ayeyiffft 4 f from ncg and 
io^ pr^erraie ) vVneveajl imj^otency. 

If 1^0^ oeget cbddi^ A term employed 
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noacdopy, and cor^espondc»tt^ wiijir 
Gullws an^mdufia, and dya|>onnat»mas 
AGBMi^fDA, m anient emtoma, 
notes oWii Wd» or one wh 6 haa the ahmlute 
property and dommmn of a thm^ . 

AGBNHINE, m our Old wnters, signifies 
a guest that has lodged at ah iim for jthiee 
nights, after which time hp aipcQunled one 
ol the family , and his host WOS responsible for 
his behaviour ^ 

AGENOiS, in geograpl:^, a country of 
Frincc, m the htte province of Guieilftte, and 
prestni departnw>nt of the Lot and GaronnC^ 
compre hebdiug aliout square leagues 

AGLNT a (agen<>, Lat ) That does act 
(Pcecon') 

Ageni s 1 An actor, he that ac 
{South ) 12 A substitute , a deputy , a fao*- 

lor (D;yc/r») J That which has the |K)vver 
of ojierating, or producing t fleets on another 
tiling In tins sense, sgents are either n itutal 
or mord Nitiiral igtiits are such inanimate 
siibstaiic IS h u (. a power comiphnicated to 
tluni by the inthor of nature to produce one 
SOI t of cfleci , while moral agent^ra^ rational 
c rtatiires cs|>ahlc of performing llveral eflccts, 
or sever il kind| of actions, and of regulating 
those aetioiis^^in conformity with a certain 
rule 

Agent, m chemistry, signifies any sub- 
staiK< capiblc of producing chemical action, 
or whose jiresencc determines the combination 
Ol decom|H)sUion 

\GENrAND PATIENT, in law, a person 
who is It once the doer of a thing, and the 
party to whom it is done Thus when a man 
who IS indebted to mother makes his creditor 
his executor, and dies, the executor may retain 
*•0 much of the goods of the deceased as will 
satisfy his debt , by which means he becomes 
agent and piticnt that is, the person who 
both pays and receives the debt 

Agentes in rehus, one of the ranks of 
ofheers, in the court of tlie Constantinopolitati 
< rnperor'*, who^e business was, to collect and 
convey the corn both for tlie army and hoiis- 
hold, carry letters and inessa^s from court to 
all parts of the empire , regiuatc couriers, to 
Haake frequent journeys through the prov inces , 
inspect any motions, disturbances, machina- 
tions, &c ind give early notice thereof to the 
emperor 

AGER, in Homan antiquity, a certain por- 
tion of ground allowed to each citizen 
Acer is also used, m middle*age w titan, 
for what we now call acre 
Agee, (from uncultivated,) the 

soil 01 common earth 

Ager CHYMicuSjtbcgroundofchemistty* 
a term used by chemists to denote water^ 

Ager MiNERALiUM, the same as ogtr chv^ 
micus, and for the same reason wat^r hdii^ 
equally the ground or basis of mima^s 
Acer katvax, the ground ' 
nature A term applied tl^ 

AGFHA'SIA, (ofmetavh ftotfi « 

yu^ds, old age ) Gre^^ or unml^ie pU 
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mph&Tsg^cy(drip<^ro^ft&m 
«i^v ^nd)^e^ oldngey i « never oW, ot 
gteenO Balsamita j^ih Eupatontim 
Iwues The herb &iveet-maitdhn^ oo culled 
W5a**Sic Titt* flowers preserve their beauty a 
l6n^ thne *nie agerattim of tlie pharmaeo- 
IpdaSts is the aehlUea ageratum folus lanceolatis^ 
obtusis, acute aertatis of Lmntus It was 
^•ifttterjy emplbyed in hepatic or bihotts ca^s 
An^lL*a'Tuiiiit In botany, a genus of the 
l^ass and order %yngenesia> ^xilygamn 'equal is 
Rec^tacte naked, seeds crowned with fi\e 
chafls, m^re or less awned , calyx oblong, md 
u double row of leaflet*, florets four or fi\e- 
Tiiere are three species, one n iidtne of 
South America, the other two of India 
AGERA^TUS lapis, (ageratus common 
or belonging to a field ) The laps tone used by 
coblers It was formerly cmplojed in medi- 
cine as a pou der gently astringent 

A^ES, (from ayti; mischu vou!i ) The palm 
or hollow of the hand , from its power ot in- 
juring 

AGES' THr WORLD Greek historians 
divided the ime elapsed since the b( ginning ot 
the vtforld into three iges J rom the ere i- 
tion to the deluge, which they called the ob 
sciire Or uncertain age, becausi the history of 
mankind is imceTtani during that period 2 
The fibulous or heroic age, becimt ot the 
fabulous exploits of tluir gods and heroes It 
began with the Ogygnn deluge, md continued 
to the hrst Oljmpiad, %Aherc the tliiid or 
historical age conunencixl — ^Tnis dnision, 
however, it must be observed, holds good only 
with regard to the Greeks and Rom ins, who 
had no histones earlier than tlie first Olympnd 
the Jews, Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Chal- 
dees, not to mention tlu Inch ins uul (''hinesc , 
who pretend to nuuh huhtr aiUKjuitv, ire 
not included in it By tin pocLs, howeicr, the 
intenal since the first tonnition of iinn hi', 
been divided into four i^es, distini mslud In 
the epithe ts of golde n , siK e i hr we u and iron 
according to the progrcssivL increase of vice 
and dej ravity iii the world, and the consequent 
decreise of happmes imon^ niankiiid Jii 
some ancient northein monuments, the rocky 
or stony ige corresiiond to the brazen of 
the Greeks, and the northein poets style the 
fourth age of the world tlie ishc ii ige Among 
the Jews, the flurith ^ of the world is ilso di- 
V idcd into three 1 1 he seculum mane, 

or void age, was the sp icc of time from the 
creation to Moses 2 Th< present ige, de- 
notes ail the 8| ace of time from Moses to the 
JComfllgof the Messiah, and, 3 The age to 
come, deuoies the time from the coming of 
the Messiah to the end of the world ^ some, 

a e sjiat^e 0f time commencing from Const m- 
Jie, and ehrling with the taking of Constan- 
^ilbopte by flie Turks in the fifteenth century, 
the middle age but others date it 
the dtviamn of Uie empire made by 1 hco- 
fWil ai the close of the tourtli century, and 
" * ‘ It to the timq of the emperor IVIaxi- 
i, ^ the begmnmg of tne sixteeulh 
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centuiy, wheu the Ctopifc vVas first dn idcd mto 
circles —Hie* middle is by some demited the 
barbarous age, and the latttr part of it the 
lowest age The several ages of the wtorld in ly 
be reduced to three grand epochas, ViSs the age 
of the law of^aUire, called by the Jews the 
void age, fronra.dam to Moses, the age of tlie 
Jewish law, from Moses to Christ, and the 
agL of Gr ICC, from ( hrist to the present tone 
LA Ij S, king of Sp irta, of the family 
of tlu Agid I was son of Doryssns, and fithci 
of Archthiis During his reign, I ycurgus 
nistiiuted Ins funous Tiws — Son of Arclu 
d umis of the family of the Proclidac, in p^c- 
fiuiicc to Ins nephew Ltotjchidea He made 
wir ignnst Artaxuxes king of Persia with 
success but in tlu midst of his couqUests in 
Asii, he \v IS rte died hoim to oppose the 
Atheiii ms and Bieotnns, who desolated his 
i oiinli*y lie defeated his enemies at (jofoneii , 
but sickness picvenled the pi ogress of con- 
quests, and tlie Spartans were be it in every 
(iigageinent, especially at I cuctra, till he again 
ipjx irv.d at their head 1 hough deforniet’ 
sn» dl ofstUurc, ind liinc he was biave, and i 
greatne^-s of soul eoninensUcd dl tlic imp^r- 
lectjons of nilurc When he went, in Ins 
eightieth je ir, to assist lachus king of Eg\pt, 
the serv ants of the momrcli coid I h irdly he 
persuaded tint the Lacedemonian general w is 
eating with his ooldiers on the ground, bare 
heaeled, and wuhoui my covering mideinCilh 
Age iliusditdon his return from Jhgypt, •^fter 
a reign of thirtv six ^ears, 3()2 B C and his 
rein nils were embalmed and brought to I a- 
ceddLnioii 

AG I LISTIA (rtytjffr-irtj froiii a neg and 
y yifc, io fas/e ) V delect in the sense of tistt 
A genus of discises i inged by Cullen chss 
loedi ordc r (K e tlusn 

A(fC* \Dl 11 It wish sntiquity, an ing^'in 
Oils Lilc or stoI^ , of which kind there \re 
in inv in iht 1 ifamd 

VGGl NFRA^l()\ V (from ad ind 
ttnafio^ Lat ) Ihe state of growing or uniting 
to inothn body (/Jrow /i) 

ACKrER, 111 ancient Latin writers, denoUs 
the middle iwt of a inihtarv road, nesul ml 
i ridge, with a gentle slope on either side t 
mike a drain for tl e water, and keep the n ly 
diy 

Agger is also used for ihe whole road, or 
military w ay 

To AGGFHATE i a (fiom a^gero. 
Lit ) To lieap up 

AGGERilUUS, or CHRisTraNA, the 
lai^gcst diocese m the southern puts of Nor- 
way, and the principal and most conaidehiblc 
m the whole kingdom, being 300 miles long, 
and 120 miles broad 

Agger ttuus, a consider ible ihountam for- 
tress m tlie diocese of Aggethuiis It is un- 
certain when this fortress was erected m 1 BO 
It was besi^cd by duke Ench of gWeden, but 
without succct.s in 166?, the army 

besieged it for 18 weeks iii vam% and m 1717, 
u fruitless attempt was agflun made upon it bv 
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the Swed«$ unto Charles XU It is 30 miles 
N W of I^redenckshail Lat 59 ^5 N 
Lon 10 aoE 

AOGLO'MERALE « a {nggltmero, 
Lat ) To gather op m a ball, m thread 
AGOLUTINANIJA Acct-u^TiKAw^rs 
{ag^luMQy to glue together 7 Applications 
meutcal or chirurgical tliat produce adhesion 
of parts to ports 

7c ACarGLUTINArii v n (from cd and 
Lat ) To unite one part to another 
ill(trvcv) 

AOGl L IIImAT TON s (from aggfuit^ 

finite ) Union < diesion {JViseman') 

AOGTUTINAHVL « (from cgg/«/i- 
'^That his the power of procuring ig- 
ghitination (/fiAcwiow) 

7c A C 7 GII \ND1Z1 i a {agf^iandtitr^ 
Ir ) To make great, to cnhrge to exalt 
ilVatts) 

A'GGIiANDIZFlVII NT ^ {ai^grundts^e^ 
mrntt Tn ) The state of being lagr mdi/'ed 
A'GGHANDI/] R s (from aggrandize ) 
Tire {terson th il iinkts great anothci 

7c AGGIlA^ir a (c^g? c/crc. It d ) 1 o 
please, to treit with ciMliucb not in us( 
iSpeme}) 

Jo AGGRAVATI w a iaggrato, I U ) 

] 'lointki h( uj, in a met iphoncil sense 
IS to 'iggiav 1 1 m icons 1 non (>1/*//c«) 2 

To mikt aiiv thing svor-^e 

aggraVmion r (from aggravate ) 

I The actoi va:n\ ittng 2 Jht act of cn 
larging to criornnts ( dddi^ ) > The extrin- 

sical < irciunsr ince^, winch incrcisc „mlt or 
imse\\ {ffanfmoH(f j 

A'GGRIGAIL a {aggregatu^ l^t ) 
framed h\ iUl coUection of parncnl^r paits 
irtlo one mass, bod), or system (Ray) 

Aggregate s Ihc result ot the con 
junction ot many jiartieultrs {(jlamtUe) 

AcrRErATE, m ^cn< nl denotes a ImkIt 
formed h) the union of others of the same kind 
which m smillcr, the whole sum ol which 
combine I is called the aggregafi Iht mi- 
nutest I iTts into which ui iggrcgnte cm be 
smagi ud to he duKied w ithout decoin position, 
arc c dkd mtegrmt pnMicIcs, but liic ,>arts in 
to which IS duided by ele composition, arc 
caUed component parts or [lunciples btc Ac - 

GREGATIOV 

Aggregate fjowfr { a^gre atus flos , 
from cggrcgorc to as^tnible o- eoUcet toge- 
ther That which h is some p »rt of the fruc- 
tih'^ition common to sevt al florets Or, 
when several florets art so coiribineel by the in- 
tervention of some part of the fruc'ificatio 1 , 
that tTiking away one of them dt strops the uni- 
formity of the whole This common bond is 

either the receptacle or the calyx Jlie partial 
,it>f component flower of the agiregate 1 called 
or tiogret Ihere art seven kindh of 
t flow i. ri» I V mljcilaie or uinbclU d 

^iT^jPymoat or rymtd ^ Coisuxiund I 

properly so called, having < dihtti/l 
mm the floret*^ on pe^klncles as 
Iwutia, teaach^pbalantbua^globu- 
protea, station, h 
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AtUentaceoiis b Ghtihosc, Ef the 
SpAdroeoos, as the palma, also calla^ dra«}W»- 
tmtn, pothos, arum, aostera Hence aggre* 
gatic i» tlie name of the forty-eighth orto of 
plants, m Linnduss Fngrnents of a Natural 
Arrangement, m Philos Bat contaimog Buch 
vegetables as hive their flowers properly aggro- 
gue 

Ac G u eV A T E GtsASD^s (gkttiMep 4ggre* 
gat CP ) An assemblage of gl^ds lodged in the 
cellular co'its ol the intestines? 

To Agtregaie V a {ciggreg&. Lit) 
To collect together, to accummate, to heap 
many pirtieulirs into one mass ( Wittoft) 

AGGRtGA^'lION s (from aggregate y 

I Collection, or state of being collected 
(Brovn) 2 The collection, or act of col- 
Itctnig many pirtieuhrs into one whole 
(R oedward) 3 The whole composed by 
the coiccrvation oi inan> particulars, an ag- 
gre^ite 

AGCRECAnoN, in chemistry', deiwtcs tlie 
cohesion ol pirtsof the s'unc kind In order 
to hue i el ir idea of this term, and those re- 
lit mg to it we must uuiid to the difference 
between the constituent ind the integrant 
parts ol bodies 1 he constituent parts are, 
properly speaking llu principles of bodies 
tluse are substances dittcring in niturc from 
ticli other, which, by their union and mutual 
coiubii ition rediv coiislitute mixed bodies, 
which piritke ol the jnopcrtics of their consti- 
tuent i>irt bor®e\imple, the constituent 
puts f)l eoniipon r lU ire m acid and an alk di, 
wlneh oiicfht to hi consieUrcd is the prmeiplcs 
of this sill \X Icisi IS its proximate principles 
(Sec Princii 1 ts ) As this acid and jikali 
uc wb\t \L\\hi eonstuute eoinmon «jlt and 
are the parts, to the union oi which it owes Us 
existence 1 ml properties it is CMdeut th it the 
coiisutiieut juris cinno^ be disunited from 
each otiur, without destroying and d<conipo« 
in^ it so tint alter such a disunion, the salt 
wi'l no longer t eist but only ih'" acid and the 
ilkali of the s lit, w huh ire verv difle rent from 
the salt, and from e uli otbtr On the contra- 
r> the integrint parts of bcKlusdo not ibso 

II e]\ differ from titli other nor do they elif 
fei, is to the nature and principles, from the 
hcKly into whovi miss they enter Rv the 
intcgriiit paits of a Ixidy ^r^ to be understood 
the mialltst molecules or partides into rhuh 
this body cm be reduced w ithout decomposi- 
tion \i e in»s foneeue tint a neutral sdt, 
for instinct eomrnon ill, ma\ be divided into 
molccuhs still sniallei and smilkr, without 
my sep IT It ion ot the uid and alkali which 
constitute the salt, «-o thu these molecules, 
however small, shall alw lys be common salt, 
and possessed of all its essential projitirties In 
the same manner that we conceive tltat a body 
may be div idtd into its pniinry mtegmnt moio- 
tidts, without any change of Us nature, or 
otl t r altention tb m a dnnnnition of jti» btdk> 
so we inij also e isily perceive, that tf tltese 
primiry integrant molecules, which are all hi>^ 
mogcncous ind of the s nnc nature, and whirji 
aFe Mipiwscd bcpatated from each othiT, slu>uU 


i 
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unite and combifie to^tb^r, up 
body, tluit IS, a body of different nature. 
Will from this union, but only a more 

considerable mass of the same body that is to 
say, for instance, that if the pnmary integrant 
molecules were Goinmon salt, their reunion 
Would still form common salt, only in a mass 
«0 much larger, as there is a greater number of 
these molecules united together But it is the 
imioa of these liomogeueous parts of these pn- 
mUivc integrant molecules, which modern 
chemists have called aggregation, and they 
hav e called aggregates, bodies considered ns re- 
sulting from their primary integrant parts, in 
opposition to the ninies nuxt uid eommiunds, 
which they h ive given to bodies considered as 
resulting from tiu union of tiieir constituent 
parts, which arc substances heterogeneous, and 
of difierent natures 1 he name of integnnt 
parts, which Ins been gnen to those whose 
union foiins iggrcj^atcs agrees well with them , 
because, lu fict, this union is i kind of uldi- 
tion or lategritum (if uch word nuy be 
used) of i celt nil number of pirts of the same 
kind, whence results i urn, or a whole It is 
vtry essential to observe on the subject of ag- 
gngition, tint we should Inve a very f ilsc idea 
of It, and ciilircK op| o^ite to rheiincil phtno- 
incna, if wt unaer*'lood b) this word nothing 
but a simple juxtaposition <»f the inte^i iiit 
p irts of bodies for besides th it, the re iimsi be 
a real idhe^ion and intimate union ol tbe‘*e 
same parts with i ich otlur, so th it tlic) c innot 
be separated but by sonic force superior to thit 
by which they uc uniUd A Ik ip of sind 
for example, if we coinuUr the grams of sind 
as its luttgruit parts t umol be regarded as m 
afigregite. In cause thtsc gTuns''rc onlyjuxtv 
posvl^, and hive no ii d idhesion tOj^tther, 
so that tlu Ksistanci wliuh ilicj ojiposc to 
their stj iration e in onl^ proceed from ilieii 
gravity ami is not the. tfkctof alhcsion oi 
IcndeiiC) toeuh other In llu second pine 
it IS uectss irj toob‘'Ciit on tin suhjeei of \ - 
grcg-itiou, tint the force of idhesiou of tlie ni 
tegrant parts of different bodies vants much 
icrording to the i itnu of these liocliis, some 
of them adlicnng V er> stionaU uid others ver\ 
\veikl), and thit those vvJiirh ilhcrewtilJv 
are gtnonlK the tisiest to he dissolved, consi- 
dering tint the solnliou of i bodj, or its com- 
bination with inoilur hodj of a. difierent na- 
ture, emnot be efiecled but so far as the inte- 
grant parts of these bodies ire separated, or 
flieir aggregition is broken, which is jiartlv 
done hy the operations of art, but chiefly by 
the action of menstruums Maeciuer s C hem 
Diet 

IToAOGRF'Sb V a (of^grcdiot , atrgressum, 
) To commit the first act of viedcnce 
(P«o?) 

AGGHE'SSION s (aggrevsw, I at) The 
first act of injuiy , commence inent of a cpurrtl 
by «pme act of iniquity (/’/ strafige) 

AGGRE^SSOR 5 (from aggiis ^ ) The 
l^raou thaf; first commences hostility , the as- 
simlter or tmaflei (Pope) 

, AwBTE VANCE e Injury, wrong ea- 
aixs^ 
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AGGRIEVE v u (from gratis, I at ) 

1 To give sorrow, to vex (>Spe»Mcr) 2 To 
harass, to hurt ui one's right ifiram ) 

To AGGROU'P V u Ctt^gropore, Italian ) 
To bring toother into one figure ilhydtfC) 
AGHA >1 a (from a itwl ) 

Struck with hohour, as at the sight of a spec- 
tre, stupihed wiifi terrour {Addt&on) 

AGllEUSlIA SeeArEusTfA 

AGIASMA, among ancient writers, signi- 
fies the whole cliLirch, and soinctiines the more 
sacred part 

AGILD, or Agilde, m old law books 
denotes i ]>crson of so little account, tliat who- 
ever killed him was liible to no fine for so 
doing 

AGI f I a ((/gtlts, Lat ) Nimble, ready, 
active (Prtoi) 

AGIILNLSS s (from agile) Nimble- 
ness, readmes for motion, ctuickncss, acti- 
vity 

AGI I ITY V {agihias, Lit ) Nimbleness, 
quickness , acfiv itv ( IFatts) 

AGll LARI Us, 111 ancient law books, a 
keeper of i herd of cattle in a eoininc>ii field 

AGlMlRb, a country of Hmdostan, 
bounded on tlu east bv Agn, on the north by 
l>clhi, on the south by Guzerat, and on the 
west 1)) desirts which fie between it and the 
Indiw Its chief citv, iVgtmcrt , is surrounded 
by high luoiintuns, iml lies m lit 26 N 
Ion 7^ *()J 

AGINCOURI, or Azincour, a village 
of hr nice, in the department of the straits of 
C dl us The name will be ever memorable to 
an 1 Uf,! ‘'h nr on 'lecount of the complete 
victor) winch our Henry V gimed there, 
with m 'inuy of 20,000 men, cner m army ot 
60 0f>0 brtuhmen llu battle Wda fought 
On 141 > 

ACilO in roiuiierct, a term chiefl\ used in 
Ilolluid ind uVcnicc wlierc itdLnotcstiit dif- 
ference between the v due of b uik stock and 
iht < uncut com Money in bank is toininoiily 
worth more th in jieeie thus, it Amsterd im, 

1 uy formerly before the barbarous b re nch in- 
V ision, givt 103 or 104 florins for every 100 
florins in hink At Venice, the igio was 
fixed It JO per cent The agio of the bank it 
liiinbnrgh is about 14 per cent , w'liich is tne 
supposed difitrenee between the good standard 
money of the st ite, ami the dipt worn, and 
diminished currency miurcd into it from neigli- 
bouring states 

AGIOS\MANDRUM, a wooden instru- 
ment used by tlie Gicek iiid other churches, 
under the dominion of the 1 urks to call toge- 
ther assemblu '• of the jieople 1 word u 
compounded of ay^o , holy, and I Atg* 

'% AGIST t 0 Fr a bed ) To 

take 111 and ft td the cattle of other men at a 
certain r 111 (Blomit) 

AGIblMBM , ox Agist ation, in kw, 
signifies the takin^ Pjopk'h cattle to 

graze it so much pei week The term is pe* 
culiarly used for tdl mg cattlp to feed in tlie 
kings forests, as well as for tli€ profit* arising 
from tliat practice 
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18 l!k«wi«c used m a lueta- 
j( 3 ihori<»il *0 signify any tas:, bttfden, ot 
iCharge ^ *fhu8 the tax levied for rejpaumg the 
ba^ks of ftomney marsh was calfe^l <i^iata« 
xHEtsfiiloal 

or Agistator, aii oflcerbti^ 
lot;tging to Crests, who b'ts the c irc of the cat* 
in to be grazed, and who lL>viee the 
motuos di^ on that account Ihey arc gtne- 
rally called quest-takers Or gift-takers^ and irc 
Oreatjtd by letters patent liach royal forest hts 

^ (^agifabihs, I at ) That 
may be put in motion 

yoAtrllAril, V a (agiio, hi) 1 To 
p\tt in motion, to shake S? roactuitc, to 
intne {Biacf more) 3 To aflcct with pertur- 
l>aiion 4 To stir, to discuss, to control ert 
iBoyh) i To coiitriic, to rtvoht {King 
Churhs) 

AGIIATION $ {agitatio In) 1 Tlu 
act of nioMiig any thing {Bacon) L The 
state of being xnmed 3 Discussion, contio- 
versial cxaminilion 4 Pcrtuibitiou , dis- 
turbance of the thoughts \iolcnt motion of 
the mind {Tatler) Deliberation , contri- 
\i.ncc, the state of being tonsuUcd upm 

Agitation, among ^diilosophers, is chief 
Iv used to denote an inttstine commotion ol 
the nart« of any inmral bod} In this sense 
fire IS said to igitite the minute particles of 
bodies ferment itioii ai\jd cfltrvcsct net ire ilso 
attended with i brisk anitation ot the pafticles 
AGITATOR y (from ) He tbit 

agitates any ihiuj^, he who mmigts ifliirs 
Agitator, m mtiquity, a term u ed for a 
charioteer, especially one who dro\ t in the cir- 
cus at the cinule games 

AGllAlORS, m the English histor}, cc 
tain officers set up l>j ilic niny m 1047, to 
tikwcarc of itsinteic U — CromwcU, after hav- 
ing jome-d the igititOi'i, gor them ilioijshcd 
AGLAl the namt of tl c voun^•t^t of the 
three ii ices, espouse*! to \ nie m 

act VUS, the. poorest man of Arridii, 
proii iiuKed by the one It mort hippy than 
Gygt i king of I } In PIm 
A'GI LI ^ ((uguJc*tCt i r ) l At ^ of a 
point tincd into some itprcrfntatu n of in 
anttnal (/Zh^ze Shaksp ) The pendants at 
the ends of the chivts of flower a in tulips 
AGLIMA,or AGLl'THt-^ (r , 

from rtyxw6jw«*, lo It offfimt c) Hit <love ,*^01 
In ads of garlic, so called from thtir di igreeu- 
1 ic smelff 

AGLOTITION {a^uhtw, fro n tu^ 
and to swallow ) Difiicuity of swallow- 
ing, or dMimtiqn 

AGMFN, in antiquity, propcrl) denotes a 
feman nmy m march in which senst it 
from <wTe?, which 
the awn} m battle amy , though, on 
iac fn«i die two woras used 
tor each otlier 

<1 (from agfnmt. Lit) Be- 
bee AmershaJis 

NAHwc s (frbm gwf ed, and na- 
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xle, A disease of the mails ^ a%llifto 

low 

AOKA'NTOUS, of Vadlant, 9efe€6|l* 

MOTf A 

AGNATI, in the Homan law, the male 
descendants from the same father 

AGNATION, in the civil law, the kirfsfeip, 
or relation, between th^ descendants of tlife 
same f liher, being males, and issued only from 
unles 11 k wortl is formed ff^om to, and 
/ asci, to be Iwrn Agnatidndiffejrs from cog- 
nation, IS t^ htter w a umi^ersal name, under 
which tile ^ole family, and even the agnati 
themstlvcs, arc coiiUincd, and agniiti<>n> 'i 
particular branch of cognation, which only m- 
rludcs the descend uits in the male liue 
Again, agnation is properly only a civil name, 
as tint of gens, Or nnnly, cognation, a natu* 
ral name, or derived from blood 

AGNLL, an ancient Prench gold com, 
worth about 1 L sols, () deniers 

AGNLLhl, in old Preneb silver com, 
worth about JO sols 

AGNPSI I Gu tauj), an Italian la- 
dy, of very remarkable tiUnts, and singularly 
txtcnsivt uqiurcmtiits We have not been 
able to pri>cni(. accuritc inform Uion as to the 
time of the b^rth inddcithof this cHcbrated 
ftinak, but the particubis within our reach 
ire so curious is to demand thtir insertion 
here Donni A^ncpi was the daughter of a 
crtdiiabk trirlcsinm in Milan wc know not 
in whit w V shi rtccivfd bti education, or 
whether the n itui \\ ‘•triiigth of litr nund was 
nuieh H'-sistcd byvirgrcit idv an tages derived 
from iiNtriieior wt hud hci, however, as 
earh as her 18th or 2(>th }eir, much noted on 
iccount of her v ined and jirotound atla n- 
ments SIil v as universally spoHn of as a 
kind of liter irv phenonunon and obtained, 
not b} wa} of surer, liut of eouimeiiet itioii, 
the appelht on ot the M alkinir Pol}glot she 
had lequired a ]/rodigious knowledge, not 
mercK ol the modern Imeiugcs of pnropc, 
but of the leirncd and of the oriental lan- 
gua<^es bt Sides tins, she had obi lined in inti 
mite iceiiiaiutancc vviih tiie iinthtmatical uid 
pbih)sopn * t*l sciences M Ink very yonng she 
comjoscl i profound irtaUse of algebra, tnit- 
tled Aiinl}tKal Ir siitutions, which, besides 
man} tukigiums iiestoweai on her by seven! 
learned sot ictus, gained her a pr >^essorship of 
niithemaUcs in the university of Bologna 
M Montucla, speaking of this work, expresnes 
hunscif thus “Me < moot lielmld without 
the greitest ostonisbinuit a person of a sex 
that se(ms so httie fitted tei treail the thorny 
paths of these abstract sciences, |uuctrate so 
deep]} as she has done into all the bruaehes of 
algebra, both the common and iranscendttn*' 
tal, or inhnitrsimal These Institutions wete 
published m J748, and were so muohottoetited 
tnat Mr Professor C olson (die translator ol 
sir Isiac New ion s Pluxions), was at the pains 
of k irnnig the Italian language that be might 
be ^ble to tnnslatt. Agnesi s work His 
iation remained unpimhshed tdl ISQl, 

It was given to the public by die tev 
Helhns, F H b who was enabled do this 
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the muuificcinee of Mr ^aron Ma* 
•eees The wrk makes two haniliiome q^uarto 
%okmie99 and thou^ It IS now more than h«df 
a Centniv since it was composed by Agnesi* it 
most stiH be reckoned a very useful* as we)l as 
ingenious performance* anaproies manifestly 
that the fame this Uui^ ocnuired was a tribute 
of strict justice It is with regret, howev er, 
we add, that neither her jiiclmatioti to thest 
ftyounte intellectual pwsuits, nor a desire of 
{Reserving and iticsreasing the celebrity she h ul 
obtained, nor the ititre'ities of her father, could 
prevent her from dedicating herself to a mou is- 
ttc lift amount the nuns known by the ii imi 
of the Blue Nuns Ihus, by a mistaken and 
indefensible sclf-dtnial (at least on protest int 
principles), was the learned world dtpri\e(l of 
the nstful impros cmtnts in literature which 
her genius and knovsltd^c would have enahUd 
her to communu itt, not only on subjects of i 
xnatncmatical nature , but on many others of a 
diflcrent kind in which she had become ciui- 
nent From the period o( lier retiring to tht 
t loistcr* \\ L conclude, that her life. \\ ''s not < hc- 
quered by any variety of iiuickntb, other par- 
Tieulars resi>ecting her wc have sought in \ iin , 
nor halt we lietn abk to asccri un the tunc 
when death u rminattd the mortal CKisteiice ol 
one of the brightest orn iui< uts of tlu female sex 
AGNII the dtnominmon of a tribe or 
canton of Iroquois Incliiii^ -who Mf^orously 
and rtpeatedly resisted the hitncli in tliur at- 
tempts to sottt in ( an id I 

AGNINA MI Mini AN \ (from 
a Kmb, 'im\ wrmijuna i membrane ) The 
rii nios, one of tiu inwuibr\ius uhiih invoke 
the fetus, so tiikd by Actias fioin its ttnder- 
nesb and delio icv 

AGNl riO\ s (fioni I it ) Ac- 

know ledginent 

/oAO\I7I t a (from I it ) 

1 o icknowltdi^e , to cjwn obv>lct ( SZ/uAi ) 
AGNOllVl (tiom «/o« /i zrjmuuii 
of) In chuu h lusioiv i ectoJ ncuniheie 
tics* who nuiiaainecl tli it C hri'^l coiisidi red is 
to his hiuiuu inlurc, vv is if.iK)nutof < r nii 
things met p iriie iil irlv of the time of the o ly 
of judsmtiU 

ACtNOMI N, in Hoimn im qiut\, i 1 ind 
of flourth or iionorarv innic m\e i to i pcrs>n 
on account id ou t txinoidi iiry action, vir- 
tue, or arcom] h'-hment 
AGNOMliS \ LION V {aQ;r}om 2 riafio Lat ) 
Allusion of one woid to mother {^Ctnudai) 
A'GNUb ( ASi GS (from flifwws i hmb, 
whose fleece re tinhks the down upon this 
plant* and vaslusf chi«'^e, be cm t the chaste 
inairous at the feast of C eies strewed its leaves 
and flowers iqxm their beds, and liy upon 
them ) Tln^vitex ignus castus, foliis digitatis, 
serratis* apicis verticillatio of 1 mn^us Its 
seeds stiU form a pirt of the initeria nieelica 
whe n fresh x Ingrant (kIout, md an 
atwM aromatic taste 

An KUS £> E ! , in the chun h of Home a < al c 
jOfirait stamped with the hgurt of i limb sup- 
Ibaiiricr of the e ross The sc beins; 
by the pope with great solemnity 
among the people, are Mij)poscd 
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to have great virtues j as, to preserve lliose Who 
carry them worthily and with faith, from all 
manner of accidents * to expel evil spirits* &t 
Ihe name literally signifies Lamb of God, 
tins being supposed an image or represcntatioti 
of the Lamb of God who took away the sms 
of the world 

AGO' ad (*i3an,Sax) Pist long ago ^ 
that IS, long tinv Ins past since (Addtson) 
AGOG ad In i state of desire (Scm/A) 
ACrO(jt , in the ancient music* a sp 6 cics of 
modul ition, wherein the sounds or notes pro- 
ceed by continuous ek^. re es of the scale, both 
rising md f ilhn^ 

Aoo f t (ay«jy»i, from rtyto, io tsfiMatc ) 
I he dcik ction or rt isonmg upon diseases from 
thei SM iptoiiis md dppe 11 uices The order, 
St ic or tenour of the corporeil or mental con- 
siiUition 

A(j 01 NG ad {a B.\\\ ) In action 

Uot) 

AGOMPIIIASI*) {uL^ompftictsi\^t^ f a/o/ut- 
tn _ md yo/x(p ,, compait) A 

looseiu s of the teeth 

AGON, in mtiqmtv, a dispute or contest 
for the in i tcr\, cittur m some exercise of the 
body, Ol ot the iiimd I here were agone*^ on 
cert nil (1 i\s III most of the ancient feists, an I 
other ceremoiiLs in lionoiir of the gods, or 
heroes 

Ac ov, ilso siL,nihes i minister m the hea- 
then sicrificts, wlio'^e business it v\as to strike 
the victim 

AGONL («yo;»i, from « pnv md yavoj, qff- 
iprtng ) Henbane so e illul fiom its supposed 
lenelciiey to produce birrcnne s 

Ago *^ 15 . ud (ajin. Sax ) Ago, pist 
s<m) 

A G(^NIS\I 5 (aywvicr/jt.0 , Gr ) C’ontcnliou 
for 1 pri/e 

AGONl S C lOl INI, gillies cclebrit- 
ed every fifth ycir iijion the C ipitoline hill 
Pri/o were pronosed for auhty mul strength, 
is well IS lor poetical md litei iry composi- 

tJOl 

ACjONIA {ngotua fe/juwrt, from a pnv 
uul /oi 3 071 offsfnnig) Surilitv 

\< ONI A \^a ISO ilia y t(,y\hnn, from rtyii;vtau>, to 
i,ii 7 (ggle ) Vgonv as wnen there is a struggle 
hr t\\ e< 11 Ilf* md ile ith Also fi it and sadness 
ol I untl 

A(A)N 1 SMA in mtirputy, the prize given 
to the vicioi in i eeniihitor ehspute 
agonist \RC HA, m uitieputy, offi- 
cer imich the same as iht agonotheta 
AGONl SI J b 5 («ya)vtff*»i , Gr ) A pnze- 
fighltr, one tfnt conUsids at a public solcm- 
iiitv for 1 pri/e ( Milftm ) 

AGONISIICI, in chinch history, those 
who publicly projiagdteel the doctnnes of Do- 
natos 

AGONISTIC, that which relates ^to the 
comb Its or agones of the mcienls Tfeis word, 
among old physicians, signifies spring-water 
AGONIUM, the place where the agones 
were celebrated 

Ta A'GONIZE v n (agmmy Fr ) To 
feci ^nies, to be in exces^vepatn (Pope) 
AGONOTiiETA, m Grecian atinquity. 
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the prcsidept^ or supermtendant, of the sacred 
guinea 

AGONOUS, {agonu^, from « pnv and yovo , 
) Barren In bouny, not producing 
afifida o^lruit 

Y s (rtywv. Or agonte, Fr ) 1 The 
pangs of death Any\rolent 

pain of body or mind (MiUon) 3 It is par- 
ticularly ustd in devotion for our Redeemer s 
coii^iCt m the girdm {Hookn') 

AOONYCLITAs or Agonyclitls, in 
chO^ch histor\, isectol C hristians, in the 7th 
century, who pra) id alw i\s at indiiig, as think- 
ing it unlaw ful to knctl 

AGOOD ad (« and good) In earnest 

{Shaks ) 

AGORANOMUS, an Athenian migi'^trate, 
who regulated weight and measures, the price 
oi pro\ isioiis, Ac 

AGO Li 1 Y s An aiiiinal of the Anlillts, of 
tlie bigness of a rabbit, with bnglit red har, 
an<l a Tittle tnl without hair {luvonx) 

AGOWS, in gLOgnph}, the inh ihitinls of 
a pr&vmce of Alnssinn, which is hounded h\ 
the mountains of Annd \mid on the east , h\ 
Bure and Uinbirma, ind the country of tht 
Oongas ou the west, h) JTaniotaiiJ (uifiion 
the south, ind by Dinglcbtr on tiu noitii 
Ificre are two mlions oi tlu A^^ows, tht out 
iicnr the frumtiins the ISilc, cdlid the 
Agowh ol Onnet, fioni then vuinity to thu 
province, the otl ci neir tlic head ol the la 
cazzc, in the pioMiKc of 1 asta, called the 
1 chtratz Agow s, fioin if h< ra, *1 < hicf town 
tribe, and distriit, ik ir I -ista ind HeTcindn 
Thecoiuiliy ot hts in averv ckv itcd 

situation, lini ni g a kind of iinphiihcairc ol 
lofty mouiitams, and iht cinnitcol course i« 
temper itc ind who’csoine Many interesting 
partiLuhr^ rcspctiing the Agows aic rdiicd 
in Bruce si ravels, \ol i ji 401, ind in j) *>27 
AGRA, tin pniicipil kingdom oi the Mo- 
gul enipiri in Asii It abounds v\ah oniiges 
Old leuKiiis, besides ricc, indigo mdcottni 
Us manuficturts are white cloth, stufls in alt 
of silk ijlier and gold 1 ICC, Ac lisquotioi 
force fo the Mogul aimy i** l'>,000 horse, ind 
i0,0J0 hot, md Its icvcmit is con pnted at 
3,000,0001 sterling 

Agi a, the metropolis of the 'ilovc king- 
dom, was ionudtd by Ickbar in 1 7^0, who 
called It Eckb ibat, and inidt it the sC it of his 
empire^ It i*- 100 nnics N b of ^ui u Lat 
i’6 45 N Lon 7<) 4^>F 

To AGRA CL V a (from a md i^racc ) 
s o grmt favours to out of use {Spmsir) 
AGRARIAN a {aguinus, I it ^ Relating 
uj fields pr grounds 

iVcEARiAK LAWS, among the Romans 
those reliungto the division ind distribution 
of lands, of which tht re were niaiiv , hut tint 
^t^lled the Agrarian iiw, by w ly of tnunence, 
Woa pnhhshul' about the year of Rome 26 «, 
iW nwidm^thcponqneicd lands cquall) among 
oti/ens, Ortd hunting the number 
^hi h each might eiyoy Agratian law , 
di^tdmg lands tnfccn tom the enemy, 
£mbuc land«t or those purchased with 
money, were easily passed , but those 
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whereby private rich men were to bedepnvi- 
ed of tlieir lapds, atid the conmiou people put 
m possession of what had been held by uit no- 
bility, were never attempted w ithout great dis^ 
tiirbancc — Stv eral have, plcidul for the neces- 
sity of agrarian Uw s among us , but, probably, 
none has entered so deeply into the suoj^t as 
Hvrnngton m his Oceana 

To AGRL'ASL v a (from a and east ) 
To daub, io grease (Spender) 

Fo AGRF I V n (from agre<r, Fr ) 1 

To be m concord (Pope) $ Toyieldto, to 
'idnwt (Burn cf) J lo settle amici hi v (C/«- 
Ktidon) 4 lo settle terms b} stipulation 
(Matt hi n) ? 1 o si ttle a price between 

bujer and seller (Matlkcti) 6 l^o bc of the 
sniu mind or opinion (ilni ) 7 lo be con- 
sistent (d/m/i) 3 lo suit with (Lor/ic) Q 

J o cause no disjtinlnnce lu the bod) ( 4rb ) 

Po Agree t a l lo put in end to x va 
nance (/b/)£Wsc/) Q L o make iriend^ , to re- 
concile (Jx*o^rot)i ) 

7 VORL It \ BI I o (agn ,///,> r ) 1 
Suit ilile to, lonsis^Liit wnh (Jtnpfi) 2 
l^lewino; (yldchum) 

AGRI 1 ABI 1 \LSS V (from agrrrallc ) 

J Cfnsi*>itnev vvuh, suitibknc'»s to (Loc/ic) 

J IhcqualiS of pleasing ( Co/// cr) 3 Re- 

sembhnee , likeness (6m/) 

VGIlb L VBI Y ad (from agi eeahlf ) Con- 
sisicntlv With , in i manner suitable to ( Sm jjt) 
AGRI LD particip a (from agne ) Set- 
tled bv CO? < nt ( A Of hr) 

'VCiRl 1 INGNI SS s (from agree ) Con- 
sistence suit ibloncss 

AGRI 1 MINT /i (agieotnif, Iren ) I 
(oiKord 2 Rcscnihlancr ol oiu 

thin,^ to inodur (/ o(ki) 3 ( onuwet, bir- 

^am ( Ithuthiot) 

Acrfemln I , in law ‘.iginfics tht eonscnl 
of seven! ])cisons to aiiv tlniif, done or to l)c 
done It dbo tU notes i kind ol winm^ or k- 
g d insininient 1 )\ w hif li tht sulmnhnu pir- 
tics Iff hound to the ptrionniritt ot some bpe- 
< ific ict or eo\ cn int on cert un terms ind < on- 
ditioi s tht rein sjutihed W ritlcu igieciuents 
irc not V ihd unless kg dl) si mipe 1 w ilhin a li- 
mned lime 

A(»RI Sl(3 (fioni add) 1 Vtr- 

jiiitc, which IS nimufactuicd from the wild 
apjilt or cnl) 2 I he juice ixprcsscd from 
unripe gripes 

AGRIA (Iron) ryyf»c , 7/ ?/// ) ! Ihehol- 

1\ 2 A imhginnt imsiulc 

AOIUAMPI 1 US (fioma/^to , uild^ and 
ap'Tt>3 a VI tu ) 1 he wild vine 

AG UK ANlil A (from and 
athnfle) Aspctics of cirduus gjlvtbtns, or 
wild thistle 

AGRICOI A (C nepm Juhus), an eminent 
Homan commander, w is born A D 40 His 
father, Julius Graeimis, was a great orator, 
and was put to death by Caliguli for refusing 
to plead igainst Silamis Agncola was care- 
fully brouf^t up by bis mother, Juba Itocilla 
He scived first in Britain, and on his return to 
Rome, married a lady of lank 1^ was ftcjtt 
made quxfitor of Asia, and became tnbuh^ of 
the people, and praetor under Nero In the 
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ntiunmotions of 6g, his mother murdered/ 
nnd her es^te tn Liguria plundered by the Heet 
of Otho On his journey Either, he recened 
4 he news of Vespasian s having issumed the 
^^crnment» and iinipcdiatcly exerted himself 
m his favour ^The twentieth legion hsMng 
mutinied m Britain, he was sent thither to taic 
tlie commpid, ind to reduce them to obedi- 
ence, in Wmeh he succeeded After staying m 
BriUixi a considerable time, he returned to 
Borne, and was raised to the nnk of patrician 
by Vespasian, who ilso made him go\ernor of 
Aquitania, m Gaul In 77, he nas chosen 
consul uilh Domitian, ind the sime \cir 
mamed his daughter to lacitns, the histoiian 
Next year, he was appointed goicrnor of Bri- 
tain, where he soon restored tranquillity, ind 
brought the nappes to a love of the Komiii 
language ind manners He extended his coii- 

? |ucsts into Scotland, and Imilt a eh im of forts 
roin the Clyde to the brith of borth, to pre- 
sent the incursKins of tlie inhabitant*' of the 
Noith He defeated G ilgdcus on tlu Onm- 
])iaii hills, and then macli pt ire with the Calc- 
riorunns On the ac cession ot Doiniti in to tht 
jinpcnal throne Agncol i h id a triumph de- 
creed to him, and was ret died He thtii went 
into retirement, mcl died August A D ()3, 
UaMiJg a widow ind one daughter If atkiv^ 
AGlllCUITUBl See Husbandr'v 
ind Gardfninc 

ACiRICL I a llclitnig to igri- 

cnltnre 

AGRK U1 TURlsr ^ ()newlu)de\otc&his 
time and tllcnliontoihc cnltn itionoitliLi irth 
AfifRir] A \ troin wyfioffand i/ff- 

t«, ihf oltie tici ) llu wild oh\t tree 
AORI FOLIUM tfrom nul 

Csxxiv, a h (if ) V^ria llolU It should bt. 
rithcr arifoinnn from its prickly lencs 

AGRIGbNFUM, or Agkagas, in m 
ciuit {Tcognpln, i >crv famous dtv on the 
south CO ist of Sicilj, nt ir tin sJlot^vhlch is 
ncKv occupied b> Gir^cnti J he mhahif mt& 
of Agn^Lutiiiu ware (ornipkd uid cult tided 
l>\ their id lit t( dnf>s to Uo ur> ind pit isure 
ind It 11 I su nfice tothc nowti of their t m inus 
T mptdocUs itteiujitf d iru ir rtforimlion uid 
IS Dio<’'encs Lurtius informs u*., rcproiclud 
them with demoting ihcinstKc tMiy di\ to 
pltasiire is if they wtrt to dit on tlu morrow 
ind with building tlicir houses at. though they 
were to h\c foi ever It is not easy to asetrt un 
int precise turn of ih< dcsiruction of tlit old 
< ity md the bnilduig of the new oiu 
AGRIMO'NIA Agiimony A genus of the 
class and order dodctaudni dig,Min t ih\ 
h\t toothed, imesttdwilh anoutir oik pctils 
five, inserted into the caliTt , seeds two in the 
hoi^m of the calvx Tlu re art fu t bpe cies, 
four of which are indigenous to Furo])c, and 
one, the a peroiflora, to Noith America 
Agrtmokia eupato'ria (called eupa- 
foita, from Eupafor, its imentor , or e/i/eiAz he- 
*jra''«oiov, from »ir«p the tiviT, lic- 
cftu^ It IS useful m diseases ot tht liver ) The 
ayateinatip name fcr the ignmonia of the phar- 
i^acoppeiaa See Ac a r m o n y 
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-AGRIMONT, one of the Ladronc isle»^ 
about 42 miles m circumference Lat Jo 
40 N I^ong 146 0 E 
AGRIMONY See Agrimonia 
AcriMoky, hemp Sec EupatoRIUM* 
Agrimony, bastard-hemp See Age- 

RA ruM 

Agrimony, naked-headed-hemp See 
Verbesiva 

Acrimony, water-hemp SeeBiOENs 
AGRIOf ARDAIMUM («2 from 

«yp*o , tuldy and the nasturtium') 

dd garden cress 

AGRKK ANUM (a^toxMirrenvoy, from 
«ypto \ud Hfltfl-Tctvov clusHut) Thepiff-niit. ox 
< irih nil 

AGRlOC INARA (ayp xiva^re., from aiypofi, 
ind y an artichoke ) ihc wild utichoke 
AGORICORCIMI I A (f&ypioxoxxifX’iXflr, 
fie>m rtypi& , mJily x^xxo , a Zemy and an 

ahpl tici ) riu crab ear w lid apple 

VGRIOMI LI A tlicsiiuc isAgriocor- 
ciMFi A ind fuiiu the same derivatiem 
AGRION (fltyfiov ) Ihc herb hogs-fen- 
iiel 

Ac R ION A njime given by F ibricnis to 
certain sjicc ics (constituting a Inbi or family) 
of the h bell 111 a, or dn^on fly Sec I ibll- 
LULA 

AGRIOF \S 1 1 N \C’A (from c/^rr, a field, 
2a\i\pastiua(a \ carrot ) Mild carrot or p irsnip 
AGRIOPHVGI, I n mu ancK ntly giv eii 
to tlio c who fed on wild bvasts 
AGR10PH\ 1 LUM (aypo^jxxov, from 
rtypo, and4i>x>ov, a leaf ) Agri i Hogs fen- 
lul, or pcuctdintum 

AGr10RIG\NUM (»yci8p/a;ov, from, 
fey, I md •fiyw^ov, marpnani ) Wild marjoram 
\C»RIOSb 1 1 Ni LM (r/y locriXivov, froni 
rtypiog and o-eXiv5v paisley ) W ild paralcy’^ 
AgRIOSI \ hi (r'yfioo-'Tf <, from n/pio , 
ind c 11 ildv heal ) A species ol wild corn 
Bui 1 w lit if 

AGIUPAIAIA {tty iTttl u nrf from aypw , 
iud a palm-tret ) The herb mother- 
wort or wild p dm 

AGR1PP\ I (Herod), w is the grindstm 
of Ileiod the grcai, and born A M iqqy 
11c w i hi ought up at Rome , and on his return 
to hide I w IS made by his grandfithcr go- 
vernor of liherii, where he lived so ext ravi- 
ginlly IS to incur lie rods dispk i^urc He 
the i went to Rome, ind Utachtd himself *o 
t 1111 = the son of Gciinanicus, who suer ced- 
ing Tibeiius, made Agrqipa tetraith of Bata- 
nac I md Trachonitis, to which Cl ludius added 
the whole kingdom of Judta, with that of 
( hah IS He commenced a persecution against 
the C hrisli ms to phase the Jews, lud put the 
qiosUe lamcb the gieat to thith Being soon 
alter at Cesarea, he instituted games in honour 
of ihe emperor, at w Inch the Ty nans waited 
on him to sue for i peace Un this occasion 
Herod nude i da7'’ling am^eaiance on his 
throne at the theatie Josepnus $ays» his fine 
it>bc was richly wrought with silver, which 
reflepteil^tlie rays of the nsing sun with an 
imnsiul and almost insupportable splendbnr 
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to Bpakis hi8 flattfeTert txtsfal^ncd 

^at It wda the vo4ee of n god a»d not of a ttian 
Itecemng thi$ impious adulaticm With blest- 
the histonan Luke lOfoirms tii,, 4iat 
dlx^el of the Lord smote him, tod he 
i^tottoof worms (or \erinm), and gave up 
jhb»t»” This happened in the year of 
44 Bfcza inJ Msner think Lukc^. 
wc^ may express the disease called morbus 
pi^ioiihcris, of which seicral persecuting and 
otocj mnces haie ditd Josephns, profiibly, 
out of a partnl fondness for Herod Agrippi, 
whom he had so much extolled, has concealed 
this particular, 'w Inch was the true cause of 
those excruciitmg pains m the bowels of 
which both this Herod and hib grandfather 
Herod the great died 

Agrippa II (Htrod), son of tbc abo\c, 
succeeded to the throne at the age of se\en- 
IHul pleaded his cause before him 
with so much eloquence, tbit Agrippa ac- 
knowledgtd that he hid drno.t ixrMudcd 
tiun to be a Christian He u is grc‘tl\ dts* 
fik^ by the lews, and therc,foie resided thiefl\ 
at Rome uid died there about \D ()i- 

A GUI PP Tl 1 hose ehildrt n were form* ilv 
SO calleil who were born with their feci f >iv- 
irfost, because Agnppi, the Roman, v\ i sud 
to pe so born 

AGUIPPIVr WS in ciinrch hi lor) ihc 
follow irs of Agnppmus bishop of Carthi^f 
HI the third ceutu s, who first introduce 1 uid 
defended the jir k vk e ot reb iptu Hum 

, trOiUrt/f 3 , wild ) 
Wild, nnculi \ lied, griwi ^ upon moui • 
tarns 

AGRGS f h. ]M\I A Con cockle, or wild 
liehtns \ genus of the I ini^ut class a» d 
onier d^cindiia pentagyma, thus generic illy 
distinguished C alyx one leivcd, coruccou> 
petiK fin, wuli elaw*-, the liordcr obtuse and 
iniduidcdj cipsule iperior, ouc-< oiled, w ith 
a fist -toothed oiific Ihere arc fouDRuceios 
the i !»ithago, or common fit M-eockle, which 

acid's 1 uchto the be luty of our irablt grounds , 
tlu eoroinru, or rose campion, the a 
tio ,oMs, md i eocli rosi, all which '*r< 
cleg ml ornaments to our flower gardtns, but 
the list is inert ly an aniiuil, though oi jrrcit 
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AGROSlfS Bent gn^s A genus of the 
l^mnean class andouler ttuudn i <hgv ni i, thus 
fcharacterlsed Calyx two-i ib ed, one floss ered, 
ibe sfthes atiUe, corol two-valsid iinctiual, 
iirgcrthaitlhc calyx, stigm-s fcaihirtd Of 
this grass there are at least fort) six known 
specif, of which eight are common to out 
ownflelds and hedges 
AGRO^GND ad (from a and jnomd ) l 
Strande U hindered by the ground from pass 
*»§ Uteic#) 52 Hindered m the 

) Aj^^ivation of 
% u utof for the toy of the 
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fitter Yea9t^days> observed by llfd itldhk^ add 

“^^yPNDCOTWA 

sqrfnwBf, and a > k'Oam 

, A lethargic kind of watcmalpess, in 
which the ptoent is stupidly drowaV/ but Icon- 
not sleep ' 

AGUA'PE (Indian ) The Brasilihh ngmfe 
of the white w atcr-hly 
AGUE, a genersd namg for all penodical 
fevers, which, according to the returfts bf the 
feverish piroxysm, are denominated terlian> 
quartan, or quotidian See FfcBRis intTER- 
mittens 

Aguetrll SeeLAPRus 
AGUrn a (from ) Struck with an 
agiu shut ring ( i$ha h spear p) 

A'GUE-FIT ^ (from and Jit ) The 
paroxjsrn of the ague {Shafyspeare) 

A(tU1A (ryjun, from « priv and yjtoy, a 
memler ) PinStu or organic imbecilitv 
At xb 1 1 1 V>» nUb, a form of rejmcing ns<d 
among rlu a icicm I rmks on the first day of 
the year Ihc word is coiiqumiwUd of tlu 

I rrutli «, /«, (Tia, misletoc^ and I an neuf^ iht 
nan ft at Its origin is triced flom a Druid 
cei niony,jii which the priests md to go 
} early in December with them a sacred 
month to g ithc r nnslctoe The cbict Druid 
climbiTi^ the oak, cut off the misletcx^ with a 
^oklen sicl k, and the other Dniuls received it 
in i wink cloth On the first dty of the year 

II w IS diHnbutcd mnoug the people, after hay- 
ing blessed and consecrated it by crying au gui 
1 in neuf, to proclaim the new year 

AGUIION (Fiancis,) was a Jesuit of 
BrusstK, and nrofes or of philosophy it Dowav» 
and of thcolOj^> n \ntwcrp Ifcwu^om of 
the firH th It introduced mathcrndicil sindit> 

I ito blinders He wrote a large work on 
Opijcs m SIX bool*«, vvhuh w is published in 
folio, at Antwei]) lu l()13, aid a titati^C'of 
Projections of the ‘sphere He prom ise^l also 
to treat upon ( atimincs and Dioptrics, but 
this w i> ptunled by his death, which hap- 
pened n Seville, HI the )cir 1017 
AGUISH Irom rigin ) Having the 
qualities of ji igue {(hantnk) 

ABOLISH \bSS A (from mutsh ) The 
quilitvotrc cmblmg »n ague 

A'Cx^Ll (Irom a (rut, a circle, ) '^'hc 
S\nan thorn so cilled on acejimt of its 
pli inrv ami use jn making bauds 
AGIJIIAH, 1 fewish com, bemg^^y of the 
silver shekel 

AGUSADURA, ancieutiva fee due from 
vassds to thur lord, for sliariiening their 
ploughing tickle 

AGUSriNE, an earth which fortftft, lytth 
icids, substances winch are tasteless, aVits 
name impjms Itwis discovered in the year 
IHOO, by Trommsdorf, who found it* in a mi- 
neral resembling the beryl Ilua car^ re- 
sembles alumme, m hot being aetjd oh dther 
by the fixed alkalies or ammoniac tiot 


9>l(<blpin wKttr, atid ih« it 

hirtttDtatte, andi(dfe«n«i *«4^ % 
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soluUty.na.d7 
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orif 4 c*A it yields *i salt of easy solubiUty^ 
t up sii}pl»at and aceuic are very dtiEcultly 
soluble^, ^ ^ 

AGtfO’PQCEPA'QBJ (IjncUan ) Dart- 
wood > used by the Indians to cure wounds in^ 
'flicietl by arrows 

A'O xT (Indian ) Pepper 

A6YCI^ m antiquity, obelisks sacred to 
A|)pIlo^ jpJiF^d in the vestibules of hou«>es 
ACjryfJE'IA In botany, a genus of the 
ola$9 and order moooecia monadcTphia Calyx 
tux*l«aVQd , coroliess Male tnree anthers 
on the rudiment of a style Female, germ 
perforfi,ted at the top, without Stjlc or stigma 
It IS a native of China, and allords two 
species 

ACYJviIANI, in church history, a sect 
who condemned all use of flesh, and marriage 
aa not instituted by God, but introduced at the 
instigation of the de\il The word is corn- 
funded of the prnatnc » and yv\n woman 
They arc soinetiincs also called Agynnenses, 
and A^iiii, and arc said to have ap)ieared 
about the year 6p4 

AGYNOUS (ayt/vof, from m pnv ind ywo^, 
ajbmalc i e chasu, not haiing known wo- 
man ) Agnus castus 

^GYRIA (ay^;T«, froiii «8yLp<i, (t noud) 
A quack or mounubuik the cloclor of the 
vulgar 

AG\ RTiP , in antiquity, a kn d of forlunc- 
lellers, who pretended to cure disc ises, expiate 
tlie crimes of the dead, Lormeni their enemies, 
&c 

AH tnUrfect 1 A word noting sometimes 
dislike and emsure {hatah^ *2 Soinciuncs 
contempt and (xultitioii (Psahm) J 
Most frequently conqiassioa and complaint 
(Prior) 

AHA* Aha’ tnUrftef \ word intimating 
iriumph and contempt {Psalms) 

AlwErUllA, in /oologN, a bpccici» «f 
coluber, in the ord^ r serptnis bomt aulliors 
call it the long green liornoa sn ikc 

AHAbULRuS See Art axerxfs I 
AHF' VD ad (from a and head ) 1 Fur- 
ther onward than another {Diydtn) 5? 

Headlong, precipiuintly {LFsirangt) 

AHF-*lGiri ad (from a and height ) 
Aloft, on high {Shak<ipem e) 

AHONAl SeeCERBERA 
» m the s«a-language, the situa- 

tion of a ^i^ip when all her sails ire foiled on 
account of the violence of the storm, and 
wiien, having lashed her helm on the lee-side, 
she lies nearly with her *»ide to the wind and 
sea, her head btiig somewhat inclined to the 
direction of the wind 

Al, in aoology, the bradypus tndactjlus of 
Lami^us, or alotli, with threc-toed feet and 
short tail « 

AJATOCHTLI, m zoology, a name given 
bvHemaniiea to thcdasjpus octonnetus, or 
innadillo 

Aim (Indian ) A seed used in India as 
a lefietfy &r the cohe 

son oi Telamon, was the bravest of 
^ HI the Trojan war after Achilles 
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He engaged Hector, wuh whom at paituin he 
exchange arms death oi Achuk s, 

Ajax and Ulyises disputed their ejaim to tlie 
arms of the dead hero« When they were givets 
to the latter, U is said^ Ajax was so enraged, 
that he skoghtered a whole flock, of sheep,, 
supposing them to be this sons of Atteuft, who 
had given tlie preferen|Oe to Ulysses, and 
stabbed himself with bi* sword The blood, 
which ran to the ground from the wound, 
wis changed into the flower hyacinth Hia 
body was buried at Sigjeiiin, some say on 
mount Rhoetus His tomb was visited by 
Alexander 

Ajax, the son of Oilcus king of Locris, 
was «iriiarncd Locrian, in conUactibUnction to 
the son of Telamon lie also went w ith forty 
ships io the Trojan war, at being one ol Helen's 
suitors According to Viigil, Mmeiva^ eu- 
ragul at the v lokncc ofleicd by bun to Cassan- 
dra on the night Troy w^as taken, seized him in 
a whirlwind, and dashed him agimst a rock, 
where he expired, consumed by thunder 
Ajax, in antiquity, a furious kind of dance, 
representing the madness of that hero, after hia 
defeat by Ulysses 

Aj \x m cntomolojy , a species of the |>apir 
ho c(|ues, being the papilio marccllus of 
C rmur 

A j \ X , I n conchologv a v iricty of the mu rex 
campas of OmtJius Luiman system, called 
also rubel<a 

AICIISTADT, or Lichstadt, a city of 
Geniiam, in the circle of Francoma, theca- 
Jilt il of a district of the same name Lat 48 
57 N 1 ong 11 10 F 
To AID i a {aider f Fr ) To help , to sup- 
port to succour {Jto^common) 

Aid a (trom the verb ) 1 Help, support 
{Pope) 2 The person that gives support , a 
htlptr, an auxiliary {folit) o A subsidy , 
money griuted {Cmeill) 

Aid m law, denotes a petit on made m 
court tg call in help fiorn another person who 
has interest m laud, or any other thing con- 
tested 

Aid-de-camp, m military aflairs, an officer 
employ ed to rccen c and carry the orders of a 
geiicrd 

Aid, amihum, in ancient customs, a sub- 
sidy paid by vassals to their lord on various oc- 
casions, as when he was about to purchase 
new land, Ac 

AIDANCL $ (from aid) Help, sup- 
port little used {Shakspeare) 

A ID ANT. a {aidant y Fr ) Helping, help- 
ful not in use {Shakspeare) 

AIDER s (from aid ) He that brings aid , 
a lulper , an ally {Bacon) 

AlDLESb a (from aid) Helpless^ un- 
supported, undefended (Mtlion), ^ 

AIDS, in the manege, are help9» pr assist- 
ances, by which the horseman contnhutcs to- 
wards the motion, or action, of the 

hotec they commonly imply at use of 

the bridle, caveson,spar, pomsqm,* calf of 
the leg, and voice, and also a jikt aAd well- 
tHTtOdmohon of th# body 



AIL , 

Alfil'NE (from atf, a goo/ ) Hie seme 
GAF|t1?OUVM 

4IOITHALUS See Paros, or T»t- 


woxreB 

AIGRETTE, m zoolf»gy, a name given by 
Buffon to the simu aygula The «tame ahthoi 
UkeMii^ applies the iwme in ornithology, to 
diHbjlRent species of ardea 

AIGUlSCE, III heraldry, denotes a cross 
with four endd sharpened, but so as to ter- 
mniatL m obLufiL ingh» It differs from the 
’dross ntohec, m as much us the 1 uter tai>crs by 
^egrets to a point, and the former only at the 
ends 

AlGXJLI T s (atgulet, Fr ) A point with 
tags iSprnscr) 

AIKMAN (Willnm,) a Scotch punter, 
was the only son ot William Aikmai , esq of 
Cairnty, advocate, by Margaret, sistir of sir 
John Clerk, of Pennycnik, hart and born 
October S4, 1682 He was educated with a 
view to the Scotush bar, but he soon aban- 
doned the law, and devoted himself to jiaiiit- 
ing In 1707, he went to Ital), ami after 
studying three years, visited lurkey, from 
whence he returned to Rome, and remained 
tliere till 1712, when he set out for his own 
country In 1723, he removed to London, 
under the patronage of the duke of Argyle 
He ^mted many excellent pieces for some ot 
the English nobility, chieny portraits He 
died June 4th, 1731 Among the most inti- 
mate friends of Mr Aikman, were Somer- 
ville, Mallet, Allen Ramsay, and fhomson, 
each of whom pa’d an elegiac tribute to his 
memory Thomsons poem closes with the 
following beauliful lines 

“ A friend, when dead, is but remov d from 
sight, 

Sunk m the lustre of eternal light 
And when ilie parting storms oi life a^c 
o*cr. 

May yet rejoin us on a happier shore 
As those we love decay, we tlic m part , 
Striuff after string is sever d from the heart. 
Till loosen d life, at last, but breithing 
clay, 

ithout one ping is glid to fall aw ly 
I nhappyhe who latcist feels the blow. 
Whose eyes liavc wept oer ev ry fneud 
laid low , 

Dragg d ling ring on from partul death to 
death. 

Till dying, all he cm resign is breath 
To AIL V a (ejlan, Saxon ) I To pain, 
to trouble, to give pain (Gen ) 2 lo aflert 

i 1 any mainn r \Dryden) 

Alt # (fnMU tbe verb ) A disease (Pope) 
All AJiTTHUS. In botany, a gums of the 
class andofrder pnlygainmmonoccia, of which 
the following IS Us g^ieric character Hum 
Calyx hve-partedt 'C!ais<d five-petalled stamens 
^0ot three ^ale, stamens <cn Female, 
lateral, curved^' inwards , cajjsules from 
five, m^hibranuctous, one-seeded 
known spatte of tliia trej^ is a nativr' 
about forty Iik t in 
Ih law, a wru^hfdh^jU^'lthere a 
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person's grandfather or great grandfa^cr 
seised of lands, 8rc in fee-simple, the day 
that be died, and a stranger abates ai^ enter? 
the same clay, and dispossesses the heir of his 
inheritance 

AlLLSBURY,or Aylesbury, thelargest 
and most populous town in Buckinghamshire , 
having a market on Stturd-iy This town 
shares the assizes with Buckingham It also 
sends two members to parliament Lat 51 
45 N Long 0 42 W 

AILING pari a Sickly;^ full of com- 
plaints 

ATIMENT 5 (from atl) Pam, disease 
(Swift) 

ToAlVI V It (earner, Fr ) 1 To direct a 
missive wcipon, as to a mark {Pope) 2 To 
point the \ u vv , or direct the steps, toward any 
thing to Knd toward, to endeavour to reach 
orohtuii (ItHofsun) 3 lo guess 

Jo Aim i a 1 o direct the missile weapon , 
to jKiint Lht weapon by the eye (Dryden) 

Aim V (from the verb ) 1 The direction 
of i iiimsiN ewe ipon (Dry den) 2 The {loint 
to winch the thing thrown is directed (oAal- 
speate) 3 A purpost , an intention, a de- 
sign (Pope) 4 The object of a design 
(Lock() 5 , C onjecture , guess (ShaAspeate) 

AlNSW^Olirpl (Robert,) was born at 
Woodgite near Manchester, lu SepUmb^r 
1660, and was cducitcd it Bolton m I ui- 
cishire For a short pcruxl he kt pt a school 
at Bolton but afterw irds went to London, 
and opened a considerable ac ideiny atBcthna^- 
grtc n i" lom thence he removed to Hackney , 
and ifterwards to other nUees mar London, 
whue he taught with good reputation for many 
yeirs Hiving acquired a moderate fortune, 
lie dec lined this buMness, and after living pri- 
vately i few ycirs, dud ni April 1743, aged 
8 3 years He published a snort treatise of 
Grammatical In tiiutions but is more known 
on iccoiint of his cxeelleiit Thesaurus, or Latin 
and L nghsh Dictionary This work has gone 
through various ulitioiis under the stipenn- 
icnddiiee of Pitnck iiid Morel! , the latter of 
whom published a useful abridgment in oe- 
tivo 

AIR 4 (air Ir aer, lat) 1, The element 
encompassing the terraqueous globe 
2 The state of the air , or the a|r ;|COOHti^i«d 
with regard to health ill 

motion , a sm ill gentle w ind 4 

Scent, vipour (Bacon) 5 Anything light 
or uncertain (Skakspeare) 6 TTie Open 
weather, air unconfined 7 Vent 

emission into the air (Dry den) & Public a- 
tion, cxjKisure to the pumic riCw and know- 
ledge (Pope) i) Mnsic, w hethe|^ light or se- 
rious (Pope) 10 Poetry, a »6ng ^ 

1 J The mien, or manner, of the (Ad*^ 

diwH) 12 An aflected or Inauner 

of gesture (Swtfi) n Appealtinw 
Upon some of these acccptation*sjrif^J|™;||M^^ 
cetsary to sp^ak much inofC 

Air, m natural philosophy and 
genlrdl tsrm used To^defiot^anoli 
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csvcecdlittgly fiirc fluids as pcissess a \cry hi^ 
degree of elasticity, and are not condensable 
lOto a visible fluid state by any degree of cold 
wt are acij^uamted ith By this last circum- 
stance au IS distinguished from vaixiur, which 
18 coudeuflablc by cold U his term was origi- 
nallv, and fOr i long tunc peculiarly, applied 
to the air of which our atmosphere is com- 
posed, and in this sense we shall here consider 
It Xhe dtflerent kinds of air, now compre- 
hended under the geneiai term gas, which the 
researches of chemistry have dibcovercd, will 
be mentioned farther on, ind ri fcrcnces made 
to those teiiiis by whicii they arc expressed in 
the nomenclaiurc now adopted, and under 
which distinct accounts of tlu in arv gn cn 
Air, atmospheric, is in invisible, insi- 
pid, inodorous, heavy, and elastic fluid, jKjsses'f- 
mg great mobility, suaccptiblt of rarefaction 
and of condeitaation , it surrounds the terrestn \l 
globe to a certain height, the entne mass con- 
stituting the 'itinQsphere The coiisidLiation 
of this fluid must excite a vciy lively 
smee it IS thi depository of ihi signs ot our 
thoughts and our affections, at the s ime lime 
tint It senes for tVie preservation of life in 
every animated being Its jdijsicil and its 
chemical pioptrtics will buccc^bi\<.lv hx our 
attention 

1 Phif^ical PiopertK^ of hr 
The most import int phjsicil oi inednnieil 
pro^HLrtics of ur, art its fluidit), it wci^^ht, 
ami Its clastic} t> 

1 il$ [ luiJil ^ — I he grt It fiuiditv of the 
air IS mauiftstfrom the gnat f it ihtv with which 
bodies traverse n, as m tht piopa^'ilion of, 
and easy conv c\ a nec it affords to sounds, odours 
and other eflluv la and email itious lli it t>>CTpe 
from bodies for the*-e cflccts prove that it is i 
l)ody whose pirts gne way t<» my forte, and 
HI yielding arc easily moved imongst thciu- 
j»elves, whidi is the dchnitjon ot a fluid 
rhat the air is a fluid is also provtd from this 
circ imstance, tlut it is found to exoft in cqu il 
pressure in all directions , in effect vvhieli 
cOuld not take jdace otherwise thin from its 
extremtff fluidity ^ Neither his it been found 
that the air can be deprived of this property, 
whether it be kept for in my years together 
cohflned in glass vessels, or bt txjjosed to the 
greaji^t natural or artificial cold, or condensed 
by the jpawerful pressure, for in none of 
these cbH^^^^nces has it ever been reduced 
to a solid 6bate 

2 //af Weight or Gravity —1 he weight or 
gravity of thti air, *** a property belonging to it 
os a body , fbr grivity is a property csstutial to 
matter, or at least a property found in all bodies 
But irid^ndent of this, we have many direct 
pioomortls grftvii) from sense and experiment 
thus, tb« haw laid close upon the end of a 
veswol^ OUt^f i^hich the air is drawn at the 
other, feels the load of the incumbent 
thus also, thin glass vessels, cx- 
are easily cru$hefl to pieces 
by ™ we At Off the external air Again, if a 
end, be tilled with qmck- 

eod beimmtrgcd in a basoa 
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of tlie same fluid, and so held ujmght, thet' 
quicksilver m the tube will be kept r used up 
in It to the height of about thirty inches above 
the surface of that in the boson, being support- 
ed and balanced by the pressure of the external 
air upon that surface and that this is the cause 
of the suspension of the qmicksdvef in the tube, 
IS made evident b) placing die whole apparatus 
under the rcctivir of an air-pump, for tlien 
tht fluiil will descend m the tul>e iii proportion 
as the receu or is exh lusted of its air, and tlieil 
on gradually letting in the air again, the quick- 
silver reascends to its former height in the tube 
and this is what is called, from its inventor, 
the 'loriiceUian cxjirnnent Nay farther, 
air can actually be weighed like any other body , 
for a rigid vessel, full even of common air, oy 
a nice balance la found to weij^h more than 
when the air is exhausUd from it, and the 
effect IS proportionally more sensible, if the 
vessel be weighed full of condensed air, and 
iiioic still if it be weighed ill a receiver void ofair 
But although we hive innumerable proofs 
of the gravitating property ol the air, yet the 
full dibcovery of tlie laws and eircumstances of 
It are cerUinly due to the moderns It cannot 
indicd be denied th^t 'several of the ancients 
had some confu td notions about this property 
thus Aiistotle sa)s thit ill the elements have 
gi ivitv, iiid even iir itselt, and as a proof of 
it, &i\s tint a blidder inflated with air, weighs 
more thin the stine when empty, and l^u- 
t irch and Stobeus quote him as teaching that 
the uir in Us w eight is between tliat of Are and 
of earth , md farther, he himself treating of 
rtspirition, rejiorts it as the opinion of Lnqie- 
docks, thit he istnbes the cause of it to the 
weight of the air, which by its pressure forces 
Itself into the lungs and niiich in the same 
w ly are the ‘sentiments of Asclepiades expressed 
byPliUarth who represents liiin as saving, 
unong other things, that the external air, by 
its v\ tight, forcibly opened its way into the 
bicast But nevertheless it it cert un, however 
unreasonable it may seem, that Aristotle’s fol- 
lowcis departed in this instance from their 
master, by asserting iht contrary for many ages 
together Indeed several of the phenomena 
ari**uig Irom this property, have been remarked 
from the highest anticputy Many centuries 
since, it was known that by sucking the air 
from an Ojitn pipe, having its extrcinity^im- 
mersed in water, this liquid rises abov c its level, 
and occupies the place of the air In conse- 
quence of such observations, sucking pumps 
were contrived and various other hydraulic 
machines, as Herons s\phoris, described m 
his Spintali 1 or Pneumatics, and the watering- 
pots known m Aristotle > tune under the name 
of cjcpsjdrse, which alternately stop err tun as 
the finger closes or opens tJieir upper otifice 
Indeed the rtvson assigned, by phljt^phers 
many ages after, for this phenometmnli was a 
pretended liorror that nature conce^yufi lot a 
v^uum, \/hieh, nther than endure it, 
a body ascend contrary to the powexfiil solici- 
taiion of it$ gravitj , . 

Gsddeo^s m\\ apprised of thp weight of 
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the air as a body in bis Dialogues he shews 
two ways of damonstraung it, by weighing it 
mt bottW. th^ tmnsition was easy from one 
fhsQO^ii^ to another yet stiU Galileo s k^w- 
tho matter was imperfect, that 19> a** 
to the pathenlar instance of suspension 
of A Umo aW>e ijts level, by the prepare of the 

Ati^thXorricelU fell upon the luckv guess, 
that the counterpoise which keeps Hums abo\c 
level, hen nothing presets upon their 
is^P^hial suiface, is the inabS of air resting upon 
tbt C’^leinal one He discovered it in the 
{(^lowing manner In the year 1643, this 
disciple of Galileo, on occasion* of exLCuting 
an fsxpenmcnt on the vacuum formed in 
pum}>^> above the column of water, wlicn it 
cacti cds 34 feet, thought of some lieavier 
Hind, ^uch as quick-jihcr He conceived that 
wliatev cr might be the c luse by iv hieh i column 
wf water of 34 feet high is sustained ilmve itt» 
level, the same force would sustain a colinuii 
of any Other fluids whicli weighed as much as 
tliat column of water, on tne same Inse, 
whevtoehe concluded tint quicksiher, being 
about t4 times as hca\) is water, would not 
be sustained higher than 2i) or lO iiichc', He 
therefore took a gHss tubo of sevcr'il feet m 
length, sealed it hermetically at one end, 'ind 
tilled It with quick ‘■ilvci , then iiivertinc. it, 
and holding it upright, by pres mg his finger 
against the lower or open orihei, he imnieised 
that end m a vessel of quick aKcr, tlien re- 
mov ing his finger, and suflcring the fluid to 
runout, the ev ent verified hit* conjecture , the 
ouicksiher, futbful to the 1 ivvs of nydiostaties, 
(lesceuded till the column of it w is about 30 
inches high above the surface of that lu the 
vetisel below And hence Torncclli concl uded 

it was no other than the weight of the 
am incumbent on the surface of the external 
quicksilver, which counterbalanced the fluid 
caontained in the tube 

By this^eisperiinetit Torricelli not only prov ed, 
what Galileo had done before, that the air had 
weight, but also that it was its weight which 
kept water and quicksilver raised in pumps and 
tubes, and that the weight of the whole co- 
lumn of it was equal to that of a like column 
quicksilver of 30 mches hif^, or of water 
3^ oc 3d feet high but he did no., ascertain 
tm of any particular quantity of it, as a 

on, or a cubic foot of it, nor its s|>ccific 
ganty^ to water, which had been tionc by 
Gableo V ^ugh to be sure with no great ac- 
for* he only proved that water was 
note tbi^,40O Umes heavier tbm air 

TOftgjpcll^ Jippenment liecamt f mous lu a 
Mers^mo, who k<pt up 
ib lUiOst of the literati m 
It 111 U> 44 , and cumr 
Fitance, who presently 
It Messrs Pascal and 
i\VUtbsd It several ways, 

chantfa 
I use of 



tbepld principle of fu^ vaeui , but ttfeemard^ 
getting ^nie notion ortho weight of the airs, hr 
soon adopted TornfcelU’s iidea, apd dev l$ed scs 
veral ex)>erlinents to confirm tt One of 
was to procure a vacuum above 4 he reservou 
of qiucfod^cv , irt which cost he found fliu 
columh siuk down to llic common tevd but 
this appearing to him not sufticiontly powerful 
to dissq>ate the pTqiudice!> of the ancient phi 
losoph) , lie prevailea on M Pcndr, his brother 
in law, to execute the famous cxpeHixfent Ol 
Piiy*.de-Domme, who found that the 
of the quicksilver half-way up the mountam 
w'^os le^s, by some inches, than at the foot of it, 
and «tiU less it the top schthat it was now put 
out of doubt th It It was the weight of the at 
mospherc which counterpoised the quicksilver 
Dts C ntes too had a right notion of this 
eflettof the air, to sustain fluids above then 
level, IS apptars by some of his letters about 
this time, ind some 5 cars before 5 and in one 
ot thosL lie lays claim to the idea of the Puy 
dc Domme experiment ^ 

A quantitv of in was next weighed by Mer 
srnne m a vtij ingemous manner But Mr 
Bo)k, by a more rfcru rate experiment, found 
iht proportion to be th it of Q38 to 1 And 
IMr Hauks^bce found it is 850 to 1, proceeding 
on the s ime*' principles us Mersenne, with j 
ihrcc-gdlon glass bottle but extracting tht ui 
out of it with the tur-piimp inste*id of expel 
ling it !)v fire, the height ol the birometci 
being U that time CO 7 inches Also by othei 
icturitc cxptriiiunts made btfori the Royal 
Society by Mr Hauksbee, Dr HiUcy, Mr 
Coles, ind others, the proportion was alwavf 
between 800 ami qOO to 1, but rather nearei 
the latter, namely, being first found as 840 to 
1, then as 852 to 1, and i third time as 860 to 
1 the baromelcr tlitn shmding at 2^ indb^, 
and the weather warm Mr Cavtndish de- 
termines the ritK) 8CK> to 1, the bardmeter 
being 20;|, ind the thermometer at 50®, and 
sir George^buckhurg, by a very accurate ex 
ptnment, fimK it 836 to 1, the b^rothcler 
being it that time at SQ 27 , and the 
meter at >1® And tlie med^f^ of all tfc^se i 
about 832 or 833 to 1, when the 

f ressure of 30 inches of the baro^der,' the 
mean temperature 55® of the themmpeter 
Upon the whole therefore it pfd> 

concluded that, when the It 30 

inches, and the thermometer dt tem 

perature 55®, the density or graVitv pf water 
IS to th it of ai^r, as 833^ to 1, that is as 
to 1 , or as 2500 to 3 , and that fb^'any 
in till height of the barometer, thelpiliio varies 
propoiuonallv , and also that the density qf the 
aiT IS altered by the ^^th pan Ibr every 
of the thermometer above or bdl6W tcnipciatUrtS 
Ihis number, winch is a very nbSd modium 
among them all, we have cho^i with the 
fraction i, betoisc it gives exactly 1 J 
the meat! wc-i^it of a ctibic loot \ 
weight of the cubic foot of wat^r 
ilOOO QuJrices and th aV 

equal to 13660 
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the laws ol tt^ gravitationi mi 
premre iou»t be the satne as those of waiter and 
othet 0mibis Atid^ consec|uently |t8 pfessilre 
must vary wttH its per|^nduiu% aliUudc 
Wb^ck IS exactly confonnabk to Oapertmeot , 
fos OQ the Torricellian tvAit to dttfer- 

eot hei^tSj whore the column of air is shorter, 
the OplumnOf qiucksiber which it sustains is 
ihorto)? aho, atici that nearly at the rate of 100 
ftct for ^ of an inch of quicksilver And on 
these principles depend the structure and use of 
the barometer 

I'rQm the same pnnciple it likewise follows 
that air, like other fluids, presses equallv mall 
directions And hence it happens that soft 
bodies endure this pressure w itnout change of 
hgure, and hard or brittle bodies wmiout 
breaking, being equally pressed on all parts 
but if the pressure be taken off, or dinumshcd, 
on one stuc, the effect of it la imniediitcly 
perceued on the other See Atmosphere, 
for the total quantity of effects and pressure, 
and^the laws of dtfterent altitudes, &c 

From tlie weight niid fluidity of the air, 
jointly considered, niaii) cflects and uses of it 
may easily be detluccd By the combtii ition 
of these two quilitipb, it elosely iii\csts tin 
earth, wiili all bodice uixin it, constringing 
and binding them down with a great foirec, 
namely a pressure equal to about 1 ^ pounds 
upon t\ ery square inch Hence, for example, 
it prevents tne arUrial vesseb of |)lants inrl 
intmals from being too much distended by the 
imjietus of the circulating juicis, or by the 
clastic force of the iir so copiously abounding 
in them tor hence it happens, tliat on a 
diminution of the pres irc of the air, in the 
operation of cupping, wt see the parts of the 
body grow tiui] 1 ( 1 , which causes an alteration 
in trie citcul iiion of tiie fluids iii the cipiliary 
veiisels 

3 Flasttah/ Another quality of the air, 
from whence arise a multitucle of effects, is us 
cldsucity, a quality by which it yields to the 
prcssion of any other bodies, by contracting its 
\oUime, and ddates ind expands itself igain 
on the reinpial or diminution of the pressure 
quality IS the chief disluictwe property 
of air, the other two being common to other 
fluids also 

Of dliSMproperty we have innumerrble in* 
stances Thus, for example, a blown bladder 
being squeezed in the hind, we And a sensible 
resistance from die included air, and upon 
taking off the pressure, the compressed pans 
immediately restore themselves to their fornur 
round flgure And on this property of elasti- 
city depend the structure and uses of die air* 
pump 

Hvery paitietenf air makes a continual effort 
to dilate ij^cdf, and so it acts forcibly a^iust 
all the iiete^bminng particles, which aUo exert 
thelike teph in return, but if their lesistance 
"h meease, or be weaktned, the panicle 
dlatdly expands to an immense extent 
s It ^hat thiaglass bubbles, or bladders, 
ana pl«icc4 under the leceiier 



of an do, upon pumping out thf 

air, hurst by the force of the air whiuh 

they^nfaiu So likewise a close flaccid bW* 
der, conteiumg only a Small quantiw of air, 
being put und^ the receiver, swells as thA 
receiver is exhattsterl, and at lenath, appears 
quite full And the same thmg happens by 
cany mg the flaccid bladder to the top of a \cry 
high mountain 

The same experiment shews that this elastic 
properly of the air is veiy different from ikto 
eluticity of solid bodies, atid that these arc 
dilited alter a different manner fnuu the air 
For when air ceases to be comprasas4« tt not 
on*y dilates, but then occupies R Ibr greater 
space, and exists under a volume immensely 
greater th^n before, whereas solid elastic hodteo 
only resume the figure tluy had before they 
were compressed 

It is plain that the weight or pressure of the 
air does not at all depend on elasticity, and 
that It IS neither more nor less heavy than if it 
were not at all clastic But from its being 
elastic, it follows that it is susceptible of a 
pressure, which reduces it to such a space, 
that the forte of Us elasticity, which re-acts 
agaiftst the pressing weight, is exactly equal to 
that weight Now the jaw of the uasUtity is 
such, that it increases m proportion totheUen- 
sitv of the air, and that its density increases m 
proixirtion to flit forces or weights which 
compress it But there is a utcessafy equality 
Ktween action and re-iction, that is, the 
gravity of the ait, which effect'^ its compression, 
and the elasticity of it, which gives its tendency 
to expansion, arc equal 

So that, the elasticity increasing or dimmish* 
mg, in the same propottion as me den^Uy in- 
creases or diminishes, that is, as tlic distance 
between its particles decrease or increase , it is 
no m itier whether the air be compressed, and 
retameci m any space, b\ llie v^ eight of the 
atmos|^ere, or by nny other cause, as meiflier 
case It must endeavour loexiciud with the same 
force And therefore, if such air as is near 
the earth b^ inclosed in a vessel, so ab to liave 
no communication with the external air, the 
pre‘isure of such inclosed air will be ex'icUy 
equal to tliatof the w hole external atmosphere. 
And accordingly we find that qiucksiUer i$ 
sustained to the same height, by the elastic 
force of air inclosed in a glass vtsbel, as bj the 
whole prebbiire of the atmosphere — And on 
this principle of the condensation and elasticity 
of the air dcjiend the strucHire and u^c of the 
air-gun ^ 

Thu the density of the air is always djirectlir 
propoitionai to iIk: force or weight which 
compresses it, was proved by Bbyfo AM Aferi» 
otte, at least as far us their ejtpmR^w 
this head and Mr Manofte 4m 

the same rule takes place m eo^cnsed air, 
Ilowevcr, this rule is not to be aidi^Uied a» 
Scrupulously exact, ror^^henairtsvery foftibly 
oompii^med, so as to be rj^uced lo Jth of its 
ordinii^ hulk, the effect iinswer pre* 

uisely to^ierttlc, for in this the int bcgHli 

to lURke a greater resistance, ana R 
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Strong than ^kfconhog m th^ 

role Arid henee it ^ ouk) seem, that the 
ticks <»f air caxmot, by means of any nossiMe 
wei^itor {Mtesst^e^ hovir grcit soe\ er, be brought 
119 ^ perket contact, or th it u cannot thus be 
reduced Jo a Solid mass and consoqnentlv tliat 
timre miiat be a limit to which this rondeusa^ 
tmn of the air can ne\ er irnve Vnd the same 

remark is tme with regnd to the nrefaction of 
air^iiamely, that m ver) high dtarees of rare- 
mhon, the elasticity is dtcrcised rather more 
Shan ill proportion to the weight or density of 
the atr^ auJ hence there must also be a hunt 
to die rareiactioii and expansion of the 'ur, by 
which It IS prei ented from c\p mdmg to mfinitv 
ihe elasticity ot the iir exerts its force 
emidly in sll dirtctions, and when it is at 
litiert} , and fretd bom the cause which com- 
pressed it, It expiiuheqnill) m all diFectiom, 
and in consequence always issumcs a sphincal 
figure m the interstices of the fluids m which 
It IS lodged Ihis IS evuicnt m liquors pi iced 
in the receiver of an air-pump, bj exhausting 
the air at first there appears a nmhitude oT 
exceeding small bubbles, like gnins of fine 
sandy dispCrsetl through the fluid mass, md 
rising upw irds, ind os more aif is pnmpcilbiu, 
they enlarge in sire, but snll they continue 
round Also it a plate of metal be iminergcd 
m the liquor, on i>iuiqMng, its surface w ill be 
seen coiered merwith small round bubbles, 
composed of the air which 'idliercd to it, now 
expanding itself ^iid for tht same reason it 
IS that lirgc glass globes are always blow n up 
of a sphuicalshape, b} blowing ilrthroiieh nn 
iron tuliC into a piece of melted glass it die 
end of the pipe 

The expansion of the air, by virtue of its 
elastic propirtv, svhen only the compressing 
force is taken off, ot diminished, is found to 
be surprisingly gnat, and yet we are far fiom 
knowing the utmost dilatation of yyhicli it is 
cap ible In $es cral experiments made by Mr 
Boyle, It expanded tint into g times its former 
space, theumtodl times, ^en into Co, and 
then into 150 times Aflenvards, it was 
brought to dilate into 8000 times its first space; 
then into lOOOO, and at Isst even into 13679 
umes Its space, and tins solely Ity its own 
iiatarat cyfWH‘'ivc force, by only remoMOg die 
pressure, but without die help of fire A nd on 
this bnnciple depend the construction and 
use of the M A NOMBT ER 
The elasticity of the air, under one and the 
samf pressure, is still farther increased by Juat, 
Old diminished by cold, and thit, bysomi 
fo* acciimte experiments made bv sir George 
bhuckbut^, at the rate of the 4'40th part ol 
mvblume hCarly, for each degree oi theix- 
nation of lu^t, from th it of temperate, in 
Fahrenheit s the rmometet 
^his properly explains the common effect 
on bringing a close flacCid bl iddi r 
fire to w»r«j Ji; when it w piesehtly 
iWW W s^ffl as if ^ore air wetc blown into 
ibis ptinrip! deiiend the struc- 
thetkeitooihebr, as alio m 


the dailib power of t|o ^ hmm th# 
second great ^rce of the remarkable efifeots of 
tlm important fluid By this ©ropenytt liw 
smuaies Itself Into the potes of bodies, where, 
by means of thk virtue of expanding, Which 
18 so easdy excited, H must put the paetictes of 
tliose bodies into perpettud vibrations, and 
m untain a continual niotron of ihlatatron and 
contraction in all bodies, by th# mcessant 
changes m its j^ranty and density^ and cotise*^ 
cjucntlv Its elasticity and expaiisionr 

This rcciprocition is observable in several 
instuiccs, }iarticn1arly in plants, in which the 
tracheae or air-vcsseis perform the office ot 
lungs, for as the heat increases or diminishes, 
the air altcrnitcly dilates and contracts, and so 
by turn^ compresses the \ cssels, and eases thtm 
-igam, thus j^mnoUng a circulation of theis 
juices And hence it is found that no vegeta- 
tion or gerninntion M carriod on in ircuo 
It IS trom tliL same cause, too, that ice 
bursil by tlie coirtimial action of the air con- 
tained ni its bubbles Thus, too, glo&cs and 
other M ‘<ls ire friquciuly cracked, when 
their coniTined liquors are nrozeii, and thus 
also large bloci s of stone, and entire col linin'* 
of marble, tonu times split in thevs inter sc ison* 
fiom some liuH. bubble of included air le- 
qniring an increased elastiritj and for tlic 
same reason it is that so few stoius will bear 
to be inated bvafirc, without crackmg into 
in uiy pieces by the increased expansive force 
of some air confined w uhin their pores 
from the circumstance that the space or* 
cnpied by a dctcrmui ite quort^itv of air is in 
tile inverse ratio of the elastic force, it follows, 
that, with the same given tenqicraturo, the 
elasticity of two moleculflc of air does not 
augment by their mutual approach 

LO render this conclusion sensible, conceive 
a mass of air included in a bladder which com- 
municates yvrth a recurved or syphoh-hke tube 
containing tnercut) , and suppose that tU cUs- 
tie force ts in ec|inlihrio with a column of 
mercury of 30 inches m height, if the bladder 
be compressed m such manner that the air 
shall be reduced to half its volume, the stt^ 
turn of air contiguous to the surface of th# 
liquid mercury will evidently have a density 
twtee IS great as it had before the compression, 
and consequently a double number of mole- 
cola of iir w lU touch and act upofl that Sur- 
face, therefore, amce according to the experi- 
ment, the lieight of the eoliimn of naerenry 
has been doubled, the elasticity of each mole 
cuk has necess inly L>een the s.ime ' Hence it 
follows, as wc liave stated, that with a given 
tcmpeiature, the elasticity of flae molecule 
of air is not increased by their mutual ap- 
proach ^ it merely multiplies the numbjer of 
moleculae acting upon an assumed sittfaee 
The truth thus established manlfo#tly lcad*» 
to the following results 
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aM dte quantity of free citUirsc 
'^hjch axtsin Yti A of atr is, at equal teiu- 

jwratui^es, ^ofianiottal to its volume for, if 
tliert wer^ more under tlie same volumes m 
the $tute of condensation than m that of dila- 
tation^ dte repulsive force of two ueijghbouring 
itmfocuhe w^dld be augmented 

Igf Jf the volume of a gas be diminished 
a third 0t a half, there must be disengaged a 
third or a half of the free caloric iivhich existed 
between its molecula; The effect of the ca- 
loric thus dtsen^ged is perceptible ujKin the 
velocity oi sound, it produces the excess of 
that velocity over that given by tht oedmar} 
theory , as has been shewn by the calculus of 
JLaplacc and others 

J It wc conceue equal volumes of tvto 
different gases compri&cd in two ensclopts ot 
the s'lme cnpacit;, and incxtcnsible, and 
pose tint, at a given temperature, the elisticit> 
of tliesc two gases is the same on augnicntmg 
tn tht. same manner their tempeiaturc, die 
uigmentatioii of thtir clisticil) will be the 
same, since it depends only iqjon their t< n- 
peraturc If we now concuve the envelopes 
comprising die two gases to become extensible, 
duse gaics will dilatw until thtir cla ticii\ is 
in equilibno with the prc'^surt of life atmo- 
sphere surrounding the c nelopis, and since 
for each gas the volume is in the inverse i Uio 
ot the clastic force, the two gises will issume 
the same vol ume and w ill dilate equally , w Inch 
IS conformable to experience 
II Utemical Properties of Atmo^spkeric Atr 

1 2 he Dusolvitig 1 acuity oj Air Air 

and water exert u]ion one another a reciprocal, 
but unequal, attraction, in virtue of which the 
watir dissolves the air, and the air the water, 
but in a greater proportion , for if well dried 
air be left upon wa«cr duU purgtd, both of 
them will satisfy their reciprocal attraction, 
and two saturations w ill be eslabl ishcd a cubic 
toot of air will give ten or twelve grams of 
w itcr C hcmistry furnishes main cxanipUs 
of bodies which thus divide diemschtp m the 
latio ot their attractions 

It IS the property of any hssolvr t whatever 
to impart to tne substance dissoI>c(l its fon i 
and donsitv , whence it results th it th lur 
by lieiiig dissolved in the air lias lost i ^ni- 
ditj and acquired aenionn fluidm a id ih it 
the air on being dissolved lu w itcr loves itv »e- 
nforni state and acquires that of liquidiiv Tin 
air contained iii water is not thticfoK, m thi 
chsttc stite, It has assumed the form ind veiy 
nearly the density of water, intl const qucntly 
It will not affect its transparency 

The solution of w lUr in air con'>tilnti v u a- 
poration, which must he caicfnllv di!s mgn li- 
ed from vaporization, the litur consiiimgin 
the solution of water through the opcntion ot 
caloric See Evaporation and VAPoni- 
ZAXION 

The dissolving faculty ot the air is in c 
ralfo pf its temperatuie and ol th" prf 
jjtvhtch It experiences, and, as the tempt ^ 
and pressure of the atmosphere suffer gn hi 4p<l 
frequem vamtions it results that the -ir be 
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comes somebWs m6r£!, sometimes liss, gfeec^ 
of waiter^ so that it raises it, or precipitate® it, 
according to circumstances hence come raiii, 
dews, snow, and trt general all the aquebus 
meteors of which the atmosplicre is the the- 
atre SeeRAix, Dkw, &c 

1 Composition, (f Air During many 
ages the air we breathe wras tonsidend as a 
simple honn g«„neous fluid v anoiis exhalations, 
indeed and particles of bodies eominiuUy aris- 
ing from tile t irth, were obsened to be mixed 
with It, and upon these were supposed to dc- 
j>end Its different degrees of salubrity, but the 
atiiform fluid itself was never, till tlie latter 
end of the eighteenth century, known to be a 
compimnd sub ta icc Tins point, however, 
has been clearly abccrtained by the dispovcnes' 
of modern chemists, pariu ul irlv thove of Dr 
Pni ilc\, Black, Cavendish, 1 avoisicr, Ff ur* 
cio\ bfc From the milled lesUmom of these 
disunenes, we aie authorize 1 to conclude 
that atmospheric dir is coiipo^itl of at hast 
two species of air or eHstic fluid, which are 
called vitd air or oxygen gts, and a/otic gas 
fjist of these IS tne great .^gent in respira- 
tion indcoinbu +ion, and upon the proper pro- 
fjortton of It deptnJ<v the puiity of the atmo- 
sphere the latter pos^cssis cm trary qualities, 
is noxious to auiinils, •'ud inc«pabfe of main- 
t lining cornbuslion the proportion of these iii 
100 pirts of atmospheric m, is commonly 
about 20 or 27 parts of vital iir, and 74 or 7d 
p;irts of izotic gis by weight, or about 22 

I iarts of the former, and 78 of the by 

mik 

1 he component punnples of atn ospbenc 
air may be ascertained by the following experi- 
inont If heat be applied to inert uiy cn- 
clo«td 111 a proper vessel of this ur, the air w ill 
be diminished, and the menuiv will lose its 
splendour, gridiwlly chaiif^ing to a Rdtltsh 
powder, and acquiring an addition to its w ught 
When no furthei clnngc is oh tivcJ, the se- 
pintion ot the prnKipks of m his taken 
place That portion of the air which remains 
in the '•eceiver is unht for supporting flame, 
or mainl lining re piraiion, and ih azotic gas, 
the othc r patt, whu h is oxygen ga* , is absorbed 
hv the mertury, which ii reduces to the state 
of an oxide, and from which it may afterwards 
be extrav ted fly liea^ By this 1 ist operation 
the merevrv will be rcstoied to it** metallic 
state, and will lose the weight it had arnuired 
during its oxidation Tne*e epji ttd 

g^’ses, thus differing m then propertus fiom 
t irb other, and from aimosphti c air, being 
at,im mixed in the proportion ihovf stated, 
form alinosphenc air of the ordinary degree of 
purity, differing from it, however, in spma 
ti ifling respects, w liu h do not im ilidate the ge- 
tril conclusion, but which are pfobobH oc- 
'isioncd by our inability to comlufae the tn- 
dieuts so perfectly as they arc courbuied by 
ature The ajt of the atmosphere, however, 
19 not St) 9 impk to be formed of only two 
species of elastic fluid for, be»ide the nuirc- 
IOU 9 particles of w a^et andi o^her substances it 
contains (for an account of wdijch sec Ax- 



A small qainlit) of carbonic, 
atid gas qf nxui air is found in it, in the pro. 
portion of about one bumliedth part, and % 
blilt smaller quantity of hyilrogeii gat, 

Indeed the detenu i nation of the nature and 
projwrtion of the constituent parts of the at- 
luosj litre lb a delicate problem, respecting 
%vliich It IS re wimble lo expect some slight 
clifTcreiice in the results Mr Dilton, who 
has made man} interesti g re^c-irchcs on th s 
topic, gnes the following lesults 
7 able of the aeighfa oj the diffi rent gases con- 
sliluting the almosphin 

i/iches of mrnufy 

lAsotlC gdS 2 J ib 

OxNgenoub gas () 

Aqiuons vaj>nur 44 

Carbonic aeid g is Oj 
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of the proportional tragh^^ of the dif- 
ftunt ga\es in a lolume oJ aiiuo\plunc air, 
iahtn at the swjntt, (f Hit uiilh 

pet euf 

A /Otic gas 7 1 »i 

Ox}gcti0iis gas 2^ 2 

Aqueous \ ipour 1 at ^ iiiable 

C arboiuc acid gas 10 

100 00 


Mr C uenclish is the fir t who eixU nonred 
to entabli h th it tiiv. proportions of the two 
pniieipal elemtnts of the atmosphere air were 
constant, noiwithatanclm i; the distmce. of 
|) 1 4tes and the diftercnce of temp* lat ires 1 he 
ob'^en alions sinre made by Al dt Maiiv in 
St am M HertboUct in E^pt and in hri ite, 
Mr l^uv in 1 nghnci, and Dr Eeddoooii the 
air brought from thecoistof Guinei, ccni to 
have cunhrmed this grand result But one of 
the fimsl c\pcrimt tits is that of Gay Liissac 
(mentioned article Aerostation) who 
brought down air from the hci£2;ht of OijOO 
iiiei es and this ur being analysed on his re- 
turn, ?aie the constituent principles in the 
fcAiiie jiToportions , a p oof tliat the chemical 
coasJitution of the atmosphere is the same at 
thost great latitudes as at the surf ice of the 
earth This result has been farther i^onfirmed 
by the experiments of Humboldt md Gaj- 
Guxsa^ on Cudiometry the air ot the surface 
of the earth, analysed at different days, at \a- 
nous houra and temperatures pre ented no 
cinti^ in Its composition It alwa\& con- 
tained 0 2X of oxygen m volume, 0 783 of 
azote, 0 003 of h}drosen, and 0 * 0 (M of car- 
bonit^ acij ^s 

Mr Dalton considers the general atmo- 
sphjure as composed of four ffmds principally, or 
ibtttr fxitucular atmosplietoa, namel}, those of 
thfe four gases mentioned above Tfiese he 
auppoties to 1)^ tsjftally undemn^led with ciith 
the pambleaof iJiecme not actinjg <rti 
part eks of ^e others agreeably to Ins opi- 
tba m a tnntture/vCtswoT more different 
ffuids, the parUcle# of the one fluid nei* 


ihcf attract nor repel 111090“ of the others, Jif- 
fenng m this finin the ] articles of homt^heoua. 
elastic fluids, which repel each other with a 
force ref iprocally proportional to the distance 
of their centres from each other Applying 
tins principle to the atmospheric air, he sup- 
|K)8LS that the demiij and elastic force of each 
gas, at the cirth s surface, are the cflects of the 
w eight of the atmosphere of that gas solely, the 
different atniosplicies not graiitating one upon 
another 

But many objections drawn both from the 
principles of chemistry, and those of hydrosui- 
tics, ha\e been ur^ed against this hyjxjthcsis 
especnllv b\ Ikirthollet, II lu}, Gough, antjL 
Tlioinsoii to whose writing'* the reader may 
be referred for satisfaction, as to this particul ir 

Tltc most distinguishing chcinicd properties 
of atmo^|^bel ic irr, arc the support it adminis- 
ters to combustion, and to the respiration of 
aniinils, both wbuh depend upon the pre- 
sence oi oM^j:en It ha* been long known 
tbit coubus ion tan neicrtake place without 
the help ot air, and tint it is alw i^s in pro- 
portion to the purit\ and the quiiitiU of that 
fluid Fm r SI ne'e the time of Bo\h , who dis- 
cincrcd tlnse fxc ts nlnlosopbcrs hive been 
tnuth oocupied in con 1 Iciin^ them, and va- 
rious In have bttn oneretl to expluii 

tbeni Bocrh i u c ili(>Li{^lit that air coiitn- 
biUtcllo combustion b\ ojicriUngon the sui- 
faces of combiistible bo lu «*, so is to dissect 
them, if the (xpr^ssion ma, be illowtd, into 
tlicii conipontnt particles*, others ^opposed 
tb»t ur was neecssU} to confine the flame 
ibout the botl} , and not suffer it to be dis&i- 
pited before combustion was efficted But 
neither of these will < \plaiii why combustion 
renders air uiifii for that purpose asicond tune, 
or why the same air roid I not equilK promote 
it it all time!> Indeed i \ t ry thing on this sub- 
jfct was mere conjcctuie before the discovery 
ol Mtil air b\ Prie‘*tlcy, and the eliboratc re- 
searches ot 1 ivoisur, which toftether have 
V eiy clearly shew 11 ns that, in ever} instance 
of cornbiibtion which takes pi ice m atmo- 
spheric air, the ur it&elf is clcconi posed its 
Vila! p irt, 1 cf oxygen gas, is absorbed by tlic 
combustible body, and the azotic gas is iet it 
liberty , th it combustion is less rapid and in- 
tenie in atmospheric air, titan in oxygen gas 
alone and that no ronibustion can possibly 
take pi ice where this gas is not present Tliese 
principles will Ik* more amply cletailed and il- 
lustrated in the article Combustion 

In respiration also, the air ts decomposed 
Being inhaled by the lungs, its oxy^ com- 
bines with the carbon disengaged by the blood ^ 
and thus iorinft carbonic acid, vvhifli, together 
witharotic gas, is exhaled Resinration it m 
iket Imu a slower combustion, m which part ^ 
of the lieat of vital air enters the blood as it 
p^ses through the lun^, and is by it conveyed 
through the whole bexk, and thus animal bo- 
dies are supplied with heat, to compensato m 
that which they are constantly giving out tp 
the atmosphere and other surroiTtiding bodies 
A more particukr account of the different 
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fMrtses of respitation will be gn en utid^-r that 
wortl the 3 i^ h^uts are euflicicnt for our present 
puqioae 

Atpiospht-nc air is» albo very useful in chemi- 
caI experuiiims, many of which could not be 
performed without it, as its prticnce i* ncces- 
siry cither for nresers mg a projier tempera- 
ture, or for suppluijg one or other of the gase- 
ous substances which it holdc in combination 

From the whole, then, it is evident that, is 
^ the action of combi)<)tion and respiration is 
constaai and universal the air winch encom- 
passes our globe IS sulTtnng contmiul altera- 
tions, and the greit con&umpuon of oxygen 
by these and other diflercnt processes, might 
lead us to fear a dehciencv of tins esaentiai tluid 
in the atmosplierc, if the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, which lb L\ery wbcic ininife^t, liad not 
furnished ineana ior restoring the piintv ol the 
air, whicJi upon the whole are < qual ui effect 
to those which dtstfoy it Among the most 
im|>ortant of these are the leaves of vegetables, 
which exist so plentifully throughout nitnre, 
nd which havt the si ngul ir property of un- 
bibmg oxvg«>n from the moisture whicn pro- 
motes then growth and nornthe air by night 
and in the day-iiiiie pouring into the atmo- 
bolure increased niiaiui tits of tins enlivening 
Ihnd Plus pnrit>ing epuhty of vegetables 
w IS (h'icovered by Dr Pritstky Another 
mode by which the vitiaud slitc cd the atmo- 
sphere IS ooriccted, is the -igitaiion of the sei, 
and other Iirgc bodies of water which thus 
carry oft many noxious particles 

\V iicii tile air is v ih lUd bv put’^e faction, and 
other similar pmcesscs its putruhty may be 
eoireettd by meins of lime, and substmccs 
which are pntnfynig may ako be neutralised 
in a grc.it degree by throwing upon them a 
mixture of lime, water, and allies or seiap lev 
J or tin pur{)ose of destroying the coni igion of 
infected ''ir Dr f Smith tinplovcd the 
fumes of nif u icid, A'lorvem, muniticacid 
gis, incl Mr ( ruieksh mk, oxv-mnriUic 
and gis ihe^t are ill eihracious, but the last, 
which is now emjdoved with the gieiUst suc- 
cess in the British n uy and military hospitals, 
acts with more entigy than the others, arul is 
cisilv procured h> the following method 
two puts of murnle of sodi (common soil) 
be mixed with one part of the blacl oxide of 
manganese let the mixture be pheed m an 
opui vessel lu the infected apartment, and two 
pirtsot sulphuric acid poured iqxm it The 
fumes of oxvmunUiC leid ire immediately 
exhaled, fill the room and destroy the conta- 
gion It has been recomiiunded to arti/ins 
who arc much employed over a charcoal ftre 
to place near them a ft it -bottomed vessel 6 lied 
with lime-water, wliuh should be renewed 
everv day, or so often as i v iriegated film or 
jKllicle ippears floating on the wattr 

Air, faetitious, or arhiiciaJ, a name* nen byr^ 
Boyle to all those elastic fluids which he fouiid 
jiroduced in chemical experiments, anfl to be 
djffefeiit from the air of the itmosphere Since 
hts ^iine their number is so much increased, 
«ti]d t)iur ptopertKs are so welt known, da to 


require* separate npmcd to distinguish them 
1 hey are as follow 

1 Andi or Marine Air The san e is that 
which is upw criled Murja ric acid gas , 
which see 

2 Aikahne Atr^ an account of which is 
gi\ en under the term AiviMOtJiACAi gas 

3 lix(dt tivalle, or Miphitic Air bee 
Carbonic acid oas 

4 DephlogisticuUdf Vitaly or Pure An, or 
Stkeelt s Air oj Ptre Sec OxycEN gas 

I J)(p/tlogiiticafrd Marine Air See Ox y- 

ML Rl A 1 IC ACID GAS 

0 niphlogisltc/iltd ^tfrous All Sec ISiN 

TROUs OXVD 

7 lluouc And, or Sparry And Atr See 
Fluoric acid gas 

8 Injlammaile Air See Hydrogen 

C AS 

9 Heavy hiftamviahh Air St c Carbon, 
CAST OUS OXYD OE, OrCARBON ATED HY- 
DROC EN GAS 

10 SutphuraUd Jnflnmnialle, or Hepatic 
Air See Hydrogen GAS, sulphurated 

II I\i/rous An See Nil ROUS GAS 

12 P mine Acid Gasi 

1 i PhlogisUcatedi Nitrogenous, or Me- 

phitu hi See A /otic gas 

14 kiirwUc Aud Au Set Sulphuric 

At ID ( AS 

J o winch m ly be idtled, 

1') Olrfianf Gas 

On the subject of air the student mav con- 
sult With ad\ inuige l^riestkys Ohic iv ilinns, 
111 five volumes octivo I ivoisicrs Llcineuls 
of Chemistry', octavo, I ourrrov s < hemistry 
four volumes octavo, a d I ivoiseib I ssays, 
Chemical and Physical, \ol i where a his 
tory of the discoveries is given, which are also 
well ul itcd in Dr Ort^jOry - Lcouoiny of Na 
turc, vol 1 

Air, in music, signiho tlie mtlodv, or ihc 
inflixion of a musical coi iposiiion Accord- 
ing to Dr Busby tlu stnet impoit of the word 
IS confiiiLcI to vocal music, ihougl) it has gt 
ncriUy hetn extended to that which is siuig oi 
piaved, and forms th it chain of sounds which 
IS cillcd a tune Frequently, the print ipal 
vof li part IS called the air 

Air, in the nnnagt, is that cadeuc»* or li- 
berty of motion In a horse, which natur illy 
disposes binn to work m the in in Jgc, an I rise 
with facility, measure, and justness of tune 

Many riding nn^ttrs tike the word ur in a 
confirieq sense, as signifMUg oiilv a manage 
that is higher, slower, and of a more tomplex 
x^ature than the terra i terra, while ouiers 
allow it a more extensive sigmficUion, so as* to 
include the terra i terra, in whim'll, if the Iwrse 
manage well, flicy siv the rider has hit 
upon the air of the horse ’ The walk, trot, 
and gallon, are in fftiunl not accounted aus, 
and yet there are some v try good pasters who 
by the word ur '•ignifv the motion of a horsed 
legs ujton a gallop For instance, they say, 
such Rliorsebas not a good or natpral air, or In 
other words he does pot bepd h^s fore legs snf- 
hciently — High airs, or high manage, are the 
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motions of i horse that rises higher thao the 
terra a tena» and works at cunets» balotades, 
cronpades^ and caprioles It will be necessa^^ 
when a horse hd5 the beginning, or first steps 
of rati^ed am, and alleccs a hi^ manage, to 
encourage ihis dtspo^-jtioo by gentle meins, 
rather than by forcing him to do too much at 
first I n>r tlicsc high airs are apt tO make a 
horse angry ♦ and vt ry much baulk and disheart- 
en him, w iRn he is too much pressed to them 
and befoic )ou attempt to leiip him, care 
should be tnken to hue hi^ shoulders well su 2 > 
pled Sec Pesai t, ind I^eapjnc 

Fo Aik ?’ a (iron the noUn ) 1 To ex- 
pose or opc j to iht air {Drydai) ^ logne 
enjoyment ol eIic air ( itldtsoa) 

Alli\ from «i;w, to talc awatf ) 

ijarnch so mined from its being a weed that 
rc^iiireb runovaf 

Air a Hiir grass \ genus of the chss 
and order tnanlni digvnu Its calyx two- 
valved, two-flouered, enrol tv\o-va!ved, florets 
without an impcrfict one between ihcm 
Ihecc are seventeen species of this grass, of 
which some in awned, and others awn less of 
the firsts five species arc found on the heaths, 
meadows, sandy pa at ares, or sea coasts of our 
own country, and of life list, two only arc 
natives of liriUin, and grow wild in otirpas^ 
turc-Iands 

AIH^BALI 00\S, fi gtnenl name given 
to of any light tubstanct filled with iii- 
fiamrnable air, or other pcrnnnently elastic 
fluid, whose specific gravity is considerably 
less than that of coinmoii atmo<:phcric air 

bee At ROST TION * 

AIR Bl AUOLll, a kind of vcsirula found 
in the bodies of fish, ind dcnonfinited ** the 
bound, by means whereof they ire enabled 
to sustain themselves in any depth of water, 
and eithiiT to rise or su k at picasuie The nir- 
bladder is the Stuuc with what is othcnvi e 
call^ the swimming-blyddcr it lies close to 
the batk-bone, and his a pret tv strong nms- 
tuJar coit whereby it can cortract itself Bv 
contricting this ba^, and ponrltnsing the air 
within it, fish cart m^ike their bodies srKcifi- 
cally heavier than wattr, 4 nd readily fall to 
theWtom, whereis the muscular fibres ceas- 
ing tf> act, mSf iir is again dilated, a id they be- 
3 pecificalit lighter thin wa^ and so 
§Vvim tmme Acconlmg to the d|l|jfcnt de- 
of contraction and diiitition of tins 
cr, they can k^^p hjgluror lowct’m the 
waller at pleasure*^ Jlence flounders, soles, rays, 
nkate, and such other fi;>hes as want this sac, 
^ found grovelling at the bottom of the 
Mratcr it Jsowfflg to this that dead fishes (un- 
lesi this membraT]<jl(as been previously broken) 
found swtmmt^oh the surface, the mu^cu- 
fibres tlycn ceasing t<l j«*t, inti w ith their 
^les stnperiillost, f<» the back bone canvtot 
and vhc distended ^ 1^ protruded into 
a|>^6m^n, and the bafck Js consequently 
. at Its upper ge^oidjng to their 

There ih heris ptaoed a ^afidttlar 
contatiur^ a i^uantil^ of red 
4£ltgKl , and It IS vciy ^rohaUc that the our con* 
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tamed In theswimmmg-bladderiis denvod floiiji 
this substance Frdtti the anterior part of thd 
bag go out iwo processes or aprtendiSes, sVliich^ 
according to (he gentlemen ot the French aCa*- 
demy, terminate in their fauces In a rarie^ 
of other fishes we find communications with 
some parts of the alimentary ^anal:, parlicularly 
the oesophagus and stomach The salmon has 
in opening from the fore ' end of the atr-bag 
into the oesophagus, which is surrounded by 
1 kind of niuscuur fibres *1111 herring has h 
fimnd-hkc passage leading from the bottom of 
the stomach into the air-bag, but it is not dc- 
ter-nincd whether the air enters the air-bag by 
this o|)cning, or comes out 1^ it the latter, 
however, seems to be the more probable op^» 
nion, the glandular body is found m all 
fishes, whereas there are several without this 
pissagc of communication 
Thfe indents were of opinion, that the air- 
hhddtr in fishes served for some purposes es- 
sentially ncrLs>sdry to life and Dr Priestley 
conjectured, that tlic raising or depressing 
the fish lb no’ the onl) use of these air-bl td- 
ders, but that thc^ also may serve some other 
pnrposcfl in the econoniv of fishes There are 
«i luy arguments indeed to be used on this side 
of the quei?f ion the most conclusn c of which 
IS, that all the cai uliginous kind of fishes 
want air-bhddcrs, and vet they rise to the top 
or sink to the bottom of the water without my 
diflicalty , and though most of the eel-kmd 
have an bladders, vet ihej cannot raise them- 
selves m the water without great difficulty 
Air-bladders, o*- ^ir-bacs, in onii- 
thologyi arc cells or receptacles of air in the 
bodies of birds, which com niunicatt with the 
lungs, and which are lodged both among the 
fleshy parts, and in the liollow bones of these 
animals Mr 7ohn Hiiuttr informs us, that 
the air cells which are found in the soft parts 
of birds, have no coinmnnic ition with tho 
cavity of the common cellular membrane ot 
the body, s6iiie of them communicate immc- 
dial h with one another, and all of them may 
be sa d to have a eommunicatiOn together, by 
means of the lungs i a common centre Some 
of them art plactd in larger cavities, such as 
tfie abdomen, others are so lodged in the in- 
terstices of parts, that they woultb at first, ap- 
pear tp be the common connecimg membranen 
as ihout the breast, axilla, The' bones 
which ^cccivc iir, arc of two kinds sotije, as 
thei»tcmmn, ribs, and vertebraj, have tfemt ifi- 
terrul substance divided into innttmer&blb 
cells , whilst others asy the fis hnmerr , anti tiiL 
os ft moris, arc hollowed out into one latgie 
canal The conjectures respecting the us6 of 
these cavitiLS are very various, but we canhot 
give them in detail here The inqui|itu ereader ^ 
may consult Hunter, m Phil Trans vol Ixiv 
p 205, a?c Dr Latham, lu Lmfi^an Trans 

vol IV p 04, Ike 

A'JRBUILT (from mr and hmli ) Built 
in the air 

A'JRliltAyl^N n Painted in air 
ATPER s (fmm To mr ) He that tamm 
to the ait ' 
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AIAE^ashijreof Scotknd, having it$p?ts- 
ctpal taw|» of th« mm name Aire is 66 miles 
bw of Edinburgh The county contains 
:i843bb people ^ 

A|K£, adi'^tnctof Artois, m theNetber- 
)and5» 08 caiHtal is tdso of the same name It 
lies S'JimIcs W fcomliisU Lat so 46 N 
Lona^S 32 £. 

AlH-CJrUN, III pneumatics, is \ macbine for 
ptQpelbng bullets with great violence, by the 
sole means of condensed air 
The first account we meet with of an air- 

f un IS in the Elemens d Artillene of David 
livaut, who was pnceptor to Lotus Xlll of 
Erince He ascribes the invention to one 
Mann, abui^er of Lisieux, nlio presented 
4 ?ne to Henry IV 

To constroct a machine of this kmd, it is 
only ncccbsary to tike a strong vessel of any 
sort, into which die air is to be thrown or con- 
densed by means of a sjringe, or otherwise, the 
more the better, then a valve is suddenly 
opened, which Ids the air csrajic by a smafl 
lube in which a bullet is placed, and which h 
thus vioU fitly forced out btforc the air 

It IS evident then, that the edect is produced 
by virtue of the elastic propeity of the air, tlie 
force of which, as has been shtvv n in i former 
article, is direct 1\ proportion il to its condensa- 
tion , ind therefore tlie grtiter quantity that 
cm be forced into the engine, the greater will 
be the effect Now this dlect will be exactly 
similar to that of a gun clnracd with powder, 
and therefore we can eavil) form a conijiarison 
between them for infl im< d mm powder is no- 
thing more than very condensed el isUe air so 
that the two forces are ex ictly similar Now 
It IS shewn by Mr Hobins, m his New Piin- 
ciples of Gunnery, that the fluid of infiauictl 
gun-jx)wder has, at the first moment, i foice 
of elasticity equal to about a 1000 times that of 
common air, and therefore it is necessary that 
air should be condensed a 1000 times more than 
in Us natural state, to produce the same effect 
la gun-powder But then it is to be consider- 
ed, that the velocities with which caual balls 
are impelled, ore directly pi opoitioilal to the 
s([uare roots of the forces , so th it if the nr m 
an air-gun be condensed onlv 10 limes, then 
the velocity it will project a ball with will be, 
by ^that rule, of that arising from gun- 
{tQvudec , and if the air w eie condensed 20 
Umes» It would communicate a velocity of \ of 
that of gun ^lowdcr But in reality the air- 
gun sliootfi Its ball with a much greater pro- 
portion of v^iljQipiljithan as above, and for tins 
luaison, that ns the reservoir, or luagaviite of 
conelensed air, is commonly very large in pro- 
portion u> the tube which conUins the ball, 

' Its density is very little altered by expanding 
throiigb that narrow tube, and co vscqu^ntly 
the ball is Urged all the wny bv nearly the 
same uinfoian force as at the first instant, 
ovbereas the elastic fluid irismg from mfl imed 
gun-pQwder la but very small ui proivoriion to 
tiibeor liarrel of the gun, occupying at 
indee^,; but a very ?maH portion nf it 
next the but-tnd , and therefore, b) dihtmg 
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into a comparatively large space, os it urges 
tile ball along flic barrel, its ilastK flirce is 
proporuonally weakened, and u atts always 
lesb and less on the ball in the hihi 1 rom 
which cause it fiAppeini that air condensed into 
a goofl Luge machine only 10 will shoot 

Its bdl with a velocity little interior to that 
given by the guniiowder And if the v the 
ofconinmmcationbc suddenly shut igam by i 
spring, alter opening it to let some air escipe, 
then the same collection of it Aiay serve to im- 
pel Jinny balls, one afteir another Tlie com- 
mon air-gun is mode of brass, and has two 
bairels, die inside barrel A, (jd S fig 1 ) 
which IS of a small bore, from whence the 
bullets are exploded , mda large barrel ECDR 
on the outside of it Iherc is a synnee SMP 
fixed in the stock of the gun, by which the air 
IS injected into the cavity betwieii the two 
barrels through the valve tP Die ball K is 
put down into its place m the small b'lrrel, 
with the rammer, is in any other gun At 
SL IS another valve, w hich, being opened hv 
tlic trigger O, permits the air to come behind 
the bullet, so as to drive it forwards If this 
V ah L be opened and shut suddenly , one charge 
of condensul ur may be sufficient fbr several 
di c liargcs of bullcJ^p , but if tht whole air be 
dirich irctd on ont single bullet, it w ill drive it 
out witri a greater Ibrce This discharge is 
effected b^ mctins of a lock placed as in other 
guns, for the trigger being pulled, the cock 
will go down and drive the level fig 1 
which will oixjn flic valve, and let m tho air, 
upon the bullet K 

Vir-guns of Idite yens have been much im- 
proved in ihtir qpnstruction big 2 repre- 
sents one made by tlie laU Mr B JM irlm 
which, fur simplicity and perfection, tx^ted^ 
d| others A IS the barr«-b with the lotk, 
stock, rim-rod, &c of the si/c and Weight of a 
common fowling-piccc tender the lock at ( , 
ih a round sutl lube, hiving a small mm cable 
pm in the insidt,vvhHh is pushed out when 
the trigger a is pulled, by the spiirtgwork 
within the lock, to this tube b, a hollow 
coi>jxr ball r sc rows, jierfectly iir tight This 
copper ball is fully cliargetl with condensed air 
by tW syringe B (fig 3 ) previous lo ns being 
applud 10 the tube h of fig S It is then evi- 
dent, that if a buWel he runmed down in the 
barrel^||te copper ball sen wed fist at Z», and 
the trUpt a hv pulkd, that the pm m h w iff 
b\ the action of the spring-work vv ithm the 
lock, forcibly strike out into the copper ball 
and thereby pushing in suddenly a valve within 
the copper ball, let out a ])ortion of the con- 
deubed air , which air w ill i ush up through the 
aiiertnrc of the Jock and torcibly act against 
the bullet, dm mg it lo the distance of 6o or 
70 yards, or further If the air be strongly 
conaensed, at every discfi irjje only a pomohol 
tlie air escapes from the ball , thitefore, by tt- 
cocking the jnece, another discharge may be 
made « and this repeated to il^. cumouut of 1 6 
or l6 tunes An additional barrel Is sometimes 
nia^k , and applied for the discharge of shot, 
instead of the one above desenbed 
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The air m the conpr ball is conrleiiscd by 
meanaaf the syringe h (fig 3 )» m >be follow- 
ing manner The ball r is screwed quite close 
on the top of the syringe At the cad of the 
steelnpOinted rod o, is a stout ring, through 
^vhich passes the rod k upon this rod the leet 
should be hrmly set, then the hands are to he 
applied to iht two handles «, fixed on the side 
ot the barrel of thi sjnnge Now by moving 
the barrel B 8te<wlilv up lud down on the rod 
a, the M c will become charged with con- 
densed air, and it miy be e4i.sily known when 
the ball is is full is possible, by the irresistible 
action ibal the in makes agunst the piston 
when voii arc working tlie 8>rmgi At the 
end of the roo L is umally a four square holc» 
which with the rod serves is a key to fasten 
the bill r fast on the screw /» of the gnu and 
syringe close to the orifice in tlie ball r In 
the inside is fixed a ^al^t and spring, which 
gi\eswa\ for the admission of air, but tqiou 
Its e nission comes close up to tiie onlice, 
shutting up the internal air Hie piston-rod 
■works air tight, by a coll ir of L ithcr on it, in 
in the barrel B, it is therefore phi n when the 
barrel vs dnwn up, tlic air will rush in at the 
hole k When the barrel is jiushcd (low n, the 
air therein contained will have no other w i\ to 
pass from the pressure of the piston but into 
the bdl r nt top, the birrel being dnwn up, 
the operation js)ep( ited, until the coiidens ition 
IS so strong is to resist the action ot the piston 

Sometimes the syringe is ipplicd to (he end 
of the band C ( ee hg 4 ) , tlie lock and trig- 
ger shut up in a briss case d, and th< trigger 

ulled, or (list barge ni idc, by pulling the chain 

In tins com ruarci there is i round ehiinber 
for the condensed air at the end of the sjtmge 
at e, and it has a \al\e acting in a similar man- 
ner to that of the copper hall hen this 
inatrnment is not m use, the brass case d is 
mad^to licic oil inti the mstruincnt Uitn be- 
comes ^ walking stick, from which circiim- 
atmcc and the birrel being nude of canc, 
brass &.c it has root i v ed tlu ippdhtton of the 
Air-caup The head of thi c me unscrews and 
iiikfN oft at o where ilu cxtrLmil} of the piston- 
rod in the barn I is shown an roii rod is 
placed in a ring it the end of this, and the air 
cond<.n:>ed m the harrd m asimil tr manner to 
that of the gun as ahmc i but its foict of action 
IS iibt near so stiong and |Krjii inent 19 that of 
the latter 

The Miganne Air-^gun WI8 imcntedupon 
the aaina priueiple as the foregoing, by that 
ingenious artv;t L t olbe Bj this comma lee 
ten bulkts are so lodged in a cavit\ , ne ir the 
pliaec of (iischarg , that lhe\ my bv drawn into 
thcahootmgibarrcli and sneccscmly discharged 
•o fast as 10 be negirly of the s^imc use is so m my 
diftcrentguns bee Desaguliers Phd \o\ it 

P om . 

AJR^HOIp t a hoTc toaelmit the iir 

AiH^JAi KFl a «ort of ja(?ket made of 
leather, mwhieh iresf\efil bogs of bhddeis, 
eOfXipO^ of the same mat^enals, and oommu- 
luaitmgj wtrh eaph other By the help of these 


bladders, which are placed near the 
tht wearer is supported m any water, without 
inakii^ an ftffbrt to swim 
AIRI, Air IMA, or Aipihoza, (Indian,) 
the cassada, a poisonous Indian root 
A'llllNPSS ff(froinoiry) 1 Kxposare to 
the dir, openness 2 lightness, gi>'®tY » levity 
{I^eUon) 

A'lRlNG s (from atr ) A short journey to 
take the air {Addtson) 

Airing ot horses, a part of the manage 
highly adv mtageous to them in several respects , 
first, if the dir be pure, it purifies the blood, 
md purges the Ixxiy from many gross humours, 
niid 80 mures the creature to exercise ami fa- 
tigue, that he is seldom hurt by either, when 
properly taktn nre of Secondly, it teaches 
him to let his wind rate eq^uall}, or keep time 
with the other motions of liis body Tliirdl), 
it excites in ippctite, without which neither 
giliopcrs nor hunters will he able to perform 
tl eir resp'“cti\e ofhccs, with case tothenischf-s, 
01 sUisiaction to their owners 

J he best time for airing such horses as arc 
too fit IS s ud liy some to be before sun rising 
and after its stiting, while oihtrs are of a 
coiitrirj opinion, and isscrt that the coldness 
ot the ur M these times is too great for the 
1111 in d to he pxposul to, pirticularlv if he be 
subject to rheums, catarrhs, or other similar 
complaints, which dews and cold fogs ire well 
known to inert ase IjCt him not l>c brought 
out the 1 till the snn has risen, when the air 
will he more mild and tcinpente, and the ex- 
ercise rather invigorate than hurt his spirits, 
and have a jjrcatei tendency to iiicreaw, 
bodil\ strcn^Ui than to impair or reduen: it 
Nor will It be found a very difficult matter 
by these me ms alone to bring down a horse s 
fdt, thit loo high in flesh, md reduce him 
to a clear, healthy, mode rate stale of body , tor 
It IS hut miking his airings longer, and his 
exercise a little more severe, which will soon 
reduce him to a perfect wind and true courage 
bee FxFRCisfc 

A a (from atr ) Wanting com- 

nuinicition with the free air (Shahprare) 
AIBLINCt ^ (from att ) A joung, light, 
gd} person (Brn Johnson) 

Altt-PIPIiS, an invention for drawing fou! 
air out of ships, or my other cold places, by 
means of fire 1 hese pipes were first disco- 
veicd by a Mr Sutton, a brewer in lAindon, 
md from him have got the mine of SuttonS 
Air pipes Tne pnnoiple on which their 
opcKiiion depends is no other than that air la 
necessary for the ©npport of fire, and, if it hav^e 
not access from the pl0ice6 most adjacent, will 
not fail to come fVom those that are more re- 
mote Thus, in a common furnace, the aif 
enters through the ash-hole, but tf this he 
closed up, ami a hole made in the skIc of a 
furnace, the air will rush 111 with great violence 
through that hole If a tube of any length 
whatever be inserted m this hole the air will 
ru'^h through the tube itito the fire, and of cona 
seipienee mere will he a conttuued eireulaH. 
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of mt in th^t place where the extremity 
of the tii^ IS laid Mr button s contrivance 
then amounts to this As, in every ship of 
any bulk, there is already provided a copper 
or l>oiiina-placc proportionahle to the size of 
the vesBel, it is projiosed to clesr the bsd air 
by means of the fire already u**ed under the 
<K)p^»ets or boihnp;-pHccs for the necessary 
of the ship It is wtll know n, tli it, under 
'every such copper or boikr, there irc placetl 
4 wo holes, separated b) a prate , the nrst of 
which 19 for the tire, imi the otlier for the 
nshes falling from it, ind thu tl ere is also a 
fluetroin tlu fire-pl kc upward, by whichAhe 
smoke of the fire is disch irgcd it some con- 
venient place ot the «hip it is alio viell 
known, that the fire oiict liphud in these fire- 
places lb only preserval by the const int 
dranpht of air through these two hoks and 
flue , and th it if the hole s are closely stopped 
up, the fire, tliougii burning ever so briskly 
before, lb immediitoly put out But if, after 
shutting up these hoks, another hole is open- 
ed, comiiiuiiuatinp with any other room or 
any place, iiid with tht fire, it is clear the 
fire must burn *is befort, there being a like 
draucsbtof air through it as there was before 
the stopping up of the first hoks It is there- 
fore proposes! that, m older to cjcir the holds 
of ships of thi b vd ur coiitiintd in them, the 
two holes aliovt-inen tinned the fire place ind 
i h-pldcc, he both closed up with substantial 
and tight iron doois and a copper or leiden 
pipe, of sufficient si/t be ) iid from the hold 
into the ash-place, tor llu. di aught of air to 
come m that w ly to ftid tlu hie And tliiis 
It stems plim, from whit ha« been already 
said, that there will bt, from the hold, a eon- 
'll ant discharge of the air , and tonseqiienlly 
that air, so disc liarged, must be as constantly 
supplied byfr sh ur down llit lialcbe^ or such 
tuner conuminications as are opened into tht 
hold And it into this principal pipe soliid 
into the hold otlur pipts arc kt in, cominu- 
iiicdting rtsjKCtivcly citlu r with the well or 
lower decks, it mu I follow, that part of tlic 
ur consuned m fit ding the fire must be re- 
sj)U lively dnwn out of all sucli places to 
which the 0011111111010 lUon shall be so made 

AIR-PUMP, I mat hint, bv meins wrhticof 
tbe air may be cxbiiistetl oiu of proper vessek 
"Ihe use indeficctof the air pump is, to make, 
what we ptipularly call, i vacunm, but this, 
in reality, is only a dcguc of rarefaction sufii- 
cicnt to snspeiid the ordinary eflects of the 
attnospherc Bj this maohii c, therefore, we 
learn, in ‘?oinc incisure, wint our earth would 
be without an atmosphere. , and how much 
all vital, generative, nutntivc, and alterative 
power dqicnd iqioii it 

The princtpk on which the air-pump is 
constructed, is the elasticiiy of tbe oir, as that 
on which the common, or w iter piimj> is 
founded, is the gravity of the same ur 1 he 
structure of the air-pump is, in n^clf more 
fiiwiple even than that ot the water pump — 
The latter «mpposes two principles, gra\ ity and 
dasticity hkewise so that the water-]>unip 


must first be an air-pump, 1 c it must nvrefy 
the ur before it can raise the water — in effect^ 
water, biinga dormant iinclistic fiuid, needs 
some external agent to m ike it isc t iid v\ herc- 
as ur ascends in virtue of its own elislic ac* 
tivity Its nitural tendenev is, to uparate, and 
leive iviCLium^ and all that remains for art, 
IS to prevent the atuluent air from supplying 
the pi ICC of that winch tlius sjH>ntaiiU)usly 
flies iwav The invention of tins noble in- 
struraeiil, to which tbe present age is meiebted 
for so many fine discoveries, is ascribed to 
Otto lie Guericke, the celebrated consul of 
M ij^ckbnrg, who exhibited his first public 
e\|)crimcnts thcrcwiili bcfoic tht tmpnror 
and the states of (.It nnanv, at tlic brcikmg up 
of the inijicnai diet a Uatisbon, in the >ear 

Giitricke, mdifTertnl ibont th^ soluarv pos- 
session of in invention vv Inch give tnttrtiin- 
nent to niimberb who tame tostc iiia won dtr- 
fiil expcnnunt«, give i minute description ot 
all his j)iu iiiiiatic ippai itus to Gispar Schot- 
tiis, professtrof m iinemiti^s at WirtembtrL 
who publish ul it with tht iiithors tonsent 
with an iccount of some of is pe rform im es, 
first m 1 ()j 7 in his jMcclnnica U^dnulito- 
pneuinatica , and tlien in Ins Technic a Cunosa, 
in a cunnus collection of ill the won- 

derful performanets of art vv Inch hecolkrud 
by i torrespondence over ill Burope 

Otto (/iitnc ke*s air-pump eon ists of a gl iss 
recciv cr A (fig 2 pi 1 0 ) of a form ne irly 
suberic al, fitted up with a briss cip and cock 
B Tlic no/zle of tin cap w is hxtd to i sy- 
ringe ( ni also of briss, bent at 1 > into half 
a right mgJc This had i valve at 1 ), open- 
ing from the receiver into the syringe, and 
shutting w hen jiri ssed 111 the opyiositt direction 
111 the uppe r side of the vyringe there is another 

V live T% opening from the syiingt int'o the 
e'xternal air and sliultinj. vvhtn pressed m- 

V ardi 1 he piston had no v dve 1 ho sv- 
rin„t, the cotl 15 , and ttie joint of the tube, 
were immersed in a ci'-itrii filled with water 
hiom tliiv description it is easy to understand 
the ojj^rition of tbe instriuneiii M hen the 
piston w 1 drawn up from the hotioni of the 
«vTingc the valve b was kept shut, by the 
pre sure ot the extern il air, and the valve D 
openeei bvlhc elastieii) of the ui 111 the receiver 
when It pushed down agiin, the valvcD 
immediately shut by the superior elasticity of 
the mr in Ine syringe , and when this was suf- 
ficiently compressed, it opened the valve F, 
and vr is di charged 1 1 was immersed in w ater, 
that no atr might find its way through the 
joints or cod s 

It would seem that thi machine was not 
very perftet, for Guericke sws that it took 
several hours to produce an evacuation of a 
inoder ite si/ed vessel, hut ht says, that when 
It was in good orck r, the rare faction (for he 
ai.knowle(lj;es that it was not, nor could be^ a> 
complete ev acuation) was so great» that when 
the cork wih ojiened, and water admitted, it 
filled til receiver ‘'O as sometimes to leave no 
more th* n tlie bul* of a pea filled with air 
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This 4SR btite siwpnsji:^, for, tf the valre F 
he plac!e4 a» fiir from the bottom of the syinnge 
as lit ^hottoss figure, it would appear tliat 
ihe mefaetion could xuh be greater than what 
arise from the air m Di* exjiaiiding till it 
HUed the whole springe because, as sodu as 
tihto pi$toti in itb descfiiiC'ixiases b itoandtsebaroe 
ido^ulote air, but must compress it betss^beu F 
and tht bottom, to be expanded again when 
the piston IS drawn up It la probiUsle that 
the pisum was not t cry tight, but that; on press* 
AUg it down it allowed the air to pass it, and 
the water iii which the whole was immersed 
preienlcd the return of llie air \%heii it was 
diiawn up ag u n ind this accounts for the great 
tniie iitwcssary for producing the desired rate- 
faction 

Ouericke, being a genileman of fortune, 
spared no expenct, and added a part to the 
machine, which saved his numerous visitants 
the trouble of hours attendance before they 
could see the curious experiments with the 
rirefied air He made a large copper vessel G 
(fig 3 ), having a pipe and cock below, which 
passed througii the floor of the chamber into an 
under apaitment, where it was joined to the 
ayringc immersed in the cistern of water, and 
worhod by a lucr The upper pirt of the 
vessel terminiited mi pipe, hmiished w ith a 
stop-cock H, •surrounded with a small brim to 
hold water for preventing the ingress of air 
On the top was another cap I, also filled with 
water, to protect the junction of the pipes with 
the receivftr K This great \ cssel n as alwiys 
kept exKaa*«led, and workmen attended below 
When experiments were to be performed in 
the reccis cr Iv, it w as set on the top of the great 
vessel, and the cock H was opened The air 
in K immtdutelydiflu'ied itself etpially between 
the two vessels, and was so much more rirefied 
the receiver K was smaller than the vessel 
ir \\ hen this rarefaction was not sufficient, 
the attendants bdow immediately worked tiie 
, pump 

These particular*^ deserve to be recorded, as 
they show the inventive genius of this cele- 
brated philosopher, and because they are useful 
even 11) the present advanced state of the studv 
Ouendke* method of excluding air from aU 
the joints of his ajip iratus, by inuuersing these 


hme lately afUed to air^fninps hy Haas aiiJ 
Hutilejr as new inventtott^ 

Guenckes object was pot solely fo^prociirv 
a vessel void of «atr> but to exhaust tneaiv whicli 
was already in itt and his principle waa jdus 
power which Ite suspected to be in atr of let* 
mndmg Uself into a greater space when the 
force w^islremoved which lie $im|)Osed to com-* 
press It He expressly toys (Tract de £xpo 
nmentis Ma^ehurgicis, et in Lpist ad Schot- 
tum,) that the cputrtvance occurred to hnn 
accidentally when occupied with exceninenta 
on the TomccUian tube, in which he found 
tiiat the air would realiv expand,, and com^ 
pletely fill a much larger space than what jt 
usually occupied, and Uiat he had found no 
limits to the expansion, evincing tins by facts 
which we shall perfectly understand bv and by 
Ihts was a doctrine quite new, and required a 
philosophical mind to view it in a genual and 
systematic manner, and it must be owned that 
his manner of treating the subject is equally 
remarkable for ingenuity and for modesty, 
(Epist ad bchottum ) 

His doctrine and his machine were soon 
spread ov er Europe It was the age of htciaiy 
ardour and philosophical curiosity, and it la 
most pleasant to us, who, standing on ^he 
shoulders of our predecessors, can ^ee far around 
us, to observe tlie eagerne8j> with which every 
new, and to us frivolous, experiment was pe^ 
peat^ and canvassed The worshippers of 
Aristotle were daily receiv ing severe mortifica- 
lions from the experimenters, or empincs as 
they affected to c ill tViem, and thw exerted 
themselves strenuously in support of his now 
tottering cause This contributed to the rapid 
propagation of every disQOv ery , and it was a most 
profitable and respectable business to^ through 
the chief cities of Germany and Prance ex- 
hibiting philosophical experiments 

About this Ume the foundations of the Roy-* 
al Society of London were laid IVlr Bo}je» 
Mr Wren, lord Brounker, t)r Wallis, ami 
other cunous gentlemen, held meetings at Oxr 
ford, in which were received accounts of what- 
ever was doing m the study of nature , and 
many experiments were exhibited The re- 
searches of Galileo, Torricelli, and I^cal, con- 
cerning the pressure of the air, greatly cngiged 
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to tins day been found cftectual , and there fre- 
^ently occur experiments where this exclusion 
tor a long tunc is absolutely ncccssarv In 
such cases if is necessary to construct little cups 
or cisterns at every joint, and to fill them with 
water or oil In a letter to Schottus, 166J2-3, 
he describes very ingenious contrivances for 
producing complete rarefaction, after the elas- 
ticitv ot the remaining air has been so far di- 
minished that It IS not able to open tin. valves 
He opem the exbnuattng valves by a plug, 
which IV phshed in by the hand, and tlie dis 
rhargmg valve is opened by a small pump 
ptiwvd on Its outside, so that «t opens into a 
void instead of opetmvq against the iiressure of 
Ihe atmo^iphere rSce SdioUi Tcchnica Cu^ 
Tios**, p 08 70 ) Ikcsc contnranccs lu\c 


to their discovenes Mr Boyle, the most ar- 
dent and successful studior of o^^ture, had the 
principal share m these improvements, his m- 
quisitive mind being aidw by an opulent 
tortune In a letter to his nephew lord Xhixi^ 
garvon, he says that he had made many at- 
tempts to see the appearances exhibited by 
bodies freed from the pressure of the air He 
had made Tomcehum tubes, havingasmall ves- 
sel a-top, into winch he put soma bodies be- 
fore filling the tubes With mercury, so that 
when the lube was set upright, and the mer- 
cury run out, the bodies were in vacuo He 
had also abstracted tlxe water {rom a vessel, by 
a small punfq>, b> means of Us weight, having 
prevmusly put bodies into the vessel along Wftlt 
die water. But all t^icse were Aoty trou* 
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Ha was delightaj ly more eK]^itiou$> and al^ tighter^ than 
whvii he learned ifOin ScIsettus^B first pufalitia^ eiamniy oemeats which he had formerly used 
tton, that counsdior Gitertckc liad ejected for secimtig the jourts 

this by the e^tj^aitsivc power of the air, and He was now assisted by Dr Hooke, proba^ 
smmedfidtely ^et abodt wimtnicting a machine bly the most ingcnccais and in\cntive mechanic 
from hw own ideas, no description of Gue* that tlie world has ever seen T.hi 8 person 
rieke a ^ing then paldished m ide a great improvement On the air-pnm]>. 

It consisted of a receixcr A fig fi (pi 8 ), by if^lying two syringes xvhose pibton rods 
fnrmsh^ with a stop-cock B, ana springe CD wore worked hy the same wVieel* and putting 
placed m a vert foil |)ositton below the receiver vahes in tht pistons in the same manner as «i 
Its valve C was m its bottom, close adjoining the piston ol u coininon pump Thts cvident- 
to the entry of tht pi|>e of communication, doubled the expedition of the pumps opera- 
ind tile hole by which the air issued was fur- lion , ind greatly diminished the labour of 
ther hoctircd by a plug, which could be rciwo- pumping 

veil Tht piston was moxed by a wheel and This is therefore the form of the air-pump 
rack -work The recen cr of Gncncke s pump which is most generally used ill ox er Furopcv 
was but ill adapted for any considerable variety Some traces of nsiional pre^xisfaession remain 
of expi. rinu nts , and accordingly very few were In (:*crmany, an pumjis au fr<t|neiitiy made 
made m it Mr Box le s receiver harl a laige after the original modu of Gucrukes (Wolff 
^ixenmg Er, with a strong glass margin To C^clomathesis), and the hrcucli gtncrallvxMe 
this w 18 fitted a strong brass cap, pierced with the pump made by Papin, though cxtrcineiy 
a hole G in its middle, to which was fitted a awkward We shall give a description of 
plug mund into !t, and shapixl like tlic key of Bojies air-pump as finall) improved hy 
i COCK The extremity of this key w is fur- HawkesLec, which, with some small ac^om- 
rushed with a screw, to which could be affix- nioditions to particular x lews, still remains the 
cd a hook, or a V intly of ijie^es foi supfxirtmg most approved form 

what was to he examined m the receiver, or Here follows the description from Desagii- 
for producing various motions within it, with- hers 

out admitting the air Ihia was fin ther guard- It consists of two brass barrels a a, n a (pi 
cd against by means of oil poured round tlie 8 fig 0 ), 12 inches high an<l 2 wide Ine 
key, where it Wife retained b\ tlie hollow cup- pistons ire raised and depressed by turning the 
111 e form of the Cover With all these nrecau- w'liich h h This is fastened to nn axis pd»$- 
tionfi, however, Mr Boyle ingenuously con- mg thn>ugh a strong Uxitlud wheel, which 
fesses, that it was but seldom, and with great ms hold of the teeth of the ricks recc 
difhcuhx, that he could pioduce an extreme Inen the one is raised w hile the other is de- 
degree of rarefaction, and it appears by Guc- prcsiycd, by which means tht valves, which 
ricKe s letter to Sehottus, that in this respect are made of limber bladder, fixed m the upper 
the Magdebuigh njachine had the advantage part of cxch piston, as well as in the openings 
Hut most of Bojies very interesting experi- into the bottom of the barrels, ])erfori 4 i their 
ments did not rtojUire this extreme rarefaction , olhee of tlischirging the air from the barrels, 
and the variety of them, and their philosophic and admitting into them the iir from the re- 
imix)rtmcc, compensated for this defect, and ceiver to be iluiwards dischargid , and when 
soon eclipsvd tlu fimeof the inventor to such the receiver comes to be pretty well exhausted 
a degree, that the «tate of air in the receiver of its air, the pressure ol the itinosphcre in the 
was gcuerall) denominated the vacuum Bovlc- descending piston is nearly bO great, that the 
anum, and the air-pomp was called inachina power requned to raise the other is little more 
Bo}leana It does not appear that Guericke than is necessary for overcoming the friction 
wa^ it all solicitous to mimtam his claim to of the piston, which renders this pump pre- 
priontyof invention He seems to have been f-ribit to til others, which require more force 
of a truly noble and philosophical mriid, aim- to work thtrii as the rarefaction of the air in 
tug at nothing but the adv ineement of «cicdcc the recen t r advances 

Mr Boyle found, tliat to make a vessel air- The barrels arc set in a brass dish almut 
tight It was suflu lent to place a pitce of wet two inches deep, filled with water or oil to 
or Oiled leather on its bnrn, and to lay a flat prevent the insinuation of air Ihe barrels 
folate of metal upon this The pressure of the are screwed tight down by the nuts c c, c c, 
eitternnl ait squeezed the two solid bodies so which force me frontispiece f f down oit 
hard together, that the soft leather effectuallv them, through which the two pillars ^ g g 
excludetl It This enabled him to render the pass 

ivliple madune incomparablv more convenient From between the barrils rises a slender 
for a variety of experiments He caused tbfe brass pine h //, communicating with each by a 
eondttihpipe to terminate In a flat plate w hich perforation m llic transverse pieee of braas on 
he Coveredfwith leather and on this be set the which they stand The upfjer end of this pipe 
glass hall Of receiver, which had both ns upper com mumcaies with another perforated piece 
and lof^er brim around flat He covered the brass, which screws underneath tlie plate 
iippet oriflce in hlie manner with a piece of 1 1 r t, of ten inches iliainLter, and surronndcfl 
failed tcather tmd a flat plate, having cocks and with a brass nm to prevent the Bheddim, of 
ft variet) ’'of other perforations and contnxances water used in some < xpenments This pien 
vmted to Ids jHirposcs This he foi^nd mfinite- of brass has three branches 1 st, A hoiuontal 
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otie communieatitig with the conduit pipe Jih 
2 An ttpn^t One bcrewtd into the iniildle of 
the ptimp-plate, and tenninaiing in a small 
pipe ky n$ing about an inch abo\e it 3d» Is 
a ]^>erpendicuiar one, lookmg dou awards in the 
Continuation of the pipe /, and haiing a hol- 
low Bcrtw in ils end receiving the brass cap of 
tho gage pipe / / / /, which is of glaii^ 34 
inches long, and immersed m a glass cistern 
fW *n hlkd with mercury *11118 is coieretl a-top 
with a cork float, carrying the weight of a 
light wooden sc lie divuled inio inches, which 
are numbered fi-om the surface of the mercury 
in the cistern *1 his sc tie will therefore rise 
and Idl with the mercury iii the cistern, and 
indicitc the ti uc el< \ ition oi th it in the tube 

Tlierc IS 'i stop-cock ininicdiiiely dho\e the 
insertion of the gage pipt , bv which its com- 
niunicatton may be cut ofl *1 here is aiiollier 
at n, by which a com mm nation is opened 
with the external iir ior allowing its readmis- 
sion, and tl ere la someumeb another immedi- 
ately withm the uisirtion of the conducl-piije 
for cutting off the commanK. ilion lietween the 
receiver and the pump I his is pirticularly 
UoCful when the raid ictiou is to be continued 
long, as there arc by these me ms liu cr 
chances of the insuiuatioii of air by the miny 
joints 

The reccuer are madt tight by simplv set- 
ting them oil the pump plate with i piece of 
wet or oiled leather between, and the rcceix- 
ers, which are open a-top, hive a briss cover 
set on them m the same m inner In ilicse 
covers there ire various perforations and con- 
tnv ances for v arious purposes The one in the 
figure has a slip wire pissing through i collar 
of oiled leather, hiving a hook or a screw in 
Its lower end for h inging my thing on, or pro- 
ducing a variety of motions 

Sometimes the receivers are set on mother 
plate, which has a pipe screwed into its niid- 
dU, furnisbtd with i •^top cock and a screw, 
which fits the middle pipe A When the rarc- 
iaetion has been made in it, the ccx;k is shut, 
and then the whole may be unscrewed from 
the pump, md removed to any convenient 
place 'I'tm is called a transporter plate 

It only remuns to cjmUm the gage / / / / 
Jn the ordinary state of the ur its elaatuity 
balances the pressure of the incumbent atmo- 
sphere We find this from the force that is 
TUtes&arv to Rquet/e it into less bulk in opjiosi- 
tton to tills elasticity Thi refore the elasticity 
of the air increases with tlievicimt) of its par- 
ticks It IS therefore reasonable to expect, 
thit when we allow it to occupy more room, 
and Its particles art further asunder, its eh^ti- 
eitv will Iw; dimuiishcd, l hough not annihi* 
litni, tliat IS, It will no longer bahiire the 
/ '/io/e jircosme of the atmosphere, though it 
may slsU ^lalance pan of it If therefore an 
upri^itt pijie have Its lotvei eu4 immersed in a 
of mereniv, and communie4te by its up 
y»er «nd wnli a ytssel t ontammg rarefieu, ihen- 
forO' less tlaatic, ah, w should e^lieCt tbat the 
pretb’bihY of the air will prevail, and force the 
m^rciir) into d/c tube, uul cause it to ri e *o 
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such a height that the v^ eight of the mercuryf 
joined to the elasticity of the rarefied air acting 
on Its upper surface, shill be exactly equal to 
the whole pressure of the atmasplure The 
height of the mercuty is the exact measure of 
that part of the whole pressure which is not 
balanced by the elasticity of the rarefied air, 
and Its deficiency from the height of the mer- 
cury in the rorruH lhan tube is the exact mea« 
sure of this remaining elasticity 

It IS ev ideiit, therefore, th it the j^pc will be 
a scale of the <1 isticity of the rcmaimng air, 
and will indicate m some sort the degree of ra- 
refaction for there must be some analogy be- 
tween the density of the air and its elasticity, 
and wc have no reason to nnagmc tliat they So 
not lucrcise and dimmish together, although 
we may be ignorant of the law, that is, of the 
change of el istieity corresponding to a known 
change of density This is to bt discov ered by 
ev]x:runent, a ul the air-piini|> itself fiinushes 
us with tlu best experiments for ^his puipose 
After 1 m tying till the mcrciirj in the gage bis 
attained half the height of that in the Torrieel- 
han tube, shut the eomiiuinu ation with the 
barrels and gage, and admit the w itcr into the 
receiver It will go in till all is ag^un in equj- 
libiio vwith the piessure of the atmosphere, 
that IS, till the air in the rtceivtr has collapsed 
into Its udturil bulk Thisove tan accurately 
me isure ind compare with the whole capacity 
of the receiver, and thus nbUin the precise 
degrtc of niefaction corresponding to half the 
nitural elasticity We can do the same thing 
with the elasticity reduced to one third, one 
fourth, Ac and thus discover the whole law 
Notwithbtindmg the great excellency of Mr 
Haw k she e s air pump, it w is still subject to in- 
conveniences, from which it was in i great 
measure relieved bj some contrivances of Jjklr 
Smeaton, which are dcscriled at large in the 
Philos Trans, for the year 17 >2 *1 he pnnci- 

jial iinprov ements suggested by M r Sme iloii 
rel itc to the g ige the valves of the piston, and 
the piston going closer down to the liottom of 
tlu barrel, for his pump has only one By 
the lasted these, the air was extracted more 
perfectly at each strol c By the sccoiul he 
remedied an iiicOnv e me ncc arising from the 
valve-liolc of the piston bein » too wide proper- 
ly to supjKirt the bladder valve which covered 
11 instead of the usual circular orifice. Mi 
Smeaton iierforatecl the ) ibton with seven small 
and e([ual hexagonal holes, one in the centre, 
and the other six around, forming together the 
appearance of a transverse section of a boney- 
roiiib, the bars or divisions between winch 
servul to support the pressure of the air on the 
valve His gage cxinsists of a bulb of glass, of 
a pear-like shape, and caiiablc of holding abou^ 
half a ]X)UDd of quicksilver it is open at the 
1 nverend, the other terminating m a tube her-^ 
inetically sealed , and it has annexed to it a 
scale, divided into j>arts of about 1-fOth of 
ineh, and answering to the lOOQth part of the 
whole ca|>acity During the < xhaustipn of th^ 
receiver, the gage is susjiended in it by a 
but wnen the pump has been worked aa muc^ 
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as necessary^ ilie gage is pushed down, tilt the 
Open end be ^m^lerw in a bason of c^uicksilver 
placed undenieath Tlie air is thcti let into 
the receiver again, and the quickbiUcr driven 
hy It from the bason, up into the gage, till the 
aif rem uiung in it become of the same density 
as the air without, and as the air always ukes 
the highest place, the tube being up|>cnnost, 
the cxj^nsion will be determined b> the nuin* 
her of divisions occupied by the air at the top 
This aic pump is made to act also as a condense 
ing engine, as some German machines liarl 
done before, by the very simple apiiaratus of 
turning a cock 

Bymc.iiis of thisgige, Mr Smeaton judged 
tliat his m’lchine was incomparably better tnan 
any former onc^, as it seemed to rarefy the ^ir 
lu the receiver 1000 , or even 2000 tunes, while 
the best of the former construction only rare- 
fied about 140 turns and so the rase has since 
been always undtrstood, an implicit couhdenre 
biing pheed in Mr Smeaton s accuracy, till 
the fill icy wis accidentally detected in the 
manner rualed at hrge by Mr N'uriic in the 
Philos Innsac for the ycir 1777 From 
this history it a])pc irs that a coiiswlerablc dif- 
fertnee alw lys subsisted Ix-tvcccn the mcisurcs 
of exlnustion fiiniishtd bv the ptir-ga^jt, and 
the usual lonr and short lube gigcs, a dificr- 
eiice which wis ascribed by tht hon Mr C a- 
vcudish to moisture Hence, Mr Nairnc 
concluded that, li he were lo ivoid moisture ns 
much as ixissible, the tw o gages should ne irly 
agree And in fact they were found so to do, 
each shewing \ rarefiction of about 600 when 
ill moisture w is perfectly cleared away from 
the pump, and the plate and the edges of tht 
receiver were securecl by i cement instead of 
setting it upon a soaked leathi r, is m the usual 
way 

A very important improvement is that by 
Mr Cuthbertson, then of AinsUrdam, but 
now of London, which wr sh ill Inie describe 
but must be allowed lo observe, beforehand 
that the same construction was invented, and 
in part executed, before the tiul of 1779 , by 
Dr Daniel Kutherfortl, now professor of Ixjta- 
ny in the university of Edinburgh, who was at 
that time engaged m exjicnmeiits on the pro- 
duction of air during the combustion of bodies 
in contact with nitre, and who was vastl) de- 
sirous of procuring a more complete abs trie non 
of pure aerial matter than could be e fleeted by 
Mr Smeaton & pump The doctor s disserta- 
tion on this siihicct was read in the PJiiIoso- 
phical Society of Edinburgh lu this disserta- 
tion the doctor appears fully apprised of 
the existence of pure vital air in the nitrous 
acid as its thief ingredient, and as the c ui^c of 
Its most remarkable phenomena, and to want 
but a step to the discoveries which have enno- 
bled the name of M I avoisicr He was par 
ticularly anxious to obtain apart this distin- 
guisluhg ipgredieiit in its composition, and, tor 
this pfi^pose, to abstract completely from the 
i^fcljl he suhiected it to cxamin ition 
cilery pAflicle of elastic matter It was pro- 
{k)sed to him tp cmer the bottom of Mr bmaa* 
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ton s piston with some clammy matter, which 
should take hold of the bottom valve, and start 
it when the piston was drawn up Soon after, 
the doctor shewed a drawing of a pump, hiv- 
ing a conical metal valve in the bottom, tm- 
nislud with a long slender vvirc, sliding in the 
inside of the piston-rod with i gentk trictiou, 
sufhejent for lifting the valve, and securtd 
ag mist all chance of failure by a spring a top, 
which look hold of i notch in the inside of the 
piston rtKl about a quarter ot an inch from the 
lower end, so as certainly to lift tht valve dur- 
ing the last qua ter of an inch uf the piston s 
motion Bull" an excellent nicchanie, he 
hid exccLiUd a valve on this principle, and 
was fully satisfied with its performance But 
having aire idv eonfiuned his doctrines respect- 
ing the nitrous aeid by lueontrovertibk expe- 
riments,^ his wishes to improve the air pump 
lost tlitir incitement aid he thought no mor*. 
ot it, and not long after this, the irdourof the 

J philosophers of tlie ’It3ltrian Society it Hacr- 
cm and AmsUrdam exf ittd the ellorts of J\Jr 
Cuthbertson their instiunient-makcr, to the 
same puipost, and produced one of the most 
jierftct dir-pumps that has yet ippcirtd Wc 
sliUl gve i df scnption ol it, anl an itcouht 
of its pcrtoini inec, in the inventors own 
words 

Cuthl ertson\ Atr Pump — In pi 10 is a 
perspective view of tins pump, with its two 
principal ^^ages -.crewed into llitii places 
Uhcse need not be used together, except m 
cases where the utmost exaclness 1 required 
In common experiments one of them is re- 
moved, and a stop-scrcw put in its pliei 
hen the pc triage is used, a sin ill round 
pi ite, on which tht recuver may stand, must 
be first screwed into the hole at A , but this 
hole IS stopjied on other occasions with a screw 
Wlitn dll tht three gi„es arc used, aiul the re- 
ceiver IS t \h lusted, the stop sere vv B, at the 
liotlom of the pump, must be unsertwed, lo 
admit the an into the rect i\ t r , but w hen tlu y 
are not all iistd, either of the olhei ^top screws 
will answer this purjx) e 

A cross-bar for preventing the barrels from 
being shaktri by working the pump or by inv 
accident, is represented by the dotted hr es ft 
IS eon lined in its place, and Kept close down )ii 
the barrels by two slips of wood NN, which 
ninsi be drawn out, as well as the screws GO, 
when the pump is to be takiii asunder 

Plate g IS a section of all the working pirts 
of the pump, except the vvluci and nek, iii 
which tnerc is nothing uncommon 

iMg 1 IS a section of one of the barrels, 
with all Its iiitern il pirts, and lig 2 , 3 , 4 , and 
a, are diftcrent puts of tlic piston proportion- 
ed to the sue of tht barrel * and to one an- 
other 

In fig 1 CD rarest nts the barrel, F the 
collar of leathers, G a hollow cylindrical ves- 
sel to contain oil B also an oil-vessel to re- 

* The piston and barrel are 1 <15 inches in di- 
ameter, m proportion to wl ich the scale is 
drawn Figures 2, S, 4, and 5, are, however, ef 
double size 
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iseire the oit whieh u aleng with 

air^ Ihtough the hole a a, when the tn 
ilrtmn upwards^ aiKl> whtn this u iiilU the oil 
is^e^rtieil over with tlic *Lir, along the tube T, 
mtdi the oiU^tssel G r < ib a wire whioh is 
drirefi u|)wards frotn the hole a a by the pass^ 
tlie air, an^^s soon as this has eseajied^ 
It iiUs down aj^nn b) its own weight, slmta up 
the hole, and prevents all ruuriioi’ tlie air into 
the barrel At d d axo hxed two pneces of 
brass, to kiep the wire«j^jp m a vertical direc- 
tion, that It may accurately shut i1h> liole H 
lA » cyliiidiical wire or rod which carries the 
ptston 1, and is made hollow to receive a long 
\*t^irc g g, which opens and bhut^ the hole L, 
and on the other end of the wire O is crewed 
1 nut, which, by slopping in the narrowest 
partoi the hole, jirevents Uie wire irom being 
drnen up too far 1 his wire and s|pew arc 
more clearly seen in fig and 0 , the^hde in 
a collar of leathejT r t, lig 5? and ^ m the 
middle piece of the pibton Iig 4 ami 0 are 
the two mean parts which compose the piston, 
and when the pieces 3 iml 0 aie added to it, 
the whole is represented by fig ^ Fig ‘i is 
a piece of brabb of a conical form, with i 
shoulder at the bottom A long hollow berew 
went in it, about ^ of its lengtli, and the le- 
niaiiulcr of hole, in which theie is no 
screw IS of about the same diameter w ith the 
screi/vul part, except a thin plate at the tii 
which is of a w jdth exactly equ d to the thick- 
ness of g g That part of the inside of the co- 
nical brass in which no thread is cut, is filled 
with oiled leathers with holes thiough which 
gg can hde stiffly There is iho a mile 
sc ew y ith 1 bole iii it, fitted to g g, str\inj 5 
tq compress the leatlicrs r j In lig 4 aooci 
is the outside of the piston, the inside of which 
IS tufntd so os exactly to fit th( outside of 
fig 5 b h axe round leathers ibout fo m 
number, c c is a circular piece of brass of the 
size of the leather^, and a i/ is a scicw scrxing 
to compress tlicm Ihe screw at the end of 
fig 3 IS made tp fit the sciew in fig 5 No%v 
V fig 6 be pushed into fig ^ this into fig 4 
and fig J tK screwed into the end of fig 5 
these w ill compose the whole of the ptston, is 
rei^Ksetited in fig S H in fig 1 represents 
the salilj? part as H in fie 2, and is that to 
winch the rack is fixed If, lhtrc'*ore, this be 
drawo, u|3?wards, it will cause fig > to shut 
close into fig 4 ind drive out the air above it, 
and/When it is puohed downward, n wiUopcn 
as as the shoulder a a will permit, and suf- 
ht air to pass throtigh A A fig 7 is the le- 
ceiter phte BB is a long square piece of 
bciewtd into the under bufe of the plate, 
thlSDugh w Inch a holts is drifted corr€«iy)iidiug 
to4hat m the centre of the iCiiner plate, and 
with tliru female screw ^ /•, h, r 
The rarcidction of the air in the receiver is 
effecled as f«i|lows Suppose the piston at the 
bO^>mof the barrel Ihc n^ide of the bar- 
rel, jfiJom tiMJ top of the piMoo to «, contains 
cofmti^on air When the rodw draw n up, the 
ubpet part of the pisum sticks ffest m the barrel 
till the qqnical part connected with tlie rod 


shuts fins mmm\ hole, 
cloAc^^mbottf^^ The is 
ukI tbfrdlj^ the whole i» drawn np Ihf 
rick-worfe^^^dmtng the mr bdbve it thlhqu^ 
tlie Hole » o, i^to thsaoil vessel at B, and oitb 
mlo the room by the twbe T TV pisbm wJlli 
then be at the top of the barret at and 
wire g g will stand nearly as represented m fh©v 
figure just raised from the hole L, and prevent>i( 
ed from rising higVr by the nut O During 
this motion the air wdl expand in the receiver,^ 
and come along the tube m info the bAr«> 
rd Ihus the barrel will be filled With air, 
which, as the ptston rises, w lU be rarefied m 
proportion as the ci^paciiy of llte recewerj^ 
pipes, and barrel is to the barrel alone Vf henr 
the ]M«iton is rmwert dow n again by the rack-^ 
work, it WiU force the conic d part fig 5 out 
of thi hollow part fig 4 arfar^s the shoulders 
a a Fig 2 will rest on « « fig 4, which wdj 
then be m far open is to permit the air to 
fieely ihrouj^h it, svhile at the sa\ne time live 
end of g* g IS forced igamst the top*'Of the bole, 
ind shutb It, in order to prevent any aw frotii 
returning into the. receiver* Ihu^* the pistpin 
moving downwards suflers the air to pass out 
betw cen the sides of fig 4 and o , and, when 
It IS dt the bottom of the Ixarrel, will have the 
column of air ibovt it and, consequently, 
vvluti drawn upwards rt will shut, md drive 
out thi / dir, mu, li\ opciuug the hole L at the 
sime time, will gne a free (xisbigc to more air 
from the recenerj,, Thts process being con- 
tinued, the dir of the receiver will be rarefied 
IS f ir as Its expansive power w ill pemmt For 
in this machine |l^vcrc di*.. no valves to be 
forced open by thi elasUcity of the air m the 
rectivtr, wliitli at last it is unable to effect 
Iherc IS therefore nothing to prevent the air 
from expanding to its utinobt degree 

It may be suspected here, that as the air 
must (scape through the discharging passage 
d r, fig J against Uie pressure of a column of 
oil ind the weight of the wire, there will re- 
in iiri in tins passage a quantity of air of con- 
siderable dcnsit\, which will expand agam into 
the barrel dining the dt scent oi the piston, and 
thus put a stop to the pi ogress of rarefaction 
This IS the case in Mr Sineatou s pui^, ana 
all which have V lives m the piston But it is 
the peculiar excellency of this pump, that 
wh itevcr be the density of the air remaining ut 
a c thv rarefaction will stiU go on It is 
worth wlule to be perfectly convinced of tins-. 
I et ub suppose that the air contained in « c is 
part of the common air which would fiU the 
oiriil, and that the capicityof the barrel is 
cqud to that of the receiver and passages, aqd 
that the 11 T ID the receiver and barrel is of the 
«a!pe density, the piston being at the bottom of 
tlie barrel the barrel will therefore contain 
Tn « of natural quant rtv, and the rc- 
Now let the piston be drawn up 
No air will bedischarged at a biecause U 
contain the whole air whicH was in the barrel* 
and whI^h has now collapsed mto its Qrdiqarjf 
bulk But this docs not in the hinder the 
air of the receiver from expanjitig into ^ 
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stntl itielf etjudly betwetn 

iidth Bnch Hdvv diimtaiifi of fh«ir Oi^ 
dinaiy qua^utty i^hen thd p;istoii is«^t the 
ttOd 9 1 will eontoui ^ a$ before^ or Now 
push down the ptscon The hole L is Hiatantly 
<hnt, and die atr in a expands into the barreC 
and the barrel now contains When the 
piston has reached the bottom, let it be again 
drawn up There will be jg^g discharged 
throng c, and the air m the receiver will 
equally dibtnbuted between it and the 
btirrel Therefore die recciv er w ill now contain 

^^hen the piston reaches the bottom, 
there Will wiet in the barrel When again 

lOOO 

drawn im to the top, there will be —2- dis- 

^ lOOO 

charaed, and the receiver will contain , 

° lOOO 

and when the piston reaches the bottom there 

wiU be At the next stroke the receiver 

toon ^ j 

will contain only — Ike 
^ 1000 


Fig 9* W screwed into c or into liie serfeW 
at the other end of c fig 7 and fig lO into 
the Screw o if figk 7 

If it be used as a single pump, either to ra- 
refy or condense, the screw K, which fastens 
the rack to the piston-to^ H, must be taken 
oat Then turning the winch till H is de- 
ressed as low as possible, the in ichinc will he 
tied to exhiust as a single pump, and if U be 
required to condense, the direction in No >l 
must be observed with regard to the, lube 1 , 
and fig 8 

“ 1 took, siys Mr Cuthbertson, two ba- 
rometer tubes of an equal bore with that fixect 
to the pump These were filled with mercuiy 
four times boilcfl They were then compareef, 
and stood exactly at tUu same height The 
mercury in one of them was boiled in it four 
times kIIN, without making my chm^ m 
their hc^it, thty were theicfore judged very 
perfect One of these was immersed lU the 
cistern of the pump-gige ind fastened in it 
position parallel to it, and a sliding scale oT 
one inch was attached to it This scale, whett 


Tims It appears, that notwithstanding the 
which always expands budv again out of 
the hole a c into the barrel, the ranty of the air 
m the receiver will be doubled at every stroke 
There is therefore no need of a subsidiary an - 
pump at c, as in the American air-pump, ind 
m the Swedish *ittcnipt to improve bmcaton s 

In using this air-pump no jiarticular direc- 
tions are neceasaiy , nor is any pecuhir cire re- 
quisite for keeping it in order, except that the 
oil-v^css-"! A bt am ays kt pt about half full of 
oil When the pump has sfhiod long without 
being used, it Will be proper to draw a tablt- 
spoonful of olivt-oil through it, by pouring it 
into the 1 ole in the middle of the recent r-pnte 
when the piston is at the bottom of the barrel 
riten, by vtorkmg the piston, the oil will be 
drawn through all the parts of the pump, and 
the atirplus will be dnven through the tube T 
into the oil vessel G Near the ton of the pis- 
ton-rod at H there is a hole which lets some 
oil into the inside of the rod, which gets at the 
( allar of leathers rr, and keeps the wire gg 
an -tight 

When the pump is used for condensation at 
the same time that it rarefies, or separiUly, 
the piece coiUaining the bent tube T must be 
removed, and fig 8 put into its place, nnd 
fixed b) its screws Fig 8 as drawn m the 
plate, IS intended for a doublc-barrelhd pump 
J3ut for a single barrel only one piece h used, 
represented hy b a a, the double piece being 
cut off at the dotted line a a In this piece is 
a Temale screw to receive t,he end of a long 
brass tube, to which a bladder (if sufficient for 
the experiment of condensation), or a glass, 
properly secured for this purpose, must be 
screwea Then the air wmeh is ab tracted 
from the tcceuer on the pump-phtcwiU be 
iotrCed mm the bladder or glass But if the 
pump be double, the apparatus fig fi is used, 
and the long brass tube screwed on at c 

Fife q and 10 represent the two gages 
whnm Will be stsfficiently tfxpUmed afu rwards 


the ^ge ?s used, must have its upper edge set 
equal with the surface of the imrcury in the 
lied tube after exhaustion, and the difference 
between the height of the mercury in this and 
in the other baromctcr-tubc ina) be observed 
to the of an inch, and being close together, 
no error arises from thtir not bema < xaetly ver- 
tical, if they arc only parallel i iiis will 
be belter understood by inspecting fig 10 

I used a scco id gage, which I biiaU call A 
double syphon See ng y This was ali»o 

{ ircparcd vv ith the utmost care I liad a scale 
or measuring the difkr< ncc between the 
heignt of the columns m tlie tw o legs It was an 
men long and div ided as the former, and 1 cpt 
m a tiuTy vertical position, by “iispcnding it 
from a point with a wcigfit liiuy to it, as re- 
presented in (he figure I^pon compaiing theser 
twogaa;e'i, I always found them to indicate the 
same decree of rirrfiction 1 al o med i ptar- 
gage, though the innst imp rfect of all, in or- 
der to repeat the curious exjjenmentb of Mr 
Nairne ind others 

When exjienments require the utmost rare- 
fying power of the pump, tire rectner must 
not DC pi iced on Icitntr, either oiled or soaked 
in water, as is nsualh done 1 he punip-platc 
and the edge of the receiver most be ground 
very flit and true, and this with very fine 
emery, that no roughnesj ma rciniin The 
plate of the pump must then ht wipixl ve y 
clean and very dry, and the rcevivci nibbed 
with a warm cloth till it hecoi le electrical 
The receiver being now sv.t o i the plait, hog’s 
hrd, either aloi e, or rnxed \ iih ^ little 6il 
which has been cic ircil ol water b\ boding*, 
must be smeared round it*' outside edge In 
this condition the jmnip ivill rarefy IaS utmosr 
and whxt still rciniins in the rereiver wilt b 
permanent air Or i httfe of this composition 
may be thinly smCiired on the pitmp- plate, 
this wall prevent all iiU of scratching it with 
the edge of the remver Leather of verv uni 
form tnickne , iorg dued before a fne, and 
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wet! in tin 1 9 corapo'iUion, which 

be cleared ot all water b) the hrsi; boiling, 
answer very WA.11, and is exncdiUous, when re- 
tieivers arc 10 be frequently shifted Other 
leathers should bt at fiiml soakul in a com|^- 
aition I ontaimiY ^ bttlc re^jin 1 his gi\ es it 1 
€liimiiiinei.b which rtnders it inipc ran able to 
dir and is \ciy propd at all joints of the 
pump, and ill ijjpiratns for pntuiintic experi- 
ments As It IS impossible to render the pear- 
gage as dify *is oilit r parts of the apparatus, there 
v/ill be ax nc rally some varia non between this 
and the other sra^cs 

Wh< n It IS only intended to show the ut- 
most power of tin pump, without inU tiding 
to asccrtim the quiliiyof the rtsiduuni, the 
recci\( r m iv be stt on wet leather If, in this 
condition, tiie air he rarehed as far ns possible, 
tlie s\phon and b'iron)eler-gi 2 ;e will Micate a 
k &9 flcgrte of rircfacUon than in tlie iormer 
experiniLntb But when the air is let m again, 
the peir gigi will point out a raiefaction some 
thousands of tunes gnaitr thui it did before 
if the true quality of pi rin u cut air iflcr ex- 
haustion be required tin p*"jr g.igc will be 
nearest the truth Uir, wlun tin ur is rartfisd 
lo a ct rt iHi degree tne nmi tt md U itlnr emits 
an c\p'uisible Hind, w hich, hlh ig the riecntr, 
forces out the pcrminent air, and the two 
6rst giges indicatL a degree ol exhiu non 
which reliUs to the whole tlisiic niattir re- 
maining 111 the receiver, wi to the expansible 
fluid together v^ith the ptrinaneiitair, where- 
as the pear gage points out the degree of tx- 
Inuslion, wuh relation to the permanent ur 
alone, wlneh remuns in the recener, for, hy 
the ])ressurc ot the air admitted into the re- 
ceiver, the elastic vapour is ledueed to lU for- 
mer bulk, which IS imperceptible 

AI 111 ) bodies emit this elastic Ihnd when the 
pressure of the air is much dinuiiished , piece 
of leather, in its ordimrv^ dainj) state, about an 
inch squaie, or a bit of preen or dry wood, 
will supply this lor a gieat while 

When such fluuL have Lien gencrUed in 
•uiy experiments, the punin muof be carefully 
cWireflof them, for tnev reiinin not only in 
the receiver, but m the barrels ind passages, 
and wdl again expand when the exhaustion 
has been cai ried f ir 

^1 he btsi method of clearing the pninp is to 
take a very large rtceiv er, and to use cveryjpre 
caution to exh lust u as far as possible Then 
the expansible matter linking in Uie barrels 
and passes will be difiused through tlic receiver 
also, or will be earned oft along with its air 
It w ill be as much raref than it was before, as 
flie ipgregate capacity of the receiver barrels 
and pisst larger than that of the two I ist 

Ihc perfoiinance of the pump iinv be 
judged of from the four follon ing experiments 

The two gages being screwed into their 
places and the hr»le in the Tecciver-^pl'Uc shut 
tip, die pump was made to exhaust as far as it 
couid 1 he men ury in the legs of the syi hon 
w only ,'f of an inrh out of tlic levc I ind th it 
in ih® lulled btroineu r tube ^ of an inch 
jlightr tium lu ibe one •^tiCDted 10 the pump 


A standard barometer then stood at 30 tpehes^ 
and thercflnre the pump rarehed thepermaueuf 
air 1200 times Ihi^ is twice as much Mr« 
Naime found Mr Smeatons do m its best 
state Mr Cavallo seems disposixl to give g 
favourable (while wt must sujjpose it a justjf 
account of II las and Hurter s }Himp, and it tu)- 

r .ars never to h we exceeded (>00 times Mr 
iithbcrtson has often found the mercury 
witliin ybs of an inch of the level m the sy- 
phon gage, indicating a rircfaction of 3000 
lo one end of i glass tube, 2 inches diumc- 
tcr and 10 inches long, was fitted a b*-ass cap 
and collir of Icathtr, through which a wire was 
inserted, reaching about two ind|to witliin the 
tubi 1 Ills w IS conneeUd vvitli the conduetuf 
of ui cltelrK michint llie olhtr end wa» 
ground flat ind set on the punip-floit When 
the gages iiuhcued i Taieiaetiun of 300, the 
light htcinip stcicl} and uniform, of a pale co- 
lour though a littU iinyid with purjde, at 
Ooo the light wis of a p ile duekv white, when 
1J(K) It disappeared in the middle of the tube, 
and the tube re>ndiictcd so well that the prime 
conductor only gav t sparks so faint and short 
is to be scarce!) pcreeptfhk After taking off 
tlic tube, ind makine, it is dry as po^sibU it 
Vv IS ai^un coniuctcd with the conductoi, 
whirh was gnuig sparks two iiiehes long 
W1 en tlie an ni it w is rarthcil Kn times, the 
spaiks were of the same leiir^tli Sometimes a 
pencil of light darted along the tube W hen the 
rare fiction vv is JO, tlie spark did not exceed in 
inch, and light btrenned the whole length ef 
the tube When the raref it non was K), the 
snail s were half inch, md the light nishtxl 
alon^ the tube in grt it streiins V\ 1 en the 
nrelietion was 100, tlu spirls were about ^ 
long and the light filled the tube 111 an unin- 
Urrupted body When iOO, the ippcirmccs 
were as before W'^hen (>00 the sp irks were 
jk, and the light vvi of a funt white colour in 
the middle, but tinged with purple toward the 
tiuK When 1200, the light was hardly |Kr- 
ceptible, and was iimch liinter at the enda 
tlian before, but stdl luddy hen 1400, 
which was the most the pump could produce, 
SIX inches of the middV of the tube were quite 
dirk, and the ends free of an) tinge of red, and 
the sparks did not exctcd of an inch 
Many other ingei lous attempts hive been 
mack during the list ten vears to improve the 
memiaaibin of the air punn), to describe a 
fourth part of which would loid u 1 ir beyond 
our linn Is Justice, however to the author^ 
of these improvements, as well as a desire lo 
gratify the reader, induces us to refer to Ni-i 
tholson s Journal, vols 1 and 11 4to for de- 
scriptions of the purnfis invented by Messrs 
Prince, Sadler, I iltle, sit G iM icken7ie, &c , 
to the Retr09|>ect of Philosophical Discoveries, 
vol ii , for accounts of the simple inventions 
of Wnght and Silvester, and to Mr Professor 
Viuce s Hydrostatics, for an account of the air- 
pump used by that gentleman m his lOCtur^ 
We beg to be indulged in one remark, that^ 
although this noble instrument originated lif 
Germany, all its miprovfemciits were msUle iS 
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this kingdom Both the mechanical and 
paeninaincal prmcipjes of M| Bo^k (on- 
surwction were extremely clifllient from tlic 
Gejrman, and ni respect of c\j)e(litipn 'inJ coii- 
■veuiK^nce much superior 1 1 il double barrel 
and ga^e b) Hiuksbcewtrt r-ipiul ii iprovc- 
inents, and on principle ]Mr Smeatons me- 
thod of iiuki ig the pi-iton ’woik in rircfud ur 
Ti idc acompkie chaug*. in the whole, p xtss 
and the miprovtJiici k of Rn lurfoid (tmn- 
tiallv the sime is (. utlilxrtson b), Matlen/i**, 
and others just mmulj h i\t now kft us httk 
to L\pcct from aiiv tirtlicr alttnijits 

ffn U^t and tlffcct oj tht hi Pump — In 
wh tL\cr jn|;piKr or form tins inichinc i 
Kiadt, Its us^ and optniior ire much the •^unc 
i<\ means of the motion <»( the liandlc, a 1 > ir- 
rel ot tht continitd air ii di iwn out at every 
strol ( of tin piston, in tlit following in inner 
by pushing ifie piston down to the bottom of 
the barr 1 , vvliort the air is prevented fiom 
ese-ipiisf'- do\ nw trd , b^ Us tl'isticity it opens 
tin \ dvt ol the [u tui and escapes upwards 
above it into tlic opm m , th< n raisin^ the 
piston up, ihetMernil itiuosphe re shuts down 
Its V d\f uid i V iciuiin wo d 1 Ik ni dc below 
It but for the nr lu tl e receiver, pipe, kc , 
winch now rn tlie \ ihe m the bottom of 
UK barrel, and lu he in iid fills it agun, till 
the whole 111 111 the uciivei andbanel be of 
one umior u deusits but less tlun it w i be- 
foic llie siioke in jiiopoHion is tile sum of ill 
the capieities of the lee^^iser, j ipe »ud hiirel 
together to ilit line sum w uiting the bav- 
rel And thus is the nr in the letdier dimi- 
nished It eidi shoi ( of the p’ mn b\ ilu 
qinntiLy of the bird or C5dnukr lull uid 
Ih refore ilw \ m the suiu pripurtmi so 
tint by thus rep« itiii„ ifit opcntion i,^tini ind 
unn, the ni is lai heel l<i ni) prop* cel de- 
^lee Ol till It ins not d I'-iK itv e ough lo Ojxu 
the V live of the pisioii oi of ilie Inrid, liter 
wliidi the evhiusiion ( i mot be luy faither 
eirued on the gau e in coiiipiri«oii with the, 
bnoinetci lie wing il iii) time whit the eU- 
t r ( of exhuisiion is iceordin^ to the pirtieu- 
lai nature uid f’onstrueUon ol ii 

But, u[ jiosiijg no V ipour from inoi turc, 
8tc to rise ill the reetivcr, tin ilegrei of ex- 
h nistioij ihc I anymnnlnr of stiolis of the 
pistoii; nil) bedeternnn d bj 1 now nig the re- 
spective ca|>acities of llu burel ind die re- 
ceiver, including die pipe, 1 or is we 

have still ibove diat every stiole diimiusbes 
thcdinsitj in i constant jiroportion, ninid), 
is much IS the whole co itcut txei tdb ih it of 
the tjhndei or bird, nul eon equenilv the 
Slim ot as many onimuitious is there ue 
stiokes of the jiiston, will shew ilic whole di- 
nnnmion b) ''ll the strokes So, if the c ipaci- 
tv of the barrel be equal to th it of the uctiver, 
in which the eommumtation pipi is alwivs to 
l>o mcl tided then, die barrel hi id lull the 
sum of the whole contents, li ill the iir will be 
drawn out at one stiokc , and c onsecjnciulv the 
remamirjg half,, licing dilued ihronali the 
whojeor first capacity, will be of only h df the 
density of the first m like manner, alter the 
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second stmke, the densit) of tr c remaining 
contents will be only half of that atur the 
stroke, that is only i of the origin d tltnsuv 
continuirg this optiatio i, it follows thu tljii 
den ity of the rcmainni-, ui will be nter 3 
shoKes of the | y\ aftei 4 strokes, ittti 

5 b rokc and so on, ace Old mg to the powers 
of th nif) J. that is such power e f the ratio 
IS is den led bi, tUe uumbei of the strokes In 
111 c maimer if the baiiti be * i>l die whok 
cemtei i , thit is, the receiver double of die 
barn ] or ^ ot the whole conieiUs then die 
ritio of chiiuniition of dcnsU\ beu g j, Uiedtii- 
sitv of tfie (ontdits, afitr my number ot 
stndesof the piston, will be denoted b) siirh 
power of 4 who«e e'Cj oiicnt is that mimbcrj 
uimd}, tin den itv vvdl bf* j iftcr one stroke, 
(J^or ^ after two troke ( or after 3 
stn)kes,xnd in g( nt i d it will be (p» alter n 
stiokes *hL ou.^iiid deiiMtv of the air being I 
Ileiiee then iiniver all^, il ^ denote the Him 
oftheeonte its of llu icetivtr mil barrel, and 
r dm of du Kceivei on l\ without the buiel, 
md n in\ number of tioKes ol the piHon, 
then, die oiigindldcnsiiv of th"* ur hein^ 1, the 

density iber/i trokeswill be ( ^ 

J) the n power of tlic i itio — ho, for evun- 

pk, if the ( ipant} of the receiver be equal to 4 
times that ol the Inrnl, dun tlujr&um s is '>, 
iml r is4, and tlu (kii i»v oi the contents after 
JO strol es wi ('*)», or the ^Oih power ot 
Inch Js nearly, o tbit the ur lu the 
ra Liver is r ire f ed 8(>s tii us 

Sa dso the Menunrestk 1 Acad Ro) dt dcs 
Sii nces Ijf the yeais JOtJi end 170 j 

From the s,ime formuh nai uly d 

th (kiisiiv, V e ( isily (K riu i rule for findm^' 
the noml ( r (d siiokisot the pi Lon nice''nv 
to rncf} the an m> niimlci ot limes, or to re- 
duce ii to 1 given densuy d i dof the natuni 

•ui hemg 1 For sin e ( ~ \ = d, by taking 
iht logirilliin of ihisequition, tt is n X log 
^ = loj^ of d, ai d hence n ^ 

■ — ^ — that is div Ilk the log of the i)i 

log r— log s o I 

ptsed density b\ the log ol du nlioof I’u re- 
ceiver to the sum of die ricc ivtr and ha nl to- 
gether. and the qiioUent v ill ‘kw the n jmbt-r 
of strcMtcs of tht piston Kcpiisiie lo p odi re the 
dig,reeof exhaustion rcepnrtd *-0, loi exnu- 
pk, if the rvcciver be equal to tinus tli bat- 
r< 1, and it be proposed to f nd liow maw 
strokes of the piston vill 1 irt ry th air H)0 
times, dun r = ?, i =;f) o =iog, who^e log 

2, and whose ag is — 

therefore — = *">4: iiead), which is the 

mimbM of s{ pokes r< quirt d 

borne of the puiicipil tf] ct and pbaLuome- 
na of the air puiiq i\- following Iliat, 

n A 
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jn <9lliiiVi«ted receiver^ heavy aiid hdit bo- 
dies filtt ei^^ially swift, so, a guinea aiidTdathor 
fall fTOm tbe top of a tall rccencr to thi0 bot- 
tom exactly together That most atitmab die 
In minntc or two but, however, that vipers 
afi4 frogs, though they swell mudi, live an 
liotft or two, and after being seemingly ^uite 
come to life again in the open mr that 
snalla mrvive alKiut tea hours efts, or slow- 
WOirmSL two or three days , and leeches five or 
•tx ^*That oysters Int for S4 hours Th it the 
beartoi an eel taken out of the body continues 
to beat for good ^nrl of an hour, and that more 
briskly than in the nr That warm blood, 
m«lk, gall, &c undergo a considerable nitu- 
mescenre and ebullition That a inoust or 
Other animal may bo brought, by degrees, to 
iurvive longer in a rarefied air, than naturally 
It does J hat air may rtitoin its usual pres- 
sure, after it is become unfit for re jpi ration 
Ijiat the eggs of silk-wornis hatch in vatuo 
T^iat vegetation stops I hat fire extinguishes, 
the flame of a candle usudU going out m one 
mmutt., and a chaicoal in ibout ti\t minutes 
red-hot iron, however, '•cems not to he 
affeeted, and yet *'ulj>hnr or gunpovvdir arc 
i«W)t lighted by it, but onlv fused lint a 
match, after lying sceminglv txtinct a long 
tim^^ revues agun on readuiittuig the air 
That a flint and steel strike spirks ot hre is 
copiously, and in ill dirtctions, as in air 
That magnets, and m ign< tic lu edicts, it t tbe 
same as m air riiat tnt smol c of an txtiu 
guishtd lumuiaiy gradiudly settles to the bot- 
tom in a darkish body, leiving the upptr put 
of tbe receive r tkar and tr‘in«p i tut , ind that 
on inrhnmg tin vessel sonitinnts to one idc 
and sometimes to anolhei, ttn fuiiu jirt serves 
tts surface horizontal atUr iht nature of othe 
fluids lliat h^lt liny be produc».d b attri- 
tion That camphire will not tike fire, and 
that gunpowder, though boino of the ^ runs ot 
a heap of it be kindled by a burning glass, will 
not give fire to iIk contiguous grains Ihit 
glow worms lost thtir light in proiiortion is 
me air is exhausted, and at kn‘^th htcoim to- 
talH obscure, but on readmitting the ur, the\ 
presently recovtr all I hat a bell on being 
struck, IS not heird to nng, or very funlly 
Thit lyater treeye^s But iTut \ <i\phonv\iU 
not run That tkctricitv appe rs hke the au- 
rora boi*cahs Whth multitudes of other cun- 
oasaand important j aniculars, to I c met with 
the numerous writings on this mMime, 
nanidy, besides the Philos Trans ictions of 
most academies and societies, in thcwntinga 
of TornceUi, Pascal, Mersenne, Guericke, 
E^ottus, Hpok, f>uhamel, M iriottc, 

Ilkwksbec, Hales^ Mui'ichenhrocck, Gravc- 
Sktide, IX^agnhcrs* Fraitklin, Cotes, Helshira, 
Martin, Ferguson, Adams, Niehidson, Ca- 
tallo, Gregory, Hutton, 8tC 

Aik-sK A among Ulmers denoh hofes 

shafts jit down from ^he bjitu air to meet 
tflie adu^, and furnish fresh iir Tile damps, 
want and i^ptrnty of *nr which oei ur, when 
wroujj^it JO or 40 long, make 
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a ncccswry to kt #wn m orikf i# 

giv% itit! w h Wty to play through tp« wjnolo 
work, and thus dischatgc bad vapourti, ^nd 
furnish good iur, for respiration the ejipetiCe 
of which $hafts, in regain of their vast depths, 
hardness of the rocdi, drawing of watcr^ to 
sometimes e<]uals, nay exceed, the orcUnary 
cli irgc of the whole adit, 

Aim-v£$sei , m hydraulics, isanamemven 
to tliosc niilalhne flinders, which are placed 
between the two forcing-pumps m the im-- 
proved fire-engmes The water is injected 1^ 
the action of the piutons through two pipes, 
with V lives, into this vessel, the air previously 
contained ui it will be compress^ by the wa^ 
Ur, ill proportion to the qua^l^ adinUted, 
and bv its ^piing force the water into a pipe, 
whicli will discharge a constant and equal 
stieaiu, whereas in the common squirting en- 
gn c, the stream is discontinued between Uie 
seven I strokes 

AiK-vFssEis,n hotanv, are certain canals, 
or duels, by vv Inch a kiiidf of ab^>orption ind 
rv^pintioii IS < fleeted in vegetables Air ves- 
sels are distinguished fioni sap-vts tls, the 
former being suppostd to corrcbpond to the 
trachei and lungs ru aiiiinila, the latter to 
their lacteals and blood-vessels Air-vessels are 
found U04 oril) in the trunks or sums, but also 
in the leaves of all pi uits, and arc e isily ihsco- 
vcrable in mmywilhont the help of gWes, 
for upon bieaking the stalk or chief fibrts of a 
k d t(u hke less of a fine woolly substance, or 
rather of (unous small cobwebs, may be seen 
to I uig at both the brokt n ends, ind this is 
re ill) a bl cm of air-vebstk See Grew s 
Amt ol Hoots, ch iv p to St e also 
Dai wins Plniologia, whtre the in -vessels and 
the absorbents of plants arc verj ingeniously 
dibtingnislied 

AJliY a (from atr, aerntSf Lat ) 1 

Composetl of air {Bacon) 2 Relating to the 
an {JiovU) ') Hi^h in an {Addison) 4 
Opt 1 to ine frtc ur (Spo ser) ^ 1 ight av 
air unsubstantnl (S//fr/»s/>f(/re) 6 Without 

realitv , vnn, tufting (Jemp/e) 7 Plutter- 
ing loose, full of levity (Drydew) 8 Gay, 
sprij^hlly, full of mirth, vivacious, lively, 
light ol heart 

Airy TRiPUcirv, in astrology, the sign^ 
Gemini Libn, and Aquarius 

z\lSI , a river of b ranee which runs into 
the Orne, three leagues above Caen 

Albl Li Hie walk m a cbHircti (Addis ) 
AlbNb, m geography, a river of Xi^nce, 
wduch rises in Champagne, runs by Soissons, 
an<l f ills into tlie Ohc abov c Compiegne It 
gives name to a deynrtmcnt which is one of 
six formed of the ci devant Soissonnois, Ic 
Beavoisis ami le Vexin Francois, and is one 
of the five into which tlie ancient Isle of 
trance is divided 

AIS'IHESII^ C arOsfft-^f fron^ tn.p'0etvafinfC4f ffii 
perceive ) A sense , eiibcr external, os the 
sight, touch, to cr intenul, as the menioiy, 
judgment 

AlSl£lElIt.i^XUM ttKF$crnpivff froini 
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h ^trmve ) The s^ndoi;]F» seat and 
of aenfsabon See St^soRiuM com- 

IMlbKE ' 

ait s a small island in a nvcr 
AITOJMA, m geography, a small loilyn of 
bp<bn in Catalonia, the cajnt il of x marqui^ate 
ATTONlA In hot my, a genus of the 
dass and order monadtlphia octandrn, so 
named m honour ot Mr Alton, the royal and 
trul) -scientific gudeuer at Klw It is thus 
characterised, calw loir-putul, petals four, 
sijleone, berry dt^, quacii ingular, one-celled, 
many-seedtd "'Iht only known species is a 
cape-shrobs i*h fle h-colour (lowers 

AJUOjy^ liujjlc g oiuK pmc A genus 
of the cl wand oidtr duivu'unn gymnospernn i 
Its enrol sMih the uppu lip ^try minute nul 
einarmnatt stimtns longer th in the upper lip 
It includes ten species IouikI in dilicreut p irt of 
linrope uid Asia of whith tvio are common 
to our own woods and fields The i lept us 
(fcrccpuig bitgk) found in the former, ind tl c 
a chaiuicpit^s (common ground junc) frt- 
quent in the latter^ The i pyramidalis, a 
nvtivc of Denmark, and other parts oi Fuiopc, 
is si ill employed in medicine, ind constitutes 
till uniaolida intdii ol the plniiiiacopoens, 
which see 

AIUSLOCIjTIUS, a deit) to whom the 
Homans erected an altir, because under that 
name a supciinlur'il \oice had guen warning 
of the attick lUiut to bt mide on Rome by 
the (i lids in the time of ( aniillus 

AJUFAfil or Adjutage, inhvdriulics, 
part of the ippsi itns ot i jct d eau, or artificial 
(oLintaiu, being x kind of lube fitted to the 
aperture or mouth of the cistern, or the pipe, 
through which the wxter is to bt pi lycd in any 
direction, and m any ‘■hipe or figure 

It IS ehitfly the dot ratty in the ajutsgc, tint 
md\.es the cliftercnt kinds of fountains So 
that, by baxing several i]iitages, to be qxphtd 
occasiunally one fountain is made to have the 
eflci t of imriv 

Mcinottt, Gravesandc and Dtsagulitrs have 
written pretty fully on the nature of ajutag^-s, 
or spouts for )tts d em, and e pecially the for- 
mer He xfiirnis, from experiment that an 
even pohslnd round Imle, iinde in the thin 
end of a pipe, gives a higher ^et than either a 
oyhndncdl or a conical ajitigc, but tint, of 
these two lattci however, the conical is better 
than the cyhnducal figure 

The qu^tity of water discharged by ajutages 
of equu arci, but of ddferent (igures, is the 
same And for like figures, but of different 
91Z28, the quantity discharged is directly pro- 
portional to the aicd of the ajutage, or to the 
scpiare of Us diameter, or of any side or other 
linear dimension so, an aiutage of a double 
diameter, or side, will discharge 4 times the 
quantity of wathr , of a triple diaineter, 9 times 
the quantity^ and so on, supppsing them at 
an equal depth below the surface or head of 
Water But if the ajutage be at different 
depths below the head, tlxen the ceUnt> with 
whidh the water issues, and consequently the 
quantity of it run out m any given time, is di- 


rectly prpportional to the square-root of the 
altitude Of the head^ or depth of the hole so 
at 4 times the depth the tcleniy aqd quantity 
is double^ at 9 limes the depth, triple ^ and 
so on 

It has been found that jets do not rise quite 
so hij^h as the head of water, owiixjg chiefly to 
the resibtance of the air against it, and the 
urtssuie of the upper parts of the jet upon the 
lowei and ioi this reason it is, that if the di- 
r (lion ot the ajutage be turned a very little 
from tlie perpcnclitular, it is found to spout ra- 
ther hi r th in when the jct is exactly upright 
It is found by exjxennient too, that the jet 
higher 01 lower, according to the si/c of the 
vjut igL that a circular hole of about an inch 
and a quart( r in di unetcr jets highest, and 
that the firthcr from that size, the worse Ex- 
pel lepce iKo shews tint the pipe leading fo the 
ijutagc should be much larger thin it, and if 
tiu jnpi be a long one, that it should be Wider 
the firthcr it is from the qjutage Hutton's 
Die turn iry 

For the experiments of Bossut on this mte- ^ 
resting subject, see Gregory s Mechanics, ho^k 
IV < h 2 

AIX, a small island on the coast of Frahce 
Lat 40 '> N Lon 1 '> W 

A r X, an ancient city of Prov ence, in Trance 
Ldt 4^ 32 N Ion 6 32 L 

AIX I A CHAPELLb, a fine city of 
Westphalia, in Germany It is famous for 
several councils and treaties of peace (Concluded 
here, particuhrly those between Prance and 
FngUnd in 1748 It is 20 miles almost E 
from I le^t, and 40 ilniost W from Cologne 
I at •’() 50 N I on 5 48 F 
Aix JUA cHAPELLF A town in the south 
of h ranee, rtnowntd m medicine and chemis- 
try for its sulphureous water, the most striking 
feature of which, and what is almost peculiar 
to It, IS the unusual quantity of suhdiur it con- 
iiiiis, the whole, however, is so f*ir united to 
a giseous basis, as to be cnlirtly volatilized by 
heat so that none is Ic ft m the residuum after 
evapoiation J his thermal water is much re- 
sorted to on the continent, for a Variety of 
compi unts It 13 found essentially serviceable 
in the numerous symptoms of disorders in tlie 
stomxcli and bilnry organs, that follow a life 
of high incUilgcnct in the luxuries of the table, 
in mphntic cases, stifluess and rigidity of the 
joints and ligaments, from rheiirnitism and 
gout , in palsy, and in the distressing debility 
which follows a long course of mercury and 
cxcessiv e saliv ation 

A'lZOON In botany, a genus of the class 
and order icosandria penUgyma Galyxii^like* 
parted , petallcos., c tpsuJe superior, five<«cellecl, 
fivc-V alved Tliere arc ten species, the greater 
number of winch are indigpnous to the Cape 
Spam owns one and the Canaries one $ the a 
Cananensc and the a Hispanicum k 

AIZO'LTIVI (ftifiLov, from a^, alwdyt, anci 
fu.w, to live ) An ever-grecn aqiAatic plant, like 
the aloe 

To AKE It n vfrom Gr ) To feel a 
lasting |>ain (/ ode) 
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AKfNSIDh (Mark)» an LngliUi poet and 
phyisic dn> was born at Ncwcistlc 5pon-lynej, 
Nor 1721 Mis father was a butcher, and 
jutonding him for the olfice ol a dissenting mi- 
nister, gave him an edne ition accordinglv At 
the age of tigliUcn he w is sent to Tdin burgh , 
but instead of dniniiv ht cnterul 011 the study 
of physic 111 1 74 1 , Vie w eiit to Lt > di n, wdiere, 
111 1744, he took Ins dtgree of M D Ihe 
same year ap^irctl his most celebrated per- 
formance, ** The Pleasures of Innginatioii, 
a poem which being shewn to Mr Pope, he 
said, “This w lb no evcry-di) wriur lie 
Vjegan to j)racti«>c is a physician it Northamp- 
ton , blit findingno ch ince of succecdniff there, 
rcinovid to Ilanipstcad, and his fntml Air Dy- 
son generously allowed him ^OOl i ycir till lu 
c'oulcl fi\ himself m practice liaiing been 
admitted to his doctor s degree at C aniondge, 
he was elected a fallow of tne college of phy‘'i- 
cians, and out of the physicians of St Tlio- 
inasb Hospital, and on the esLibbshmcnt of 
the queen s household, lie was appointed one 
of 'her in^jeslys physiciins In 17^>4, he 
printed a discourse m L itin on the dysentery, 
and wOo in a fair way of attaining considerable 
eminence in Vns profession, when he was 
taken off by a putrid feier, June 177O 
Hia remains were interred in tht chuicli of St 
fames, Westmiu ter The po< ni cn ‘ The 
Pleasures of Imagination was published in an 
elegant form, with a classical preface, by Mrs 
Barliaiild, in l/<>a — Wathim 

AK113A, a lewish nbbi, was at first a 
•lu pUeui, but di the age of forty dcioud him- 
self to liHirmng, and became a celt brited pre 
i vptor, fi at u t ydda, iiid aftrrw ircU at J isu i, 
in the fir^t century He joined the preundtd 
Messiah li jithochebas, for which, wiih his 
^Oh Bappus, lu was flavcd alive b\ the Ro- 
mans, AD n*) He was one of the first 
compilers of the triditioniry institutions ac- 
cording to the e ibalistic mvi^terits 

AKIN rt (Iroin a md km , 1 Rehtrd 

to ahitd b blood 2 Alhid to by 

uilu t (/ / <.t}<m^c) 

AklNSAl, the uicient Phyatira, a city of 
Natoha, in /Vsia, oO milts from l\igaiuos 
Jab 38 liON Lon 28 30 J 

AKOND an ollicer of justice m Ptrsia, 
who takes eognizduct of tht c^u^jes of orph ms 
and widows, of contracts), and other mil 
concerns 

AKOlJSCin, in zoology Sec Cavia 
AC esen Y 

AL, as an Arabic noun, denotes Gol, 
heaien, dnme, as an Arabic pirtub, it 13 
pr^x^d to words to give them a inor'* em- 
phatic sioiiificition, signifying much thasunc 
with our particle tk« a*? in Alkuian, the 
Koran, the kernus , and in the 

Ambic istmuomt, we have -<4/ //iwrr7?y«, the 
il phtruy Al neihray Al terpka 

Al » or Ali>, a Sajton term prefixed to the 
uamtjs of piues dei otmg their antiqury , is 
^Aidbortniji, Aldgatc, &.c 

A^LA fiVt/, leaf, iJefe ) J A wing 


AL JE 


Pin HA, which see 2* The arm pih 3 Any 
part c ipable of extension hke a wing wheiuje 
in anatomy we meet with the alie, or wings of 
tilt sphenoid bone and in botany find the term 
applied to the wiiig like memVirane fixed to 
some seeds by winch they fly aw ay and are 
disjicrscjrl, as also to the kafy membrane which 
runs iVirough the entire length of the stem , to 
tlie biamh which "tows from the stalk like a 
w mg and the hollow or ann-pit which the 
k if in ikes upon a stalk, and whence a new 
!)hout arises 

A I ABA or A L A V A a subdivision of Bis- 
cay m un Here are plentiful mines of iron 
and stt el 

ALABARCHA, a magistrate whom the 
emperors {lermitted the Jews of Alexandria to 
elect to decide their disputes, &e 

ALABASlbR See Gypsum and Ino- 
Liruus 

Aiabaster (William), an English di- 
vine, born at Hadley, in the county ol Suflolk 
He was one of the doctors m rrmitj -college, 
m C imbndgc, but turned to the Roman com- 
munion , however, be mg soon diss itisfied with 
his new religion, he again became i Prole t 
lilt and obtained a prebend in theeitbediil 
of St Paul, mdaltirthat the rcctorv of Ihtr- 
field, in Hcrtfoidshirt He w is well skill* d 
in the Hebrew longue, md wis siiangi Iv nifi- 
tnatid with the Caballa He ewe a proof of 
his fondness tor m^sllcll interpretations in thc 
•Hermoii lie prcarVied it Ins tal 1 ij; Uie degree ol 
doetorol divinity when h< t*>ok lor his text 
iVie words ** Vdim, Seth, Liios, and endea- 
voured to prove that eich of these words emi- 
tained a hidd n inNsUrv Rewrote a I Uin 
tTdgjCdy, entitled Roxana, wlneh, when u was 
ac ted in a college it 1 imbiidgc, was iltended 
with a re markable eirctiin laiite, for a lady 
was so ternfied it the last woids, Sef^uar sc- 
which wtie ])ronoumcd in i very shock- 
ing tone, that it is said slu lost her seiibcs, anil 
never aaam leeuvered them He wrote a 
He blew lexicon m f ilio, ind several other 
woil s He w is livin^ in 10 tn 

A I A BA S 1 It \ from aXrfvWT- 

T ov, « Lox f)f pcrjvme ) 1 lie bud of a flower 
or the calyx ih it supfiorts it , so called from ns 
shape and odour, the former resembling the 
iiHient box which contained precious bal- 
smis 

ALACK’ interf Alls’ an expression of 
sorrow iShaJ spmrt) 

Al ACKAD W ’ inlifj A word noting 
sorrow and nielimhoK 

ALAGRIOUSLY ad Cheerfully, with- 
out dejec tion {Gov of the loriL^ite) 

ALA^( RITY y {aiaentas, I at) Cheer- 
fulness, sjuitflitlincss, gaycty {Dri/de7i) 

ALiF ,Cthe pluial of ala ^ The nviiiphap 
AtiENAST Ihe lateral or moveable paits 
of the nose Pinn e nasi 
Aim vfspT'Rtilionl'm {te^perttlio,quad 
vespert void ) That part of the ligament of 
the womb which lies be tween the mbps and 
the ov ana so tailed from its rcsemblante to 
tilt, wings of the \up"rtiUo, or bat 
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Alm In botany, the two side petals of a 
papilionaceous flower WiNt;s ) The 

aiii^le formed by a branch with the stim, or by 
a kaf with the brancli w is formerly cxpreswd 
by this term, but it is now called the or 
axil 5 which see 

AL AIA PIIIHI SIS (from aXaw , 
and ^9ttrtg a wasting ) Lui iciation from a 
tat irrh or cory/a 

AlACyiAi-TA Sec DiPus, or Jabboa 
AT AI ( OMENICJS, the Haotiau name 
for iht Alhcnim month Maum icUnon 

ALAMANDA In botany a £!;ciuis of the 
class and order ptnlmdrn inouo^nia Its 
corol IS iM^isted, capsuk kn*- formtd, erect, 
orhinate, ope-ccllcd, two-\ lived, nijn\ «ctdc(l 
Ihc only known species is i native of Oman i, 
A climbing milky plant with jtllow, tormmd 
fiowtrs, the leaves of which in an iiiiusioii 
nre estiemed useful in the colic and other 
diseises of the alimentary canal 

AI AVIANNIOtJM, a tribute imposed by 
the emperor Alexius Angelas, on oblaining i 
peatc with the Aliiii'inti 
AIAMBIC SccAtembic 
A-I in thegimimt is tin oc- 

t u c above A -RE, or A in the fust sp itt m the 
base cbfi 

AI AMODF, Ti pbn«c originally 1 rench, 
importing a thing to be in th<“ fisUion or 
modi 

A i AMODF in commerce, n thin glossy 
bl u k silk, c hiefly us( d for women s c loakt» and 
me 1 s rnonr nng st uis 

A.1 \ HOLUS (aXav«0/^or from fXavo , 

ind ^i >0 , (aifh ) I nglish otter 
AlANA 11 RRA ihe same s ilani- 
boliis 

AT AND ofAlavdt an i 1 ind IhI g 
to Sweden, in thi lldtu, ata at forty lei^iiis 
in cm iimrirtnci , eueompi sul with stnill 
Islands ind rocks, it w is inciintlv independ- 
ent, but now 1 likes part of I uilind C istel- 
hohii IS the piincipd place Lat (jO J5> N 
Ion ^7 40 J be no 

AlaivD irnerof Germain which mis 
111(0 the 1 Uk near Snvckeiiburg, in tiic piin- 
cip dity o( 1 \ lunbiir^ 

\I \ ND ail (from a for at and laid') 
At 1 ind 1 aided on the drj gioiii d {Dri/d ) 
ALAND\1RAL {litUr, Anb) Ihc 
bitter-apple, or coloe^ nth 

ALANDSRAY, on the south coast of In 
Imd, between W'llerford harlioiir and In- 
more ha\ ciglit n iks S of Waterfoid 

ALA NGIUM In botanj, a genus of the 
ejass u id order polyindria monogyni i Culvx 
SIX or ten-toothed, superior petals six or ten , 
berry barky, two or three seeded There are 
two species both of which arc natives of India 
ALANOR^yil US, anciently, a maingei of 
dogs for hawking 

AT ANS, or Alani, a people who, like 
the Huns, were of Asiatic origin, but repre- 
sented by Amnimnnus M ircellinus, as “ vietu 
ipitiores et cultu, more polished in their 
customs and minners Phiiy (H N bb i\ 
c liif ) erroneously places them m Europi , 
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bfvond the^outh of the Dxinihe but Jo$e.* 
phns (Dc-'^ell lud* lib vii c ?<) ) traces 
iheir origin more accuratel}, and describes 
them is V^lhiaiis who dwelt between the li- 
ver I (nils and tlw lake M eoti 
AI ANIOID See Ali antoid 

AL\KAF, m the M<ihomctia theolo^, 
the partition wall that separates heavtu innu 
htll The woid IS pluril, and properlv wul- 
ten il arif, lu tlic singular it is written al ir( 
It is dirived from the Aiabic veibaiff/w, to 
(listinuui^ih 

AJ ARBI S, a mine given to those Anbi 
ans who hvi, iii tents, and distinguish thtm- 
stkts by their dress from others who live in 
towns 

A I A'RL LXl b RN U M ( f rom a/an s 
winged ind eiternuniy outward ) A name ol 
tlie external ptcregoid inusek , so called be- 
cause it rises from the pennated process of tlie 
sphenoid bone 

A I ARFS 111 antifpiity, arc supposed by 
some authors to hue been a kind of militia, 
or soldiery, among the Romans, so called 
from ala, a vving, bee luse of their lightness 
an 1 swiftness lu the comhit O hers nuke 
them i peopk of Pmionia, but others, with 
more probabihlv , t ikc alares for an idjec tiv t, 
or epithet, ind ipplj it to the Roman cavalry, 
bei iiibc placed in the two w mgs, oralx, of the 
arin> , for w Inch reason, i body of horsi was 
ealkd ala 

AL\RIA OSSA (a fans 9 winged) The 
pennUed or wing-like jirocc bes» of the sphe- 
noid bom 

Al VRICUS, a fimoiis king of the Goths 
who plumkred Rome in the uignof Uono- 
riiic He was greatly respected for his mililnv 
V iloui, md (luring his reign he kept the Ro- 
man empire in continud il inns He died 
afUi i r( ign ot n \cais A D 410 

ALAHAI s (from tlu hr a f arme9 to 
arms ) 1 A cry by whu h men are biiinmon- 

(d to ihiir arms {Popt) I? Notice of any 
dinutr ippro idling > Any tumult or dis- 
til r banc i^Popi) 

/« Ala RM » a 1 To c ill to arms {Ad- 
(haon) a To sui prise wuh the ippn hensioii 
of aiiv dingir {Itckd) 'i To disturb in ge- 
neril {Dufddi) 

Alarm, or nther \i arum, also used 
for in instrument to awal cn ptj ons it a ctr- 
tiin hour one verj simple coniiiv nice of this 
km I IS used by wcavcis Set Wlaver^s 
Al ARM 

Plate 2 IS a rcpmscitt ition of a modern 
alarm dock of tin most ipprov(?d e oust ruction 
A IS the 111 im iibor on w hich is htiul a wheel 
li with i groove on the edge to receive a line 
D d, to whose end d a we i^bt is ittarhed , the 
wheel B is It lita rty to turn round without the 
arbor m one (hrcelion hut is prevented from 
returning 1 ^ j dick fixed to the wheel v^hich 
acts agiinst the 1 . arms of the great wheel V , 
this being firiiil\ ittiehed to the utbor Ihc 
cliKk IS wound up, by pulling down that tnd 
of the line which hai> no weight; this turns 
the pidky D without the at'bof, the click slip 
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ping pw th«i arms pf the wheel the 

weight IS permitted to descend, the click tikes 
hold of the wheel, and by lurjiing it, keeps the 
dock in motion The wheel F turns a pinioti 
on the arbor /, which also can its i wheel F, 
this wheel turns the contratt wlu cl < # by a 
pinioii on its arbor, the conlraU whul turns 
a pmiou on the irl>«r of the bahnee wlu cU ii, 
m which tlu pallets of the vtrgc A jday As 
the |>enduUini \ihTitcs, the tccih ot the bi- 
lance^whucl csC'ijh {rom Iht pallets, one at i 
lime, and allow tlu weight to turn ilu uiuti 
of the madiine, the number of tetth in which 
pinst be sudi, that the gnat wheel I shall le 
vol\ e once in two houra The pinion (/ on the 
end of the arbor A has 8 leaves, and turn the 
wheels of 48 U*eth, once round in IJ hours 
Its afbor carries the hand I, by which the time 
js noted on the dinl-plate (sniiposcd to be rt- 
niovcd) K is a puihy Hmilir to H, whieh 
turns round on i pin fixed in tlu h u U plate of 
the xnachme , its dick turns i ciouii wheel I , 
which works a verge similar to tint of tlu 
escapement before ele*scribe<l, the upper end ol 
this M ree is Iwnl, and rai nes i Iwinmer whit h 
strikes Uie inside ot the bill M Jlu whnl 
has a pin proiccling from it cue lunfeience, 
which falls agiiust the end of i Uvei »i, uid 
prevents the weight N from turuiu.. the whet I 
until the lever i iwed, by means of inoiltcr 
^ever n fj^ecd on the same axi Ihe iibor ol 
the hou|: wheel () IS not fastCiied to the w heel 
Itself, but to the ciicular phteO,fig 2 igainst 
which the wheel is presseil by i pm pul 
^through the arbor behind the wlucl, so in to 
cause a considcrahle fnrtion, wlndi i j ikis the 
^rbor and hand atl idud to it to tuni w i h the 
Wlicd but the hand ma> it any tniu he 
moved indcpcnfLutly of tlu vvhctK ( u oircct- 
ing the elo< k s time F is i coll ir th u fiio on 
the {jrboiii, and Ins tvvo springs of ihni hnss 
at its end, winch press igamst tlu p! tte (), ind 
make the collar move ouuwhu nfl on )k u> 
boT, Q IS a cnele put on the end oi the <olhi, 
so as lo turn w ith it this cade, and his tlu 
12 hours engriven on it, md they i»’c u id by 
the h >rl end of ‘ho haml T rinse pKib ire 
put together, by first plums; th w’ucl / bi- 
luUd the pUU 0 iiid pinning it o i, th« collar 
P IS put on, ami next tlu nrhor pul ni its 
place in the imdiiiu , ond the did ^ nnied on, 
the circle Q is fixed in its place ih^ hinds 
tiexi, and lastK all is secuud by i pm, put 
through the arbor beyond the liand One of 
d t s^xrings of the collar P has a pin \ roje< ting 
num It, which, as Hite colhr turns round, 
^kes the end of the lever n, md rubcs i\ up, 
the lever m ib raised at fhc same iinjc, '>o i to 
set the abrum in motion When the maduiu 
»s to be used, both weights tmist be dnwit up, 
ttnd the wrelt Q turned round, so us to bring 
therfteirt end *)f the hand 1 to the figure on 
the pml% corrJs|K>|irhna to tin hodtr when the 
tilaM tvj»hi*d to go off A» die b«ind 1 turns 
pi^UAd tv file action ot the gieit wtij^ht if car 
mtss, the collar and cneV Q with it, till the 
to thebame honi on tlie dial, when 
the |Wft m the sppm^ lifts up tlte lever ft, and 
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also the Icter m, so as to allow the pm m tho 
wheel L to pass by, as tlu Wheel turns round 
1)} the action of the vs e ight, it throws the ham-* 
nur backwards and forw irds against theuisido 
of the ht 11, as sin w 11 in fig 1 

i\l RMlil I L i (from alann md hf! ) 
'lilt bell thil IS uiiiq; it the appro uh of an 
eii iny lliis is whu tin. breiich osll lot sin 
/VI AKMINC* jjarfidp a (from uhirm ) 
lerrilMiig, awakening, suiiirisiiig 

\I VivNlFOSl i (fioni o/a m mel po^f ) 
The post ij)p)iiilcd by each body of nun to 
appoir il, wlitn m alnni hill happen 

AlA'S’ 77}tii)tcf Uidas Fr ) I A word 
cxjnsing hmuiinuin (Pt/x) Q A woid 
of i>M^ t A word of soirow 

111(1 (Oimin {xUitnn) 

A1 A**! WI, in church history, i Met of 
Antiluthci ms, w boM disiinguishiiit tenet be 
suKs iluir doi V iip, baptism, is sml to hiv< 
be* n tin , tint thi vvonls, ** I hi i m} boel),'' 
III tlu institution of tlu eudiirut in not to be 
I iKkr%to(> 1 ( t the Im id, but of tlu whole ac 
tion or cehbr lien ( i tin siipnn 

1 L F ad (lioin a aiul Ich ) I ately 
Af M y Sc ( \\ I N c M) 

A\ II) ANIMAI S, siuh IS ire {i r- 
nisfud wiy** w inu,b 

Alati I) ^^AV^s, in botm} «urh is are 
loniposed of btv< lal pinuaUd one See Pin 

N A J ! n 

ALA 1 1 RNOIDF's, in hot un , i spec jcs of 
the inyn t Si e M v k jc a 
AIAI bRMS blind Su Phi i ir a 
AIATIIFR {alaifxf ftoni tlu ntulc //re, 
ind adh(\io7iy Anb) \n adlu^ia mini ral 
dt enbed by Av k< ni n 

AI \ll)^ 1 111 In th( I iniuni sys- 

tem tlu (V( iitj-filih gMUis 111 Older six, (U 
jusserts, of ilu (hs jus Ihe ftdlowmg is 
itN generic eliaruler Bill c^inidijcal, siibii 
loe, ^iraij^lit die m nulihhs irpi il, md a little 
gaping It the bt e ton< u bind liitui el iw 
‘'tinju Ion Af-r than tli t» f (V< \ it llist 
Phn I ) Oiintholo^ist hive disciibul up- 
w lids of thiit) spdRoof tins cxipiisitely mnsi- 
cd bud, ofvvhitlitlu following ir< thcehnf 
J A aivfnM> sf y I III , field 1 ill , wliuh 
It habits I uiope \ii md Aliua sivui 
inches long bids on Innts and in eels sm »s 
sweetl> It the t uli( St dawn, i il oars bptrady 
m the m, iiurt I'.nu*, tlu volmne of Us note as 
ti isccnels isMinbles m v ist flocks in winter, 
v^heii It becomes very iat , builds on the 
giound hcncuh a clod, ind hys four or five 
giteni h-white e^{,s with dusky eonftiicrit 
spots Tins and the wood-ink m the only 
buds that smg as iluv fly Body, above, v tri- 
ed with blukish, re^di<*h-gTey, and whitish, 
beneath, reddish-wlnte bill and legs black 
tbro it spotted with black iliOrc are four or 
five vanelies 

A pralcnsis Til laik Inbikbtts Fu- 
rope. 111 low grounds, five iriel a half inches 
long, has a finu note, and sings sitting m trees 
Ol on the ground Bill black , I ody, beneath 
while, brea<if ochrc-yellovv, with oblong black 
spots, legs ytllovvish 
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8 A arbowa Woo^-Urk InlnbitsEii- 
tope and hitxria lew than the skj-lark, 
on ireea, and whibllts hkc the hlack-bird 
8111^ in the uigliif and while ilym^ huilds on 
the ground, CRgs dusky, wuh dte]> brown 
blotches Head surroundLd with a white au- 
iiuldf hllct body varied, like a arvinsis, kgs 
6 csh*coloiir 

4 A ob«^ciira llotk-luk Inh ibits rocky 
places ill 1 upland ciui ind \ <]iurUr inches 
long lb bolitaiy, mid siii^s hut httk Itb note 
like the chirp of ilu gnshopptr Bill blen- 
der, long, brown, d(cpei at the lip, Hil ihrte 
inches loiig^ not wic’g».d, kgs rtd-brown, 
haid-claw hooked, hiidly 1 inger tluu th< tew 

5 A cnslati C ristiJ lari Inh ihits b u- 
ropt , SIX and threc-qiuru rs inches long like 
the buU-tiuch, leariib with 1 1 1 to npc it turns 

I da^id or biing to it, m doing which it irticn 
ates Lvtry note distinctly, ind entirely drons its 
native warhh Bill brown, civ.bt dmkci than 
the bod\ 1 body enuuons, breist uid b ^ly 
white, with i V How h iiul uil 1( athers bl , 
hi ad crested , Itgi black 

ALAY sigmlviiig. III tbi rurkisb 1 mguage, 

' riic Iiiiimpb , IS i ceremony whuh ic* 
coiiipmucs the isscinblnif^ tin lorccb 

of that last <rapirc upon the bu iking out of 
a war 

ALB, or Ai Bt in the Romisli chincli, a 
\(atm(iit of vviiiu liiKii hanging down to ihv 
feet, ind niswcnng to ilic surplice of the 
bngli&h clcr^\ In the iiKicnt <huich, it 
wis usiiilwiili tho^ newly b tptiscd to weir 
mi alb, or white Mstment, ind htuee the 
Sunday after Lisur wis c illtd doniimci in 
albis, on leeonni of thv albs worn by Uiose 
bipiised on 1 ibur di> 

Alb IS also till iijinc of a Turkish com, 
otlier wise called Aspci 

Alb a user oi (fcrinaiiy which rise three 
miles WNW Wildbid in tlie iirtlcof Sw i- 
bi I, and runs into the Ilhiiie, above five luilcs 

WNW Durheh 

AT B V, sum iincHl PonijKi 1, and cekbriltd 
by PtoJomy ind oilier an< lent aiitlioi , is one 
of the pniuijiil tilicis of Old Iigurii, but 
hd\ing been in the h mds of m my inaslers it 
hai lost Its men nl splendour It is siuiaud m 
the duchy of Moutfer mil is iniU s S b 
of Turin 1 at 44 ^>0 N I on S ^ J 

Alba firm a, m old cuilouis, rent paid in 
9ilier 

Alba ter r a, one of the many names that 
were given by dehe mists to the pliilo'jopher » 
stone 

ALBADARA, {alhadan, Arab ) The bone 
of the first ]oint of the great toe 

ALBACjEASI, (Aral) ) the process of the os 
sAcrnzn 

ALRAMENTUM, (ftom allai., while ) 
The albumen or while of the egg 
ALBAN (St ), IS said to have been the first 
person whosufiered martvrdom for chnshanily 
in, Britain, he i therefore usually stolid the 
protomartyr of this islmd He was born at 
Vemlam, and flourished tow irds the end of the 
thud ttotuty In hu youth he took ajourney 
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to Home/ Ito coittpany with Amphibalui tk 
monk of Caerleon, and served seven years as a 
soldier under the eirijpcror Diocksian At hi$ 
return home, he settled in Verulam, and, 
through tlie example and instructions of Am* 
phibalus, renounced (be errors of paganism, in 
wliuh he had been crlucated, and became a 
convert to the Chrisii in religion it is gene- 
nlly igieed, that Alban snflered martyrdom 
during the great persecution unde r the reigu of 
Dioelesian, but authors differ as to the year 
when It hipixned Betie anil others fix it m 
280, sonic refer it to the year 296 , but Usse- 
ims reekons it amongst the events of 303 Be- 
tween 4 or *>00 years after St AlbanVi death. 
Oil 1 ] mg of the IMereians built a very la j^c and 
St ue I3 monastery to his me niory , and the town 
of Si Alban s m ITertford lure takes us name 
from our nrotoniarl) r 

ALBANI (brintiH), an Itilian pmntcr, wai 
born at Bologna m 1 ^78 Ills fust master was 
1 )c 11) s C alv ert, who left him to the inbtruc- 
lion of his pupil Guido Rh tii whom he ac- 
companied to the school ofthi L iracci Hav- 
ing hinshed his studus at Bob ^iia, Albani 
went to Roiiu, where he married, but on the 
d< itli of his wife hi ri turned to his native 
plaec, and again eiiteied into the niatninomal 
slate w ilh a woman ot the nunc of Dor dice, 
who w\s very beautiful Shi brought hiiu 
bcvi nl fine hovs, and Alham painted pieces m 
winch his wife and children served as models 
for Venus ind ( upids lit was fond of repre- 
sc nting the f ur sex aiiil bis c onn>ositions on 
love subjects arc held in hij,h esteem He 
died in 10()0 

Albani in antiquity, a college of the 
pricbts of M irs 

Al H \lMA,a prOMiiccolTnrki V in burope, 
on the Gnlph of Venice, boiincket by Livadia 
on the S by Ihcssaly anil ’Macedonia on the 
lud by Bosnia and Dabn iti i on the N 

Al BAM A, a country of Asia, bon ided on 
the W hyllxiii on the b by tin ( ispnn 
Va, on the N h) IMoun* C uieisiis, and on the 
S hv Armenia uid the river Cyrus, now Kur 

a 1 ban S (St ), a borough town of lb rt- 
foidsliirt, tvviutv oiu miles fioin London It 
send two iTunifcrs topvrhmiinl, and lias a 
nnrlft on Wcdnesdiy and Saturd i\ llii* 
tmvji rose frvnii the rums of llu amicnt city 
\<»nlam, many vcsti^’C'. of which are to be 
seen in the neighbourhood T he church of 
(he abbey is Tcmamingti ibisdiy Unu mil 
lilt weather hate midc it look like stone on 
the outside, but if a bit bi liroktn oft, the 
redness of the brick inimcdiitcly ap^ieais 
When the nioinstcnes win dissolved, the 
townsmen p ud 400 pounds to ni event Us being 
levelled with the ground and Imt since con- 
verted It into a pirish-rhurch, which, for its 
largeness, beauty, and aulM)Uity, claims « par- 
ticular regird It liad a very noble font of 
solid brass, m which the children of the kings 
of Scotland were used to be. baptized , and w as 
brought from Pdinhuigh, by sir Philip 
when that citv was in names, but in thctnius 
of tlio lalt civil wars it was taken away Here 
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CitSar obtained a victory over Cassibelaon , and 
this was the scene of Boadiceas Mctory and 
crnf»lty, when she massicred 70>000 Hoinans 
Btitoris who adhered to them Near this 
i\ ere fought tw o obstinate battles bt twe< n 
the houses of Yorlv and Lancaster Lit 5l 
44 N Lop 0 13 W 

ALBANY, I Bnnsh fortress on the S \V 
of Hudson s Bit Lat ^2 VO N Lon 81 
imw 

^ Aibavy, 'I to\\n of North Amenci the 
C^pit-il of one of tiR ten countie of the pro- 
vince of \t \ \ork Lit 42 N Lon 
20 \V 

alb *4 BA alla’ua, ( bald ) The 

lenct oi wliit< K,t > 

B^RA/jN, \ stionp^and la S!;t town of 
Arrafim ni Spun lit 10 2 N Ion 1 

}$ 1 

. ALBVRIi in nn iqm*' thoouho msd( 
Varthern a c I wM i iiosc who \\ I itcned 
Avails vt t-v < ilUd 13 ihiioHS 

ATBABII 'I OPIN m nirifjit hniH o , 
thei'lcriutano )»■ e( m woU uilli vvliitt 

jiJastcr 

ALIiATrCiVl in At »bic pnnee of Bitin 
inM sopot imn, \vt i ctlc])iJt'’d nsl» eioiiKr 
ibou^ ill }eir of 1 hn t SK) II j no 1 
in Anbir t uo’^k u ider tit It oi I ir ’^euiict 
o( the Stirs compnsin all pit (jI j uononn 
LdOions of this \ tic priultrl at Nnrtinb i j in 
Ihiy nd it B do^ni m lbi j Arnkp,niis is 
hip;n‘ j o\t n of bv Dr ifill > i wr i Inn 
ranch \* i tnin s c 1 1 ul liinisii i idij ob ti\ i- 
tloiubus t It 1 I inns 

AlT'iVl^ 1 on I, in itivl,, horses hixin^ 
wlnti nirni nn 

ALIHIRO^S, in o luiholo-,} S ^Dic- 

MBTU A 

AlLh^T ad \Uho\i;rh uotxvitbstiiidin^, 
thoua,h It shoiihl b 

BbM Mil I I sm ill toxvn in the litc 
pun MKt of No rnnifU hnnee, but now ntk 
oTRfiin tnc dcpi’^lnuiit of 1 oner Sc me J om 
ihi pi ire the KcmicI funil of Lri 1 nd ti’t 
to ink of t. I ( It il o liinushed the titk of 
i (luM to the { o \ou ^^leril MonK II is 
sv itedon tnt dec In it)^ of a hill I it h) >0 
T on 1 30 I 

A nil- M Ml I E, aroi tv in \ i ‘tii-h ^ bcUrc n 
the BlneRil^e and the J idi v julis 

AFBfRAS, (rt//fU7s, Anb X J "Wl ite 
pustules on tie f le 2 1 Ik herb st'iplu 

agrn, or stnes i^ie vhoit jnicc vas former^) 
iisad 0^ a reirudx lor Ihrni 

ALliLRNLO, i ku d of caml kt from the 
Levint 

ALBrUONT ('Tuliiis), the son of i poor 
pardoner, in the suburbs of Placcnh i, bom in 
|(564 , VI ho, hv hiii ibilities ru d good 

Ibrtui^t, rosj Ironi ibis low orifimal, lo the em- 
bf hrsi Tjinisicr « f tate af the court 
of uid to the d^nity nf cardin d 4L 

that kuigd nn oiu of the Icthirtrv n hail 
iiUCvk into for a ettnUrv past^ avikened the 
and ra sed Uk astonishment of ill 
by hi*i pioiects one of which was to 
ti«t me Pretc mi. I on die throne of Gr< at Bataiu 
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He was nt length deprived of his employmciit,^ 
ind banished to Rome he died iti 
the gn It igeof 8(j 11 is J tstcunent Politique^ 

rolltctecl from his mernoirs) ind letters, was 
published at 1 lu^-inne m J7s3 

ALBi ill! (Donunico) , dll Ttihan tntisi- 
cun, wib a nitnc of Venitt lie ci^ie to 
Loiulon as pigc to the Spmish ainbnWdor, 
ind oftcrward'4 went to Home, where ho at-' 
tuned great eninienu as a bingcr and per- 
fomitr He evcclicd on the lurp ichord, and 
invented a m w slvie ol pi i)ing on tnal instrn 
inent In 17 >7, be st t to music Metastihio’s 
“ 1 ndnmo r ind published some other fine 
pieces of Ills ( onipositioii 

Aiblkti (leone B «ttista) , was descended 
from a noble f iimlj ni 1 lorenct , and wis 
ptifceilv arqiniiued w ith punting sculpture. 
Hid ircUitectuu He wrote on ill throe in 
T atm but I is stiuius cud not peiunt him to 
Iciu my thing consider ibh behind him in 
pamtny JTc vva unp^)^cd by pope Nichol is 
v Xn Ins buildings, wlneli he e\ ecu ted in i 
be iiiful 111 inner, and Ins w oik on architcc- 
tim , which con ists of t r books, is g*'eatlj 
c iceiued He il o wiote some tuaUses of 
moriluy^ md i pu con nitbnuiic Hew is 
bom in I 308 and dw I m 147J 

AliilRILS (M ipnis), \ knmd clonn- 
UK m w IS I >in in Sn dna, at tli iK^umm^ 
(f tiie ihirtunth centnr) 11c bet nne suc- 
(cssi elv ucir^d) ral md prcnniuil of his 
oidii, md fope Ale andei IV nude him 
111 Mei of til Kicd jmI ce In r’f)0, lie \ is 
nieb ired to tl c In bopne of Rjtisbon which 
IK oou Hierw 1 os u i^utd ind retired to his 
cell to eujo\ In sivuiu Ills ( now ledge of 
intu w i so git It ihal bt v\ is aeconntcda 
nu Klin, ind eunl iiduuloiis talcs ire told 
oi Inm Ik d d U ( (dogne in 12-50 His 
worl s con istm^, of^l vols folio were print d 
it 1 xo is m ibl > JL wrote upon inoiitoflhe 
in ub in itif il scK n< e 

M i>I S( t /MIX 

A I HIC AN 1 1 \ '"from to grow will tf) 
Willi gl ind in the brim, so called from 
thi ir X hiU colour 

\l BK^I NSI S a sect al out Ibolotisc and 
Alhx, m Lai^ncdoc whence they derived 
tlieiriume, who, in the twelfth century, he- 
c me rein irkililt for then opposition to the 
di upline and ccremonKS of the church of 
llorif 1 hi sect had their name, it is siip- 
p( ed, cither by reason there were great num- 
1) r of thun in tbt diocese of Albi or bet luse 
tiK} XU re condcnnjtd by a council held in that 
eii\ In dket, it does not appear tint they 
\ en known by tin name before the holding 
of this council Other names gixui to them 
are IKnncians, Abtlirdisls, Huigarnns, &:c , 
some on ccount of the qu dities they assumed , 
otheiS on ihat of the country from whence it 
IS pretended they were derived , and others On 
account of persons of nott who adopted thei^ 
cause, as Ptur dt Bruis, An old de Bre^Si;*, 
AheUrd, Henrv, &c Bertngarus, if not 
Wi khfT hiiii»tlf, IS by soirtc^ ranked m the 
number The Albig'^nses aic frequently cqn- 
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fowled wd* the Walcknses^ from nhonqi, 
HdTwe^cr, iheydiflier in many respects, both is 
bemj^ prior lo lUenj in point ol iiuic, is buiiig 
then" origin m 9 diircrent comitrv, md is being 
chauctJ will) divers heresies, piinou]arly'‘Ma- 
niohciMOt hoin winch the '^ahkiiscs ue ex- 
empt hi,it Sjevtral prittstanl v^iiicrs have 
vindicated i^cm fioni il t n ipui )tion Dr 
Alhv ahewv, U>at<i!^rc it nmnberot \I«Jinichtcs 
did bpre id over tlie vte mji eountnts troin 
Bulg in i ind ttUd m I iii\ , Lauguc doc, ^nd 
other pi Kt>, vvh( ethcreweu ilso Vloi^cii'-t^, 
by vhich me ins btiUpi; l»oth under tl c imputa- 
tion ot here>y, tiie> c line nllur bv ignorance 
or nnlici, to be con on iikd ind e lied w the 
s tine eOUiiilOn n in i , thoii_)i in leahtv entiuly 
difFcient S^e^'VALD^N it* 

Otlier cnois nnputal t ) the m their o}>- 
poiicnt , the uiouka of tin ^ v»tri, tint 
th(^ uli Htled t o Cliusts o et\il, wim »p- 
jK nedoii taith , thi othci , ‘djvvho isiiotvet 
<*ppeare I 1 naUhc) do led the resuncciion of 
tin hodv iiul maintained fmm 111 ouls to be 
cliiiio s unpnsoiud in our IjoIks, bv w i) of 
punish nerit lor iluirsins Ih it tluv eondeinn- 
ed ill tin ‘^leiaments of th^ ehnnh, jt leUd 
bipti HI IS 11 lIc'^s, held tin eucb irisl in ih- 
horunee , e\e lulled the use o eoi |rs 1 ms md 

I ieutiut inmunucd inariiui uni wful 

i»«,lu<l it pm itory, priver*. lor lh< de id 
HTii t , erne 1 1 s — fiKie wen hie wise 
Pud io he two el IS es of tin ill, the Pirk^t md 
the Ikhtvfis llie peil et Ik isted of tluir 
livmti; in couuuncc of ( iln ncilhcr fitsh, 
e^«s, nor eheise « riu I lie r lived hke 
other me 1, and w tic teen loose mthoriuoi il , 
lilt lh \ Wirt pirsuidtd thev s mild Ik sued 
by the filth of tlie poket md ih it none w re 
dunned wli > KCeiwd iin] < inon ol Inndstioin 
tijcrn But lioni tluH cl ir^is «1 o the\ 

III nh\ u nnUed by lh nuts, e-v ho con- 
sider them Is the pious 1 nc ificm (>i iht Jloinish 
chur h whose iiuMbcrMki. ^ulorionsby 

anv im is to bl icki n he relic 

’^Tlie cuiioiis re Kiel wlio de nts to ! now 
more toiuiri in , tin hi>Ttoi> cif tin Alin i-ei ts 
ju IV cm nit lo t ol 1 n nil il tr I n 1- 
boirh •> History of the Inqin ilio i,h\ ( « u tile , 
\ol 1 p 12 — 7tN Mushciiiis kcc! s Jlisi 
vo! II p ">80 ^u) 

ALBITsOS I diseased i irntj ol ilu human 
rare In hly euriuns md ixtraordniir) ] 10- 
cccdiiv fiom omt mil no n con tilutioiul 
afhciiop, first notuid by the Portugese, 
fits cMsting among Afrieuii negroes and m 
which iht surf ICC of ihe hodv is roiukud 
white, v^henct the distinctive 11 im* Ilu 
«imc morbid allu tion is new know 11 to exist 
occo ion illy iinorig oilier tribes bee the 
irhek Homo 

ALBINUAF, white ) cotton wcea 

sp called from the whiltiics of ns blossom 
ALBIImUS, was horn at Admuietiin in 
Africa, and m ide governor of But 1111, by Cum- 
modus After the murder of Pe rtiu i\ he was 
vketed einmror by tit oldnrs in Bntain 
Sevenjs hiu also been invested with the im- 
l^erul dignity hj his own army, md ihcjc two 
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nv >ls, wjtJi about '50,000 men each, came into 
( lul to decide the fate of the onipiu Severus 
w IS conqueror, and he ordtieci the head of 
'Vlhimib to be cut off, and his body to be 
ihrov n into the Jthone A D 1 ^ 8 — Iheic, 
wert others of tluo name ol k 33 note uiiong 
tilt Bom ms 

A I LION son of Neptune by Amplnlritt, 
cjine into ihil uii, where he esi ibhshed a king- 
dom 1 1(1 hr^t iiitioduced astrology and the irt 
of h 1 1 Imgships lie vvis killed it the month 
of the Ilhoiic with Slones thrown by Tupiier, 
lx a isf lu op])oscd thejiissagc ofllcrciiks 
ill ^ I hnd of Lunipc, now cdkd 

(^rt it Juitiin ISC dkd ifttr Allnon, who is 
SI ’to hut Kilned there or from its chalky 
V ' lu (tibus^ lock , which ippe u il a gnat 
cli ' iu'’e 

\ 1 Ji 1 o N N L w , a name en h\ 11 Fiatocw 
l)i ) 1 1, to ( ihfoinia 

VI lUlll O, 111 istroiiomv, a stir in the 
CO I t lilt mil C ygmis, iiurl dShvBmr 
A 1 Bib in uu u III gcogi iphv (he 1 Ibe 
ALB'^K* \T 1 HUS m nuiquii), i white 
cap woin bv the fl inien di ihs 

A 1 BORAK, m the M diomrtan tluology, 
tile he isl on which the prophet 1 nd to have 
ri J(kn in iu^ cxtrmi Jinaiy acn il ]ourii(vs It 
IS i<^prcs( tired is ot in luUimec'iiic sli pc and 
si/( htivvctii in isb md a luulc ind many 
f ibulous ac omits ik j. nen of iL b} the Aralnan 
eomineni itois 

Vr Bl'C A In hotmv, a genus of tlic class 
mil order ^txindni niouo^jnn, thus chi- 
ri^tvn i.d ( orn* si\ pet dkd, ih( inner-ones 
comuvent, outer-one spieiding, stvle trian- 
ir Ihcu in foi rteen spccKs, vllnitivcs 
of tin ( ipo. of vvhnh some hue only tinec 
uid i iIkis ill the St imciis 1 rlile 
AIl»U(ll\l, while) Ihc licib 

w Inlv ifiodil 

AUUKiINi \ or HIT {nfht^mra si d 

// (Ha, iiom (/// ws w hit< ) Sec Adavata 
ill iiuriNrA Its ITS, (fiorn whit( ) 

{ I iiiULrnio t coil of the testicles, so called 
on afiount of its while coloui It is i slumg 
(k II iininhnne imnudiitcly eovtimg the 
bodj Ol uhstmci of tiie tv tide On its 01 tei 
siiif ice It IS smooth, but loi ^h and u 1 ven on 
It inner 

AIBUGTNTOLS a I at ) lle- 

sembiii g the white of an egg {Uumn) 

A I BCOO OC LI I (from ( 't // white ) a 
white s|)tck or opieity ot the (oriiea 

A I BHM, in iiitiqiuty, a kind of while ta 
bit or register, wherein the nnms of nn- 
gistrites public ir ms iclioiis Set vvciecntercd 
Ol these there weic vaiioiis kinds 

Album, hi laUr tinus a kind of table 
01 jKKiket book piesented as a mark of resperl 
to imn of letters When Algernon Syctney 
wa, 111 Dcniiiirk, the University of Copen- 
liagcn prestiirisl him with their album, on 
wjneh lie wrote these word 

Manus h ic iiiimica tyrannis 

1 n^e pe at pi icidam sub Uberfatc quictam 
Album is aorne tunes used for wnitc lead. 
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Album, Bmong akhmush, a tincture by 
winch theynteteudcil to iransiinite ineUk 
AL.BIlMAZAil,a(i Arabian astrologer and 
physician* of tlie nintii century. Ills works 
were printed lu Latin, at Venue, m !'>8(), 
octavo Tht chitl of these is the Introdncuo 
in AsUonouuani, first printed in 14Si) 
AUtJUMJ N, Albumina, (from allitSy 
white) 1 The white of the egg 2 Out 
of the ladical ])irts ot inimal nutter, and so 
called as pu^s«^ssing the propertusof tlu vvliite 
ot tin. epff liieeoigniahie Ijinpli, or coigii- 
lum of the blood, as ilso the serum consists 
targel) of it Its iiiosi di*4(iiigiUAliin. ch n i< ler 
IS, thit u lull exposed to luiVless thm lidt the 
heat of btuhng \\ Her, its lupudity uid li ms- 
pircncy disippear, and ii heroiiuo opilc, 
white, concrete , and solid It uiukroots ilu. 
putrid but not the acetous fernunt itioil 1 his 
aub'^tance is ibuiulaut in ill iniiiuis, ind 
chiefly contributes in tin (onnition of web, 
metilibraiu , eartil >g( , spmge, the horny hells 
of porp)t|jie or corila, horn, luir fcitlur, 
quill, hoof, nul, horny sc ik, crusLucoiis iiid 
tortoise she ils It', constituent p iris irc c irbon, 
hydrogen, izot, with diflerent pro]) 0 !tioii> of 
oxygen, pho phone aid inuriilu icid, sodi, 
and lime It is ronjf ctuud by many < hemisls 
to be the basis of ill aiinnal substnues, and 
thit gclcaiiii and fihiin only or ehuflv d tier 
frcun It by po'''»esbing i larger proportion of 
oxygen It is ore isiouallv liaced m the puces 
of \egetiblcs, and cspccidly of the titrady- 
namia or eriu iforni cl is** 

Pure albumen is t fluid of i consiotence 
romewh it M eous, pcriutly -.oluble m pure 
water it the eouinioii tKiiipnatviic Imlv^lun 
exposed to a he it aho\e I of hihu oliciis 
theruunneU I , it coigulatcs, ind ii then no 
longer solubK iii water 

AlhuiiKu has a bliv,lu sub« dine taste, and, 
by come rung tlu blue colours of scgetihks 
jn*o grcc , indu uls tlu picseticc of an ill ili 
Jt IS eoigidabh, not only by lu U, as stile d 
a’loee, hut also by the ituon of acitls, more 
n iilarly the dine niiturd ones, and by dl 
to in< t dlic s ilts C iMstK all iht s, lioui \( r 
Ilf id It in perm uu fit olutioii wluvher it h 
jin\ lou ly liimid or roagul ili d 

It is CO ivdable dso by nitrat of siher, the 
red oxyd of inerenry, tuinm, uul alcohol If 
It Ik dilute d with a eon iderahh qmnlity of 
witer, It 18 rem idvablt that no coagulation is 
produced by any of these agptits 

Much msersity of opinion his preiadcd 
among chenusts with respect to the cause of 
the- CO ipi lilt I on of ilbumen, but is u would 
exceed the Iniiits of our work to enter mto the 
discussion, we can only state in general terms, 
Scheek asciibis tlu coigulition to the 
aworpuon ol tdouc, uul Fourcioy to that of 
pxygep* while others suppoae that iu> ab- 
Aor(<uf|i|n tal^# s pi u t , but that the effect is pio- 
duix^d py ^ change in the figures of the inte- 
grant pai'tulesof ihv i>lbiiincn A tmious lUs* 
dufisioii of this point is gu t n tn the S\q>plcnient 
to tht EiicvcloiH dia Bntamuca, tol IT p 
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Coasnlatcd albumen is dissolved by the 
mineral acids, greatly diluted with water, and 
if 1 conpeutrated aeia be added to the soliiUOU, 
the albumen is agiin precipitated Alkalies, 
however, <lo not piecipuate it from its solution 
in icicls Hut if i aoliiiion of tan be poured 
into the aeid solution of albumen, a very copi- 
ous precipitate appears 

If the soluiion of tan be poured into an 
upitoLis solution of liquid albumen it fonnS 
w nil It a very copious prten>iiale, which is 
insoluble in w Uei rliis pretipit Ut is a 
coinbmitioi of tan and albumen Hits pro*^ 
jicrt) luimslusi^ w uh a method of detecting 
the pre eiice of albumen in any liquid luwhieh 
w c SU p< <. t It 

l*uic ill ihti 'Old hrne witer ako dissolve 
albumin, it the snne lime ammonia is ilis- 
engigul, fiwmj^tothe cle com position of part 
of till, alimuiin \cids piecqitite the ij- 
huiiicn fiom alk dies, but its propertie a e 
e hinged 

Nit nr 1(1(1 whin i<-si^tc(l bv heat, diwu- 
giges i70ti( gas from jlbiimi n but theqinu- 
tiiy is not so grcit is m iv be obtained from 
iibiiii Ihc albuimn i li idiially dis ohed, 
nitrous ^s is emitted ox me ind malic acids 
ire formed, and i tbuk oily inatler iiiikis its 
ip]iearinre on tbe surlacc \^ lun distilled. 
It tunushc the sime products as hliiin, only 
the qiiunnv < f miinomi is not so gn it 

Till disco\cr\ of ilbuiiitn in vc^etibks is 
diu to hoiirdoy who lirst obtiiiud it from 
till juKc of ^olm^ ( K ts Hiving AlUnd 
two pounds of i Ins juice vbib cold thiongh 
hl< ltmgpi|)er, h< <xpo ivl it m i blond shallow 
vc*-eltotbt ‘II It 1 ti lUjK r Uuie of about 
1 abr In two hoiii , it d po ilt I a grumsh 
initttr, mill was tlicn exposed to the he it of 
boiling w iter, whuh m i lew n mutes sepa- 
I Uc 1 a Idi^ (Umlity ol wliiiih llocculent 
nnttci Anotlu t p )itioii of tlu siinehipior, 
insicnd ol biding bdiij, t\|osal to the mr 
deposited it iht did ol two d i)i» a similar 
coig iliiiu Oil a tbird |>oiLion thi simeeDect 
w Is j rvidnrtd by sulphui ic acid J be substance 
tliuaobti ipd, alter repelled w i lungs in cohl 
vviter exhibited ill the pioperties of immal 
dbuiu n It W 1 S iflirw irds found in the 
leaves aiid roots of \ irii us othi r plants 

Hy spontaiuoiis decomjio ilion in tht open 
nr, albumen pises i ipidly into the putrid 
ferment it ion, smells fetid, becomes brown, 
ind gives out ammonia 

Animil ilhumcn, i*- contained in nulk, and 
egg*., foTins 1 tonsidtiable parr of the food of 
mm, that iLo whioh is found in vegetables 
t mlnbutes hrgely to Ins support Tt much 
used m the irts of dressing leather and refining 
sugar, and the more tianspareut kuids are 
t mplovcd for v amishes TL he property it pos- 
scs«ies of codgujatiugby heat, renclcts it efiec- 
tual m clarifying liquors of varmus kinds 

It exists most abundantly in the antiscorbutie 
mid narcotic plants, where \t generally resides 
in the haves, and its cxisUntc may be easily 
dl I ov ered by nnxmg the freshly expressed jnictk 
of thiiv plants with spirits of mine, or by 
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^acmting them with hot water, neirly to 
the hoihiij^ pomWi»» both cases the albumen 
will be coaguUtecli anfl separated from the 
other i|)uids lu th*- lorm of a chetsy matter 

Alhumfn ovi lilt albumen or whitL of 
the egg 

AlHOmln Tn botany i term used by (rrew 
and Oaitncr, foi the snbstmctof t lie lobes 
of the seed , which torrcspoiid* is ith the white 
m an cgz 

ALIuJHNUM The soft vihile Mib-ttmcc 
m trcC"*, baweeii the libtr or nintr birk and 
the woml, irTaduiUv icnuiiing olidity, and 
becoming ^cuuuk wood — limmutlu ^ub- 
stunua libri 6c ligni 1 in AUo tiic Bind tint 
ascinds throngb the nssils ni s[)Tiiig, inni 
Both are cipiall) duioimnmd the p 

A1 BY, a hrgL nad uuiuit tow ii of 1 raiici 
It IS now theepiscopil sec of the dipartimut 
of ram, and eoiitains ]0,000 inlnbitint 
The inhabitants make i figure in (ccUMaslu al 
Inslorj, under tli^ tuk of Albi^tnscs, llu) 
Wirt tht fubt tint disputed the tith ot tlit 
jjtipe and wen eoiuUmnul bj a touiicil luu 
in IpJO Iht uiMioiis of Alby lu scrj di- 
liplniiil J at ^0 N Ion '2 I4 i 

All V, in ornitholot^x Cmiu thnti three, 
oidenhni, or inseusot thedi saieM)i birds 
Thf Auk Till iollow in^isilsgiuciu (hiractii 
Bill toothk S3, short tornprcssid ioumn Wun 
ti uiwersily funowod, lo\ crni«ii<l I It pilibous 
iitar the bit no tnl luu ir k^ in » tly 
ihre^-iocd It i clutflv an minim uii ot llu 
arctic St i>, i-j VI r> sUqml, and luultK iii riblnt » 
biinows, md fis tins of km Is lavs one c 
Iti coloin is mill) iiiulonn abovt biiil , lx > 
iKithwhiti liodv sht]Hd lilt \ dmks, the 
bill with oMupu eutvul lines 1 luli to i 
poijit whidi IS shop ()1 this nMui tlurr 
in divcn spicics o[ whidi tho i niosiwoi h> 
ol nnnrl m. 1 A iKti i, tht pnllin of 
winch then u< two vanities It inhibits ilu 
northern si is ol 1 un jx , Asn ud \inii v i, 
invistfioclvs it ids oil sin ill (i^iii ri ii> mi 
SI i-vvecd , ti d\i inchis lo »». fksh i uil , 
c\eept when vny y< mi^ it^s i\ttl!nit 
body blick, wheels, buit, nulbtlbwhiu 
bill rod, w nh i b! u k b , npjx \ c\ t nn vv ith 
a I nrp fit shy point kgs itd J \ in pm 
nis j pmguin grt it auk Inhibits 1 luojit, 
and Aiiicijci tliKckeilong is tfmid , t lu- 
not fly, md feeds on fishcb f ^ six iiu lu s 
Iona;, white with purplish huts uid spots 
bill black, i^itb from ii£»ht to ten grovuts, 
Wings sliort as llumdi mere rudiiiunts of 
w mgs see ond ir) mull r alht ib tij»t w ith vvlutt 
kgs bl«ck (Set Kat 1 list pi XI ) 3 \ 

eirriti, tufted auk Inhibits Kaiudiul i, 
and tbi a bacent isl u»d , iiinclK ii niches loii^ , 
lives oil tm waUi fordijs to^ Uitr, Imt never 
seutnres fir from luid, fted on «bdl fishts, 
which U opens with its bill Bill and kgs 
rtd, front, sides of the head and rlun white 
Female less than the nnk, bill with two 
grooves, tuft shorter, egg while Tlit other 
species are, A laibridora, Labrwlorauk A 
Iordan, raA)r-*bLll A onstatdli, ck steel 
auk A TcUacula, dusky ank A put 
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taenia, Perroquel auk A all*', btilc auk 
A aiitiquaj ancient aul^ A pvgmcu, pig*, 
my luk 

AJ f HOSIA, (tihmtnt from aXx»i, 
stKnfrtk ■) The systemulu naiuefoi the M ai - 
VA sLiuoREA, which ste Thus called from 
its siij [losid n torauve powers 

Alt ibLS 1 funous ancunt Ijnc port, 
w i born it Mitykiu, in tht idaiid of Lesbos 
Ik i^oiirishtd in llu J Ith Olyiujmd, at tin 
s me tinu with Sipplio who was likewi c 
of Mitvliiu 111 the timi of Alcaeus, Mitvknt 
snfkiod until rth vippie sion ol Ihttaeii He 
litadi 1 1 stroll p tor the dt liver, itico of his 
coiuitiv , bill in tin piovcd unsiiccesslul, and 
v\ i id 11 j)ii onii by Pih i^us, vvlin „{3ivt him 
bis hi) rl), iUbini»,h Ik hul been tuattd by 
him in i most ibu nc iitanm i Alcoius w m 
much addicted lo the di^edabk (iiukvlcc^ 
the love of bin's TLht n uiu ot his fivourite 
w is I veils, of whom lloi ui spi \k , and w‘’ho 
IS jnooihly the hoy whom (. iccio iiotis for 
In im, a mole upon his (lu-fi whidi in tlu 
poll c>e, w s, 1 oeant) flupoctied ibiliti k 
Ol All i us irt undispi ♦^ed , md llioii^h lus 
writings WML ihii ilv hi th iMicstrnn, )< t hn» 
muse w IS cipibk of trialiUfL, ihi bubhinebt 
bubictts with i suit ibk (hull v 

Aicicijs an Atliiium ti if^ic poit, *tftd i& 
some think, the fust (onqotrof ti mdits 
Ik rtnounnd hi n ti\e coimtiy Mil) line, 
uidpcssidfoi iiiAtlHiinn lit k fi tin pm is, 
on of winch wi Fi iplno tint which he 
piodnctd vvlicn hi di puled with An tuphanes, 
in the loi nil \cir ot the ()7th OKnipnd 
llurci motluiAlc tiisimnliont I in I luurch, 
](rlnp tht s mu whom Forpb) mis me nl 1011*1 
IS i compose rol itiric il lunbu ind epi^uins, 
and who w»orc a poim loiuiining thi pli 
giiiisni of 1 uphorus ilu bi ti inn Tk hvid 
in the (J'm ipnd Ui uc lold likewise 

of one Ale ni , i Ak < in m w ho lived iti the 
in n of Vc )>i I in nil liius We know not 
wl»i^h of till'll it w IS who uflirid for liia 
kwibu s » vciv in ^iil •! kind of ck ith which 
givi occ ision to the follow ui^^ c pit ipli 

AX-tni ""rtfo ixr 

Till J Alt T ns t mib, who dud by a i uhsh, 
ilu dut^ liter of till eiilh, and puui her of 
adnltciers 

lienee we may undiistiiid the nienaci of 
( atullu-.. 

Ah’ turn tc imseriim, nialirpie fall, 

Qui m ittractis pidibus, piknte jioria, 
Percunenti iph mi(iuen\Mgik6(|iu 1 pig x> 

Ah ’ vvrcli hi d thou uid boi n to Iiicklcas f ite, 
Who utdiscoMi d b\ llu inishut gilc' 

If omc alas’ thf ji ilou hu bind come, 
i uc radnh, or the sc » lisli is my doom 

ALrAlIbsr See Aikahfst 
AI ('Air 01)1 , a kind of manly (ule corn 
posed of several «uophts, tub (oiisisting of 
four versts tlu fiist two of which are always 
ale lies of tile first kind, the third verse is a 
diameter bvi>ticatdkciic, 01 c oiisistmg of four 
feel and a lon*r syllibU and die fourth ver&Q 
1 *^ an aleaic of tin sctoml kind 
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ALCAICS, 1ft ancient |x>ctiry, a drtiomim- 
tioft i^weft to scvcial kiixU of verse, fr<jirt 
Alcaeus, ihm in\<.ntor The hr t kind con- 
sjiatB of five ft 1 1, \1/ a spondee, or i iiiibic, an 
iambic, a lonp; s^lhble, a dactylc another 
dact>lc Tht second kind consists of two oac- 
tyleftaiid two troche ts as, JimIi [ um iinpo- 
ft I turn I r)uil>r Besides ihe i two, winch arc 
leallcd ria< tvh< aUaus, there is nnoihcr styled 
simply alraic, (Oiisi Un« of on cpitntc, a 
fhonambus, inolhu choriiinbus, and i b^c- 
chnis 

AL( \II) Al< AYDE, or AiCALOF, 111 
the polity ol tlu JMoors, Spaunrds, nul Porta* 
pui <, iiiiij^isLiiU, or ofluii ol justice, an- 
^vurmti, mail) to tin Prciicii pio\osi and the 
liiiiish lustKt ol p<. ue 

AL( A I I Su At K Ai T 

Al ( VNNA, inttHiunircc n powder pre- 
pared from tlu k IMS of the j ;^vptnn pinit, 
and um< b nstd by thi 1 ml isli womi n to pive 
a goldi n tmpC to tluir mils and hair In 
d}ting, it gi\ca n mHow colour w htu sltcpul 
with common wiitr, nnd i red oiu wlitn in- 
hiscd 111 \incgir 1 hen is il o m oilc\inctcd 
from the bonus ot alcaiiiu, and used in int- 
dicme V a std ni\c 

ALC ANIARN A fort* fud town ol Sp-n isb 
Lstreinadur A norllu iroituis ol Po tm d 
It w IS besieged mdtiWn bv iJu (iil of l/d 
way, *ind tiu coukdti <tc Purtua.u sc, in I/Oh 
It IS 142 luiks N b^ \V ol SivilU i \t 
d(} iiO N Ijon 6 7 

Alcv* I ara, a mill lovn of ^imIIc, m 
Andalusia l^u 37 dO N Lon 10 W 

Al CAN lARA, kui<Thts ol, a militiry oidtr 
of Spam the prcci i imu ot it in tiliuum is 
not known llu hi toi> of tbi oidu is con- 
fin* I (.lutfty to the cvpc hlicms o^am t the 
Moors 

AH 4.UDh I L, 0 bcuiliful town of Spun 
in the proMnet of Andihisii md count ly of 
( ordo\ i, I i th( imd fiom C oiilo\ i to J uu 
eij^hii in miles W of f un 

AL( FIX) Kinps-li‘'htr In zrxiloi^v a 
pcmis of the chss aic&, ordei pier of Lin- 
neas lt*-<in(iK character is the following, 
Bill tn infill 11 , thick, straight, 1 »np pom cd , 
tongue flesh), mv short, flat, poniled Icct, 
in mo t, j^rcssoM il Tl (huh li<(|uonts rncis 
and Inesou fi h , \ huh it c itches with cun- 
ou** dcxtirit , s\ illow Us puvwhoh, !>iit 
h ufij^s up iht mull/ sled put tho igli shoit- 
wmgfd, flu j with ^rcat suiliiuss ilspudo- 
rrmiant colour hluc in diflv leut sh id* , nos- 
tiilssnnll md, ininot comtcIwiiIi kuliu* 
liu altido (Oiitains upw ids of foity sptcus 
of which the chut lu , 1 \ ciistiti, 
crested luigshshcr, alluding- iw » i nutics 
S \ fonno 1 , sidciuld kmitsb h(i the 
most h* mil fid of rtic t ntire genus, with tiil 
short, bhdy vcllowish-gi* tu shoulders, thioat, 
aitdiimip yellow wnij^, and (luwn, blue, 
bill v^llowish hoin ( olour , head w ith a hiighi 
ytllowitib stripe each sid* , including; tlu region 
of tlu cye«», smdltT wmg-coverts edged with 
sfUow, kgs reddidi brown An inhnlniant 
S i th Amenca (See Nat TTut pi 11 ^ 3 
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\ ispida, common kmgsiisher 4 A jnif** 
urea , purple kinpsfi*‘her 5 A alcyon, 
cited kingsnshtr of which there arc foul 
VAiielies () A clotooephala, greeft hi ukd 
king hsher 

A 1 ( LUON, (Al lb ) TliL ncinus or cas- 
tor beiiy 

AI CLS, in entomology, *1 species of lu- 
canus ' 

Ai CEs, m zoology, a sjiccics of CetMis 
Sec F I K 

AI C 1‘SlIi.R, or Ai NrtsxER, in ancient 
town of Liii,laiid, in the count) of Warwick, 
sitiiiUd it the umcm of the livers Ain nncl 
Arrow , tlu ))imcipil imniifactnrc is making 
needle tlu in irki t is on fiu d ly, and con- 
sider \l>k lor com eight miles Nw Stratford 
uj> All Avon, an I IQ'S N W London 

AH HFiMlLl A Lidies matUle A genut 
of tlu cKss and oidoi trtrifulria monogynn 
( eight < 1* If mferioi esery other segment 
*«nidler, corolk ,, «?ef*l one, inked it em- 
bi ices fcijw spe*- us of which tiuec are common 
to our o\ n p* tores or mo int mis It wis 
cilkd aleh( mill I, heciuse the herliw isfornur- 
ly mile h c e lebn Ic d by ol 1 ak ii^*m isls One of 
itsspetus, a sulgui till n tuns i plicxin 
soni pTnimuopo Us, Ih lilt, c vnudijuiwer- 
(ut asinii^r oL iu li i inori U i„f s, floor albus, and 
, IM »i inlc nnllv 

\r ( HI Misr, one who piofesses or pric- 
ti es lie htinv 

AH HEMY orAiCTiYMY, i more re- 
fiuecl or ibstrnse kind e^f cliemistrv, coincrsint 
about the m)sf» rus of tlu ut mu assumed m 
the l-?th cento ^ by tho c advenhirous philo 
sopheis who weie c ip d in the making of 
gold, ind m e irchinp, tor the philosopfuis 
stone The teim is unrjnisticmihh duiMil 
from the Arabic iltliN , he ucnly oi d \ me and 
nu, like or rcseinblm^ i c something god 
like, hcaicnl), or divuu And hence tlu 
word slionld rithei be pelt ilchyiny thin 
akhemi meaning the di\ me scieiue of pbi- 
lo‘'Op!i) 

krom assumme; t(M> niiicb however, the 
ilchymi ts aceoinplislud too bilk thcirndeis 
instciddf being expamlexl !>> the griiulcnrof 
tlicir piusuit, were concentntid iSout t single 
ob|cct, to lli^ eMlii lon ol every other and 
wink the artists wa re sup[)l>in^ tlu wants of 
unnkind by tiieu useful c\trtions, the alche- 
mists, with dl their lofty pi i tensions, were 
eoustaiiily di ippointed in thcir aim In order 
to support llieir reput ition, they ^rote books 
on their boistt*! science, obscurely as to 
niipirl no instrnetion md tn the exhibition 
of their C3v|)cri merits they cniploycHl tricks and 
evasions to deceive their pcctatois 

Bui the term was not eonfmed to the mak- 
ing of gold, md the *« arch after tile philoso- 
phers stone, by which nutals wcie sod to be 
Irmsnmtcd, for in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Piricelsiis, a Swiss physuiaii, 
who had performed many wonderful cures by 
chemical j)rcpjrition«i, dec land his opinion 
that a universal medic inc might he discovered 
by akhyni) Tilled with this notion, he un 
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^eittook tHeenq%nify With all imaginable ardour, 
Md was joined others, entered into 
h^s prqject with the most enthusiastic hopes 
of success Some, whose expectations hid 
ovcri>owered their judgment, aetuallv fancied 
that they had made the wished for discover), 
and assumed the title of Adepts, but further 
experience convinced tlicm of their error, ‘ind 
obiig^ them to jbdudon their chunencal 
pursuit 

The other objects of tlchjmy were, a uni- 
versal dissolvent, or all iht'.t which should 
dibsolvc all substance , ami universal feiment, 
or a matter which bt uij., ipphed to any seed or 
substance shall mcieasc its lecuiidity to infinity 
With these and similar extrax ig incictk were 
the pretenders to wisdom deluded, in the dark 
ness of the middle ngi s , nor W'ls it till the 
middle of the bixteentli century that the mys> 
tenesof alchyiny were exposed and confuted by 
Kircher, the Je*’uit who wrote a noble work 
uitiiled Mundus Snbltrrancus and bv the 
learned Com ingins, whose abilities were dis- 
played with much siicccs) and rtputation By 
these efloitb, fh< prevalence of alchymywas 
impeded and diminished, the charm by which 
It held lib domiiuou ov cr the mind was broken , 
and the b)sttm ol benighted ignor'incc gave 
way to the light of rcil ''Cicnrc Biforc, a 
htllc truth wdb so diluted in a hrge qinntityof 
fdlshood that it btcaint invisible ind msepi- 
rible to the few know n properties of bo(*ies 
flmcy added others moie daz/ling, metals were 
suppo ed to syrnpuhize with planets and with 
the diflercnt pins of the hum in body, uid 
the greatest absuidilitb wtie Kvcrenced, be- 
cause they were enveloped ui ni^sterioub d irk- 
ness, in which they weie cnt'-cnched Hj^unst 
the attacks of reasoi — But now, when the 
several parts of chemical knowledge begin to 
be collected, exmuned, and compared, the 
true path of enquiry was discovered, lud by 
the I ibours Kireher c*nrl C onnuj^uis, together 
with those of their ‘*uceessors Barrier, Bohmus, 
Beecher, Stahl, Boeihiivc Jiid Maeejuer, 
llie true fovindatiou was e tabh^lKd of that 
scientihc chemistry, which his since been so 
much cultivated and luiprovcd, and o^j^hich a 
fuller account will be ^iven under its proper 
article in this Dictionai v Sr Cnf mis iry 
It ought, hovvevei, to be rcnujinbered that 
though the pursuit of iM jiny were the most 
preposterous that can be conceived, yet the 
atdour with which they were lollowed, the 
miazinj 5 number of experiments that were 
made, and the tare tint w^is Ukeu to observe 
their results, contributed to the discovery of 
many facts, eombmations, and properties, to 
V hich chemistry, evtn at thi dsy, is highly 
indebted, ind thu** th* 'irtivity of crior was 
cvcntoallv fivourablt to the cause of truth 
AT CHY MIC \l ar/ (from althymy ) Re- 
lating to ale liyinv C ^ amdi n) 

ALCHY'MlC AILY ad (fiom c/r/iym- 
cal ) In the mamit» of an alchyniist 
A'lCHYMISr s (from aichymy ) One 
who pursuca or professes the science of alchy- 
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ALCHY]^iy Se^AtcHEMv^ 
ALClBIADES, an Athennn general, fa- 
mous for hi9 vers^tSe genius, and natural 
foibles He was disciple to Socrates, whose 
lessons and example checked, for a time, his 
VICIOUS propensities In the Peloponnesian 
wars he enceiui igecl the A them ms to make in 
expedition against byracuse He was dioscu 
geiitrii 111 that w ir, and in iiis absence he w I'i 
iccused of 1 tuple tv Upon tins he fled, md 
sill red np the bnartans to make war agimst 
Athen*', when tins did not succeed, he re- 
tired to Tissapherncs, the Persian gtnenl 
Being recalled by the Athenians, he obliged 
the Laceddemom ins to sue for peace, made 
several conquests m Asn, and was received 
in triumph at Athe is Ilis popularity w is of 
short duration , the failun of n expedition 
igamst Cyme exposed him agim to the i’c.- 
sentment of the people, and lie fled to Pliar- 
nabi/us, whom he almost induced to make 
war upon Laceeldemon Hus was told lo I y*^ 
Sander, the Spaitxii general, who prevailed 
upon Phannba/us lo murde r Alcibi idcs Tw o 
servants w c re sent for that purixise, and thev 
set on fire the cottige wlieic he was, and 
killed him with darts is lu attempted to make 
his escape He died m the 40ih year of his 
ages 4*04 B C after a life of perpetutl dith- 
cultits His character has been cleared from 
the aspersions of malevolence by the writings 
oflluicjclicks 

AjtiBrAfiES, in entomology See Pa- 

PILIO FQUES 

ALC MAbU, a town of the United Nether- 
lands, in the state of Holland, situated near 
Schermecr, one of the large ‘'t likes of North 
Holland, not much above a league from the 
sea, with a canil into the Yi, and thence to 
Amstcrdim I he land about the town was 
formerlv full of morasses, but being now drain- 
ed, IS becomv. exceeding good ujeadow land 
eight leagues NNW Amsterdam N lat 5SJ 
2h I Ion 4 2b 

ALC MAN a lyric poet, who flourished m 
the 27i\\ Olvinpitu He v/is born at Sparta , 
and tomposed several poems, of which only 
some fi igments arc rein iimng quoted by Athe- 
111 us md some other aiicRnt writers He 
w IS very amorous, accounted the father of 
gillant pot sv, and is said to hav t been the first 
that introduced the custom of singing love- 
songs m company He is reported lo hivt. 
been one of the greitest eatvrs of his igc, 
upon which Mr Bayle remarks, that such a 
quality would hive been extremely inconve- 
nient if poetry h ul been at that tune upon such 
a footing as it has been often since, not able to 
procure the poet bn ad lit dud of a strange 
disease, for he w is c itcu iij) wiib lice 

ALC MANLVN m t^'e ancient phetry, a 
ku d of I) ric vt r-3t , o metre, consisting oAvvo 
dactyls, and two tioenecs Such e gr is 
Virginibiis 01 til qiic canto 
The word IS foniuei from Aleman, the poet 

AICOHOL, or Alkohol, (from an 
Aribiori word which signmes antimony, so 
calflki from the usa^e of the jha tein ladies to 
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|)ainv their with anttnvniv, r^uced to 

a tiioet powdtr , ^%hicl:i thus caitie to 
liify any thing exalted to its highest jjerfeetion ) 
Ardent or what ib vulgarly calM spirit 
of win^p j9, \^hen pnrt, a highly roetifiod tUs- 
lilUlttOiSi of such liquors as have underconu the 
tinous fermentation , or it is the nurcTy spiri- 
lla part of lh( ‘-e liquors It is the product of 
satximrmo prinnpU, fomictl by the sncccs 
aive piocc^M s ot iinous fcniKutation u'd dib- 
tiUation) and all fernieiiUd liquors sv ill iflfonl 
it I bough brandy, rum, arrat k, uialt-sjiiiit 
etidthe bk‘ , ddWr mu< h in colour, taste, s nth, 
and otliLr properties tin spintnous pirt, oi 
aUoliol, lb tht saiiu mi'ich VV< slnll m >ic 
tin chief propiitnaof this thud, the hcbt im- 
thodsof procuring it, and the modt-s by which 
Its minlv m ly he asc t rtauK d *“ 

'Ihe<hiet piopcrtuiof ilcohol arc iht (ol- 
lowmg — It IS a colouikss tniisparent liquor^ 
appeariUj; to the c^c like pure water, very 
ino\cihIe, and \cry light, an ounce phial be- 
ing cajublc of holaing no more than six drams 
and forty-eight grains of uUohol Its smell 
IS poignant and agreeable its taste hot ind 

n .ut hroni its great lightness mid mobility, 
iibhles urliich are foimed on sinking it 
subside almost iiibtaiil meoublv It is so e\.- 
ccidmgly volatile as to be cotoerud into a 
YapQur by tile heat of the Inud , when expose d 
to the air, it is e\ iporattd it ilic tiin]Kntiire 
of ten degre s ibove tin freezing point ind 
leaves no residue e\ccpt a little \v lUr when it 
IS not quite pure , it Iwils at the tempe i itnre of 
about 1(>V* rahr , mid the v ipours wli< n con- 
densed re mn vmihercd to their ioimei stite 
It has ne\er been frozen b) any decree of cold 
produced by uatun or irt Its petilic griMty 
IS about 0 82*> , mid it is coinp(>*'e{i ol cviboii, 
hydrogen, mil w iter 

When alcohol is heated in contact vith nr, 
it soon kindles and burns with a h^lit flmiie, 
the middU of vvliieh is white and the edges 
blue, if it b( pme, It burns in this manner 
without leiMPg miv lesidue, and the Hanu is 
unaccompanieel with noise or the cmisbion of 
any unplcvsiiit \aponr 
l$oertid<uc oh^rved tint the vapour that 
escaped during this combustion, when colhct- 
^1, was found to ht nothing bill w ater J um I cr 
I, and l)i Black liad midi tlu same remark, 
and the I itt« r nspee U d tint the weight of the 
water excel d( d that of the deohol consumed 
This cou)cetnic w is conhrmtd hyIja>oi^Hr, 
the first who analysed this suhst i icc, mid who 
found that the watci produced by the coin- 
buslion of alcohol exceeded the alcohol con- 
siwnnl by about one scsenih pirt 

Alcohol mixes with w iicr in my proportion 
During the nnxturo heat is cjttiicitcd* vvhi< h 
IS b< nhiblr to the hand e\t n in smill (pianlities 
Ai the same tunc there is a mutual p( netratiou 
that the bulk of the two liquors 
mixed is Ijpis ihuP when s^'parate flu 

f jflfcol niiy be again w?parat?4 fWf^ Ok w ucr 
*di»tiUuion in a g'^ntle heit. So strong is 
e aihmtv between fluids, that 

tltraU'* IS callable o* separAliu^ alcohol •'from 
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mW of thu other bodies which tney his'utnibcl 
with it I and again, atcohol decoAipbsos nUMt 
s dine solutions, and precipitates the salts 
these accounts alcohol has been apphed, and 
with succiss, to the cxaminaitou or tnineral 
waters, the salts contauicd m which it preclpi- 
tires without altciation See Waters, tm* 
neral 

Alcohol IS capable of dissolving a ^reat num- 
ber of substmeeb, winch reiulcrb it highly 
useful in xaiions processes and in analysis 
W itli some of the weaker at ids, ns the bptacic 
and tmanc, it forms mixtures without do- 
{ ompositioii and in ly be s< parated from them 
hv cx iporation — W ilh the si longer icids, it 
products more powerful efltcts, and, in par- 
timdai, with the thicc mineral acids, it forms 
siilplunic, nitric, and iniuntic ether (^ce 
hTHTK ) J he following subbtances ire tlbO 
soluble in alcohol, i+t cliflerent proportions 
All the ilk dies, when pure, scviral of the 
neuiral, c'^itlix, and inelalhc salts, ammonia, 
both puic ind carbon ited, carbonic acid gls , 
sulpluir, when* reduced with it into va- 
pour, pliasphorns, bhghtlv , most of the xege- 
tabU icids, highlx sugar, rcadil), but the 
nuieilige thit IS mixed with it, xery slightly , 
the essential oiK, and most oclorons pailb or 
xegctihU , loiiintig when distilled xvith deohol, 
live uder x\ lie r and other distilKd spirits all 
the resms md gi in iC'.nib, forming tinctures, 
and resinous cxliads, ( nnphor, leadil) uul in 
a ere it jiroportion and the inimil subbtances^ 
XX I ptrnn cti,bihar> calciih, 

On tlu contrary, dcoliol viiH not dissolve 
ornnili widi the foikming subslanctb — the 
fixed dl alics when combine I with cirbonic 
acid , lU tlu siilpli itc s, both of th( alkahcb, 
earlhb, and me tils some of the nit riled mc- 
tds, some of tlu miniated mcloK, nut Is and 
thin oxides, indmddlit icds,sulnUnr unless 
xxhin It ind the ilcohol ire in tiic st nc oi 
xajwiir, dl the ]mre oaiths, the fixed oils, 
nidcbs VI lien united xvith all ihc or converted 
into dixing oil , by met dlic o\)ds inusenlai 
iibu, tilt coq uhim of blood, and albmmii 

Metkoih of picjuiiiitg alcohol In this 
rountiy it is proumd mo^t pit ntifull^ from 
fermented gi \in liquors nreji ire d for elistdl ition, 
from plain, m Ires ore , but m the wine 
countries, it is oblamtd bx distilling wane, 
xvhcnce it is called spun of xvinc M Baumc 
gixcsihe following directions for the separation 
of the ilcohol — “ Put i quantity of biandy in 
thf water bath of an deinbic, and pioceed to 
dl tdUlion St qiirt tlu first product 6i the 
distillation xvhen it amounts to almut a fotirth 
part of the liquor put mio the ale inbic fhen 
continue the pnu css till dioiit asuiiich more is 
obt lined, or nil the liquor comes oxcrxvhilc 
and milky Then re di td th( 1 itlcr pioduct, 
and mix the fir^t half which comes over xvith 
the first put of the former distillation, and 
contimie to distd is long is any spirit conics 
ox cr 1 his latter portion may be again dist Hied, 
ami the first prodnef mixed witii the former 
first products, a« before After eac{i distiUatiOu , 
there remains in the alembic ti Watery liquor 
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#Vldl) SExlfsli df brandy, but is en-^ 

Hlely deprived fjf mfiamiwabte spirit, and la 
thrown awoy os nseksa 
** Having ihiiH procured all the spirit from 
the brandy, return all iheresrnedhr»it products 
to the alembic, and distil with a giutle fire 
When about half the lic|uor h is conic over, it 
should be Upt npart n- pure rcclifud alcohol, 
the remainder is to be disulkd is long aj \\ is 
indainiuabk, aud may other he agiiu rieiiiiid, 
or reserved for those pmpo'.es wlitre a spirit of 
infbnor strength is required 

Kouellc directs to extract, bv dtslillilion 
•nthe waUrhath, one haltof thcbnmdv made 
use of, this first pi oduct is common ikoliol 
By rectify uig It twice, and rcduc'n<a; it iboiit 
two thirde ot Its origin d (pianliLv, tlic strongest 
otcohol IS obtained this, according to Kiim ktl. 
Is to Iw again diotilU I with water, to scpiritc 
the oil which is combined with u, after whicii 
U 19 pcHeetlj pure Ihe residue <»t the hriiieH 
li nothing bill wat< r iinpupnle-d with • in 
particles of lolourin^ mute , with a peruliu 
oil floating on its surfiee 

Aiiothi r nictliod is as follows —As the 
liquors from which ilcohol is oht nm d ci - 
iicrally contain it mixed w ith water incl with 
a small qinutitv ui <i pn itli ir od, tlic ditlKutiy 
of making it pure consisi*, in m pinting itirom 
these subsiuices llic alcohol iniy be freed 
from witci bv putting into tlie hcjiior (whether 
it III wine, or bcci, or impure spoil), a quan- 
tity of welUdrivd potash, which w ili uuUo w ith 
the water, while the ilcohol, mived with a 
liltle ot the|K)tadi, wdl owun il the loj) 1 his 
last IS to be pourtd into mother \csscl ind tlie 
0 |)er ition repeited, till the pot idi i oh eived 
to be no longer eery moist Such sniiit of 
wme 1= cNeecdinglv strong, but remlcnd a 
little import h\ the pon h i qqa ir fioni iN 
yellow colour It uinst the r ioie hi di tilhd 
to i tifili puio^e i slov In n tin four titdi'* 
ihut co^leo^c^ in puic akobol — -PrtMou',to 
clisiiliation. It vvill be proper, in luai y ci s, to 
add a liitic chill , rninifi ot h c irl In in, or 
other sub tune loinnovetue oil with which 
the alcohol is uinltd 

To iscertam the jmnty of ''Ic dml, ^ uious 
methods h ive bc^ n d< m c(l It h i-. b< ii thoujit 
that the alcohol w hn h burn n xehb and k ax< b 
no nsidue is vtiy psire, but this irs»t i** not to 
be depended upon, for the licit piodiccd is 
•ufliciontly strong to dry up a |) irt ol the w iter, 
or dissipate the phkgm it ma\ ccmtaui, if the 
alcohol, however, be very wc ik iiid watery, it 
will not kindle at all Another method is to 
drop a small quantity of spiRl on ounixnvdcr 
and kindle it The spirit burns nuietly on the 
surface of the powder till it is all consunud, 
and the last portion of it, il |>nre, sets fire to 
the ]x>wdcr, but if the s]>irit be wUcry, the 
wqtr become-, damp, and will not explode 
115 proof, also, is fallacious , for if any rou- 
•iderable quantity, even of the best alcohol, is 
pourod on a little powder, the water which it 
aflbrda os it burns moistens the powder, oucl 
prevente h from kindling, and if it be only 
barely |poisteued> any spirit that will burn 
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will inflame it BoerHoave employed diy 
powdered potash, ^hich he cast into the alco* 
nol under examination » and if it contained a 
sufienbundance of water, the alkah would 
unite with the water, ond sink to the bottom 
But the most accurate method is to find its sjxv 
cihc grivitybymcansofan instrument contrived 
bj Baiime, c died an Areometer, and com pare 
it with the density of known quantities of alco- 
hol and w itr r i)re*vioiisly inixt cl for the purpose 

I lie uses ot aleoliol are veiy niltncrous and 
exten ne In addition to those mentioned 
above wbicn ui itc to various instances of chc-* 
mu d inabsis to the cxanimation of mineral 
w iiMs and of m my animal and vegetable 
suh'-t nces it \s subsi rvient to a nundier of 
u ( (ui pin poses in the iris and in miylu me 

II IS c iiiploNid 1 irgily in combination with 
copd resin, odof ispie,( dof turpendne, tSre to 
fi nil V irnisbes From its uuisi put power, it is 
V oil c ik nl ited to pn s< r\ e bodies m anatopiical 
pupiriUons Its g( ntlc and steady heat, un- 
MtcoTiipinitd w nil smoke, renders it eligible 
for I iinniig in lun|>s iiul the nn]aossibiluy of 
int/inj II in luy known degite of cold, sfiews 
It to b" well uhpted lor indicating the lower 
dt orris of tempi ratiire in the thermometer 
Ui tilkd pintnous waters ere formed by a 
co»d>innion of alcoiiol with the aroma of 
pi lids 

Alcohol, either pure or mixed with camphor, 
n u ed to stop by cMernd opphcitioii tlie 
pioonsjj of gaijorcnes Distdltd spirituous 
w lurs ire often administered is tonics, cor- 
dids jtUisp ismodic » stoimeUies, &e either 
diluted in wiicr, oi sweclened with syrups 
J metures, which art a solution of the more 
active pirts of vigetabk in alcohol, possess 
iieaiU the same qualities , but they act with 
nion eneroy 

Ihc vajxmr of ilroliol, tr losnnttrd through 
e 11 then tube , forms tiu sti gidar air^ cailcd 
Oli fjan r e as , wlm h mi 

A I COPOi !-> also used for a vcij fine im- 
p dj» d>le i)( vvd( r which woimn in the cast 
jndi II e of I*- i k lid of focus Kohol is a 
gciurd term denoting a substance applied to 
the i)el) II on tIu inside of tlu cveluts, in the 
foiniof I powder fmelv levigated I hit which 
is cmpkt)ed for orninicnl md is piincqialiy 
anliinonv, is e died simply d cohol or ispha*' 
han\ when other ingredients are added, on 
account of omt narticuhr tlisordcis, the kohol 
IS distinguished h\ soim ipuropnaie epithet 
7 he I idles of Bari) iry tiiif^e then h m , ind the 
edges of their cyihd^ with il-ka hoi, the |K)w- 
dei of U wl ore The kohol is al o used by the 
men for strengthening the sight and prevenli* 
mg disorders of the c’^e, for which purpose 
diflerenl nigiedients ire o^e isionally added 
It 13 also ajiphed to the eyes of children aa 
jboon as the) are born, md continued at miei 
sals of a few da)s, until they arrive at maiurity 
The use of tne kohol is^vcrv ♦ancient, and 
various parta of caind history are 5upfx>bcd to 
refer to it Gen >hx aud Lowth on 
Isaiah, note to chap iii \ lO 

Alcouox. M|AaTiia,fi]Lbig|3of »teel rednerd 
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to »n smpalpal)lte powdc by turning into niM; outid m^steric^, hnt they have b^eaexpUitiisi^ 
with unnei levigating, washmg, anu drying it by Unu r m ihany diflerent wayiib 
It waa CQtlvieK)y used as a itimtly m tin. gdul 1 lieAlkouti isunn tmll) allowld to be vtnt'^ 

Al^(/OnOLl/AlION, the lec tilicition of ten with the utmoitt tUganct o< 

a vtuhUHSpint It js othcr>s ise c dkd dcoli/a- linguige, uul is con^ssedly the sintkiard of the 
Uon; ana IS soim times u^cd ioi puhcu/ition Arabic toiipuc Indeed the more orthodox 
AJCOlA, iinong dfhtmihts, thctuliroi beliMe, mu aic taut^hi by the book Asclf to 
urine, is found in tlirce dilUrcni (onus, 1 consider it iiii tin able by any hum m ])en a 
HesoUed* oi ruKteed into m mpdptblc sub- pcimancul iniiicle, greater tii in tliat of rais^ 
sUmice, 2 Sandy, 3 Mueib^mmis, or MSlu^ in , tlie dc id, iiid alone sulhcicnt to tfinvimt 
AIXOR, the Arabian mine for tlu smdl tin woildof its di\uit original Totln>niitr 
star \civ IK ir alhoih in ms I majoi Ih( An- i ick, m fnt, did M ibomet Inmself chiefly 
biaiw apidy a priucib to tho-»i who jieltndto i}Mtd lor the crmfiiiiuUoii of his mission, 
see small thin,*s while r* c\ ovtil ok iiincli piiululy ehallengini, the most Uamedmen hi 
greater —I hou eanst bee aUi i, and yel not sei Aralni to produce cm u a siUj^lt chipter that 
the full moon nii^lit be compared with it 

ALCOUANjOr Ai -KOR AN, thp iriptiirc, Ihe^cntial design of the W ortn was to 
or biblc of the Mahomet in^ I he \v« id i nintt the prohssir, of the titrcc diflcreut rc- 

ronipounded of tae Aiabic d, ^ lu im «■! iiify- b ions, tl eii followt d iii the populous (ouiitiv 

ing God, ora pai tick signifying coma or \onn, of Arihn, in tin knoukdrC mil vi ofship of 

d^ratd from tlu vcib cam v>r Uan i, to ii id on'' (lod uiulir ibe sincliou of ecilim liws, 

and miybenci me in cither ‘ (»od «* look i »d ihi ouUvud n*. of ccnnioines piitlyof 

the book of Cod, or cinplntic ilK ihe iriunt n d jiiriK ot noxcl ii'*ti ulion cnfoicid 

book ’ tiu fust IS the best lulcrpiiiiUon by tlie (on i’ i ition of rcv\ ircls ind punish- 
The Alkoran is daulcd into 111 lirw,u poi- imnts loth Uin|(>Jil nul Utin 1, ind to 
tions of \rrv unccpial Ici^^Lh, cinchwi < dt bun^llu ii ill to tlu olx litiict of VI ihouict, 
chapterb, but the Ai ibiixis sowar Fh c i Uu piopn I lud md I'l^oil >r ol the dcit> 

chapters aie not, in the manuscnit i ipi-*, Iht i^itd itii i th n ol Ll c Alkorm isthe 

distingnishid by their mnncrii d or b r, bi t uin y of Cio 1 to U'^tc re whir h point ^1 ilumut 
by iMirticuUir title *?, winch uc iikcn omc- piitnidtd w the chief end of his ihi sum, it 
times from a piriiculir matter Ire itul of oi Ixin^lud tkmii by limia i fund iiiu iitihr nth, 
|K*rs0n mentioned tlicieiri, and some chip tint *bu( nuirwis, nor eici cube more 
ters ha^o two or inoie inks, otc isioned b\ tin I'ini on tiue orlhodo\ k h^ioii Whaiecei 
difference of the copies J verv cliijUr m this it b i Ixcauie ii< p,k( (ed nt coiiupted ui 
subdivided into sin ilk T portions of It ly lauqi d e cntnK CmkI he is ertid, had tlu ^oudness 
length, witli us < illeil itT^es, Inil in \i d u ton infoini ind it-ulin > nsh nnnkindihereof, 
fiyat the sime with the Hebrew ototh In sevu d piophcJ , ol whom \lo nid Jesus 

tulyiug sj^u or woiukrs, such is u llu wuc the most di tin lushtd, < ill the ippearime 
aecrets of God, his iltributes, &.< M my (» ofMdioiiel, who is ih ir t I mu no other 

thfvekwjc then particulai litUs list) to he e\puUd dti r him Ih moiethuUi- 

Besides these un'^qual divisions of rl ipU ill\ to^ idom ilusiiki ^unputofthe \lko ni 

and vtrse, the Mohometans b n t also dm * i iitinpIoMcl ni i htin^ iximpks of dieidud 

their Alkoran uilo hi) equal portions, w Inc h thi i punislinK ni i irim ily influ led by God on th isi 

call Ah/lb 111 llu singular llivb, laih sub whoi iccted nil d)u ed In i usseng rs, ^everiF 

divided into four tqiwl pirts, whiili is an nin of winch toi es, oi oiiu i ircuiii t n ees of 
tdtioiof the lews whohm in ancient di them, lu liken fiom tlu Old and I^ew 1 tst i- 
visimnf then Mishuia into (lO portions c dice ments, hut unnymoic fioin the ipotryphal 
M 4sirl<lih books vnd tridtlio 1 of the lews indC hiisit uu 

NtJxt after the title, it iluj b< id of cmtn of iIuhl i cs Ind <,d, few- oi none of the 
biMiplifr, e\(fpt only the c)lh, h i re fixed the rt I itions or tneiim tniu m the Alkoi in weic 
sol« mil firm by the Mahomet ui< imcnicd by M ihoniet i is Liici illv supposed, 
Called the Bismall ih, hi the uurne of the most it binv cisy to tiKC the U' lUst pauot them 
merciful God, which form tlu' ronsundy inueh tnJur, a-> tlu test nn hi be, were more 
pilaO^ (t tlu bc^mnin,; of all the r books nid o^ those botpk exlint, and were it worth whde 
wrftn > in gcneril, a> a pccidnr innk oi to m ike th» cunuiry 

cKstjnguishvngehanctcnttic ot then religion, llieu t of the Akonu h tiken npinpre- 
it beifit? counted i«ortot impiety to omit it scidmigi tcessny h\\ ind dine ii >ns, ficquent 
Mahomet prolnbly took ll is form, as t c did aiiinoniiums t) mm il and dn uie virtue,, the 
mtany othei thmgsl, from tlu Peisiai^ Migi, worship mid re cere lue of tlu ‘'upieme Jkuig, 
who u ed to bt‘ 111 thiir book* in these woids, ami resignation to Jiis will ()i e ol llieu tiio t 
l^nain ^ I /dan hfrf^^haisliglu r d idar , tbit n, kmiedconmientitoisdistuifoish silueoiucnts 
In the name ot tlu* most no rcifid pist (xxl — of the AUcrui into allcfOiird and Ineral, 
Tiierf trt ehAptem of the Alkoiftn, wbicli under the fomicr are compuhnidul all the 
'JlfHva tbi-k pecutuml'V, that thyej^iu with ol)iscure,u*ial)oli<al, and cm^matirU paA>‘-ages 
Wto of tilt alphtbctJnfcSfl viith a with suJi aisaie U|jc''k(h bi abiogalcdj the 
otheri witit i Ueiv litt r, su h as lU clear, and m ftdl fbice. 

aura* aiumu tans bfhese ibe pecntiat The most excellent oioml iii the whole A Is 

iijn!ftil)u^ofthtAikoiiifi, ^ mist « » ihsf 



fihc 

M AlrACirfo. do taalU mi 

imm nfiim dxo Mahomat» 

acMKiintt^a tbA AUtliors of the Keseha^ having 
dm angel Gdbriel a inobe ample ck* 
plkatioii of thu imsa^r teeeivcd it in thme 
tetikjnr} SM hiim Mrno turns theb out, gn^e 
to him who takes from tiiee, {liUtton litm who 
injures thtt > for God will have )Ou ]dant ixt 
your soul the roott of hw chief pcrfectious * 
It IS evident, ihu commentary is copied from 
rHe gtMpdl But it matters not so much who 
Itad It urst, IS he wlio nb^ervcs it butt The 
aahph liasMii, son of Hah, bring at table, a 
slave unfottauately let fill a dish ot meat reck- 
ing hot, which scalded him scveiely The 
slave feW on his knots, relit usin}>, these words 
of the Aieorau, “ Paiadisc ii for those who 
mtrain their angci * 1 a^-i not lu^ry wiili 
wee, answeied iht taliph— And lor tliisc 
who for^ivt offtncco agimst them, continues 
the ala\< 1 forgive thte thine, rtphts the 
caliph*— B It aho\L all, for those who retain* 
piodforcMi, Idas the •ij.ac 1 set thte at 
Jdierty* njouiM the caliph, ^nd I give tlue 
ten din ns 

It IS beyond dispute that Mahomet was 
really the cinercontinerof thtalconm, though 
;it lb piobihle, tint he had a<»sistanct m his 
design from others. i|[rticnl irly fioiii ont Str 
gins, a Ni'stonan mmik, nitl a Jew iiainid 
Ab<UiU ih h l>n bal im The Muhometans, how - 
e\ tr, deny tli t iht alcor ni was coa>uos< d cither 
hy thsiT pruplut hniisilf, or uuy otntr |)erson, 
it beiiig tliLir orthodox btUef, that it ib not 
only of ch\ me original, but iMii eternal ind 
‘iincraitcd, remuinuig, somi of them expw ss 
It, in tin very essence of God, that the first 
ftanscnpt Jus been fiom everlasting by God s 
throat , w r tten on a table of vast bign«*s*. , that 
a copv fiom ihis Slide, in om lolumL on pijicr, 
was, by the nnnisirj of the angel Gabriel, sent 
to tlu. lowest hcaxui in the month of 
Ramadan, wht!itLC»jbi ilI ic> cal( dlit by parcels, 
some it Mete i, and boau it Meduii,at dificrcni 
tunes duting the space of twenty year^, i*. the 
exigency (I affairs reejuned, giving Mahomet, 
however, the satisiaciiou of bcemg the whok 
once 1 y< ir They add, that this origin ilcopy 
was bound m silk adorned with gold and 
precious stones of Paradise 

AICORANISTS, imoug Mdiometans 
those who adhere stnctly to the letter or text 
of tins adcoran, fixnn an opinion of its uUiautc 
fuhicicncy and perfection Hhc Hsrsims are 
gem rally alcoranists, as admitting the alcoran 
alone for tluir rule of faith The lurks, 
Tartars, Aiabs, 8rc besides the alcoran, adnui 
a multitude of traditions 

A'CXOVF. {aleara, Span) A nee a, or 
part of a chamber, bepaiaied bv an estiocl^ ill 
wiuch IS placed a bed ot aute ('P/ s oux) Thui 
word CB aWi used for an enclosed garden scat 

ALCUINUd ^Klaccns,) m ecdcsiabtic of 
the ctghth century Where he was bom, is a 
maftlw oft^taputLy but, according to the most 
pmayn it was mYorUmrt- It ns 

howe\<n> thit he was educated 
JWsl dimT Btd^f and afterwards by Egbeit 


A L C 

artdililaibQp of Ymik^ oy whom he sva« 
keeper^ tbn iibm^ of that city He thciMnc 
rose to be deacon oTthe church, and af tcrwinrdt 
became abbot of Canterbuiy In the year 
703 he went over to France, ui>on the invita* 
Uou of CharkstUMpte^ by whom he was greatly 
caressed, and Afnimr provaled for He wa» not 
only honovtred wim his iVicndsiiip aild dbnfi** 
deuce, but became hit mstfactur lii rhetoric, 
logic, mathrmaiics, and divinity Hi attended 
him to the cnunoi! of Franefort, and, at hia 
vetum, was presented with the abbeys of Fer- 
rara. St Jodocus, and St ] upus He retired 
at last to the ibiicy^of St Martin at Toiira^ 
where he s|x.iit the latter part of his life* and 
died m the ycai t?(>l lloubiless, he was one 
of the best scholars and wistst men of hiv time 
France was chiefly indebted to hmi for her 
luimoviinents lu ateralurc 1 lie univcisitics 
of Pans, lours, Fiildcii, Soissons, and many 
others, owe to him their ongni and increasi f 
and to him was owing tlio insutultoii of Ic trued 
academies, at le^st the first one wc r< ul of was 
set Oil ioit l)y ihecm|Hior ai his instigation 
His works wen collec'td md ]>ahhshed by 
Andrew do Cdie^nc in oiu volume folio, Paris, 
1617 Thi^ consist of, l L racts ii{jon scrips 
tuie S Tractb upon doctnpe, discipline, amt 
inoiaiity 3 liistoriral trcitises, IctiCvii and 
jioeins Since tins edit Km, there haa been 
published an incredible immlier of traote, 
IKirms, Jkr ascril>cd to this author, most of 
which in all probal>ili(> , wert not hw 

AL( YON K, III entomology, a speoieS Of the 
p<ipiho nymphahs 

Al C\ ON lUM In roology, a grtiua of the 
cl iss vermes, order roophyti of Gmn^us, and 
IS thus charac tensed , an uiiinal substance ge- 
ne rally gi owing iti the form of a plant , atm 
fixed, fieshv, gilatinoiis, si>ongy, or coriaceous, 
biMt with polyi)c-bearing sulhti cells Its 
known sj)ccicd aic twenty-tight, of which the 
following in chiefly entitled to notia -—I A 
arfK)tcum Atbon ti it iIcNonmiu stem at* 
boic cent, woth obiiHL hi imhcs md papiHarv 
)>orts It IS through thes# pores it imbilies ils 
nntimicnl It inlnbits Uie Iiidwui and North 
SI as, and throws to six or sev t a leet ip height 
flesh thieV, rosy, with tubercles unequally dis 
posed, within more jellow, with a 
tnrdir substance resembling the bony part ot^k 
Gorgonii, brinchcs icryi igged and irregular 
-2 A digitatum IJcad man s h md with- 
ont stem, oblong, lobid, tf a tomceoiis wmi* 
kkd subsUiict, covered with ininuu uipdlor* 
It is an inhabitent of tlu coasii of Ettrcme^ 
adheres to atones and aliHls of a fiak rodulsh 
grey without, whiiish wiihm, and cOVCrUhd 
with stellate inpilla* pio+rudingto iHilypes with 
eiglil tlaws--^j A Bursa V«-pi»rae 
A Ficus Sea-fig <-»-» A GeJutiiiosuis* Pods 
dm »-weed 

Aicyokiom stAGtsbM, (abe fosog), a 
lake m AeMntofv of i. dlflnth, i^hose depth 
was unfmomMilc, and tti vam alfifeipfpted to be 

tft said to have tplidl, tobmtg baolt 

^ei« (PauiaiMsm 
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AUTi^Irtm (Piter,) 9 ton«4 

la ^ Gr^k atixl Latmiok](|;u«^^ 
*^*^**^^*^*1^^ pieces ofclo(j«fi!jA!ekin^hieh vm 
wiMjWt^lippfdbation He was epfreebt of 
a (JPiVsficilci'ablc tune ^r AtdtiS Maftu- 
Wm ^ ^niiUe4 to a share in the praises 
the editions of that learned printer 
a trtatist concernpg banvshment 

^M^BQROUOH, a bnm^;^h and seaport 
Witti a Warket on Wc.ducsday and 
It ts pleasantly se«ited in a dale be- 
a ingti hill and the sea TIic harbour 
It^nialh 'ino the sea has, aome years baclv , made 
]j^at encroachments Ihis town sends two 
sbeihbers to parhatiieni Lat 5Q lb ^l Lon 
1 4S£ 

'' i^LDBOROucff', IS also thetiamcof a bo* 
tovsn m Yorkshire, sending two mem- 
bijjwPto parluraenl Lat 54 8 N Lon 1 
i^W 

ALDEBAl^x\N, in istronomy, a star of - 
the hrst magnitude, often called theBull se 5 e, 
and ts maHc^ bv Bayct as » in laurus 

I^LDLR III botany See Bf rti L a 
^AtnER» black, or berry-bcaTinj 5 See 
^BnaMKUs 

^*1) 'ALDl RAI^N* in astrononn, a star of 
mwitude, marked a m the right 
bf Cepheus 

,^lpL 4 UBRHOLM, an wland of Sweden, at 
of the nur Gefte, in the gulf of 

liofeRU'EVEST « Most beloicd 

A^y^EMAN, among our ancient Snxon 
ancieslors^ was the second of the three orders, 
or tkgreos, of nobilit} Ihc woid, m its 
** ealdormunj compounded of jcld, 
Okl; o^ielclor, elder, mvl man, q d Flder- 
lUan Athding wali tha hrst rank of nobility, 
a|d«fi|mn the second, and tli me th< lowest 
^'wlE^Eft'kiAirf, itt thf British policy, a ina- 
jg^tBur snbordm^ito lo the ina}or of i c itj or 
toWUniiorponlc 1 he luimixer <if these ina- 
gtstrotes varies according to the macimtiKlc or 
CM«mm of the plat c, I ^ndon Ins i \s enty -six, 
etliefi ha%ig the care of one of the wjrdj of the 
Alfthc d,Ulcrmcn arepjsticcs of the pc at 
rjliiintcr of l ^ Geo 11 1 he aldermen of 

^|||^idOn» ire exempted from smuig m- 
f^lior taffRcos , nor shall they bt put upon ao- 
serve on juries io lonj. as they con- 
fso be aldermen An alderman ousjn lo 
*|hj #in inhabitant of the pkice, and rddent 
^lih^ he i^elKiseitj if he mmvt. he w inca^ 
MpIo of do}}i^ his duty fit the ^lyerument of 
JS||daco, and mov be disfranchised 

ad. c^m ^rnmmn,) 

t VlI^S tWBRN «> «RiM ‘Wtoc of aider 


ASH 


W\ 

are jioqr, pfimjipatty oc^ 
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ALDHAPFRA, in as^opomy. 
third raagmtwle, being y in Leo , > 

, ALF)HELM.or ApEiM(Sti|.«>^|Mj^ 


IS ot the West Saxons fii| 
was horn at C aer Bladon, nOw Malmejibul^^ 
in Wihshiu He h^d part of hts caucdtieSt 
abroad in France and Buy, and part hOm’O 
ntukr Miildulphus an Irish bcot^ who hli<) 
built a little monastery where MalmcsbuiynW 
St mds U j)on the death of Maildutphiia^ iyil* 

4helm, by the hi of Elcuthenus M 

Winchester, built a stately monastery tSw, 
and was hiniselt the first abbot thereof When 
Hcddd bishop of the West Saxons died, tho 
kingdom wis clnided into two dioceses, viz 
Winchester and Simtburn, and King Ina pro- 
iiiottd A^htlm to thi latter, comprehending 
Dorset'Ahirp, W illshire, peionshirc, and Corn- 
wall he was consccratid at Rome bypojpe 
Scipus I and Godwin tells us that he had the 
(oungc to n prove his holiness for having a 
bast ird Aldiulni, by the directions of ^ 
eisan svnoil, w rote *1 book against the ihistaki^ 
of the Biitons concerning the celebration of 
tasiUr, which hiought over many of th^m to 
the catholic usage m that point He like^fsi 
syrote a piece, p irtly m prose and pardy jin 
hex imeicncrse, in praiseot virginity, uedgial^ 
toLthelburpi ibbesS of Barking, and publish^ 
imongst ikdt s 0])usc«la, besides several otlb^ 

I realises, whuh ire mentioned by Bale and 
Willnm of M ilinesbury He is *^d to havp 
bicij iht 111 t F nglishman whb eve’* wrote m 
1 itin md as he himsdf tells us in oneqf hiS 
treatises on mctic, the first who introduced 
pottrv into Fnglmd llie character of Aid- 
hHm IS thus depicted by an ancient chronickr^ 

“ He was an excellent harper, a most elegant 
Saxon and I atm poet, a ** doQtor egregrUs,** 
and admuably versed in the Senpwres and 
liberal scif^nces * Indeed, Alfired the Great 
declared that AJdhclm w as the best all the 
Saxon palp, md that a favonfite song wbieV 
was univelsatly sung m hi^ lime, nearly SO^ 
years aftbjr tlie author & d«at|i« was of his cop^- ' 
position Aldhclpi Ined m great esteent till 
lu^ death, which hap^^uedMay iS&th, yog 
ALDII, ui antMjuih, safvant$ 
iheir masters to the "wkifs 
ALDRlGS wgsthe ^ oflifely 

Addnch, of Westmmst^r, Wheie he 


illy, and part bdint 
Irish bcot^ who hiid 




B if iiW C^fctkte^i’aliiatoiy 

he ha# «t 

^ ^nd musi<i> 

fic 1 fe^a 4 r-«<i»«irc, iu ON:fofd* the 
i^]t A and the chureii 

mpp Wkhws debistied1>yhim, ^nd 
m Pdtn&rons ehnrth serviced and £intliem$ 
wIpiWM ddinpii»l The dean was aUo the 
<&hipq#r of tm patches, the famous one call- 
ed »^HaTk the bonny Clwist Church Ipells, 
a^ tlh0 ^er ** A smoking Catch,'* bemg 
^ great smoker He held with his 
oea^wkithe rectory ot Wem, in Shropshire, 
and Id the convocation of 170S, he sat as pro- 
hkutor He died at Chnst-church, December 
i4j 1^10 Besides thl^ w orks already ineation- 
he printed “ Artis LiOgicae Compendium, 
aiid the Flemcnts of Architecture, in Latin 
ALOKOVANDA In botany, a genus of 

S »s and order pentandria, pentagyiua Its 
iS five parted, petals five, capsule five- 
bhe-celled, ten-sceded The only known 
Specie IS mdigenous both to Italy and India, 
Sladdered liU utnculana, but in bunches 
ALDROVANDUS (Ulysses), professor of 
nhdosopby and physic atBologna, the place of 
hiS nativitv, was a most curious enquirer into 
natural histoiy, and travelled into the mojt 
clibtant countries on purpose to inform himself 
of their natural productions He was at great 
expence in hiving figures drawn from the life 
Aubert Ic Mire says, that he gave a certain 
imnter, famous in that art, a yearly salary of 
two hiiudral crowns, for thirty yws and up- 
wards, atid that he employed at his own cx 
p^nOe Lorenzo Benuini and C orudius Swintu», 
U y^W as the famous engraver Christopher 
Condiirins These expenses ruined his for- 
tubci nnd at length reduced him to the utmost 
neoflssity • and it is said that he died blind in 
a^piM at^logna, at a great age, in 1()U5 
Jrfr Bayle observes, th it intiquity does not 
furnish us with an instance of a design so ex- 
tensive and so laborious asthatof Aldrovandus, 
with regard to natural history , th it Pliny 
indeed has treated of more subjects, but only 
touches them lightly, whertis Aldrovandu-, h is 
collect^ all he could irteet with Uis comm- 
htion, or tnhat at least \i.as coinpiW upon his 
plah, cousiste of seieral volumes lu folio, some 
Sf which were pnnied aftw his death He 
himself published his Ornithology, or History 
of Birib, in threj! folio volumis, in UM, wd 
his seven books of Insects, which maKTanother 
volume of the same srae The sol^e of 
Serpents, three of Quadrupeds, one of FuUes. 
thal of exsaMOipeous Animals, ^ 
MW.,wlhihe sunokm^t m^ 


AhZ 


gntpe . 
nattvibof 


made in B((yp|>i tV 
atsotFsp)^ 


•••SWT— 

namves oi m^lftbitants 

and abongmes Britain, al( used an in% 
Sion of Uxlmm thcir ordmayy liquor, mi 
it was called by ^ various names of essha 
and cena in thq first country, cerevisu m tpo 
second, and curmi m the last, all uteraliy 
porting only the strong water ^ ^ 

The mefliod m which dm ancient Ritons, 
and other Celtic' nations, made uie^r ** 
thus described by Isidortts and Orositis 
gram is steeped m water and. made to gOTiH 
natc by which us spirits are exeded and set 
at libcrt) , It IS then dried and ground p after 
which It is infused in a certain onajiitty of 
water, which being fermented, becomes a 
pleasant, warming, strengthening, and intoxi- 
cating liquor ’ * 

lire consumption of ale in these kingdom^ 
is incredible It was coinputcfd thirty yeat^S; 
ago at the value of 4.000,000 pounds yt^ly, 
including Great Britain and Ireland i he 
duties on ale and beer ni ikc a principal branch 
of the revenue in Britain Uliey vvere firsi 
imjioscd by the 12lh of Car 11 *’kmd have been 
continued by several subsequent acts of parha* 
ment tQ first Geo HI which lays oji addi- 
tional duty of 3d per bartfcL lu fhc whole^ 
the brewer of ale md btcr for sale shalli ptiy 
8 s for every barrel of either, above b* a, bar- 
rel , and for every barrtl of Os or tmde|5jt the 
sum of 1 s 4d Additional duties wxre laid m 
111 1803 , 

Ai E-HousES must be licensed byjmticcs 
of the peace, who take recognirances the 
persons- licensed, and of their sureties, viz* 
lOl each, that tliey will not sufler unlaw- 
ful gaming, or other disorderly practices in 
their houses. Every person, excepting thoS0 
who sell ale in fairs, neglecting to procure, a 
licence, 18 liable to a penalty of 40s for the 
first oftcnce, 4l for the second, and 01 for 
third, with all costs The licence i<^ granted 
the fir‘'t of September, or within SJO days after, 
U a general meeting of the justices for the divi- 
sion to which he belongs, upon hi$ prwlucmg 
a certificate to his character, unless, by living 
in a city or town coriior use, this last 
'•tance IS dispensed with p and continues m forqe 
for one jear only Ale house keepers, selling ' 
ale in short measure, arc liable to a penalty no® 
exceeding 40s and not less than lOa. andJike- , 
wise to a finoof 10s for permiUmg tippling, 
Ac % 

aVnfi'MEAsuRX SeeMfiASDREi 
ALEA, m Roman anuquiiy, sipiifies, 
general, games of chance The place whotp 
mese games were played was caUed AlOk^ 
tonuin » 


jvitmsteTS, wiwi viw ^ 

AyWkts, the Af Tre^^^vverc Dublis^^ *^^X£eANPSR (Jerome), caidmaLand 


Disnop or wnaimi was «« n-xwv, 
distin^lBhj^HMnself at the 



aa 

i|;iotiion of hw See Baj^ w- 

iie' natural simtitute of vv ine 
M as coirfd not produce m 


ReforxnaS| 
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ther afun# 


hyiwtetL. 
hom^or 




ALE 

WMm«, Wt could not prevent iIjAI «!»- 
brateu terottuer from bung henwl in that «Utt 
He p^i^ied &e\(.ral work.*, and died at Uuuic 

**'i3wjPnilY 5 (from aU and hrrrjf ) A 
UUtcle L)v l><>iiing ilc witli spirits and 
ilMgarA and sons of Lnad (^BeauwoNt) 

AoJ^BRI W1 R a (from ah u^d (rtwet ) 
Ont that profisbcs to bn w ale ilnriimn) 
A^liCO>iNER s (from ule and ton ^ 
Ab ofliceif m the ciy? of London, who^t busi- 
ness is to inspect the uieobuics of public 

ALf* COST SeeTAMACLiuM 
ALl'ClTOKOMANllA (from nAx-ap, a 
<vieA', and /xavreta, diiufiation ) An ancient kind 
of dismation by mean^i of a epek, c^lIed also 
Afectryom nicy , of winch there a])p< ar to have 
been (jlitlctrcnt s^iucies Rut that most spoken 
of by autiiors wad in the lollow mg manner A 
eircle being described on the ground, and ch- 
sided mto Iwenly-iour ecpial jiortions, in each 
of spaces was written one of the letters ot 
the alphabet^ and on each of the Utters w is 
laid a gram of wheat, alter which, a cock be- 
ing tuuicd loose in the circle, particular notice 
^was taken of the gnins picked up by ilie cock, 
because tht letters under them, being foimcd 
into a word, made tlic answer dcsiud li was 
thus, according to Zonai is, th^it Libanius and 
Jaiubhcus sought who should succeed the em- 
peror Vtikn^ , and the cock eating the grams 
answering lo the spice etOA, several wiiosi 
names began with tfiosc Ictnrs, asThtodoUis, 
Tbeodistcs, 1 hcodiihw, were pul U> dc ith , 
which did not hinder, but proumie, Ihcodo 
Sills to the succession But the slorj, however 
current, is but ill suppoi led it h is h''rn called 
in ipiestiou by tomt, lud lefutcd by others, 
from the sdexKeof Marcelhnus, bocraie-^, and 
Other historians of lint tune 
AXJ^ CTRA In botany, a genus of the 
cl «ss and order didynamia angiosj)ermia C i- 
Kx two-lippcd, the uppti Tip cloitn, lowci 
tUKc cleft, corolfumHl-foim, fiUnuiits beard- 
ed, capule twn-ct lied, double, seeds solitary 
The onl^ known sptcics is a natiic of tlit 
I ape, with «piked yedow flowers blrcaktd wuh 

^"&GAR s (from aU a^d Ii ) 

Sionralc 

mA “^IXCOF, in Bot my S( e G i b cno m s 
j^LEVfANNlA,or ALKMANiA,ii^iuKiit 
geograph), a name gi\ui to Oermanyv which 
vfjk'^nvt known before the tunc of the Auto- 
*fttiies, and then the name ipphed oiil) to a 
pan of It 

^ ALFMBEftf (JolmleKondd^), anetni- 
neyt Frcmh philosopher, wag at Pins m 
^ 3717 Hi derived the name dr John le Bond 
' %pm ibai of church betMT after his 

y eXjfiOSfd ^ 0 He rc- 

his lihit education itrJ pwlcge of the 
ktu>h% aiiMbtg th^ hut, on 

hnn^It |d npChnnect- 

\ worfd, and spi^ ]njb in the 

hiS nurse, |ieB! M himself 

stud> ot durmg tlie 

. ' 4 
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Space of 40 ycors, ivith the greatest at 
dtsiovcrmg tlie auamentalion of nis 
only Iw mereusmg msplays of bts bcitche^oce 
coiiLcaliiijL, his growing reputatmii and eelebnty 
from these honest )>cr>plc, and ftiakmg their 
plain aiKl itticouth manners the sulncct df 
good-natured plcisantry and philosojdifcal oh** 

M rv alien His good burse perceived hid ardent 
activity, md hcird him meutioned as llie 
wiittr of tinny books, but iiever^took it into 
her head that be v ^is a great man*, and rather 
bthcld him with a kind of compassion* ** You 
will never,* sud slu to him one day, ** bleany 
tiling but a philosopher — md what i? a philo- 
sopher? — i tool, who toils and plagues himself 
during his life, that ^icopk m'ly talk of nim 
when li( IS no more In 1741, lie was elu ti- 
ed into d c icademy of sciences, and two years 
afier published his treatise on dynninicd I|ii 
174f), the pn/e medal was decreed to hiUi by 
the 'icademy at Berlin, for a di course on tUt. 
thcorv of winds In 1749, he -ohiyd thepm- 
bkni ot the precession of the ecjiimoxcs, asrer- 
taincd Us cpuntity, and (xplamcd the rotitlop 
of the Urrcstrial nxis In 1762 he published 
m cssav on Ric resistance of fluids, and <oon 
after obtained i ptnsion from the king 
through ilu goodoilucs of rouni d’Argeusou 
He next engigtd with Didtiot in compiliiv? 
the cell brateu J ncjcloji^dK, for whicti hc 
wrote the prtlitumaiv di'-coursc While eu- 
gigict on imthcmatical subjects bis nnme was 
not imith known, but now he became celc 
bralcd bj works of an hioioncal and misccl- 
I'uiLOUb nature, such as his Flulosophical, 
llistoncsl, and Plulolomcal Mis<tllanies,’* 
Jhe IVLinoirsof ( hrisnna, Queen of hwe- 
d(Ti,* and his Elements of Pbilost^hy 
1 he king of Prussia nfUred him a *>iiuatioii at 
his court, and the office of prcsiduit of his 
acadsni), and the empress ot Ilussn courted 
him into her dominions as tutor to the grind 
duke, hutd Akmiiert refmed both these ofleis 
In the juir 17 ^^, h( pubb bed his dissertation 
on the dcstiuction of the Jssuists, which 
brought upon him a host of enemies He also 
published lime volumes of memoirs and mis- 
ccllaueous pieces, entitled. Opuscules, and the 
Elt mints of Music In 177 G he was elected 
seiretary to the French academv, ind set him- 
self ibout writing the lues of the deceased 
acadc mimn?, of which lu composed &c\t.iit> 
lie diediOctolier 2 (), 1783, ngc'l 6(5 years 
1 li* talents of I> Ah nibert as a mathemati- 
cian and mtiiral philosophci:, are universally 
admitted Ins scicntiric works ixhibit a ntngu 
lar comlji nation of genius judgment, and Mte- 
laiy taste, he tiavcrsed almost every depart- 
ment of science with neatly imrivalkd siteccs** , 
and add^d much to the general stock of know - 
lidge, bv cottiimintcatitig to the worhl re- 
sult of Ids pruftipnd I«esearches Bot ih^ ftr- 
satWtyof his talents would not admlt^of hi^ 
exertions being botifln^ to the promotion 
bcithce in genaiial he ransed fnuch farther, 
and It IS to lamented mat he did It n 
dte’dy to be regretted that Hit admiration 
which will ever be excited by genius and 
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«equSremems aiich as those D'Alcmljert, 

E bo by the rejection that they 

WofiieqttettUypi’ostatiterl byetideavourmij; 
fmtiuce the coinfoitless and rcstlts 9 prin- 
Wples ot iiihdehiy principjis which, luider a 
f«iu gatik of phtUnihiop) an I good-wdl, tend 
hltimately, ir not dir<cUy, lo lob the fair face 
of nkLtut'cof ttic impti '»ioii of DtU) * to untwist 
the bonds of society, and to convert mnikind 
jnto a dc n of dcspaiiiug mortals, oi pcrh'ips a 
horde of assassins 

For an entire list of the wiitinjp;s of this ex- 
traordinary man, we refir to I>r Ilutiois 
^ath^nd Phil Diet vol i p 62 

ALEMBIC (from tin Arabic alenTyc') 
One nf the simplest and ino'.t antient vcis<>db 
employed in distillation It is not at present 
much used m T upland, the ictort and still 
basing lieen adopted 111 its st*. id , hut in hrance 
anti luanv parts of ilu continent, it continues 
to be the fasonnu vessel for distilhtinn'i in the 
large wiy llic most fuqiKnt use of alemhits 
Is for dislillnions of vciv volitik principles 
drawn from scviial siih t iiicis, paiticnhrly 
fiom vigetiblcs When the pi inci pit s iiiu tid- 
ed lo be procured In distillation u» nth at do 
not ut upon metils, and when ihty will use 
with a dt-,r<,c of heat cxjuil lo, or vc rj httic cv- 
ett tin heat of hoili ig wikr topper 
ahii^ncs ire employed, Iniirig thtir inkiinl 
surt ict s well tiniiul , but wlit n acid ind saline 
^iihttinre*’, whith kick mttals, lu to be dis- 
tilkiJ It Is m ccss uv to make use o( ^1 is ilcrn- 
fne 1 heic arc st i tial p iris bclon^n g to mo t 
aUnibiCs, is well n scicral kind of alcinbK'^, 
dihcrii^ (tom c leli otlur in fomi ukI sub 
^dl winch mi) be nmlcritood (loui the 
ipllnwin^ (kscnption, and retumets to PI 1 1 
1 A ^rfQss Aleml 1 C A, llu cucurbit, 
so ntltd from the rest mblance of then oii^m «1 
jToim to a g nird or bl idckr ihi> port rontams 
the initkis to be disiilltd, or else wvKr in 
which IS LinincrsCyd ano her simllei vtsscl of 
the siine ioini, to contain the nntkrs foi dio- 
rdlition m a watci hath , B, the head, or ci- 
] It il in tht sh ipe of a hollow cone which is 
fiiinish dvv^h a gutter or chmntl ( , placed 
dong Its um‘'r mil lower cirtumfcrtiice, D, 
tin hfdk, wriuh opens, niwaidlj into th gni- 
k« it Oil Jit to bt from ] ? lo 18 imhes long, 
and oo irtchntd as to make w ith the neck of the 
aicmhic an angle of about ()0 degrees 

J 1^ 2 A lotify fKckf^ldss AUruiic A, the 
l>ody of the ma i xss, the ust of which is the 
gunc as that of the cucurbit aljovt, viz to 
coiu igi the m itlc rs to be distilled , B the neck 
of ihc matrass, C the head of the alembic, 
M Uh Its gutter and beak 'Phe con'>tructiott of 
j^lns alembic is vt*rv ineligible, a*- 1 he distance 
l^iwoea the body mej the capital is ''O great, 
thtt much of the luatfcust be lost before the 
vapour armed at this pirt to he condensed, 
but this was one of the lU contrivances of the 
akdivnnsts, who thought that the greater the 
4it»tbfu;e was tlnough which the vai>oui passed, 
the nmte jpotiictly would iIlIk* ret lined 

Fie 3 A AUnihie cothuHtta of one 
IPfO i 4 ^ cucmbit, B the htad} t the 
ap«rtiixe ija the head, D I’s stopple, E the 
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5 1001 li of the enculbit Though this r'mstmt ^ 
ou Im aotpi»« advantages, it has one ureal in- 
ponveitience, vie tht dilhcuUy of uiuc 4 wfU)g 
and c Mrocting solid mattei 9 
Fig 4 A copper Ale nAu A the Ivodv or 
cucurbit, B the luik, C the heal, D the 
buak or spout , F tiie rcfri .craior) or ccm Icr, 
ccMitiming cold water for the pmpo of con- 
di iisin;5 tht V jLjiOur ns it rises mm tl c cipit d 
C , fioin wlunce it pisies throu^n 1 ) uiio Uie 
receiver the water in tie rcfivtiamt) nui i 
be renev^ed os often is is ntpessary, F a cock 
to let of! tht w itci fiom the lelrigcutor) , G- 
the receiver to contain the pioduci of diSitlU- 
tion 

Fig 5 A mctallu AUmlu^ ae tmpvwd hy 
Baunu and Chaptaf Ihe difUrent parts of 
this, ind the niiureof its conslriicuon,inay be 
more easily understood hv referring also lo 
1 la 6 A the butler a hollow i^liudeif Of 
tinned coiipcr, is of eqinl diameter at top and 
hoUoin hut bulging out into a shoulder at g, 
h) which It IS suspended over the furpace 
0 ), in this pin are two handle^ a o, ana a 
short pipe /, fitted with a qork, and used fbr 
«up))l>iJi., w atcr, tee B a c ucmhit, or batnuim 
minx, midr' of tin, witli two handles, and a 
coll It on tl e outside to supuoit it when fitted 
41U0 the inner groove b of tnc toiler, C a sec- 
tion of the r»pit d, ne u the bottom of VihiCh 
f* i collir f, by which it is lived on the inner 
groove h eif tin cucurbit B , ^ 13 the projicr 
c'lpit i), m ide of tin, and h iv ing kb b isc tcimi- 
n III d by a < ire uhr channel t, \ little mrtlned 
townrds the bcik o is the refi igctdToiy 
m idc of coppci, md s ini uiul ng the rimtal , 
It the Irnttenn of it is a ‘»t ip-coek p When \ 
l)ti 1 hoihn^heat ib rupnud, tin Uquoi h, put 
into the boiler, and the e iicurhit oiumed^ out 
V luK the heat is rcepiired to be u Ole in6deraU 
aud unifurin, the sub Unce to be distilled ib 
put into live eunubit, ai d the boiler is fm- 
III he I with lb niurh w ik r as w ill leach to the 
enieiuhit, pimI tlnis iransnnt the licit legularl) 
Ihc chief difhreiice Lctwein an aiembu 
nid i still IS m the const nu tion of the hoael or 
capital, which in the ilcrubn ib designed tiot 
merely to eollcct, but to condense the \ ipovu , 
will K I the he ul of a still serves me rc*y to Col 
led the vapour which is tim^nnlUa lu an 
clobtie state thiough the be ik, aid is condensed 
11 the worm Alost of the Fuiuh brnuhts 
ue pn pared in alembics, but all Biitisb spiiit^ 
m siillb Ihe idvaiiti^,( of the ionr^er art, 
that It require^ ks fuel, md is not like Iv to 
remki the bpiiil einpvie imatic, ihobe of the 
1 itter consist in being more expeditious, m re- 
quiring less occur iry m the tein^ieratuie of tlie 
cook r, aud Icbb wak 1 lor the condensaiion ftf a 
given quantity of vapour lor a further ac- 
count of process of Ors ri LtA rioN, we 
that word, and alao tlie article britL, 10 t|u4 

^‘^SfeROTH m lh« of ah 

mists, a word used for a sort or Baoo 

e , which had tlie power of the fi 
t m di'soMhft hodios, and mienii 
of an known sobstances The i ^ 
whmh we word fkppaan to oonvey^ lii iJh^t of 






orjl^rim^ y to ^tosplijBte*. 
aiS|et»u^te vi^^)it»an|Qur$ ib to® 
whpjt emj^lpved totid^rfually 
1^ utod by chemista'to dmoto a<^m* 
corrobtv'a mercuiy andfsal ammotuac, 
fe^n caU(?d 

|3|4teftfaROTH SALT, and 18 generally tha 
i f& I n which corrosive sublimate is ddmmis- 
riP Internally m dileises which require the 
fetw tins actne m^icine Its properties 
under the term Muriate of 

4.1i<iE'^\CTH ad (from a for at, and 


At full length, along 

ALtl^'IEJO, n province of Portugal, situ 
^^ed between the rivers Tigus and Gnadiana 
oOhletng on Si>ain, about thirtv-wx kioues 
jjtenfi;, ind thirty-four broad It is, from its 
ifqniiity, called the gran^iry of Portugal The 
Wtucipal towns are Evora, Lhis, Campo- 
Miydr, Olnenoa, Villa-Viciosa, rstreinos, 
M^ra, Castello-do-Vulc, Mouraon, Serpa, 
Aronchea 

i vjA^plgNZON, orAtENCON, a large bincl- 
ImO^wn of France, s ud to contain J 0,000 
^"^^mbiunts, in the de]>arLinent of Orm Lit 
^ |$N Lon q lOE 

ALEPPO, or 11 a LAB, the capibl of the 
Pachsilic, and of all Syria, and the orcUnarv rc- 
shlbnce of the pacha, is situated in the last 
which extends from the Orontes to the 
' Bn^hrates, and which townrds the south tti- 
nunates m the de«ert It is built on eight lulls 
, or, Eminences, on the highest of which the 
ctotle is erected, and is &u]>poswl to bo the an- 
cient ]^r8ea T t IS suppo-ii d to contain 300,000 
inhabitants Lit 35 45 N Lon o7 20 T 

^Lf FPO (Okl), IS computed to be about 
tmhre miles south of the present Aleppo 
^ALERT « (jalmte, Tr ) 1 Witchful, 

Vigilant, ready at a call 2 Brisk, pert, |>e- 
tuYant {Addison) 

AUERTNF^S s {fxomalni) Tlieqinli- 
ty of being alert, spnghtlmcss , perine-s {Ad- 
iison) 

A I ES (axf ) 1 Salt 2 Any substance 
dir^efl, rigid, and contracted by heat, as though 
Salt 

J Al/H^yON, a word used by Hippocrates, to 

* A^I'I&TRIS In botany, a genus of the class 
<|jtder heA-andria monogyni Corol fun 
nultrlbrm, wrinkled , stamens inserted on the 
hige'tif' the segments^ capsule three-c< lU d, the 
Ce^^any^med There are two species, one 
fiiltllished %y Africa and the other bv North 
ilp^ica it IS often confounded with other 
g|®ra of the saiqe order» 4nd hence ns species 
to be mWe nnto^^roMS 

In )x*tany, a genus of tbe 
l^n^elpnia Calyx 
p tries hve- 
on 

» a «||^ Sautb 


A-^p^ 

^ALEXSpj^/mAikivttKX t 

«pr 

l&mschatka, ahd near the conjiiws^plr A 
nca, belonging to Asiatic > Tiii^ yupm 

partly discovered Iw tichrmg tn 174?^ ' 

*a 1 eWASHED a 

Soaked m ale {SMhpeare) a* 

Al-LWIhE s (from ale awd A 

wonun^ keeps an , 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
Macedonia His father Phifm laid thq plaii oC 
that extensne empire, whicn his son ^ifter^ 
wards established JThc chameter (^lo^ts 

ol this hero are however so familiar *to«very 
body, that It IS needless labour to dwell ^ 
them All the world knows, says Mr Bayie, 
that he was a composition of very great vptbet 
and V cry great vices He Lad no mediocijrQ?'^ lU 
any thing but his stature in hts othei 
tKs, whethei* good oi bad, he was all extreme 
Ills ambition rase even to madness, and jni 
father w ns not at all mistaking in supposmg the 
bounds of Macedou too small for h|s son for 

how could IVIacedon bound the ambition of a 
ni m, who reckoned the whole world toosmsill 
a dominion^ And yet the vast aims of this 
mighty conqueror, if seen under mother point 
ol \ K w,jn appear to have been confined m 
a verv narrow composb, since, as we arc told, 
the utmost wish of that great heart, for wnich 
the whole c*irth was not big enough was, after 
all to be praised by the Athenians for U i$ 
rel lied that the diihcuUies which he encoun- 
tered lu order to pass the Hjdasiies forced him 
to cry out, *' O Atbeniaus, could ^ou behove 
to vvLat dangers I expose niyscH for the sake of 
l,emg (clcbrated by you’ Hence it is tvi- 
ikm, he wanted to make all future Unite his 
own, and to lie deemed an object of adiiu ra- 
tion to the latest jxisterity, vi-t did not expect 
this from the conquest of worlds, but from 
books He was perfectly right, says Baylte , 
“for if Greece had not furnished him witlt 
good w riters, he would long ago have been as 
much toigotten as the kings whp reigned in 
M iccdon before Amphitryon ' , 

Alexander was born at Pella, m the 35fith 
year before Chn&l, and w is educated by Aris- 
totle he dud at Babylon, in consequence of a 
drunken debauch, in the? thirty-second year of 
his age, after a reign of twelve years and eight 
mourns 

Alexander Severus, emperor of Rome, 
succeeded Heliogobalus about A D 229, when 
but sixteen years of agte His mothers Diame 
was Mamnuea, and bj^ her advice he m a great 
measure regulated his conduct Ho ap|dR!d 
himself to 3ie reformation of abuses, the stat^ 
having been greatly disordered by tlie vicious 
conduct of his predece^, he was ^ mos}^ strict 
lover of justice, an eripohrager of l^mIlng^aq4 
learned mw* and Ikyqurdble tp thp Cii\riruaB$4 
He made a spccessfu^ 

Persians, hut opKieaiWnng to retormjSpa 
troops, v^ had very h^a|i9i34 
the late M . 


the We h^d 
at the 

ty-mtithytear 
Uier, AU 233 
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<*T two huxt \ve shottM 
njed jjUstifiad m {illmg oor pages 

^tfeXAND£ftS,inbotaoy SocSMva- 
NIVM 

AT^EJ^KDRETTA is th( port of Al^j[)0, 
ftpm which It IS distfitit twcnty-ciglu or thirtv 
leagtittt It is how httlc cls^ bui a hop of 
raimd houses, chiefly mhalnttd by CrecU, 
who keep tippling-houses for sailors 1 he air 
IS vfery^hhwnoltsome, and therefore tlic better 
^rt of inhabitants, during the hot wcnthci, 
hye at a villa^ called Baylmd, ou a mountain 
acTOidt ten ihiles oft, where thereWs wtiolesoiiu 
tyhter and excellent fruit What smplIse^ 
siraoj^rs most, when they ani\e it this plici 
a# the pigeons that carrj Inters to \kpi 
which they reach in about three hours ih 
pigeons ire of a singular Lmd, and in v^ry 
much /Celebrated throughout tlit eist It 
He *^4 N Lon 36 '20 E 

Al EXANDRLV, i famous cit\ md <aDnit 
of Egypt, built by AhMiidtriii Gn u 
ycirs betort Christ Jt w is t d < \ Iru ii ht 
tdiribtians by Am u Ehn el Ai u i d 
the Cdlil, in the munic of the si ih t i *0 v 
after a siegt of fomUui months, m ^^hua lit 
lost 2^,000 men It then contained four thru 
sand biihs, twelve thouf'Uui xcmltrs of itc:eti 
hies, four thousand Jews who pud inhiir, 
Ac but wlnt IS still more to bt n i 1 m 
Its the library, in which siutcs i\( I in.-, 
hid collected more thm six huiulud il \ uul 
manuscripts, all which wire onUud i * v 
destmved by this ignonnt Arihim in 
modtrii si itc, it is the ciTipomnn of i i\ i 
sldtTiblc commerce, the hubour for dl iht 
commodities of Egypt, by the Mcditerniuan 
exbept the nee of Dainietta The Luroptins 
havfe establishments there, wheie factoi-s di'^- 
pOse of the nicrchanchse by birtei ^(SbcL 
are ronstmtly to he uitl with fuun M ir‘,tiIU 
Le-p^horn, Venice, i, md tin clouunion 

of thc^and signior, hut it i notsdt to win 
ter there The town i^ •Minpiud bv nuans<.f 
a cunal ftorn Faoua, w Inch brui”'-, the w lu r 
the Nile to reservoirs in im tmu of us munda- 
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umatu^, hi^ M Alexander (PImy) -r-A 
thtnl Atmhdim i^jif AM# aihiated at the {^e 
Arias ^bht, according to EUny# 

built by Aiejean^r on the r|Vef Arms— ^A 
fourth in the Banthana (P|ih>) — A fifth 
Alexandn't, ah liltabd town of Cannania (Ph- 
nv Ptolemy, Ammian) — A si\th Alexandria, 
or Alev mdropohd. In the Sogdtwa (Lidpruir 
Chuacenus) — A snenth in India, atUiecou- 
flucnci of tlic \cesincs and Indus (^riian) 

An eighth, ciiltcd alsoAJexandrttu, neir the be- 
nus Issicm, on the confines ofCdicia and S}ru, 
now Scandcrooii, the port town to Aleppo —A 
ninth \hvrfndua of Margiana, whtoh being 
dcinoii hid by the harbariins, rebiiiit by 
\niioclms the son of Sekuciis, and callef^ An- 
1 oehii of S)ria (Phnv), watered by t)x« 

A I uaa , w liieh is iliMcied mto sevcu-ifcMljiitl^ 
lor the puipostsof uitenngthe country, 
w IS eilli d Zot dc Ihc cit) was sc-venty 
111 according to Plmv, who idds, tntat^ 

ifier th( dchit of Crussus, the ctplnes 
omiycfl to tilts phee by OrnlM, the kiligM 
the Paiihnns — A tenth, of the Oxiana, 
on tilt Ovus by Alevarider, on the confines >Of 
llictr i (Plinv) — An elevtntli, bdilt by Alfic* 
I’ldt r It the foot of mount Parojuuusds, which 
was cilkd Caucasus (Plm), Arrian) —A 
iwcMth Akx indrn in 1 mas, c died also Trhas 
and Antigonia (Pliny) — \ thirteenth, on the 
laxirUs, tiiC boimdan of Akxindere tictones 
u \\ irds beytin i, i id the last that he btiiJt ou 
ill It side 

\] i \ WDllLW, m a ctncral sense, is 
mjdifd lo dl those who proltsscd or taught 
oi <<.uiKis m the chool ot Alexandria 
AU\ m hnn n> more piriicaUrlv understood of 
\ coilcgi of piiests, tonsccraUd to the service 
ol Ah 'Kinder Scveius ifter lus deification 

Ai EX ANr>RIA^r LIBRARY Ihis famous 
library wis foundtd by Ptolemy Sotir, for !ht 
use of in u jdcm> he instituted in Alex indrn, 
and, hv conlmnil additions bv bis successors, 
hi '*11111 It I i-kI the fiiust hbnrj m the world, 

< nt miM^ no fewer tiiin 700,000 vokiuus 
i Ik UHiluul lollowal miolkcting boolvs for 
iliii libi ir\ \\ i to sci/e ill those tvhi^ch were 
1 ioii;-,ht mio 1 g'\pt bj Crreehs or other foreign- 

< I file boot w ( n li nisi iibed in the museum 


tion, to serve the VC ir It i"* fins coni wti tb b> pirM>iv ipjioinicd for thit purpose, the 
makes Alextudna pm of ^g^pt for from il c u » s vvm tlun diliveiul to the proprietors, 
situation without the Ui Ira a lalon* i ) ki tin on^ui ds I iid up in the library 
Lybia TIu Turk^ call itScamUna, or Lscau consetjnenee of the cstabhdmitnt at|d 

deria eleven leagues SW liObGli thirtv two 1 luKUHnt'Uion of tins libnrv, ihcsqk 

NNW Cairo Lit llN Ion 10 lOJ" tiUvs long flourished m the school of Alexin- 
AtEXitl^DRlA 19 lUo the in m of icon dm win n i little helorc the middle of the 7"^! 

jBiderablc town in the duchv of Milan, m July cuitury C \ 1) 0 i ircmqndous stotjn 

44 45 N Lc'u ft 43L irosc, whuh thic lU ued their total dcbtrnctac^ 

'A^EXAVDRIA is likewise tlie mine of i m those ilinus Idled with dl the Wild 

4i^n in Virginia, on the south b;mk of tla thm, ism i mifinnt rehgionmspired, 

nac Lat 38 30 N Ion 77 VV cessors ol Mohammed r waged tliatv^sl^^t 

S ides distant from tins tow n is Mount of coimtn w Inch ■'tn ichesi firom ftlfe east to tfio 
:ie stfat df kite gcn< lal W ashing* ^^onthe ir e jiitinc ^ of liiUfoyA All caUn*a« 

tors of M I irts and scieftfses, 

NO^IA, {atir geog>acityof An- mtion ind as^emhkcl m 
M alsSJ) Afexi)iiii3ropo!is, on the nv cr pn , u, av ^y with ignomifiy Jf : 

{Stephanns, Isidonisrhinceiinus ) - neath the sw orth of tiic 
laexf&drin m Gedrosia, bmlt b\ te- uSfto dauinies to di aig 
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l|HM;fWMto of iftlrooKiniMl 

m «»e,c*wiW» * ^ 

{«3g'S?aW!S^ «s 

M Mitiay by nv^ xyemt Julmti 

€iaii»7Vts entire ly delivered io (hi* 

iolm Phi|opanii»9 sufoeu^d the 
pma^Anm, a famous li^ipateiio phdoeopher. 

at Alexandt)* when the city was taken 
If' tjS* S«uncen$^ was admiited to familiar in* 
0lM*e with Amrou, the Aiabian generaU 
pt<«uined to soiled a inesMnmhle in 
Sainton f though ouiitaunpable in that of the 
and this was the 103 al hbiary 
anas inclined to gratify hi*» wt'ib, but hi$ 
jiiegrity scrupled to alienate tlic hast oh- 
Jeipt ifjlttiOMl the consent oi the caliph He 
|M(O0fdlogty wrote to Omar* w hosc^ t ll-Know 11 
er was dictated by the ignorioce of 1 
smtxtedan fanatic ** If these writings of 
^Cjheekft agree with the Koran* tney are 
* and need wot be prestneU, if they 
nom it, they art pernicious, and ouglit 
Mnestrovcdl * 

^baxAMWRfAtr MANUSCRirr, a fuuous 
eopy of the Scriptures, rotisisiin^ of lour \o- 
lunies, in a large tpiarto size, which ccmuins 
the whole Bible in Gr^ck* mcludibg the Old 
and New Testament, with tiu Ajmerypha, 
and sir>nic snmlkr pieces, but not quite com* 
^ete This maimi-cript is now presence! m 
i;He JBuhah Museum It wis sent ai a present 
to king Chalk i 1 trom I )ri!Jiis 1 1 c ins, pi- 
(inarch of Consunliwoj K, by sir 'Ihuinas 
Bnwtt* amba ?adoT from bugland tu the grind 
Signior, ahoiit tin yt ir Ih^B ( \nUus broukht 
itybfth him irom Ale\andna« where ptobably 
U^l^as wnlTcn In d Kludulc annexed to it* 
liases this account 1 tliatit waswntun* is 
Hadition mforoicil them* by Thecl 1* a noble 
Iigyplian ladv» about thiitecn huiidicd 31 irs 
not lopg aftei the < owned ot Nici But 
tSis hij^ iMitiqiiit), and ttie authoiity of the 
naduioja to which the patnarch rchi^* hnie 
been deputed , not are the most accuiato biliJi- 
csil writers agr* cd 'ilicut us age C lalie ilmiks 
diat n Sgijki't have been ssruten btlou the end 

t lhf fourth century, others ai of opinion, 
t A ya® not wntun till near tl e end of the 
i*l^ntiity, 01 aoiwcwhat inter J hose who 
Midklhop of farther information concerning 
oofisidt the Pmkgoinen 1 of Mill* 'Wci- 
And Grabe, or Marsh’s Mu hatlis, \oI 
1*6,801), 648* (5^)0 

Alexanubiak, or At EXA>rpRivf , m 
juSctry, a kiwi! of \<rse consisting of twehe* or 
of bs^elvc and thirteen sylhblesnlcematcly, so 
*Al|«d from a poem ou iho lifts of Alexander, 
‘ n IB tU( kifiwl of (er®« by somt branch 
II IS VMjd, exicept by the French, 

jfi ftt tit* J*i4^ « 1 i)inlv 

tl4i«5 tlM8r call a 


A tK 

TW# lm M ikMMfod Mwb 

I* dni* and mm, mO Ati 
Of nmtski td foaiftti 

ALEXlCACV^i (km(il«q[mty* was an atm* 
buteiof Nepnuitt, whnhi thetiinny*h®hersv9«d 
to invoke wnder thh apfHdJUuon, tiiat thoif 
nets might be )>f«eervied from (lie 01 

sword-fish, svhuh used l*> (far them 

^AUbXU^HARMAGA, AABXffHA'R- 

MICS lodrivefdra 

and oapijWfcWKw, pwt&ch ) kebnfu^ Madiethea 
which expel or pit vent the lU eHbcta of potaohl 
or am inahgmmt iiifei'^ioii 

AX 1 \IPYRF/nCA, ALLxtryRR nca 
{wktiirvpmm from to estpel, and 
afetuf ) hebnfugLa 

AI L\l*lJfiBlA from elufiv, to 

ekpef, and fo pttsertr) Lvpuhuo ]0<* 
stonine**, or picsiriatues to healtli 

Albl C ( A, or Alpheta* masironomy, 
(he s me is Jainda coronsr 

A I bLF* am<entlv signifttd a caldron, in 
wliuli boiling w Wii vs a put, for the accused 
to plunge in his aim up to the elbow, by way 
of trial or^nrgation 

All OllI), a town in I incolnshirc* with a 
niarkd on iiusdayb Lat d3 Ih N Loti 

0 13 h 

ALl RAGAN, a c»?lebrated Ambic astroiio- 
mei, (lonnvhrd about tlic year 800 Hi wroto 
the 1 1< incuts of Astiononiy ii> tliirty chapters 

01 sections chicily following the system of 
Vinlcmv Tlwic ire three Liitin tiaiwlations 
oi till woik, the Ixst of winch is by Golius ol 
1 cvdtii 

A I I Ul D Tin GRFAT, the younf^«st 
son oi } thclwulf, was hoin at W antipe, A iX 
840 He siKcccclcd his brother i thddied, 
though tbit prince ktt several cbildieii He 
was crovirncd in 871, when the Danis were in 
ihevrrj heart of his doniiinons, and the eta* 
iiorls filled with their fleils After scvei$l 
batths, with various sncfH?ss, Alfred was 
c»bli{i;ed to disiui s cvin his attendants; and 
having rommitted his wife and children to tlic 
cori ol some tnisiv sulnccts, disguiatd himself, 
anci lived com e did in ilie liitk island of Athcl* 
ney in Some rsitsh ire at length, the Danes, 
finding they hid no incmies to oppose (bcni, 
gicw negligent 1 bis iiicited Alfred’s fnenda 
to repair to their prince, wlic resolving to gam 
nn accurate knowicdec of thejr state, boldly 
entered the Datiisli camp in the dirgntse of a 
nnrici in, and w v* admitted to play before thetr 
chiefs then returning to his friends, his troops 
win sc'^tttly assembled, and he soon hittpriscd 
and deflated the Danes Alfrid bdiiav ed With 
greit hberalitv on this occasion, giving up the 
Ruigdom of the Bast Angles to those or the 
Danes who embraced the Christian fdigieib 
Havtnjf^ now sonierc »pitc, he employed Inmself 
in putting his kin^om Mito a itoiU of defienco, 
and m increasing m nasry ; and Itaving mcN 
vcrctl JU>8dorv ftom the IXanes, he acton 
huni^ht it into a Bousuhiog state, AiWr 
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Mint ytmt Ml# « Hm. of 

HtmKf ^^*ThatiM« wi on iftMaM 
body HoojfA m Thane who w4io 

^tettfed m<NotthMihMiiul htokcthipir tveei^ 
ahd dating two Heets tiaikd rodnd w 
and coitiimtted grout ruwgca. Alfired^ 
|»ut8U«!d 60tl deih^ted (hem» arid iiwde 
example of n|pmfe of the piraios, by ciojdng 
thrm UJ be excelled at VI inchester At teogin 
he aecored idw peaoe ot his doiutmom, mid 
urtiek Umr into hia counus#^ aAcr dity-niv 
lutuke by Uo4 and sea, iti ul) of s^hich ho was 
js^nimeHy tngugrd But whit presents him 
iniMt lo onr \ icw, os an ob]ect ot ulnuration, 
{9 hr^ ehonirti^ras a retoriuer of laws and nian^ 
ncfs, and the |>romoter of h^mime 11c rom^ 
loead a IxHly of statutes, institutrd Ou trt d I } 
jinj^ and divided the kingdom inio shirts nnd 
tifluiiji,s 11c was so evact in Uis p'ovctnmeni, 
^hat robbery nas a ermu unheard of, and \a> 
jiuuble goods in^bt be left on the high lovl, 
w'lthont dinger ol betii^ middled with lie 
Ano formed a [Kirhmncnt, whicli met in liOn- 
don twice *1 year l/sarmng, ni his tunr was 
at so low an ebb that he himself coiiipl lined, 
that from the Thames to the Handier, hardly 
a mail could tie found wlio uiidf r<^iood I iltn 
To rtmedy this evil, he inviud over lemied 
men from ill jnrts, and endowed st hool« in 
s snous |Mris of tlu kiiiadom , ind if he were 
not tht fimiutcr of tin. univefsitj of Oxford, 
tertiiin it is, that he raised it to a stvli of repu- 
tattoii which il iievir eu|0^iil btfore Ht wis 
hiotsclf a Itufiu'd pimee, nnd com post d rrscral 
svorks lie dividend the tour hours in- 

to tliTCC ctjual parts, one dcvotLci to the binite 
of God, another to public all urs uid the third 
to nirtsbnnnt Jo A1 ud lo no ire in- 
debud for the first fornafonot a luvuesta- 
blisbt lent, wl for bung the fii^t who sent out 
i,hip8 to make tl'c discovi rj of 1 north cast jms- 
wige In pm Ui Idc he w s hetievolent, pious, 
cheerful, andaUdde, and his person n^'s ami- 
able, digmfud, andeiiguging Ht dm] in 901, 
ag< d fifty-thri e By his qiu ( n )' Isn itha, Al- 
irwl bail three <10119 'uid three diughlcru He 
was succeeded hy Fdmrd Ins second sun, com- 
monly called hdward the I Idtr 

“ Fortune alom , suyijllniiu “by throwing 
Alfred into that barbnom lyi deprived ban 
of hiMorians wortliy to ironsmit his f ime to 
posterity, and vi< wish to see bun deiiuiaUd 
in more lutly colours, niil nith more pirticn 
lar btrokes, that we m ly it Ic i<st jiern ivc some 
of thoM? small bjitcks md bleiTudies from 
which, as 0 man it is imjiossible in could be 
entirely exempted ’ 

1 bis prince, we are told, n is r years of 
age before a mister could be pTOcnn*d in tlie 
wiwiem kingdom to tesch Inin the ilpbabet , 
snob waa tbcstitc ofU^nungwhin AHfetl be- 
gan to rtito He had felt the mi erj of igno- 
rance} amt dctermiucd even to rival Ins con- 
temporary Charlemagne m the encouraj<rmeut 
of htenuuure He is supposed to have appoint- 
ed {lersons to wad Icchires at Oxford a no maj 
iketiee he cotifmdered ai a foundtr of that um- 
fersitv % other |>tx)per cstablibhiaenlts# aihI 


hf tu men of 

ht ms power to 4i«uto 

hitowMtt his domimons Nbf 

was this «il4 igtotMed more by his 
nance then by hh tiWijt 

exum}4eandm<NMtm^ Fm notwuhsiantUiig 
the lattncaa of his he had acc|iurtd 

ektraordinaryermlUttm} an<b had he nns been 
lUustriotis as a king, he wouM hast been fin* 
inous a«i an author ttis works ore, 1 Bievi- 
arinni mioddam collcotucn ex l>gibttiTKUSliu- 
rum, hb I A Bievlary collectctl OUt Ot ihic 
1 wvvsof the Trepans, Greeks^ Britons, Saitohs# 

nod Danes, in one book Iceland stW tnui 
ha'll in the baxon longue at Christ-ehuroh Sn 
Jloinpblnre —2 V isi-baxonnm Cegto, Kb* 

I ht I.aws ot the Wesl-Snl ous, m om" 

Pittb tills u<>, that It IS 11 ) Bennet col)g|pr )!»* 
bnrv, at (..imbridgi — J Institutti qiuedatot 
1 b 1 C crtaiii Inslitules, in one btiok Tb^S 
Id inenfiouetl by Puis, and scims to l«ij the 
cDiid captinl ition with Gii thrum .*—4 Cuhtim 
Juchfcs iniquos, hb 1 An Intcctivc o^insi 
uuiust Judgf-s, in one bool Aualda^hr' 
trituiim snorutri, hb 1 Acts of his Ms(m 
trite**, in oi« bool This is sup|)0 cil to belhe 
lumk ot judgments mentioned by Horne, and 
w IS, ill all probability, a I ind of rtjiorts, in- 
ti nded for the use of succeeding ages — f) He- 
giun Forlimtc variflc, hb i llu nnoiw I’or- 
tuiic>Qf Kings, 111 one book —7 IhctabojU- 
cmuui Itb I The Savings of Wne Mi n, m 
one biKik — 8i Parabolar tt >dhs, lib 1 Bailh* 
bk-s and pleasant Sivings, lit one hookf-*^ 

( olketmnes C bronieoriun ( <dlccliom of 
ChiorticUs —10 bpistolflL ad Wullsigniui 
I piseopum, bb 1 Fpistles to Fiohop Widl- 
sig in one l>ook — 11 Miiunk Mcditatio- 
iintii A Manuil of 'Meditvtions —Besides 
the e orK»;iinl woils, lie lr*ui*»luted many an- 
thois fn ui the J ilin, Ac into the Saxon 
lm»iu'i,vi/ 1 Ihdc s Hfstotv of Fngland 
Fiultiius Orosnn s's IliMorv of iht 
^ St Gregorv b I'astoral, Kt The of 
tilt c, with hi picfnces to the others, togetbft 
\ ith III law s w ci*. limited at ( imbridge, 1644 
Ills Jiw*- lie likewise imertcd in Spclrutm*# 
f'ouncils — 1. lioitmsdc CVinsolatioiit, hb v 
Hnuiu^ s ( 01 solatiorts of Philobophv, m fi\e 
book** Dr Plott lelU ns, kin« Alfied trans- 
litcd It It Woodstock, as lie found in a MsJ 
in the foiinn libniy— 'i A wipi Fahtil^ 
Jl sop » I ablci* which he is siul to brtye 
trmslHtcd from the Grctk into Latin aud 
Saxon — () pMihenmi) l>andiriiM, lib I 
Divids Psalter m om Ixiok This was this 
Iftbt work the king attempted, death surprising 
him btfort he hod finishwl it , it Was howmri 
completed by another hand, nnd published flt 
liOtidort in 1640, in quarto, hy sir John 1^1- 
mm Stvefal others an mentioiicil by 
bury, and tW old History of asserts that 
he trijisla»cd the Old and New Testomeolfi 
Al GiE The second of the s«?ven 

foiiiihosii iivl the eighth of the nine or 
ntoHOtoliinto which I^nni^na iHirk}«» ail vegel%* 
bles Oomprehending mfh m bm ^ 
le4i;tos andatem all moiie 
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9m K|i><rtOK<^ oir GfiMtEs ) In tin* 
nltto*E thE algsB btiett|)y ^ Of 

ibo of tifip dass cryptn^inia In ht^ 
of a Natural Ainangomeii^ at the 
fanTaf Gffne^ta Bantarum^theymaka the 

HotfHoB, and lu Pbilosophia Jlneanic'i 
tfia $ixly*$ixlh See Bo J AHV 
AUCaLA (from MW, Arab ) A hollow 
athfor Pfobe or c athcter 

AlrUALI, IS ubed, by some of tlie old che- 
XMcal wuters, to signify nitre 
ALGA'ROI'II (Powdtr ot), was first ap- 
as an internal niedicme, by Alnorotti an 
lulian physicmn It is a while o^yd of anti- 
Xnony^ procured bv adding pure w iter to die 
hnmir fosrvtnuriatc] of antimonv, by vihtch 
niEtalUe 0xyd IS precipitated this is then 
'^itlooraled by slashing, and well dried It is 
not now m the pharmacopoeia of the London 
Ijotlege, bwt is retained in that of Edinburgh 
ALuAROrrl (Francis), a noluc writer, 
waa the son of a nicrciiaiit at Venice, where 

S I Was born in 17 He received a liberal 
Ueation, and then went abroad to diffirent 
4|l^)t^neb He was at Paris in 1 733, where he 
ooinposed his Newtoniatiism for the I^\dic«> 
making a pretty long stay m Itraiice, he 
ean>e O’ler to Fngland, and then visited Ger- 
many At Berlin he gained th( fricndbhtp of 
l*rcd«ric the Great, ^\ho inadc him chevalier 
of the order of Merit, created him a count, 
and appoinkd him his rhambcrlnm Ihc 
count died at Pisa, m 17(54 His works were 
published m Italian, at Leghorn, in 

fOnrvolt 8 VO and aflerwards irauslattil into 
}^iich, 111 eight vols «vo In them the au- 
t)|Or appears to aihautage ab a connoisseur and 
0 nKkit of lively gtniub, but he was dthcient m 
jUdgWnt and profound thinking 

AtOAZhL, m zoology Ste Antelope 
ALGEBRA , a general inctliod of ))crforming 
catcnlatieos,' relative to all sorts of quantities, by 
means of indeterminate characters, or symbols 
Knmbera and things were ongmaliv expressed 
by their names at full length afterwards these 
Were abridged, and the initials of the words used 
uistead of them , and, as the art advanced, the 
laUen Of the aiphabi t came to be employ^ a 
general ttipre^entations of ail sort? of quantities, 
Inowu touantuics being denoted hy the first let- 
Hia of Wie alphabet, a, r, &.c and unknown 
909. hy the last letters *, y, *, &c Other marks 
jraadoaUy introduced, to expres all kinds of 
CfyilinAlana and combinations, and the art soon 
mmm Awlmgttithed by difTerent appellations 
Oreater Are, Xi^la dr h Ceta^ 
Rule of the Thing, Rn to* i m\ a, the 
Rpi of the Thing and the Product , ^vjiA- 

Mh I U/avmai Antipndui &c 

M 1bi* n one of the moat important and useful 
wMWa of the maihematiGal eciencea and may, 
respeeta, be foundered he the key to the 
w by the tim^icitvof 
WT thir klag^oe of its dfmon- 
Afithmciie^ though of gfrett utihty, 
doniRfei^ our attention tcNdmeiraKitMie qmintidm, 

«lowaeMLiifira|A#ieesi it 

qp**' *®r wdmg certaih toaulta^ Tmt die 
4%imieIv(sforiuahiiortt)cs» WhfrgeiAi* 


Ate 

gebrt iitipieetlimed 

be obthiMs end Wpm 0^ m h» 

U$ pm eafelMtm m, thdi; it deah 
snveeugmeaanddetfutmnwgexMMe^^ 
neral rules, general theorems, and general mgy 
thods Aloreoveri it has this peculiar properfpi, 
that it not only invettigates riiies in aU other 
parts of Mathematics, but by the most admirable 
art and dbxtenty, it dsscovdhi its own rules, mbde» 
them according to any form, end vnrim thein at 
pleasure, so us best to answer the ends proposed 
Algebra properly consists of two parts; first, 
tlie method of calculatiug magnitudes or quan^ 
titles, as represented by letters, or other dharac* 
ters and sdly, the manner of applying thd^e 
calculations m the solution ot problems 

In Algebra, as applied to the rebolution Of pro- 
blems, the fiibt bubiness is to traa late the problem 
out of the common into the algebraic linage, 
by expressing dl the conditions and quantities, 
both known and unknown, by their proper cha- 
racters, arranged in an equation, or several equa- 
tions if nece»ary, and ti eating the unktiown 
quantity, whether it be number, or Uue^ or *afty 
other thing, in the same way as if it were a kiiowii 
one this forms the composition 1 hen the re- 
solution, or analytic p u*r, is the disentangling the 
unknown quantity from the several others with 
which It ^ conncf ted, so as to retain it alone cm 
one side of the equation, while all the other, or 
known, quantities, arc collected on the other side, 
and so giving the value of the unknown one And 
as this disennnghng of the quantity sought is 
performed by live converse of the operations by 
which It IS connected with the uthers| taking them 
always backwards in the contrary order, itlienie 
bcromcs a species of the inalytic art, and is called 
the modern analysis, m coiitradist action to tisc 
ancient anilvsis, which chiefly respected geo- 
metry, and Its applications 

It would be attended with little or no advan- 
tage, were wc to enter into an enumeration of 
the vanous fanciful etymologies of the name 
Algebra We shall content ourselves with the 
mention of chose which are most tb be r**lied 
upon The word Vlgebra, then, it is pretty cer- 
tain, 11 Artbian J iicas dc Burgo teetifles, that 
wc had both the name and the art from the Ara- 
bians , and that the Arabic name was Alghebra c 
Almucabala, which signifies the art of mitUAton and 
eotApattion^ or oppavtion and compantWy or resolution 
and elation, ill which Agrees well enough With the 
nature ot this art Others derive it from the Word 
CebeTf which With the particle al (the) makes 
ier^ and IS purely Arabic, signifying the reduc- 
tion of fractions to integers Lucas de Buxgos 
account is, however, more probable 
To trace this science to its 6rigui, and to point 
out the various alterations and improvements it 
has undermne in its progress, m a maimer ade- 
quate to the curiosity and importance of the par- 
ticulars, would occupy a volume* Tet, as an 
abridged ouchne of tnese nnUtefs may be foufid 
both useful and mtercstinig^ it is here prorah^ed tq 
the reader 

As to the analytic art^ of whmh Algalqrg Ii a 
specicx, It IS doubtless aa old as aby icitfiice 
world, being the natural method by ^ 
mind investigates truths, eapsesf and thd 
their observim efibets and prop^rtiefu Af ^ . 
traces of it are observable m the Whrka 
earliest ^demphers and matbemacSct$ni. tL 
j eotinf wbtone enquiries most ef 9»ftt0\t9 the 
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A«4tU*ptiKeuc<>Aidtin«4 
fiMr WtalniOk W ttikt Mit of analytict^ loiifi h 
MfQ|wif erilfd Atfobn, thf oldcat tn»tiK 
jch Jbiti coivui (wlwQ to us IS thait of Diophau 
tui AtttJtandri^ wIms ilottji<}hed about tho yoar 
C)utfC» abd who wrote^ in the Greek Ian* 
gMget thmeen books of Algfebr^ or Anthmetic, 
asmcoctipiied by himself at the end of his address 
to one DtoaysiuS) thoug'h only six of tht,tn have 
Hitherto been printed, and an impeifect hook on 
moltangutaf numbers, nameJy in a Latm trans- 
lation only* by Xihmder, m the year 1575 and 
^ni^ards m i6ai and 1670 m G»eek ancbLatm 
by Caspar Bachet These books, hovirever, do 
tIM contain 1 treatise on the elementally parts of 
AJjgebra* but only collections of difficult questions 
relating' to square and cube nutnbeis and other 
cunous properties of numbers, with their solii 
tions And Dmphantus only preface j the books 
by an addiess to Dionysius, for whose use it wis 
prob&bly written m which he just mentions cer 
tain ^ecoynita, as it were to prep ire him for the 
probHiins thenueim In these remarks he shews 
the names anil generacionof the powers tlicsqii ire, 
tube* 4th, 5th, 6th 6tc which he c Ul clyii miis 
cubui, dynamodinamis, dynimocubus, cuhocubus 
accordmi^ to the sum of the indues of ihe powers, 
and he m^rks these powers with the nutiils thus 
4 '', a', 44 *, 4 x’, yx*, ike the unknown qu intity he 
calls simply f iO/xo„ /rw/e^ri/r, the number, and in 
the solutions lie commonly marks it bj the final 
thus ; , also he denotes the monades, 01 indchnite 
unit, by This work is executed in a very 
acute niud masterly manner, manifesting the ut 
most address and skill in the solutions, lud forc- 
ing a persuasion that the iiuthor was deeply skill- 
ed lu the science of Algcbia, to omc of the most 
absti use parts of which tliese questions or exei- 
ciscd 111 lie btiU, as he contrives his assumptions 
and notations so as to reduce all his conditions to 
j simple eejuation, or at le ist a smqilc ejuadi itie, 
it docs not appear wliat Jus knowledge w is ni the 
lesu ution of compound 01 ifJccted equations 
Although Xhopnantus was the fust luthoi on 
Algebra that we now know of, it was not Ijom him, 
but from the Moors or Aiabians th it we received 
the knowledge of Algtbi 1 in I uto e, is well ts 
that oi ra ? t other scitiues And it is matter of 
dispute who were the first ins eiitors of ir , some 
ascribing the invention to the Greeks, while others 
say tlwt the Arabians had it from the Persnps, 
and tliese from the Indians, as Well as the antli 
xnetical method of computing by ten cUarietcrs, 
or digits But whoever weie the inventors and 
first cultivators of Algtbri it is eertain that the 
Futopcans f 5 ist received the knowledge, as well 
as the name, from the Aiabians or Moor> incon- 
sequence of the close mtercauise wlucli subsisted 
between theni for several centuries And it ap- 
pears tliat the ait was pretty generdly known, 
and much cultivated, at feast m Italy, if not in 
pth^r parts of Europe also, long before the mven- 
IHm of jointing, as many treatises upon the axt m 
HS at*® stUl extant m some of the most cel< brated 
Itbi^aHei and the authors who wrote first after 
fhpuiveiUH>n of printing menuon sc\erd earlier 
dn Algebra, from whom they learnt the 

vas first cultivated m Furopc chiefiy 
M|^]|£ilttanaifa And the first author whose 
‘ypwWtfwp hitvempnnt was Uicas Pauoluj, or 
JBptgOj a tordelicr, or Mmonte Pnar 
I iH^er4 Alge- 


EBR A. 

bra, and Gaona^iry, which were printed Id the 
years 1470, 447 ** * 43 *. *437, and n 14^4 Us 
principal work* mtittfcd Smemadf jinffmetwa^ 
meirte^ whuh is a Vfry 

mastcily and tmtise on tJiose setencys,. 

as they then itPOOf lie ascribes the invention of 
Algebra to the Arabians, and dcnomiuates the 
series of powers, with tbCir marks or abbrcMa- 
tioiis, A or /wwrfV, the absolute or known 
number or a the thing or 1st power Of ;be 
imknowu quantity, i or erfiso, the prodOtt or 
square, en or the rube, or 3d power i a 

01 tens 6 di. e jwo, the squ lit squared or 4th power » 
p° * orpnwotflip 01 5th poorer, «■ /a Of witns 
4 r//4e, the square of the cube, or dthpoWer, 
and so on compounding the name^ or mdtcCs ac* 
coidmg to the inultipbcition of tJie nnnibers 2, 
3, Ac ind not according to their sum or additlOAu 
IS Used b} ibophintus He describes alsD tJie 
othti characri rs made use of n this part, Which 
aic for the most pirt 110 more th m the inhlaisf|lg 
other abbicviuiuns of rhcwoids themselves; as 

foi . td /, the root, B* 4 - rrAd, the 
root of the root , R. u / idici unn r tky pr roAA 
or 9 iheiwtfft R lu radnt i,uha, and ^4 

futidttay quantity , p foi ptu or plus, ind df iqsr 
menu oi minus, ind hciemiiks th t the nece«ni|y 
and uf»e of rhc<te two la t charai tcis irc foi con- 
necting, by iddition or subtraction, dfffiireiA 
powers togLtJiei , as 3 ra p 4 ni ? cw p 1 et 
ee m 6fi’ thit IS, % coif pin 4 lenra mono $ 
piu % a meno tnumettf 01, as we new 

wiitc the same thins,, 3r-j* 4\ — 4^ 

Iiom tins book we Icatn whit wii the state of 
Algtbra m Liirope about tlie year rjoo |t np^ 
peats that the kuowhdge of tlic Lurppeans vk- 
tciuUd only to quadi itic equ itions, of svmch they 
used only the positive roots , tint they used only 
one unknown qumtity , th it the) hin no mai ka 
01 signs for citiipr quantities or operations, ex- 
cepting only s mie fiw abbreviations of the words 
01 n imu iIk m»clves , ind that the utwasA'hly 
employed in ic oImi p certain numeral pioldrins 
Ho lint cither the \lrican$ had not earned Alge 
bn bevond qu idratic equations, or the J urOpeaiia 
hid not Itaincd the whole of the art, as it Was 
then know 11 to the former And indeed it is haghly 
prohibit thu thiblattci was the ca e 

After (he public anon of the books of 1 ucas dfe 
Burgo the science of Algebra became more gene- 
rally known and improved especi illy by many 
persons 111 Itily, and about this tune, or sooa 
after, namely aliout the year 1505, the fim rule 
was there found out by Seipio Itrrcus for rtt* 
Aolvutg one ca>c oi i compound cubic eqiiatipii, 
But this science, as well as other branches of Mt- 
tliematics* w a most of all cultivated and improvid 
tbeie by Hieronymus Cardan of BonoiMa, a 
learned man, whose arithmetical wntutgs wief% 
the next that appeared in print, namely, la ^^14 
year 1 ^39, m nine books, ui the laitm mtiUiglL 
at Mibm* where he pi actised ph no, ottid ibskI 
public lectures on Mathcmitics , a»d in thotot 
I $45 came out a tenth book, containing the wMO 
doctnne of cubic equ itions which Iw lusen in 
part revealed to him by Nicholas TarUlca, about 
the time of the publication of his first nttebcoln. 

The chief improvements ntado by C«eda]|i St 
IDoUhcM from iits writings, are stated Wlow^ 

1st* IHitalea having only comlmmicatcd to 
tb« foe reiolviag these three eases of oixwo 
eqjtq^ionsiVi*! 


ALGEBRA. 

peti-fx #>]} h^tfom thence m$ed »vpjk;tg 0 
f,v lUD^d eortipleto woi^, Iclrnif dtit^ 


pet -ih rules for 91II formi and varictJeik 0 

eiMc uquomn * Haviug all their ttrmi^ or want* 
mg alijr of tham, and liaving all powible vat^etl^l 
of $i|u» » deUioiiMratln^ all the»e rules j^oihe 
tnc^hr » and tredting vet y fully of almost all sOfU 
transformations o? equations. In a maOner here 
tiofora unknown 0 

ad, It app9ir« that he was well acquainted 
V&th all the root! 61 equations that are real, both 
]p(^tUvc itui ni itive, or as he rails thim, true 
and Sctitioiis, and that he made use of them both 
Ot^Sionall) Ilf also shewed that the even roots 
of pOBitne quuitities, aic utlicr positive or nega 
ttvc, that the odd ro ts of negative quantities, are 
real and neg iti Ve , hut th it the e\ en roots of them 
are smposi>ible, ur notlilng a to common use 
‘td, He was ali»o acquainted with the number 
Imd nature of the routs of an cqu Uion, and thit 
from the signs of the tt rm^i, ind partly from 
the magnitude and t elation of the coefitcients 
He knew 

4ds, Tbit the number of positive roots is equal 
to the number ot changes of the signs ot the 
terma 

^ih. That the cotflicunt of the second term of 
elnr equation, istlKthffeiincebptvvLcn llie positi\c 
i^d e 1 ones 

dth, Thar wiien tin second term is wanting, 
thciUU) of the iRgatiic rootd is equal to the sum 
of tfic positive rucus 

yth, jNCnw to compose equations that shall have 
§iven roots 

Sek, That, changing the signs of the even aermt , 
tchanges the signs uf all the 1 oots 

rth, Thnt the. ouittber of f<x>ts faded in pairs , 
or what we now v.atl impossible roots were alway 
to pairs 

SPth, To change the equation from one foim 
(Meonolllcr^ by taking away any term out of it 
rithf To iBCtease or dimi ush the routs by a 
qiiantity it appears dso, 
lath, That ne had a rule for extracting the cube 
root of such binomiaU as admit ot extraction 
xAth. that he oUeo u c.d the literal notation, 
dec 

X4th, Iji It he gas e 1 rule for biqiiOilratic equa- 
tion , suiting all their cases, and that, m the in- 
vestsgitioD oi thit rule, ht made use of an issum- 
«d ludetermin itc qu mmy , aud afterwards found 
St*- value by theaibitnry a sumption < 1 1 1 elation 
between the tetms 

I ^th, That he applied Algebra tc» the lesolutiou 
1C1I problems And 

iClft, lint lie was well acquiioted mth the 
q^edlky ot wliat ts ealkd the n reducible rise, 
1 (r Hpon which he spent a great ded 
ti (hpr^ ^ittempnitg to o\ ercome it And though 
hedtdilOt tuil^ succeed in this case, my more cluui 
anther persons have done since, he neveiUieUss 

g te many ingenious observations about it, lay- 
down rulek foi many paruculir forms of it, 
diewmgchow to approxiatate very nearly to 
rmit m all cases whatsoever 
mtelmlas T artel or Tarragha, ot Piescia, was 
Cairden, and was iMrobahly 
tlun he w«h hut WO do not know ot any 
Algebra published by htm till the year 
laldao’s work on 
^ Jfcfiwdionii wlieo he ptidetd hi* «af 
heiemdedaia 
lldtttirer on m^Umahd** 'immm made 
OR in the dotanon ot form* of eipreo^ 


eton hy tvw de Bqrgn, CaHmg the dir*! 

pow^r bf Che unknown quanuty, id hi* 

«*nu ihb second power wwo, th*f third «is 
and writing the names ot idl the opmethme in 
word* at length, without dsntg any comtactniini^ 
exce()t the raitial for root or 1 idieabty Bo rhaC 

die only things renurkahle in this coHeccKin, ar# 
the discoveiy of the rules for cufuc equations, and 
the curious cii cumstancei attending the tame, 
paiticulariy the correspoudeaye and conteiexKes 
which took place lietween htm and ( ardan In 
the course of these Taitalea was oi ercome by the 
most tphmn pfotestatiobs and promises of secrecy 
thit could be m idc, to communicate his rul«^ for 
rubles to Cardin, who,nol withstanding hi i•pllgha- 
ed faith, piiblislied these rules jn a work ot which 
we have just spoken , and thus stimulated Tav^ 
talea to write on the subject, c hiedy with a view 
to the exposure of this very censurable conduct 
About the tine ih it Cardan and T irtalca flou- 
rished in Italy, the boeme of Algtlirawes cuU 
tuated 111 fierminy by Stifchus and Sfheubebuni. 
btifelius s /irftyra was publidied atNo- 

nmherir in 1^44, being the year belorc Caidana> 
work on cubic e^piatjunc, it i» an cxcdlant trear- 
tise b 1th on 'krithmetic and Algtibra From an 
cxamin tiou of this work of St tcliub, it appears 
that the iinnroiemeiitb made hy himself, or other 
Germans, bejond those ol the Italians, is con 
tamed 111 Qaidau s book of 1539 were as foUaw 
1st He introduced the chituters -f-, — , 
for plus, mams, ind root or raet^x, as he calls it 
ad 1 he inittaK 'U * 3 > ld*> &c for the powers 
'3d He treated all the Ingher orders of quadra- 
tics hy the same general rule 
4th He introduced the numeril exponents of 
the powers, —3, —a, — i, o, 1 ?, 3 teCh both 
positiie and nc^Ativc, so Ur is inttgial numbers, 
out not tractionol i res, calling them by the name 
exponent cxporciit and he taught the general 
list of the exponents, 111 the scvcial o]>crarfoob 
of powers, as V e now use them, or the loganthm 
5th, And lastly, he u ed the gtuetal literal no- 
tation A, B, C, I) tor so many difleteut uft* 
known or geucial qumtxtics 

John Schcubelius wrote much about the time 
of Cai dan and Stifelius but a« he takes no notice 
of cubic Kjuations, it ib likely that he had neither 
seen nor hcatd iny thing ilioiit them He treats 
prftty largely upon surds, and gives a general 
ru’e tor CKtractiiig the root ot any binomial or re- 
sin nal where onC or both parts arc surds, 

and a the greater qua ui ty, n amely, that the square 

root ot tt IS 

V > V > 

which he lUusintes by many eKutiplcs 

A lew years itrer the ippearaxicc oi these trei- 
tises an Italy aud Germany, Robert Recorde, a cbv 
lebiated matbem tcieian and physician, liKim 111 
Wales, proved byhib wiitings that Algebra wa* 
not altogether unicnown in England 

I be hrstjMrt of Ins Arithmetic was puhhihed 
in 1532, andthesesond pwt in 15^7, under thR 
title of, The Whets one of W itte, which {9 the 
seeonde paite oi Ai nhmetike eontaining clw Rt*- 
traetion of Rentes The Cos%ik« whh 

(he Rule of kquatioo and the Wnrlm^ of flqi|!de 
Nombers ” liie particulars whi< U at0 peW in 
the works of this author, dee M 

I The eitrmtton oi the roots of sJSmjpewRvfl 
llgebraic quantities. 

% Ih« use ol the tetm* binomial and msiduak 
Thetiif of the ago of equality, or 



)^ial«d id 4 !t^^t & i5i^ tHji t||}^ 

fMte 4 ^iiir«i* » A v«i^ i4~ 

l^aiQ^p aii4 maft&riy €omp6?utMifi», tteatiog & ia 
^Wmadner ap^toe tevevat partii of the suli^eet 
theti ]eii|Owa« ^xcepl cuImc e<|uaiiods Kha re^l 
^racoveriea ar improyem^ncs aie these 

cat That the root of ar e^[uatiou i« one of the 
liiviaorvof the ahsolnte tem 

act He taught how tq redoce tmiomials to aim- 
|>)e terdtff hv zauliipjyidg ttiem by coutuound 
lActora 

id It^ umght cunous precepts and propeities 
eodcerning square and cube numbers, and the 
fnethod of constructing a senes of Ccich by ad- 
dittuni out?, namely, by fidding successively their 
severaiE ordeis of dwerences 
l^eter Ramus wrote h^s arithmetic and algebra 
ahottr the year 1560 His notation of the powers 
as thus, /, c, iy, being the latas, 

■quadratns, cubus, biquaairatus^ He treats only 
of simple and quadrauc equations 

R iphaei Bombelh s algebra was published, at 
£o]o^£|, m the year the Itali in lan^a;^ 

the dedieation, however, is dated 1572 In tins 
Work we meet with little improvement or alter- 
ation, except in the notation, whert he uses 
for the unknown quantity, with the numeral in- 
dices of htifehus 

I he anthmetie of Simon Steve 1 of Bruges, was 
imhhfihedin 2585, andhisalgebraaf>hortumea{'ter- 
war^s A general air of onginaJity runs through 
the whole of this latter work of Sipvenus, yet Kn 
more pacuUar and remarkable inventions may be 
reduced to tlicse 

1st He invented a new character ^or the un- 
known quantity namely, a sm^ circle Q 
which he placed the numet'li exponent of the 
p'lwer he also greatly improved the de igoation 
*jt powers, by such uumeim exponents, first given 
hy btifebus as to 'integral exponents but extended 
by Stevintu to fracuonal and all ptlier sorts, 
thereliy denoting aii sorts of roots tlie same way 
AS powers, by nuiaeral expone^its A curcum- 
stance mtherto tlvought to be of nuitU later in- 
arentiod 

ad He improved and extended the use and no- 
iMUton uf coelhcients, including m them fractions 
and radicals and all sorts of numbers an ^oer d 
jd A quantity of several terms he called gc- 
uie^ly a multinomial, and he denoted all no- 
sniais whatever by partieulur names expressing 


the number ot their terms, binomial, triuoiniid, 
•quadrinonualy &c. 

4th A numeral resolution of aU equations 
Witatever by one general method 

BeuifUR whidr, he hints at some unknown au- 
thor as the best inVt-ntor of the rules for cubic 
equations, by whom wav probably be intended 
the autlior of the Arabic manusciape treatise on 
jptdMc e^nktioiis, given to the hbrary at heyden 
by fh» ce^rated Warner 

Vieta s algebraical workswere written 
iyJPftl* Anyear i6oo, or a httle Ixs&re, but some 
^ liAiiarw#re not pubhshed ti'l site’- lus death, 
m the year 1603 And his whole 
tlnathim||^ied works ivere collected together by 
#rAil^Pchootea, and elegantly pnhttd m a folio 
Of these thA*algebraital patU 

^ ^ ArttAi l^halyiicam 

ArlLo^istlcea ^^ioeam Nutjc pdores* 

3 tZleteticoruin hbri qmn^uc 


4, Ou dBquatiOfbtm Recogmthwe, & Emepda- 
clone 

5 P« Potestatum ad Sxegesm ^ 

solutionc 

the real mvMithms of this very lAgemous ah* 
thor, are stated m the following particulars 
1st He introduced the general use af the letters 
of the alphabet, to denote indefinite given quan- 
tities, which liad only been done in some par- 
ticular caNCb before hts titne fitit the goneml use 
of letters tor the unintn^n quantities Whs beforp 
pretty common with Stifeliua and his sitccessorsL 
Vieta use# the vowels A, h , I, O, 17 , Y, for the un- 
known quantities, and the cousonaiits lOi, C, P, 
Set for Lmown ones 

ad He 1111 ented, and introduced maby qirpres- 
stens or terms, se\ cral of which are td use to this 
day such as coefficient, affirmative sthd negative^ 
pure and adfected, or affected l ncios, homogi 
adfectiotiis,homogeiieum con paraUams,th e^ 
vinculum over compound quantities, thux A.-f- 
His me hod of setting down his equations, is l;p 
place the homogeueum comparationis, or absolute 
known term, on the right-hand side alone, and 04 
the other side all the terms which contain the uu* 
known quantity, with their proper sign* 

3d In most of the rules and reducCK>i|s fbr 
cubic and other equations, he made some mei^ove- 
ments, and vanationa in the modes 
4th He siiewed how to change the root of ah 
equation in a given proportmu* ^ 

S He derived or raised the cubic nnd biqua^ 
dratic, See equations, from qnidratici, not 
composition m Harriots way, but by squ^f 
and otlicrwise multiplying ceriam part* of 
quadi atic And as some quadratic equations Imte 
two loots, therefore the cubics and others i;msfd 
from them, ha\e also tlie same two roots^ 
more Hence he comes to know what tdkitiott 
these two roots l>ear to the coeBaoents^ilne tWo 
lowest terms of cubic and ocher equations,* wKea 
they have only tliree terms, namely, by ^m<npar- 
ing them witli similar equations so raised frodx 
quadratics and, on the contrary, what the roota 
are, m terms of such coefficients 

6 He made some obser\ ations on the limits of 
the two roots of certain equations 

7 He stated the general relation be^een. 
roots of certain equations and the coefficients of 
their terms, when the tCrms are alternately |dua 
and minus, and none of them are wantini^» or the 
roots all positive 

E He extracted the roota of alFected equations 
by a method of at>pioxiinAttoa similar tq th«d f^r 
pure powers. 

9 He gave the construction of t 

tions, and exhibited their roots by means r 
gular sections^ before ad'erted tt by ^ombf 
Albert Girard, an ingenious Flemish ttjdthf* 
maciciBQ^ died about the year 1633 'Hu- work 
i^idi tfnptles him to notice m this history, tt hie 
InvctOmt Nstf^c «« i Algdte, tant p^w ^ 

Ja ^fueUtsat, pour rec<^<i*s »e k mmbm iffsr seUistm 
qiPeiks recavQcuTy uMt, plusmrs ck^trs 
dfusk divmt fsuMCf ^ 

edvAt Amsterdam 1629,10 imali c 
via* 49 pages OB Arithmetic am 
n»t on the measure of tlie sup^rd 
tHangies and polygon?^ by niffi 
^covered From this worih of Gitnrqa Wit 1 . 

l«f- Fhat he was the person whd «nd«f^ 
«to«t(f the gimeral doctrine of the forhiaclon of the 
coefficients of the powers, from the sutna Of them 
toots, and thwr products, 3 rc 
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Mewnw t^'(|mw4i»und««i(Ki4ih«uAVl 

n«gatim in nhe totution of gcomuricat ]jw 

Sd W tK6 fim who spoke of the 
I^Oiary «u4 utt<|emot>d that every' e^aj^tibi 
ninghlh as tnaujr root^ real end imaginary 
IX) more* as there are units m the ludet o 
tint hMest power And he was the 6rst Vrh( 
th^e Wluwsical name of ^uanMw lus than no 
iMM]|dlthene^aciif|r And, ^ . 

jiflo tie ^as the first who discovered the rutei 
|br snsMin^ the powets of the roots ot an) 

The celebrated Thomas Haniot fiounthcc 
ahfout the year 1610, near which time ii is pro 
babte he wrote Jus ali^cbra His inventions anc 
iinpioVemL-ius were iiii4>ortsiit , thou(th they ma) 
becompiebended in thne particuUis 

1st He introduced the uniform use of the smil 
letters n» A, e, dy &c vi/ tJie voweU e, foi 
ttitknown quantities, 'ind the conson ints r, <f, / 
HiC ftor the known Ones, which he joins to^thci 
like the letters of a word, to represent the mul 
tiphcation or product ol any number of these li 
teral quantitus, and prefixing the numeral co 
eifideni as wi do at pie>eat, except only sepirat 
ed by a point, thus 5 I or a root nc set the 
index of the root alter the muk v^, as for 
the enbe root He also introduced the charac 
lers > and < for gre itcr and less ind in the re 
ductlon of eqliationti he arranged the ope ration* 
sn separate stqps or lines, ^'ctting (hcexpUnaciuii!* 
& tha iitaipn on Uie left hand, for eich line By 
which, and other means, he may be con idcred as 
tfie iotroddcar of the modern state of algt bra, 
which quite eh ingcd its faun uiuUi his hands 
ad ueshesvcdtln utiiSctsal genei tjon ot all 
dko dbippound or (>frect{.d equations bv tlu con- 
» iSuMHil hMiUiplication of so many simple ones, or 
rmHs, thereby pi imly exhibiting to tlie 
eyff the whole Cl rcumst luces o( the natuie, mys- 
WOT aitd number of the roots of Ccnutions , with 
ttfcnptsposition and 'relations of ihc rouricicnts 
of tM terms, and from wluch many of the most 
important properties has c since been deduced 
3d He groafly unprovLd the numeral exegesis 
or extraction tlit roots of ill equation , by ck ir 
and eipht'it rules and methods dtawn from the 
foregoing generation or composition of afTccted 
equations of all decrees 

Ou|^tred*s ClaMs was first published m 16 jt, 
the sntne year in which Hamot s algebra was 
published by hi$ fnend W arner Oi ghti ed chiefiy 
toltowa Vieta, in the notation by the capitals, the 
^ 6f products, powers, ^c though with 

^ "bdloni, 

k Whs the first, as far as wc can learn, who 
4^imal$ without thi ir denominatot 
tdkenithu8,ai:\^e 

k algebrme multiplication, he either joins 
the lijltcera, wjiucb represent the factors, together 
like a word, or connect* them by the mark x , 
Whicn H the first iqttoduil^^ of this character 
. 34 . •eems to t»e ibf Writ who used point* to 
ooiMe proportions thus 7*9 i a8 36 j and for 
|tf ppurtipn he im thw mark 

robis by the dDxgmoti radical 
jft pt s^fttare root, r, for Cttbe, yy, for 

S qu^HOns ho Mv«s and general 

w the wverjd wets He 

aier a aftei for universifl, instead of 
nm of V*eta He observes, tl^t all the 



ti>f *r*S 

haw attatM^ Miailva%«<i Am 

oih^ bl thiy wtiii m tweef With the fi|lf 

bra to geometry, soK» to 
incal 


stenee of appiymg kfgebra 
lew gfpomfkncs 


investigate new „ ^ ^ 

fn 1634 Hett|^|ntblbki^, at thdfiiit 
course of mathematics, m uve voH tvo , lb the 
second of which Is coutaitted a good treatise ois 
algebra , m which he useb the notation by small 
letters, introduced by the aigelf)iia ol Harriot, 
which was published three yi&s before, though 
the rest of it dobs nOt resemble that work, atld 
one would suspect that HeTigone iMd not Wed it 
1 he whole of this piece beau evident marks Of 
ongniility ind ingenuity Besides + for^i^-r, he 
use* w lor mwftjy and ( for e^uahtij^ With sevetdl 
olfiier meful ibbretiatitons and marks of his owd 
In the notation of powers he dues not repeat thv 
letters like Hainot, but subjoins the numeral es> 
ponents, tu the letter, aS llescaites did three years 
afterwards And HengoUe us< s fbe 4x1119 numeral 
exponents for roots, as ^3 for the cube root 

Hescirtcss geometry was first published lU 
1637, bdiig SIX years after the aj^iearance Of 
Harriot s ilgebra This work of tl^cartes’s waa 
lather an application of algebra to geometry, 
than either algebra or geometry separately cod- 
sidtred still Til made improvements in both 
and with respect lo the LCRncc ot algebn, we 
miy speak improvements and his in-' 

vcntions And 

1st Of hlb impruvements lliat he might fit 
equations the better for their application in the 
coustniction of problems, Descartes mentions, as 
It were by thc-bye, many things concertnv^ the 
nature and red nr ion of equations, without 
troubling hini*>eli about the first invcntojhB of 
them stating them in his own terms and manner, 
which IS commonly more clear and exphcit, and 
often with impros tinents of his own And under 
this head wc find that he chiefly followed C irdan, 
Victa, and Harrfot, but especially the hst, and 
explains some of their rules and discovents more 
distinctly, and vanes but a Itttlc in the notWiou, 
putting the first letters of the ilphabet fOr the 
known, and the latter letters for the unknown 
quantities, also ni for aaa, f^c , and >3 for rsr 
But lleiigone used the numeral exponents in the 
same manner three years before llcscartes ex- 
plained or improved most parts Of the reductioiti 
of equations, m their various transmutations, the 
number and nature of thetr root* true god false, 
real ind what he calls imaginary, cnlted involved 
by Giiatd, amd the depression of cqtmtioiis to 
lower degrees 

ad As to his inventions and discoveries m at<* 
gebra, they may be comprehended in these par- 
ticulars, namely, the applieatton of algebra to the 
geometry of curve hnes, the cbnstruetmp equ^ 
tions of the higher oirders, and a rule for resolv^ 
ing biquadratic equations by means of a eubid 
and two quadratics 

In 1644 henaldine published in qto, (hut 4 le^ 
irofctmy both ancient and modern, With 
snatical resolution and cbmpOsitioh And in 
m folio, the same, greatly enlargedi or rafher « 
new wof'k, which i» vety heavy kfad tedious 
this wotk Renalduie uses the parentheses 
as a vinculum, instead of the hue nvef^ ai^'f 

Indeed after tb^pubheki^Qa of^thej^qmtat^ 

W«dSer 

gebhi aifd ^ 

pmem^nt of tkcfoi fioth, w£ieh««s done duefiy 
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expltined Iqr IHcote, 8tiriuy« 

Biller, ' 

The ezpOfliesitij^ nMuisi^ ^ w ernes and cso«/ 


p^MJBCTOc aiwffvcnpv *rw« «« weis m »/«*.<»£ |ii*rc oi ^ngwni^iwwrjri M7 #wnw^m5*i,»«p«*r 

pOMefiion*^ lii&itore the geotnettT ZtescaHes rations and shortening the iabour of investigation 

pea^ JMemely, the a^phcatSon of algebra to A considerable nnproveimiait too, m this bunch 
curve which he etpressed b^ an algebraicnl <he subject, or m what 1 ^ usualljr called the 
et^uatlbjii apd hy them eonstrnctiug equations of ahthmetic of sines, was inttoduc^, we bohcrey by 
the $4 ^d 4 th ordera; also a method of tangents, huler, wjlio instead of using separate letters tet.t 4 ;r 


proach very near to the method of fluxions or In- mg to the same aic, a for instance, gi\ es the ab^ 
crements, which they strikingly resemble both m brevi Uions sm «, cos <1, tan «, cot 4, sep cosec 
the manner of ireating the problems, and in the &c a method which considerably relieves the tne^ 
algebiaic. notation and process mory, and saves the trouble ot repeated reference 

Hitidde^ who was a burgom'ister of Amsterdan^p^ to the original notation 
diabovmd a very beautiful theorem relatove to The theory of senescomprehends many brancheUB. 

eq/aattons which contain equal roots He shewed all of which haye been cultivated witih sucpeisa 
thii, if we multiply the terms of such an equation during the last two centuries James BeriiO^lh* 
bytAdseof an arithmetical progression, the sum laylor, Nicole, Siirlmg, Mailaunu, J^uler, Lami* 
of the products is equal to zrr0, and that It forms bert, JLanden, and Waring, are the most dis-> 
a new equatton which contains, with the excep- tincuished in these researches Recurring sehe^ ^ 
tion of one, roots equal to those of the equation wtie presented for the first tune by Demuivre,pn^ 
prqpo^edf On this property he founded a very occasion of considering the doctrine of ^banm^ « 
simple rule to discover the greatest or the least fertile branch of the modern analysis But it nt^is 
augmentation to which a variable quantity could m the h tads of Darnel Bernoulli, of Euler, and of 
arnve i P Riccati, that with the simple succour ot the^r<^ 

About this time the minds of all mathematicians dmary algebra, the theory of this kind of series 
were directed towards the imprc^emeut and ex- was augmented and generalized 
tension of algebra Thus, in 1655, Wallis pub- Ihe general resolution of equations of all de* 
bshed his Artthmeitia Injimtwumt being a new me- grees has drawn much attention down tp the 
thpd pf reasoning on quantities, or a great im- piesent tune But though the celebrated matber 
provement on the indivisibles of Cavalenus, and matfcians w ho have been enipiuyed about this 
which m great measure led the way to infinite problem, as Be/out, I acroix JLagrapge, Waring,, 
seriies, the universal application of the binomial etc have mide new observations on the nature of 
theorem, and the method of fluxions, the two equations and on the ioini of their roots, they 
latter of which were both soon after discovered have not completely re^ohed the fifth degre^Jaot 
by Newton In this work Wallis treats iiue- any of aupcrioi orders but the nature 
niously (though m the estimation of many ratlier tide will ^not permit of our minutely 
loosely) on quadratures, and gives the fiist then Ubdurs, and the benefits which the 
expression for the quadrature of the circle by aq h is derived from them 

innmte series it wac Wallu, likewise who substi- Having thus gone through a regular reyievrw^ 
tuted die fractional exponents in the place of ra- the vanous authors, whose perforin inc^ have 
died by which the operations are in many gradually contributed to reduce the science of 
ca^es much facilitated and abridged Huygens^ algebra from its rude and piistuic state, to its mo- 
Barrow, and other maihcmaticians, resolved by dern and more polislxed form wc diall conclude 
the algebraical calculus, many problems which our hi:>tory by enumeratuig the n^mes of those 
the ancients <ouM never attack witJi success authors, whose works it will be most advi^eable 

In 1707 was published by Mr Whiston, tlie for the student to torisult Ihcse arc, Scluioten, 
first edition of hir Isiac Newtons Aiit^imHiea VtU’- M dc Baune, i>lMsius, Brancker, Wallis, NeWton, 
wrsahf ^tve de ef arithmei ea Kersey, Ucibnit/, Biilliald, Baker, KoUe, £)e 

hbet and many editions have been publislud lagny. Ward, De Moivrc, Sault^ Oaamm Har-% 
timie This work was the teVt book us<d bj oil r ri^, B laylor, Konayuc, ^nrhng, Maclaurm, 
great author m his leituies, while he was pro- S Gravesande, Simpson, Saundfrson, De la 
fessor of mathematics m the university of Cam- Xmerson, Clairaut, Dodson, l^and^ 
bridge And althpugh it was never intended for seres,BonnyCastU,I orgoa,\\ 
pubnC4tion« It conums many and great improve Lacroix, Lagrange, and Waring, 
men^S^ta analytics, particularly in the nature and whoi^ has made many improvements aji4'^«uS- 
trapspiotation of equations, the limits of the roots covenes, in series, and other higher of 

of qqtt^tions^ the number of impossible roots, the algebra 

iQv^tlou pI divisors, both surd and rational, the histone sketch of the mv etitioils and dial 

fresqlpUmi of problems, anthmetical« and geome coverfea tn this branch of science will, we 

construcjion of equations, ap- be found not only entmairnng, but of gftJqjS uti- 
to Xh^ roots of all equauons, &q hty In the compositioh of it we hwe 
editions of the book 1$ commonly muoh^assistcd by freely avaihng oiurs|dyes 
Xiie^ey t medhod of flnding the very compreliensive, elaborate, ax^ 

As the principal parts of histogrof AeoaBRA, given under that anux 
adapts to the circumstances of Dr Muthn s Mathmatteal mA 
i^ve been published comin<m ntmary an arucle, to whi,ch» op acudjii# ol4hi 
t^lSE^I^lfwi^vejral persons, as t Grai^e^abda, Sterimg vidqe and impoxianco, we witl^l^easure 
mi 4 ^L "(kk Many of Newton jp 4 wpftr the carnmsmdqr^ further 

fanW developed aeS we now proceed ^0 a concise sys- 


t«mfttic <»f the pniinpat deHtution»» fidti, 
«tid apfUndioikii in lltu dep&rtmeat of solfsorrs «4 
beldvrt 

UfrtHtTiosr* 

Ai;oc]I»IA (i the icience which reducen to com- 

S tOn tykAfi:tiitu4e» m geDcralf at anrhoicttc is 
led to the calcuktion of numbers lu (>ar- 

IT 

4xonhKAi »ttm rat, i«» that which tg chicHf cou 
m the solution of nuptcral problems, and 
inwhli^h all the given fiuautttiei are expresb^ b/ 

ALOBsaA, tpetots or Itietal, is that commonly 
used by the moderns, in which all (quantities 
whether inown or unknow i, are expressed by 
gvuei al characters as letters, Ac m consequoiice 
of which general designation, all rhe conciusioas 
become universal theorems for perfornung every 
operanon of a similar nature with that for which 
the investigation was instituted 
Evl?ry figure or anthmetical cl iractcrhasadctei- 
nsina e and individual value, as, for example, the 
dgure 4 always represents one and the tame num- 
ber, namely, the collection of fourumts algebrate^l 
dharactets, on the contrary, must be general, in 
dependent of any particular signification, and 
proper to represent all sorts of quantitiet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the questions fo which they 
me applied firthcr, they xnu^t be simple, and 
«i^y to describe, so os not to be troublesome in 
opermcion, or fatiguing to the memory lhe«<c 
aovadtagea meet m the letters of the alphabet, 
which are, thei eforc, usually adoqited to repre- 
sent magnitudes in algebra 

in algebraical enquiries some quantities ire 
assumed as known or given , and others arc im 
known aud to be found out the fornici ai e ( utu- 
UkOftiy represented by the leading le ters oi the 
^phaber a, Ac , the latter by the iind 

letieis, w, * Though it oUen tends oie 
theitemorv, if tlie initi U letter of the sul 
under consideration be made use of, whether 
Wk be known or unknown thus t may denote a 
ramus, I a base, p a pcrpc ndienlar, * a side, d 
density, m mass, fee 

ihc characters used to denote the operations 
are pnneipally tluse 
-f- ugotfiCs addition, and is named plus 
^ signifies subti action, aud is named mraui 
X denotes multiplication, and is named ioto 
•*^deootes dnision, and is named fy 

the mark of ladtcaluy denoics the square 
root. With a 3 belorc it, thus 4 /, tlie cube lopt 
wuh a 4f thus the lourth or biquadratc root, 
thus root 

***" w is commonly denoted by a colon be- 
/dMeredent and consequent of each 
jfwrble tolon between itie two ratios 
% poV f a» ^ to </, we state it as follows, 
6 d 

as isithe synb^ol of equality 
Hence 4 ^ f, denotes the sum of the quantities 
iff^ttneuicd by e and 6 

b denotes their difTerence when b is t!ie Je&s 
4 their difikrence wh«m e » the levb a 6 
tki didefenite wtieii it is not known which n the 
greater axbi or « f , of ab repfeseiits tlie prq- 
ItMaroi mt^liip)led imo A 

t shows that tJie iiMbef reprcstiit^ 

f IS be dpf^d bv that wMth w itpr|isfirt«(| 


Ah a: 


Ijkfhereciprowdofp mA ’l;h«te< 3 {|k^(^alpre 

a*bt c (f denotes thate if in the same prO|ior<J 
tion to as r IS to d 

s'SHo^b-lrif IV an eqoatipu, shewing thw jc u 
equal to the difiTerenee of (t oud f > added to the 
(Quantity e 

ir, or a^f IS the square root of a V^» 

IS the cube root of a t and V^> t>t^ e % is the wth 
rout of a 

IS tlie squaie of at 0^ tHe eube of e; a* the 
fo urth power of a aud <*•“ the iwth poWCr of 4 

or (4*^^) f, IS the product of the com- 
pound quantity a-^b multiplied by the simple 
i^uaxitity e Using the bar , or the parentue- 
«s ( ) as a MocuLum, to connect several quantiwea 
into one 

^ 4 - or expressed hke a fiac- 

a «— o 

tiou, IS the quotient of 0 4" ^ divided by « — b 
5 1 di nuics tliat the qitkmity 4 » to be taken 
5 time% and 7 i^4-0 7 ttmt* 4 nd theie 

numbeii, 5 or 7, ^li(.wlng how often the qu^oh^ 
tltiLi* are to be taken, or multiplied, are called co- 
tfdkieuts 

1 i&e quantitiis, are thpsc which consist of the 
same h tiers* aud powers As a and ui Zub 
ami 4 I, ox 3tf«A aid — 5u*'r 

Uaiil^ quamnics are those which consist of 
dtfft rent ic tiers, or dills rent powei s As 4 and b 
m ta and u* or 34^^ aud %jbi 

Simple (juaiuitics, or monomials, arc those which 
cou i>t ul one term only As 34, or s^b or 
C um[ otmd quantities, are tho^e which consist oi 
two 01 more tenns As 4 -j- ^ or 4 -f* 3 ^ 

And when the compound quantity consists of 
mu termj, it is called a binonnal when ot three 
terms, it is a trinomial, when of four terms, a 
qua Inuomu’ , more than four terms, a multi- 
uoiiinl, or polynomi il 

Poniivc or affirir alive (juantttus, arc those 
which arc to be added, or ha\e the sign -f* As 
4 0r-| 4 , or ah for when a quantity is louiid 
without a sign, it is undei stood to l>e positive, or 
to have tlie sign 4- prefixed 
Negative quantities, are those which are to be 
subti acted As — 4, or — 24^, or — 34^* 

J ike signs, aie cither all positive (4*^* or all 
negune — ) 

Unlike signs, art wlien some are positive ( + )s 
and others negative ( — ) 

In every quantity wc may consider two thingv, 
Its value, aud its manner oi existing with regard 
to other magnitudes which enter with it into the 
Same calculation* J he Khilut of a odfintiry is ex- 
pre bed by the letter or bv the cfui^acter destined 
to represent the number oi its qftiits But m to 
the modi of sotke with regard to Olliet% 

magnitudes luSy affect the calcuration either iti 
thi simfie or m op|>osite senses ; which tenders k 
necessary to dbfinguisb vm sorts of quanisnes, 
pottijvf and fijfttifvf Thus whether g man hate 
xooo pounds in property or stocki or be iociO 
pounds ill debt, may be represented by chgraetesi* 
cithair arilhmetieal or aigebraical, but siiie* ta 
aetoel property n directly o|i^iosite in its oatert 
dm> the two ihest W marhtd by ditfereet 
^ f imthaa:,ifpropei 4 ybertckeb 

juxd merked 4> * vmH nm be 

•Mtfb ^ seme pemb fiocigili 
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the east be con<?i<lere4 48 a positive quaiituv in an 
luvebtij^atiou, motion tow irds the west, which i» 
oppOHUu to the jorniLi mu t cntei tlit h4tmL C*tl‘ 
eulatioii a<» a neff nivc quaanty If the cJe\ ilions 
ot the hull above the hon/on are consul ered ih 

E obitiie quaniiticb, the clc prcstiioiis of tiie buu 
elow the horizon must be tre iietl as iiegfalivc 
quaiitnicA Tt is the banie with all qiiantit ks which 
W/kh considtrcd together, exist dilltitmly wnh 
respect to one aaotlier 

A residuil quintity} is a Innomiil ha\ingone 
oi the terras nepitive 

Ihe pow^r oi a quantity (a) is i s •fqii ire (/■^), 
or cube oi bujuidri e (a+i, , c died dno 

the ad powei oi ^d juiwci or 4lh power csc 
Ihe index or exponent, is the immher which 
denotes the power or roo of a quantity So 2 
IS the expoitnt of Jic jinie or '^d power 
and 3 lb the index ot the t iht or '?d power ind ^ 

I 

IS the index of tl e square root a or ^/i md 
1 

IS the index of the cube root or 

A ritioud qu utity is that which Ins no ra 
div il bign or jiuVx annexed to 11 As a, i r 

\n irritional qii mtitv, or ind is thtt which 
h IS nor an exact loot, or is ts| rtssed by means of 
tilt 1 ulual bj^j 1 y/ Aa or ur or 




Ihe reciproc d of in) qu lutity is th d <(‘i ir tity 
in\citcd, or unuy dnukd by it So, tut le 

ciproeal ot or ib i and tl t ruipio d of 
* j w ^ 


t 



& 

a 


SrtT 1 iu imtni 10 > ///» « 


The fundirntm il opi latiniis 1 1 in i iic (u.i- 
furmed by Addtuuiy iy thitj tivu^ Itijh notiy uid 
Jhititort 


pROB I lo iJJ Q^ii tnhti i 
Simple c]uiuttii(. , or the teims oi lompound 
quantities, to be laded toj^ethcr, in i) be Itli ''nt/i 
lut iij^u , Id iL if ui\*dt i/^ir,oi tluy ni ty be unhLi 
C n: 1 io idd ttims th It uc hie ind hue 
lAe bO, Is 

Rule Add together the coelfitK its to ihiir 
lum pn hx liie common 1 and buUjoiii the 
eomniuti letter or Icttcis 


Li.utitplt i o % lb 
Add 4 lb 

*suin 9^^ 


a— lb 
J 1 1 — ho 
i\ 7 f— ^ b 

1 p 7 if lb 


Cl c i To add terms that ue hi e, but have 
unhke signs 

Rule Subtract the less cocduient Ciom the 
greater, prei IX the si^n ot the j’i» u 1 to the u- 
inaiiuler, and bubjoin the cumnion lettei eii letteis 


Example •— 4a 

+ 73 


+ 7 « 

— 

}- 2 lb 


4- be 

+ 

+ 3 ' 

+i/'‘ 

0 


Citse 3 lo add terms that 11 e unlike 
Rule Set them all down, one Her another, 
With theSr signs and coelluicnts prchxcd 
af-f* 3 ^“" 5 +? 

Compound quantities are add d tcigcthcr, by 
nftkmg the several tenni, ot winch they cornet 
Liie precidmg rules 


f 74 ^ — tr^/— Tied 

Example 1 he sum of ■< 7 *1^ “f* ^5 


IS 4ai 3 / + 15 — 

hi it e In this n le the \\ nd ib verv nn- 

propi rly u od, bein^, too scanty to express the ope- 
1 i um here peifoi ud Ihe bu ijussot (his ope- 
ration » to ineoi 1 or i c into om m iss, or al^ebi iic 
cxpicssion, diihre It ilgcbr iie qu intities, is fir is 
an actual im >r|Kti uiu;i or ipiion is ])tissible, and lo 
retain the dgebraie marls lor dimi^ it, m c i cs 
whcie the torniLi is noi possible W hen we have 
scvei il c[iiaiitittes, ‘.omc ohnniluc and some ne 
glint ind the i ti uion of ihcsc qu iiititrcs can in 
the whole or in pin be uiseovcral, such iiicoipo 
ration of tw o or nioic epi intu its into one, is plai ly 
e^^ceted bv the foregoing rules 

ft may seem i p iiadox th it wh it is called ad- 
d ion in il^ cbri, slunildsmic nne itK ui add tion, 
ind sometimes siibti ic ion But tlu p ir dor 
whoU} a ISIS tr un the si intiiuss oi the iiamcf i\ea 
to the al^ebiaxt procc s iioni ei an old 

term in a new ind nu rt < iil i ed sense T u'ead 
oi I idihon, call it incoipoi ition, or union, or 
sri iking a b il iiue, oranyjiiuK iu\ huh nuire 
cxtei sfle idci 1 1 ly be iPj exeii than tin whihis 
Us i 'ly implied by lie woid idcliLiuii, and the 
p i idox \ a 11 h s 

Pi OH If / « r# t) I t QjUiinirli i 
f tfititl xldi ( h n< L the sq us 1 1 the i[iiantity 
tobi sul tl uttd in i> iiu touli iiy sig is, i id then 
idd It, so eh in td, t > tht pianrii v tioni winch it 
M IS to be subri lenil the uiu iriMiio by tins id- 
ditiun IS the r in timier 

Lxtf pie liom 4 " 7//^— i6/« 

bti t 3 1 3 , -J- 


R.ein 4 “ n h i(il c — mb 
Mhen a pos tive qituui^y is lob subtracted, 
theiulc IS obvious Ino dci to hi \v t, when the 
im Jtive pi t oi i quantily is to b subtracted, Uc 
^ ^ be siibtj ac l dhoii , 1 e le iinuhr itend 

in to the I ule, is a — £4 ^ I 01 li is ibtr ict- 
cd Irom 7 , till umuintier j i — t but tins ib loo 
smill, 1 ec use is si l> 1 ued insti id of 
wh <h IS less ill in it by j tJie it manuler, ibeTt- 
iviie lo loo biiicill bj il and t beiiij^ dded, it lb 
rt — <, |-£/ace»jdi 1 10 tut ni e 

Pro I tf/ la lull/ftlj i^aii ’i \ 

{ ill In/ jut tl t S Hi W lien the si »'ns of 
th( tw i terms »o he nuiiiq bed ire tin si^n 

tit the } roehit is - 4 -, hut when the bi iib le un- 
like, the Sion t)i the p o Intt ib-— 

Lit i I ‘i niultiplv two terms 
Rn I iml the s gn ot he product by the ge 
neiaJ iiilt , al cr it pi i e the product < i the ttu- 
iiuial e lelhiiw^t , and set uown tiu litfeis one 
after iiiilur 


A- a 

+ 1 

^ IT 

-1 b 

— 3 1 

— 7«A 

4- lb 

— ! 

4* 'j^aubr 


The reason of tins luh i duned fiom Def^j 
and irom the nuuu of nmitipheatipn, which u a 
repeited addiiun oi oik ol the qu unties to be 
mulupbed is oficii as ihi^ik- are units la tiie otUt** 
lienee also ilie lethrs in two ttnui multiplied to- 
gether ni IV be placed in any oidti, ind tnereiure 
tne order of the dphibet is gene* ally prehned 
Caie z 1 o nuiltit ly e mipoi m quanUi'c 
RuL Multiply t\er> term oi iuc mn. hcai d 
by all tne terms of th niulfj,>i«'‘r, one t t m 
Other, aeeurdiiig to the preted ig i h , «tud the i 

A 
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collect all the products luto one sum, that sum la 
the product required 
Bxamj^k Mult 

-By jtfflT — m — X 

6 a^X -|- gabx Kffl av 

— I •— MX — a* 


IProd j*. # -h Qab7 — %ab^ — ia 4 y 
Mult a^b 
By ^ — 


Prod cb — tf </ db 

0 n ibt geturai Rule for the 53f^j Multiplication 
H the a magnitude which has to the mul- 

tiplicand, the proportion of the multiplier to 
unity Hence, the mulppher must be an abstract 
Rumper, and, if a simple term, can have neither 4- 
por — prefixed to- its notation Now, ist « X 
for the quahty of a cannot be alter 
cd by increising or duntnishiug its vali e in any 
proportion , therefore the product is of the qua- 
lity p/vr, and ma by the definition is the pr^uct of 
a and m adly, 4 X + « — — »»a, for tne same 
reasons as before, mutaUs mutandu 3dly» -J- ^ X 
— Mr, has no meaning, for m must be an abstract 
number, therefore here we cau have no proof 
But a ^ (m u) ZZ nm na n being less 
than m tor a taken as often as there are units in 
Ml, M may by the ftist case but a was to have 
bedn taken only as often as there are units m mt — • 
jti therefore a has been taken too often by the 
units in « consequently a taken « times, or na, 
must be subtractea , and of course «ti— -wa is the 
true product 4thly, — a X (*« — «)=: — aia + 
For, — a X mzz^ma (by case a) , but this, 
at above, 1 i too great by — na therefore — ■ txa 
With na subtracted from it, is the true product 
but this by the rule of subtraction, is = — ma 
-j-* »a 

PaOB IV To divtdle Quantt les 
Ct»viuo]i u thet converse of multiplication, and 
denotes, ist, llie finding a magnitude which has 
to the dividend the proportion c f the divisor (an 
abstract number) to unity adly. The finding 
what abstract number h is to unitv tJie proportion 
of th^ dividend to an homogeneous magnitude, 
the divisor The cases under which this rule is 
generally considered are the following 

Case I When the divisor and mvidcnd are 
both Simple quantities bet the terms ooth down 
as m dlT^on of numbers, either the divit^or before 
th£ below It, like the denominator 

of a fraction Then abbreviate these terms as 
much as can be doim, by cancelling or striking 
out ali the letters that are common to both of 
them* and also dnndiiig the one coefficient by the 
other, fir abbreviating them after the tnanner of a 
fraction^ by dividing them by their common 
measure 

Rdou lAkewigns tu the tivo factors make + m 
qpotientr and tinhlm Aigns xnake , the same 
assamulupUcatioiSii; ^ 

Macsiaaplff w Tlt^divsdn miky an ^ 

Baft ^ 4^ 




Altos 


^ss I, and ~ 

^ " bed 


Cats When the dividend is a eompmmd 
quantitv and the divisor a simple one 

Divide et ery term of the dividend by the divisor* 

r (zoo^ -f- i5 aa) 541 rr ^ 

4 — 48*) — kzz ^^ ' « 30tf + 4$ 

z 

3 fio*®*— ijx* — 5«!) •— 5itx= 4a* — 3* — * 

Casa 3 When Hhe cUvisor and dividend arc 
both compound quantities 

f *»et them down as m common division of 
numbers, the divisor before the dividend, with a 
small crooked line between them, and ranging the 
terms according to the powers of some one of the 
Utters m both, the higher powers of it before the 
lower 

2 Di\ ide the first term of the dividend by the 
first term of the divisor, as in the first case, and 
pi ice tke result in the quotient 

3 Multiplv the whole divisor by the term thus 
found, and subtract the result from the dividend* 

4 1 o this remainder bring down as manv terms 
of the di\ ideiid are requisite for the uext ope- 
ration, dividing as before , and so on to the end, 
as in common arithmetic 

Idote If the divisor be not exactly contained 
in the dividend, the quantity which remains after 
the operation is finished may be placed over the 
divisor, likiva vulgar fraction, and set down it 
the end of the quotient, as m common anthfiletic 

SF — 3 ) af* — 9** + ijx — 27 ( af* — 6je -f* 9 

*3— 3 i 4 


— 62*4- zjx 

—fix* 4’ 

91 — 27 
9x — 27 

« — — («“+" + ** 


<1^* — a"* 
— • ax* 


ax* — *s 
ax* — a* 

Another Example 

a+s) aa+xxia^t+~ — + — 

Aa-|-ax 

— ar — XX 


I I 

2ax-| 


aiz 


^X* 2*4 


In this last example the figns ere afternatefy 44 
aod<^, the coefficteot is constantly 2 after tfie fiiRit 
tfWo teidis, itm thfi^ lett^ are the suce^ilve 
powers of « and a , to tlwt ifie igpotAfsd; ^nay bn 
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tootbued as far as ydu please 'without any more 
division ^ 

Divide lOtf* + « To^ — l^laU — l$a^c *f- 
15^ — 3^^ “f" S<** — 5^ Here we arrange 

the dividend and divisor with regard to the letter 
tfy setting those terms of the dividend which con* 
tain like powers of a under one another then, 
on multiplying by each term of the quotient we 
put down the respective terms of each product 
With their signs changed, and add, as follows 

Divisor, — Quotient 

Dividend { **‘*®^~ 195^^+ {la +i— 3« 

+ lOahe 


2St Rem 


fd Rem 


5 S^h — ^hc + I 
i— I5d*tf+ 

— $ aH ■— + 

5 — ISa^e — ^abe + islufl 

\ + + ^abc — 15^ 


cXiX/‘ 

iXJX 


r^adf 1 


the numeraton 


ix<ixf= 


Therefore. ^ 
quired 


toe com denom 
bde 


are the fractions re- 
bdf 


In like manner, and w^en reduced 


to a common dcnommatori 
ab-\-b^ 


become -7-, 
it 


and 


be 

PaoB 


Sect 11 Algehraie Fraetiont 
Algebraic fractions have the same names and 
rales oi operations aS vulgar fractions in common 
arithmetic 

Pro a I To reiuce a mixed Quantity to an tmprofef 
Fraction 


IV To find the greatest common FdTeasure of tht 
Terms of a hi action 
Rule I Range the quantities accordmg to (lie 
dimensions of some letters, as is shown in mvisiot 
6 Divide the greater term by the less, and the 
last divisor by the last remainder, and so on till 
nothing remains , then the dmsor last used will 
be the common measure required 

Note All the letters or figures wluch are com^ 
mon to each term of the divisors, must be thrown 
out of them, before tliey are used m the operation* 
To lind the greatest common measure of 




Ride Multiply the integer by the denominator 
of the fraction, and to the product add the nu* 
merator, then the denominator being placed 
under this sum, will give the improper fraction 
required 

X Reduce 3 J, and a — - to improper fractions 


First, = 
b 

And,e— — =s 


3X7 + 5 . 
7 

aXc^b 


ax + 5 a6 ^ 

: =. — ^Ans 

\ ’’ 
ac~^b 

Ant 


x 9 

ft Reduce jc ^ — and x — to improper 

a X 

fractions. 

^ ^ , *9 TX<» + a® tfr+a* , . 

First, * -1 ' — — i the Ans 

a a a 

^ . <1^9—1* a9«-^^x9 aj2--aa 

And, * : — Ans 

XX X 


Pros II To reduce an improper Fraction to a whole 
or mixed ^antity 

Rule Divide the numerator by the denomi* 
nator, for the integial part, and place the re- 
mainder, if any, over the denominator, for the 
fraction^ part , the two joined together will be 
the mixed quantity required 
aX — h* ab~‘a'^ 

1 Reduce — . — ; — - to mixed quan- 

X 9 b 


titles 

Thus, 


ax^a 9 

X 


ax 

X 



And 

PaoB 


ab-^iF ah cF d^ 

b b b b 

III To reduce FraehoHX to a common Deno 


mtnator 

Rule Multiply each numerator into all the 
deaoinmat0rs except its own for a respective new 
numerator, ahd all the denominators t^ether, for 
^i>c6tnirnon dfnonunaior 


-jv and p to fractumi baWx^ a 


) iS-_ i/ojp ( X 


— xbx^ — 4-^ 

or X -f- ^ ( x-|-a 

«c9^ bx 


bxJ^* 

Therefore is the greatest common divisor 

Prob V To reduce a Fraction to its lowest Terms 

Rule 1 Find the greatest common measure, as 
an the last problem 

ft Divide both the terms of the fraction by the 
common measure thus found, and it will reduce it 
to Its lowest terms, as was required 

3 Or divide the terms both by any quantity 
that It may appear will divide them both 
Examples 
ex^%^ 

I Reduce , -7 " to its lowest terms 

rr-^x* ) ra*-|-a9« 
or r-j- X ) ca^Xefix ( d^ 

r«*-f-a9x 


Here is divided by x which as commote 

to both terms 

“Therefore r-Px is the greatest common measure^ 
and <4*^) "T fraction reqi^ired. 


Prob VI 7s add Algebrett. Fractions together^ «r bt 
subtract ih^ one from another 
Rule Reduce them to a common donommi^eer, 
then add or subtract the numerators' and the 
sum or difference set over the common deno- 
minator IS sum or remainder required 

Example Add together ^ ^ 

^ b^ 

u e ad^be 

From T subt *7 the difference is — rr* 

m a bd 


% 


4 
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Cor I Intemrs and fractions mav be added 
and subtracted oy this rule, by consiaenng unity 
as the denominator of the integers 
c bi^c - 

Thus, ^ 4 - and 

' J ti za za 

%a 

Cor 2 \<frartion, who e numcritor is a com 
poui^d qii u titv, ni ly he distinf»-uislied mto p irts 
by dividuuy the numentor into scv(r il parts, and 
setting eirh ovei the o if^md denominator an 1 
uniting tin new frattions by th^ signs of then 
numerators 


AgaiUj 


X*^b 4 


g^ + bx x 4 ^b 4 ^ x-^b 


* A,-*— 2 Afle + i 5 * x-^b x{x + by 

9 c 4 ~^h 4 x 4~/4 

— x+ - 


ThuSj 


^iib ^ b^ a ^ ^ b"^ 


Za Za Zi 

V 


Add together i, — ^ — s — ,s and ^ -- 

1 he qi antUits reduced to the dt no ninator a^— 

ff 4 _ 1 <jH — 13 — 14 - 

are — ; + — : ^ — + : , — + ■ 


<■ 4 — rt*— 


4 — aU 


i 4 — a'^i 


+ — — where the numeratt rs annihilate rich 

/» 4 — ,/lr 

Other s last and hrst terms throughout except the 

a4 

first term a4 theiefore the suiii is — - or 

a 4 ~^a^x 

in Its lowest terms — — — 

— t 

I* BOB Vll '^omilhph( hots 

Riilt Muitiplv t^JCi numerators into one an 
otha,r for tht numci itor of the product and the 
denominator iiuo one auuLlci, lor the da o- 
muiator ot the pn duct 

^ , t ( ac a-¥ l> a-^b 

LxmtU -Xj--- - > 

^ tr 


Protf Let -■ =///,a’ad - — « Then a = 

b a 


andi.— and n tnd {mn-') 


bd 


^ j - 


h Tub ply — 9 — 9 ind tc f>*ethei 
I c zb 


Zx ’} Zac VI Zj/l 

X - X , = X -9 ^ 

Z lOC 


zb 


i ROis Vfll /w at iih Ft I ft 
Rtdf Multiply the m m tor ol rncdioderid 
bv the den inin tor c t tin, dnisir ♦or i iie\ lui- 
mtritor anJ*n^ i* ion i utor ol tht d u'ead by 
thv. numerator of the dm jr, toi a n / deno 
V uator 

Proof Let --- — IW, and “J" *=" *»> tbc n u^bm, and 

t test da i also aJ^Ldm and Ct. ^bdn the* Li - \ 

\bd I J 


x{x->r b){x~-b) 3 c(v®— ijq 

brCT III Of the ItAfol t ton of Quintities 
The products a ising from tht coutinual innh- 
tiphcition of the same quantity, were bttore call- 
ed the oowers of that qu uitity Thus, «, a , a-*, 
a 4 &C irethc powfsof mxC ab^a^b^ a^b^^ 
ivc art tliL powers of d/J And tin. rule given for 
the mill ip i^ation of powers of the same qiun 
tity IS to ‘ Add the eaponents, and make their 
sum rht exponent of tht product I hus j 4 x 
— a‘, lid uH^Xa^I>^ = a b 1 or dividing powers 
ot tht same qmntity the nil is ‘ I o subtract 
tht txpontnts, ind make the dillertucc the ex 
ponent ol tht q lotitiit ” 

Ihi , — - J —4 — a^ ^ and - = d^* 4 ^"** * 

d+ u 4 b W 

ah 

If you dii ult a less power by a gre iter, the ex- 
ponent oi th quotient must, by this rult, be nt- 
;4 «4 1 

LUi\c 'Ihus - — a— J But — = 

* * 76 J 

and heiicf — is txpressed also by w th a nega 
tne exponent, or 

* a .a 

It lb also oba ions th it =-,**= a®, but 

i a 

=s^i, ind tluuloie < 7 ^— I \fter the s une manner, 
1 d‘’ ^ I n „ 

/ a aa 

* p- 3 j so that the qu**!! itics d, l, ~ 9 

lie u 

- -9 ~ 9 - 9 &e may bt expressed thus 

d® |i d 4 

</’ d'“‘, d*“^ 5 wC Those are tiUtd 

t < ntguivt nowersof 7 winch hive negitivt ex- 
iv-iicnts, bui Lhtyart iL the same time positne 

powers of - , or r ' 
a 

Ncgitpt po CIS ( is w til as positive' are mul- 
tiplied by idding ind diviutd bv subf'arting, 
thti exj oiituts Thus the product of d""-* (or 

^ iruiltiplitd by a~^ (or -- ^ is a""* ""3 = 
.-\or i), 

- ),aiidd“ f And, in general, any 

d ' 

positive power of a r uiltiplu d by a negative 
power of /Of in equal exponeiu, gives unit for 
the plot lilt, 'or tlu I osuive and negitive ex- 
ponents th stroy at li ofhei , nd the product giv ts 
a^\ which is equal to unit 

^ + a I , d -3 

Likewise ~u — 

d"”-* 


ilso a~ X i'* - ♦ — d " a (or 


— d*'^ , and " 

rt-i -—4 


a ^ T a * 

-a^ But also, — ' 


m A 

■«S — - 

ft ttd 


"Find ic quo lent oi — - divided by 

X ♦ AT 4 - 


^ ag 4 d ^ Zx’^x ( x-h ) 2 ^ 

* (fc* !• dA+a* 

rpett at required 


AT 4 - d 

IS the 


»X d"'* 

, therefore -A-— a* And, in general, ‘any 

d a 

quantity placed m the denominator of a frac- 
tion, may be transposed to the nume**ator, if the 

•ign of Its exponent be clianged ” Thus — ^ » 

d — 3 and ‘•^.jrr 
a * 

I he quantify expresses any power of « t 
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gencnl, tlie exponent (/») being ur determined, 

and expresses or a negative povver of a 

of an equal exponent and a « X 
— I IS their t)roduct <2” cxprcs^^cs any other power 

r « ^ 1 1 

of a, a'" « IS the product oi the powers 

of am and and » ” is their quo lent 

I o raise any s mple quantity to its second 
third, 01 fourth power, is to add its exponent 
twice, thrice or tour times to itself, thLreiorc 
the second power of my quantity is had bv dou- 
bbng Its exponent and the tliird by trebling its ex- 
ponent , and in gci eral, the power expies ed by 
m of any quantitv is had by muitiplyin the expo- 
nent by jw, as la obvious from the muUiplic iti m of 
powers rhus the second power or squaic of a 

■*X* ^X* 

IS a its third powci or < nbe is « — 

and the zwtli power of a is ^ ^ = am Also, 


2 A 

the squire of a* is a , the cube of t ^ is 

3X4, , . , - ^ 

a — d , ind the wth power of is a 

Ihc square ot ah is ■*, the cube is the 

»!cdi powci amb*U'* 

I be rais ngtif qu intities to my pov ri 1 < illcd 
1ii\ olution , md m3 simple qu mtity is iiii olved 
by mulliplvinj, the exponent b) th it ol Jie power 
requiieii, ism the preeeJii ^ txan ihs 

llie eocfheRiit must ilso be rn ed to he simc 
powei liy (contmiiil mu tiphc uion of itself bv 
Itself, Is often is unit iseoninntd m lln (xi>oncit 
of the pover r pin cl Ihiis the t ube c f S/bih 
3 X i X 'i < 

As to the squ , \\ lieu the quintiivto be in 
vohed IS po itive it is oliviotis ll U il' 1 s j o vers 
ruist be positi\t And when ih< qiuiUi ^ to be 
invohed 1 negative, )Ct ill us powtis wuoht ex 
ponents ire even numbeis mu t be positive lor 
ai ) number oi nm’tipli 1 urns ot i ne^itivi, it 
the n imber is even give i positive 

J Ih, powei , then, only can be nfc;»ntive when its 
exp uKiit Is in odd niimbti, thou li the qii i uity 
to be involved be iieg itive iJicnowir ot — a 
are — <7, + — a^, + ^ Ac 'lliose 

whose exponents ire 2 4, 6, exc iie jiositive, but 
tluiae wliose expoueuts arc 1, 3, 5, txe ire ne 
gitisc 

The involution of compound qinntities is 1 
moic diihcult operation 1 he pow e rs of iny bi- 
nomial a-hb re leu lul by i conti lu il miihipli- 
catii 11 of It into itsJi, IS follows 
a H ^ — Root 

X a + / 


hab 

+ 7 / + b^ 


ft + + = Se]uarc, or _J Power 

A a + b 


Za b ah 
+ a^i + 2 

« 3 + 3 ib^\ I =■ f ubc, or 3d Power 

X<7 +<& 


4 - 3 ^ 3 /,+ 3 H ah^ 

+ a}} + 3 t^b^ + 

e/4 + 4a + 6 +4a/^“* I- - Biqiut’r itc 
If tlie powers of a — b art rtiiuirtel the ) w II be 
found the same as the preceding, only die ternl^ m 
which the exponent ol / i n oeid nu ub r will be 
found negative , “ bcc lust in < dd uumbei of mul- 
tiplications of a ncgitive modiiets i neguivc 
ihus, the cube of a-b wxU be found to bt a-J- 
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+ where the 2d *.nJ 4th turns are 

nij;,attvcy the exponent of h being n odu number 
in these teims In general, the teims it any 
powti ot a—b ire pobitivt and nc^at ve lUer 
n itclv 

Sir Isaac Newton s Rule for ni u g i Bm imial or 

Kesidu ll (Quantity to ny I’m ei wi never 

1 In Jind th 7 }n\ nithoui tf I tj/t r /ts 1 he 
index i i I lie ill t or h idingejuantiiy , begins with 
thatutUu given power and acci case con i iiially 
by I, m ( tr) u i n to the last , uid iii the follow 
mg quauti the indices ot the tt-ms iie o, i, 

3 4 &-C * 

2 Tojttid t! 1/ or Ct nnts 1 he first is 
ilw ly s 1, ind the sc toiid is the index of the powti, 
md in generd, it the coeflieuiit of any term be 
muiti} lied bv the incLx ot the le iding quantity, 
md the pioduet be tlivided bv the number of 
teims to th t pi ue, it will ^ive the cocflieient of 
the term nert follov ing 

Noit I tie V hole nun her of terms will be one 
more tinn the index of the g powci and 
when boib terms tf the loot ire +, all the terms 
ol the ])ov\tr will be + but il the seteid ten i 
be — , all the odd ler ns will be +, and liie e en 
terms — 

this lule expressed m general trms, is is 
follows 


d+ C 


~ tfii + // a*' ^ + bn 


71— I ,, « — I 

«, + 7/ 

2 2 


n — 2 n — 3 


Ac 


- , n — I, 7 — I , p — T n — 2 

a — <7"— 77/j b^n a -*6 * — n - — 

a » 3 

/7II- ^ /\ Ac 

I he sum of tl e cocfTititius, in cve y powe**, is 
cepial to the number 2 rn ed to imt power 

1 bus I H 1 — 2 for t he (irst pow cr i + 2H-i=-4- 

2 tor the squire 1 + 3+31-1—8 2 ^ for the 

tube or till rd power u d so on 

I lit ll the eoelhcieats be tiVen and minus 
alternil Iv, the si ni of the coellicienu is nothing 
Sec BiNOivi \i 

let X— / be involved to the 6lii pov ei The 
tein s Without tin locific eiits will he 

5 1 v 4 a-*, i , a.'^/ 4 ^ xuSf / 

md the coePicie its will be 

6x5 i?X4 20X3 15X- 6xr 

1,5, - 9 — --9 — --9 — 

» 3 4 5 6 

01 1,6 15, 20 15 6, I 

And therefore the 6th power of \—a is 

x^~‘6xiu+ I57fr4a-*— 20\Ja4 + n;v**/4— 6;^ /5 + a® 
it quit tity consisting of three or nioit terms 
1 to bv. involved, ‘ you m iv ci.tiiiqui h it into 
two parts eonsidering It is 1 imoiind, aod r ise 
It U) mv powLi b) the piece »iiig ml , md then 
by the same inles )ou n a\ siibst tuti msiead of 
the poweis of the tiompoundj irts their \ allies 
1 bus. 


a-{ b + r -a + bA u f I- 2_X « + /^ + ^"— /i® + 
Zib + b\ 2.J (- 2/r+/^ And /H b \ a + /^+ x 

a + / +3^X‘/ + ^f"‘^ + 3 ^^^ + bi + 3 ^ + 

btbe-^ 3b^r+ ,//c^+ 3 / ^4 ’ 

111 these exiinples, a bb + c, is considered is 
conq isi^el of the lonpound pait a + b md tin 
sinsple p irt c, and then the powers eil a + b ail 
formed b / the pi ec cding i uks ^ 

Oj I oomt on 1 he n ver^c o Involution, or the 
n olvingof powers into their loots js e Ihd 1 vo- 
lution i lie loots of ingle quantities aie ea^uy 





ijctrActcd l»y 4ivjdihf their hjr the num- 

ber that d&nminates the root required Thus, 
the square rbot of d* w and the squaiv 

root of u ^ The cube root ota^h^h 
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Extraet the cub# rpot nf 
-“64» * 

401# +'96*-^^4(»^ + z*— 4 


i , and the cube root of k* 

Tne iH'OUnd of this rule is obvious from the rule 
ftwr Solution. The powers of any root arc found 
by mnltijptying its exponent bv the index that de 
llominates the power, and therefore, when aiy 
peiwet is given, the root must be found by divid- 
ing the exponent of the given power by toe num- 
ber that denominates the kind of root that is re- 
spited 

It appeirs from what was said of Tn’»oli!*-ion, 
that " ny power ihat has a posit e ^ lay 
hpve either a ixisinve or nc^itive root, if the 
root 18 demninated by any even immher * Thus 
the square root of + a* may bt + a, or — a, be- 
cause + tfX +4, or— aX— gives + a* for 
the product 

But if a power hive a negative sign, “ no root 
of It denominated bv an even number can be as 
signed ' since there is no quantity that multiplied 
into Itself an even number of times can give a ne- 
gative product Thus the square root of — can- 
not be as igned, and is what we call an ** impos- 
sible or Hnaginary quantity ** 

But if the root to be extneted is denominated 
by an odd number, then shall thl sign of the root 
be the sime as the sign of theViven number 
whose root is required Thus tne cube root 
of — B® 18 — B, and the cubv. root ejfh'— a® ^ is 
— 

^ If the number that denominates tie root re 
quired bt a divisor of the exponent of the gi en 
power, then shall the root be onl) a * lower power 
Of the same quantity ’ As the cube root of b‘^ is 
at, the n imber 3 that denominates the cube root 
being a divisor of la 

But if the number that denominates what sort 
of mot be required be not a divisorof theexponent 
of the given power, “ then the root required shall 
have a fraction for its exponent * Thus the 

square root of b® is b^ , the cube root of is a^, 

and the square root of a itself is 

To find the Square of a Compound Q^Mxn pro- 

ceed exactly as in common an^metic Thus, 

Extract the square root of 4*® + 6r®— 4* + j 
*^--4«3 + 6« — 4Afri i=sroot 


—4*3 + 4x* 

a**-»4*+ i)»*®—4*+ 1 

a*«— 4w-^-I 

Tkfndiht Rotts of Powers in general 

RuU I Find the root of the first term, and 
place It in the quotient 

) t Buli^ract Its power from that term, and 
Ittxng down the second term for a dividuid 


3*<^6* 

»^+ 6*5 + 12*4 g^j 
3*4)- 12*4 


*6 + 6*3 — 40*3 + 96*— 64 

By the same rule the square root of a*— **, 

found to be B—-^ &c an infi- 

2b 2 4 b 3 2 4 oa f 

nite senes whose law of continuation is manifest 

*3 9 p 

So also the cube root of i— *®, “ 


— &c 


Powers and roots may likewise be found in m- 
fini e senes, by means of aii obvious modification 
oi the binomial theorem thus 

Substitute the particuhr letters of the bino- 
mial, with their proper signs, in the following 
general form, and it will gi\ e the root required , 
observing that p is the first term, q thesccOnd 

term divided By the first, ^ the index of the 

power or root and a, a, c, n, &c the foregoing 
terms with then proper signs 
« . „ , . n m m m—^n m-^Zn 

f <-e^7=:^l7A+ -AftB + BCC+ CQD + 

» a» 3« 

w— 3» 

IIQE, 6cc 

4 * 

Examples 

I To extract the root of r*— in an infinite 
senes 

Here p~r», ^ , and — =»— , therefore 

1 * « 2 

(d»-**)^=r-j-(|X A X -~) + (-iXBX- 
^) + (-iXcX— ^) + (-aXi>X— ; ),&c 

A)H.(jB) + (gr) + (gp)Ac 

-A c+^i), &c 

2 r’ 4 r* 6 ; * 8 r* 

which, by restoring the values of A, B, c, d, &c 

*4 3 e^ C*# 

becomes r — — 5—, &c the senes 

2 r 8/3 i 6 i 5 I 25 r^ 

required 

t To find the value of 
in an infinite senes 
Here p»b, and -■ 


(b + A)» 


, oriti equal 


ivoive the root, last Ibund, to the next 
power, and multif^y it Iff the index of the ~)» &c 

for a divisor 

de the divitod by tbif ^viSop, #nd the 
wm next term of the roqt * 

^olvt the whqle root, and imlitract and 
ti before, and fo on till the whole is 


therefore (b+I) ® 
+ (-;a i)-t. (-}B i) + (-ic i)4. 


1+ (- -^i)+(-gll)+ (-^c)+(-£, 


• it Je H 0 


m 
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wlucK bjr nt^nnfs the valufts of a, b, c, i»« be- 

1 i6 'll/* Alii e^4 

come. ___ + + i-c U,. «n« re- 

quire^ 

See Series 


% Re<luce to its simplest t^yms 


y y I . — « 1 * — 

147 V 147 r V 441 

3 Reduce to its simplest terms 


S 

zi \/ ^ 


Sfct IV Surds 

Surds, or irrational quantities, are such as have 
MO exact root , but are usually denoted by means 
of ^e sigjn of radicality (^) placed before them 

Thus y^5) or 5^ is a surd^ beiu^ the square root 

V 7 > or 7^, cube root of 7, is a surd 
2 

or \/a* is a surd, at least, when a» is not a 
cube number 

, useful problems relating* to urds, are 

the following 

Pnoe I 7 o Reduce a Itattanal Qftanttty to the Form 

nute Kaise the quantity to a power equiva- 
lent to that denoted by the index of the surd, then 
over this new quantity place the radic il fign, and 
It Will be of the form required 

f hus, I To reduce 3 to the fbrm of the square 
root ^ 

3X3**?®= 9 1 whence ^^9 is the answer 
a To reduce 2** to the fbrm of the cube root 
rust, 2* X2K«Xav«=^(axys=^8x<‘, 
whence or ( 8 i')]Jfthe answer 
A rational quantity may be put into the form 
of a stud, by reducing its index to the form oi a 
fraction of the same value 


i = == i 

Fractious that contain either a binomial or re 
sidual surd, in the denominator, may commonly 
he simplified by multiplying both numerator and 
denominator bv a numuer contnimng the same 
surds as the denominator, but connected by a 
difierent sign 

Thu. ^/^+V ^3 _ 

’ v^s-Vs V S- V i VS + Vi 

i 6 + tV 6 o __ i6+tv^4Xi5 _ i6 + aV^S _ 
i-? ~ ~ “ 

i + *V’S 

pROit IV To add %itd Quanidite* to^iiler 

Rule I Reduce such quuntit es as have unbkr 
indices to other equivalent ones, havi ig a tOip 
1 ii>n index 

2 Bung all fractions to a common denomnn 
toi, and reduce the quantities to their simplest 
terms, as in the last piob’cm 

3 1 hen, if the surd part be the same m them 
all, annex it to the sum of the ration il partly, with 
the sign of mpltiplicatiori, and it will gi\e the 
total sum requtreci 

But if the surd part be not the same in all the 
quantities, they c m only be adde 1 by die signs + 
and 


1 hus, a ss zs\/u* 

, t i _ 
aH =: a^l'S ~ 

Prob II To Reduce (J/danithes of dif nni Inlicesf to 
lave a cammort Index 

JUx/c 1 Divide the indices of the quantities by 
the given 11 dex, and the quotients will be the new 
indices for those quantities 

2 0 \QT the said quati ities, with their new in- 
dices, place the given index, and they will make 
the equivalent qu intitie^ required 

3 A common index may also be found by re- 
ducing the indices of the quantities to a common 
denominator, and iiuolving each of them to the 

* powei denoted by its numerator 

1 P educe 15* and 9<^ to equivalent quantities 
having the common index ^ 

iXf— the 1 st index 
6““2”iXJ=|=J the ad index 

Therefore (15^)^ and (9^)^ are the qu'intitics re- 
quired 

2 Reduce a* and x* to the same common in 
dex I 

the zst index 
4—i=4X|~i the 2d index 
Pros III 7 o nduce Surds to tbeir most simple 
Terms 

Rule X Divide the given surd into factors, 
qne of which at least is a coiiijilete power, set the 
root of this faicor before the other factoi or fac- 
tors, with the radical sign between them 

2 When the surd 1$ a fraction whose denomini 
tor IS nA a cot^plete power, multiply both nume 
rator and denominator by such a numbei as will 
maki toe denominator a complete power Ihen 
proceed as above. 

> Red uce to its simplest terms 

V«>*= 5^*7 X 4 »i«t 7 Xl/ 4=3 XV' 4 = 3 V 4 - 


X It 1 required to idd ^27 and together 
kirst, ^%'j == df 9 X i ^ 3v/ 3» and « 
V'i 6 X 3 -=*= 4 v'^ whence, + 4^/3 = (3 + 4} 
V3 = 7 /v^ 3 =«'*om requJied 
2 Add together 2 If ail and 3 

2 l/aib =: 2 i/l 

3 = 3 3/64 y Xfbzz. 24x1 yh 

i herefore, 2 ayb + 24^3 yh — (2u + 24x3) yhy the 
sum 

Pi OB V 7<> fnd the Tiff renr f Sut I Ouantities 
Rule Piep-ire the quinti les as. in the la^t rule, 
and the difFercnce of the rat onal pai ts annexed to 
the common suid, will give the diflercuce of the 
surds required 

But if the quantitie have no common sutd they 
can only be subtracted by meons of the sign — 
j Required to find the difiererice ot 4/448 and 
4/112 

Fim, ^448 = a/ 64X 7 = 84/7, and 4/112 = 
4/10x7 -=44/7 

Whence S4/7 —44/7 = 4^/7 the diTerence re 
quired 

2 hind the difFei ence of 8 3 and yaH 

8 ya^h = 8 aybt and yd ^ =-t ® yb 
Therefoic the di<Ierence is a*) yb 

Prob VI To d^uHipl^ ^itrd QtianUUes together * 
Rul Reduce the surds to ihe^ sat le index, 
next multiply the ration d quantities togeth^^, 
and the surds together, then the one product 
Annexed to the other will give the whote product 
requiied, which may be reduced to its molt sim- 
ple terms by I roblem Ilf 

1 Find the product of j ^ and 4 Vi . 

Here 4 x | x x vi» j Vif 

% The product of *\r^ into ^ 4/^^ 1$ equal to 



AX a B R 4. 


i 1 

3 The liroduct bf (w + jr) mb (x +y) % is 


Mi 


PROI. Vn To Vwu/e Me Surd Quanttt^ by amther 
RuU Reduce ^be surds to the s^me indjx, then 
take the quotient of the ran Jiial mwntincs, aud 
aoue^ It tb the quotient of the surds, and it wiil 
the whole qaot required, winch may be 
redded to its most irupJe terms as before 
X It IS required to divide by a^6 

8 ^ ^{ 1^8 — 6 ) 

4 ^ t* v/*» quotient rtquired 

a Ijivide b— i by ^b 

'i/i *** s= V«+X — flff 

3 Divide ( x + yr by (x + ^ 


— (»+^) ’ ==( 3 f+^) 




9-a 

= (x+ 3 r) ^ 

Pros Vlll 7 s Xnv tve or r ise Surd Qjuaniiiies to ary 
Pii'wer 

Rule Multiply the index of tl e quantity by 
the index of the power to whicii it is to be raised, 
and to the rcrult annex the power of the rational 
parts, and it will give tJie power requned 
I hind the cube of ^ v^7 

Pirst, 4 X y X ^ ^ and ( v'?) * = 7 =- (343)^ 
Therefore >v/34? is the cube 
a hind the4rh powe^ of J ^6 


Fotirth power of ’ is 


®f >^6 IS 6*=6 


3/1 X ^o 

36 Therefore 


, and the 4th power 
I 


: X 36 : 


3*^ 36 

18 the 4th power required 
^3 S pi ire <r— a^o 

^Here («— x (a— v^J) = «* — za^h + the 
square required 

I’ROB IX To I xtract the Foots of Surd Qtianhtus 
Rule Div de the index of the fiven epm tity 
by the ludex ut the no to b'' extracted, then 10 
the result annes. the root of tiie rational part, a d 
It will give the rooi re jnired 

1 It lb rcquiied to had the square rout of 9i^3 

First, ^Tld C 3 ")^= 3 '”^*== 3 ^ 

therefore ( 3 ' , the square root required 
«« 1 iiid tilt »rh root of (1 ^ y) ^ 

JX, ni— n 

Herev(x 4 ^) =s(x 4 y) =r(x+y)» 

3 I he qn );re root of a binomul or iewdual 
sur d A 4 «, ox A— B, may oc found thus lake 
\/ A»— B® **n, 

, / A + n — D 

then V A + v » 

« * a 

and s/ 


A ~D 

z z 

US, the square root of 8 + z a/7 ~ i + ^7 
th^'iiquafc root of 3-^ v^ 8 « 


aibr the cube or any Jucher root, no general 
rihhe 10 a he giwn 

:j||S0T V l^QVjkTioye 

Jbm ^ A Wrting the cqna 

th# Unknown qjtfann^ iSitliout m* 
polvers 

•h 3 b-^en A Simple ^equation, con« 


talmag sttily one pdwer bf the uBkiKli*tm 
tity ee 

ReductKMi of Equations, is the method Of dnd^ 
mg the value of the unknown quantity 

it consists in ordering the equation so^ that the 
unknown letter or quantity may stand alone on 
one side of the equation, or of the mark of equa- 
lity, witnout^ coefhiient, and all the rest, or the 
known quaniities, on the ocher side — In genial, 
the unknown quantity is diseigaged from rhe 
known ones / y performing ike revei fe operations So, 
if thev are connected uith it by + or addition, 
they must be subtracted, if by minus (— ■), or 
subtracauu, they must be added , il by ntultiplt- 
cuion we must divide by diem if by division, 
V c must irultiply , also, any power of the un- 
known quantity 1$ taken away by extracting the 
root, and an) root is removed by raising it to the 
povvei As in the following rules, first given by 
sir Isaac Newton 

1 Any quaniity may be transposed from one 
Sloe of the equation to the other by <-h ngmg its 
sq^n And this rule is used to remove, or take 
away quiutities from the side of the unknown 
one, when they arc connected with it, bv the sign 
+ or — , or to leniove the unknown quantity from 
them 

J hijs, if 37+ 3 = 7, then will x ^7 — 3‘*4 

Alsti, if x-~a-\-b=^e—di then will a"=*ff— ^+ r— </ 

2 It the unkuow# ttiin be muUiplitd by any 
quin ity, it is to be taken away bj divining all 
the o her ♦erm'» of the equation by it 

This \far -ab-^n thtn wiU a =•£— i 

And, if 2 x + 4=i 6, thui will x+2=8, and 
je ==8—2 = 6 

3 If the unknown ttrm be dnidod by any 
qu intity it may be t iV cii ow ij , by muUiiilying 
all the other teims of the e jii ition by it 

Thus if -^”5 + 3, thei will ^ = 10+6 = 16 

\nd, if — — i>+c— </, then will AT “a 5 + nc—ay 

a 

4 The unknown quantity in any equation may 
be midt fict from suitU by tian posing the rest 
of the terms by Rub i ind then involving each 
side to such a power is is denoted by the index 
of tile surd 

Thus if A/4V+ 16— 12, then will 4>r+ 16 = J44, 
or 4 jc = i 44— i6= 128 , ind if both sides of the 
cquition be divided by 4, >. will be = 3^ 

5 If that side of the equation which contains 
the unknown quantity be a complete power , it 
m ly be reduced, b) cxti acting the root of the said 
pov er oil both sides of the equation 

Thus, if X® + 6x + 9 = 25 , then will * + 3 «b 
A/? 5 =» 5 ,orx= 5 -'j=«» 

6 Anv analogy or proportion may be convert- 
ed into an equation by making the uroduct of 
the two mean terms equal to that of tiie two ex- 
tremes 

Thus, if lx 16 5 10, then will 3* x iOi=« 

10 X 5, or 30^7=80, or 

30 3 


And, if ■ 


a h r, then will - 


obi and 


lab 

» 3^1!', 01 — 

Zc 


7 if the same quantity be fopn^ 011 h^Xh sidex 
of the equation, with the |ign, tt tr^y lie 
taken away trom each * and if term hi in 
equation he multiphed or by the sattie 

quaurity,'it may be stiiick out of alD ^ 



ALOE 

f 

if then will 4 jp«^, and 


Wte — 

4 


And, if 3ffj? + 5A6=iSf«, then will + 
and 

1 

Ex. 1 Criven 5 m—’ 15 ~ax 4 6, to find the value 

of X ^ 

First,* X— »x = 6 + 15 
Or, 3x=ab+ I5»=*X 

And therefore x = — =*7 

3 

Ex Z Given a =v/ + a\/ «■* + a^jtofind* 
First, by squaring both sides of the equation, we 
have, ^*>+ zl>r + * \/ o® + a-* 

Then by striking the funn both sides, results, 
aAa + a* ^ ^r+T* 

Dividing by z gives, z& + z-=- \/ + a* 

Squaring both siaes, 4'^ + 4^a -r a® = «^ + a* 

Stril xiig the a® from bo h sides, ind transposing 
4l»« gives, 4Aa — 

«« _ /?a 

And, dividing by 4A z=- B 

4 & ^ 

Of reducing double, triple Ac Equations, con 
tainiug two, tiirce, or more unknown Quan- 
tities 

Frob I To F xt€t rmnatf itto vnkMttn OttanituK 

or^ to iuco the two iiimplt hfuaitons co/tiu 

^ thtniy to z one 


Ru^e T 1 Observe %^liich of the unknown 
qii intities is the U<m involved, md Imd ns \ due 
in ei( h of the cqu itions, bv the methods alre idv 
explained 

2 Let the two vilues, thus found bo made 
cq lal to eacJi other and there will iiiseancw 
cquauon With onl) one unknown quantity 111 it, 
whose value may be found is bttorc 

Jiu/e II I ( oii'.ioer whicli of the unknown 
qu unities you would first exttrmina e, ind let 
Its Vil te be found in that equitiuii wheic it is 
least involved 

2 bubs iiute the value thii'i found for ils equ d 
in the othcj equation ind there will arise i new 
ecjii ition w 1 h onlv one unlv nown quantity whose 
value may be found is before 

Rale III I I et the given equations be mill 
tiplied, or divided by such numbers or quantities 
as will make the tenn which contains one of th^ 
unknown quantities the same in Iiorh equations 
a I hen, by idding or subtracting the equations 
acco»'ding is the case m iv rcqini e there will arise 
a new equation, vnth only one unknown quantity, 
as before 

pROB II To Fxterjrinai tht Unhro-in Q^ianititct 
<?/-, to R dme the thue Hi njde Fjuai on , (,oniainmg 
tl e,m^ to (I iSzWc one 

Rule 1 liCt X, y, ind z, be the three unknown 
quantities, to be extern nited 

a hind the value ot x from each of thethiee 
g]i en equations 

3 Cofnpare the first v due of « with the second, 
and an ec^uation will arise invoU ing onlv y ind z 

4 In lake planner, compare the first viliie of x 
with the third, and another e<rj[uation will atise in- 
volving only y and z 

5 Fmd the values qf v and z from tliese two 
equat«Qii9,t«i«nOLidiog to the former rules, and r, 
y, and Sv be exterminated as req nred 

^ote m the iiaifiemanner may any num- 

ber of unknown quanUt^ be exterminated But 
there are often tnoner methods for performing 




, to find r, 
y, and z 


B R A‘ ' 

the operation, which will be best learnt from 
practice 

C T+ y+ s^29 ‘ 

Ex I Given < t+ ijy + 3a!-=62 
Ci*+ 455**0 . 

From the lirst r«=29— y— s 
Fr im the recond, t«^ 62 — ly— 3* 

From the third x-=20— 

Wheme 29— 3— 2 — 62— 2y— 1« 

And 19 — >j — a — -O— *y— 4 s: 

Also from the first of the»e,y?= 33—215 
And from the second, y"^*7“”a5s 
Tliercffirc 33--a2=-27-’z, or **»!» 

Will, ice also y--33 — 2^ — 9 
And x = 29 — j — -s=8 
Ex 2 Given x+y— rt, 0^+ ass 5 , and 
to iind V, y, s 

(I) x + y^a 
(Z) X + 2 t> 

(3) t/+z^e 

Theit sum IS (4) 21 + zy f + f 

Its hall 1 is) r+y+ 3-= tff + + 

From this tike cqua (3) and there remains x«* 

hrom ( ?) take (2), leiies y=\a-^\h+ V 
From <5 1 take (i) I'-avcs z =-^^a+ M+ 

Qufst I I he paving of a square at is a yard 
costs as much as the inclosing it at 5s a 3a d re- 
quired the side of the squ ire > 

] et r=sidr of the square sought, 

1 hen 41 yards ot mcJosiire, 

And H^yirds of p^venitnt, 

Ik ice 41 X 5 -=201 =*:priLc ot inclosuiq*. 

And X® X 2 -a 21® =s price of paving, 

But aj® — 201 by the question, 
l*ie efore *2-^20, and a — 10 length of the side 
required 

2 A market woman bought 111 a certain num- 
bei of eggs at two a penn j and as many at tnree 
a pen ly, and sold thi.m aU out ag iiii at the rate of 
Ine lor two pen^'e, and by so doing lost four- 
pence , wh it number of eggs had she ^ 

1 et X— number of eggs ot each sort, 

Jheii will 4 x=piict of lilt first sort. 

And 5 X— price of tht second sort, 

But 52 ZT (the wholt number of eggs) ♦r, 
W hence *x price ot both sort , at 5 lor 2 pence. 
And it + \\ — '*x=s4 by the question. 

Tint IS x + ^r— «x=8, 

Or 3x +• 2 c— y'A, = 24, 

Or I'll + lOx— 24r— 120, 

Or r=i20~uumber of eggs of each sort rc- 
quntd 

3 A person has two horses, and a sadtlle worth 
50I now if the Riddle be put on the back of the 
first horse, it will make Ins value double that of 
the second but if it be put on the bark of the 
second, it \<rill make his value triple that of the 
fiist, what is the value of each horse# 

Let the first horse be denoted by x, and the 
second by y 
Ihen j? + 50=szy 
And i/ + 5o«3r 
From the first equation, a = 2y-* 

Fins value substituted for x in the second, 
gives y+ 50=s3v2y— yo)»6y— ISO 
Consequently 6y— y— 50+ 150, 

that 18 5y =200: or v*4o 

Hence xs»«y— josmSo— 50«3<> 

Sfici VI Quadratic EqpATrqvi^ 

A Simple Quadratic Equation, 13 that wlhicli m* 
volyes the square of the unknown quantity only 
Au RfTected or adfected quadratic equation, ^ is 
that which involves the squaie of tht unknowq * 





& Z# 4ll S B lij^ A* 




a ttittple Quadl^tic aquationi 
IS aa afftfctwd ^uadraua «q|Mi* 


TKi 

tRII|i'‘ '' 

Th* tk^e fat a simple quadratic equalloti has 
alret^dy 

BuU I Transpose all the tevmt nsmalfm^ the 
ualtotxssik quantity to one side, and the known 
tdrUks to the other, and so that the term contain- 
tng the square of tUo unknown quantity may be 
pCRutive 

A If the square of the unknown quantity is 
multiplied by any coefficient, all the ceims of the 
cquati^ are to bs divided by it, so that the co- 
efficient of the square of the unknown quantity 
may be x 

3 Add to both sides the square of half the co- 
efficient of the unknown quantity, and the side of 
the equation involving the unknown quantity will 
be 0 complete square 

4. Extiract the square root from both sides of 
the equation, and by transposing the abovemen- 
ttoned halfcoeffieient, a value of the unknown 
quantity is obtained in known terms 

The leason of this rule is manifest from the 
cotuposttion of die square of a binomial, for it 
consutu of the squares of the two parts, and twice 
the product of the two pai^a 

The different forms of quadratic equations, ex- 

S ressed in general terros!^ being reduced by the 
rst and second parts of the rule, are these 

<7a5=a^« 

a*— iirs*?:— 

i* 


i 

a 

3 

Case 1 


js+ «*» 

«• 

aa+ CT+ a=4« + — 

4 4 


V 4 a 


Case a J!*— flx 


Case 1 



.tX* Every quadratic t^uaiioit wiil have two 
except sueh of tbd third fbrm whose roots 
bseew^e ^i iWiposff l life 

^ ^ In the tpu fDi##4>^ tii idle roots mutt 
^^positfws^ iitiiiwiwgati!lNa 

I |i»pbje 


#dke d!# 'iSki 


IK^ 


thamd** 

the quantity under thy radical ngn beeoiies 
gative, and dte<ti)ro rUUts are sinpo«ti%)e ^ 

4 if the equation express the rdl||ion of mag- 
nitudes abstractly ooxjmdered, wheree eontranety 
cannot be supposed to take place, the negative 
roots cannot be bf bse, or rather there are no 
such roots, foi then a negative quantity by itself 
18 unintelligible, and therefore the square root of 
a positive quantity must ^ positive only 
Ex I Given to nod 0 

Here, |r:=t£4g^^20j|aaa| by transpositicm; ^ 
And §*ii=44^ by multiplying by % 

Then +1=^441 by completing the* 

square. 

Hence x— ^ « V^44i»4| by evolution , ^ 

Therefore x**6| + |as7 the answer 
a Given ax^ 4- td dad a 
6 r - 

First, x« + — x s» w by di^on, 

a CL 

^ ^ c 

Then ip* + — 0?+ — -*!- +-— 
a 4as a 40^ 


square. 




by completing t)ie 
by evolu-i 


^loalitity, ba 
fs <tie tWo 

^oopoixtivab * 1 % tW 


Anda:+ — = 

20 

non. 

Therefor, ,-sfc < 

When the terms of a quadratic of tl^is form 
tf, are so related that ijien 

will the two roots of the equation he unity apd 

— Thu8,if 42*— 7r*=— 3, thenxaxx ot 

A 

If 7r»— a3r« — 16, then And so 

of others 1 he demonstration of this useful pro- 
perty IS left for the learner s ingenuity 

In many cases the roots of quadratic equations 
may be more readily obtained by a table of loga- 
rithmic sines and tangents than by any other 
method: the precepts for this purpose are these 
X If the rdatiun of three assunn^ lines 4, and 
» be such, that <uc— r^«^s^tlvwtit will be^^at ^4 
i radius the sine of an angle And svdius 
the tangent (or cotangent) of half that angle 

t If the relation of three bises 4, and gtg be 
such that 9*:dbaxaB^* , then it will be, as f s 
radius 1 the tangeqt of an angle And as rndnis 1 
the tangent or cotangent of h^lf this angle j[ae* 
cording as the sign of mp » positive or negative) 

QuasT z Sold a piece of doth for 341: ao 4 
gamed as much /<r as the 910th nost me^ 

what was the pnee of the cloth^ 

Xiet X «» pounds fhe cloth, cost* 

Then a 4 u.— e w whole gaOb 

fiut 100 2 X 2 by h 

Or x*m 100 X aa-Sp w 4400 — xooit^ 

That toon « HOC, ' ' 

Then zoo2+a5oo«490oby oqmpletiQf th*. 

square^ ^ 

And a 4 - by^enraction ofbiMW 
ConseqiKittly 2a7o^30i>>«ofeii»pnc#|cg ilm 
doth 

A person boi^i a oiimbwofeacaAlbe IbA 
and if had hought font more loof tt# naoid 
moneyv hewouldhavApaldiiA 
many ^ he buy) ^ ^ \ 


ThewmJ) ^ *«• *• '* 



A ^ X 

ibit J!SL X bytiui ^ii«^ 

I ^^4 

^ l!>r)jgQ«»J£&. ^ hf muldpUc^tioiii 

Or Soc4- hf the same» 

That)«,«*i-44B«s«o ^ 

Tli9ii«<>4<4a;-l*4>*324bT«om{u«tin^the aqiiare, 
x8l oy evolution, 

CofNeigi tfee oumber of oxen re« 

4miwl* 

I The sum of two numbers 4dded to their pro- 
4 |i4t 4<v end the sum of the scares made 

i&sby the sum of the numbers leaves jk Vhat 
a^^oumbersl 

e and y represent the numbers 
Then (i) %i^+e+y»4t 

And (1) a»+^«-(x+^>w5o 

Twice equa (i) added to equa. (a) gives a^-f- 
+ jf» + *+>*» 13,4, 

# That IS (®+j()*+ (*+y)*»i34- 
Considering x+y as «tie unluown quantity, and 
completing the square, we have (*+y)*+(®+y) 
+ i*=i3ai=s‘y 
Extract the root, a +y + J*y 
By tramposuag i, ®+y=y— 4=*ii 
Substituting Hits value of a+y for it in equa 
(i) aud tramposing, we have ay»4i— xi»3o 
The last equau but one gives x 11— 

And the la^ gives x*=*f 
The^fore, by equality, ii—ys* J* 

Multiplying by y, 1 ly—y® =»= 30 
Chan^g uie signs, y — 1 ly s ^ 30 

1 Zl— ISO 

CompL the square, y — 1 ly + a =st| 

4 

Extracting the root, y — y = rfsii 
Iransposiog give8y»^d;;j^»6 or 3 
Hente«<» xx^yse5 or 6 
So that 3an4 6 are the numbers souglit 
^CT VII fiQUATXONS or AI^L DEGREES 
1% Of the Origin and Composition of P^uations , 
and of the Sigtia ancL Coedictents of their 

The higher orders of equatioDs, and their gene- 
ral affections, are best investigated by roiibider- 
ing their origin from the combination of inferior 
equations ^ 

tn^ tills funeral method, all the terms of any 
equacidn are broq^t to one side, and the equa- 
tion If expressed by making them equal to o 
Therefore if a loot of the equation be inserted 
Mstead M (r) the unknown quantity, the poutive 
taru^ wiU be^ual to the negative, and the whole 
must be equal to o 

i)^ V<hen any equation is put into this form, 
th* term w whicn (jT) the Unfciiown quantity is of 
the h^eiK pdieer is made thf Ftrrt^ that in which 
the index of jf is Jets by i « the second, and so on, 
dll the last into which the unknown quanpyr does 
Hdlfnttr, end whidi u called the Ahtolute 7*rm 
JFinfi I If any number of equations bo mul«» 
equation wiU be produc^,.of 
IS equal to the sum of the 
dimenstons of the equations multiplied 

aoyjAliimbqr iuf sutiple eqhaticms be mwtiplied 

&c im 

equation of a dunension, coni^ 
taUlAiBig at manir units as there are simple equai* 
<|m uIAwSk If higW ^ 


B in 

Cmm^ 4iieqttaaum«f smy dimension iatm% 

sidemd m eomP«uidedmther of simple equation^, 
or of lu^ that Um sum of their dimensiont 
IS equalto the ditnenmoh of the given one. By the 
retolutian of equations tbes^ inferior equations 
are dtsoovered, and by inyestigatmg the compo- 
nent simple equations, tlm rOots^ol any higher 
equation are found 

Cor I An equation admati of as many so|utiotis« 
or has as many roots, as there are simple equa- 
tions which compose it ^ 

Cor % And conversely no equaUCm can have 
more roots than it has dimension^ 

Cor 3* Imaginary or impossible roots must enter 
an equation Sy pairs, for they arise from qua-> 
dratics, in which both the roots are such.^ And 
an equation of ao even dimension may have aU 
Its roots, or any even number of them impossi blei 
but an eqjttUiaon of an odd dimension must at least 
have one possible root 

Cor 4 The roots are either positne or nega- 
tive, accotdii^ asuthe coots of the simply equa 
tions from which th^ are produced, are poutive 
or negative 

Cor s When one root of an equation is dis- 
covered) one of the simple equations is found, 
from which the given one is compounded The 
given equation, therefore being divided by this 
•unple equation, wlU give an equation of a di- 
mension lower by i 

Prop n. To eralain the general properties of 
the signs and coemcients of the terms of an equa** 
tion 

Let o— 4»*eO, ae— ^=*0, w— ifrso dre or 

let a, 6, Cf d, foe be the assumed roots of an equa- 
tion to be generated then, according to the me- 
thod invented by Harnot, iiiulriply these equa- 
tions together, thus 

X— a asO 
X— 3 s&o 


s’— ar 
— 3 t+ c 


* ^ x-i- the qu 

a — - . • . • sso 

x3— a + 3 x* + c3x 

— <7 x^ + ae + 6c 

T— a3< 

a3— a x® + e3 

— 6 +ac 

— c +ie 

X — a^£SB 

a — d 


a^— a i3 + a3 *® 

^tthe 

— 3 + cfc 

•^ahd 

— c +U 

•~~ai,d 

— d + ad 
^bd 

—hed 


quadratic Equa 


Erom thw table it is plain, 

I That m a complete equation tho ilun$bmro# 
terms 4# always greater by unit than thi iptMi- 
sion of the equation > 

I The co^aent of the first term is 1 
The ^oeScifent of the second term u the si!tti> 
^ signs 

tTl% coe^cient of the thad tetm u the sum of 
ad thepitajUkctathat can benmdftby multiplymg 
any two of the roou together* 
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Tht coefl^tiGnt of the fourth term » the turn 
ill the! products winch can he made by Ihhl 
n plying togetlicr any three of tbe^ roots With their 
changed < and ho of othm 
t he last term is the product of all the roots, 
Isrith thcfr signs changed 

5 h rom induction it appeafA* that in any equa 
tlon (the terms being regularly arranged as in the 
jpreci^mg example) there are as many positive 
roots as there -ire changes m the signs of the 
term^ from +-^to — , and from — to + , and the 
remaining roots are negative 1 he rule also may 
be denion*vttatod 

Iht impossible roots m this rule are 
supposed to be either positive or negative 

Cor It a term of an equation ib wanting the 
positive and negat ve parts of its coeilicicnt must 
then be equal If there is no absolute term, some 
ot the roots *=- o, and the equation may be de 
pressed by dividing all the terms b} the lowest 
power of the unknown quantity in any of them 
in this case also, o*o, a:— t)s=o, &,c may be 
considered as so many of the component simple 
equations, by which the given equation being 
divu'ed, It will bt depressed so many degrees 
It has been commonly taken for granted, from 
the time of Harriot down to the present, or at 
least inferred from very faulty reasoning, that 
any equation of any degree whatever is tiie pro 
duct of as many simple factors as tlieic are units 
iti the exponent of its degree This proposition 
ih&B been proved conditionally by Lacroix, in the 
fpliowmg minner ' 

It IS evident irom the rules of division alone, 
tb^t the drst member of the equation 
» I ^ «— 2 

I +Px +Qx + &c — o 
being divided by i— a, will give a quotient of 
the form 

»— X , , «— 2 _ «— 3 „ 

X + \'x +Q2 

P , Q' Sc dcuotim*' known quami ics different 
from P, Q, we have therefore 
n _ «“* I „ 
t +P2 + &c 

&c ) so that a< cording to the observation we shall 
develope under the article Qo a nr a r j cs the equa- 
tion proposed is verified in two ways, namc^ly* by 
making 

«— I _ «— 2 a 

a— ii=»o, orx + Pi pcc — o 

, «— I _ «— a a 

If now the eq lation x + Pi + &c s=o, 
hut one rotit = h, its hr t member will be divi- 
sible by X— i , we have tlicreforc 

flP + Pi , dre i)(x + P X 

+ dec ) and consequently 

a* ^ 4- Pa”*"* + &c 

&c) 

The equation proposed may therefore be veri- 
fiejd ^rec ways, namely^ by making 

. «— * ^ ""'S o 

X— 3s= 60, or » + F a + — o 

1*11 tb^ last of these equsetioos have one loot r, its 
tuit^ber IS resoiVibli >nto two factors 

* vbave , ^ 


. . , n — I , , « — 2 

= (r— ff) (x + 1 ^ 


=(*-<.)(t-4) (/ *+P' 


efter touf manners, name)^, 


X-<-ae:0, X— iiBcO, ice 

UK o 

By continuing to reason thus, we shall obtain 
successively the factors of the degrees «— 4, ^*> 5 , 
«— 6 , &c , and if each of these factors, 
equal to zero, be shsceptible of a root, the hrst 
member of the proposed equation wiU be reduced 
to the form 

ix^a) (x-i) (x-0 (x-.d) C®-/), 

that is to say, it will be decomposed into as many 
factors of the first degree^ as there are units in the 
exponent n of its dimension The equation 

» ..x »— I a*"* 

X +• Px +01 + &C ss o 

IT ay therefore be verified m n dififerent wayft, 
n imcly, by making 

X— a=o, orx— ^=-o, or i— <r»o, or x— </=o, or 
lastly x—/*-o, 

/ being supposed the last of the roots found by the 
process indicated above 

It must here be remarked, that these equations 
can only be regarded as true alternately, and that 
we should fall into manifest contradictious if we 
were to simposc tliat they all obtain at the same 
time In effect, if x— a«o, we deduce x=a, while 
X— /;a:_o, gives 1 =^, quantities which can never 
agree when a and 6 are unequal quantities 
The first member of the proposed equation 

X *. + Px + Qi + &c « o, 
being decomposed into n factors oi the first degree 
a— 0,1 — ( 6 , X — J X — / 

cannot havi other falters of the samt dtgrte In fact, 
if tins first member were djvn>ible byx — », for 
example we must have necessarily 

X + Px + &C a* (x —a) (x + /x + 
&c ) and consequently 

(x*— o) (x— iJ) (x — c} (x — </) (x — /) 

=(r — a) (x” * + /x” + &c )| 

but the first member of this equation vanislnng 
when 1—0 it ought to be the same with regard 
to the second, which would, in this case, become 
, — 1 « — 2 
(<T — a) (a ^ + pa + See), 
and as o and a are supposed unequal, the first 
factor o — a is not = o , it is therefo’-c the factor 
n — 1 « — 2 . 

a + pa + &,c 

which must become so hence, the quantity a is 
necessarily a r^t of the equation 
n — « — 2 _ 

X + /X + jtc = o 
And from tins it follows, that its fust member is 
cuvisible by X — o, anc^^that 

«— I « — 2 m j e — 2 

X + px + &c *=(x-T«)(x + 

p'x ” ^ + &c ) whence it results tliat 

(x— e) (x — (x— r) (x— -J) 0 

0 — 3 

SK f T —a) (*— o) (x + / X + &c ) 

Dividing the two members of tins equation by 
X— fl, we deduce 

— (x^f) 

=4(x*-«) &c) 

Prpcceijmg thus till we have taken awiy suc- 
cessively from each member n — j factors , there 
will only remain in the one x— */, an^ intMlother 
X — a we must therefore conclude, tlittt x*— / 
stx— Or/=a«, which 18 contradictory to the 
driginal supposition jFroni all this it: fi^lows, 
that an equation of any degree whatever, cedlK^ Jhttpro^ 
duced a number of stmfiefiti!lUurs,grbttiir 
poneta of He degree Lacroiir, I nod ^ ^ ^ 
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Other reflations on this subject may be seen in 
the second voluine of Lacroix's algebra# 

2 7 )rm^ 9 nHaU 9 ^ of Mquufnmf 

Pmp I The affirmative roots of an equation 
become aegaii^^, and the negative become af- 
firmative^ b/ changing the signs of the alternate 
' terms beginning vinth the second. 

Thus the roots of the equation 2+— x 3 — 19X’* + 
49X— ^ teo, are + 1* + *, +3, — 3, whereas the 
roots of the equation x4 + ji;a— 191 492 -f- 30 

afeo, are •— i, — 2« — 3, +5 

1 he reason of this is derived from the compo- 
siuon of the coefficients of these terms wln^h 
consist of combinations of odd numbers of tl c 
roots 

Prop X An equation may be transformed into 
another that shall have its roots greater or less 
than the roots of the given equation by &ome 
given difference 

Let<rbe the given difference, then 
and jpasyiptf, and if for r and its powers m the 
given equation, y <? and its powers be inserted 
a new equation will arise, in which the unknown 
quantity is y, and its value will be 2 dt:o 

Let tne equation proposed be x 3 — />t 3 -f- yx — r 
=0, of which the roots must be diminished by e 
By inserting for x and its powers y + e and lU 
powers, the equation required is, 

yi + ley^ + 

+ r 

Cor I The UbC of this transform ition is to take 
awav the second, or any other intermediate term, 
for as the coefTiciLnt«‘ of aJl the lerrasof the trans- 
formed equation, except the fii t, involve the 
powers of e and known quaiuttics oply by put- 
ting the coefficient of any term equ d to o, ind 
resolvmg that equition a value ot e may bt de- 
termined, which being subsu uted, will make that 
term to vanish 

Ihus let the coefficient 3^; — ^=0, and ff— J p 
which bciiiL substitutcd^or Cj tl e new equation 
will want tht sccoiwil teJh Ana un vciaolv the 
coefficient of the first term of an equation of n 
dimensions being i, the second term may be taken 

away, by supposing x— yrb^ p 

Cor ^ The second term maybe taken away by 
the solution of a simple equatioii; the third by the 
solution of a quadratic and so on 

Prop 3 An equation may be transformed into 
another of which the riots shall be equal to the 
roots of the given equation, multiplied or divided 
by a given quantity 

Lety=sxe, ory*=- 


Then substitute for 2 audits powers,* or y? and 


AS powers, and the new equation wil’ have the 
property required 

fjbr 1 An equation, in which the coefficient 
of term is any Iwown quantity, as c, may 

tfru* fee transformed into another, in wluch the 
4oefi^ent qf the fiirr^t term shall be umt Thus, 
be — /la + 91 — r -r-o 


or xw and for x and its pow** 

a M , 

^tlWbMart^and tts powers, and the equation be- 


comes^ — + -S.— r=o, ory 3 — 

«** a® tf 

Cor z If there ire fractions in an equation, 
they may be taken aWay,by multiplying the equa- 
tion by the denominators, and by this proposition 
the equation may then be transformed into m- 
other, without fractions, in which the coefficient 
of the fii Bt term is r In bke manner may u surd 
coefficient he taken away in certain cases 

Cor 3 Hence also, if the coaffficient of the 
second term of a cubic equation be not divisibli. 
by 3, the tractions thence arising in the trans- 
formed equation wanting the second term, may 
be taken iway by the preceding' corollary But 
the bccond term also may be taken away, so th t 
there shall be no such fractions in the transform- 


ed equation, by supposing x=± 


z=fp 

"T’ 


ds. p being 


the coefficient of the second term of the given 
equation And if the equ ition axa—pz'* + yj|c — r 
=0 be given, in which p is not divisible by 3, by 


supposing i 


+ p 


the transformed equation re- 


duced IS «3 — 3/1® + 9«9 X z^zp’* + 90^9— 7'<*r=sro, 
wanting the second term, having i W the co- 
efficient of the brst term, and the coefficients of 
the other teims bei i»“ all inte^ar'*, the ciiefficients 
of the given equation being also supposed integers 
rut Coroll 9 to Prop 1, 2 3 
If the roots of any of the«e transformed equa 
tions be found by any method, the roots of the 
ongii il equ ition, from v Inch they were derived, 
will easily be found from thesimpk equations ex- 
pressing their relitton Ihus, if 8 is found to be 
a root of the tian formed equation + 23:5— 69^ 

J 5 ■{“ A 

— o , since x = — , the corresponding root of 

the given equation Sx^-Cx^-h 7»— 30-=so must be 
8 + 2 

— =2 It is to be observed also, that the rca- 


onin{ m Pi op 2, and 3, and lh“ Corollaries may 
be exi^encled to any order of c juatiuns, though in 
them It is apfdicol chiefly to cubics 

I (jcftcral Resolution t/J Equations 
The general rebolutian of equations of all de- 
grees being the principal objeet of algebra, va- 
rious means have b tii attempted to e tend ind 
perfect the tlu ory But the efforts which have 
yet been m ide of this kind, have been sue essful 
only 111 solving equations of the first four degrees 
And even the melhod for cubic and biquadratic 
ee]iiations has the inconvenience of not always 
gi\ mg the roots under a finite form See Biqua- 
dratic and Cuiiic But theie are m the higher 
degrees equations subject to certain coiuluions 
which either admit a j.eneral resolution, or a de- 
pression to inteuor degrees, and thus dimmish the 
difficulty We shall here give specimens of some 
of the most useful methods 

Hie most general methods are those by ajp- 
VROxiMATioN, cue of wluch will be exp fijrt^ 
under that word in this DictiouRry^. xcwler, 
which has been much recommend). d by fitut 
ton, and j» the same aa the method of r]:]9d«<md 
Error, is as follows 1 , 

X Find, ^ trial, numbers, as qear 
npot as possible and substitute theip ih the given 
eqilatioo fosteud of the unknown «|tmtity mark 
errors which arise, from e^h of them 
av lUultiply thv difference ot thef^wo numbers, 
found trial> by the least erior, aOd divide ths 
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vvo^pet of thtMofett^^frtei^ 

arc W hf their sum t«tal ui^ M W 
Or iiinr» *s the difference er sbairoifthi! cmMk fctd 
theilDAtfeticeef the two i»fliliers» sd !s Om leaet 
error to the correction of icaeiipfioted atimber 
9 Add the f|uodentr found, to tl|te number 
belonging to the least errori when that number ts 
too Imie, but subtract it when too greatf end the 
nholt Will gxwe the true mot tuvrljf 

4 I'aice this root and the nearest of the two 
Ibrmwri or an j other that inajr be found nearer ^ 
nndt br proceedtog in like maimer, a root will he 
1 mm 9 still nearer than before, and so on to an/ 
degree of exactness required. 

ifoit It IS best to emplo/ always two assumed 
Btnnbcrs that shall differ from eaen other only by 
unity m the last figure on the right because then, 
the dxfiereoce, or mulupker, ss only i 
Eit Pind the root of the equation 
*s— i5a« + 63a»>P5o 

Suppbee ^erefore x oand x x, and work as follows 


I 0 

- 

X 

1 I 

63 0 

- 

63® 

«9 3 

-18 15 

— X 5 

- 

— lya* - - 

X 

• 

X3 - 

Z I 

49 

- 

sums • 

5125 

t 

32 s 

Aa3 2j 

- errors 
sum of the errors 

X z 03 qonect 
z 00 

4 2 25 


Hence x^t 03 nearly 

Amkm, suppose the two numbers i 03 and t 02, 
dec as follows 


1 03 

t 

- X 02 

64 89 - 63® 

—15 9M5 —*5*“ 

1 092727 a;* 

- 04 26 

— ij 6060 

I 061208 

50069227 

sums 

49 715208 

4 069227 
*8479* 

errors 

— 284792 

354019 

Tbu tdmi from 

ox 

069227 • 
001955s 
• z 03 


^ leaves x nearly ts x 0^804 

When one of the roots of an equation has been 
found by approximation, as above, the rest may 
be found >as follows, — Take for a dividend, the 
given mhtkm, with th^ knnwn term transposed, 
with Ha nign changed, to the unknown side of the 
cqunidon I and for a <bvlior, take x minus the root 
Just fouW Divide the said dividend by the dti* 
Visq^ and the quo^ent wfX be the equation de* 
nresMd a degree lower than the given one 

a root of thM imw equation by approu- 
ire.nnfM Wfitt we a seoond mot of 



4G!iiNttM^lcbyinitt0tw4^ end the 

eqfotthfo for a. ^Videittd, foe ai ' 

r--x«0d804) 63e«»50 

4B Isgdjif nm 

And the two roots of this quadrailr eqda» 
tioii, or a*— J3'97t9fie tts ^48*8301^7^ 
p{etingtheiqi^,are 4*57633 and 9 3y3*43i '^hkh 
are also the other tiro foots of the first mvenenbic 
equation So that all the three mots of that e^ua^ 
tion, via as — 152*4- 61a 
are 1 e£804,x and the sUfo of all the roota ta 
and 6 5>653, J fobnd to Jbe 15, bfiim equal to 
and 7*39543 V the cbempent of the scrond 

- f term of the equatiOd, which the 

sum t3 00000 \ sukn of the roots always ought 
to be When they are right 
Sursoltd equations may sometimes be rcsoived 
without much difficulty when there u a pantculaf 
rdbtion of the coeActenta to the absouife numf^ 
her, or of one coeffktent to the rest 
Thus, for example, let 
fS + Ax^+ Bas -r Cx* -f X>a 4- £^p, and let 

E ^ ^ then Will the rootl 

24 o 32 

of the following equations be that of the pro# 
posed one, vis v 

i<+/w 3 + jafl f rv-t'x<«^o, and r + Oso 
wherees^A, — ^A*, r *=-0 — gl\B 4 lA*, 
and j=au — .iOA + i A»B — For the iwe 

equations miutipJied togetlier produce 

And the coemcients being equated, we get the 
values of y , r, r, and the particular relation of E, 
as above 

Let this formula be apphed to the numetUl surso* 
lid equation x5 4 26x4^ 4 Siox* 4 I 244 r 4 

F where the coeffiaents are assumed at ple'*- 
Bure Here thenA«=-26,Bse;225,C«:8zo, Ds^iz44, 
and herefore £, found by the preceding formula 
for it, will be 624, the absolute number Hence 
7*56, r=»92, and ^>K4g» then will the 
roots of the biquadratic a4 +1313 + 36 4 qta + 48 
*=o, be found to be — 2, — 4, and — and 

consequently those of the proposed equation wall 
be — I, — 2, —4, — 6, and — 13 
The following general formula of Dr Clfiike^l 
for bursolid equauoqs, may often be of use ^ 

If xS hcx44^x3 4ri^4rfX4«’^o, then wil) *be 
found by this tbegrem, 

“4 s * 

44*1^ 4 3 «l«r* 4 4 <rl»* — «• 

x=s — I 

d -I 5 1 ^w ^4 ^ 

In which if when the vSue of m\ is substituted 
there is no remainder, the quotient gfves one Va* 
lue of a, otherwise, tins quotient must be sub- 
stituted for 4M^, and thus repeated ttfi It eitlfor ru- 
minates or be as near the ttuh root as nebeteary 
* 1 ^ 

The reason of thus msunung »r wiU be obvious, 
if we consider, thet » if always the product of alt 
the roots (having their signs changed), andehnre# 

fore wiU either be a root, or near one 
Ev foeq'iiWed the five roots of af — aiiHf 
159 25 ^— 459 ** + i ®4 73* — 443 

Herein^ «t 3 ,whlchi»affirximtivebecaufetheYigii 4 
change alternately ud 4 m»**4is«( 4972,3ewJ^ 

— 558,,4mJ- + 9S9fFS* •*- 4* J*. 

+ »43. 4- + S«4 75, 5»»'W4B|»4X»^ ' I' Wl i SW * 



Tiw 

i in the general ^touln p?^ 
dividing the pveii eq;ttatioii hy 
[i^e ijt to %as biquadratic, 

" i$t %$i >«a , the t'OQia 
d to be 1 , 4 , ij and 
of the propo^MirioUd ar* 


ins' . 

*—1, , 

JOt JUMli 


A^t at BRA. 

In tliijbu&eiiuiuMl!', of ttiecowtibil 

**+t<5*<b ej^e Ibun^to — ?» and 

J 


£x a Let x*^ I fflvO Two root* of thli equa. 

d4-^ I 

tioo are + I, i— X , hnd by divitwii >» 

4* I a^b, an equation vrhtdi cpntaJne the other 


*Pii^tptaitkp$ to Which tMiftnelhodappltea are two roots + i ahd«"*A/^t 
called ewwrrftih or eq^4ti<ks, rfoce when Ex 3 Xet 244. j -so* dwilhie «® — wt? + 1 

all the terms are placed on one aide the mark of ^ rrz:TIX7«T4 J. » cW «4«.rXi tm 
thiff eapmsions i^nch, ist That Xxj^+i«x^, chat + M *• 

theiaixknown quantity x, and a gWen quknuty i, +*»«+» * «“*v4 1, ud by 

have tiigether, of separatdiy the same number of equating the co-emcients, aitasw4‘^*^o$ 

dsnteiismns in all the terms adly TOat the nu- hence «« ^m^and ■<— «i»+a*«Oi or as^fca, and 
mencid ooeAaents of the term#' equally dktant Therefore, the two quadTaties which 

firom the iWO midmes, arO thosaibe and have the contain the joots of the biqnadratm, are 


same sign. Such are thb 0|bettodi 
40 +/is« +/il«r ^ 
ic4 + /ill 4 +pi^x^k*mO. 

4J4'i5iaR90 

Hie method ot resolvtng these equationi wiU be 
obvious from a fbw examples and if we suppose 
h to be constantly a t, it will not cause any re- 
striction in the method Let us take for example, jiv 

+ , « O The root, of .ich *n®» ««:erta ned by a e>Me of 

equations are of the form o, i. 


2 bx-\-i sso, and a® — ^x ®*<N 
from the solution of which it appears^ that tho 

roots are — and — i 

a/» V» 

hi the same manner may the roots of the equo* 
tions x^-LyssO, and 

Indeed, the roots of the general equation 


a & 


sines for, it has been proved by various writers, 
that if C be assumed to express the cosine of an 
360® 

If a recurring equation be of In odd number of arc A m times as great as one ■■■ whose cosine is 

dunenstons, it may be easily shewn that one of lU 

roots Witt be •f I, or I, according as the sign denoted by r , then C — 'v C®— i«(g — v g® — » 

(Bf hut t«m 1. — , or 4s Md C + v'c®-! - Hence.if 

The roots of a recurring equation of rvm dn ..h — 

mensionS) exceeding a quamatic, may be found by ^ *> ^ 

the solution of an equation of half the xuimber of (x rfs v a® — i r =2 Xdb v X* — i , x and X being 
M — « supposed cosiixes of arcs in the constant ratio of 

dimensions Let x — ^x + yx ^ ^ Thmfore, assuming cos cos 

+ ys^— /x-».i«:o, itt root bemg of thefoima, 3600*008 a^fio^^^cos 3 sbo®, &c the equation 
i, 4, i, ho may be conceived to be made up of become is“ ■= i, or i *0, and the different 

4 ^ values of x in the expreasibn x dbv x®—! for the 

quadratic factors, x— «, « — r*' ^ root *, will be the cosmes of the arcs 252! 

a 3<5 o^ grp those arcs being the corre- 

sponding submultiples of the above, answenag to 
tne cosine Xa*x 

In hke manner if X be taken * ««» i * cos i3o® 
*cos 3 i 8 o®*cos 5 180® «* cos 7 r8o«, ifc then 
Will z“« I, or *"4* *_® *®d the values of x 


will be the cosines of 


iSo® 3.1S0® 5 180® 


» &c 


JfahrV MahO, 

the ibrm under which the 


i.e if 4* •p he. of the quadratic 

hetorsx® — swf+l, aii®«*-»x+t, he Then, mul- 

t lying these together, and equating the co- 
nents with those of the proposed equation, 
the values of m, a, he may be found. Moreover, 

since the values x are a, d, 4f die and the 
)i « e 

vai^esofsiare 0+ j, dTc there are only 

la^y vatort of * » thert are » , juid ^ ^ ^ 

•fie, iihe*SrLii.*wh.eh 

Ilf^^^^^S^^edtooM^tbcMimekind; »epw««ted by ibeji^ula . - 
Of dunffixuons, by division s£/r« 4 ^ . » x bemg the 

£x^ b lot it — T mo One root of the equa- quantity of the* proposed equattoo, 
hod M^lmity, diwde xs r by x — i, and th# quahdty bf the equatmo ofthed^ kmmmmf 
eqtmOKMi tmo, li obtained . from which i y A* ua 

^ iwhOtotOefficieiito 

mo gm Um htfasr two roots* ^,aiid eho#emHBf< 

•e*S**S( 

rfi 


rfbbwtMtaan^ mu weil knotrii. 


vt. 



altetef piaiNMMeNliiflify tbired. 



€ir)uj|»that tht equAtioQ to be reiejved is deprived 
of Its secood ^erm, by the method already oxphua- 
#d^i| ^hitaectioi) 

of second degree a:* y » O 
iot US suppose rszfi^u, and consequently 
*0 Comparing: this equation term by term with 
thy prpposed one t«-f-y=o we have — or 
(aUpposmg the 'll bitrarv coefficient «« t), «*= - y, 
and Therefore ±: . y 

Third degree as o 

3 Let jrsseflij^w+i^^Ar* and consequently, 

a,* e= %d*bu^u 

On the otlier hand, the formula proposed gives 
a* a* — or (putting in the second mem- 
ber for X Its supposed value), 

=s — pn "^/u *— y 

Equating respectively the two i^plues of by 
taking the rational part of the bne equal to the 
ratmnal part of the other, and the radical parts 
equa) each to each of the radical parts correspon l- 
ittg, we shall have eatf + iS/Ss*: — y, — p 

Whence we see that between the five quantities 
P* f> ^9 W» "we have simply the two equations 
just stated We shall suppose thei etoi c, that the 
value of one of the two coeilicients a and h, that 
of a for example, is x then wc shall have be 
tween /, y, ^,anu </, the two equations, — y, 

and %btt a*—*/ The second gives ^ 

3" 

value substituted in the first gives <#— 

I'jtt 

, whence we deduce 


A L q E A, 

lE^be second guyey a» + 
ly U (a# + 


-j^.andciaiifeqdew- 


we have 




W3 




— — 45— + + 

, ihtf tw 

i (p+ 2i/)> Substituting tb<s valun and that t>f 
in the third equation, wesSwtil find afioi: dUe 
reduction 

,• 

IS — 

making " 

+ 2/^ + (p« — 4r3 » O 

This IS an auMliary cubic eqoafiou, fromwbiclr 
finding j (see Cusics), we easily ascertain u i then 
we may determine a and e by means of the equau* 
tions*— 4 acu-^ zu vs p,^ 4U («-* *f d^u) ss y From 
which the four roots of the oHgttiai equation be- 
come known See Bigu aoaATZCs 
A farther developen^ent of this method may be 
found in Nouwaux Menutree de I Academe de JPeters* 
bourg^ tome IX 

Bezeufs Jid^Jked 

The researches of M Beaout on equations in ge^ 
neral, ha\e considerably extended the dabs of 
equations susceptible of a complete resolution It 
IS the principal object of one of his h^iuoirs, pub- 
lished auiopg those uf iht Irench Bo*l Acadertiy, 
in 1762 After having expounded his views on 
the means of arriving at a general resolution and 
having m ^de the application to cubic equations, 
he proposes this problem Halving given an equation 
. II n — 2 n — 3 n — 4 _ 
shek as X ^px + ya + rx , &C + 

Af’=0, to find the conditions bet’ioeen rts ceefifments which 
will reduce it to an equation of the same decree y" + h 
For this last equation i» always susceptible of com- 
plete solution To this effect he supposes y s 
a 4- X 

y~, winch gives a new complete equation of the 

X 

degree n in x, whose coefficients are functions of 
n <«nd b^ of which the progression is regular and 
eh gaut Tlub equation, wmich is named auxiliary ^ 
serves to find the value of h and those of a and b, 
which are the two roots of the equation ot the 

second degree a® — — 5^ — ssr O 

< H ^rcc^ “'“ry'* i ' — ■*' ^ ^ 

Let x^a^i -f- ^ V V nther (observing now r the co efficient of the following term of the 




= _£.* /A+A 

2 V 4 27 


and 3 /h == V C 
Whence, since — q 


u we sh ill find 




b^u^ 

and, of consequence 


fourth d ^rte X* -f- /n® yx -f- r = O 


If 


that = V'» tiamposing the term b^u^), 

h^b y//=«y/ rc^uX 

Squaring each membei wc shall have 

2 -* ^x^u + ^® i =: i + zai,u 

or by transposition, 

X* — ZatU = ( zbx + «® + ®«) jfu 
Squaring de novo, putting all in one member, and 
arrax^Jng with respect to x, we shall find 
a*— ? X®— 4^ t (a® + tf®i/) X — a4/^ 

— zlf^u \ + M//* ^ 

— ifi «s o 

+ i 

^C*U 3 ) 


given equation be equal to that of the correspond- 
ing term of the 'auxiliary equation, given in a and 
b, which are known, the next following to the 
next, and so on, the two equations will DC abso- 
lutely equal We shall,, therefore, obtain the romt 
at once, by means of the equation y" =: — A, or 

I = , and y = V —■ 7 This va- 

b u 


y *» = — 7 , since 
0 

lue being substituted m thii equation y « 


•4-2 

TTl' 


gives a value of x equal to the sum of 0 —o' i mean 
proportionals between a and b 

, . Thus, for example, in the equation of the fifth 

loii being ^enc^pured with the proposed degree 1 5 +px 3 + ya® + rx + /« 0 whatever p and y 

4 ijjg corresponding may be, if r (the coefficient of a) ii found equal 

to the correifponding term of the Auxiliary equa- 
tion, namely, 4 («— i)”! («i— 2 ) J ( 0 — + 

+ b*), wte shalf have a or, to 4peak more con ^tly, 
one of the values of a; iP 

^ah* And thesi four quansittes'Otb 
proportionals between a and b ^ « 4 ^. 

As we obtain by this n^i^thbd ofti^ Ofid uafbf of 
4nd conse^oeftly 
mai j roots as there are uitits m / 



tf C| II, 

tmiw€ 
/* 
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«Wt how the otjhcti taUf he fbut&d 

by means of the muitibcctic^i of the circle, pr of 
the .Cotbsuw But what we 

have hefeeat»lained must svAice for a concise eitw 
yf the geDffSil aaethod 

4^ JUffethcdf ^ Sfi/HtmtiiM 

Methodb oi etittiiuation ai extemunatiun^ are 
•oinetlfiics useful ui <ie|>ressiog the dimensions 
Of epUatfOtM.^ Thus* suppose there were given 
^he twp epuationsa 

U)p 

(i) pai|+rA»'S-<awA 

H eqoA- <«) he slittlUplSed by the second cp- 
efficient m epua fa) by the first co effi- 

cient of tha^ quantity* wo shouJd have 

(4) tfjisier 

VVhence, by subtraetion, there would result 

ts) Wp —or)'*® •+■ — w) — at* 

4 p^U'^oratic equation eUtiiy resOliraMe by the 
eonnnon methods And m like manner we might 
reduce twh analogous biquadratics to a cubic, and 
eo on. 

When the sum, sum ol the sqi^res, sum of the 
cubes, dec of any number of quantities are given, 
the following general metnodf will be found very 
simple and convenient 

In all euuationawhere the quantities are equally 
concerned, and all the signs affirmative, the roots 
of the finaVequation arc the values of all the un- 
known quantities, and since an equation has as 
many roots as dimen^iions therefore by assuming 
an equation v(ith unki own co efficient'*, and of as 
many dimensions as the number of unknown quan-' 
titles, it 18 plain, that by determining those co- 
effiaents, the roots of such equation will be the 
quantities required Now, it is knowxi that the 
co-efficient of the second term is equal to the sum 
of the roots with a contrary sign , of the third* 
the sum of the rectangles , of the fourth, the sum 
of the solids, &c putting c, &c for the sum 
of the quantities, sum of the squares, sum of the 
cubes, hcc and A, B, C, &c. for the sum, sum of 
the rectangles, sum of the solids, &c we find 

A a, B a - C f 


— + «C 


£ = 


« tB <«>dC + aD 


A L G 

dtc respecuvety , the secoud terms Of B*C, 
D, d;G arc «»,•*- Ssc tVspeCtivtly* 
found by multiplying « into each of the teems 
above; tne third terms of C, p, F &c are oB* 
rb, &c or B into cuh of the first terms 
aforesaid , the fourth terms of D, F, S', bit nre C 
into each of the saau fust terms respectively, 
dec Or, the «th coefficient will be 
^ — p + aq — rB -I- iC iD h , &c to « terms , 

IR 

where p 1$ put for the ^th letter of e, d, r, &c q fur 
that next preceding, r for the ne*t picceding that 
again, &c and the afhnnatilte or uegapve sim 
must be taken accordiug as » ts afi even or an odd 
number From this expression any of the re« 
quired coefficients may be easily determined, 

El I G^ea 

I et — A« + B « o, be an equation whose 

two roots are the vqlues required^ then A ( u) 5» 

« 6 , and therefore w* — i* ddfcp, 

and tlxe roots z and 3 are the numbers required* 

ftw +r +3r + «« 14(e) “) to find 
Ex a + + S4 (^) Lthevdluee 

Given j w’l + RfS f e3 + a***244 u) C of 

^ -f +y4 + *4 aa 978 (rf) J W, * 

Let — Aw* + Bw» C« 1 Da-o, be an eqim'- 
tion whose four roots arc the values rliqmreds 

then,A(»fO»X4» B ^ 


C(=: 


t^nb + aB' 


)■ 


ii54,I>C= 


B + eC— *( 


-y 


— f+ae — </B + «C- ^D + eE „ ^ , , 

yCiC fromwhich 

u 

the law of continuation 1$ manifest, the denomi- 
nators proceeding in the order i» 2, 3, 4, &c and 
the number of terms m the numerator equal to 
their corresponding denominators also, the fiist 
terms of the numerators of A, B, C, &c are a,— 

ALGEBRAICAL, a lelatiug to algebra 
'as algebraical chat acteis, solutions, cur>es, Ike 
Algebraical cuRVk,i« aenrve in winch 
the general relation between the absci s\ and 
ihe ordinates may be defined by an algebraical 
equation These are also called geometrical 
iinea, orcUrvles, in contradniinction to mecha«r 
tiical or tranacendental ones 

algebraist, a person skilled m algebra 
* ALGEDQ, (from axys;, pain,) a term ap- 
pTppnatod to ^presfl any \iolent pain about 
attw^ {nontueum, testes* urethra and blad- 
&om an abrupt suppression oC a 

I firom to he t?t 

of any kuid« 


3 / " ” ' 4 

1 20 therefore m*^ 14W* + 7 1 W® — 1 54** 4 4 

and the roots a, 3, 4i d»d 5 the values sought 
Xv +w +x +y Irv ^ 2oCa)S tO 
T? m \ v* + %»* + **+>*+■ 90(A) # fi***! 

3 7 ^ + X3 +y3 + *3= 440 ( 6 ) 'v V, W, 

j ^+w4 + x^+y»-t-s'®« a274tiO I r,y, 
^v 5 + w 5 + a? i-y^ + *^^i2000(^ff) ) and* 
I^t w' — Aw4+ Bw*— Ciw®+ Dw— 1 — o be an 
equation whose five roots are the values requued, 
then, working as m the preceding ex im pies, we 
shall find A^ 20, B= 155 < .580, U« 1044, and 
Es 7ZO , therefore «»'> — row* + 155#/** — 58ow^+ 
X044W— yzo-s^o, and the roots a, 3, 4, au^ 6, 
the values rcqiMi ed 

For infomutjon on various subjects connected 
with Algebra, the reader mav iarther consult the 
aitiuUs Aulicahon o/* Algdta to Lfomofry, Ap- 

PROXlMAllON, BlNOMlAl, BiQUA DttA llCS, Ou- 

Bics, CuavPB, Di pnissiON Dioihavtins, Ex- 
pedient, Root, baaiss, &c 

AI CFNEB, or Algfmiii, a fixed st^r of 
the second mignitiidc, m Pciseuss light side, 
marlvctl » by Bi\cr 

ALGLROTH, (fiom the nanusi 

of Its invcntoi, a piusician of Vciona ) Thu 
merennub vitie, or animirmal part ol butter 
of aniimou) , separated from &omc. of 
washing It ill witiT . ^ 7* tM * 

ALGIABARIl, a 
destmanans 


oesunanans , ^ . 

ALGID, (a/gtJuib W«Md|> 

chilled coW, numWS ^ 



ftuw^ eastto 




h^m 

%tlp 4 |f^ «ih«fi>;I^WM» df m** 

M ^ W ¥ hy m ModSteirrAiiea^^ m ^ 

!|ri®bfi' i^#^Tuiti«>^«»]:i^Ui« W % 

tile Mwya, mi tht wumiaicifl of Tmv*, 
which separate it from IVTorcteco j omjiOJi tht 
S % the bliliRra, 7^m, or NmiidliaiY desert 
The Algerine kingdom imule ^rmeiTty a eoxh- 
siderahlc j>ifcift of the Maurrtjthia 

t h was reduce4 to a jE^nah nmnnee by 
fS Ctmt, and from htmTainbemlc^Maitn-' 
-Cttssari^s'is hJ 

uJIfl^iSIEttS, a city, tho of the afeme 

liilli^dbin, aod prooabty ahbtent Icodtum 
% Uie Anhiatis called rather AU 

1 e the taiaii4»Beoa^O there wa 9 an 
sdaiod before the oit^s to hath been 

jOiAed by a mole Tlijl number of its 
J^habtlaa^ IS said to be about joi^^ooo Maho- 
JewSy>mtd 1^00 Cbnsttairs Lat 
JBE. 

^ o lt^m^!gor, Lat ) That pro- 

^dbdes'ebtA* 

the fixed star m Caput Medusas, 
M lb Fvrseus This star is subject 
Mj^^w WM^ttOns in its brightness It 
fmm thb seeond luagtutade to the 
mm llK^jtohout three hours and a half, and 
sam|s»aime4 when it coati> 
brightness ibr about two 
IfitMurs, then nt changes again 
Air Goodricke and others 
HPj^dinil&ted' upon tlie cause of these varia- 
but their conjtctuTos arc not worth 

ALG^AIEYS A> m astronomy, the same as 
Sweyon 

4 (o^geo, to be cold ) C hilliness or 

p^t A disease euxuntiatcd m the nosologies 
bfkitWagBsaud Sagar 

a star of tlie third magnitude, 
wCorvus 

IQRITilM, Atc^oRisM, Arabicwords 
. . _ jsive of rtumericsal computation they arc 
MM i^ueraUy ustd to denote the radioiental 
^il6|KraUie part of either arithmetic or al- 
g^ksra ' * 

ALHABQB, among Arabian astronomers, 
Ihvi^ircoiTfiiionK cillcd Sinus 
^ AS^HANDAL* {alhandeli Arab ) 1 lie colo- 
apple 

AIwAEBN, ALjLAGFH,Or Abduazum, 
Arabi&n, who lived in Spain 
abM^M>o^ I^IOO, according to his editor 
j^sn^^pbil W^ler He wrote upon astro- 
upon optics was prrotod, 
^P'. I^7je/^ihttder the title of 
Alhasien was 
tOnceof rddrae. 



ifise» 1 ‘ ^ f ^ ^ 

Ilf 

to the d^t - 

cahpb# drsiiig^esi^^ ^ 

fonn of ^ 

The iieetafiea 

called Scbdites^ qnlT Tniit^pSpjft ty 
of that 

FatimaFu Ai^^r 


putes arose aWtiU tha 
ior Ah, but Ahubs^kr ^ 

ed the 6r»t fc^>h. 

thedba^of ^ '’i ^ 
This Ah, 

young pten who dpt* 

gance and p}easauh^v||^HpMtr 
wl^ it ^ 

A;T^hands0^*#i4.i if^'i^AisdS^ and 
the best ibi the a hshu^t} 

the pleasantest ^oMWenpe is the bloed of our 
enemies, the most Itg^able shade «s that of 
spears the most detwtful music isihe nei^- 
ingof Uie eapatieoiied war^torse, and the most 
estimable companions, are warriors and valiant 
heroes ^ This blood-thirsty anbhmitv would 
have done honour to him who was a murder- 
er from the begimimg, rather diau to the 
iounder of a sect* even qf Mahometans This 
Ah, hkcwise called Lion of God, composed 
some vciseikinthe same mild spirit, from which 
we sdect the following* 

«^The sword and the hanger are my fra- 
grant bowers 

Despicable in my pulgment arc the nar- 
cissus and myrtle [enemies. 

Our wine is made from the blood of our 
And our cum are lonned out of their 
skulls '* i 

A literary gentleman connected with the 
Eclectic fle\iew, exciumed on reading these 
verses, ‘'Bra>o’ Lion of God, true tepn of 
Apollyon^ — ‘Tisiphone herself cannot match 
this saymg The man whose ruthless soul was 
capable of framing it bids fair to be devil when 
Satan dies * * 

ALIA, »X(», m Grecian antiquity, solepa 




c(ri*Xi«»f> who IS said to have beet* J^orn 
thia^ i 

alia S&UIIJLrA, (frofn^3uw,i!a^fje»jind 
<p»c^x>Mt, a ^hnmp ) The prawn 
ALIAMKIA, IS a natue wWli^«h^J#o- 

. ^ riscoes in Spam ga\e to the ^ 

Isnown ^ theon- ^hiMuiiards* 

has A'XiAS ad ALatlm 






" ' '■' ^™w># orlus^nis 

dr 

=|b|^|tfti|itirbi>ur, Which fip^ dc- 
ut 38 m n 

EnilWati^cn^hiistoiy^ 

^ 8r K oiac df the Jup^a 

S?C09H»tt^$|pU/ JU!t<38 ^iN 
4 .y This )$tdna liailes 

,t S<i« ahoat ibo infiabitdix^i who 
8inncW> casitemcly m- 
« n^oiit ihmtstM aecoiynt of 

know, h th Wwftd m the 
^l^^^^je^of'SjiiiStaftiWni’s'Crravew in the 

^ Ijabit wbm by 

A^LIJbNf 1 Foreign* 

th^ lhh)% or tod iDryden) 
Estranged tiotailied to 
A'Lri^Ni?'# {aBimi, hai J t A foreigner, 
ttot a denizeo i m\&xs&k allied , a atraiiger (Ad) 
ALTEfi, tti law, a person born out of dfie 
kings allegiance, in contradistinction to a de^ 
kiiaen, or natural Subject The word is formed 
from the Lalm alias, another, q d one 
born in another country An alien is inca- 
pable of inheriting lands in liritaiii till natura- 
lized hy an act of p irlianient No alien is en- 
titled to vote at the election ol membeis of 
^ parliament , nor c in he enjoj' any office^ or be 
returned on any jury, unless where an alien is 
party m a caust, when the inquest w com nosed 
of an equal number of denizens and aliens 
The reasons foi establishing these laws wtre, 
that every man is presumed to bear faith and 
love to that pnnee and country w ht re he re- 
ceived protection during bis inf incy, and that 
one prince might not settle spies in another s 
country, but chieBy, that the rents and re- 
venues of the country miti^ht not be drawn to 
the subjects of another Some have tliought 
that the laws against aliens were introduced in 
the time of Heiiry II Others that it is an ori- 
ginal branch of the feudal law for by that 
Siw no man can purchase any lands but he 
jjpust be obliged to do fealty to the lords of 
the lands are holden , so diat an alien 
who bwad a prei lous faith to another pnnee, 
fsOo^d^not ^ke an oath of ddehty in another 
•overctgn’a dominions Among die Homans, 
itedptheCives Homam were esteemed freemen, 
to when ih^ir icrntories increased, all born 
Itopale of the empire were considered 

nuTjr* an impost hud on all goods 
jprfiews, over and abo^ thecustoms 
m gpod$,imponed hf Hnndt m 

tdtf 

thing thb propettj^ ^ anOtto 
wttaog^j to turn the intfid 
" " ivnwe (C/area<fc«> 


'A' 

of 

LatJ 1 4h 
to anoth^ 
heart or anecltoa , 


^A.l. I 

Qfironi To o/u 
may be 

mpki 

ito pi^ty bf ahy iHftg 
k 9 To wt^draw th^ 

•ifibrnoMt Lat ) JJ'itl]- 
diawn from, jrtuttttertQ ('Siios;^'), 
AHENATIO|wl<US, Alissatiom 

ALlENA'nO!SiX«*i!«N)s»<». Ufci), Tfco 
actoftransferriFig 'pttorty 8 T«« 

state of being alienator 3 atike* 

tion iBaeon) 4^ DitolOt^of wm^toulties 
(J0ooto) ^ , 

AttEMATIOKit AtiEKATldi^jin itHc 
act of making a thing anothoif^^ or 

the akenng and transferring the 
and possessKm of lands, teiiemen% mr 
things, from one man to auotherv 
or alien, in mortmain, js to make ovef lahda 
or tenements to a religious comtntjmty, ot 
other body politic To abenale lO la b> 
sell the fe^stmple of any land^ o|r incor<* 
uoreal nght AH persons who hav«!,ef tfeht |a 
lands, may generally alien them m 
some alienations are prohtbitetU 
ations bv tenant for life, 3fC whe!f^:|lgt 
incur a forfeiture ol their estate 1 li( 

AI lENOUS, Alienvs> 
trange ) In medicine, any thing 
sound proptrties of the body ' 

ALlFOR’VI, (abfomm, from f « 
and Jvnna, a likeness) Wing^lkej^^sp^M 
pinnated 

ALIFORMBS MUSCUU See PT^rt^l 
corn MUSCLES 

ALtMEN r, (from alo, to nourish,) upphes 
food both solid aud liquid, Irom wbich» by 
the proc ss of digestion, chjlt is pcepaireU ^ and 
this being absorbed by the lacttul vessekj aud 
com eyed into the circulation, is 
hted into the natme of bloorl, so as 
that supply of luitntion which the OonUja\;iat 
waste of the body is known to rcquuip 
ALIMF NTAL a (irom almmt ) That 
has the quality of dlunent , that does nourish , 
that does feed {Biown') 

ALIMENIARII FULRI, &c were c^r. 
tain children maintained and educated by the 
munificence of the Roman emperors^ 1 1 a sort 
of public places, not unlike our hospilals 
ALIMF NTARINJf’BS ^ (from 
tary ) The quality of being ahinentaiy 
AlJiME NTARY o (from ahm^ni ) 

That belongs to aliment (Jrbut/mot) 2k 
hk» the power of nourishing QBay) 
AtiMENTARtr nucT, a nai 
«ome call the mtestines, because i 
thTomththem 
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yno^efit m law, xi 

ou ojUiOWaj^^, tvhich a lyis^rM \ttfs 

for> t[||^A^^y'jOCcasional separatiQ^ imm 
htislbafui, ^wlimsin 6 he U not ctnilcgett 
elopement or adultery 

ALIKDESIS, tn ancient gymnastics, an 
exercise in which per'^ons besmeared them- 
selves all 0\er tvith oil, and then tolled about, 
IidkciL m the dnst 

ALiPlLA&IUS, in Hoipa^ antiquity, an 
Mtendant at the baths, \sho toi(^ the hairs 
wnm person'®* armpits, It^s, occ this being 
dimmed a point of cleanluiess , 

At IPl A, an officer anciently appointed to 
anoint the athletsa Ilcncc we ha\e Anfe- 
TaniuMk the place where this anointing was 
performed ^ 

ALlpTES, the name of a fountain near 
Ephesns 

AUt^JUANT PAEr, in arithmetic, is 
that number >rhich cannot muisurc any other 
exactly without some ttmaindcr Hms 7 is 
an aliquant pact of 16 , for twice 7 wants 5J of 
16, aim p times 7 exceeds J6 by ^ 

AI 40 COT PAR f * IS that part of a number 
nr quanttty which will exactly measure it 
without any remainder Thus U is an aliquot 
part of 4 , 3 of 0, 4 pf 16* &c All the ali- 
gupl warts of any nun^ber may be thus found 
Dwmo the mven number by its hast divisor, 
then ^nride the quotient also by its least diMsor, 
Und ipqn, always dividing the hst quotient by 

f mt rfiTHor, till the ([uoticnt 1 is obtained , 
W the divisors, thus taken, arc the prime 
uot parts of the given rnnnber Then mul 
y conlinutilly together these prime divisors, 
vuc every two ot them, tieiy three of them, 
every four of them, &c , and the products will 
be ine other 01 compound aliquot pirts of the 
given number So it the diquot p iris of Oo be 
required, far^t duidc it b) 2 , and the quotient 
IS 30 then 30 divided by U dso, "ivts 1 an 1 
4 1 divided by 3 gives and 5 divided by b gives 
I so that ill the pnine divisors or aliquot 
parts are 1 , 2 ^ 2 , 3 '> Then the comnound 
rmes, by intikipi^ring every two, arc 4, 6 , 10, 
IS, and every three JO, 20 , 30 So that all 
the oiiquot parts of the given number 00 , are 
4, 2, 3, 4 , 5, 0, 10, 12 15, 20, 

ALISE, or Al£sia Ste 111 geo- 

graphy, a small town of brmce, in tl c depart- 
ment of the Cote d Or, eight miles N E of 
Semur-en-Auxois 1 his town was the ancient 
Alesia 

ALISH a (from ale) Resembling ale 

) 

^AIISMA Water plantain A genus of 
and order hexaridria, polygynia Ca- 
ihree-Ieaved , petals three, cipsuies Au- 
ate, mostfy pne^seeded Itcom- 
m different parts of 
L diree of whicli 
pools of our 
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, lAIilWR ^ (from « and hve ) 1 Jn tti# 
of life, not dead iDryden) t* 

tinliushed, undcstM^isd; aotive, 
iUMe^ ^ C^Oeffui, ^rightly 
4 ft IS used td ^ an emphast^ : the hcisif ^ 

man ahni> ^ ^ 

ALKAHEST, or AbOAItE^T, amouA dU 
chymists, a universal menstmtdn, or a 
which has the powcif pf resplvlng allHfungs 
into tliear first prlpct^es The wdrd‘#te 
vented by Paracelsus, ami applied by htm to 'i 
remedy which he ass^rbed to be d&vfeieigqf 
against the dropsy, and ai| diseases of the Jiver^ 
but his pupil Van Helmont, desirous of axalt* 
ing Its fame, ascribed to it such livonderful 
properties as ex^xed credibility He pretended 
that It was capable of dis^lving all substances 
into a liquor, vrhieh nsosdvhoffy disiiUattOn, 
leaving no f®cea behfa|d^ at Rib same time 
that the alkahest ttself stqiarates 

from the body On which ti |(iJ{|Juo«l so 
repiarkable a chan|5^^^ >*Wie sphi^ces thus 
acted upon retain, Howj^r, mebr essential 
properties, but by further (hgi^doti with the 
alkahest, are all resolved into tlie sanie scent- 
less, insipid, elementary water 

With the secret of preparing this extraor 
dm iry liquor, Helmont pn)ftss((l hnnstli to be 
acquainted, ind solemnly iflirintd that he 
once had §6iiu of it in Ins pos*«ession That 
these pretensions slionld gam credit, when it is 
so evident tint no such liquor could exist (for 
no vessel cm contain that which is eajiable of 
dissolving ail things), may appear wonderful, 
but vhen we reflect on the extreme ignorance 
of the age, with respect to physical subjects, on 
the importance to which the alcht mists had 
raised themselves, ind on the extensive utility 
of such an dkahest, if attain ibli , and when 
we cousider also that “ what men wish they 
c isilv believ t , ’ Vvesliill be the less surprised 
at the avidity with which this, and other no- 
tions equilly absiud, were propigatcd and re- 
ceiv ed 

Alkahfst of Res pour, a mixture of 
potash with ox^dof ^mc, to which he aseoribed 
the power of dissolving all metals 

A I KAHI STK , is sometimes used to de- 
note the qiiahtv ot bodies that are nowerfully 
solvent in this sense, it is nearly the same as 
menstruous, only ii expresses a greater degree 
of solving power 

alkalescent, is used to denote a sub- 
sUnre •'h^tly alk ilme, or m which an alkali 
19 beginning to be formed and to predominate 
It IS genepallj applied to the production of 
volatile alkali, or ammonia, by putrefaction 
Some species of vegetables, particularly those 
of the tetradynaunc clas**, arc also called alkk- 
iescenl, because, when placed in circumstances 
favourable to fermentation, they have ateMen- 
cy to produce ammonia, wh!^ |nay be sepa- 
rated W distillation * 

alkali, a ^general term for an oeder of 
saltsofmatuseoudtmport^ l^rcain^two 
kindsot alkoliea^ die fixed, whiebbayeniOxibe)i» 
and the volatile, which hav« a pun^ili^onc * 
of, the former kind thm. m 
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alWi> and Soda, 
allfa^^ of the latter there 
^t0st« whwh }» eah«4 Ami^oma 

Tlie alkaU » derivednrpoa the Arabic 
alkhaH» mi ,i¥d9 orismaHy api^hed to 

(h^^^jM^esckac^ from the ashes of the plant 
W|j^, or ^jflass^Wtt The same salt is also 
ibana tuiUve in great quantmts, uuxecl with 
sea-sajt m the waters and on the ^ores ol 
^veral Utkea of Lower i'gypt, and has been 
known f^om time immeraonal, by the name 
of natron, or the mtr? of the ancients The 
Greeks and Romans called the Axed alkah, 
hxivuiy salt, because they obtained tt by hxi- 
vkuing the ashes ot certain vegetables 
Tho general properties of aUalies, which -ire 
copftmo 1 'lo ^cm all, are the following — l A 
pdot^tiar aor^ taste, which acts with so much 
energy as to corrode die tongue 2 The 
power ofehan^g.tibel>luecoloufs of vegetables 
green from tks, howeygr, there are de\ latious , 
for they change the red of andul or litmus to a 
blue, and the yellow of turmeric, as well as 
the light brown of many roots and wood ,, to 
a dull red 3 They are highly soluble m 
water, giving out heat on their union 4 
1 hey corrode woollen cloth, and if strong, re- 
duce It to the form of a jelly 5 They render 
oils miscible with water, by uniting widi them, 
and fonr mg with them the well known com- 
pound, soip 6 Combined with sulphur 
they form alkaluie hepars or livers, now c died 
llkalinc buluhurets 7 With the icids they 
form neutnl salts, of different degrees of solu- 
bility, these are distinguished by dilTcicnt 
names, according to the acid and the alkdi 
employed, thus, a salt formed by the union of 
sulphuric acid with potash, is called sulphat of 
potash , that coniposed of nitric acid iiid boda, 
IS called nitrate of soda, and so on 
Beside these ch iractenstic properties of al- 
kalies, eaoli species possesses others i>eciilidr to 
Itself, the most nntcrial of which we shall ‘«tate, 
referring for more p uticular infornuitioii to the 
separati artirlci Potash, S ida, Animoma 
The fixed alkalies are so called bccau‘>c they 
ate not volatilized without an intense heat* 
they melt, however, with a moderate dc ^icc of 
heat, and, uniting with earthy substance , form 
glass They will iho dissolve by heat ill the 
rnc^tallic oxyds, and assist in the fusion of all 
earthy and metallic mixtures When pure and 
spUrf» they are remarkably deliquescent, absorb- 
ing water from the atinoaphere or any surround- 
ipg medium , so that they are soinclimes used 
1(0 rentier the a 4 r of vessels pe.r(cctly dry Both 
the fixed alkalies. Potash and boda, have these 

^This 18 true of those alkalies, m their usual 
statp, CQtnbmed as they arc with carbonic acid and 
other substaflees, but m a state of punty, Mr 
Chenevuc has frequently volatilized soda in a good 
jrtief heat, and pdtash, he says, is still less fixed. It 
S«i Very questionable whether the desi]^ 

‘^tl^Kfialh^^^inp08cd upon them when they were im- 
{XStfisutly Irmiwu, ought to be continued* It would* 
Aw: us to omit the term 1%^.^ 
wqrk designed for reference, as it is employed m 
dlittfUst every pubhcation on chemistry. 
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propertied ^ buf with some sanation, which 
cau scarcely be lobserved when both are in k 
state of punty nits only m their coiubuiationsK. 
that the jdifiereuoe of their natures ran be 
distinguished S^Om tliese combinations it 
appeirs that tlidy jdiAer from each other m the 
strength of their affinity with acids, which is 
greater in the formed, m a slight degree m 
their action on Otfo aqd animal fats , but chief- 
ly in the ncutrai s^lta ^ivltich they produce with 
acids, which m all ca^es differ in form of 
crysialli/aiion, in aoldbihty^ ofmu in taste, and 
in sevtral other particulars 

Potash IS called the vegetable alkali, because 
it IS procured from the ashes of all vegetables, 
in a greater or less proportion^ except marine 
pi xnth, and i few th it grow near the sea-shore, 
which yield soda This latter is termed the 
niuicrar alkali, because it is not only obtained 
from the ashes of the last-mentioned plant<^, 
but IS sometimes found native in the enrth 
PoLish 18 also formed by the buriimg of tartar, 
hence called salt of tartar^ blit the purest of ail 
IS obtained from the deflagration of nitre the 
charcoal uniting with the icid as it assumes 
the form of oxvgen gas, and the alkah btmg 
left helund Ine most common alkali, but 
the least pure, is that of the ashcb of edmmon 
hearths, where wood is bunlt Tl^a$hef|^OT 
horse-chesnuts contain a large quatmtv bf it ^ 
Dcyctix «uid Vduqiielih assert that a poUnA qf 
these whes w^ill ) leld mdre than bunc^ # 
uotash, and that the same quantity of 
nusks iflords noirly is much Itarqiears, h«|¥ifh 
ever, thu the fruit of the Spanish lilac, Of 
svnnga vulgaris of I mn^us, contains the great- 
est quantity of this alkali, for According to the 
abovcnicntioned chemists, Us isheswill yield 
pure alkali in the profiortion of eight ounces 
ind three drichins toa pound — The di^ leaves 
of die beech-trec, also, aflord potash m great 
abiindanre M Tacohson asserts that tcAi 
pounds w tight of the ashes thence obtamed 
will fumibli as much as thirty pounds will of 
common wooci-ashes ——Soda is found in tho 
ashes of sea-wted It is likewise the basis 
of sea salt, from which it is separated by se- 
veral processes, but especial by the oxyd of 
lead, which has a stronger amnity for the hm- 
riatic acid with which Ule soda is found com- 
bined When exposed to atmospheric air, it 
attracts its moisture, (like potash), and the 
peculiar acid it contains, so as to become gra- 
dually a ncutrd silt, but if the atmosphere bo 
dry, the alkah loses its water, and then 
said to cffioresce in this state tt is ofiieti 
Cm old walls The uses of soda, 
potash, ate very great in die maklhgt 
soap, dec It has aho been 
mid in a proper form for . V 

^ respect tp thfs 

fixed alkalies, chen^^^ <« 

foagth m 1% kftSFe lairosN, that vtc 
give pm coQftkcited View of tie whole 
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Aft)in6ni|i^ ot the volatiles ij 

cured by ife^posmon, Irom alUr>tmel» a»a 
from aoine vegetable auWatwes , nahd by pu- 
trefaotiOD from all thc'^e matters It ts di*^ 
^tnguii^el from the fixed alkalie$ by tta vola- 
tihiy, which 19 so gteat tliat it very easily 
as3iiixie$V gaseous form, and is dissipated by a 
very uiodcraLq degree of heat jj and by its pun- 
gent Buiell Its purest fcrm tathat of a gas 
It w never aohd, unless cchubinod with some 
bther substances, nor hcjuid but whtn it is 
Umti^ with water It is weaker m all its 
stifinities than the fixed alkalies , and is com- 
posul of hydrogen and azot^, in the propoition 
of lyS parts of the former to 807 nf the latter 

Ammotnia, which is the hartshorn sold in 
commerce, iiS procured by burning animal sub- 
iuEl^pt, from tyhence, mthe state 
of sal etfimonte, it used to bo imported, it was 
made treun camera dung, but now it is gc- 
nemHy obtain^ among us^rom bones, by dis- 
tillation Pearson retJoroihends to employ 
the ancient mide alkali for the genus, and the 
ancient names of diese salts for the species, 
ahbwiated mko om word, viz Veg- 

alk«dt, ^(nd Vo^ralkali 

^ either mdd,' or caustic In the 
Atie arc combined with fixed air, or 
Which modeiatc > their action, 
them to cilcrvcsce with 
Chhi^idkr formerly thought to l>e es- 
to alkalies m general, but now known 
’JJot^nd upon the expulsion of the icid to 
i^teh they are united lii iheir second or 
ciMiistiC state, the carbonic ncid is separated 
'^^om them by lime, which thus reudtr‘> them 
shore pure and incrta&eb th< eneigv of their 
acitou All the mild or chervtseent all ilus, 
then, in the new nomenclature, ae really cu- 
bonats of potash, soda, or ammonia, and the 
caustic ^}kall^ arc the. only oms that exist lu a 
state of purity See Carbonate 

ALKAi^i,1bLUOR, a solution of pure am- 
monia m water 

Alxali, Phlocistic or Prussian, is 
torciiared oy calcni!n,:i5 carhonit of potash with 
ptilloeys blood pr other animal matUr, in which 
prae!L.ss tt^ unites with the prussic arid formed 
dunug the cdcmation Sec Prussiate of 
Vot;abh and iron 

AliKAtl OP tartar, or SALT OF TAR- 
TAR, a mild vegetable fixed alk ili, prep ircd by 
csoStWhon of tartar The name is a]^- 
pheA th swiy pdi*e cafbonat of potash, in com- 
^ mhh aud m medicine 

^ %#kAEi, ill botany See Salicornia 
8i 10^ gt^neiad sense, somediiqg 
f||^SaK4he of ^ oikah 

aih^i^ose 

mm 

OLiawIth 

V'dre, thdoe Ojr atfp 
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Q^htSc]^ tWtoo much distingnisl^' 

These earths ate ihegnegm,. lifcor 

stTontian^ whos^ditune propertM» 
predoihmote hortny ohe» 

AtKALiKE ormupnia m a state -$» 

vapour See a as 

Alkaline saltb, in ootfirndfi ki^Rig^»i 
are the alkaheS tlicmseiyes;, ixmaukrecf kk k 
medical j[>oint of view, they atekhOwn to poa^ 
sess antiseptic jiowers When more 

strictly as alkaline neutral salts, tlwy are coht- 
biaations of alk ilies with acids their tiUipber 
is e(j[ual to tlie product of the number oi ab]ds> ^ 
and three, the humber gfulkaltes 

Alkaline sulphlrEs, or suL^itV- 

RETS, cilled also al.kaiinc liycr of snhmturf a*^ 
combinations of sulphur with the 

alkalies For an Occbulut 0^" oee^Uft- 

PHURFT OP POTASH„^V 
MONIA i ' j 

ALKALIZATION# the Jact of impreg- 
nating a liquor with an alkaline Salt rins is 
done either to make it a better dissoUent, for 
some particular purposes , or to load tht phlegm, 
so that It may not rise in distill lUoa, whereby 
thw spirituous parts may go over mou p ire 

Alkalization, is also a mine applied to 
optrilioiis, bv which alk'^lint. nroptities are 
communicated to bodies , or to tliost by which 
alkali lb tvtncud from bodic') which contain 
It or m which i*^ may bcioimcd, e g spirit 
of w me IS Slid to be ilk ilircd, when it has been 
digested upon alkali , a pari of which it dis- 
sohis, and thvnre acquires alkaline properties 
On the other hand, when a neutral salt is dt- 
compobul in older to obtain its alkaline basis, 
this silt lb Slid to be alkuized \ cgetable 
siibstiiues, when reduced to ashes, may also 
be said to bi ilkili/ul, because these ashes 
contamul ii\rd Ikali 

7o AT KA 1 1 /ATT v a (from alkah ) 
Po mikc alk dine 

Aikaiizaif a {kom alkali) Having 
the qualities ot alk di (^Xutfon) 

ALK AiS LT, qi botany bte Li T B os p E R- 
MVM 

AI KANNA SlcAnchusa 

Alkanna VERA Alk 1 nna onentalis An 
orient il plant, the Lawsonia anermis, ramis 
incnnis, of Lmneus, principally employed in 
its native place as a dje The root is the offi- 
cinal part, which, however, is rarely met with 
in the shops It possesses adstnngent properties, 
and may oe used as a substitute for the an- 
chusa 

ALKAHVA, {alkarvak, Arab ) The^ herb 
ruiiius or pahna Chnsti, from the sei^ of 
which is made the castor oil 

ALKEKEICGI, ialk(hngz^j^x^h) 
cabaciqn Winter cherry This plRiH, 
sails 4kd«engi, fohib gemmis 4nt45ifls 
cauk herhgeep, wi^he subramosq, of t.mnfus» 
is cidtiva^ m ohf gardens The 
recommended os a dnircttc, fVom six to iwRlvR 
fbro dose^ ijo drpp^cal and o 4 ^alpuis,;d«icj ^4 
See Ph^ 8 At IS 

ALKERMF^, in nhanp^, a <*oo 
cdxdial confection, niacic afVafiou^ 



ciwiino;i»aloe^wood» 

iMitltliepi^Qipalpiiietflka^^ l^isnowdisD^ 
ALKUi^ on A^d^sa^ the stat marked » in 
Craten j 

ALtKOHOl^of AtKOCL SneALcoHiOt 
AI^KOAAN See Alcoran ^ 
AI^jpJfj^A^ in icluhyoiog ) , a species of 
sfjonsts 

ALKV OF LFAD> amona alcheiniist^, a 
awoet «0b$^0e procured irom lead 
AUU a (all, Saxon ) i The whole 
number, every one (i i/^/jron) 2 The whole 
quantity, evei^art {Locke) 

All s 1 The whole (PmO 2 E\ery 
^m^^SMepeare) 

W (See All 1 Qnrtp, com- 
plel^k (Xr<k;Ae) 2 Altogether, wholly (D?*/ ) 
Ail iM much used in €Qm|k>sitio» 
ALC-SACNt$, m (he calen^r, a festival 
eelebrated on the hrst of Kovemher, in oom- 
tru^morationof all the saints m general this ts 
otherwise called AU^hallows, 

A L L-Sou Ls, in the calencl^, a ftstival htld 
on November the second, m commemoration 
of all the faitiiful deceased 
ALT A, or Allah, the name bv which 
tile professors of Afahometani m cill the Su- 
preme. Being The term alia is Anbic, de- 
rived fioui the verb alih, to adore It is the 
same with the Hebrev/ hJoali, wli ch s gmfies 
the Adoralik Being 

Alia Madre, (Ital ) To the Mother 
I e lo tlu Virgin Minr, an expression 
w ntttn It the beginning of hymns addressed 
to the Virgin 

Alla Siciliana, a musical expression 
which implies a certain species of air generally 

written m ^ or though sometimes m ^ Its 

principal characteristics arc its being in a some- 
what slow time, and chiefly moving by alternate 

crotchets and quavers, if in ^ or and in 

minims and crotchets, if in^, in either cise 

wnifbrnilv having the longest note at the theses 
or points of ncceutuation 
ALLAN lOID MLMBRANE, (Mem- 
brana allantoidca, from a, saraas^t, or 

hog* ^ pudding, and likeness ^ because in 

some brute uiimals it is long and thick ) A 
membrane of the fUus, pcculiir to brute?, 
winch contains the urme discharged from the 
bladder bee Cow 

ALLANTOIS, (from axxa , and nJo; ) A 
thin bladder of any kind employed in chemical 
purposes 

To ALLAY u a (from alloyer, Fr J 1 
To mix one metal with another, to make it 
fitter for coinage In this sense, most anihors 
write alloy (See Alloy) 2 Tojom any 
Ihing to another, so as to abate its predoromant 
qualities {^uih) 3 To quiet, to jiacify, 
to reentiw^ ilS^kspeea-e) , ^ 

AttA'^V t (alloy, Fr) 1 The metal of a 
baser tflnid mi^ed m coins, to harden thm, 
htAy wear less (find) 2 Any 
baUf added, abates the predt^ 
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minant qu^ties of tWt with which it is mhi- 


(from allay ) 
the power or quality of^ 


The person 
aiiiv 


Atl ATER A 
or thing wliicn Hi 
aliasing {Harvey) 

ALLAYMENT s (from allay ) That 
which has the power of alli^ing {Shahpfaie) 
ALL-BEA'KlNt? a (irom atl and hai ) 
Omniparoiis (Popel 

ALL-CHLFHING («.fromo//andtAm ) 
That gives gaiety to all {Shakspeare) 
ALLCHIJRC H, a viUsge of War wickshuc, 
ontc seven miles in cwcumtercnee Tlie Ro- 
man Ickneld-strect passed through it This 
village was formerly a borough, arid had a 
market, and several streets, the n^nwssufwhich 
are now lost The bishop of W^orcester had 
formerly a palace here, and the church, se- 
veral parts o£ which are ofbaxon archhectuee^ 
contains many antique monuments It is five 
miles from Bromsgrove, m iliei road to Leicester- 
AlLCO'NQUEniNG a IM subdma 
every thing (dftfeon) 

AiL-nEVOU'RlNG a (fmmo// and de- 
vom ) That eats up every thing (Pope) 

ALI EOANY, or ApRal ACtrtAN 
TAINS, the general name of a bug range 
mountains in North Amerioa> hc^Vroen me 
Atlantic, the Mississippi, aiid^tbe !|IIey 

extend north-easterly and 8outh-w0StCf|y< nea^tly 
parallel with the sea coast, about & 

length, and from ()0 to 200 in breafhh,^ 
diflcrcnt ridges which compose this* iiumoil^ 
range bavt diftcicnt nimc', in the 
St If 18 Advancing from the Atlantic, thefitsii; 

ridgt m Pennsylv inia, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, is ihe Blue Ridge, or South Moun- 
tain, from 130 to 200 miks from thO sea, an<l 
about 4000 feet high from its base Ik tween 
this and the North Mountain, spreads a large 
fertile vale Next lies the Alleganv, which is 
the pniicqial ridge, and Ins been ((escriptively 
called the brick-bone of the United States- 
Beyond this is the long ridge called tile Laurel 
Mountains, in a “pur of which, m lat 3^, is a 
spring of water, fifty foct deep, very cold, and 
as blue as indigo From these several iidges 
proceed inn uincrahle nameless branches or sinirs 
The Kittaliny, or Blue Mountains, run ihrmigh 
the northern parts of New Jersey and Pemi- 
sylvania The general name for these moun- 
tains seems not yet: to have been daonumed 
Mr Lvans, an American geographer, calls 
them the Fndless Mountains others have 
called them the Appalachian, from a tnbe^of 
Indians, who five on a river proceeding frhim 
the ridge, called the Appal ichikola Riiit llie 
most common, and, no doubt, tht j ^ 
name, ts the Alle^ny Mounts 
from tlie principal ri^c*^ 
are not confusedly soar 
here and there 
each other, hut 5 

latn ift 



iotuhci^ into the gulf hf Mexico 
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Atl£GATlON s iimm allege) I Af- 
firmation ^ dedaration 53 The alle^ 
or (ShaK’tpeare}* 3 An c^tosei a 

V a (alifgo^ Litin ) 1 To 
aihinti, to declare, to maintam 2 lo plead 
as an exeuse, or at^^tment (iW^e) 

ALLEGEABLh a (from allege) That 
may've alle^d (Brt^'n) 

AJLLEGjEAS, a stud nnnafacturcd m the 
Boat Indies, sometimes of cotton, at others of 
herbs spun flax 

ALLE'CrEMENf s (horn allege) The 
same wuh allegaltm 

ALLih GfcR 1 (from allege ) He that 
iJleges 

ALLECSANCE* ip. law, is flic tie which 
binds the snVjecttofrie Ung, mrcumi forthit 
proteOtidn wmeltilm lung aflord^ the <»nb)cct 
*1 ^Inng itself substantial bart of it, is 
foundetl in refsqnand the nature ot^vemment , 
the anp the fotrp ^ d<;nved to us inun 
our Gottne nnoestois In Butam, on us be« 
comtx^ ^ SeUM principlp of tenure, that all 
ian4$ p k|ngoom wem holden of the king 
$li pnd loro paramount, no oath 

Ipi ^|3»t^f^fea% <3aald ever be taken to inferior 
pa^t of allegiance was neccs- 
||tin^00fi|^nad Id^tb^pex^ of the king alone 
the term of allegiance wns 
^ ^td^signify all other engagements 
^ subjects to their prince, as 

duties wnich were simply and 
tnftsbiy ^rntoml , ind tlie oath of allegiance, 
a» «iimmisti.red in Luj^l md for upw irds of 
tears, contuned i promise to l»e true 
and mtliful to the king md Ins licirs, '\nd truili 
and faith to bear of life nnd limb ind terrene 
honour, and not to know or hear of iii) ill oi 
damage intended him, without defending him 
therexTom But, at the Revolution, the terms 
of this oath Ixring thought perliaps to favour too 
inuch\ the notion of non-resistance, the present 
form w IS introduced bv the <on\ciition par- 
liament, whirh IS more general and dete* inmate 
thin the former , the subject only pronnsing 
“ dvat he will be fauhful and heir true alUgi- 
anc< m the king, without mentioning “ his 
heirs, or s(x( dying in tli< Iei«t wherein that 
iHcgi nice consists 1 his oith must U t\kcn by 
all jier^ons in my oflicc trust, oi employment, 
and ma^ he tendered by two lusticts of the 
peace tp any iierson whom they shall suspect of 
diSaOeiiipn And the oadi of allegi met luiy 
K tenuerod to all persons ibovt tht age of 
years, whether natives, denizens, or 

ahetis 

liesule^theise express engapmenti?, the 
>hol<*sJ:lut there is an implied, ongm il, 
.Oiving from every sub- 
lodently to any 
fwhject never 
' Alie* 
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vendbn'parliaxnGnt^ which uiiroduced the baftisr 
of alle^nce m its prwttmt fornji, did not mtetid 
to exclude all resistance^ Since ihe very kxithdr 
nty by which the members sat tojjether, 

Itself the effect of a successful oppositioii td 
acknowledged soverei^ 4 >^Again The allcgi<* 
ance alien e dctjcribecf crm only be understood 
to signify obedience to lawful commands If,^ 
therefore, tlie king should issue a pTOclamatioii^ 
levying mont) or imposing any servia or rc* 
<^traipt upon the subjtct, beyond what the law 
authorised, there would exist no sort of oblw 
gation to obey siuh a proclamation, tn conse* 
qiience of h iving taken tht oafli of allegiance — 
Nei Aer can allemance be supposed to extenA 
to the king after lie is actually and absolutely 
deposed, mivcn into exile, or otherwise Irender* 
cd mca]iable nf cxexctsmg the rcg.il oflice. 
The promisti^of alk^^iancr that the 

person to w horn the pomtso laAiade continues^ 
king, that Is, cDiitinues to exercise the power, 
and afford the protection, which belong to the 
oflico of kmgi for it is the possession of these 
which makes such a particular person tlie ob- 
ject of the oaih 

AELEGIANT o arrom allege) Lo)al, 
conform iblo to thccluty of allLgiuicc {Shak^p ) 
ALIJ^GORICAL All ego rick a 

(from allegory) After the mimier of m dl- 
Icgorv , not ml, not literal {Pope) 

ALI 1‘GORICALLY ad (from allegoiy ) 
After an allegorical manner {Pope) 

To A LLLGORIZE v a (from allegory ) 
To turn into allegory, to lorm an allegory, to 
take in a sense not literal {Lockt) 

AJ 1 KiORY, a figure in rhetoric, which 
consists m choosing a sec ondary subject h iv mg 
all Its proj)crtics ami tircumslancts resembling 
those of the pnncipil subject, and describing 
the former in such a manner as to represent 
the latter The principal subject is thus kept 
out of view, and we arc left to discover it by 
ri flection Uric cannot be i fmr or more 
ec rrtc I ilk loi\ lb m that m Psal Ixxx where a 
vineyard is made to represent God sown people 
tlie Jew a 

Nothing gives greater pleasure than an alle« 
gory, when the rejirescnlativc subject bears a 
stiong analogy, in all its circumstances, to that 
which is represented But some writers are 
nnlticky in their choice, tlie analogy being ge- 
nerally so faint and obscure, as rather to puzzle 
than to please Allegories, as well as meta- 
phors. and siinihes, are unnatural in expressing 
my severe passion which totally occupies the 
mmd On this account the language which 
Shaksneare puts into the mouth of Wohey 
afur nis fall, however beautiful, is open to 
censure 

1 hia IS the Sftate of man to-day he puts 
forth 

The tender letiycs of hope, tofmornm^ 
blossoms 

And bears his blushing bohoura thitjk upton 
him 

The third day comes a frosj, * &c &c 
Such ar exulierance of allegory and metafiHor 
asivtmeetwiA m this spt^y never W 
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ibffUp oTft m deep diBtiess^ overwheimed 
with ^lef 

JJXh.G'RANZA,. a small island of Africa* 
and one of the Cam^ries^ lying to the north of 
Criaciosa^ to the north-west of Rocca, and to 
the east of St Close There are several castles 
to defend the harbour 

ALLEGEl (Grt^no't, a celebrated musi- 
cal composer, was bom at Rome He became 
a ainget m the pope’s chapel, in 1622 His 
comfXkSittons are still retained m the pontihcal 
chapel The chief is the Miserere, which 
IS always sung on Good Friday Pope Clement 
XIV sent a magnificent copy of it to our 
present king, in 17^3 Allegri died in 1672 

ALLEGRO, in music, a word used to de- 
note one of die distinctions of time Alkgro 
expresses a sprightly, quick motion, the quick- 
est of ah exceptitig presto The usual distinc- 
tions succeed each other m the fiallowing order 
grave, adagio, largo* tivace, allegro, mo presto 

AC-LEIN (JTos^h), the son of Tobias Al- 
lein, was bom at the Devizes m Wiltshire, In 
1633, and educated Oxford In 1665 he 
became assi<ttant to Mr Newton, in Taiinton- 
Migdalcn in Somersetshire, but wi^t depm^ed 
for non-conformity He died in 1603, ngtd 
thirty-fi\c He was a min of gr^it learning, 
and greater chirity, preserving, though a non- 
conformist and a sev ere suHtrer on that account, 
great respect for the church, ind loyalty to his 
sovereign He wrote several books of piety, 
which are highly esteemed, but his Alarm to 
uriconv erted Sinners is more famous th in the 
rest There hive lietn luaiw editions of this 
little pious work, the sile of which has been 
very great, of the edition I672, there were 
20,000 sold , of that 167a, with thi« title, A 
sure Guide to Heaven, jU 000 1 here wis 

also a large impreasion of it with its tirst tillt, 
in 1720, and several of later ditc 

AI LELENGYON, a kind of tributary con- 
tribuiiun which the rich in inciciil times, 
paid for the poor when absent in the iniiics 

yALIEI UlAH, or Halleluiah, I word 
signifying, Pr use the Lord, to be met with 
cither at the beginning or end of some psalms 
such IS Psalm cxlv and those that follow, to 
the end AUeluiah was sung iqion solemn days 
of rejoicing, Tobit, chap xiii v 12 It was 
afterwards transferred from the synagogue to 
the church, and so much energy has bicn ob- 
served in this term, that the ancient church 
thought proper to preserve it, without translat- 
ing It either into Greek or l^tin, for fear of 
imp^mng the genius and softness of it The 
fourth council of Toledo prohibited the use of 
It in times of Lent, or other days of fasting, 
and m the ceremonies of mourning 
ALLBLUJAH, <from -f thry hallelu jah^ 
t}w Lord he praised^ Hcb ) Woodsorrel , so 
called from its paany virtues Oxali$, which 
see 

ALLEMANDE* a gitive slow kind of 
music^ invented by the Germans, generally 
compo^ itruie common tune of four crotchets 
inahm^ In Genjokny and Switzerland tfwjr 
bat^e «^d|Kikee aim same name^ which la 


written in common tune of two crotchets M 
a bar 

ALLEMANNIC, in ageneml sense, some^' 
thing rdatmg to »,he ancient Germans The 
word IS also written Alamanntc, Alemannic, 
and Alcmaiuc It is formed from Alomanm, 
AUemanni, or Alamanni , the name whereby 
the German natipn was anciently known In 
this sense we meet with AUemannie history, 
Allemaumc language, Allcmaniiic lavi^i, Ac 
Goldastus, and ollibn, have published col- 
lections of writers on Allemaniiic aiSairs Al- 
leminmcarum rcrum *iCriptores 

ALLEN (Thomas), a great majdtemaUcian, 
was born at Uttoxeter, m btafiordshire, m 
3a42, admitted of Trinity CQile§m, Oxford* 
1 j61, and look his degree of M A^, III jl667 
In 1 570, he removed to Gloucester-hall, where 
he devoted himself chiefiy *0 the study of the 
mathematics Robert, earl of Leicester, wotdd 
h ive procured him a bishopric, but he declined^ 
tlic offer through his love of reiirement and 
study Thit nobleman placed bO much con- 
fidence m his abilities, as to consult him bn 
the most important affairs of state He pub- 
lished, in Latin, the second and thud hoOKS bC 
Ptolemy, ^^On the Judgment of thoShus,*' 
with an expositiou He died at Gltidcester^ 
hall, OKford, in 1632, aged gO yeaix Mr 
Burton, the luihor of his funeta} OratK>n« 
calls him ** the veiy soul andsun of alt theinit- 
thcniciticians of his i^c , * and Seldoh bf 

him, as a |x»rson ol the ino«t extensive icaj^tliift 
\nd ronsiminiatt judgment, the ornam^t ^ 
Oxford 

Al r Ml, whtii used by ancient writers, has 
a supeil itivi sigiuhcation So allergood is the 
grcdUst good 

Al itR, i river of Oenmnv, rises in the 
duchy of Migdiburg, pissts by Luneburg, 
/til, Ac and joins tht v\eser, a little below 
Vcrdeii 

AI I r RION or AtFRioy, 111 heraldry, a 
SOI t of nj^lc w ithout beak or feet, hav irig ik>- 
tliing perfect but the wings They differ front 
m inlets by having their wings expanded 

Al Lh.SIS, from another ) 

In mechtinc, change from sickness to health, 
rtcov eiv 


ALl hVEURE, the smallest topper com 
struck in Sweden 

7 c Al LP VI ATE V a {aUevo, Lit ) To 
make light, to ease, to soften {Biniley) 
ALI32 VIA^ION s (from alleviate ) ! 
The act of making light (South ) 2 That 

by which any pom is eased, or fault extenuatca 
{Locke) 

ATfUEY s, (allfc, Fr ) 1 Awiafkim^Jl 

garden (Dnjden) 2 A passage 
narrbwar than a street 
ALLEYN (Edward), f ' 
colk^j, in Surrey, nmk \ 
acqan>^ great 

... 

ym ls%i«bpes;i^yi. tjii* 0 * IfrB «» 

nrfaile towns penodattos <to imnicttir of 
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ivikMi 90 frijghtenod hiip, that he 
«enoua» md left ofl that profiwS^ion Ke hue! 
the ibufidation of his cpllego m l6l4^ and 
completed It in ]6l7* at thcexpcnceof tO,OOOl 
He uien endowed it with $00i per anuup* 
Ibr the niaintcuaiioe oi one master and one 
vrttvden (wlio must be miuiamcd, and ulnars 
the nime of Alleyn, or Allen), and four 
leUows, of 'whom three arc to be elet||i;ymcn, 
and the fourth an organist , besides m poor 
men and ix, women, with twelve poor boys, 
who are to fciu edueaud tdl the age of fourteen 
or sifltteen, when they are lo be apprenticed out 
to some trade 'nils building is culled <*Thc 
college of God’s gift ’ He was hinidclf the 
tim master He died >n IbCO, and was buried 
in the chspel of the college 
AX«LrPDUliS s (trom all and fotir ) A 
low gjstne at cnvdVPlayed by two 
ALli^GOCi]) EngliA mercury The lul- 
gatrnamfi for the clienopodtvdn boiiits He uncus 
ckfldiiliiius$ a ^ant which may be boiled for 
4{>tnacb« and whmh is in no degree inferior 
to It 

$ (from all and had, for 
hcalA,.) All hcaii^ (^si/sA)« 
AiXhHAMX>W Ali-Hallows s (from 
All samh-div 

ALJLHAI4X>WN a (from all and JmU 
tnhc about All Stuuts-day {Shaki i 
A^HAtLOWS, a small island noted irr 
III Ssjhefy, at the N W corner ot l^oaiona, 
m the Orkneys 

AUt-^HAlLOWTlDL t (^ccAtL-n\L- 
liOWK ) The term near 411-v*uut (^Batoh) 
ALL^Hl* AL, clown’s Stc S r ac h y s 
Aivif-iiEAf., Hercules s Set Uekaclil m 
and Paitinaca 

ALUA* a small rnci of Ilaly, in the tcr- 
ntory of the Sabines, to wbuh Virgil uiuiexcs 
the epithet of ** ml lustuni noiiicn in dhision 
to the defeat of the iloiuan umy by tlu G uils 
on the banks of this rn tr, in the } nr of llcmie 
3h3, v/hen 40, (KX) Homans \urc either killed 
or put to (light 

A1 LI \NCF, in the civil and canon law, 
the relation hewtinti^o psisoiis, or two ia> 
xmbca, contracteil bj marriage 

Alliancf, is also used to sigiify a treaty 
entered Into by sovereign princes or states, for 
tbCjir mutual vfety or defence 

Alliance , is that whercbj the con- 
tiaKCtiHR pariies engage to stand by and assist 
«aeh lnQwif against any }iower that shall attack 
either 

€iffenme Alliance, implit^ an agreement 
bdween powers, whereby they engage them- 
to attack jomUy adme other prince ox 

rtP, f , from allttm, 

' gClemhUng gorluk) 
pr stinking 
I this name 
yiimimi 
ilppnu- 

, , ,, ‘ vmhci are pofiY^ftaiy dk* 

dniwHc, and aintiicorbbttc 
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ALLtCA, in etitoxnology, a speciw of 
pilio tiyniphalis ' 

AlXiriEMCY a (a/hew, I atm) The 
power of attracting any thihg {^lanviHe) 
ALLILH, a de^rtment ot h ranee, it is so 
call^l from a river which Hows by MmillneSf 
and faUs into the f^ure above Orieuis 

To A'LLIGAn5 V a (alh^o, Lat ) To 
lie one thing to another , tp unite 
AiLlGATI, the basest kind of Homan 
slaves, who were usually kept fettered 

ALI IGATION, a rule m aritlunetic, by 
which are resolved questions which relate to 
the coin{K)unibug or mixing together of divers 
simples or ingredients^ being so called from 
alligan , to tie or connect togc ther, probably 
fmin certain vincula, orcrookert ligatures, com* 
moiily used to Connect or bind the numbers 
togi ther 

Alligation 18 of two kmds^ medial and al- 
ternate 

^l/igalwn Medial is the method of finding 
the rate or quality of the composition, from 
having given the rites and quantities of the 
simples or ingredients 

Kule niuliiply each quantity by it** rate, 
and add all* the products toi^cditi iluii divide 
the sum of llu products i>v the sum of ilie 
quaniitu or whole compound, and the quo- 
tiint will b( ilit rile sought 

lorcxnMpl , Suppose it were required to 
nij\ tog< (her SIX gillons oi wim, woilli is a 
fjTillou , 8 ^alloiii, worth (v the gallon , and 4 
gillons, worth Hs the g lion, and to hud tho 
worth orv alnc,per g dim, ot tlu w hole mixture 
(,al ‘‘ products 

litre 6 mull by ^ giv s 34) 

8 0 4S 

4 8 

wliolf romp sum of proA 

Then 18) I or 6js is the rate sought 
108 


Alligation Altnnalc is the method of find- 
ing tilt quantities of ingredients or simples, ne- 
c esMiy to form a couqionnd of a given ntc 

Hult 1st Place the given rates of tlie sim- 
ple's in a column, under j^h other, noting 
which lates art less, and wfflich aic greuterihan 
the projKised compound 2d ( ounec^or link 
with X crookt d line, each rate which is less 
than the proposed connxmml rile, with one or 
any number oi those which are greater than 
the same , and every greater rate with one or 
any number of the less ones 3d Take the 
dmcrcnce between the given compound rate 
and that of each simple rate, ami set tins dificr- 
cucc opposite cverv rate with which that one is 
linked 4th Then if only one difference 
stand opposite any rate, U wul be the ijitnntity 
belonging to that rate} but when there are se- 
veral cbffereuccs to any one, take their sum for 
Its quantity 

Ar example. Suppose it were required te 
mix togeihor gold ot varknu degrees of hne- 
iiess, vi% of 19 , of 2G ^ 123 earacte fine. 



Aht^ 

the xaisttiite AsilL be i>f 20 eerects fiiEie« 

Hemec, 

Rat^ Sum of Dlffs 

Of^r. ^ caiacts fine, 

i+’Msssf 

That », th^re tamt be an equal quantity of 2i 
SitiA 23 caracfa fine^ and 4 tubes as much of ig 
caracta fine ' 

Various lunUations, l)Oth of the comj^nQd 
and the mgmdients, may he conceived, and in 
such cases, the differences arc to be altered 
pr^rtionally ' 

Que^lions of this sort ar6 however common- 
ly best and easiest resolved bj common algc- 
bnij^ of \ihich they form a species Of indeter- 
minate probiems, as they admit of many, or 
an tndehmte number of answers 
AXf IG \TOR A species of the genm 
Laccrtd Its speclbe character is, head flit, 
imbricate, nape naked ^ ta4 above wqh two 
rough lateral lines tt inhal^its the centiral 
iTirts of \menca la less thin the crocodile, 
out rchcmbks it itt habits ami voracity See 
I ACERTA 

Alligator pear, m botan) See Lao- 

RUS 

A'i LIGATt^RE s (from alhgate ) The 
]i;p,ature by which two things are joined toge- 
ther 

ALLTO'NIA In botany, a genus of the 
clibs ind Older letnndna momgMiii Com- 
niou calyx oblong, simple, thic^-flowertd, 
proper, obsolete, superior, corollets irregular 
receptacle naked The only known species is 
a native of South Aintnca 

ALLIO 1 II or Alio i h, an Ar-ibnii word, 
litenlly denoting i hor«e it was originally 
applieo to rich of the three c hicf slar^- in the 
tail of Ursa Major, but is no v confined to the 
first of these, marked i by Bayer 
ALLl'SIOX A {alhrio a///s//w, Lat ) The 
act of atnking one thing again&t anothtr 
{Wfiodwurd) 

AW^W^RATION, an ornament of which 
language appears to be capiule It is chiefly 
used in p^jftrv, and consists in the rqjetuion 
of the sam® letter at ceitain intervals ft some- 
times deforms lan^iage, however, instead of 
adorning it, esper laHs^ in prose compos Ltlons^, 
and on Alls account, as well as the tnv lal dc^ce 
of which ittaches to it even when 

judiciously applied, critics in general disregard 
It, Ith^iPOttb furnish numerous instances ot 
ahiteration, most of them perhaps accidental 
Johpson cites the following line from 
as aij mstanee 

, < * Bej^emoth biggest I orn — * 

But Jroy’? abound with alliterations, 
aimok eveiy strophi commenting and con- 
an alliterative line 
seisse thee, ruthkss king 
* Tq^^h-born //oel s /mp, or soft £Iewe/- 

^ Wh^v^ ^ eoarp, and aocave the M?oof ’* 
we OUT vengeance fi?e€p, and ra- 
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^ Rfc^tfdtes of the jiweepmg wliiAwitrfb 


That hush’d ui tom rc^iOse, hw 

cv’nmg 

From Mr Pope we inay also draw an example 
Eternal beaubes grace thLihimngiccnc, 
jFiclds ever jMh, and proves for ever 
green * 

And one from Shakspeare 

iiad my sweet ffatiy f^ad but their 
numbers. 

This d ly might 1, Aai^tng On BTotspnr** 
neck, 

/Jave talked ” Bfen IV panh a^t 2^ 
ALL JUDGING, a (from <tU mdjudgii ) 
Tbit has the sovereign right of judgimeat 
(RcM>e) , 

AI LIUM Garlic A gtnus of the 
and order hexandria ihono^knia, thus choraop 
leri«5ed Corol sis>,-petalkcb Sjjwadmg, apatlie 
bifid, tna^-flowered, umbel crowdeoj sughia 
simple Fifty species of this plant have bena 
traced through tne different jiarta of 
and four or five other species m die West 
Indies and America Those mostooniAmn to 
ourselves are, 1 A sativum Common |^(ch- 
2 A s^otodoprasum Rocambolo ‘ A 
escdonicuni bchallot Eschalot^ ^ Am 
ursinum Ramsons f) A c^pa Giiiod. 
6 A fistulpsum Welsh onion Liboute 7- 
A schaenoprasum Gives or cKl%a$4 
medicin'il uses of gaihcHf are V 

f iven as in expectorant in pituitOus 
ts utility, IS a diuretic, in dmpsm, 
considerable It is also esteemed as an bntliAl^ 
rointic, ind the decoction of the roOt is of 
infin te service in calrulous and gravelly COm- 
plaiiitb Uhe sjriip and oxyiiiel of gsrlick am 
expunged from our phanuacopiciab, is tliC 
swillowing of the root in »m ill pieces is C0H'% 
sukicd the best wsvof ndiiiinistcringit 

\LL-KN0W1NG a ifinm all dAd know ^ 
Omniscient, -ill wist (^Atteriiny') 

ALLO a commercnl town on the Fritli 
of borth, m Clackinauumsliire It coaSfstS 
of one spacious street wtll paved It has a 
glasshouse, and other manunctures , and baa 
5214 inhabitants Lat of) 10 N Lon 3 
45 W 

ALLOBROGES, m ancient geomphy, the 
mhalutahts of that part of Gallra Narliohensis, 
which was Separated between the iivers Isara 
to the south and Hhodanus to the north, and 
the Lacus Lemanus , comprehending a gre^t 
part of the countries since 1 nown by the nutnei 
of §aVoy, Dauphine, and Piedmont Tbmir 
metropws was Vienna Cicero 
commends the Allobroges for 
but Horace (Epod xvi ) rep 
account of their fondness 
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AlfLODlARlUS^ the owner of «n «Ud- 
diiinu . ' 

AtwDIUM, 6r, Alleud^ denotes knda 
whinh are the absolute property of their owner, 
without being obliged to pay any service or 
a<d^nowledgaient whatever to a superior lord 
See Fei^ and Feodal System ^ 

A1j>1X)GIA, m antiquity, denote winter 
niters appointed for the soMiery 

AIXOjNGF (aWonge, Fr ) 1 A pass, or 
ihriist with a rapier 2 A long rein iti which 
a horst is exercised 

To ALLO O t; 0 To set on , to incite a 
dog* ^ crying alloo 

AXLOQr Y s I^ai ) 1 he act 

of spcakuifg to another, address, conversation 
To ALL()T V u (from let) i To di- 
stribute by lot Si Tn grant (Dfyden) 3 
1o dmtrjihuto , to give each his share (Tat ) 
allotment r (from ailot ) Thcp^irt, 
tbe shaft!, the portion granted (Holers) 
AXEtyrftlOPHAGlA, (alfotnophagia, 
«> f a frotti Coreira, and 

fayn^ /« > A synonym of pica (hec riOA ) 
in Feg^Vs Nosology it sigatftea the greedily 

eating things f<»r f^ 

A£l/Irt^rERy r (from ) That which 
h giracildl to «i>y particular person in a dis- 
tnbaUO% (^i4i^earr) ‘ 

5ra AiWW s a (allouer. Ft) I To 
adxiiilt^ <0 contradict (Kocke) 2 To 
zOaintaid as right {Shahpeare) 
3* ' To gnmt , to yield ( Locke) 4 lo permit 

5 To authorize ( 

To give to, to pay to (^Waller) 7 lo 
ibake abatt ment, or prov ision {Addison) 
ALI^OWABLIZ a (ftoni allow ) 1 Fliat 
maybe aclmittedw ithnut contradiction Ci^ro»»w) 
Si Lawful, not forbidden {Atlcrlmrtf) 

AIJ OWABLENESS s (^Tom a I lowall f ) 
The qiiaiitV of being dlowahlc , lawfulness, 
cp^cmption from prohibition {South) 

AlJjCyWANC^b j (troin al/ou ) 1 Vd- 
ilt*s»sion without contnadiciiou {lode) 2 
Sanction, licence {Hooka) 3 Permission 
{Locke) 4 A settled n»1cfor my use {Bacon) 

5 Abatement from the strict rigour of a law, 
dc mand {Su ift) 6 Established character 
iShakspcGT^) 

zVLtX.>\, or Allav, m the business of 
d^nihg, &c a proportion of a metal 

miugled with a finer or purer Muitcrs never 
aoy gold or aiKcr com without alloy, 
atwi^ya imxmg some copper with those two 
mplais, accotding tp a certain proportion Brass 
i IS m^e 0f an alloy of copper, mixed with 
r parts ^ fine silvef Jewellers, gold and 
{ smdlls, a;r^ obliged to use alloy in the 
-iii A -"wvoA The standard of gold 

jld» and two 
the standard 
eights 
or ah 
tjhe 
the 





pence it ihust otherw ise cdst if thby were to be < 
refined 3 The necessity of rendering them 
harder, by mixing some parts of other metals 
With them, tpofeventtHediminiitioii of weiglit 
by wearing, m passing fiom hand to hand 
4 The mdtingjm foreign gold or com which 
IS alloyed & The charges of coinage, which 
must pe made good by the profit arising from 
the money coined 0 and lastly, The duty 
bi longing to the sovereign, on account of the 
power he has to cause money to hi' coined m 
nis dominions 

AtroY, in chemistry, is used m a more 
general sense to denote the union of different 
metallic matters, by which their density, spe- 
cific gruUy and other properties are changed * 
or a combination of any two or more metaU 
into one homogeneous mass, in distinction 
from mere mechanical mpttnres, whicii, how- 
ever, are somethpea not ^Iv known fiom 
genuine alloys * 

As all metaU* exc^t mcrcvir)', are naturally 
in a solid st ite under tne common temperature, 
the first thing necessary for their union is that 
at least one of them be milted, they thtii 
unite, like all bodies which reriprocjllj dissolve 
each other, and form compounds which have 
tlic mixt properties of the component sub- 
stances In these meUlhc alloys, however, 
phenomeni are frequently observed which de- 
jwrt from the general rules of combinations , 
tliesc ire occ»isioned by the nature of the pro- 
ce^s, which is lally fxvourable to intimate 
mivtiire as to chemical romhination, and 
therefore it is no wonder that tin sc two cir- 
cumstances are often coiifoiintU d with each 
other 

To distincuibh these vanous methods have 
been dev istd, sucli as fusing the mass witli as 
little heat as jxissible, and keeping it in this 
state till its comixmcnt parts separate from each 
other by their specific gravities,— tompanne 
tlie prvptrties of tiie compouri<l with those of 
Its elements, — rcni irking the change which 
takes place in ductility, colour, and fusibility, 
an increase of which usually indicates a chei 
mical uUion , — ^l)ut these methods are often too 
inaccurite, and liable to too man) Exceptions, 
to be absolutely dependefl u|)on, or universally 
adopted It is to be lamented that the subjeiA 
of alloys has received less notice than any other 
branch of chemical cnqiury, and uiuch less 
than Its importance deserves Many pe- 
culiar diffiinilties attend the im estimation of die 
general principles according to which metab 
att on each otiier, and the general phenomena 
necessarily attending such action , it is a sub^* 
ject that may demaud the abilities, and wiU 
recompense the attention, of the greatest and 
most atciiraie philosopher ' To the incentive, 
furnished by this passage from AeCs's CJyclOr 
p^ia, we beg leave to our wiah^ that die 
exertions of the most abk diemists may be 
directed to a pursuit so necessafy and so iisefuh 

Several of the aSoys use in the 

arts , as brass, which is OdInpoM of copper 
and zuic , beU-metal, itfosie, m>mposia of 
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topptr tin , pewt^, of tin> lead, and an- 
Uitidnv, soft !»oJaer» 6i biainuth and tin ^ 9n«* 
cnki, for reHeettng tejlcsscopes, of copper^ tin, 
and ars«mc, Ptocirbeck , pnnee^s metal, &;c 
whudi see under tbear respective names The 
alloys m general will be treated of at the same 
time with the different metals of which they 
are composed, or with which they are found 
native C onibmattons of the metals , with 
mercury are cdled amalgims, for an account 
of which, Amalgam 

ALL-POWERhUL a {hom all mdpow- 
erfut ) Almighty , omnipotent iSwift) 

ALL SAIN ft-DAY s The day on which 
there IS a general celebration of the saiiits , tlie 
fir&t of Novcititicr See A L i -s a i vts 
ALL-SEP i) See Li no m 
ALL-SFLING a (from all and ste) 
That beholds c\ery thing (Drvdtn) 

ALL SPICE Sec Myrtus and Pi- 

MF NTO 

AlLSUFPraENT a (from and rw/- 
Jicient ) Sufficient to every thing (Norm) 
lo ALLU'DE V n (al/ado^Lat ) To have 
»ome reference to a thing, widiout the direct 
mention of it , to hint at {Burnei) 

ALI UM See Alxjm 
ALLU MINOR s {aflumer, Fr to light) 
One who colours or paints upon pajjcr or 
parchment {Cowell) 

To ALLU RF V a (/iwrer, Fr) To entice 
to any thing {Mtltim) 

Allure s (from the verb) Somelhitig 
setup to entice other things to it {Hayuaid) 
Al LU lib MEN 1 V (from allure ) En- 
ticeuieiit, temptatioii of pleasure {Dryden) 
ALLU'Rl It s (from aliur9 ) Enticer, en- 
veigler 

ALLUTIINGLY ad (from a/^arc ) In an 
alluring iruinner , enticingk 

ALLURINGNESS a (from allujiug) 
Enticement, temptation by proposing plea- 
sure 

ALLUSION s (a/Zi/sio, Lat ) A hint , *in 
implication {Burnt t) 

Allusion, Allusio, in rhetoric, i figure 
whereby something is applied to, or understood 
of aiiotricr, by nason of some similitude of 
name, or sound The word is formed of ad, 
and ludere, to play 

ALI U'SIVE a {alludo, allusum, Latin ) 
Hinting at something (Zfofirm) 
AflUSIVELY ad {{mm allusive) In an 
allasne m inner by implication {Hammond) 
ALLLPSIVENESS a (fromd/Wc) Ihe 
quality of being allusive 
ALLUVIAL LIMESTONE, a sou of 
atone ^uml in many districts, supposed to 
have been formed in the earliest ages of the 
world by the deposition of calcareous matters 
held ta the state 6f solution m water 
ALLtT'VION » ialluvto, Ut ) 1 TJic 
carrying of any thing to something else by the 
footlon of water S The thing came^y 
water to aometihti^ else (Cowell) 3 The 
gradbal m^jease ot land along the sea shores, 
oay tha haaiia of rivers The civil law places 
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alluvion among the lawful means of acquisition; 
and defines it to be a latent, iinperceptiblo 
accretion *-*-Hen)Ce, when any considcraWo 
portion of ground is torn awaj at once, by an 
inundation, and iped to some neighlAOuring 
estate, this is not acquired by right of alluvion, 
but may be chimed agam by the former ow ner 

ALL-WISE fit (from ml and wiao > Posscst 
of lufiiiite wisdom {Prior) 

2d ALLY w a {allied. Ft) I lb unite 
by kindred, friendship, or confederacy {Pepe)^ 
2 To make a rclatiou between two things, by 
sf mill tilde, or any other me im {Dry den) 

Ali Y a {alhc, I’r ) One umtedby some 
means of coniicvion {1 empic) 

AI MAA( , or Almach,^ a sta; of the 
second magmtuile, marked y tii Andromeda a 
left fiKit 

AL^IADIE, a kind of African canoe, or 
sm*ill vessel, about four fathoms kmg, u>m«» 
inoiily rnadt of bark 

Alma DIE, is also th6 name of a khitl of 
ioiig-bo-ns, fitted out at Calicut, whmh are 
eighty feet ui length, and sixt or seven la 
breadth 

ALMAGEST, the name of a celobrated 
book, composed by Ptolemy , being a coll^oii 
of many of the observations and problems of 
the ancient*?, relating both to g^metrf and 
astronomy In the original Greek it was called 
crvyTB^ip q d greatest construction, or 

collection , whicn last word mcgiste, joined to 
the particle al, gave occasion to us called 
almagest by the Arabians, who translated t£ 
into Uuir tongue about the year 800, bjr Order 
of the caliph Al Muimon — The Araluc word 
IS almaghesti Ptolemy was born about tha 
year of Christ 0(), and died in 147, and wrote 
this work, consisting of 13 books, at Alex-* 
andna in Lgypt, where the \nbidns four^ it 
on the capture of that kingdom It was by 
them translated out of Greek, i ito Arabic, by 
order of the caliph Alin union, about the ypar 
Si?7 , and first into I urn about I i?30, by fa* 
vour of the emperor 1 retknc JI Ihe Gieilc 
text however was not known in Eurppe till 
ibout tlu beginning of tlic 1 Jih century, wheat 
It was brought from Couslantinople, then 
taken by the luiks, bv George, a monk of 
Irabezond, who translated it intoLitm, which 
irinsUtion has several tunes been published 
lliccioh, an Italian lesuit, also published, in 
1651, ^)bt>dv of astronomy, which, in imitation 
of Ptolemy, he called Almagtstum Noviuu, 
the New Almagest, being a laige coHectioa 
of ancient and modern onscivations and dis*- 
cov erics, in the science of afcironomy 

ALMAGRA, a fine devp red ochre, with 
some admixture of purple, very heavy, gjpdof 
a dense yet friable struefure, and rou|^j4q<ftV 
surface It adlieres Very firmly to 
melts freely and eisdy in tlie 
austere ana strongly 

the skin in touchil^v. Of 

the ancients It W 

acids, wbWh 

the m ^ vvluch tit 
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a adinity There are immert^ 
quantitiea m rt m many pa^ta (^bptun It m 
vvtd m ipaiitetimg, aiidm niecltciae as aa oetrUi'^ 
ment 

AliMAHEON, or A»i>AtLAH, cahph of 
Ba@ia4» im the urn of Hardiw ol HaSichKl, 
acraf boru about 7B5 On the d^ath of fus 
brother A1 Ansin, m 8U, he obtamed the 
soswateignly, which he adorned by Im \ifUies 
good conduct* lie w*is iond nt leart^ing, 
a^ thdouraged kaiiiud iiien He founded an 
^il^einyat Bagdad, and tnviiecl thithci able 
BjpOle^ra to ttach die languigcs and »cienct8 
He cjakolatcd himself » set of astronomical 
tables, and caused the v\ork^ ot tht most cek- 
bftited ancient authors to be translated into 
Arabc He died in B33 
At*MAN AC K, a book or table, contamuig 
a calendar of days and tnOntlis, the rising and 
setting of 6un» the age ol the noon, the 
whnsca of both Iwninaries, See Authors irc 
ditim with ^^*d to the etymology ol the 
word , ^eomedcm'tng it Irmn tin, Arabic p luclt 
^ a]|dm^h» to count » some from aim mail, 
mew f0(Lfk because the Arabian astrolo- 
gera i«Hsd nt the btgmmng of the year to make 
of dietr epbemertdia) and others, 
from d^e Teutoufc olmacnachte, observations 
m oll l^ Some derive li from the 

Arabic partible al, and thb Greek f^n/ i n onlh, 
Ihe course of the months >ut th 
morit Wnmlc eiymdlo^ appears from the com 
^t.word being composed oi tivo 
Aram onca, A1 Mauack, which signify the 
Jlbw ^ B^^montanus appears to h^ye been 
nrst in Europe who reduced almanacks 
^i^liiin”thisir present form and mahwl, gave the 
characters of each year ind nioniii, foretold the 
and other [diascs, < ah ulatetl the mo^ 
ISoniS pf the planets, Bcc His almanack was 
Arsftpttbhshca m 1474 
Almost ever since almanacks have been 
known, astrokgital and other predictions have 
been considemo* if not as an esstntnl par*^, 'll 
least, as a very useful auxiliary^ this continues 
m be the case to the present aa^ , w ith some 
aUnanai^s^ notwithstanding that most popk 
pretend to disbelieve such prrthctions It is 
a curious fact thu m the year 1800, ahoui 
4HB0>1KH) copies wv re sold of Moure, s Alman ^ck , 
Wb4c other much more useful anil instructive 
blBiaiitAehv, as thp J^dys and Gentlemins 
Xltanea^ wdV confined m their ciu^ulatiou to a 
thousands 

Tbpiedmanack, anneKcd to the book of Com- 
i»o^lN*ayer^ 13 part of the Uw of England, of 
the eotixis must take notice in the rc - 
of Writs, Set Tor ascertaming many 
mstaupes tolative to a uarticular day past, 
liom^ halKdetcrmipt^d by an msptctrtm of 
^ a writ of error from an 
r|H|«§nedwas, that the 
'* I xSunday, the d'^y 
‘ " Sllppeaniig. by 
j,f 4 r, that 
a 

triaii. 
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and. that a trial by jury was ncft necessaiyv 
It was an erro? rn fact, a^d so m 
judgment wav reversed But m aU these cases^ 
the judges, if tliey conceive a doubt, may or* 
dor It to be tried by a jury BUcUt Com 
col ui p ^33 

NoiUiCal Ahmninsl^ and AHrommtcal 
Ephemens, a kind of national almanack;, 
published by aiitictpauon for HP'nral yeara 
btforehmd, for the convcuSence of ships go- 
ing out m on long vovnges it adapted to 
the hrst meridian, and comams, Usidc^ many 
particulars common to other almanacks, the 
suns longitude, right ascension, dtclmation, 
the planets' longitudes, latitudes, tunes of 
passing the me rdiaii, the timds of ‘^olar and 
lunar tebpses, together with those of Jupittr s 
sateUitfs,, the distances of the moon front the 
sun, and ccruin fixeil stats, and, in geocraU 
the ti lies when ^luj remarkable cdcttial ap- 
pearances m IV be seen at the place for whitli 
the ephemeas is raiculatecl ^"his ephemeus 
was proposed by Dr Maskelym ix> he calcu- 
lated for tht meridian of Greenwich, and iIk 
schtme being adopted by the commissioncis of 
lonmtude, the fiist Nautical Aimnnaok wit 
published in I7h7, and they liave been rtgularly 
published ever since, and arc contmutuas far 
as the ye^r 1812 Dr Maskelyae ha^ ilso 
published Requisite Tables to be used with the 
K tutical Lphemcris , which, together witli 
the 1 phemcris, are indis|)eusably necessary m 
most of the methods of iinding the longitude 
now used, and will, even if ibe doctor hem done 
nothing else for the promotion of astronomy 
and iiav igation, ever reflect ujxin him the high- 
est honour, and most lasting celebrity 

It must be confessed, however, that with 
the exception ol the Nautical Almanack, 
Whites Fphemeris, iiul two or three others, 
Jie almanacks published m this country arc 
very inferior in point of utility to what might 
1 Uur ill V be expected, considering the stitcof 
hum 11 knowledge amongst us Instead, for 
example, of pubhijliing countv almanacks 
upon i Single sheet, it would be far more useful 
to iiiaki them occupy a volume Three or 
four contiguous counties might ccmstitute a 
department and tiicn, liesidts the most inte- 
resting astronomical particulars peeuhar to au 
almanack, the following subjects might be 
treated i There might be a succinct geogra- 
phical description of the earth, and of it<« prin- 
cipal divisions, enlarging most upon Great 
Biitain, and the department fot wliioli the 
ilmanack was mtenciod 2 A brief view of 
Uic constitution and government of England 
in church and state, with the name^ of tW 
principal officers in both 3 A sketch of the 
state of agncolture, manufactures, and 
merce m England, and a more minute ac- 
count of their state and annual progress, m^the 
parpcular depanmetit 4 Tht stale of the 
animal, vegetable, ^nd mmemi 
m the department s A tal^le^ ita&pnla- 
ihe births, tnarnages^ and nsmd 

tet9n#flmman]i£»$ instaiioe$ W 
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mea capable cf bearing 
fifcfttis, &:c, 0 EHam|)I<!aoi humanity, co\iragc> 
iStoc iiX the fiepartoiem 7 biate 
«ii rfeligicin* mstruttioit 8 Table* 

of H>etWiSivto<.^ob^ during the pre- 

(eedm^ryeif and other subjects, which 

tk> ootnunicdiaftely otfur to our uunds, would 
furotsh «oof>e for an iiitcrestuig\anctv, yearly, 
und^ the coi > idrwoii of the aim ui icks of the dif- 
femit de^ ai imcntb, would have a strong ten- 
dency to dhluse more widely the b aefits rt-- 
iiulung from agricultural, coniuiercnl, huraiy', 
and mor»l, improvement 

Almanack, among mtiquo^i xkimlol 
instrument mtJuUy of w ood, in crjbed withva- 
TiouijL %ur;rf‘ Aftd llumc charactcT>, and reprt- 
aenliAg the order oi the feasts, d \ys of the week, 
and other matters nccessarv to he known 
throughout the year aim in. ks oi this kind 
were used by the ancient n >rthern muon , 
and art ki o\ u by various names, as rnistocVi, 
pnmstirns, > mUs, baceuh arm ties, arc 
ALMAiii ^,uiancaent records, the archives 
of a church, m the like. * 

ALMT, or Alma, eingmg and dmcing 
girls in Jbgvpt, who, kke the Itah m improv i- 
Mtori, can occasionally poui iorih ‘‘ unpreme- 
ditated veijse ” They arc called Almc, Iroru 
having reccaved a better education ihiuothei 
women They form a cckbnted soeitiv <n 
that country To be received into it, leeonUu^ 
to Mr Sdwaty, it is necessary to have a c>ad 
vQice» to uudci$tand the luiguige well, to 
know the rules of poetiy, and be able to com- 
l>pse and sing couplets on the sjKit, adapted to 
iiie circumstances of the occasion ^ Ihe tom- 


themadvds, move' than the losers; but 
whole was distributed to the poor 

ALMJENK, in commerce, a weight of two 
pounds, used to we;^ eaUron in several part* 
of the contmenlt of the East Indu s 
ALMHUl^ANS, were the followers of Al- 
menc, or A maun, m the thirteenth century 
i hey mamtamed tliat the power of the I^axlier 
continued no longe* than the Mosaic disjiensa- 
tion , that the empire of tlie Son extencm only 
to me thirteenth century } and that then the 
reign ot the Holy Ghost commenced^ when all 
sdcriniet and external wor'shfp were to be 
abolished, and the silvatton of Christians was 
to be accomplished merely jby intetned acts 
iliunimating grace Iheir morals were as in- 
finious a> their doctrine was absurd 
ALMIGGIM WOOD (Scripture), i* 
thou bt to be that of tht Indiaxt pinc-tiiBej 
\vl being light and white, vyas greatly es- 
i )r linking musical instruments 
V* MiGHlIlSLSS 9 (from altHtghty ) 
Lnhxniutl power, omnipotence, one of the 
attributes of God {Fay lor) 

ALMIGHIV a (from 4 U and n»g/ify) 
Ot nnhmjterl power, oignipotent ((SreweS^) 
ALMO, m ancient gec^raphy, a river of 
1 Uiuin, which, rising near Ikivillae, took a 
uorliicrn chrLCtion, and disehai^d iti^f into 
Iht Tib r to the south west of Rome 

VGMOOXZA, the circuxnieienec of iheas- 
ttol ihc 

AI MOHARRAM, the first month of the 
Arab year 

ALMOND, bitter, common, and sweet. 
See Amyodala 


itaon peoplv, liavc also their Almc They are 

f iris of tlie second class, who try to mnnte the 
>txper, but they have neither their ekgince, 
th^ir graces, nor thvir knowledge 
ALMEIDA, a frontier town of Beira, in 
Portug4* contaiutog about 2SfOO inhabitants 
Lat 40 38 JN* Long 8 15 W 
ACMK^PA, a frontier town of Portugal, on 
the conhnes of Leon The Spamard'i besicgi d 
aufktook U an 1762 Lat 40 45 N Lone 0 

ALMFISARt a cclcbnted game among the 
ancient Arabs, performed by a kind of ca&iing 
^ lots, Wjith arrows, strictly forbid by the law 
MaXiomet, ton account ot the frequent quu- 
leboccaswHted by it 

The xnai^ner of the game was thus a young 
taHtoljbotng brought and killed, was divided 
int^/a number of parts The adventurers, to 
the number of seven, being met, eleven arrows 
^weto nidvtded withoi|t h^s or feathers , seven 
ff ifvmob “wm marW, the lirst with one 
tbf second yritb two, the third with 
tho other four had no marks These 
mkm into a bag, and 

Jkm bdSifcrent person Those 

Jhf narked arrows fell, won shares 
tlie rest to whom 
intided to no |iaft of the 
$#|PPw ^ Ute whole price of it 

of ifae lesb^' 


Almond, African, and Ethiopian., $ee 
Brabejum 

Almovd, or Almak-furnace, isape- 
culiar kind of furnace, used ui redmng, to 
sqiarate all kinds of metalM from ctnders, pM 
of melting-pots, tests, bricks, &c Jt is the 
common melting furnace of the German 
fmeis See Furnace 
Almond-stones See AmycoAljtfs 
AI MONDBURY, a m the West 

Riding of Yorkshire , formerly a Rontan town 
called Campodonunu 

ALMONDS OF THE EARS The ion- 
«ils so called in oominou langu^^ fiom their 
situation and resemblance To n s t L s 

Almonds OF the throat The same 
as Ai MONDS OF THE EARS See ToNSIL* 
ALMONER 111 Its primitive sense, denotes 
an officer in religious houses, to whom belong- 
ed the management and distribution of the alms 
of the house By the ancient canons, all mo- 
nasteries were to spehd nt lea^t a tenth pai^^ 
their mcome m alms to the por TWufotonAf 
of bt Paul s 1^ to dispose ot 
chanty, according to the 
donors, to biiry the poor who 
bourhood, and to breed up 
in^ for the use of the ^ 

canon, all bwhopa m al- 

moners' ^ 

Aemhkeev At- 
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MON£fi» ot ktt'GLAND, an ecclestastir^ 
genmily a bishop, who has the for- 
feiture or aUi)eodand$> and the gootls of itio^ de 
He, whidl he is to distribute anioug the pmr 
He has also, by virtue of on ductent custom, 
the poivtr of givuig the first dish troin the 
hingH table to v^hate\cr |xx>r person he pleases, 
loslead of it, an alms m money 

ALMONHY, or AuMnay, the office or 
(odgings of iiie almoner, also the place vvhere 
aim VI ere distributed 

ALMOST ud (from o// and morr ) Nearly, 
well in«h {Bentlmf) 

alms, elcemosifna, a general term for what 
ts gneti out of ch.irity to the ixior Anciently , 
the ecclesiaiitics subsisted wholly oil alms, 
which were thus duuled one part was allotted 
to the bishop, another to the priests, and a 
thud to lire deacons and subde^ictins, which 
midc tntir whole subsistcni^, the fourth part 
was (irnpldyjed th ndle\mg die poor, and m rc- 
p;urnig tbff chnrchea 

A'LMSBAliilffiT s (iVofna aim and haslet ) 
The basket m which ptoyisHons are put to be 
> mmiV ■ 


(from alms and deed) 

An act oi charity, aehatitable gift (Sftaksp ) 
A^LMSXaflVm a (from aims and pfta ) 


a ttrom aims and gitfit ) 
‘ thftt Supports otllbTh by his chanty ( Bacofi) 
A s (from alms md house ) 


He I 

AIJ , 

A ho^mttd hjr tlie poor 
A LMbMAN ir md man ) A 

snau iVidjo af Mf 

ALMUOAWTABS^ iy a3tr<m«4ny» arcles 
pamlklloilhbliotii^, Ihuimri^ioj^ss through 
all ^ Iby meriaiaii 'The word is 

Aslrabio astrbnoinors more cOm- 

ly^dy 01^ thetetm pdrallels of altitude 
^ an instrument 

Ihig'vliig'im arch hf llr^, used to take obseivations 
mljiia aiih ahouitho^ibne of its rising and set- 
order to peid ihe amplitude 
JlLM U riUM^ a tor the hcitd, worn 
formerly by ^onksT it ^sdmewhat like the 
square ca^ now m muy^rsities 

ALMQGEA, 111 astrology, a beriain eonP 
Ijamtion m the five plahets,' in res])ect of the 
fim and nioon^ correspondem to that which is 
between thh^Ulr< oi those pl&net'Q, and Uie 
and jnoon’s hours * 

AiAlU^l!M*or AtMup-TRBE, aceirtam 
^land of wObd mentioosed in the first book of 
th \cr fL and 2d Chron ch ti 
was imported by Solomon from 
1 used m the, making of rails, or pil- 
paple IS thouglit to be the same 
^ttmrwim, (^syhich such frequent 
'W^lwMoses 

IPPN,, thq Aiitbic name pf the 

'■ 

UlTRUj^^maaiUo- 
a 

was to 
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measure, or rathdr the nlbasurmg by the ell of 
yard 

ALNEWICK, or Alnwick, the oonuty 
town of Northumberland, with a market on 
Saturday It is a populous and wdil-built 
town, with thn-e gates, seated on the river 
Alne, thirty mjdes N of NewcasUe Lat 5& 
%5 N Long 1 30 W 
ALNIFOLIA beeCLETHRi- 
ALNI-FKUCrtJ See Conocarpus* 
andTHEobnoMA 

AXNIGllT 8 A great cake of w ax, with 
the wick ui the midst iBacon) 

ALNGS (tftR, alun, Heb ) The birch, or 
alder-tree The juice of the fresh leaves of 
this plant, betula, alnus perliculis ramosis of 
Linn^us, tre employed to aiscuss the indurated 
lacteal glands of inftWied bifeasts iii wti nurses 
See Betula 

ALOA, m Greeian imiu|Uity, a festival kept 
by husbandmen m houdur Uf Ceres it greatly 
resembled our llarvest-home* 

AXO£ In botany^ a ^aom of the eless and 
order hexandna monogynia Corol In* 
fertor, with an ei^nd^ ipouth and^lMtanfe- 
roU4 base, calyxle^, filaments inserted into 
the receptacle Its ^leoh^are sevent^iL found 
in difibrent parts of Iffie souiliem Climtites of 
Europe, m A|tn, Afn% dud Amenea, but 
chienv at me wtch only ^met m 

their wpective degms fctf purity, tjie fitst 
beinjlil^ the best^ The follewit^ is the man- 
ner df obtau^i^ them ueep incisions are 
made in the plant, which ^^ually distil a 
juice, whtdi being }X)ur<d off from its fecu- 
lence, IS inspiBsat^ m the heat ot the sun , 
and m that state put into leathern bags under 
the name of soootrine aloes* The juidb ob- 
tamed from the leaves by a slight pressure, after 
liemg m like manner purified and inspissated, 
is tlult denominated he|)atic aloes, or from its 
more common origm, aloe h^badensis* The 
same leaves by a stronger pressure afford other 
juice, which mixed with the dregs of the two 
foie^ing, constitutes the cabalinealpcs^ The 
firbtRinucOntainsmoregUfn hut less resin than 
the twd last, and on this account is a nOlder 
and Im drastic purge The aSoe oonsfiiutCI an 
uig^ei$€)nt m various preparations in medt mo- 
dem fharmacopceias, under the vanmis fijirma 
ol wmes, tmeiures, ptlk, and powders 
Alor, Americak See Aoave 
Atof, WAtsE.* &e StRATJo^rEai 
Aloes liokum *See ALOfift 

ALQETIGA^ u- oloek*} <3o|^tmg 
chiefly of aloea()^s^omn) ^ 

^ * Of these, a. 
di<%#oma With ed^rm laaSeik and 

pa^cd |r%wmcly dwloyed a)s;ao 

wttn|niifoi«i toqcm^ erdix and 
rdS^^usd, to l^a, 

AOij%‘pnClt»r we 

^ idid imdei^ilwiiaiule 

of a^ei df ^dcotra, w&iim h if 

hirei^<ekm|pcdji lat^^ 



'* ALO'FT ttd lift uj>, Dan,) On 

iiigli , abo^e , in thii ait iSuekiing) 

Aloft prep Above {MtUoH} 
ALCKjIANS, ift chtirch-hisftoiy, a liect of 
ancient heretit^, ^ho atMieared a1>but the ettFte 
ei thi dccond centur) They^lemwl that Jesus 
Christ was the Logos, and consequently reject- 
ed the jgosjpel of St John lllfe utord ts ebm- 
ppxinded of the private e m> Oiftl ^oy*r, Q d 
tOitkM Logos Of Pf^ord ' 

ALOGOTROPHIA ftota 


and second leiteH df the Greek alphihel ’IpHte 
number of letters different in the alphabOtiOf 
didereut longUfagen The Lnghsh aluhals^t 
contaih^ 5J4 fetters, to wluch if we add j an^d 
V consonant, the sum will he 26 tlie Trench 
oontaihs 23 , the HohreiV, Chaldee, hyriac, ahti 
Samaritan* 22 each « die Arabic 28 , the Per- 
sian 31^ thO TurKisfi 33 , the Georgian jb , 
the Coptic 32, the Mhsccuite 43, iheGrtik 
84 , the Latin 22 3 the Selatohic «7 > the Dutch 
86^ the Spam h 27 5 the lUlifei JS?0 $ the Shaii- 




'‘mA 


The Ps6jt 


AtOPECtmW Fbst-ml 
of the cfeu$ ehd ontek ti^ahdri^c 
two.veli^ed^ one^dbVvere^ , cd 
It Wf^esf i\k am ,, 

haldta^t^ of % imSesi 


our ornn&mm Thei^^Ptiar 
bflndiU ^ n ^ ^ ^ > 

^ AL<MA>t 


















ALP 

tte more in some UngMases Aiafi m 

others, U follows of course, tlwi the number 
of flementary chAracters, or leuers, must vaty 
in the alnhehets ot different lAOffuuim The 
numbers Mitral are stated at the beginning 
of this article Wc. cannot here enter the dis- 
cussion of the powers, shapes, deftctences, &c 
of the various alphabets, but must content 
ouvSet^es with lading down the scheme of the 
Bh^hIi alphabet, as gueu by Mr bhendan m 
ItisKhetoncal Graninur 
l%e number of simple sounds ui our tongue 
ISd8 

9 VoweU^ 

3 12 3 2 3 lit 

aaa eoo eiu 
hail hat hate beer note noo<ie bet fit but 
w y 

short 00 short ee 
19 CoureaUiirr, 

eb cd ef eg eb el to en ep <r «s et 
ev ea to ,0ih e»h bg* 

f, witfeblmiltt of 4 o» un 

ijf, that of beibtO « 

eSTa-w. 



ALP 

cf those who have open accounts, referring to 
the folios of the leoger where tliey are to bo 
found ^ 

AtiPIIABE^CAl^ *» (.from alpkalet} 
According ui the series of letters (Skijj^) 
ALPHABETICALLY ad In an alpha- 
betical maimer (lioidcr) 

ALPHEUATFR, a fixed star of tlie third 
magnitude in Atmanus 
ALPHECS, m ancient geography, one oi 
the immes of Pisa, in Etruria 
AiFHius, a Tiier of Elis, whose source 
w\s lu il interior part of Peloponnesus, m 
ht bouih-east coast of Arcadia Ihe Olyinpu; 
g inu s were celebrated on tha of uiis 
ii\( I , and Orplieus was wof»hip|)ed as a god 
at OK mpia Thus Pindai 
*< Alpheus, thy itUmortal Hood, 

On his lord's iriamphanthtows 
Th’ Olympic vmhi ^tow*d/* 

Oj« 1. Wto*s Phxdftr# vol V p ^ 
ALPHQNSIN^ Ihtolittlyr Sji^hstoioaut 
for extracting buUto but iTjtothot wounds 
This inatnimto 4totothi otto from tlw 
invetor,. Aljdwjttiwi • l^ystcian 

Naples |ttosbi!iiirt|m which 

are oltod Wh imgt When owsed and m- 


to 

13 Of U^id^p 

bf el to sul er ess er ca etn cthbh erh 

****^*» 'j>rw, 

a ew ttr ev «, <i!th esh ing. 

4 of lystorrd, 

*f to #}h 

Hi^mdkd otoa i»to 
4 XoTief, 
bb ep ev «f 

3 DmrUp 

ed et to to ea ess to to 

^ 4 Phloimr, 

%l| ek d er* 

to bit ih3» * 

‘ (Wer observes, that our alphabet 

fbr the notatioti of the Enjriish 
j^gre tony attunds (br whi^ wg 
«) awl thto td 
m mm loltoo A 
^ph 




opening 

ainl then the ring is pushed from the hafV, 
which means the oiwmches grasp the ball 
so ffnnl) M to extract the ball from the wound 
See Vi ouNDi^ ard fSuRGBRr^ 
ALPUONSOt in biography, tlie name of 
several kings of Portugal 
ALPHONStJAS xTkmgof Leon and Vas- 
ule, who has been surnamed the VVise, on 
account of his attachment to literature, and is 
now more celebrated for having been An astro- 
nomer than a Ling He was DOTH m 1203, 
succeeded bis father Ferdinand til m 1262, 
and d}ed m 1284, at the age of 8l 
This iirince uiiderstofx] astronomy, philoso^ 
ph), atui ht«tioiy, as if he Wl been only a 
snan of letters, and composed books Uiion Uie 
niotious of the heavens, ahd on the history ol 
S^in, yfhith are highly commended •* VI hat 
can be more surmising/* says Marxana, than 
i|to a jpruice, edneatm h^a camp, and handling 
arms from hiv childhood, should have such a 
knowledge staiSii of pluloigiphy, gnd the 
irapsactionsm the woddnaafneti of Insure to 
smiircely acquire hi daeio toretoto? There 
lie es^nlvOOto'booKS ef Aftonsns on the 
pifwions rf to Sttoy ^ SpAin, 

shtQ and torada^eme*^ 
irseita hedv^ered that 
eiefidliof eitorsi and 
a)t^, to 

w n^tktlM 

ijifiM foriiwd fQr<M»i»^nf 
UMlji WM MOpmOMia aibont 


ItsAlaiA liwto waaacoomidaBhA 



Ahp 

of tabbi Ifflae Hazatij^ a l^med Tcw» and the 
Vork cafied the Alphonsine lables, m honour 
of Ulti uHtice^ who was at vast expences ecm- 
fccrnmg them He fixed the epoch of the ta- 
bles to the 00th of May i2o2, being the day of 
his B^cewioti to the throne fhey were pnnted 
for the hist time m 1483, at Venice, by Rad- 
tolt, who excelled tn printing at that time, an 
edition extremely rare there are others of 
14^2, 1521, 1545, See 

Alphousni has bam accused of blasphemy 
and unpiety for having said, *' that f God had 
^sked hu^ s^vicc when he made the ’•voild, He 
woakl haver given hun better conneU ** £i he 
really made use of this language, it must h l. 
been tneant only with an aSusion to the absur- 
dities of the Ptolemaic syiUsam, whudi, as an 
astronomeri,, he could , not Still 

however, afiter fhaic% «fv^ this 

language u sd demand 

densaie, if 
Storys bill U vesta 

and as It ut {fiedhf|wi^P llte chaYaefor Of 

Alphonsus,' whoi^^ci 
fourteen tnnes,*^ ihe it wfar to defty ita 
probabtltty^ thdh fo upoo any 

apok^forit ‘ 

A'CpHUS "Vitdigo aAia* 

Morphaea alba ^ |b^>ra loactdosa ' alba^ ,A 
species of leprosy whh white spdts^ as thoMlof 
the elephantiasis are btadc It is prodiioed 
a peculiar mtatma foesi tO Avaoia and te' 
neighhoturmg couhtties. [ 

ALPPNIA In botany, a esnus of die class 
and order monatidrla mobc^ynia Calyx thtee*- 
toothed, ^e^oab-*YiibuiLir, ooiol three mmit 
equal t nectary twowlipped, the Idlyer irp ex- 
panding It afiotds four species,^ wliich are 
natives ofthe East or Indies 

ALPS, a ntnge of high mountains, sepa- 
rating Italy Gaul and Germany, sn the 
form of a cre^nt ’Ihey take their rise from 
the Vada Sabam, or Savona , and reach fo me 
Sinus Flamticbs J^Yfow Gdfo d| Camaro ofthe 
Adriatic), and me spripgs^pf the mer i^lspis 
(now tile Kjulpeli emndti&i;, atajohnn^ to 
Lh-y, i^tXKlshidia mieogdi^o^ ffides 
aib &ided itlfo aevecekpa^ and aohOrdiOg 
have ihifoketit: hamds Jchisd SaifOAt to , 

«?% 


AtS 

cast 6f Venice^ It was over the western port 
of those moiultatoa, towards Piedmont, thai; 
Hanmbal forced hik passage mto Italy 
Al V s, Lowda, oxpxarMENT op, is dim 
of the four departments compostd out of the 
ci-divatnt Provence in France Its chief town 
18 Digne,. Its superficies about 1,459,70a 
acres , and its popuiatfou about 144,440 mdn 
viduals 

Alps, Uffbh, ndPAXtAfSKT op, makes 
a part of Pauphtnd^ which contains three 
Its chief town is Gap ; its atmerficies aJjout 
1.084,680 acres, audita popiifotion 116,750 
persons 

Alps, MaxmMS^ nE^ARTMtwT of, it 
fonned of the county of Nice Its chief town 
is Nice$ Its supcr&ies about aCfCS^ 

and itsMpulation 93,370 individuals*. 

ALpUJAEA^, or AlupuxAXaas, a h»» 
motts ridim of fountains of C^nada> m 

Spain These mhhn^tns arc inhabited by 
Moors who hkvh moidypd the Roman emhohe 
religion, but 
Their t 

POO, IS a sofkim miixetat I 
gslenru It is vety bt 
powder, and |iatd to 1 
OalM poitdrti orq, ^- 

a gmen vamian, 1 
itismaatofb 

ishcolonr ^ 4T, ^ 

__^LRAMEal. «. 

AJURATRIA 
A partml or total 

khm / m . 

this present time , at some 1 ^ tlPWh 
ALUESFORa 

» market on Thmectay, and a siritall xxianu* 
Ui^ire of Imseys Lat 51^ 6 I* 

AJLSt mf Co/r, Dutch 4 
ALSACE, al lU pmyih<^ of 



ed on the E by the 
/erlind, on the w h 
by Um palatmam of' 
b^ngeamGek^- 
by thjftrpaty^v 
frtntfbl pwn 


^|}ne% 
^ ' Fiance 

l^pf Inmost 
^ aipnndifig m 

A,, 

‘iff 


m 


, and. two 

s 5 ii 


nl 



ALT 

n tiver of Gefoiany which vim 
Inlo the 1% fiear Pludcntz 

Ar 5&NS» a town of Germatiy, m the eltcte 
tf Uje Upper Rhine> and duchy of Deux 
twenty-eight miles W Worms, and 
^ixFNE ItfeisseiSieim 
Al^l^KZ, a twn of Germany, m the cir- 
lla of the Upper Rhine, and ptuicipahty of 
Nassau Weilbur^ se\en miles S Creutznach, 
Chd forty NW Manhetin 

ALSf IFI Dj a town of Germany, m the 
Circle of the Upper Rhine, in Upper Hesse 
jfeighteen miles 15 Matburg^ fifty Nh Franc- 
fort on the Mam Long 2b 55 £ Ferro 
ILat 50 ,13 N 

ALSJ'NFi Chickweed A genus of the 
t&lass and order pentandna tngyma Cal}x 
five^lea\cd$ petals h%e, equal, capsule eKie- 
jbdted, three*r\alve4, numerous It has 
ihtte specie^, winch natives of Europe, a 
le^Calis 4 bd a mnc^plnata, common to France 
btid and a a vety troublesi^me 

iTOt ty;ltih tdo frequently m our own 
hut{^inch» if hot W tiU tendof, may 
Ee eaten aud which forma also 

^iiilrc|iRf A aid hloit- 

of hell, llfier than 
itiaii the edge of a sword, 
aroto pass, alter their trial, 

ailcient gpography* a city of 
, ocdupying tire spat Where 

and fc } In tile same 
Tometl) 

a thWh in Cumberland, 
Lat 34 30 N 


A L t 

AWaIR, or Aitayr, in astfbriomr, Ifr 
star of Ilk first tntigniludp, Htd k* d « in Aq^uila 
ALTaR, a piati upon wlucn sacniicea 
were anciently offered to sOtne dcit)' Ihd 
htatheiis at first niatk ih^ u «iltars oiilj of tnrf, 
aftei wards Ithey were madt of slot t, ot inaible, 
of wood* and fevtii ol bora, aS wns that of 
Apollo m Delos Altirs diiiued in fiat re as 
Well as in matcti ils home were round, others 
square, and othcr^ tnaogular All of them 
were turned towards the cist, and stood lower 
th m the statues, of the gdds. , md were gene- 
rally adorned with sculpture, Representing 
cithei the gods to whom they were erected or 
dieir Symbols 


for 1 

the higher class, were placed* on some pretty 
tall pile of buildinfti 'Und for that itason weia 
called o/fonn, ftbtix Uffa and ONt, 

a" high ekvated altar ** appointed for 

the terrestrial gcajs^ei'e t^id on tfie sntficc of 
the earth* and caubd AtaiK And, on the con- 




In botany, a genus 
xaiidr%, fhonomma 
fhat twddijppcd, the 
at the base, stamens 
sRiqdiea, all iiatives of 


iinchoh h nOt evcr\ where obserxed the best 
authorsUirequcntly use ara as a genera! word, 
tinder which are included the altars of the ce- 
lestial and infernal, as well as those of the ter- 
restrial gOdn 

Altars are doubtless as ancient as sAcnfice* 
themi.elves, consequently their origin is not 
much later than that of flic world , (Gen ch 
It > Some attrilnitt tl,eir origin to the Egyp- 
tians, others to llu Jews, others to the patri- 
archs before inc flood Some carry tl em i« 
fat back as Adam, whose altar is much spoken 
of by Jewi**!! and even Christian writers 
Others are contcnt^vl to miflve the patriarch 
Enoch thi first wh6 conseOrated a public altar 
Be this as It will, the earliest altars wc find 
any express testimony of are tliosc ejected by 
Ahraliam 

i Among the Jews, altars in the patnarclial 
times w*cre yery rude fhe altar wm<ih Jacob 
fiet up at Betb*-el was nothing bui; a stone, 
Hvnicn served him instead of a boUter, that of 
^Grideon, a stone belhre bis house and the first 
'Vhioh God Moses to, 

probably of e^fth, or unpoflsh^ stow 
ouA any iron> fo^ if arouse vrds maide ffeal 
imnUre 

sfrere, the 

and 


A^L*T 

kid With bran In thp tim^* of Mosps, tins 
alicir was five cubits square, ‘xnd three high, 
but 111 Solomon^s Icmplt it was miith 1 itgtr, 
being twenty cubits sejuure, and ten in height 
It was covered with brass, and at each corner 
was a horn or spire, wrought out of tht same 
wood with the alikr to which the wcrificts 
were tied Within the hollow was i giate of 
bia^s, on which the file w,i$ th „ igh it 

fell the ashes, and were recttvpd in a pan be- 
low At the. four corners of th^ grate were 
four rings and four chains, winch kept it up 
at the norin. Tins altir was placed m the 
open air, th it the smoko of the burnt-bifeiings 
might not sully the inside of the tabcini(?le 

I he aitart or tuble for the iheiv^rmdt was 
likewise of shittim-vvood, covered wijh plaics 
of gold, bjsvlng little border round it, adorn- 
ed with sculpture It was two cj^hits long, 
one wide,, pud one aUd ^ lO height U'pou 
this table, whipht jslood tn liol^ of hpbes, 
were put, every t^eKo loavcfe, 

with saU and incense ^ 

1 he Jewish tbetr return from 

thecaptnily, and me Dulithng of the second 
temple, wpite m some respects HiCfereut fraui 
those described abo^e That of bumt-dflP^nnj^ 
was a large pile^ built of unhew^U ^tofte^ thirty- 
two cubits squt'ireat the b<“)ttoni, and twenty-^ 
four square at the top 1 ascent was by a 
gentle rising, thirty-two cubits m length, and 
sixteen m breadth 

Atiar 18 also used among Chnstnns for 
the oonynunion table in rithohc countries, 
the altar is sometimes sustained on a single 
column, is ip the subten intous chapels of at 
Cecilia, at Home, Ac aii<i sometimes bi four 
columns, as the altar of St Sebastian of Crypta 
Areiiaria, but the cu;>tornary form is, a masH\e 
of stone- work, sustaining tile altar table 
These altars bear a resembKnee to tombs tq 
this purpose, we read in church history, that 
the primitive^ Christians chiefly held then 
intetiiics at the totnhs of the martyrs, and cc- 
kbrate<I the m) stones of roltgion upon them, 
for which reason, it is a standing rule to this 
day in the church of Home, ne\er to build an 
altar without inclosing the relics of some saint 
m It 

A'LTARAGF s iaJtara(*iumy 
emolument arising from oblationi, i^yixffe) 
ALTAHCLOTH ^ (from ititur m4 
tloth ) The cloth thrown over the altar m 
chufehes {PcQc'^mn) ^ 

ALTAlt-TnANH, }vi old law books, 


A LT 

Ai TEMBU^<?, a town of Germany^ t|i t]t| 
ducliy of Siiria, on the haun eight Uulitt 
SSW Windish Grata 

AtJTENBUKO, or O^.DE^^BURG, a tOWn Of 
Gtrniany, ip the duchy oi Hid*Um, on a n\er^ 
which runs into the Baltic, about three ieaguef 
to the cast, laneueu k igucs north cast ii unr 
burg, and fourteen east {ien&burg Long IQ 
jr 1 Lrro Lfit M ISN 
ALTENSUBt^ a town oi G^eripauyi m tb^ 
Click of Lpptr baxou^, the capital oi a pnii- 
cipahi) twenty miles S Letpsic, fifty iwq 
W Dresden Long dO 8 H P^ro Lat 
60 60 N 

Altfnburg, a town of^ Germany^ in thi? 
cucle of ilic Upper Hbme, and hlshqpnc of 
Spirt two mites NW Bru^hsal, ana uma 
bSE Spire 

Al tenburg, a town of GetdiHuy, m 
circle of the Upper Hhme twawiilfesNW 
Wetzjar, and twoHB Bfaunsels 

a town of Germany* m 
county of I'^rol mnC mdea NE Gimmj 
All EMBuad* a tov^of Getm<3iny, m %h% 
archduchy hf tvJ^o miles bW 

a Gee# 

many, th the aretidac^y of 
h)m*s , f > i 

aft A1W® d i, 

Tochang^^ tomakec 

practice, or Sect 

Ai AtTfiK^ 0 tt ^ 
than H was, to becWilEeds'ic 
A'L11 *HaBLK a Twmn i 
Fr ) ITiat may be dteied 

. , 

The qiiaiiQ^ ofbeiiig 

A'LTKRABLyV 

such 1 oiaUfKt as may be alteM 





parson of a parish 

* ALTIXIRF, 


a trading tm^u of Hungary 

Ut 49 12 N Dm !^l Ij E 
Altoorp, or Ai xorp, a lirge h^pdiome 
town of Swurcidand, having four churches pml 
two convents I^at Afy 6p N Lon 8 $0ffc 
AW'FNpIIJlG, a towh of Germany, m % 
d«chv 6f Sqrw eight miles S Weitsburg 
A|wr B K G , a town^tif Of rm iriV; lu thb 
eucle ofJPjpiner Sajeony hix leagues S 
ALTENBtJH&or Ov ar. a town 
iry;^ seyepteeo miles S Fresburg, forty SR 

wsi wi V* *7 




has the power of pmucipg chahgqs m nuy 
thiuR (Bucoif) 

aLTEHANTIA Cftoais 

a/^cro, to ohauge, lllte) ^ilWiemea 
which produce a Of iihy 

healthy fquetion| of thf ahlWnl ecouoipyj, 
without anv perceptible 

^er, oift^efa- 

tioHf Fte^uph ) m of altering or 

f change wdf 

first, s ' 


1X3 
^ I la Ilk, 
With Unit 
at SMB/ 



ALT 

dt^figies ^ with three» making t XtX9X4 
ap:24 Ami so on« always niulti|>lyiiig the 
last found numl^r of alternations^ by the ordi- 
nal nmnbcflr of the next thing added For 
amjde, the nuhthef of chan^ which may be 
Itihg on twelve bells, wilt expressed by the 
pioSict of lXl?XdX4Xdx6X7X8X9X10 
vir V iQfssA^.nnf.flnn ' 


XUX12=s42S»O0I,600 
ALTAIUTIFE 


0 (from alitrr ) Medt<* 

called aliirntU)e, are sttch as have no im- 
mediate sensible 6pcration» bat | ‘ “ 


upon the constitution, by i^aogiug the staU of 
the hnmours (iliunry) 

ALTllRCATnON s ( 9 ^it 0 rcaHon, Fr) 
eohtroversy, wntngfo {Hukewtll) 
AX4T£'RN o (oi^as/Xai) Acting by 
turns 

.ALTE'RNACY /iGKmnUmuiie) Ac- 

i^TE'RKAtE lr/(alfdwmi,Iet )Beingby 
tmm j^ilne i^pWiX 

me d®> Wu 

whxji, 

!r) i 



ALT 

AUteS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Feloponfiesus, situate on uie Caldaus which 
fell into the n\er Alpheiis 
ALTHA, m ancient geography, a town of 
Babylonia, upon theligns, and In de^iendence 
upon Apamea, according to Ptolemy 
ALTHAS'A (from vXfwj io heal so called 
from its supposed vulnerary qualities ) Marsh- 
inalloMi^ A genus of the class and order kno- 
ntclelphia polyandria, W|ith a double calyx, the 
extermr divided into ffom six to nine segments, 
with a fmit eonnstiog of numerous eai>sules, 
each containing a single seed It lias nine 
species, of whi^ the a acaulis, or holly4iock, 
IS one. A officinalis of Linntfus Foliis 
iunpticibtts tomentosts. The medicinal part of 
the ]^1ant consist m its glittim or muellagittous 
matter, with which tndtped it abounds in eon-* 
sequence of stdiidi ft k enipViyed aa an enibllj* 
entanddemidMtinec^^ Its 

mot had folffie% a^'^cdUibr in piepdra- 

lions of the^dlsnehsily i but it IS seldom 

usdd hut m theforib of tiyrup 
Attn 4 s"a A species of Hibis- 

ibirk, which Site ‘ 

' AtlHiBICBNES,asonofCmteuskingof 
Crete Hearing that either tie or his hmihers 
wete^ INS tie ilwtr father's murderer, he ded to 
Rhod^, where he made a settlement to avoid 
becoming a patricide After the death of all 
bts other sons, Creteus Went after bh son Al- 
thficmenes , when he landed m Rhodes, the in- 
habilants attacked him, stipposma him to be 
an enehiy, and he was killed by me hand of 
his own Wi When Aldnemenes knew that 
he had killed his father, he cntrealed the gods 
to reiruwd him, and the earth imme/Hately 
opened, and swallowed him up Apoltod 
AXTHITH {haUhitk, Arab ) Asafwtida 
The gum of the ferula asafmuda See Asa- 
FCETIOA ^ 

ALTHCyireH eenj tfisam off and ^mgh ) 
Notwithstanding^ however iSwifl) 

ALTICA name given by FabnciUs to 
vanous species {constituting a tribe) of the 
coleopterous fosectCHRlrs^MaLA, which aee 
AjfinxSbjJENCE f (fiom alius and /o- 
* tttior, Eat ) Iiifih spstechi pompdhs language 
^ AiTIMEnCRV^ArTiWiTTrttA, the an of 
takingormeasunngaitttodbsor hi^u whe- 
aik^tfe or iitadcessibfo The word is 
^ oom^s^y offos^ h|^, ^ meHwr, 

^ .souhd ' 

biMtVtkn 

' M t> 

rnnAimjf^m 

. 4iBaiwQfy Wwies 

mntlilMlHitialKs 



ALTITUDE 

Or tbu>> by isieim of shadows Plant a rq^ 
ah at a» and measure its shadow ar» as also the 
shadow AC of tlie object AB , then the ith. 
proportional to iic> AC will be the altitude 
AB soi^ht Fig 6 

Or thus, b) means of optical reflection 
Place a vessel of water, or a mirror or other 
reflecting surface, honzontal atC, and mo\e 
oflT troni it to such a distance, 1>, that the eye 
E may see die image of die top of the object 
in the mirror at C then, by similar figures, 
CD DE CA AB the alutode sought 




elevation above the ground and » otherwise 
called Its height or depth , the iormer, when 
measured from bottom to top, the tatter witen 
measured from top to bottom , 

AiMude of a jigure, is the distance of its 
vertex from the base, or the length of a per- 
pendirular let fall from its \trtex to the base 
The altitudes of hgures are useful tn computing 
tbeir anus or sohmttes « 

Altitude^ or height of any point of a torres- 
trial object, is the peniendtcular let fall from 
that point to the plane of the horizon Alti- 
tudes are distinguished into accessible and inac- 
cessible 

Accessd^le AHifude of an object, is that 
to whose base dicre is access^ to measurt the 
nearest distance to it on the ground* ftoiU any 
place , 

Alntudf* of an olyiect, is that 
to wboto^ie thfeto ta not free mccss, by 
which a dletohcq may, be ineasijitod to it, by 
reason of son^ swto as water, 

wood, or the tllie 

To meamrt w If an altitude 

cannot be mea^Urea by a atnng from 

to]) to bottom* xvbteb is ibo dSect apn most 
accurate way, then some lOdtiCet; way is oSiC!d» 
by actually measuring some Other line or^dw*^ 
tance which may serve as a basiS| in comuii|f * 
tion with some angles, or other propoithum 

lines, either to compute, or geometncally w* ^ 

termine, the altitude of the (^ect sonant plane, tium the ai 

There ate various ways of tneasntru^ alb- served afciwo wttio! ^ 

tudes* or depths, by means of diflkrent itistru- j^d the dMtapeea 


thus, by the geometrical square At any 
place, C, fix the stand, and turd ihe square 
about the centre of motion, D, till the 
there see the top of the object thiOu|^ tfie 
Sights or telescope on the side D!K of the qua- 
drant, and note the number of divisioiji^ put off 
the other side by the plumb-Une iheu at 
to which add AH or 


Eb FG *DH 

CD, for the whole * w js. 

To fttoonire on Aeresitb^t Atiiiudk Tr$g<ma* 
metrtcali^ At my cqhvetoehjb «tattoh| 
jvith a qnadira^tii^ tbeod^Rto* or olhet gtodpetod 


Instrumient, ohaerVi 
A^nboveMin 

ESftiSfi.,. 

If 


meats, and ^adows or reflected images, on 
optical principles There are also various ways 
of computing the altitude in numl|eTS, from 
the measurements ta^en as above, either by 
geometrical construction, or trigonometrical 
calculation, or by simple numeral computation 
from the property of parallel lines, dec 
The instmmjents mostly used in measuring 
altitudes, are the quadrant, theodolite, gcoma- 
trieal square, line of shadows, &c , the de- 
scriptions of each of which may be seen under 
their respective names^ 

To an A&ctasibU AUiiuAe Geume- 

trtcalljf *lhoa, suppose fhe ^height of the ac* 
cessibto tower AB he required First, by 
means of two rods, the one kmgpr than m 
other plant longer upright at C, 
move the shoiter back from it, till by trials you 
find such a place, D, that the eye pla^ied at 
the top of It at E, may see the top w the other, 
F, and the top of the otoept B straight in a 
line next iMsure the mstapees DA or EG 
and DC or EH, also HP the diflerenoe 
tvveen the ht^ts of the mda then, ftmuar 
triangles, as Elf . EG i ' HE 
ticmG9> 

soito will be the whm ajtitsade AB 



'Iben, frpm w iPn 
and there remajtoi Btf " 

CB, With the 
third jside AB^^ 

Or thus, me , 
the angles A i atm 
ABC, are given ail 
AC, to find the side, 

To /* 

hill, doudf or 0^* " 
l^done, byobsei 
i4 tw6 stations, k 
tween them 



„ of 
__ he found 



jrALTi 

^ 4>.> ^ mcasuned^in a right liiw 

up ^im hommjMl plane 

qf thSe Krempal olcgcct, and at the poi^ita 

Ui pe ingjca qf elevatipn 4CH=^» Al^ 
=:6, APBssc, be taken, then we have the 
JJft oi tht object 

sa y j, , ^ p. , where r 

vv D cot » + i cot«i 

is itbe TadiUs and t 3e D =»GE If Gp» 
X®, or D=sd, then D+ d?=2 disri, and the 

41m»de A - c Jl *7)’ 

whieh we have thw logarithmic rule — Dou- 
hU the cprangentsof tJie anglea cf eieva- 
uS at*t)bcextt*me 8 tat* 0 iia, j&nd the natqral 
qmnbetaaiiss^trriilig theieto, and take ha” theur 
sami from which aub^ract the natural nwm- 
bcf miswftog h> twice the log cotangent of 


T u q a 

terf€^t*4alhU«le5,*$«efc h* 

meatiti otthe diflfercncc between the heighta of 
^e batohieter abaerved at the bottom and top 
of the same, which tee under the article Ba» 
EOMaTka 

4.ltiiud^ qf the Eye, m perapcctne, is a 
right htiq let tall from the eye, perpendicular tia 
the geometrical plane 

Aitii^de qf the tn Egypt, waa 

measured so long sipce ft® the tune of 1 hales, 
which he effected by means of their shadow^ 
and that of a pole set upn^t beside them, 
making th« «Uitudf§ of the jxde and pyramid, 
proportional to the lengths of their shallows , 
jplutamh has ggveo an accottnt of the manner 
of thts opejiatm* which is of the ftrst geo-^ 
metr^ fohs^ftiom w^ have^ an exact ac*^ 
count m , , ,,v ^ 

Attitude, m a^tmnoic^* » ^ 

ticglcwclc, fijeasoripfewiff 
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‘ fhe object he a, delate the eoiwtoreal ciicio 
above the honaon to an »angte, the «me of 
viduch c= y' r, rad being ^ t The declina- 
tion circle being set to 0, direct the line of col- 
liination to jthc J^c^' ky dw equ 4 U)real and aai- 
giuth circles ipoydl in^ their own planes, oh^ 
fcrve the arc pf the eqnatpreal circle mter, 
^epted between the mdpx and V J « if ^e sum 
of Mils ate ss^p> the sine of the observed alu- 
tnde will be iCqoal to p ipdpis being i 
This i^ircp^^wcthod h^ mmy ^Ivimtages^ 
and IS, nt gep«ral» teas exposed to errors man 




, Mendum Jlihflw ^ iw# Sun, pr any eelts~ 

■ WP «n*«dlMi iBJprn, 

nan *»%. cep^P^Biweil % iwnwn «ih1 Ae 
. 4he »w«ct nwn, w lacndum * Twudtttyan 

My » w ismwjoBJ^ mi ttus ultj., 

,, pf *«W wt, » lewt, wwl 

?<?. vw? ^ wjisp m 



ALT 

^lUJtude fjf Pvk, if an arch of the 
moridiaj^ mtercO|ned between the horizon andl‘ 
the pole it IS eciual to the latitude of the 
place > 

Altitude fif the Fquin^tt(il, us the elevation 
of that circle al>ove the horuoti, and i» 4lways 
eqini to the complciticnt of the latitude 
Rffmction qf Altitude, Xi an aich of a \erti- 
eal circle, whereby the iltitude of a hei^tcnly 
body IS increased hy refract ion 4nd Pmalhx 
qf Altitude, tt an arUl pf a vertical oirch 
VrUereby tlic ahitwlc 13 deortabul by parai*» 
Ux 

AUtfu^e qf thf FurWe or Moou's SHadoto„ 
%n eclipses bee Ep t ( 

AUituae JmtruvHUi, or JPquul AlHtnde Jn~ 
e,trument, one used tp observe a cUc^tfal plgect 
when It has the 9pme altitude tlie east and 
west sides nf the oiertdmif 
()bservj»ti^e of thw aie for the 
purpose of pbtatn^ the uine of the sun s 
ua&siiig the ineri(UaOi vartpt^ of talcu- 

hition have been im»in«r|eii4cd at diilerent 
times, but we hnw M OOOjc (lij^dependent of 
tibles) thatw |0 ti>c 

thod of dedoewjjf the imti ttpio of tbn sun’s 
p losing the inendotOf \>f ^he ohM^, ftom ^ 
couipanson of fbipf ol^vfel 

two succeeding «fcv^ Tim rulii was mventep 
by the celebrated JV Einepiioose, the 

can nstronootcr^ 

Suppose tliere are four sepi of altitudes 
tamed on two suepessne days, (viz one set 
the momii^ig, and one in the afternoon lof each 
day), the instrument being ke^ at exactly the 
same height both days^ then we exact hme of 
the sun s passing the rtioNhau p^t dock, way 
be readily obwwfid bv the following ^ 

Rule Tt^e the dwrence in tune between 
the forenoon observationA of thq two d^tys, and 
also between the al^ernnoO ohservaiions 
Call hajf tho ddlwiw^ of the twodiHereaces, X, 
And half the $)ioi. nf the two diljerencds, Y , 
Let the half mtexval bpiween thf^ two observa- 
tions of the sawi? day, be Z 
Then, if the iiiues nf the altitudes observed 
on the second day be botb nearer 12, Ot both 
^rthcr from IS per clock, than ion the first 
dav X will be the daily vanatum of the 
eWek, frotn apparent time, and V wiU be the 
daily difference, m time, of the sun 3 coming 
to the same altitude, arrsmg from the change 
qf declinatiOGu And the projiosition w ill be 
254*1 y ? equation sought * 

whieh uifill be found the »4»te (without any 
fusible dtfflrence) a^ toe equ^uort obiamed 
&qat the mbles e 
But of one of the obfervatmns up. die seepnd 

S he 19, and other more xeihOl^e 
n 12, than on the, first «kv, ab40 Y 
wdl tjeomhe the oady variation of the ofoefe 
foom appamnt tune, and^ W4l} be die daily 
aifferencse iti time of tjwf bemg at tbo 
aUttudo Ao4 the prbporiion bo 

24*» X E . 

The 

subtracted i^nln fhe'meeit noon, if the 

Vttttotw 


ALU 

addtsd, if It be daily decreasing The reason of 
all this IS I cry p4m , and mode of ap|dica<4 
tioii so obvious that %i i» nudle s to give exam- 
pits in this place several, bov\e\er, may bq 
sttn in the first volume of the American 
1 ran*, u turns, whenci* tht rule wa<i extracted 
AiUtude, aretes ^atalUh qf, quadtmt 
qf, See the respective words 

ALlMOIl} , a town of Ireland, m tlie 
cQumy of Xyron^ Lat ^4 3o N Lon 7, 

AJ TO, m music, the highest natural tenor 
voice 

\ltp ft basso, or tu Alto and in Basso, 
tu hw, signifies the absolute refprence of all 
differences small snd great, high and low, to 
some arbitrator or mdinereut ^0,1*900 
Alto kxvikno, in music Tlie tenor of 
the great cboru«, which sitig^ or p%s in th#, 
full ixiitof the concert, occasiOnoU^ 

A^L rOfrL t HLH ad (from aii and iogtf^ 
ther) Coinpktdy, without restnetion , with-r 
out exci^ttqn 

^ ALTON* m HiiiopaHh^j^ with % 

mi^rbet qn &t}.mp(|ay 4L N 

Q as W 

Ai;!fOBF> m Af-TDOM, of 







$«*, * liSrtuji and tt Jpnmlei 

#|f JfsX!’ 

A».foj|i a toan* <§ 

•luSHMBiff* 

with a marW cflut**" 
ton 2 ^4 ** 

born ip ilSifla 

hiavaloar^dm^ 

in i3Ja WS0 tnadft 
he served qt^nst tpe ^jfiawnaUi^] 

French, ana the pope As Aha. 
a btgjoM tlie last acjrvicq 1 „ ^ 

him, and be asked the Ibrgtvetiesa o| 
tiff whom he had v aqqtMshed ^1* * 



rounCil which was ( 

He filled the Untied fiMl 

scenes of caisw^^ for wfcoh TO mismxf W 
hdd m detestation to 

ing gmai ivi^a^t^gesovqir^iholcdi^ TO 

tide of success iv$im tiHoir fovOiw m hipie#! 
that Alva, in a fosjeothm, 
meat, ip 1^73, whKi»h w# jianki fft 
oon^hteiaTO TOrb of jjiatih 
his sovonMgn for aOtflh tmw. ^ 
tp fosgrao4 4hTOgh^ TO ipiif? 

TO fio TO oUemaedf ) 

Fotkitf* #hc«s he gTOli 

s?c5a.w"“sj 

' n J%iwfc 

'’A. ak^t- 





ALU 

iiULTDELS, eemui pots or tessel^ madiS of 
cftniien*-ware or glans, open at l>oth ends, md 
may be insetted and anplicd above eaeh other, so 
that the wholeshall forma ptpeor tube moieor 
lest kmg according to the nunfilnr of aludels 
Ine aludel which terminates 


tiompesiiig li 
tins tube above, ought to be closed m its Uj^r 
part, or to have but a very small oiiemug The 
|j«ibe c!»inpased of these aludels is nothing but 
m htiid uT oapical br head, which may be en- 
larged or lengthened at pleasure, and adapted 
lo a cucurbit. This apparatus ts intended to 
oolkct and retain dry and vidatile matten, 
which maybe redaeod into flowers by sttbh- 
lijtatton it was empirwed for the pr^pam 
of flowers of stdphur, of arsenic, of antimony, 
of benjamin, Bcc , but is now generally dn<* 
carded, since the sh^ are supphedfrom whola^ 
tale kbomorlesg wflere more ebnvement ap- 
pamtus aieemplc^^ heejpi4 11 fig, ? , where 
A as the cudivbit# ft A senes of iduddb, and 
Oshecai 






a* V ■ 

“imflilii ' all 

t Si 

T. 'Sj , ^ a > 

#hc sodEeii4itta 
wiima saeh^^the tecdx 
^ ' y 

s histmy of {kills, a 
( Ot f^ktent^iin its recent 
e The alveoli 
sod of a fium- 
be«fii<^ jointed into 
lyNk ^ oOrnmnnieatioit^ 
They am sometimes 
fi ragiKmlly truncated, 
cn^bMccB m 

nwnidl boat made 

hffili^hsiih of a single bur 

a, ffvom wnr, a pautidi, being as 
^akervmr whence a fiuU is earned ) 
tnridwiiiielof a fluids iti medicine, 
Tibn^hyk. 

I sc msdieomailo ) 
itflwboyvels 
Apnigmg 

> ) Alum A neiii*' 
ation of the earth 
I clay, with 
lahiinmdiial 
^ snewehe* 
iMibhNni 


ALU 

hate, the angles bemg occasionally tntneated 
The folbwingnie the chief species of ore 
df/aai na/wt^ or fosrU alum Ibund crystal- 
lised by nature widiout the assistance of art 
Alum phimora, or plume akm alum natu- 
rally crystallized m the form of threads or fibres 
resembling feathers 

Alum ptepa/red^ or purged alum dissolved 
in pure hot water, (mm or distilled,) and 
crystallising afeer a iuflieieist evaporation 
Ahm rock, or $ce~alum so named from 
llocta, now called Edessa in Syria, where it is 
found in huge transparent masses of native 
crystallization, but not veiy pure It was la 
dlls place that the eatfieit alum manufaotoner 
were eswbltsed of which we Imve any account 
Alum Boman t prepay^ m the territory of 
Ctvtta-Veechia, fewo motive insmia uotmitike 
the mck ahxm Ittisimported in tumps of the 
nsit ftf «ggS^ covdiwi wtm 
.Afttw sac<Awme> ncMpdsstionnr 
alum disseM in rowtMei> mnfied bythe 
whttesof ^gg^mdMmA, t^hmlmg torn 
i(lmdiHipe of a sugar-loaf, 
whence ^ tidied at a cosmetic 
Alum* oh k* fifit taste, imparts a sweetness , 
but ss fii^t 10 he stron^y astringent, on 
atmisA of itduch virtue it is of extensive use 
in modieine^aildihirgety Internally it ts given 
iflhlMlwpinoor hlood-spitting^cohca pictonum, 
chfoiiie pains ^ the bowels and enuresis £k- 
temally It is apphed as a styptic to bleeding 


yeswOfidto 


ulcers 




i<<Miiir******' 

. I* 

aii4K»or«iw 


i»'4»rii‘cepi»< 


to the fire, alum at first becomes 
hqimded, much^ aqueous vapour or water ol 
cvystalhzauon ejthstes front it, and it swelh 
into a huge white mass, nmgh and full of ci- 
vities all ifii'ox Its surfiice This production is 
termed alumen uslam or burnt alum, and is 
sometimes empkqred m surgery to destroy fun- 
gom flesh, as wwl^ as Ibr partieukr kinds of 
ophthalmtes Besidet this prepatahon alum 
enters ^e aqua alnmitih eompoetta, and the 
coagulum aluminis of the|dthrmacopoeias 
A(im$ dr uiumeut dissolves m from ten to 
fifteen tunes its wet^tofuold water, acoording 
to Its puftite, hut bottling water will dissolve 
more than »s weight of mum It crystallizes 
by evaporaiteiiHano coolmg, die figure of its 
crystals vaiymg with arountsteiiecis half its 
we^bt of wmer is iWamcd m aystalliztng 
The mystels dissolve ib kboiA seventeen nmes 
thar weight cd^ceU water Alum sw^h when 
heated, lose* Ite mmdlU fiscm and the water 
which tt eonhiiwh|> mid Iteoemes e l^t white 
•uhSteaoe alum, la 

amott.tiplifiA dhgpimtf 

tte imd lMteaip%liVtdhm is no fcmgnr 
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ALUM. 


be melted tocher in an iron ladle, and 
tlie mtxtttie dried tiU it becomes blackish and 
ceases to swell, and if it be then pounded small, 
put into a fllass phial, and placed in a sand- 
bath till a blue flame issues from the mouth of 
the phial) and after burning for a minnte or 
two oe ailoweft to cool, a sumtance is obtained 
known the name of Homber^s pyrophorus, 
which has the property of taking nre when- 
ever it u exposed to the open air, especially if 
the air be moist, 

Chaptal mfbrms us that alum is capable alsd 
of combining with several other bases, and of 
forming many triple sal^ which have never 
yet been examined with attention 

Of all the varidus kinds of alum, that dis- 
tinguished by the name of Roman alum is 
geitemllyiockoned the best, pkittehlarly for the 
purposes of detng, in. ^wlucn art alUtn is ex- 
tremely useful, as by meankof ita great num- 
ber ofookmei amfljwaiid remieie^ permanent 
upon cloth It crxnstitisties the basiaufcrayoiis, 
which genendf^cm^^ of alum 

finely powdemd Itr the purpose 

In the prdparanonof PruSuau blue, h prevents 
the ba«(is of mamal vitrad; whildi ts soluble in 
acids, fipom betiig precipitated the sppei^ 
fluous alkali employed in thc^ pfepaiatton 
that pigment, that is, the^mlkali wmeh lai^ 
satumtM die colouring matter Aa tide 
basis adheres more strongly thaU theclay to thit 
vitnolie acid, and would form a green Iw the 
mixture of its ydloumess, the white earm of 
alum likewise, according to its^^uantity, dilutes 
the darker colouni, e>en black itself, and pro- 
duces an infinite number of shades It ts also 
of use in the making of cduidles, for being 
mixed with the tallow, it gives it a hardness 
and consistence which |t has not naturally 
Wood sufficiently soaked m a solution of alum 
does not easily tal^ fire, and the same is true 
of paper impregnated with it, which for that 
reason ts vciy properly employed m preserving 
gunpowder, as it Ulso excludes the moisture of 
the air Phper impregnated with alum is use- 
ful in whitening silver, and silvering brass 
without heat Alum is tdso of use m tanning, 
wliere it assists in restoring the cohesion oi the 
skins almost entirely destroyed by the lime 
Vintners fine down thetr wines, te with alum , 
fishers use it to dry cod-fish with , and bakers 
have mixed it with the flour 4o make their 
bread compact and white, to the last use of it, 
graat objections have be^ made The sole 
reason ascribed fonts use la, that corrupt flout 
bem^ nnxed with good thus ixmires a j^oper 
degseettf^oohesioii, ai thealomlituus parties 
equally pervade the whole mass, and render it 
otadi^vgm^iateuce« ^^Aldioitgh some wi^ia 
have mais^iiiied iliaadum'U now seldom used 
m maAangof breads and when used is 
ffiely miMihent$ yei^^ielre is too much leasmt 
|o bwim dbe dootfaim, and fo fear that the 
abuse of sMm; andwdkr pemieiohs tmdeiah 
^tmdgced mmii Mwrs; w o»e» kmcfiitaUe 
of ihm of 

For ibemwhixbio dofocuim thu 


^ Dr WiHich, in hw Domestic FneyeW 
psedia, remarks dial oncol the most imjiot- 
lant purposes to which alum may be readily 
applied, is that of punfynig incf sweetening 
water that has become fotid and unfit for use 
On long voyages, or at a distance trom clear 
rivers and welh, each gallon requires, according 
to Its impnnty, only fiom five to ten grains of 
calcined alum, and double or triple that pro- 
portion of powdered chateoiil, in oroerto render 
the most ofiensivc water perfectly sweet and 
pellucid both ingredients, however, ought to 
oe preserved in cfose vessels, otherwise tlioir 
efficacy will be consulcrabiy duninished 
MantifincfuTe of Alum This useful salt 
was first discovered in the eastern countries, 
from whence it continued to be iinported till 
the 15 th century, when the Italians, who had 
hired the alum works m the neighbourhood of 
Consuntmople, introduced the art of manut 
facturmg it into theur own country In tfie 
tbth century it was manufactured in Germany 
and Spmtt, end soon afterwards alum worlni 
were ^^hhsHed hi Irnglaiid ^ 

> 'the ahun dP commerce is usaaljy obtamed 
fiom the fOssiis, or ores of alum, or ffom eavthe 
contotmuftwil^it and clay, otsdl|dmlfto acid 
mui IThw* ate various ways ofwbtaining 

n, aocordiug to the proctos of the 

^ntty to w mA tho 

matenalsikom whmh it ^ '{hege* 

nmlpnneiplesnf th^operjdm toay he 
stood from the medioa practiaWi w|>i«ibsior 
Chaptal, whmh has the attvantst§saii#mtn|%i^ 
and cofivwiieiice to icemmeud^W^ t jMeedW* 
mon process is to dissolve alumine ii^wNraiib 
idiimcacid,hy cahdnmg thecUy,imf|»x^^ 

It with the acid, and nmiUtatiog its 
a heat of from 14^ tolfiydegiviesmFahmhe^ 
thermometer, but Chaptm^ cousisw IWtpidh 
senttng the acid in vapOUrs, and uiidbr the ^ 
form, to the clay properly prepared fW thh 
purpose he calcines his clays, and reduCtoilWiid 
into small pieces, which he spreads on the 
floors of leaden chambers The sttlphiudtraeidi^ 
which IS formed by the combustion of a ufug- 
ture of sulphur and 8a1t|iette, expasida itsdf m 
the cavity of thei»e chambers, asm <dxi3ts for a 
certain time m the vapoitms sndo* ^ Irt tbxs 
form n bos a stronger action than when it hal 
been Weukeiietl by the mixtutoof a quandty of 
water moire or less oonaSdendile so that it 
seizes the earths, combifieasvtth diem, canids 
them to increase in bulk by the effbreseenen 
which takes place, and at the end df sev^rai 
dayi^ did vtix^ snrfoce emmsed to die vxgsfdr 
tkconyeited into alum. C^ire 
to slh iheto eatdia fimm time to 
di^ enootositoty present albtb 
dto flcld Bat 

^ tile 9 ^ 

theoihdanntix 1 

In Ibd < ' 
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tills bs r&lucsd to (qut, 

d^couij^aion of Uie ore^ tho hxiviauon pf 
tb«0(e\ evaporation of the;^ hxivia> ^n4 
cry^taUiE^tion of tfie alimi The rlccom* 
position of the mineral is effected either in the 
qj^ii oir without distance, or che by means 
of fire When the mineral i^ left to decom- 
pose sponhmeously* nptbmg more is necessary 
fban to dispasc the stone which contains^e 
yninciples of alum in strata or layers The 
lyntes become heated, acid is formed, -which 
dissoUes the clay, and the salt arising from 
^13 combination exhibits itself by the efflo- 
rescence of the ore The decomposition may 
be aceclefated by watering the heap of pyntes , 
and the opetation ipay be still more abridged 
by the assistance of Are The method of ap- 
plying the heat however varies very much Ht 
ought hot in general tp be either too stiongor 
weak In the first case it volatilizes the 
and m tne>aecond tt retails tlie Qp&» 
iWhOh ThehiH? of «W w sometimes found 
impTegilp^ted a auifi&tteot quantity of bittt- 
nteq to tlM| comhnstton . ^ 

m he* tft®oie»ced i^ 

^ ’^ylixiviation Vm 

omr 
ta utfiet to 

and 

by a premus 

hahihm* otaabne sojd- 

^te)^n caldrons, where the 
’ cc^trated^ In thw part of 
can accurate saturauon of 
„ Jscieiil when the acid ituj excess, 
kiaptwposa alkabes are added, which 
^ ^mi^il^rly to facilitate the cry- 
> f If^has been proposed by professor 
day with the solution, to 
^ ^ pt a^cid This process would 

of view advintagsons, 
Ms Chapt«il thmM it tnipracucablc, be- 
fhc spperabundant icid tannot be made 
^ co^bihe with the clay but by a very long 
' he lta» remarked, tint, by 

i^apofatmg the fluid to c'lusc it to 
ins ckiy nils down, aiid onp«ises 
(izaticn Tins ingunous chemist 
in different wavs, without 
sj^cess which Its celebrated 
i methods of greater 
, ^ the degree of con- 

k proper to carry the 
a good crystal- 
^ ^ of au % in 

dropa pf the 
tliorvean 
but 
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Moqii^ir I^ampadu^ h^t discovered a me- 
thod of prepanng alum from ^cid cfay • 

the former yielding, by combustion, the acia 
with which the ejay is combined bee thq 
Philosophical Magazine, voi ^3, p 60, &c, 

Alumusium ^cAlumen 

ALUMINAEIp In oivctology, a |jenu<? of 
the class earths, order argiflaceous consisting 
al most entirely of alumme meagre to the touch , 
ligiit, without lustre, eartliy^ adhering a little 
to the tongue, shining e little nearly soluble 
m nitric acid^ contracting and hardening in 
the fire, eimttmg sparks before the blow-pipe^ 
The only species IS a Uatiya Native argil, na^ 
tive argillaceous eardi , native alumme 1 arth 
of alom Pure clay Found *o various prta 
of Muaimvy, and ^xpny Pure alu- 

rtnuc IS coutauiedl m a kw proporuon 11 \ 
common cliiys, plpe-card^^ w schistus,. 
steatites and v^tioua tt h never found 

pure in its |ia^ udtb W acids \% 

is known to fptm nioto, than ff^ty spcies 
of neutral of ijyhich or alu- 

midtms fulpte», is l^ntost couimpn as yrell 
at ^e The aggregative force 

ofa%niuoi^ tlMt^haiig vi^ak, renders it much 
mord df owbmation than otlicr 

and aecDitUngly clays are much 
s^omer Jound pure than cither quartz or rock- 
ctyi^l Whence it may be easily mferrctl, 
Wi^ ejays «re aimoat-aUtavs coloured, and why 
few o/ them possess all tne properties pf the 
mufumbus character in any eminent degree 
Alumlpous earth suffer^ an alteration from 
the action of heat, to which whcious earth is 
not liable Instead of remaimng like the lat- 
ter, unchanged when exposed to an ardent 
heat. It acquires an addition of aggregative 
force, It even assumes, msuch ciicuuistonces, 
some of the properties of the sihcious earth. 
Its hardness and aversion to combination 
Water acts on aluminous earth, peueftatei 
into Its substance, adheres to it, and renders ft 
soft and ductile The existence of this com- 
bination appears from thedifliculty with which 
tile adhesion between these two substances la 
overcome, a stUing and long continued ht,at 
being necessary to ^ect a separation between 
tliem The properties which this species of 
earth possess of composing a paste with water, 
and booming liard by the acUou offirt, render 
Havery valuable material in the arts iJtpurcriw), 
Xhe first of these properties,, however, U wo? 
gupntly loses m consequence of the second , 
tor after liemg well Wkcdjit as is the case wfth 
bricks and pottery ware^ water is mcapahks of 
fqwuirffi ft a paste \9 restore this pro- 
per^ the alitmme must be dtssolved^man apid,, 
abfi Aconsiderable degree of heat 

panders ft hstrd euqugh m give fim wijth steel ^ 
apd it hashe(^ft,made,, bdth by Epyie mih^ 
Pav^mr^th^eptiWsa like diamond 
Ahmfilnc k PS cmubmmg with a 

vast nmnhj^ mik homes ^ ai^ \t is lom4 
to be a pwnoipJtt in many compounds, pan? 
ift those stoT^ or eardw masses of 


At\i 

ifnihm&, or alum Wb^o tmeombincd, it 
Infuaible, txLfcept by tbte flamt of oxygen ga&, 
but when mixed with phbsphat or borat of 
it may be fused as readily as lime and 
nidj^nesia A mixture of the two latter sub- 
stances with altimme> forms a {lorcclam by 
fubioo, 4 jut fhr this purpose the pro^rtion of 
aiuminc must be greater than that ox hme^ and 
at kist canal to that of , magnesia 
Pure alumhie be obtained by precipi- 
tating a solution of alum in watelf, by the 
fcrjstaliircd carbonat of potash To ptinfy it 
completely from its sulphuric acid, Guyton 
atUiscs tliat the pretipltate be redissblved in 
mtnc acid , that nittat of baryte be caOtioiftly 
added in the solution, till it n 6 longer occasions 
mifkiness^ diid that the alumine be afterwards 
ptceipxtatetl, or separated ftoiti the mtnc acid 
by heat Vaugnelin And lierthbllet procure it 
fVortt such of the natural claVS M contain only 
jilex and uWmine, m munahe 

acid, and decbm|ibsllloh of ablution by am- 
monia Others bMlpihtos it f^om a sofutioh 
hf alum ih * and by the 

carbon jt of ammctniao (ss^^volattle) , aiid 
Ibcodore SauSsihe s|^& th« ^tli afibrd 

two kinds of alumtne, aocOrdlti^ io thegoauT 
litv of water employed in the solution it thi 
vtater be j,ust sufficient to dissolve the alUtUi 0 
Veiy light white earth is obtamed, which" 
bans spongy alumme, if a lery largb guautl# 
Of Water be employed, the result of preemf* 
tation IS a transparent m \ss, ytllowand nritii#, 
about ten times the weight of the former^ And 
which he terms gchtmous alumiwt Ihese 
two forms difier chi^ft} in their capacity for 
retaipiug water when heated, which is much 
greater m the gelatinous kind Set Philoso- 
phical Marine, vol X p I 5 t 2 
^le dliu^uUy of fusing aldmine, *ind its 
power of contracting as its tempei-athre iS in- 
creased, render it a vety proper sub'jtanre for 
indicating the higher degrees of he it On 
these accounts it ha^ been employed, and very 
Successfully > as a pyrometer, by the cilebiaicd 
Mr WetigWood, whose impjrotements ih the 
ittanufAt tutu of pottery and china ware, m 
Which *ihimtne is an essential ingredient, en- 
title him to the esteem add gruitude of his 
country 

ALuMINE See Alumiit a« is 
aluminous, relating ib alumme« ot 
|)AHA king of its nature ' i 

AtOMiMoos sAp^s, are those i^rmed tw 
ille combidation of ffie djjferedt Acids wTtn 
«i!binme» or pure clay' Ubese salts Are m 

e i^fal tUOIfe ibubrfeclthan any of fhe neUllul 
s With whkh chemists Alt aegtu 
With the cxcepnoti or 
fiaVd te^irAtety^ investWtwl; 

Ahk dbt moch hdoWn. ^ 
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According to the name of the acid which 
ters into the composition of the alt 
Aluminous mpriat, carbonat, dre 
the same as Muriat, Caubonat, &.c oi 
alumina, which fltee 
ALUN CATIN, or stone-soda, a sort of 
semMitrihed Substance, or imperfect soda, 
formed at Cherbourg by stirring and kneading 
together with large poles the hot ashes of the 
plant varech This Substance is used in the 
making of glass 

ALDNTIUM, ALbiiTiUM (Ancient geo- 
graphy), a town in the nOrth (if Siciiy, situated 
on A steep eminence, at the mouth of ihi 
Chydas {Ptolemy t PUny, Ctcero ) , said tu be 
as old as the war of Troy {Dtonys Pfahtar ) 
Now in rums, from whmh arose tliehamle{ 
bt Filadelfo, m the V-tl di Deniona Thf 
inhabitants were called HalunUni {Ctcero}* 
ALURNU3 lu entomology, a genUs of 
the order coleoptera, which see The genend 
character is as follows Antennas miffirm# 
short; tentacuh or Mers, from four tx> six, 
tery short, jaw hbhiy, arched^ It coi^rlsdi 
otm thte .speotes •fi A gro*»sus jPbeWri 
SiX> thorax scgidet, shells yellow, smhabiti 
South America and thdia --S', A hsb^m* 
Feelers four 4 blAis^greent iHxiha and nind^ 
shadk^ Inhabits dan# 

four . bkbfe t 41 ^* and Whd- 
ahanks tbbmad or dentatad^" Ibhabias im Cem 
of GbodMHopc * 

ALUTArcguasi fVom 
Ckancd a^d prepared leather^ fUoK as iS 
ta spread plasters u(kih ' 

AlUta, a vtlb^e of UfiibAl % 

Jerome, ue^r the ChebipbOfet ^,V , 

ALVr^, (ScaJJgpr 
offwi, to clemsfe? 
as. liCJ ng tht sen oif of P 

domen This term fs nbw al , 
of the mtestrnil cansl » thus, wheir ^ J 
are rthxcd, it is cilled ah ns liquldi[;\| : 
(ostue, alviis dum, and whan 
ahus idstricta * 

always ad (ealleMkxdiJ 

Perpetually, thronghobt audoi^L 
ConstantTv , Wuhout vafiUtlbd^ f 
ALYPON MonttaX^jW 

WLV M jf '' \ 

ALTEUM* Seh^LORiUtAniA ^ 

ALYSbON«OU<3i«Jfc4Yi^ 

BUt’AHfAL' ' ^ t 

^^ALYSSUM Madwort A gediW M 
M onfoirttoWdyma mbculM, tfy 
* Mcli 
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ALYTAHCHA, a priest who presided om 
those ^ho luspt order m the Olymptc games 
ALYXIA* in botarji/ See GynopogO^ 
A M arAtt)» mngisfer, or master of arts 
AM The first person q 4 the verb to be bee 
To Be {prm) 

AMABI LITY s (from amahiis^ I^tin ) 
litrtciriitss, tht powtr of pleasing {Tailor) 
\M ABYR, a sum of money formerly paid 
lothc lord^ when a maid within his lordship 
tvas nisrnecl Ihc word is ancient British, 
end signifies the price of virginity ** 
AMACK, an island of IXninark, divided 
from Seeland by a narrow channel, over which 
ar<^ two hrfdp;es, which fimn a communicauon 
with the city of Copenhagen It contains 
Sevetal s illage^* and about 800 mlmbitanfs 
AMADABAT, m Am a da van, a lai^, 
tradm^and strong City, the capital of Canib 
in die mst Indies 1 bis city is about 5 miles 
long, and 17 m arcUit In the town is such 
an intermnetute of jgardens and epoves, that 
afar off it has the appeatance of a Rwrest This 
town Was taken \h the En^ish East India 
couipaiiy^s forces, Pebruary lo* 1780, hndet 
general Goddard, With the loss ^ of only lOO 
soen ID Lout 7^ 

AMAlIAIfirit of jfesia, m the oto- 
Yiocb of Iiik Aiehh, , tdiles N£ 

Isndian 48^ Lat 

' AMA" 

YiJtee'of' 

ai^a; 

AMAi 


An 'k hf Asia, in the pro- ’ 

%ti fi% miles $W Bethif. 

A tK>rt of pear 

Wp a kittd> of black loateh, tiiKler, 

. id,^ 'Which eouie^ ffbni Germany 
i' A tnade ftosn spon^ eiterescenses, which 
old trees, espeetaiyoaki, ash, 
spbstanee being boiled in com* 

' mw^mt Atid afW^rwards dried and well 
^teo/ n jnit ixm a strong ley prepared 
th tallpelWv Wrhtch it h again put to 
dry m ah oyetd wrhth it fit for use 
'amado^vr V, 0 kind of cotton, which 
eOlnea fiom AHntaudna, bv way of MaTsedles 
AalADUVADE A species of iinch or 
lhDg&, whose specific character tt, brown 
mid Mdish mtted with white, beneath yet- 
tail-foethers blick with a white sliot^' 
It H eedled amifl(bdaia hr ILihn^us 
insists of two varioties See 

NprttA 

^ ffitwtt waf», or mmpttf, old 

1tf yUPm > with vigour i&rtfden) 

' aea^Unguaf^, a term 

" ^tonoe ThuOi,to 

tot fidl, the iQp- 
'e>sl^L% 
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fore devoted to destruction They lived to thf 
east of the Lacus Asphakues, next the Moob^ 
ites to the south, and the Ammonitea to the 
north A brani^ of them dwelt to tlie soufh 
of Canaan 

AMALFI, an ancient town of Italy, subject 
to Naples Lat 40 28 N Lon 14 45 £ 

AMALGAM, tn chemistry and the arts, a 
mixture or alloy of any of tlie other mends 
with mercury The word is formed of the 
Greek 4 /a», together j and to join of many, 

expressing the close adherence of the substances 
which compose the amak^ 

As ihercury i$ habTttiaQy fond in the com-* 
mon tcmpemtnrey and as it is sufiicient for 
most commiiations that one of the bodies bo 
Auid, H follows that With[out the help of heat^ 
inercoty iniw be amalgamated with many of 
die metals Honce tSeto am jtwo metlfods 
^nera% used ni tKe itiakhii of amalgams 
Tlfo hiat IS mbvel^^by a mortar, 

and Without heati Whond is by fusing the 
metal which Is to be^anskWmated, and by 
adding to It, whenftbdl* the intended quantity 
of mercury ^ 

Amidigpins aijO more V less soft according 
to theproportion of mcrcuri emplovcd if this 
be small becoide solid, but brittle, and 
Capatde of being puUensed, if it be more con- 
stumble, a Kmd of paste is formed Which has 
no ductility or tenacity , and if the proportion 
of mercury is very great, the amalgam is only 
dptitigutshed from that subs^nee hy an ap- 
pcaninee of foulness 

The amalgamation of all metah with mer- 
cury IS much facilitated by heat, and the 
amalgamation of those metals which unite 
difocultly with mercury, cannot be effteted 
without neat For this purpose, the mercury 
ought to be heated dU it begiOs to rise in va- 
jxiiirs , and the metals of difficult fusion, whfch 
we suppose to have been previously divided 
into small parts, ought to be made led by fir^ 
and quickly triturated with the hot mercury 
As to th^ metals which melt before they be>^ 
come fed, such as tin and lead, it is sufficient 
to melt them, and to throw the mercury upon 
them, stirring a httie the mixture and tnus 
the amaJ^m IS made in an instant 

It womd lie very imprudent to melt metals 
which require a great heat for their fusion, as 
copper, for instance, and to add mercury to 
this melted metal, with on Iht^tion to make 
an amolaam; because not oply greatest 
part of me mercury would be dissipated m 
vapours before it could be united to the metol^ 



aksus^ bodfolp tjf {npducmjg^is eti^. when 
suidkiefity^pdjHdmfn^ Ihfinsfmd 

omer mmnv fiemr mfion sn^mc 

t»f tl^'^|oitipbnefii |arts i j^sometimes 


amalgam: 


to Gcllert, the amalgam of ailver is of superior 
specific gravity even to mercury, the heaviest 
ol the two ingredients This, however, is 
only at a low temperature, for the amilgam 
of biUer, when heated, floats on the surface of 
Liercury 

A solid amalgam of lead, and another of 
bismutli, on admixture together, liave the 
singular property of instantly becoming fluid 
(i/fflry) 

Amalgams crystallize much more readily, 
and more distinctly, than metals They may 
be decomjioscd by neat, hut the last jportion of 
mercury is not easily drueii off, and trequently 
not at ail without volatilizing ])art of the metals 
An amalgam may also be decomposed'^ the 
addition of a metal that has a stronger aiuni^ 
for mercury than that of which the amalgam u 
composed, and, in parttcular circumstances, 
one amali^m may ewn decompose aitother 
We shul now describe the methods of pre-* 
paring the diflemnf amalgams, m their alpha- 
Dtttcu order, and noUce the ttses to which 
they areresp^tively applied 
Amalgam o/AnHnm^i is prtepated by melt- 
ing the antimony in, a cnl^hie, withdraw- 
ing it from the nre tU) U is on the point of 
becoming solid, and at that moment stirnug 
m the merciury, which must ha\e been pte» 
vioiisly heated to boiling, the mixture is 114^ 
fluid by a gentle heat till the combuiatfon ap- 
pears to be perfect Another method, is? to 
divide the antimony into ^mall pieces, put it 
into a crucible, and add lh6 proper quantity of 
mercury to All up the interstices, the mass 
being then exposed to a jitat Utile less than 
that rec^uired to volatilize the mecciuy, the 
whole will in a aliprt time be formed into an 
amalgam 

Amaigam Bismuth, is very readily formed 
by triturating that metal with melcuicy, in a 
mortar This amalgam has the peculiar pro- 
perty of so attenuating tin, silver, and ^pcci 


ing copper, for if it be boiled in hver water, 
and then distilled m a retort, and distilkd 
twice by cohobation, the copper is left in the 
form Ota new metal, uf the cotuur of gold, and 
more ductile tlian beflire 
Amalgam ef GM, is produced with the 
utmost facility, fn consequence of the high de- 
gree of aihmty subsisting between tint iiietat 
and mercuiy Leafjgold, by simple trituration 
with mercury, will form an ainalgain in a few 
minutes, and pieces of gold, though of con- 
sideiuble thickness, by being iinmcrsed in puie 
mercuiy will, in a few days, be wholly di&- 
soh ed, even without trilnration In the great 
way, this amalgam is usually made by hcactng 
the ]ainin<e or plates of that metal icd hot; 
tlie merciixy, being previously heated, is iJica 
poured upon them, and the mixture is otiried 
with a little iron rod till it begins to rise Into 
smoke* It is thea. thrown into a vessel of 
water, where it coagulates, and becomes ma*- 
nageable The projxirtion is about two parts 
of gold to one pf mercury tf there be too mucK 
of the latter, the exce«>s may be separated by 
fikrauon 1 he amakgam is of a wh ite colour* 
and of the consistence of butter it is much 
used in gridLng,-«^he anudgEim being laid or 
rubbed upon me mehd to gtldad, u la ex- 
posed to neat* which tnapmtoto the utorcu^, 
imd leaves the gold upon the sssrflto^ ,of the 
metal Metal buttons are to this nionner 
Ooldsimths also amalgStolto thew geld* for 

qfiran ^he fotm^^n of this 
amalgam has ever been cosSideitd as a mattor 
of extreme difl^uliy $ and tome peuKini have 
hastily iudgod it to be impossibK M* 
however, succeeded In it by a 
of distillsftion m balnea-manto Mt'# Xmbir 
Aikm has employed a sitnpller method^ nmiich 
answers veiy well It Consists in unit mg 
amalf^m of zinc, with non fllmgs, and Uico* 
adding muriatof iron A decoin (position takes 


ally lead, when any of these metals is added to place, and there is produced a mntiat of aitto* 
It, that a part of them passes along witli the and the amalgam of iron with meicmy, which 

.1 ! _ by kneading, and the aid of heal, asHimes the 

metallic lustre 


mercury tHcough chamois leather This ex- 
periment will succeed better, if the lead be 
first melted with bismutli, and the mercuty 
added to the mixture If this compound amol- 

r i be digested several days, the bismuth will 
separated, and the remainder will be an 
amalgam of lead 

Amalgam if Copper, is prepared with great 
difflculjy lU the dry way, because the heat re- 
quired to fuse that metal will volatilize Uic 
mercury With explosion The moist w ay is, 
therefore, , preferable, and is thus executeii 
take a boding hot saturated solution of wd* 
phat of copper, pour it into a glass, or Wedge- 
wood ware mortar, and add mercary and Mon 
the irtm will dec 9 mpose the sulphat of 
copM, and preetpitato this latter metal m a 
finely divided state* which by the htot ttod 
moderate tntamttoO Wfll upitc with lhe mer- 
cury, and ^ comhinatioii otoy afterwards 
be perfected by ftisiod ot a gentle heat m 
c m cihlfti ^ 

‘1^ » (ianfiul as a meaSai of tofia^ 


Amalgam qf tfad, matia Uf ndlb*g a 



mixture is then to be stirreil widi an ii«»| itod, 
and when cold, the aixudmua will ajgseW^m 
the form of a softish brittle mass Thw may 
be made still softer by trituration $ and, if it 
be then pot into a glass mortar, and grotoKh^ 
any quanuty of mercuiy mny be umtad to 
pleasufe, and they will combine as 
saU wtlbTwater Bismuto promotes J 
of meictiry upon lead m a ter 
Merotuy itopregnated with 
eighth^ one twelfdi its wa 
dUstolves masses pf lead, to 
wi^diput the agnation^ m M 
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repetition of etoei iments far several weeks M 
Oiiylon ^inctecJed by niLdus of hiat But a 
much more expeditious mt.thod ha« been lately 
disco\errd by rOimt Moiu&in Poitschin 
took % dram ot the orin^c-cdlourcd salt, ctitti- 
poibcd cf 03 U ie ol phtlnuin and immoni't, and 
triturated it \vith an equal weight of mercufy 
iti a mortar of chalet don)* in a few minutes 
tlie saliliecanie brown, 'lud nfterwatdb acquired 
a grcenibli shide The inaiter was reduced to 
a \ery fine powder Anotlier diam of mercury 
was added, and the trituration rontinued 
the matter becdiiie grey A third drim of 
mercury began to form ati amalQiam and sjt 
drams made the amalo; mi perfect The whole 
opention sc uce la'ited tw ^nty niiuntcs Mer- 
Ouxy was added till it amounted to ume times 
the weight of the salt, and y^t the amai^ am 
cdntinu(.d very tenacious It was cabily spfe^d 
out under the nestle , it reeelyed the impression 
of Uie tuost dcuctai* setds, add had a i ery close 
andhrilltahtgmiuK ^ ^ 

Am$i(0m ^ w m'ide in the samo 
OUmot' that of ^y healing tne plates 


or jpatps of stlyet;"dud applying them rw hot 
to silver may Be pifeviously 

jtiwm <adtta tbirtts), and 
tWft proQ^^tdlv I imiUayim hds the tin- 

^ the ihiitah of 

mm tot observed by 
hr fHUth tuied in to 
IwriiOfc, m tot of to 
^^emhtgto Atorl^tan®^ 

^|ld|Mtg!stnated with silver and 
' wieof separatiiig tosc metaU 
^ tomeretuy is aplihcd to to 
fiifepated to reeeive it, and the 
^ ai^miy lor to ore tiiin 
, jl^ave the former, and" form 
to Wcer These dmalgams 
he^, the mercufy is driven 
, J to behind Thts pro- 
dtotod more ftiliy under to words 
liri3t, toctTruo, and Orita See also 

Awi^CAMATIOtr 


eniddiiig tofti 
ages tote sensibly apd perfectly 
m to prep iratlon of 
puiDymg wttcr f ^tobc were 
tin and of infer- 
( m ik atfer, which yvm 
',ftomc3t- 
i "Ihat a 
4 a vtry 
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recommends this amalgam m prefetenCtf ' Ar 
that of till, for the purport of exciting eied- 
tricity, and inrreasiiig the powtr of the 
chmc It is now (^ntfally used With thlto 
debtgnv by elcctneiths 

No amalgam lias yet been formed with c 6 
bait, and it iS Supposed thdt this metallic sub- 
stance w incapable of uniting with mcrcinV 
Wc arc also ignorant of the manner m whn-h 
mercury acts upon aiseiiu jf no combination 
hiving been formed between them But most 
of the other metah, tf not all of them, may be 
amalgamated by one or other of the incthodB 
above described i and the difficulty, or ense of 
the operation, wiU be m proportion to to 
Cohesion of the metal and the weakhesi of it* 
affinity for metniry, or the oontlUrv 
AmalOam, in ofyeUdf^* SeolItckAit- 

AMALOA^ATtoN* to act bt ptactit^ 
of aniaigiim9tif% ffieufe,. ^tof to to purpose 
of exti&tlhg thvm (tm tnetr orcs,^fbr pu* 
Tttonglhitm, apply- 

ing tom Utoe tteaddy ^ tolldifferfenl uses in 
todrta In to Idbt active, the operation has 
bceh atre%dy trto^ofuhderthc article A m a i - 
i^aM- m to twu former, pttticidarly the 
first. It at a part of metallur^ , ai«l as sucli 
wfe to tow it} consider it 
The method of extracting the precious metals, 
as they are called, 0 e cold and silVcr), from 
thw ^tcs, by means of aimigamatidn with 
mentoy, has been known for many ages , it 
haf^bcen made use of front time imintnional 
m the streaming for gobi, in ordtr to pun^r 
and collect togitlc the gold dtibi which la 
dispersed in the sands This procts,> vrxs in- 
troduciMl into some of thfe nimCs of Mexico, m 
J5*»(), by don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, 
and m into Some of those of Peru by 

the same person , A4 hhm thence it quicklv 
Spread thioUgh all the ndnts m the south and 
north cast p^m'of Amcrics, ihsoniitch that it 
li Almost tht only method used m that part of 
the World for extraenng these metals Ihe 
mher ores, howfever, arc pitrificil by fusiofi 
With lead, and barou Bom tutoniii us that 
formerly to poorer kinds of dreaWeffe certainly 
thrown dWay, add when the mdihod of amaf- 
gatlOtt fives littrodiTced ihtn Petti, the old bar** 
rows wOf'fe searehwl for the ote# which had 
been rejeefed m iwetos, but were hoW put to 
to qukksdver ^ ^ ,, ,, 

Tne foiioWtug method of cxtthctihg gold 
from Its ores is very *«dch meoibtnctrded- 
** l^e autiffirou^ sand, i^Otdahis gold 

griito to goM dftsf, i»tocej|ti?|tfedby wash^ 
ing, and witodi any edlctoim wm to to 

#htc|l w thlfe 

pnip^e dto nt^ be sd larft* Oft tft upper 
4s txiBii a sttuto lauhw, toint tweito 
fe«t tang, coy«?to Ih 


to «o!i 

dttrt ym_ 1^? *!»#» 


bdi Kkitll Oejir, 



AMALGAMATION 

tbc coarser sand m the bottom is sepanted or co\ere<!l a shorter method of amakama^ion, h«- 
Scraped off by haiiJb^ and the hi^r heaviest graduallyimpro^ed and introdocufit into prac« 
sand at the bottom is irixcd «ith qiiirksilver tice m Peru In this operation tlic boileri 
Ihtn It is» squeezed throii^h a piure of cloth, must be of copi>er, earthen or othtr vesstU 
the quicksilver comes on 'without any gold, being found not to answer the cop| er also 
which separated from the <!and icmains aj» in inubt be pure, because the quicksilver would 
amal<j,un, aid is pure after the remaining dissolve the metals with which it is alloyed 
quicksilver his been ev'aporated The sand They must be in the shape of i ivertec! cones, 
and heivier dust remaining on the launder are and Dat-bottomed The under part hah a nm 
washed and rcatul in the same manner of six or eight inches high and half an inch 

‘‘I he auriferous ores and loadstones, how- broad, all Siat of one piece Other cbpper 
ever, which rise from different mines, are cal- plates are fixcsd m the inside with copper nans, 
cmed like silver ores, more or less as the n iture and care must be taken that it bt water-tight, 
of thtir matrices will direct Ihen they are tint no quicksilver may run oft, and for the 
ground and sifted, and the auriferous stuff, better security, the imidc of the boiler may be 
thus prepared, is iiut into heaps, exposed to lined with lime and ox-blood The boilers 
the sunshine, and worked and tunied about maybe of any magnitude, their upjier jmrts 
for three or four diys It requires no salt being surrounded with iron rings with strong 
Afurvvirds sulphur, and at last quicksUvcr, hauiUes, into which a cross hoard is wedged 
arc added and mixed with it TncTc ss no In the middle of this Ixiard is a hole for the 
occision for fire under the vessel m which it is spindle to move m Ihc spindle is pf light 
tnturited, cscept in winter, and two days wood, and moves on a hr iss pivot in the bottom 
after, though not dried, it is immediaUly car- It has four wooden wings, with three or four 
Tied to the washing pit, and treated like the pcr])endicular bars, aUo of wood, the farthest , 
amal^m of silvtr irom the spindle licing the shortest, the nigh- 

J his inetliod of extracting gold and silver est so long as to sweep the bottom It is turn- 
is so certain and safe, tint, when other mcthoils ed by a moveable handle on the upper end 
of am dgamation extract only one otince of gold These boilers are put into an oblong furnace, 
uid silver, this produces three or foui fiom the capable of holding ten of them , the fire place 
poorest ore s in a shorter space of time and with being m the middle, and the ftune and smoko 
less expc nee pas u ng under the boi lers, and going out on both 

Tthercaic three vviys of employing amalgi- ends of the furnace bv two chinmcys The 
aution upon gold uid silver ores, accurdtng io fire being lighted, first dn, water, then the hna 
the method piactised by Alon/o Barba, viz stufl, and nt last the quicksityer, id put m, 
in heaps or caxons, — m tbc boikr, — and in observing always that the bottom be fully eover- 
mo’-tars edwith quieksilver Tbff water must always 

1 In heaps Before the operation takes be kept boiUug, otherwise the operation may 
place in the large w'u, an essay is made of be interrupted or become tedious on account 
thre* or four pounds of the fine sifted powder of the evaporation, the boilers must be sup- 
tjl i u from tlio general qu intily, and accord- plied with a quantity of water, in small quan- 
in^ to the produce of this he calculate^ that of titles at i lime, that the boiling be no^ checked 
tlu wliolf lletrns it also with quicksilver. The stuff must be proportionate to the size 
to know perfectly the method he is to fiillow, of the bo ler if too little be put in, the ama}- 
and the iddit^ion^ that ire to be made In this gaination govs on too slowly, while too much 
cb IV the following method is adopted 1 'Ihc would not allow the ma^s to be thitk enough, 
inattvr is clixated, to extract the vitriol if there or to boil with sufiicicnl freedom Some of 
be an) 2 One pound of the lixiviated matter the amalgam is to be taken out from time to 
is irkd with fjiuekbiKcr u d oalt, carefully ob- tune with a long ladle, and the progrefa of the 
serving the colour and Its cliangv lithe quick- operation is judged of by tiie colovit The 
siKcr absiimes the appen inceof silver filings, essay of the matter ddliomiines whether all the 
and these quicksilver flake become thinner and silver be taken out of it in this manner Some 
thinner it proves that the amalgamation goes quicksilver is then thrown ufipn the surface of 
on successfully, and that iheie is no occasion a sample of the boileil stuff, and iJvork^ round 
for any addition The whole i** stirred from with it ih a vessel two or three times If the 
time to time, till the quicksilver seems to di- qtii cksilver rises apd takes up some of flic matter, 
mimsh, and recover its natural form, but w ith- some silver remmus, if not, tbc whole is taken 
out dividing into small globuka, after which up Then the fire is stopped* the spmdle i«!f 
the matter is to be washed, as all the silver is taken out, and the water am) n atter layoff 

by that time comuleti ly taken up The ores coar$cr matter on the quicksilver tn|^ ali 
of VerengueU de PaCages are treated only with events be washed in cold water, 
quicksilver and salt, and yet yield their full more Iso the mill 
produce silver hes ipoh 

2 Amalgamaitnn was accident- t^nicksdver, 

ally discovered by Barba, m an attempt to fix times ftmr or five fiug^ ^ the firq 
qmeksiiv^ —Oh mixing silver orr finely pow- pjevenriug 

dereci with qutcksdver, Jiitd bmlins; it with wifl^ the A tm bpitOtn ' t%ia 

water in a copper Vessel, he found that the taJ* off, W mssed and 

iqistals readily united, and thus having dis- in the mauher ^ 
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Tfte adv^tita ^9 attending this meihod 
1 Tliat heat promotes the union of the 
itietalsj, winie the boiJm c and stirring brin^ 
them fiequenriy inu> conrsct, so that nmch 
time 18 ta^ed, atid the whole process i& fimehed 
m about twc niy-four hours , 2 Tbit less nier- 
ewty IS lost that! by the conimon method , for 
biemg always covered wnh witei it cannot 
evaporate > 3^ lhat heaps m whidi^i by too 
additions* the mereuiy has been totally 
dissohed so as to disappear, iji’iy be eistl> cured 
by botling them in iron or copper x esscls with 
bits of iron , and then the mercury miv be re- 
gained in it6 proper metaUic form and bright- 
ness 

3 Amaf^amatt^n in i/narittrs It is dllBctdt 
to procure the full produce from ores which 
contain native gold and siKer either m the 
form of hair or wire, or m Itrger lumps and 
nodules These cannot be completely poundcih 
nor cat! they be amalgamated , for the mercury 
will not dissolve the large |>articles of gold and 
Hiher, and when Ihe^ arc treated by nre, the 
stubborn nature of iheir niatrues occasions a 
great loss of menl The following method of 
treating dteni in a morur was discovered bj a 
Franciscan friar 

A round conical hole is cut m a hard stone, 
half a foot in diameter at top, of an equal 
depth, and sloping into a truncated, or rather 
obtuse and nearly flat bottom, of about four 
Inches m dmmeter Some quicksilver is pour- 
ed into It, together with a proportional quantity 
of small bits of the native metal or ore , after 
which therare triturated with an iron pestle 
Bv tbi<« violent trituration, the gold and silver 
combine with the quicksilver , and the Bner, 
tarter matter of red bilverore and other silver 
whidi are generally found wuh native 
luh# by means of a small launder and 
It is not, however, suffered 
ikw^y, but js left to settle for common 

hiWifS of tlie dimensions above described 
bCii^ too small fbr anr considerable quantity 
of ore* Barb^ propose^ to Substitute in their 
pIMte larger stones of a concave figure, with 
verlticitl grinders, aa m ril tmUs , or common 
hsOnml find parallel grinders of die grisNoifll 
ji; iE^and quicksilver are put between these 
nes, with a small stream of water, which, 
will carry away the lighter stuff, 
liW w ^old and sUver will remain at the 
eini* taben up b^ the quicksilver 

18 completed, by 
the gold or silver $epa- 
ralidl*W the mercury toy pressing the n«9- 
"" ' * ■ ‘ ’ ihrougU dqth, 

m ibreed ou^4nd 
dMetigaged^by ex- 
of heat, which disii- 
^>ld or silver 
pTocessca tslte 

It 
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works, hear Freybeig Count Vbn Boust in* 
forms ua, tiiat this method 7<1>78SJ ciVts of 
ore, which, by the common inode, would 
hivt given only 31^139 lbs 4} ot of silver, 
was made to yield 33,330 lbs ounces, thereu 
bj IlpO lbs 7{ 02 

Gold and sjver are the only metals that are 
cvtractcd from their ores by amalgamation, 
the methods of obtaining ihe other mcUls will 
be found under thetr rvspocnve na nes Under 
the names also of gold and silver, will be given 
an account of the other inodes employed in 
separating these metals from their ores The 
general principles of tire process will be ex- 
mUitcd under the articles Assaying and 
Sm&lting 

AMALIA, in entomology A species of 
papilio, for the generic character of which, see 
Fapilio 

A MALTHAS A, daughter of Mchssus king 
of Crete, fed Jupitet with goat’s milk Hence 
some authors have called her a goat, and have 
miintainul tint Jupiter, to reward her kind- 
nesses, placed her iiiLhemcn ava constellation, 
and gave one of her horns to the nymnhs who 
had taken care of his infant years Ihis horn 
was called the horn of plenty, and had the 
power to give the nymphs wiiatever tliey de- 
sired 

Amalthaa, the name of the Cum^n 
Sibyl, who offered to TarquiniusSupcrbiis mne 
books, containing the Homan destinies, -and 
demanded 300 pieces of gold for tliem He 
derided her, wneretipoii she threw three of 
them into the fire, and returning, asked the 
same price for the other six which b'^ing 
denied, she burnt three more, and returned, 
still demanding the same price Ujion which, 
Tarquin consmUng the pontiffs, wasadvned t^ 
buy diem These books were in such csiMiflv 
that two magistrates were created to 
them iqion extraordinary occasions 

AM AMA (Sixtinus), professor pf Ifhe He- 
brew tongue m the university Fnneker, a 
man of grt at learning, Was borti iti Frie&land, 
and had studied under Drustus He published 
a criticism upon the translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, collated the Dutch translation of thie 
Bible with the original and the most accurate 
translations, and wrote a censme of the 
gate translation of the historical books of s * 
Old Testament, Job, the Psalms, and CiU 
It IS impossible to answer the reasons-! 
he shews the necessity of cilhsu’ 

odjgmals This he recommended M 

that some synods, being his 

reasons, deor^, that none 
ihfo the mhustry but sucb^lfeiw a Competent 
ktiowled^^of the Hebiw*i<ttw ^feeje tcxt'^4>f 
the Schpture Hedie4^1^^ ' 

AMAN, a $or^ tfWie cotton clo%| which 
comes from the by the ws^ iSifcAfcpph 

amana. ^tKf the 

' AM ASfiP'CSt > d town iSht 

dcpartiDS^V ChCr, 

iM 4^ ^ if 
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i^epartmeni of the North* and late T^rench 
Flanders l^tj aQ 27 N X^n 3 3 &h 
AMARA DULCIS hi.e Dulcamara 
AMAH ANTE, an order of knighthood, 
int^iituted m fcweden b> queen Clinstitia, in 
366 i, at an duninl feast, at the close of wbicfi 
she tlirew off her habit, which was cohered 
with diamonds, leaving it to be pulled m pieces 
by the masques In memory of this ndiculous 
scramble she founded a military order called 
in bwedish Ceschilschaftt, into which all pre- 
sent at the feast were admitted, including 
sixteen lords and as many ladies, besides the 
quet n Their device was the cypher qf Ama- 

rantc, composed of two A*s, the one erect, the 
otlier inverted, and interwoven together > the 
whole inclosed by a laurel crown, witli this 
motto, Dolce nclfa memoria 
AMARANTH (Globe) Sec GoMRtruE- 

HA 
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subopftke, a little greasy, green, of a splinteljr 
texture, breaking into indeterminate fragments^ 
of a common form not fusible per se One 
^ecies only A amaaonicus Found in the 
Fast, t'New /ealaod, Helvetri, and Lab'indtc 
mountains , and often fashioned in the East, 
and New Zealand, into various ornaments, 
vessels, and 'urms 

AMARYLLIS EiHy-daffodil A genus 
of the class and order hexandna monogynia 
Itscorol SIX Detailed, form irreguhr , hlamtnt, 
inserted m the throat of the tube, declined, 
unequal 111 proportion or direction (See Nat 
Hist pi V ) 1 here are ihirty-scnen species, 
some witii a one-flowered, othci^ witli a two* 
flowered, and others, again, with a many-* 
flowered spathe Each of the four quarters 
constituteb several of these species, but the 
greater number are Cape plants The enrols 
of all arc exquisitely beautihd, but the A 


amaranths 2^ UofadiAg, never deeaymg 
AMARANTHOiD& See CnUst 


AMARAwrHINE* n L Consisting of lutca, from the south of Europe, is the only 

one that will flourish m this country, out of 
ouf green-houaes 

AM ASIA, m entomolt^> a species of Pa- 
piho> in the nympiuilis section P a v 11* ro 
AMASSMENT s (from mwaw ) Aheap? 
an accumulation , a collection italanmUe) 
AMA^WIA In botany, a genm of the 
cb» and onler didynamia, angtospermia t It$ 
calyx IS five-cleft, eorol tubular, #ith^ 
five-cleft border, berry fimr-seeded* Them 
*ite only two know/i s|iocies, the a imeta from 
Surinam, and the a puiucea from Trinity 
island I 

To AMA'SS *» a Jr,) L TV 

collect together into one heap or masft 
^ To add one thing to another (Hepe) i 
Am a as Fr ) An assemblage^ m 

aceumulattoni( 7 Fai^^) » a 

To AMATE 9 a (from 0 and 
To accompany? to mtemiti as a oompai^Oh 
{Sptnsery 
AMATJ 


A, 

and I llecebeum 

A MAK AN TH US Amaranth, or flower- 
gentle A genus of thu olass and order mo- 
noecia peniundria, thus chirnctensul Male, 
calyx threcMleaveil j corolless, stamen^* tliree or 
five bemale, calyx thice-leaved, corolless, 
stjlMtbret, capsule one seigted, orienuig hon-^ 
zonfally lU round, seed onU^ It comprises 
twenty-eight species j some of which art com** 
mon to Europe, others to Asia, and others to 
Americg Our own wild Amaranth ts the a 
bhtum The a hvpocondnacus is princtV 
feither, a uatue of Virginia, and the a cau- 
datus, love-hes-blecding, of Indian ougm 

I he a olearaceus, esculent amaranth, as 
well as several otlier Indian species, is eaten, 
in the east, m the same manner as cabbages 
umjaourselves 

AMARDUb, m abciont geogr iphy, a river 
of Media, whim ’disohurged itself into the 
Caspian sea 

AMARJTUDE 9 (omurtru<2e, Lat ) Bit- 

ternaift:^farvfy) 

oiyctology, a genus of 
thi^^ class salt? uf a bitter taste, easily solu- 
ble in water* the solution becoming milky 
by a inivture of soda, easily melting m 
heat, but nrither detonating nor decrepitating 
Six species 1 A ^nuinum Epsom salt 
SulplWt of magnesia Magnesia vitriolata 
(See MArsHi!%rA vitriolata ) 2 A tnu- 
rtaucum Found plenttfully m aalt waters, 
ttmf lakes 3 A calcareum ^ Found 


EUR, in the arts, isa foroi^|(M% 
introduced, and now curropt amOn^t 
denote a person understanding, and lovltlg^^ 
practising, the polite arts of pai]^i;i^ 
or architecture, without 
mary advantage ^ ^ 

AMAiEUBj’m music. js» Ift Firoif»ss 
valent to the Italian V 

a lover and cultivator of tm^'k Ipft pn 
ally, but for his amusement* * 

A1VJ!AT0RII iAm 0 of 0 j 
term given to the mUsclqs or tlie eyes b) wnt€|(ts * 
that organ is moved when ogjlitig ^ i ' ^ 
AMATORIUB, m ornithology* the 



. 3 , , „ , 

tn 4bja ocean afidOjllier salme waters* ^d some-^ tous titmouse, or partly anioeosua 
m jt 4 A nitrosum Ni- AMATORY u, 


tinted j FOond with sod and on 

old j A- JiUriitala Found gcneniBy 

WitE^m^uin humoiom fl A antmale 

la oryctokigy, a genus of the 
brder stheedu^ consisting of adtCa,^ 
“ ofema^esia, a very smaH 

f alnm^, sliftoarboitat of lime, and 
hard* temwJUW; ' 



to tore, caiswngloye iBrs^adl) 
AMAURWIS* 
from to 

lia > \m of 

‘ " ■ " ^ 
-‘-■veaWe A 
.^ando^efj 
Igencr4&^ 
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)tom spasnUxhca, or from poisons, amaorosis 
%«neiiala 

AAIAUSA, jjastes inadt of levl ind crystal 
is^ith various aclnuxturtb for imitating geras 
AMAXOBIl, i people who, itcordui^ to 
Ptolemy, luhabittdtnt intcriur part«i of beytina, 
in JF urope 

7o AMA 7E V a (from a ind mtiiff per- 
plexity ) 1 To confuse with ttrronr ( 1 ^ekiei) 

2 To put iii^o confu-iTon with woi dcr 
o lo put into ]trpU vitv {SI uUpeoi* ') 

Am^/;e s (from thw vtrli ) A>.Lonii»lunent 
conf isiou either of feir or viondir 

AMiV/^DLY ad (fin n 
fustdK with im izemeut (S//<iA5>Krt/’c) 

A\1AZI DNLSb a (from auin rd) The 
state of being omajied , ''stOmshn cut, wonder , 
ronfusioii {Sha^ sprare) 

A XiA ZLMl' jN 1 $ (tnmi amaze ) 1 Con- 
ftisetl appithension, extreme ic-nr, horrour 
Jjtliahptarc) 2 Lvlreine dt lection ( Mtiion) 
Hught of ad luratiOU iPPaller) 4 Aato*- 
*■111 linicitt, wonder at an nncxiitcLed uent 
iAiU) 

AM^ZINO pwrUctp a (Aom amaze) 
Wonderful* astomslung {Addin') 

amazingly aa (fiom ) To 

clcgr«^ that may exciic asumishmeut ( JValh) 
AM AZON 1 A, ^ coimtiy of South America, 
bound^ cm tlie north by ’Jerrt buma ind 
Guiana* on the e^t by t;h< Atlantic Occiii 
and Brasil* on the south La Plata, 'ind on 
the Peru, 400icig|ktes in length, ind 

320 in breadth* inhabited^ by numerous lu- 
fliao nations 

AMAZONIAN a Something relating to. 


JIB 


or rcsc^mblttig Ama/ons 
AMAZONS, 1 




, mantu|uitv* a nation of fci nle 
wamors, who founded an empire lu A'^iaMinor, 
the river T hermpdoon* along tile coasts of 
Blaek Sea* They at^ said to have formed 
<iat of vif^hiiph men tvcluded W In t 

eopmame they It^d wuh^l^iat se\, vias only 
w^tK strangeti^ * Ihey ^11 tbeir male child- 
ren , and the nght; breasts of their fc- 

nudes, jto ipabt! them wori^ fit for the combit 
T'foni which jast circumstance it is, that they 
nr ^ supfu^fcd to take tholr name* viz from the 
i** ?ind nMmma, “ breast * 

4^^*' * French physician, published a 

isscriatiou in l685, to prove tliat there 
iy a nation of Amazons, it contains 
MSe^f c'urtoitb mjjuined, rd itmg to their 
the^r arpi^, the cities built by them, Ac 
of diie«ipiOdcrn« also maintain, that their 
, BH? lir anmcieirlly proved by the testimon y 
inch jtho histonaixs of antiquity as arc 
ff hy the monuments 

many F WP me niioneJ , and by 

, $C!sSFv 01 which are still remaining, 
that Ihw il h?ast room to believe 

h Ibbulous It has 
etv among ihe aiv* 
ilk were ^och a 
Whfl^Pde- 
!ht the copt^, 
i Situlos, *J to- 
oUb Plutarch, 





S^c expressly assert it The question is not of 
sufhOient consequence to need discussion here 
Amakons (the nicr of), called by the 
S{>antards Miranon, h the grt Uest river m the 
world It received the name of Amazons, 
because tiie hp^miirdb nhohrKt passed thiough 
the country on its banks, hav mg some smart 
skirmishes with the nitivcs, ind afterwaids 
LX imimng the slam, found tin bodies of some 
women among them Orellatn was the first 
who thscoverul this river, about the year I ^39 
Ihc Maranon, after issuing from tlie lake 
from whence it takes its rise, ni about eleven 
degrees of south lititudt, runs towanls the 
noi ih to Jacn de Bracanioros, for the length of 
SIX degiecs, from whence it directs its course 
tow lids the cast, almost panllel to the equi- 
noctial line, as far as the north cape, whcie it 
dischiiges itself into Uic octm directly under 
the equator, by a mouth 60 or (lO Icagiu s broad 
It run'* fimn Jatn, where it begins to he navi- 
gihle, thira degrees of Joiigitiuic, according to 
Couetimme who wns sent into these pi u by 
the Ireiichkingto discover the true measure 
of the eirth Tins is eqiiil to lBOOmiht|of 
^ to a degree But if the turnings ind w"^^ 
ingaare reckoned, it will then bt at leastj 
miles It leceives from the iiojth 
prodigious«|mmbcr of rivers, 
run ioOO miles, and arc 
Danube or Nile , 

tins river runs is very known to the 

Europeans d 

AMBA, an AbyssmflR or Elhiopic 
signifying a rock As amba dorho, ' 
of d heu, Ac ^ 

AMBAC H I ♦ m topogriphy, dena 
ot pit j.iaiciion 01 territory, theymssesb? 

Jus ihcadinimsuation of justice, bol 
md basso 

AMBAGES ? (Lat ) A circuit ofj 
amnltinlicity of words (Zoc4f) * 

AMBAGflOUS a (from ami ages ) Ca- 
cumIocutor> , perplexed tetlions 

AAfBAIlVAI lA, proce sions round the 
ploughed fields, in honour of Ccrc$ the goddess 
of corn, celebrated by the Romans, one about 
the mouth of April, the other in July They 
wesnt three tmiCil round their fields crowned 
with odk Icivcs, singing hymns to C^res* and 
entreating her to preserve ihcu corn Die 
word IS derived ab ambiendis arvis, i e 
round the fields A sow, a sheep* and a onll, 
called ambarvalise hosttT, wcrctftcrwdnis im- 
molated, and the sacrifice has sometimes been 
Cdljcd suavetiuriliat (torn sus, ovis, and tarn us 
AMiyjibSAPOli* or Amsassadour, one 
who iS^^lent tn a pubbe cbaiacteir from one 
sca'creign to anoithcr The woul is delved ftem 
the low Latin, an^llnsciator /y^j^ssatlmfs are 
cither ordmaiy^or cxtraordiunHff 
Aaibas^ador oRDJi»A»r* 13 one resid- 
ing gnother Cqurt fpr keeping op a goQi|,;ri- 
tellig^nce between the two powers^ takfo^ Care 
of tlie interest of his ipaster, apd negociatiqg 
such aflairs as may occasionally « 

AMBASSApOfi I^XTRAOttOtNA^Etf, IS a 
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some* pnrti^ulat cmergrent and pressing affair^ 
as to conclude a peace, or a inarrnge, make % 
compliment, &.c Thtre is no essential clif- 
fi fence between ambas«?ad<>rs ordinary and tx- 
liaordtQjiry, the motive ol then c mbassies alo i<e 
disciuguishes them they uc equally cntiikd 
to the privileges given to umb'is^ idors by the 
law ot nations 1 ill within these two cet - 
tuiie , all ami ossidors wcreextnordui'ir^ , ahd 
retire i as soon as they had 6nishcd tlic affair 
thy were stilt to negociate 

I he n inie ol ambassador, sa^ s C iccro, is 
sacred md invioKblc And this has ilwivs 
been the opinion of all inliotis, for we find 
that David thought the affront offt red to his 
ambassadors, a suflicient reason for inakmg 
war against the Ammonites , at d Alexand^ r 
put the inhabitants of Tv re to tlu sword for 
1 nsuUing bis ambassadors It in «st be observ ed, 
though, that ambassadors ennuot lie defended 
when ihe^ commit any thing against that state, 
or the puson of the prince^ with whom they 
reside , and if the) are guilty of treason, felony, 
^|irc or any other crime Agginst the law of 
nations, they lo&c the pfivih^e of an amliassa- 
dor, and m i) be subject to punishment as 
private ah ns 

AM15 \ SSADRFSS s (anihassad^tc^fVr ) 

1 1 he lad) of an ambassadour 2 A woman 

i n)c«si^t. {Rowf^y 

i X'^MBASSACtK s (from ) An 

^inbissv (iiuton) 

AMl5^ 11 (from the A nbic amir, princely* 
noble, from lu beautiful colour ) hxsht^ov. Or 
Succuitm, f It Amhre jaunct Fr a bitumi- 
nous substance, of which there are scveralvi 
iicties chatinguished by the ir colour, contex- 
ture, transjiaTcnc), or opacity The colour of 
amber j^enerally some shade of rod oryt^’ow 
and is always found in detached pieces Its 
ron$^Sp<enc) is nearly equal to certain stones , 
and its fracture is doUchouial It is comniouly 
tr uisparent , and wben rubbed becomes c a- 
iKible of attracting straws, hairs, and other 
light substances, whence, in allusion to its 
Greek name, the word electricity is derived 
It IS oHlh found to contain insects and h ivis 
in hi^b preservation, which proves that it haf 
been m a liquid state, and in that stare has 
enclosed those bodies When applied to a 
lighted cimlle, u take s fire, swells, and exhifes 
a pungent white smoke It is distinguished 
ftom cop d ajpd honey-stone, with which it is 
son^ietimes confounds, by bemg harder than 
the former, and not melting, like it, into drops, 
when inff amed , and by bgvmg stronger elec* 
properties than the latter, from \vhich it 
also differs m not bccomi^ig while when laid 
upon a hot coal The hpetific grav ity of amber 
yanesfroni 1 0f)5 to 1 1 

The only piropcr mines of this substance 
thifitareas yet 'kilowU, are in chiral Prussia, 
neat thib jsea-toast, in whic^ the amber is 
found imbedded lu a stratofu of fiissij or cat-*^ 
bbnated wood The mines are worked in the 
iMul WiUy by shafts at»d galleries, to the ckptU 
of a hundred i^t A^ber is also found along 
the edioleshcnre Of the Ocrn|itl^ sea, and on 

^ * 
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south coast of the Baltic Tlie projecting 
eastern short of hngl ind top md the toast at 
the uurance of the Channel from iht north, 
aflorcU iiianj sprririicns It is frcqucntlv throw u 
on the shores of A orkshirc , and fine feptemu i 
have Lccn foiuid in the 1 1 ay -pits bet w tn ly 
hum and Kensington gnvei pits, and tint 
behind St George s Hospital it Hjdc puk 
cointr 

I'ornicih, ainhci vvis in much request as 
anorinmcnt, and iis value on this account, 
induced miiiy attinipts to be made for the 
purpose <f inert ising us bcimtv 'Ihcre art 
two UK thnds v\ Inc h have been generally cm 
pi >}cd, to re ider opaque amber tran«]>aTent 
insS h^ •'urroundintr u v\ ith s nd in ui iron pot, 
and ''ciuentiiig it with i gentle heal for about 
forty hours, and, sLCondly, which was live 
most us 111 method, by digesting and Lxnliiig 
the amber ibout tvvi ityhouuwith rap'srrd 
oil, yvhicli renders it both harder md clearer 
1 he v due ol imlier depending upon its size, 
numinous unsuccessful attempts have been 
made W solder together, or meltdown, sever d 
small pieces so as to convert them into out 
large piece* Foiircroy, however, assorts that 
two pieces of this substance may be j,oincd 
t6gether, bv dipping them m » solution of 
potash, heating them, and applying them ta 
each other Though the use of anaher, as au 
ornament, is siq^ersedcd among us by tht in- 
troduction of diamonds and cut stones, it is 
uiuch used for this purpose in Tdrkey, and 
the Lis^, where it is still highly valuedb 
WalUnus says, that the moat transparent 
pie€C!s mav ho used for microscopes, bwj^fiing 
glasses, prisms, &c , and it has been sam 
that the late king of Piussia had an amber 
burning glass one foot itt diameter ' 

1 he chemical iiropertics of amber hiive been 
hitherto but little examined Few menstruik 
y» ill dissolve it without in some degree alteri^ 
ing Its nature When exposed to dry distilla^ 
lion in a glass retort, it melts and swells great- 
Ij, and gives out at first a wateiy acid liquor 
smelling strongly of amber, then a cohfiileie 
acid ssU which cr}stalh7csin vellqWti^hfnj^lcs 
111 tlie nec k of the retcJrt This is 'thfe^HpId of 
nil her or the succinic acid, ds It ^ pgtw 
termed, under which Utter ai^ticle (is cbic^f 
properties are pointed out Afier the acid 
there jusses a light-coloured odorant oil, callecl 
the oil of amber, which, as tht dSstillafiQtt 
goes on, Ijccoraes of adarker colour and thicker 
consistence, a small quantity of the acid als6 
rises at the sime time Whtn all the voladllB^ 
parts are thus separated there remuns m 
n&tort a spongy shining coal, intensely * 

which IS die basiS of trie fine black var^Uh.^'^fe 
much used in ^he irts The 
refined by distillation with watiflty ^ 

tbo^^ilght, frdghmt, coloqfleiss 
Thi^ od, combined 

anfmonigic, aM shaking^ tiA id! it 

n'thilk-whjte tmm" Tigs, hse ofihis 

compotmd a admnhmt and r^stomtde m 
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Anting fits, IS well known The oti of 
Will also ihssolve sulphur by the heat ^ 
satid>^bath, thus compoaing a medicine called 
socrmated baUam ol sulphur See Bats am 
The oil, as sscll as other preparations of 
amber, arc much u-^ed in medicine a^inst 
spasmodic diseases For the icst, see Succi- 
»vm 

Amber, acid of SceSucciNio acid 
Amber, BiACK Gagales See Jet 
Amber OP sodOm SccAsphaltcs 
A wrufRiKEE* See Akthrospermdm 
AMBEHBOI S<*e Centaurea 
AA fBJiRG, the capital of the Upper Pa- 
latinate oi Bavaria, m Germany, defended W 
a strong casilc J at 49 30 N Lon 12 7 E 
AMBFUGRtS, Ambergrease, or Grey 
Amber, Amrra, an inflammable siib'»tance, 
of doubtllil origin Its ( olour is grey, brown, 
or yellowish brown, s^iotted with black , its 
hardness and consistence are those of wax , its 
speciflc gravity fron^i 78p to so that it 
swims both m water and alcohol , its frapture 
la earthy and rugged, and ^xhibit^ bones of 
fish or beaks of birds, it has scarcely afty par* 
ticuhr taste, iind unless heated, or much 
handled, very little ametf, but in such circum- 
stances Us odour ia^rery ?t«grant, resembling 
thfit of burning iSudber, ^tid to most persons 
agreeable It sevens 'between the lingeps, 
mcits in a smau degx^ of heat like wax, m- 
^amCs in a stronger^at, and if pure leaves no 
yesuhium, coW water has m efftet upon it, 
but tdb^ihng comdiunicatcs its smell, 

and bcp:i|; partially melCed^ to pieces It 
0 apajfnMv by spirit ofjvme, or fat Oils , 

the mrmciy msipedves it with the assistance or 
T^f, the ^ikntity uf spmt be twelve times 
‘'“t of the hmhergn^^<by the csscntnl oils, as 
' “ atlne, it IS dissolved almost en- 
ether most petfec tl) It has 
ip caustic lived alkalies, 

1 so Ih wnjbtiric aCid, andpreci]Mlablc 
When mstiBed, Jt yields an aqueous 
L, j$r bf^wn^Kiolourcd acidulous spirit, 
itiito|^red oil, a thick balsam, and, as 
j a\ outlie salt, leaving a black shm- 
ditnhi The spirit, bij, balsam, and 
tC’ similar to those obtain*^ from a»iG r, 

'e Oil IS of a mote gmttful smell Its 
products resemble those of bitumens, 
poh U has been ranked, 
yis* m a medical view , la stomachic, 

I ant^pasmodte It is used in doses 
nSi in^rtam dn«ks,or mixed in 
I, The odoriferous priUi^iple 
T'irt RAtu c, ^9p pene- 

lo do liarpi It^is Well 
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used not only as a neffume and a mwdicInUy 
but as an article or cookery | in Which it ts 
added to dishes m lieu of all-spice A great 
quantity of it is bought by the Mecca pilgrtW, 
p^babry to use it for the purpose of fumigation 
and siorifice, as the cathohCs use frankmcensc 
With us its Use ts chiefly confined to pertumefB, 
who melt It over a gentle fare, and make ex- 
tracts, essences, and tinctures of it, they also 
use It to scent pillows. Candles, balls, bottles, 
gloves, and hair-powddr 

As ambergris is very dear, it is counterfeited 
and mixed with dificrent substances It may 
be known to be genuine by its fragrant scent, 
when a hot needle or pin is thrust into it, and 
Its melting like fat, or a uniform consistence, 
It swims also on water, when pure, and docs 
not stick io hot iron The counterfeit will 
ndt yield such a stndl, nOr prove of such a flit 
texture 

It IS remaikable that thiR substance, which 
wthe most sweet of all the perfumes, should 
be capable of being mutated m smell, by fhe 
preparation of one of the most odious Of all 
fetid substances M Homberg found that a 
vessel m which he had made a long digestion 
of the human forces, acquired a very strong and 
perfe^ smell of ambergris, insomuch that any 
one would ha\e thoui^it a great quantity of 
essence of ambergris had been made in it The 
perfume was so stron^nd offensive, that the 
vessel Was forced to uc removed out of the 
iRbonmry 

Ht^pecting the origin of ambergris, the 
opinions of philosophers have long bten dii- 
vidcd By many it lias Ikpii considered as a 
bitumen, a «OTt of petroleum 1 suing from tlie 
rocks, ind condctiseil by Ibt iction of the sun 
and theudUr of the sta Others have ima- 

f ined It to bi mide up ol the excrements of 
irds nouri'^hcd on odonforoiis herbs , an^l^y 
some It has been taken for a sea mushroom, 
torn up from the bottom by the tioliMice of 
tempests Others, agu», hue ascribed its 
origin to die froth thrown ont by sta oalies, 
the excrements of the crocodile, &c Fommet 
and Lemcry thought it R mixture of wax and 
honey, hardened the iction of th,® &un, and 
altered by the sea water M Fowmey, who 


has adopted this opinion, supports it by an ex- 
periment which consists in digesting wax and 
honey be asserts, that a product may thus be 
formed, of an agreeable snifU, nearly the some 
with that of ambergris Si>me anthdr^ have 
considemd ^ambei^s as an ahimal juice, de- 
posited in situated ne'ir tho^mot of the 

gcuital organ m the male whale , and Others 

^ ’diat^t is formed m the IMder 

pmfm cam^ Scar ihe , of that Cemceous krtiTm^l bqt the of 
cuttle-fi^htts *n this cohetete are 

n^lbre ^ to confute these djflnious TOe UEv&st 

ooteis' into' probablo opinion^ and which has, of laW db*- 
the geneikl ndmlMfOii^ 

who^ kftcr etudmunbg a gsCat 
4why ^cHlncbs oT ihh vuhstancct^sUid recett^- 
..^aceoums conceriihsd^ frOUi differeniitutyi- 
V eojtcbided' ’ to be jfibe 

imblNi^Ns IS i|lii^ntatyeima]^^|]hys6termk^^ 
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w^spenBacQti ifhale He coosiden ambecgtii' 
ee ail exciement af thii cetacecmsaituna),. muc* 
ed with some parts of its food 1 Because 
^shennen find it in these whales, g 
It IS common m thi, latitudes which they ixijia- 
bit, 3 Because beaks of the cu^tle-fisn wi^ 
e!ig;ht feet, sepia octopoda, on w^hich that ani- 
inal hvts, are alwavs found in It, 4 Because 
he distniguished tlie black spots through 

aoiberens to be the nebs oi this polypous aui- 
mal , I astl> , because the mtcretnents of nevetal 
quadrupedst as cows, hogs, &c exhale an 
odour siniilar to that of ambergris, when kept 
fiirany Icngdi of time This opinion of Dr 
Schw^iaurs respecting the origin of ambei- 
gris« though not exclusively ku own, lias de- 
rived eousidcrahle probabihty from tus re- 
searches, and has likewise received confirmation 
from those of Alexander Champion, esq a 
principal merchant concerned m the southan 
wlule-fisheiy, and of Ihe captain of a ship, 
employed by him^ ua the said ^sheiy See 

lA'^Baa t 

A'MBIENT o (4nthemj^ljait ) Surround- 
ing, ewcQm passing, mvestlng (AVio/ow) 
AMBIDEXTER r (Eahn ) i A man 
who has equally the use of both his hands 
{Blown) A man who is eqtuiUy ready to 
act on either side, in party disputes 
AMBIDEXTERHY s (from 
ier ) 1 Ihe quility of htiiig able equally to 

use lx>th h ind^ 2 Double baling 
AMBIDUXTUOUS a (fiom amltdesiUr, 
latin) 1 HdA mg, with equal facility, the 
use of either hand {Brown) 2 Double 
dealing, practising on both sides {L 
AMBIDEXIROUSNJSS s {from ambt 
dexfro7u ) The quality of lieiug ambidextrous 
AMBICtENA OVES, III the heathen sa- 
erihces, an appellation g^>en to such ewes as, 
hxMng brought forth twins, were sacrificed 
With toeir two Lambs, one on each side 

AMBIGENAL HYPERBOLA, a name 

f uen by sir Isaac Newton, m his Enumeratio 
meariint Tertii Ordmis, to one of the triple 
h\ perbohs of the second ord^, having one of 
us intimte U gs falling within an angle formed 
by the asymptous, and the other without that 
Bugle 

AMBIGtT t (French^ An enWtimment 
consisting of a medley of dishes {Kjng) 
AMBICtUITY s {^Tomamhguom )Doubt- 
of meaning, uncertainty of significa- 
tion f double me muig {Sm^h) 

AMBl^JJOUfe a JUihn > l 

Doubtful , having two meaning ^^r^tdon) 

Using dnuhtfinexpresSiOna'ClVydett) 

AMWf^UOUSliY jid ) 

In an ambiKOops fnanoer ^ doubtfuli^ 

, . AMBIGUOUSNH^S s (frdmow^tgiwms) 

duplicity of sigpifioa- 

lUtr) l^i<»inn»#nm«Gpt^i(M^^< ' 

AJOI'LOQCY M) 

piiiao(kwirf'doiri>a4jiii(M^ . ; 

^ th, einmit, 

*1’ ^ V * ' 
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Ambit, was porticuIarK iwed, in 

antiquity, to denote a space of ground to be left 
y leant betwixt oue buildi^ and anothtr By 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, houses were 
not tq be built contiguous, but an ambit, or 
siiace of two feet and n half, was to be Lett 
about each, for fear of fire 

AMBITION, in ethics, is the passion 
which prompts men to value or to seek any 
kind of eniimnce or distinction, as well as to 
avoid degiadation and reproach it is a kind 
of compound of admiration and desire, and 
becomes either a lutue or a iice, honouiable 
or di graceful, useful Or pernicious, according 
to Its direction or degree The opinions of 
others com einuig ns, when expressed by words 
or actions, ire principal sources of happiness or 
misery The pLasures of tins kind are usually 
referred to the head of honour, the paiBS to 
Uut of shame, out as it is most comement to 
haie a single word, to which to refer both 
pleasure and pain of this class, Dt ll«irtlcy se- 
lects ambition for this purpose He chsses the 
se^ e'^al particulars which betsons, under the tn- 
fiuenc^ of ambition, vvlsn to ha\c known to 
dlhers, or concealed from them, ni order to 
Obtain praise qr diipraise, under four heads, 
external ^vautngw or disadvantages, of 
W^hich the pnncipai are fine imbibes, nohes, 
titles, and high mrth, wEh tfietr opposites, 
ra^, poverty, obscurity, and loW bir^, bodily 
perfections and ipiperfecUotoS, of which the 
chief are beauty, strength, and health on fte 
one hand, and on t;he other^ deformity, itobe** 
othty unfitting a person for the bfifices of life, 
and disease, mtellfsctual octtompbshiymtf or 
defects, such as ssM^ity, ntetobKy» tiwaiition» 
wit, leammgv and their opposite fpRy* did^ 
ness, and ignorance, and mond qulht^es, S' e 
virtue or vice This iqgjeoloinf 
gates, in conformity to his propolcd ^ioot| 
dssocntions by which the pleasures Bnd\, 
of ambition are produced Observa^qtait 

95 P 443 vol I i^tu Ullllfilf 





AMBTTlOCrS a (.atuitlom, 
ed or toudieil with ambition ^ dostn 
vaiicement, aspiring ^ ' 

AMBITIOUSLY ad 
With eagerness of advancemqjdt 0/^ 

(Drvden) 

ambitiousness r* ^ Tlic quality W 

beinff ambitious ^ 

AMBITUDE i {mnlio,)jBLt) Cotopail||, 
circuit* cirrumference 

ambitus, -iu Eomar antiquity, thp 
ting up for soiheitiagiitracy or oiEcCit 
maUy ^ig round the city to solicit 
rest and rot^ Of the people Aiuuitoa ^ 
firom ambition, as the former lies i 
the latte# m the mmd Ambitufj^ 
binds, one lawful, the ot! 
fiidt, OMllod also ambttos f ^ ^ 
j a peltsOn offered his W to ^ 
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AMSfTtiSi m mubic, f9 ftoineitmes, UioiitgL 
seldott)^ t»scJ to sigiuty the iwrtwnhr extev^t: of 
each a$ to gravity or actiteoes^i 

2V A'MBXi!. V a {ambler, Fr amhuh^ 
LaU) 1 In horsemanfihip^ to mo\e upon an 
amble, to pace 2 lo move easily {Siiaki ) 

3 To mo\c vinth subim8«non (i?oM;e) 4 lo 
walk daintily and allerte^lly {SUaKs ) 

Amble, in the manige, a peculiar kind of 
pace, in which a bor&e^s two Ugs of the same 
Bide move at the same time 
A'MBl ER s (Irom to amble ) A pneer 
AMBLINGLY ad ) With 

an ambling movement 

ambles IDE, a town of Westmoreland, 
having a market on Wednesday Lat 64 28 
N fonJhW 

A MBLEl EUSE, a sca-port town of France, 
in the English channel, in tl^c department of 
the Straits of Cahns one lengue and a half N 
Boulogne At this port, then called \iTib!e- 
toniensts Portus, Caesar embarked his cavalry 
when he i^assed over to Englai <1 

AMBLO SIS {ami lost$, from 

to r- f^e abortion ) A miscarriage lu 
Cullen, -i sjiecics of Ae aenus uiejiorrhngia 
AMliLOT ICA {momnUtis^ue medicamerUOi 

) Medi- 
cines which were supjpascd to occasion abor- 
tion 


AMBLYGON, AMBLYtsaNAt? ingeomer 
fciy, obtuse<4angled 

AMBL^CyPIA imn-blmpiaf ft’om 

and »4'» on eye ) A ^bdtiy or dulness of 
sight An lucipuint amaurosi'* 

AMBO, or AMnoN, a kuid of pulpit or 
desk, m dn, aneient churches, where the priests 
ai^d deacons stood to read or sing part of the 
aei^Kice, and p^ch to the people , called also 
Analogmm term is dcri\cd from <cvw^/c<* 

to ^nouutb The ambn wis mounted upon 
IKdtenre some also derne the appel- 
iiitlji^ the jLatm amho, both Besides the 
w|iich wtaa read at the top of the ainbo, 
the Bptstjeii which was read a step lower, 
they hH^ise {mblished from this place the 
" of the commcmoiation of de- 

' ludnts^ and the letters of pea^^c and com- 
)4innt by one church to another 
^3^, ui geography, a people of Lowe 
Africa 

©TENA, one of the Meuicca Islands 
It IS the chief of the Spice 
a#! ^markable for ihe nuaptity ot 
1 It produces The inhabit- 
\iSw^l)%5a^are <»<^pwtec|i at about 

‘ 0$ Ipn ik? ah 
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a small place of Turkey in Europe called Ai»* 
hrachia, on the lower part of the gulf of Lata 
m the southern Albania 
AMBKEADit*, the fictitmus amber which 
the EuropCdns use in trading with the negroes 
on the Airtcin coast 

AMBRESBURY, a town in Wiltshire, 
with a market on Friday It is six miles N 
of Salisbury Lat 61 HN Lon 1 40 W 
Not far from hence is that celebrated monu- 
ment of anticiuitj, SionLhenge 
AMBKONEb, in ancient geography, a 
people of Gaul, Who had possession to the 
north and south of the Po bee Plutarch in 
Marco 

AMBROSE (St ), bishop of Milan, wa» 
born in Gaul, about 340 His father wis prsa- 
fcct of Gaul, and give bis aon on excellent 
education His eloquence as a pleader pro- 
cured for him the governorship of Liguria and 
iEmilid, on which account he settled at Milan 
On the death of Aitxcntiusy bialiop of MiUn, 
in 374, a content arose heh?Veen the Arnns and 
Catholics, about e^eenng a successor The tu- 
mult m the chuich was so great, that Ambrose 

« it necessary to go thiil cr to restore peace 
ehe was speaking to the people, a child 
cned out, ^ Ambrose i« bishop This seem- 
ing to d»0 the directum of heaien, the people 
were determined to act upon it, 'ind all tne en- 
deavours of the governor pro\cd faultless to get 
them to eicet another person He was ac- 
cordiMgly baptized, being only a catechumen 
br^Tf, aud tnen consecrated In 383, he was 
sent by the emperor Valcntmiin u» the t}rant 
Maximus, ami prci'iihd upon him not to uiter 
l6ily Al)Out int stiiiie lime the heathens en- 
deaionrtd to restckc their rehgioii, for which 
purpose lhe\ einplojed Symmaehus pnefect oi 
Koine, to pi ad ttu.ir cause, m which he was 
bafllul by Ambrose, who alco experienced 
Bome trouble from the Arnni Ihc eniprdss 
Justina was of that sect, and demanded of him 
the Portian church li Milan for die Anans, 
which he stoutly refnsetl He was "tent again 
to Maxpnus, but notwith^-tandiug his elo- 
quence, the tynnt entered Italy, and made 
himself master of the western empire, ami m-* 
tored Milpn m triumph Valenti man and hm 
family sought refuge with Theodo^mis, wlio in 
his turn defecated M iximus, and restored the 
fugitive monarch to his thFone While, Jfheo*- 
dc^ius ataid to Italy, an mstipreciion happened 
m Thessalonica, in which the ompeiors lieu- 
tenant was shun IhoodoHus, to^ange this 
not, put 40 ^ death a vast number of pmma m 
cool blood Soon after di» metoacie^he caino 
to Mtbtof and was aboitt to enter the great 
chtt«*t» ho was jftiet at the door by Ata-* 
brose, who^t^ned bfm adipittence te a homi^ 
pidie Thoodpsusa returned to palace m, 
great distress of mmd, and it was ndt tiu a year 
iftefpraTdOy and his shewntg tokuJs of taffe®!- 
tliat the prelate would admit lum to 
dlirisiiftotcototounionf Ambrose died at Mi- 
lan^ i»397««mlw#bttri4d4i» the great ehniteh 


that „ 
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the neble hymn, “ Te Deum Lau- 
tiduias {^Whfkms ) 

Ambrose (Isaac), an eminent preabytenan 
muiister, was educated at Brazen-nose coUe^, 
Oxford, when? he t€M>k the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and became iiniiibter of Preston, and 
afterwards of CrarsUng, in Lancat^iire, where 
he wns in 1602 ejected for non contormity It 
was usual with nim to retire every year for a 
month into a little hut in a wood $ where he 
sliimned all society, and devoted himself tOte- 
ligtous conUiuplation Dr (. "ilamy observes, 
that he had a very strong impulse on his mind 
of the approach of death, utid took a formal 
leave of his friends st his house, a httle before 
hw departure , and the last ttit.bt of his life he 
«ent his discourse concerning angels to the 
press ITie next day he shut himsdf up in his 
parlour to the great surprise and regret of all 
who saw him, he was found just expiring He 
dietl m t06d^4, iii the seyenty^-second year of 
his age He wrote several other Iwoks , as the 
Pnma, Midta, and Uhima, or the first. Mid- 
dle, and Last Things, War wUh Devils, 
Looking upon Jesus, ikt 
Amurosb, or Sr Ambrose in 
MOOD, an order of religious, Vho the Am- 
brosian oHice, and wear an image of that samt 
c igravtn on a httle plate m other respects, 
they conform to the rule the A%igustms* 
Ambross island, an ish nd on theeoast 
of Chill, 1 *> miles W from St Felix Inland 
1 he crow of captain Roberts in 1792 , killed and 
cured here 1J,CK)0 scj 1 okiiis in icven weeks 
I It «() 13 S Ion 80 bo W 

AMBROSIA (from « and immorUd ) 
In heathen antiquity denotes the holid food of 
the gods, m contradistiiiction from ihcir drink, 
V Inch wascilkd nictir 

Ambrosia is also i pompous kn 1 of title, 
given by the old physicians to certain nkxi- 
pharmic lomiMisitions A tainons antidote of 
Philip of Maccdon, agauist all poisons, bites, 
and stings of venomous creatures, was ako 
called by this naim 

AmBRobia In botany a genus of the 
class 'uid order moncren, jKntandria Male 
— cilyx common, one leafed; florets onc-pc- 
talled, funnel-form, three cleft, receptacle 
naked Female — calyx one leak d one-flow - 
cred, corolless nut one-sceded, crowned with 
the five teeth of the h irdeiied calyx There are 
five ^pemes, chiefly natives of North America 
AMBKOblAL a (from amtrostu ) Par- 
taking of the natnte or quihttes of ambrosia, 
flagrant, delicious, delectable (Pope) 
AMBRCyblNIA In botany a genus of 
the class ^and order mnnmcia polyandna 
niie4ealkd> separated by *i membnUa- 
c^uB paitfhcn, containing the stamens m thb 
.hnid^ fceU and upjier part of the partitfilii; 

^ pistils itt the outer cdl and lower patt of the 
panitioii The only known species » a Sici- 
lian njaat with a tuberose root ' 

^ AT^BRy A (corrupted from uimonr^ ) i 
The place where aims are distributed ^ 2 The 
plndwHcrc plate, utenstb for hbnscsitwps. 
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AMBS ACF s (from anbo, Lat and ace ) 
A double ace (^Branthall ) 

AMBUB\J T, in Roman antiquity im- 
modest by nan women, who came to Rome , 
and lued chief! / upon prostitution, and selling 
paint for the face 

AMBUBLI in botany, i name guen, by 
some authors, to w tid succor\ 

AMBULA IION « {^amfulahOtljaiX ) Ihc 
act of walking OiromH) 

AMBUL'VlOR\ a (cmAtr/o, I atm ) i 
That which Ins the powtr or faculty ot walk 
\xi^{JVilktns) 2 That which happens dnr- 
itjff a pissaj,c or walk {^FoUon) 3 Move- 
able, shifting pi ict 4 This word IS ^applied 

to the fe^t of birds, when the toes are placed 
three beliind nid one btfore 
AMBURBIUM or Amburbialf sa- 
crum, in in tiqiiity, a religious feast, or cere- 
mony, practised among ihc Ronnns wherein 
they muk processions around thttreuy, in or- 
der to a\crt some cal unity 

AMBURY, among fame rs, a name given 
to a tumour, wart, or swelling on the body r)f 
a horse, soft to the touch, and full of blood 
This la cuied by tviiig a horsewhair very tighiiy 
abchit Its root, whirn causes the vvliolc to rot 
mid fall off, then veklrgiis is strewfed upon tht 
pari to prevent a return of the complaint If 
the tumour be very small, it is bc*^! to uduce 
It bv means of cau-stics 

AMBUSCADb s (emhu^radt Fr) A 
private station in which men lu to surprise 
others ambiph (Addison) * 

AMBUSCA'IX) s {emhascoda. Span ) A 
private post in order to surprise 

A'MbUSH s {embu^rkCf'^r) 1 TKc post 
where soldiers or assassins placed, m order 
to fill unexpectedly upon au c)^wy 
2 Ihe act of surprising anolbw,. bylywig i*i 
wait i^nlton) 3 T1 e state of lying m 
{Hayward) 4 1 he persons placbd lit 
stat ons ( S//rt< j ) ^ 

AMBUSHED a from amUi$k,y 
m ambush, King in wait {Drifden)^ ^ ^ 
AMBUsriMINT . (from 
bu**!!, surprise notusid {Spensd^) * ' 
AMBUSr a {amlustus, Lat 1 

scalded " ^ ’ 


AMBUS IJA a term n«ed in sur^y for a 
solution of coiuiniiity, caused by the applica- 
tion of healed «ul)stances 

AMBU STION 5 {ambustto. Let ) A 
burn a soak! 

AMF , a musical term used by the Frettftlt 
to denote feehng and expression ^ 

AMF D]l \NS, in church histoiy, t 
gallon of rehgipns in Italy, so called fVom I 
professing themselves amantes Deum, 
trod, or rather amiti Dto, beloyi^ 

They wore a grify habit and 
R6 breecht^^ and girt tbemadrvetf 
They had twcntyffCti * 

hitvickgti vffrtte|f 




TF»*«j»*pwv **bis creatittifi ts 

m-Soiia America 
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AlifEti *. Fr) The matter wkh 

which ihc \ftnt'gatcd w od s are overtAi4, which 
yft caji fmnfUed iB^iyie) 

AMfcLlOiiA liO^ » (from the French 
OMietfer^^ to improve ) Impiovrcmem Hence 
we hate 

AMELlORAriNG SUBSTANCES, m 
apiculture, such, either ammal or vcpuble^ 
aSy when ap{ Jiod to land, improve it, that », 
vender it n)C)re ft tile and pfroduuive 
AMLl LOIDES, m botany See Cine- 

ftARlA 

AMELLLS III botany, a of the 
dess and oidtr 8yns;encbii polv^an 1 1 superdua 
thus gen ncally dijtinp:aishe<l retxpt icle chaf- 


fy, doviu simple, calyTc imbritut^, tiorets of 
the ray undivided it cotiijiiiifi three species, 
ail exotic to our own country 
Amlellos OF Virgil See Aster 
AMEN (iisR, Heb signifies ttue^jmihjul, 
eertatn ) It is made use of hkewi e to adirin 
any thing, and uas a sort of ^fbnnation used 
often by our Sa\ lottr Ajunv, > t^w i e 
Verily, vaily, I sayttntio you Aajtiy, it is. 
understood as exprostfmg a wish , as Ainea» So 
be it * Noinb V ^ Of an aftmiatlon, Ameh, 
yes 1 believe it, 1 CRT Xiv The Hebrews, 
and the dye book* ot FtRhii*, aocOnlii!^ to 
their way of distributing them, woth die words 
Afhcn, ament w^bich Hie Sepiuagmt have 
t|iblaU^,yfvo»<i?tt,y/ive«!rs, and the Latins, Fiat, 
^ The Uretk mi|d Latin churches hav^ 
served this word m their prayers, aatvdl as 
alldluiah and hosannah , beouise they bbsemd 
misre energy m them than m any terms which 
thar could ns^m their own iamtueges 

AME^NABI jS*. « / . French ) 

Bespnnstble^ to be liable to tu- 

tMabsoJete (iSpffiter) 
iamfmder^ French ) 1 
vjto any thing that is wrong 

bbl^ 2 To reform tlie litc 
jiSl To restore passages m writers 
im UOpier* are supposed to have de- 




i41i=^ND V n To grow better (Sidnty) 

IE'NDE s (French ) A fine, by which 
Hfieuee is supposed to be mack for the 

Amende honorable a kndof pnmsh- 
naent hefettofowi mUicted m Franc© upon trw- 
parm^cs^ or sacrilegious persons, in the 
maumer The oHUTider liemg dch- 
Jian^s of Ihe hangman, his shirt 
m a ro^ pt^dlwut his iicck, and a 
r m life hana> then led into court, 

thekmg, 

The person 



^ Milfoil 

jer# m a 4n 


jBk IE 

bRfooe ladgdieixt If eh* esiior fi» ednn^ 

ID giving judgment, vi* if ai wrong judgioneat 
heaven, there d*ey caonoi amend tt . bi^ tiro 

e rty aggneved mmk bnug his writ oi error 
owever, where tlve fault appeats to be ro the 
clerk wlro wm the record, u may ha amnA* 
ed, chiefiy if it be la mtttWr of fimt, am » 
point of 1 iw 

Amendment of siLii* in tmlua^ 
»ENT^’ means some alterotion made la the 
original draught; and wh read of atnendmenta 
of amendxnents. amendments eC tetunw of le^ 
prcsentatives, Arc 

AME^NDb e (<n»fn<fy, Fr) Recompanee, 
compens'ittdn , atoneincot {Ealeighy 
AMI NITY s (mm/ei hr 
Lat ) Agreeabletirasof sUttkttcm 
AMLNORHHfB^A (mneiWnrAimi from «> 
pm A total 

obstruction of the txiRrkses hom other came* 
than pregnaneyi t)tv Ctdlett^pli^hea this genua 
m tne cU&a lp^ks,(jtn4 order ffpisch«»ses Hit 
species are, ivEtmmsio tnemmm, that is, 
whm the itpeuses 4o appear so early as la 
usuaUy CRpeeted Stijp^pessio mensrom, 
when^ after the m^ies appearing and oontinu-^ 
itig a»iiimal tor sonte time, they cease without 
ptre^aii^y Otkmrnng 3 Amenorrhcea difh- 
eihs, vel Mertorrhiigia difbciUs, when this flux 
Is t^ tMAi m qjuantity, and attended with 
great ^c As th^ opjiosiie tUrm menor-* 
rboea Uiihrvf used m medicine to express natu- 
ral m^HWuation, but catamenia , it would be 
moS^ sdientiifC to exchange mnenorrhaa for 
acatamenia, and to denotninite the amenor- 
rbcBa diflicihs of C iilleii dyscataniema 
AMLNT (ffjftrn/ios ) in botan) (/ailed by 
othtrs jiilus, nncaznetitiiin, catulus In Eng- 
lish, catkin, from the French chaton, on ac- 
count of Its resemblance to a cat s tail —Amen- 
tum, gemmacoum, imbneatum, commune s 
Inflorescentia, ex vecepUcuk) communi palea- 
cco gemniaceo A species of calyx, or rather 
of inflorescence, from a common, chaffy, gem- 
maceous receptacle or, consisting ot many 
chaffy scales, ranged along a stalk Mender as a 
tnread, which is the common receptacle —In 
the class nionmcia, the male flawevs aro’^ fre- 
quently dius disposed, as m liaale, birch, oak, 
walnut, sedge. See also tn willow, poplar, Ac 
in the class dioecia» The ament m the wiUow 
m vulgar langu^ 19 oalled a palm, 
AMENTA'CEJF 'Bie name of the six- 
teenth order in Lmn^us s FngnienW of a Na- 
tural Method, in Phdosodhia and of 

the fiTieth at the end of Gmmat Pknlurom 
alw), of a cla^s m Tourtwlbii\ Boerhaavok, 
and Hoven s ^ ^ * 

AMi^l^A'UEOUH* 0 Lob) 

Hkngmg *a by o thmad (APfird . te* 
>^ApiFlfirA^&OGS R;.oWEieJ^0he item A 
of the aggr«ga1»,j borne or ^gMW*n§f in ^ 
ament oe cRflan. ^ > 

mnf, the Fmbecihty of 

which thmgR ^ 

purc4i^e4jr 

class netiioscsk and order vesamae of fhillOL 



When n ongnutteftAt ii 19 ealled ant^ia 
cbngemia^ when front the mhrmiue^ hi age^ 
amentk senfhs , and whan from some aam- 
danud canse, amentia acqnisita 
amentum^ m Homan antiqnityi a Hioifg 
tied about the middle of a ja\eltn> and fibten- 
ed fO the lore hnger, in order to leoover the 
weapon as soon as it was discharged 
AMEH (Bitter) t the name given hf C 
Welter tn a detonating aiid cirystalliiahle aub- 
elance obtained by^ him from treating silk with 
the nitric aeid^ ior the purpose of procuring 
oacalic acid 

On one ^it of siik^ he pouted sut parts of 
nitrous acio of the shops, a^ing a litde eon- 
eantmteti mtnc acid After it had rested two 
dj^s he dtShUed this mixture He then pour- 
ed what had wssed mto the receiver on what 
Jremalned m im retort, and inured the whole 
The oiaadae acid o^aiailimg on the hltre, he 
put the fgailinfiitb Unit retmt, and added 
A pretty large ‘Of ^aer, which had 
seivcd to i^ash the hitib^ lie distrlled of! a 
part of the wuter^ as i^^etesiduitm did not 
crvstaiiize, returnisd^ by elevating the receiva'^ 
what had passed ovee^ and after repeating this 
operation sevend tunes, obtiitied for residuum 
an icid \tllow liquor of drc Weight of theiidk 
employed, and which contameiT small granu-* 
lated cr> stab 1 his liquor, which she<^ no 
traces of «} e oxahe acid, was ikm raturatcd 
with lime, and concentrated Alcohol wa^ then 
added, which, having taken up a matter of a 
gummy apjiearance, was e\aporated, whOn 
Uicte remained a yellow substance mixed with 
solutions of the mtratand niuriat of iinie These 
salts were decomposed h\ carbonat of potash, 
and the liquor, separated from the carbonat of 
lime, was subjected to evaporation, which gave 
golden-coloured crystals, as hne as silk, deto- 
nating like gunpowder and producing a black 
smoke These crystals, which appear to be 
vof an ocialicdral form, constitute the substance 
#htch Welter has denominated amer Its 
properties are not vciy accutatily known, as no 
Other perstin has made an) exptnments upon 
It, and his were not repeated k appears, how- 
et^er, from what has been observed, that ainer 
IS soluble ill water and alcohol, and is deprived 
of Its colour b) the oa^genated muriatic '»cid , 
that the sulphuric acid disengages IVoni it the 
odour of the nunc acid, and mat muriatic acid 
precipitates from its solution, small micaceous, 
whitm, volatile crystals, which m the fire ex- 
hale a bitter and inflammable mioke 
^aonge and raw beef were also treated with 
uUrH^afetd by Walter, who obtained from the 
first a colourless substance, «olublc in conceti- 
tifkted aeid, and precipitable from it bv 
walet , and from the Utter a substance which 
j appeared to bt compounded of that atiordeil hy 
Sj^ge, and the amer obtained from silk This 
combination, liable also in concentrated 
trie 'acid, may be separated from it by 
under the form of a vellow powder, wmfeh 
dol?s not lose its colour by exposure to di^ air, 
and which Welter supposes n^ght be oselht m 
^Daintuur 
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2b AMTHCE t a (^amernn Fr ) To 
punish with a fliaeor penalty {Mtifon) 
AMERCEMljrNT,or Amekci AME iffT, m 
law, a peeutiiary punishment impobcd on oi- 
fenders at the mercy of the court It differs 
from a fine m being imposed arbitrarily, m pro- 
portion to the fault, whereas a fine ts i ccrum 
punishment settled expressly by some statute 
AMERCER r (from ewrree ) lie tlut 
sets a fine upon any misdemeanor 
AMLRI, 111 botany bee Indioofera 
AMERICA (from Jmtnctis Vespuuus, 
falsely said to be the first discoverer of this con- 
tinent ) One of the four parts of the world, 
and by much the largest It is bounded on dl 
sides by the ocean, as appears from the latest 
discoveries , it beit g formerly supposed to join 
to the nori^h-cast part of Asia A uicricws Vcspu- 
cius, trom whom it took its name, was a Floren- 
tine, who having accomj>amcd Ojcdi, an cmer- 
pri«nig Spanish adventurer, to Anienea, and 
diawn up an amusing historj of bis v oyaj^e, pub- 
lished It, and it w aa read with admiratmn In 
his narrative, he had insinuated, that the glory 
of having first discovered the CouUnent of the 
new belonged to him rius was m part 
believed , the countiy began to be calle<l after the 
nanteOf Its supposed first discoverer, and the 
imaccountablc caprice of mankind has perpe- 
tuated the terror, though there is no dmtbt 


that not merely Columbus, but Behaim,%isd 
Cabot, had^fted America many years before 
Vespuems (SoeBitWAiiw, &c) Many are 
the oonjectetres about the peopling of thf^ li^ist 
continent, but lye cannot relate dtefn here 
nor nideod is it gri^y to be y Ished America 
IS so long, fhat n pji didy el! ^ Tor- 

rid, but also the Teropklrs^ and pant of the 
E'ngid Zones It ts hip many dif- 
ferent languages there a rest 

number being siwktn by tlte^lfofeiit people itt 
diflcrent parts, and as to rel^n, tbqTO le UO 
ji^tving any tokrablffaccoiUil of it 
though some of the most 
ngiius seem to have wor«hipi)edip 

principal motfie of the bpani»iA||!|^ , ^ , 

nnny colonics here was the tht|9t of and 
indted they and the Portuguese are of 

all those parts where it is found m 6ie latest 
plenty 1 ins vast continent is diyided into 
and S America, which are joined by Ao 
isthmus of Danen It has the loftiest moun- 
tains in the world, such as those that form the 
immense chain called the Andes, rod tke 
most stupendous rwer, such as the nv er A t 
(^' the mighty Orellana’ ), the ** sea-like \ 
ta, the Oronoko, the Mississippi, the 
nots, the Misaurcs, the Ohio, 
retice, the Hudson, the Delaf/v ire^ (jNe 
bannah, the Potomac, 
rt^nes^ who inhibit the 
United States of ti 

have rich and 

Amefnitiku lb number, each 

but they 
These 
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stjites long flourished as provinces of Great 
iiriltin, out i^rliameiit atUippting to tax 
them by its sole luthoniy without tpe mter- 
^eiitioa of their assemblies a t tvil war ensued , 
a congress was formed, which, in 1770, <hs- 
ctaim^ 4II depend* nee on tlic mother coun- 
tr;^ , the hruich king entered into an alliance 
with them in 1778 » the colonies jiowerfully 
assisted h\ France, were sutccs«fnl, and Grcit 
Biitain, in 178 ( 3 , icknowkdged thetr inde- 
pendence in ijrelimimr\ articles of jicacc, 
finally ratified by ths- dchnitivc tn. ity m 178 i 
The Amencauh ll'l^ c since formed a nc w fede- 
ral consLitntmn Jitiwtcn America Cdie New 
"World) and tjie Old Woild, aic stienl very 
btnking dificrcncc , tlw mi t rcnurkible of 
whicn IS, the geiKi d ] rtdoioii ^nce of cold 
tin 1 ighout tin whole < of thii* 'vasttoun- 
tt) litre the rigour of tin Zone, ex- 

tends over half thatwhuh should be ttinpe- 
ntc by Its position, with legard to the same 
pirallels of latitude m the Old World and 
e\eu in tho^c latitudes where winter is scarcely 
felt on the Old Continent, it reijgns with, 
great seventy 111 America, though out for a 
bhort period Nor does this cold, so prevalent 
lu the Ntw World, copfine itself to the Tem^ 
peratc Zones, but extends its inflpencc^ hke- 
syise to the Totfid Zone, cons derably mitigat- 
ing Mmj <->.cess of it<t heat Tlie natives of this 
su^ljbuntrv are fii some respects different frjjim 
tliosfe of tl>e Old W'orid , for tli 4 «kins of all 
tht. men, except the Jbskunauv, are of a red 
copper coloor, and they have no bcarils, or 
h4ir on xny patt of their bodw», except the 
hciwU where it hllick* atraqight, and coarse 
In a country ex^t there are, no 

doubt, as great a variety ^ soils as there are of 
Aa^tca may be called an 
immense niaiitire, producing most, 

|f plaofa, giains, fruits, trees, 

ivoods, Ac to be met with m 

wm 


fthtlWorldf and th it not only 
^ in greater cjuantiiies, but 
i in a much higher perfecttdn 
of this cowntjyHitM Europe- 
derived many real and solid fdvan- 
pld and siU i r have teen more plenti- 
ful ua 4 i^e ^ounti les of I iiiopt since their con- 
with America, and th^ M irreri*]( IVledica 
derived no small a‘*Sistan(t from tile pro- 
ductions of this C(uiUnent The various dis- 
tricts which compose thi'i vast roiitiUy shall 
|«sat ®4 of in iheir rc siiectiv e pi iccs and the 
may farihcr cotij^ult tine intcrestuig works 
’VF«>terbothom, Ac 

^AMElUCnS VhhPLf Ihb fcce V^spu 

INUM Tu botapVt a g' nus of 
Sfass^^arKl ordoMtadclplna- clecandTu , ca- 

ws 

tlOLA, m antJient a 
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of^I^tiuidi mentioned by Pimjv but not now 
existing 

AMEESIlAMf a borough town of Buck- 
inghamshire, wuh a market on Tuesday It 
sends two memberd to parliament 51 

40 N Lon 0 05 W 

AMES (William), D D a learned lOtk*’ 
pendent divine, famous for his controversial 
writings, was born in 1570 , and educated at 
Christ 8 college, in Cambridge In the n^igii 
of king James I ' be left the university, ami 
soon after the kingdom, on account ol his be- 
ing unwilling to conform to the rules of the 
church, and retired to the Hague, where he 
had not been long belorc he was invited tp ac- 
cept ol the divinity chair in the umvcr$itv of 
Frmckei, in Friesland, which be filled* with 
admit ihlc ibiluics, for above tweUe years, 
during which his fimc was so ureal# ^ that 
many came from remote naUop to bis ^pcated 
under him He flro^.! thei^' rbmovcxl to Rot- 
terdam for a change of air wbmh hts health 
dcminded, and here he ^Umued during the 
remainder of hts hfe Hi^ Oontioversi il writ- 
ings, whicb compose the greatest part of his 
w(^rks, are chiefly against BelLrix me and the 
Anninians He also wiotc, l A fresh Smt 
against the Ceremonies 2 I cciiones in Psal- 
mos Dividib i Medulla Thrologia., and 
several puces relativ e to the sciences He died 
of an asthma, at Rotlerdam, in November 
1031 

AMES ACE (a corruption of amh ace ) 
Two aces on two dice {Drydcn) 
AMhhtibllY hcc Ambresbury 
AMF lHODICAl ( (from a and mc- 
thod ) Out ol method , irregular 

AML 1 H YS r In oi\ ctology, a species of 

quartz bee Qxj a u x zu m 

Amethyst, m lurilciry, signifies the pur- 
ple coknur in the coat of a noblumn, which in 
gentlemen s escutcheons belnvv that degree, is* 
called purpure, and m those of sovereign 
piinccs, JVlercurv 

AMFTHY STP A In botany, a genus of 
the class and order cUandria nionqgym i Corel 
tive-ckft, the lowest segment more expanding, 
.stamens approximate^ calyx someWnat cam- 
panulate, seeds four, gtoboiis The only 
known species is a native of Siberia , with fine 
blue flowers in smatf umbels 
AMFTOYSTINA, m ciitomol^y, a^- 
eiC8 of chrypomcla ^ 

AMETrlYSTINF, is applied# in anhijimty* 
to a garment dyed of the ime of 
AMHAEA, a kmgdoin of A%9sim4* 
ate between the two rivers Bashitoaqd Gn^hen, 
and having Begemder to the nprth# thjO ^ile 
and the Kingdom of Gojam to the Wj^i, 
laka to the south, and Angot to the casty^m 
about N lat 11 and £ Ion 39 T udolf jbas 
written a ^horijess^y towards adittionarv and 
grammar of tHe Aimiant; ^ee Lpdolf s tttst 
Ethiop p 7$, and Bbmee’s Travels, \ol 1 

p ji 

cNiiieof the Magdalln idUndft 
Stl^wrence lift 46 |5K. 
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Amherst, one of the counties of Virginia, 
m North America It bent men to the. 
nation il mihtia 

il^tiiUUS 1 (Nichol IS), was born afc Mar- 
don, in Kent, and educated at Merchant Tai- 
lors sciiool from iheuce he was remored to 
St John s college, Oxford, where his conduct 
'Was so irregidar that he was expelled, which 
induced him to publish, m 17^4, a satyntal 

S icixi against tlie university, called Ocuius 
ritaniiia^ He ecntiiiuecl the same attack in 
a senes oi supers calk'd lerra. Films which 
were collected and published in lv\o lolumes 
]2mo 1726 On quitting the uni\ ersity, lu 
settled in London, and became a writer by 
profession Hi»» most celebntcd undertaking 
w^ ** Ihe Craftsman, which was carr cd on 
for many years w ith great sucrc^s In this ji i- 
ptr he was assisted by lonl pohngbroke and 
Mr Pttiteney, v ho totilW neglected him when 
gdt into place He died, U is supposed, 
of T broken heart, in l'74I 
A'^MIA In lehthyolo^t a genus of the 
order abdominal of whi^ the following is 
Its generic chato^ter head flattened, bony, 
rough, naked, appearing as if cxeornte te^i 
111 the jaws and J^late numerous, <:harp, erect 
<irri two, near the nostrils, gill-niembrmc 
twelve ra) eel, body sc dy 
Ihe only known species is denominated 
calvi, which is thus specihcally described tail 
with a bhek spot inhibits CTarohna, in fresh 
w Iters , body roundish , it is seldom eaten 
GiU co\crs obtuse bon) , gullet with two bony 
plates, slrnte from the centre, lateral line 
straight, pectoral fins not larger tli.m the ven- 
tral, \cntral plictd behind the ecpuhbrium, 
dorsal long, sloping, tail rounded 

a (amial Ic, 'br ) 1 Lo\ely, 
pleisiiig (//oo^er) 2 Pretending love , show- 

ing lent ( S/if/G ) 

A'MIaHIFNI SS s (Uomamutbh ) Love- 
liness, powei of raising Irve (Addisoft) 

AMIVBLY ad (from ) In such 

a manner as to excue love 

AMIANTHlNlTb, of Ki wan, in iinne- 
ralc»> Ste Si R A H LST 1 1 N 

amianthus SeeAsBrsTUs 

AMIATUS, in enloihology, a species of 
hesperia 

aMICABIP a (a7nwahihb,ljSit) Friend- 
ly, kind {,Pope) 

Amicable benches, m Homan antiqui- 
ty, seats allotted for the judices pedanea, or in- 
ferior judges 

Amtc^bie numbers, such as are mutu- 
ally equal to the eum of one another s aliquot 
parts Thus the numbers 284 and 220 are 
amicable numbers, for the aliquot pirts 1, 2, 
4, 5, 10, 1 1 20, 22, 44, 'i5, 1 10, of 220, are 
togethei equal to the other number 284, and 
fhc aliquot parts, 1, 2, 4, 71, J42, of 284, are 
together equal to 220 Two other amicable 
n umbers are 1 72y6 and 18410 The next pair 
are 9303584 ahd 94370^6 These three »|iairs 
of amicable number^ were discovered by P 
‘^Hooten, who also gate the following rede for 
^awftahiing other pairs kt a = 2, antf n be 


some integer iiurtiber such that 3 ct -I itid 
b — I, ind 180 ®" — 1 be all three prime 
numbers, then will (Iba®'* — l) x 2 a* be 
one of the amicable nuinlwrs , and ihe sum of 
Its aliquot fwrts is the other 

Mt John Goii^h has lately investigated 
some piopertKS 0 ^ these numbers, esjittially of 
the ( artesian form, where a a and a ;/ « are 
artncaiile luimlnrs, consisting of a coiuiuon 
measiue a, multiplied by the primes i y, and 
s He shews, th it if i pur of amuabl in 11 - 
bers be divided bv their greatest coinnion iul i- 
sur,. ind tlu prime divisoi-s of these qu jiients 
be sever ill) iiuua^id by unity, the products of 
the two sets thus lugmentcd, will be equal 
Pul g 5 = the sum ol tlie divisors of o, then if 
a be gi\en g is >,iteu, but q must be les^ than 
a, and if two stts of primes rf, x, ui 1 r, y, c, 
can be lound, which will mikc (I+<f) (l+t) 
= (I ■+•?)( I +y ) (!■+•*) Ac and also give the 
following propoi Lion, a a q (1+*'^) (1 
I y z — Cl+d4'0» then will o d a, ary 
be amicable numbers 

In the amicable number** of Des C arU s no 
two of the primes x,y and z, cmbeequtl, 
ftor can any of them be = 2 , nor can a be a 
prime g must be less lb in a yet greater than 
j a, ami a must be a power of 2 

if the primes x, y, a, be given, making 
(y+l) to find if they can con- 

stitute aofi*6Jtble niuiibers divide s -f- 1 by 
y+l, and call thequoiient ip , then if p hi nor 
2 , nor a tihwer of 2 , the tning is im{x>ssiblG 
but if p be some power of 2, duide y+1, by 
'tnd put the quotient = /, then if /be 
neither 2 nor a power of 2, the thing is im- 
possible but ifXv?^ ^ the cQmmmr multi- 
plier 0 = 2/ ^Xeybourn s Math Kepos 
No 7 N S 

AMICABLFNFSS s (from amtea^ie) 

Lnendhuess, good-will 

A'MICAHLY ad (from amiculle ) In a 
friendly w^ (Pnor) 

A mice s (awict, Fr ) fil®t or un- 
dermost part of a finest s habit, ovtS tv^tch ha 
wears the alb {Milton') 

AMiC lA See Ai MUCIUJ4 ^ ^ ^ 

AMIC'I US, an upper garment worn over 
the tunica Among ecclesiastics, it was of a 
square figure, itd^overed the head and shotil- 
dtrs, antf buckled l)efore the breast 
AMICUIUM, in antiquit;^, a wornaja^ 
upper garment 

AMID, the same as Diarbekr 
AMID A, a god worshipped by the Japan- 
ese, who h^ many temples erected^to linti lit 
the island of Japan, of which the principal tt ) 
at Tedo 

AMPD Amidst piep (from a andMl) > 
1 In the midst middlt {Milton} ; H Mi|i* 
glfsd with, suTrotimtkd bv (tXnjden) 
mong coniomed svitb (.idddwon)/ < 
AMIElrfS (the anciehi ) A 

fiimous city of j^rapee , it la the emsccipal 

town of the tiepartinent The ca- 

thedral IS a vrr) hrte at^tely building 
Here ate ncSiHy 4 t)d 0 tf InhyMtimt the greater 
part of tvhom are etnplojfed in the iineu atw 
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moilm Lat 49^54N Loo 

2 mh* 

AMiWA% There were many Carll«igi- 
ni«s^ of lhi$ name, the nw$t ceJabrated of 
whom, wm Aimlcar, dornamed Barcas> father 
to ^0 ceLebrated Hannibal He was general 
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of whi^ lOme** 

w W Ipe that or^rigaitiiimi aitd wereiomi^ly 
adminlsteroJ a& arCanrnnaiitie 

A^MMlyW^ IV A^Am, which aee 2 
Clnnabae 

AMMON, or IfAMStoK, in heathen my- 


in^dy during the hi^t Punic war, and after thology, the name of the li^tian Jamter, 


0 peaee had been made with the EomanB, he 
a rebellion of slaves, who had besiegod 
Carthage, and tal»eii many town« of Africa, 
and rendered themselves so formidable to the 
Csrthiigmians that they begged and obtained 
jusietaoce irotn Rome After this, he passed 
into Spam with his son H iiiinbal, who was 
but nine years of age, and laid the foundation 
of the town of Barcelona He was killed in a 
battle agamst the Vettones, B C 237 He 
bad formed the plan of an invasion of Italy, 
by erOs&mg the Alps, which his son afterwards 
earned into execution His great enmity to 
the Eontans was the cause of the second Punic 
war He tised to say of his three sons, that he 
kept three lions to devour the Roman power 
AMFSb nd (o and mm ) 1 Kaoltily, 
cnttimaliy {Addisan) 2 In an ill seme 
(jRn^r) 3 Improper, unfit (TiJiph&ay 

the thinj 


worshipped uiKier the figure a mm Ham^ 
mmii the god of fitie E^^^taiis, was die same 
w ith the Jiipitet uf the i^oeks 

AMMONIA, or Voj ATftE ALKALI, IS 
composed of cdioat 80 iwbs of aaote and 20 of 
hydrogen, rendered pseoms by ealorte, lift 
winch form only it 18 m a state of purity, 
though the name ts commonly applied to 
a solution of the gas tn water, with which it 
readily combines, forming ite Itt|uh3 ummoma 
of the shops, or the a^ua jphroiof tine . 

I^ndon l^urmgcoprhtav *. > i 

This gas 

may he ohiained piM 

ammonia m a mcn- 

cnnaA pneumatic or to- 

getlier Bmet^ imd one of 

munttthf>amt«hnh^ (sal^ammdmao), both m 


powdeav teittug tfaiSj mt^re in a retort, and 
not act^eding to the p^ection of colfecting the gas, m a timtlor manner, oner 
" ^ Reproachful, jynw inemury, tbemuHat is. decomposed, theacul 


▼erent<i>4mtW) 6 Impaitcd m health luiitm^with tbe and the ammonia is h» 

AMl'hblON £ (of/ua^to, Lfttm } Loan, beisa^ m Ibrm of gas^ It is necessary, 
d (amifPi Lat) bum however, |hat a considerable portion of the gas 
j > ^ fitst bei% adulteratw with common 

'AMITTBIIB vLEGEM iiinOf^ |;^r, show be sunered to escape Ammonia is 

a {dimSe imporhug tho loss m Kiho the constant products of putrefac- 

ll|0|i»lMiiient)Of A tion, being always evolved during the sponta- 


lu i battle, of 
ittalRt^ and of 


elii»mpidii^*oveio6ioe or 
^jutseitk fo«»fd pii% IhiH' . 

) 'Fr«mdw>ip 

Ia (from vmeti^ 
3^^|echmcal term denoting 
^ 10 sustaia ru|itur«8, or 





neons deeompmition of animal and legetable 
substances il does not, however, exist in 
them ready formed, but is generated m the 
process by the union of its principles, hydrogen 
and azote 

The chief properties of this gas arc as follow 
It IS transparent, like common air, in propor- 
tion to which Its weight is as 3 to 5, its speci- 
fic gravity being 000732, its t isle is aenu and 
caustic, ihoneh it does not corrode animal bch* 
dies, Its smell is highly pungent It is unfit 
for respiration, producfuig cWth in those aUfr* 
mals who breathe it die flame of a’tjimdte is 
extmguislied hy it> 'beitig previmisly'^lai^jfed 
by anothc flame of a pale>yeilnw coloui 
sui rounds \l It isitamazinglv expansile Iw 
heat, and condensible by cold into»«4i iii|utd 
The elcct-ic fluid also increases ^ita bijdh# and ^ 
decomposes it W ith water it bis so iupnigvm 
dfhnity as to be rapuUy alisorb^d 
tibme uf Indian and some of amount of more than a tt» wci^t of 

Indian hildi gas, thits formmg 

MATA, in ^f^ient gei^raphy a town of ammorna, or, as fetmotlj* tewai#^ 

l^aieiihtie, b^^h^ging io the n^tbe of caustic nmm of amtnbmac 

‘ * thespiectfie i^sf^ny oft^lswaoKitmnliiiiijr 

of the The eddlnon of fiaihonibt acid to tti , 
rbhificva cohipceek tbiellaiw^ of commeme,\^ „ 

“W? 4HMMw*nMwiarwd|i<fien8i«<$lw«^ 


m the German 
a judge who has the cogni- 

. i» 

i^T is^also Used among the French 
die notaiy, or officer who draws up 
nts and deeds * 

I A NNIA In botany , a gehns of the 

I Older tctraodria monogynia Corol 
, insetted in the calyx, or else 

calyx cnisleaved, plaited, eight-tooth-« 
ciipsule four-cefied Thit^ are 
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gatsmts awogation bcihg» according to mt 
%f{ the taws ofatboity^ niuoh weaker than that 
of liquidii, the gas must have a greater teoden^ 
cy to combination than the lu|u«I It has 
been ob^^erved lliat, when ice u brcsenced to 
aminoniacal it is melted, and yet ooid is 
roduced, whereas, in combining with w^ter, 
eat is evdved Tilts gas is also eagerly ab* 
eorbed i)y alcohol, ether, chareoal, sponge, hits 
of cloth, and all poirous bodies It may bs de^ 
compost, not only by electncity, but by 
genated muriatic acid gas at common tempera* 
tures, and at a high temperature by means of 
black oaride of manganese , also by being pass* 
ed thtough tL narrow tube of porcelain ot glass 
made tea-hot, or by a similar passage in mix* 
tore with ok^gea or with eommon atr, 
wheo^ detonatioa tal^es pkoe, w^ter is 
Ibnned, ahd aaotic gas is emittM 
Ammdhk is eapalde of oombrning with se* 
veial of 4;he ak ^ au^huno, mtne, 
muriatig^botejeiff^ijk«,es^ form* 

tag so Span^j^utral or secondary 

salts, clrstixi^fhed b^ ^ names stilphat of 
ammonia, iriWai^ m«rr^, horat, duat, car^ 
bonat, &SC i}t for fn account of 

which see ttieir respe^me terms. It h^ieao 
sensible action on earths, but unites with Mil* 
phur in the state of vapMut, forimag a 
phuret oi ammonia, which deepmilKIses watet, 
and iKxofncs thereby hvdrogenatecb rur hydrp-i 


monkca^ It is found m great abutidaaaa nl 
nature, and nny be prtjiaKd Ironi a variety of 
substances (See bai -ammoniac ) It ido* 
rives Its name of ammonia fanii iht country of 
this denomination (a part ol Afrit i\ from 
which It wis formerly supixised to have been 
first imported 

Ammokia PREPIRSTA (ammonta ) 
Prepared aiiimoRia Sal volatile salii ^mulo- 
mac^e Sal alkvli volaltk I he ircicle under 
this name m the pharmaoipoeiis is called tar* 
bonis arnmoniacae crysmlhsatiis m the new 
chemical noinenclalure, it being a pure cr\V 
ta{i/cd carbonat of ‘imiuoiua 1 tiC prejiaratiou 
termed sal volatiLis cornu ccrvi, although ob* 
tamed by a diflcrcnt process, is m fact the 
fiame thing It ixjawsses stimiilatiiig, nernne, 
aiilicid virtues, and is in these points of view 
m high cstintation in dcbilU) t)phus, ataxia, 
atonic spasms, paral}8is, s}iico^>c, arthritis, 
rhciimatism, &c 

AMMONIAC (amimmiica) Ammoni- 
acil gi« Tlie substance to which this uauM 
ss given in new chemical nomcnelatt res, is 
what was formeHj cilkd voknik alkili It is 
a fluid resembling air, and has tlie sanietninli* 
parcHcy and clisticity r it i** rather lighter, how- 
etor, Its smell is more penetrating, and Us 
lasfe IS acrid and caustic hence it produces 
inBamimtuina of the eyes, catarrhs, or< cks- 
Cswes to ivhtiJfh those people who are exposed 


the fuming liquor of Bov le When ek(|TlhOtt|% 
IS made to piss througn iu;mted chah:^> ct 
forms it With prussic aeicl 
Though ammonia is incapable immediately 
of combining with the m(.ta3{>, ^et by the de 
composition of the water with which it is 
united, some of them are converted into ox- 
ides, and are thus rendered oluble The ox- 
ides of cobalt copper, si'vcr, nickel, gold, tin, 
bismuth, and mercury, may be dissolved by 
digestion, in liquid ammonia the four first 
have lately Inen examined with i view to the 
piiTihcatioii of nickel by auimonii, by Afr R 
Phillips whose paper on the subject may be 
seen m the PhiJos Mig Vol XVI p 31«, 
and who has isccrteiiud that the affinity of 
ammonia for these four oxides is iii the oukr 
111 which they are here placed With the ox- 
ide of gold, nmmonia fornis a compound, for- 
mer!} tcrmid aurum fulminins, or tulminatirrg 
gold, which explodes with amuung violence 
on being heated or rulvbed , with oxide of sil- 
ver, another compound is formed, of a similar 
nature, called argentum fulmmans, or fulmi 
nating silver , and with the red oxide of mer- 
cury, another substincc is produced whidh 
also detonates violently under the same circum- 
stances, A more detailed account df their 
properties^ with the methods of preparmg 
them, will be giv^n under the article 
•U'lisa st^jBaTA^tCfc.8 See also the terms 
and Mercury 
IMURIATA The arttdet to 
Hiiime is guen m the pb^nna^ 
arnmoutac, 

siomencktute^ muynas 


s^ibsumiccs, laboratories, ate 

This atr, or ainmoniaeal gas, 
chemisia have asceiliamed to be a eompmiod 
substan^,^' con9istH% hydrogen and aeot. 


jiounds are not neglected, ^ is rea- 

d 1} absorbed by water, and thisHuid, m 

saturated with it, it is terim^ 01^1^, ^ eausifc 

vohtile alkali, alkali volatile gtkolt 

aniinale puram, and in the 

aqua aminonise purse 1 he 

ni\c, a salt formed by the 

moniie with the suiphnric 

for Its diuretic and dcobstrueUt 

desenbed by Bergman under , 

viilatile vitriohtum, and by 

name sal ammonneum secrotuip 

and nitric at id form a salt, the nttratelartoo- 

mac, nitrus ammbniacae, which possep»s 

struent and is described by BergmaUj# ^ 

under the name of alkali volatile lutratunr^ W 

The direct combinatioa of muriatic ipid 

ammoniac forms the muriat of aintuoukiu 

See Ammonia murxata and 

WIAC ’’ ) 

AMMONIArUM Gum 

from the countr\ that 
served to produce it ) A 
composed of little lumps or 
and mtherionpicmnt IhAe 
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]»)«> ter With acetuin scilla., as a powerful di«- 
cuiicnt in pneumonia, and other local inflanH 
niatioiis 

Ammoni^acum cummi See Gum am- 
moviacum 

AMMONJTTt, in nttuni history, the 
same with iht cornua aminoms. Or snake- 
stonei) 

AMMONIl in ancient history, the de- 
scend mts oi Amnion 

AVMOiMlIS (anc gcof^ ), a countr) of 
Arabia Pctii,i, ocemned by the children ot 
Ammon, wbeiu e the apjiellation Its limits, 
paitly to iIk wtstj and pirtl) to the north, were 
the river T ibbok, whose course is no where dc- 
Uriiiinal, tliough Josephus sa)S tbit it runs 
between Riibbaih- Ammon, or Philadelphia, 
and Ocras'i, and tails into the Tord'in 

AiVJMONll 7 RP.S (Mcrallit ) Substances 
comjKised of the dillercnt metals united to ain- 
monn There aie not many of these at pre- 
sent known, and those few which are known 
have been but imperf ctly investigated Brug- 
natelh (Ann de Ch no 98 ) has examined 
the ammoniures of eobalt, mercury, zinc, cop 
per, and arsenic 

Ammoniure of cobalt is formed by dissolving 
the grey oxide of this mcLd, called / illar, or 
the > el low oxide, m ammonia The litter is 
the most pure, and possesses the following pro- 
jierrieb it has a yellow , and sometimes a mse 
< olour , IS not decomposed by acids, though it 
IS deprived of its colour by the muriatic acid^ 
It ih changed to grey by prussiatc of potash, and 
to a dark colon i inclining to black, Wsnlphure 
of potash * it decomposes borate of sckla, preci- 
pitating very white borate of cobalt P IVI 
vol yi p 2^9 

Fmm this substance Bmgnaielh obt lined a 
peculiar acid, to which he give thenuneof 
CoBAi^TI^ ACtD, m account of which may 
be ^ proiicr term 

A band-wahp Tins insect 
'was^il| Hidly raparded as a specie s oi the Lin- 
spuex, snd order hymenoptcra 
authority of Mr Kirbv , and a higher 
of entomolog) w e could not nuote, 
ventured to phcc it ui a genus by it- 
Und have been preceded in the arrange- 
Knebif by Dr Turton It is probable thaM a- 
li^jjJ^’Otbers of tin sphtges or ‘uhexes, might 
propriety be reinovul mu# tiie same genus 
'Inns dn ided, its character is as follows and 
the reader should c irchilh comp ire it with the 
generic character of the sphtx, as drawn by 
SLinn^ud , ^for which see ^ r m f x snout c( nit , 
inflected, concealing a bihd, rttnctilc, tubuhr 
tongue jaws forcijmted, three tootlud at the 
tip j antennas, fikform in each sex^ with about 
j^urteen articulations , eyes oval , wings plant , 
pungent, coiicenW in the abdomen 
four spot les of the sphex reftrrtd to this 
uns, the a ^flinis, a 

_ ai^ntea «il rhliabitara 

JImWfie The h-ytt li ^ »ulosd of 

ilnhife and «mdy 

\»nny licnks, tts (ore^ 

md the Of u 
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moth or a half-dead spuler, in the bodvo^^ 
|v hich It deposits its eggs, aiid then covera up 
th® ontice 

AMMDUY'TES launce In icbtb>otog^ . 
a genus ot the Lmn^an order a|>o(Lil, or wiiii- 
out ventral bus Its generic character is head 
compressed, narrower than Uie body, upper 
lip doubled 111 , lower j iw narrow, poiuti^ , 
teeth very sharp , gdl membrane seven rayed , 
body long, square , the sides rounded caudtd 
iin distu ct 

Of this genus, which takes its name from its 
fondness for diving into apd burning itseli m 
the “and, there is but one known species, the 
a tobianus, or sand luunce, which n habits the 
sandy shores of the northern seas , is irpm nme 
to twelve inches long , buries itsdlf on the re- 
cess of the tides a foot deep in the sand, and ui 
fine weather rolls itself up imd lifts its nose just 
above the sand , and is the prey of other r^pa^ 
ciotis fibhts The flesh is good, but tits com- 
monly used for halts Sec Nat Hi^t. j|il JV 
Iht head of ibpa* tobianus is ob^gi eyesf 
small, pupil block, tns silvety ^ in the j iw ar#* 
two lOitgK oblor^ bones, region of the gills 
silvery back blue, btiutifully varied with 
green, with silvery sides and belly , latei al line 
straight, vent nearer the tail, vvjtli i brown 
close by it, rays of the fins soit, uii 
forked 

AhlMOS^HISTA, a genus of stones of a 
laminated structure, and sphuing onK hon- 
zonially^ or into flit platcir 
AMMUNIIION, 1 general name for all 
warlike proMsions, but more paiucularlv 
powder, ball, Ac AmrniiTUtson inns, lUen- 
sihof war, gunpowckr, imjKiritd without li- 
cdicc from his uiattstj, ire, b) the laws of 
1 ngUnd, forhUul, uul triple tin v^lLle Audfc 
agim, such liccuct obtuntd except for fur- 
nislamg hisnnjcsty s public nores, is to be void, 
and tlie oftender to incur i premunirt, ind to 
bedisiblcd to hold >ny office from the crown 
AMNl SIA (fromapnv and mt- 

mory ) Forget fulness SeeAMWFsriA 
AMNl SI lA (from« pnv vnd /xv»io-rt,, wc- 
mory ) Forgetful nes'^ , a morbid want oi me- 
iiior) 

AMNESTY, or AMNtsT\, a kind of ge- 
neral pardon, which a pnricc grants to hjs sub- 
ject«, D a treaty or edict, wherein he declares, 
th It he forgets and annuls all that is jiast, and 
promises not to make au\ farther incaury into 
the same The word is amncstia^ 

which was the n ime of nn ancient law of thuk 
kind, pas ed by IhrasvbnUts upon the expul- 
sion of the thirty lyr mts out of Athens An- 
doiidc®, an Athenian orator, whose life 1$ 
written Iw Plutarch md of whom we liave an 
edition of iheyeir 1 i?*), gives us, in his Ori- 
tion upon steru s i formula of the amnesty, 
and the oaths t-tken theicupon 

AMNfON, A'mnios (r»uvjoy, from 
lamh, or skin, so called on vccouut of 

Its delicacy ) The «oft internal membrane that 
surrounds the fetus 

AMNIOS, LIQUOR OF isafliud 

lu w|uch uU the vcutjg of 01:$ 
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4i3clc^ pr6T|0a»)y to thoir birth* It has re- 
cently bew examiueKl by the French chemists^ 
who> by abolishing the old method of analysis 
by fire only, and introdoctog many improve- 
inenta in stand, have done much towards in- 
creasing our acquaintance widi vegetable and 
atnmal spbstances, though these are yet much 
less perkily known than the dSfierent kinds of 
inotgamaed matter Two species of the am- 
;ntoUc hquor have been examined by Vauquelin 
andlBuniva that afforded by the human fe- 
male, and that pmctired from the covi These 
are very different fiom each other, and possess 
resmcttVely the following properties 

The first IS slightly saline to the taste, of a 
dilute white cpotoiir, though by filtration it be- 
come transparent It froths by agitation , be- 
comes sen^opake when heated, changes the 
colohrof tincture of violets to green, and slight- 
ly leddem that of tomsol The acids cUnfy 
It, alcohol thiowa dbwn ^ light precipitate, 
infusion of gall-nut, a brown one \cry co- 
piously^^nd nitrate of silver a white one, inso- 
luble m mtnc apid It apt^<urs> therefore, to 
lie composed of an albuminous matter, similar 
lo that ol the blood , a muriatic salt, probably 
muriate of soda , and a small quantity of free 
or carbonated alkali Its specific gravity is 
1 005 

1 lie liquor obtained from the amnios of the 
cow IS o( a brownish red colour, ati 'icid bit- 
terish taste, a \ iscous con istence, and «tt odour 
much like that ol \egctible extract Itmddens 
the tincture ot tomsol, gives an aboudant 
precipitate with inunat of barvtes, and deposits 
a larg<» cjumtiij of rcddi‘»h lu itter by the action 
of alcohol Its specific gnvity IS 1028 On 
evaporation, a thick scum rises to the surface, 
and after h( mg reduced to a quarter of its bulk, 
a number ol lon^,, icid, needle form crystals are 
produced a. the liquor cools, on continuing 
the piocess till the matter is brought to the 
consistence of honej a fresh deposition of 
crystals Likes place, which differ in form from 
the preceding, and arc sulphat of soda T he 
extractive matter, on sepiration, has the ap- 
jiearanci of a compact 'idhesne cement, of a 
reddish brown colour, and a pecuhai inde- 
scribable flavour, and the crystals first obtain- 
ed, exhibiting propertns diiicrcnt from those 
of all the known icids, has received the dciio- 
mmation of the 

AMXIOIIC AC in This acid wa. first 
discovered, ss stated above in the uiiniotic li- 
quor of the cow It combines rv,addy with the 
caustic alkalies, forming a very soluble salt, 
but will not (lrcomp9se llic carboiiatul alka- 
lies without the assistance of beat It is se- 
parsged from its all line tombi nations by the 
mineral acids, in form of a white ciystalline 
powder It prod aces no change in the aqueous 
solution of the alkaline earths It is destroyed 
bytteat, Icisvmg behind a spongy coil Jfn- 
naUs vol XXX I u p 20(> 

AMOL, a town bcloi ging tp the Usbecks^ 
tn sfitMed on the ruer Gihon Lat 39 

s W, A„b . P„- 
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g«m, whose foot it was thought to resembfe ) 
Ginj^r A genus of the class and order 
nanmia mono^nia Calyx five-cleft, un- 
equal, cvhndncal , corol three parted, un- 
equal, expanding , nectary two lipped, nearly 
erect Tliere aiS ten species producixl m the 
East and West Indies, and one, the a grmum 
paradisi, on the coasts of Guinea U is the 
dried root of the a xingiber that constituted 
the ginger of our shops, for which see ZiK- 

GIBER 

Amomum German SeeSisow 

Amomumpiinii See Soi anum 

AmoMUM CAKDAMOMCM See C \RDA- 
MOMUM MINUS 

Amomum granum paradisi bee 
GrANA PAKAUrSf 

AMONG, Amoncst prfp (amans, 
Saxon ) 1 Mingled wuh (J/ihon) S Con- 
joined with others, so as to make ptrt of the 
number (Add7so7i) 

AMONION^ (William) a French philo- 
sopher, was born in Normandy in lOO? 
Being sei/cd with an incurable deafness, ho 
applied himself to the study of iiitcbamcs and 
piactieal mathematics in 1 087, he presented 
a new hvgroscope to the \culcmy of Sciences, 
which was approved He also was one who 
fount! out a method lo oonv ey inforiiidtion from 
one plate to another signals, which is that 
now known by the n inie of the telegiaph In 
IfiO*), he jrabhshul i b(K)k on the coustructiom 
of barometers, thermouKters, &c In l699> 
he was admitted a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and n4id there a new theory of fnctuui 
He (ued in 1705, aged fort} -two years Many 
of his papers are printed in the different vo- 
lumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Science viz the vohmu'' for IO96, lOQQ, 
1702, 1703 1704 and 17«> 

AMOROUS, an island of the Archipelago, 
fertile in corn, wnic, and oil Gat iO 20 i* 
Long 25 1 > L 

AMORIb POMUa'I In botany bee So- 
la n u m jc 

AMORIST 9 (from amour ) An ina3iul<^^ 
r»to, a gallant, a man professing 
{Bovie) 5 ^ 

AMOUITLS, a people de«cendcd from 
Ainorrhseus, according to the Septuagmt and 
Vul^^te, Etnorceus, according to other expo- 
sitors, Hainori, according to the Hebrew, ot ^ 
Fmonte, according to our ver mn of du Bible, 
who was the fourth «on of C maan Gen x 10 
The name Amonte is often Liken m btriptuf® ^ 
for all Caiiaaniteia m general 

AMOROSO m the Iralnn lausir, impUcI ^ 
tenderly, with ahection and supphe ition 

AiVTOROUb fl (amf7aso, ltd) 1 I# 
love, enamoured (^Shah^peau ) 2 Naiur^ly:^ 

inclined to love, fond (P/iw) 3 Belofi^Dg 
to love (lFa//er) 

A'MOROUSLY ad (fromumoroB^ )Fond- 

''■AtelE>‘tgs&.':». '<•» '»»«. ) 

ty elilAs otd^ diqdtldpiua decundria 

\ t'*’ 17 <A ^ 
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C a)yx campnulate, fi\e cleft Imnner ovjrte^ 
coi cdvc, uinoltss and kcelicbs, legume fa Ic tie, 
two soded U here art two bpccics, both na- 
tives oi Carolina a fniUcos«i a shrub with 
pinnatL It and purple flowers and, a 

pubc^cen®* a herb pubcsctiit, with bluush- 
w'uic flow era 

A MO HI ad (a la mart Fr ) In the stile 
of th^ dtad, spiritlciis 

AMOK 1JZA1 ION, ^MOBlIZEMENT 
s iamoi/fssemtnt, Ir) I he ri^rlit oi act of 
taansferriut lands to niortnidni {Aifhffe) 
ioAVJOHTlZE V a hicrtch ) 

Xo dlicn lands or tenetnuUs to any corporation 
or inttrniiv (Bio oil) 

A VIOUY (Hioinas), a dissenting duine, 
wis born at I'lnnton, in Somersetshire, in 
1700 He received his uhication undtr Mr 
Chidwtek, and aflcrwanls under hts uncle, 
Mr He iry Crove, whom he snttieded *is 
punt pd tutor in the aculciny at Fauntoii 
iJe oOicntcd is a dissuicing minister in his n 1- 
tivt tow 11 from 1730 to 17^0* when he rcino\ ed 
to London, and became afitrinxin prt icher in 
the congiegalion in the Old It wry In 1768, 

tne umvcT it of Ldinburgii conterrul on him 
lilt le^rce ot DO At this time he hu ame 
pne ol the lecturers at Saltcrsdiall, in vinos *0 
wi ich ht had siuetedcd Dr ( liimiUr in the 
pastorship it the Old Jewry In 1770, lie lic- 
cune inorniuK preacher it Ni wington-giecn 
lit v\ is one of the coinmitttc appointed by 
Uie dissenters, in 1773, to procure uicMension 
of th^ Kt of tolention He died in J774, 
and wts interrc*d m bnnhill fields buryni^- 
grontid Dr Amory s chancier was very 
amiable , 1 id his sermons, in two Nohimes oc- 
tavo, shew huu tohwc lKcn in iblc diiine 
|Jc wrote the I lie of Mr Hen i Crove 
nuui» of Dr Benson, and ot Dr Sunuel 
JChifidJer^ ( IP at/ ins) 

AMOS* the third ot the twHve lessor pro- 
phets, was A herdsman of tin. <itvof lekoi 
He prophmeti under LC/iasand rtrobonu II 
aod foretold the capln ity at d le eT.t ibjishmeiit 
iOf i^e ten trtlies He wis jmt to death by 
priest of Bethel, ah lut 781 veirs 
i befliro Christ lie ou^ol not to be confounded 
'tjIrtlh^Amos, the fathci of Ku I'l 

AMO'VE V a (anioK 0 , L}Un) 1 To 
remove from a post 01 station ii To remove, 
tp rnovi , to ihcr (Snens(r) 

iw AMOUNT V n (monfer hrcn<h)lo 
rise to in the icdunuhtnt cju'itity, to com- 
,pose in the whole (Burnet) 

Amo UNI s Ihe sum total (77mm 

^ A MO UP h (amoTtr hr ^ An afl ur of ga’- 
)lim V in intnaiue (Suu*h) 

A^H“)V or FmoV, an island belonging to 
the province of hokien, oa rlu S \\ coist of 
Chma heu tbeLnghtfli once had a fgetory 
|.*at 5i:4sAO N Lonsf 118 4^» b 
AMPfil }% Ciia^ijireri lin ^rrmikdojrv, 
A nua< '0 IS gt nu# of pass^ies'^ tiin« 

tfb *««iCver4sed hdl suotjitltt, do»iv<i3!^,hSubmetir- 
VAt^, eurb mimhlV notched noNtriisCOicM 
vvitii hmtle^ , tongue sharpi uurtilagiqotifi^ Im- 
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fid , middle toe connected at the base to the 

out most 

Of tilts gehus there arc fourteen known 
speewj^ 1 a garruliis, waxeti chatterer (see 
Nit Hist pi vl), 2 a |K>mpodoea, ]X)mpa- 
doiir chatterer , 1 a cirftifex, red chatterer, 
4 a eocemea, scarlet chittercr, 5 a colmga, 
puiple brcistCdA t> a maynana> silky, 7 a 
cayf na, purple throated , 8 a tefsa, bluc- 
brt islet! , 9 a cirunculAta, cai uncuUt^ , lO 
» variegiwi, varicg-ited, 11 a cinerea, grey, 
12 a, phoeiiicca, lecl-wtngcd, 13 a lutea, 
yv How , 14 a enstata, crested 

1 hey are dl mtive< of Africa or America^ 
CKcept the a gamilus, or waxen chatterer, 
which is sometimes met with m our own 
country, and in length and si/e resembles a 
starling Pennint asserts that this bird appears 
annually abou h^mbufgh, and feeds on the 
berricii of the mounitam ash it is also said to 
breed in parts more northerly, and to form its 
nest in the holes ot the rocks 
AMPHhMLHlNAS, AMPBEMERfNus 
(from about, and n/ute?*, a day ) A quoti- 
dian ague or intermittent 

AMPHURAUS, son of Oicleus, or ac- 
cording to otlters, of Apollo, lexoin named the 
Argoniuts mi their expedition lit w is fa- 
niousTbr his knowledge of fiitnntv He mar- 
ried Lriphyle, the sister of Adristus king of 
Argos, by whom he had two sons, Alcni'ron 
and Atnphiloehus VV'hen Adrasius, at the 
request Of lAvlynices, dcdirecl war against 
rhtbes, Amphiiraus ‘^ccrtltd hiiiwelf, not to 
accompany his brother in-1 iw in in i Kjvcdition 
in which nc knew he was to perish Hut F n- 
phyle who knew vv litre he hid conceded 
nimsdf WAS prtviiiul upon to hctriy him by 
Polyuicis, who ^t4,vc her, is 1 lewardforhir 
pcrfuiv, 1 fuiious coltkn necklace set vv'ith 
diamu ids Amphiar uis being thus discov ered, 
wtnt to tilt war, but previously chi r^crl his 
son Alcinseon to put to otath his mother Fn- 
plivlc, IS soon IS ht was informed tint he wiv 
killed A mpl lianas WIS swallowed np in his 
diiriot by thee nth is he atumpted to retire 
fioiii the bittk Ihe news of his dt ith was 
brought to Alcmxen who iminediatelv e^vft- 
ciitid his fiihers command, ind murdered 
Friphyle Ainphiarnis rccuvcd divint ho- 
nours iftcr death, and he had a cclcbrited 
temple ind oriclc at Oiopios in Atticn 

AMPHIARTHROSIS (from either, 
and tin arhcalni ton ) A mixt kind of 

irticulition, which admits of an obsctire itio- 
iion, is in the vcfttbrr* ot metAtirsd bones 

AMPHI'BIA (nixyitf^ia, vtrmqne vttam hn~ 
bintcb, from contra ind ffioc vita ) Am- 
phibious iiiiin ds or capable of existnig in twO 
distinct elements as air and witct Jn/oolossy, 
the third cUss in the I tnni^an system The 
following IS its classic il chiracter heart, on© 
auricle one ventricle, blood cold ahd red 
jiws ifKumliept, penis (frequently) double, 
eg^s (usuallv) mt nihian ueous, organs of 
sense tongue, nostrils, eyes, cars , covering a 
ntked sktn, supporters various, id borne oone< 
creep in warm places and Inss > 
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*rhi8 class of animals is farther dtstinguished 
by d body cold md generally naked , a counte- 
nance stern and expressne, ^oice haish^ co- 
lour mostly lurid, and filthy ouour A few are 
furiiishcd with a deadly poison , all have carti 
laginous bones, slow circulation, exquisite 
sight and hearing, large, pulmonary vessels, 
lobateUver, oblong, thick stomach ^ and evs- 
tic, hepatic and pancreatic ducts they are de- 
ficient in diaphragm, do not transjnrc, can 
live a long time without food , arc tenacious of 
life, and have the power of re-producing paits 
which hai e been lost or destroyed, in i most 
wonderful manner, some undergo a metamor- 

E hosis , some cast their skin , som^ appear to 
ve promiscuously on land or in the water, 
and some are torpid during the winter 

1 hey were formerly divided into four orders, 
a nantes, and i meantes, constituting the 
third and fourth these have since been re- 
moved into the first two orders, which now 
embrace the entire class, and ire denominated 
1 rejptilia, reptiles, 2 serpentes, serpents 
ol which the first hive feet, and flat naked 
cars without auricles, the last have no feet, 
eggs connected in a chain , penis double, and 
iiuirie uc 

Ihese hst ire cast upon the earth naked, 
without Imihs, exposed to every injury, but 
Irequeiitly ariiud with a mortal venom, con- 
tained in tubular f mgs re cmbling teeth, 
placed without the uj pci i iw, protruded, or re- 
tracted at jileasure, anJ surrounded with a 
glandular vcsiek, by which this fatal fluid is 
secreted But lest this tribe sliould too much 
eiicroich upon the hunts of other animal life, 
the bt IK \ oleiit Author of nature has aimed about 
a fifth part only of it in this tlcadU inaiiiicr, 
w bile in order to inspire other animals with a 
susDiciuii sufhcic itl\ extensive, he has ordain- 
ed that ill of them should t isl their skins as 
a in irk of the 1 1 iss to which they belong 1 he 
jaws are dilitnhlc md not nrticulate, md the 
CLsoph igus so 1 ij that thc^ cm swallow, with- 
out maatication, in iniinil twice or thrice is 
1 irge as the neck of the deglulicnt serpent the 
colour IS vaiiable, and cliangcs aceonling to 
season, ige, or mode of living , and frequently 
converts to another in the dcid bod) tongue 
filiform, bifid, skin reticulate Ihe siie- 
cies under these rcsjiective orders are as fol- 
low 

I Rcptiha, Rtptiles, or possesstnfrjerf 
1 Ftstudo, tortoise body four-footed, co- 
vered With a shell, 2 drnco, flying dragon 
hodj four-footed, tailed 'ind wiiigtd , 3 la- 
ci rta, h/ard or crocodile body (mostl) ) four- 
footed, tailed, naked , 4 rana, frog, load 
body five-footed, naked, tailless, 6 siren, siren 
body two footexl, tailed, mked 

II Serpentes, serpent <t, or footless 
1 ( ’•ot i\us, nttlc snakp plates on the 

bc]l\ and tail, with v riHk 2 lio i, Iki-i 

plates on the belly ind tail, w ithout a rattle 
3 Coluber viper plates on tlic belly scaled 
on the t 111 4 Anguis, smke sciles on the 

belly and fail ^ Amphisbimi rings on the 
bellv and tail 0 C cuui body with nakvd 
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lateral wi inkles 7 Acrochordus body co*« 
vereci with warty tubercles 

bor a more particular description of these 

f enera, see the genera themselves, 1 Esi UDO, 
>ftACO, Lacerta, &c 
AMPHlBcO LOGY (from ampht-* 

ha, and Xoy© , a dtycoursi or treahst ) Ihe 
doctrine or science of 'imphihious amnuls, as 
ouuthology is the doctrine or science ot birds, 
and ich^^hvology that of fishes 

AMPIllBlOLITIlUS In oryetology, a 
genus of tne class petrefactions consisting of 
the body or some other part of an amphibious 
animal ch ingccl into a fossile substance The 
most common species >et d^coveted ire 1 a 
testudinis, {letrified tortoise, found cntiu, or 
in parts, somelimcs m the stone quarries of 
Oxfordshin , in a bed of schist in Switzer- 
land , or St P«.Urs Mount iin, near M les- 
tneht in Br-ibant , neir Bcrlmgham in Swit- 
zerland, in Malta, in Leipsic, or other parts 
of Saxony , 2 a ranae petrified Imd , the 
head found m a bed of schist in Switzerland, 
and an entire figure in a schistous swine stone 
atOcningen, J a crocodile, petrified croco- 
dile , found near Liston in Gloucestershire, m 
indunted clay, ncir Drax in /qiiitnn, at the 
depth of fiftj yard bcneith the surface of the 
carih md in various other placis^ 

AMPHIBIOUS (Amphibia, which sec ) 
A term applied to animals which live both on 
land, and in the witer, that is, which breathe 
the air, but pass part of their tunc m the water, 
as affording them their chief food Such 
are the frog, castor, otter, tortoise, seacilf, 
crocodile, Ac Most of the amphibious kind, 
the castor and otter excepted, havepeeiihar prr - 
visions in their structure, to fit them for so va- 
ne 18 a w\y of living , particularly in the hearty 
lungs, foramen ovale, &c 

The term amphibious is somelimcs aho ex- 
tended to men, whi» have the faculty of living 
a long time under wvter 

"Wehave divers instinces of mch amphibious 
men, the most remark ib’e is of a Sicilian, 
mined the I ish-C ol is Kircher relates, that 
by a lont, h bitudi from his youth, he hid so 
accustomed himself to live in water, that hi$ 
niture seeiiKcl to be quite altered , so tint he 
lived rillKT after tile manner of a fi'^h than a 
mm \ Colal nan monk at M idrul laid 
claim to this kind of amphihioub c-ipuity, 
making an offer to the king of Spain to continue 
twice twenty four hours undwr water, without 
ever coming up to tnkt I re ith 

AMPHl'BIOUSM SS ^ (from ampin- 
Uous ) The quality of being ible to live in dif* 
ferent elements 

AMPHIBlhSTROinrS (from 
T^v, a net, and etdof, similar ) 1 he retina, or 
net^like cent of the Heticul ite 
AMPHIilOLOGlCAL a (SvotH amphl o- 
losy ) Doubtful 

AIMPIimOrOGICALLY ad (from ffwi- 
phdohgical ) Doubtfull/ 

AMPHIBGI OGY, or Amph BoriA, m 
grammar, n. fault in Itnguage, wherebv 
reiidvied ubscuie, and hible to he endci^iOod 

2 
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m^i tlouble seme word conies from et/x- 

4 »*bjX 6 r, amhgmust and ducou/tse Am«^ 
phibofogy IS chiefly ustd m respect of i phiane^ 
ds eiuinacai is in respect of a woid 

AMPUrBOLOuS a (tifjLpi and /JitXXw ) 
lossed from one to aiiothcr , striking each way 
{Bowel) 

AMPHIBRACHYS, in ancient poctrv, the 
name of a foot consisting of three s\lldbles, 
whereof that in tlie middle is long, and the 
other two short , such is the word ibire 
AMPHICI VONS, in Grecian antiquity, 
an assembly cum|iosed of deputies from the 
diflferent states of Greece , and rescaiblins^, in 
some measme, the d»tt of the German empire 
They decided all public diflereiices and disputes 
between any of the cities of Greece , but before 
tfwsy cntereci on busimss, they jointly S'lcnficcd 
an o)c cut into small pitces, as a svmbol of thetr 
union Their dettrmm'itions were receded 
i^ith the greatest veneration, and even held sa- 
cred and inviolable 1 he stated terms of tlicir 
meeting were in spring and autumn , the spring 
was cdlleil nvTiOiet, that in aiilumn Mi7oww- 
fim On extraordinary occisions, however, 
they met at «n> time of the year, or even con- 
tinued sitting all the jear roiuid Philip of 
Macedon usurped the right of pic siding in the 
assembly of the Amphictyon", and of first 
consulting the oracle which was called nwjuar 
7cii» 

AMPHICTYONIC FAIRS, occurred twice 
in the lapse of twelve inontfis These fairs 
aiost m consequence of Ihe assemblies of the 
states general Mnhuudes of people were 
drawn togeihet at Delphi in the snnng, or at 
lhcrmO}i)l!fi where the second sittings were 
held in autumn It vvis irnpossilde, says De- 
panW> for the Greeks to meet In any place, 
tindtr wha^-cver pretext, without ««ome com- 
mercial transaction** Dion C hrysostom arcuses 
dhiC Aoinhtctyonic Ibirs of liemg nu mfimous 
ji;raiiic of siaies, destined for public ineonti- 
isience , and the charge has not been entirely re- 
lated Still, however, the antumnal fair at 
Thermopylae display d, likewise, abundance of 
lifiedicinal herbs and roots, collected on the 
^broW of Oct I , th#* chief of the*je was helle- 
btW?®, which the Greeks cmplbvwl almost mn* 
fOlWdly against di'^orders of botn body and 

^ AmI^HIDROMTA a festiwl observed by 
private families at Athens, the filth day after 
birth of eieiy child It was customary to 
^ rpn round the hre with a child in iheir arms, 

, whence the name of the fcstivab 

AMPHILOCHIUS, son ol Amphnraus 
^d Fnphyle, was A celebrated divnur He 
w an altar erected to him at Athens, and an 
^jllAcle at MallUs iti 011101*1, which city was 
* founded b) him and Mopsus The answers of 
^#81 Ojeacle Were given by dreams dlie pauy tn- 
tjed to paPs a night m the temple, and 
nt^hts dream vy^ answer Dion 
mintiona a ptetnre done |p^ Older of 
i‘ 4 ^e'»«bning^thetmswer he 
Todfeivitrf Af the oracle, m the rciga of theehi- 
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A\I PHIM AGER^** m ancient poetry, a foot 
consisting of three ^llables, whereoT the flrs^ 
apd last are long, and that tn die imddk 
short , such is the word caslitas 

AMPlilON, in fabulous histoty, die son of 
J iiptter and Antiope he played* so well oflt tlie 
lyre, that the roctis were said to follow him, 
and the stones moved by his harmony, rang^ 
themselves m order, and formed the walls of 
lhcl>e8 He married Niobe, whose insult to 
Diana occasioned the loss of thetr children j 
when the unhappy fiither, filled with despair, 
attempted to destroy the temple of Apollo, but 
w as punished by the loss of his sight and skilly 
and i ast into the mfemal regions 

Tlie fable of Amjphion s moving stones and. 
raising the walls of Thebes by his harmony^ 
his been explained by supposing that fie per- 
ooaded, by his eloquence, awildand uncivilized 
people to unite together and bmld a town to 
jirotect thenisches against the attacks of their 
enemies 

AMifiioir, m entomology, a species of 
Hesperm, which sec. 

AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the principal 
magistrates of Syracuse Thwwere established 
by Timoleon m the |(K)th Olympiad, alter tlie 
expulsion of the tyrant Dionysius They go- 
vemed^hyracuse tor the space of 300 yeari md 
Diodoiusi, Siculus assures us, that they subsisted 
m his tune 

AMPIIIPOLIS, now called Christopolis, a 
city of Macedm ia, in Luropean lurkey It 
was budPbyCvmon, the tainous Athenian, 
about 470 years before Christ, and peopled 
with i colon; of hib countr)men Lat 41 3tt 
E Long 16 F 

A^IPHIPPl, 111 mtiquity, those wbopric- 
tistd nding on two horses, by jumping from one 
to the other 

AMPH I PROSTYLE, a temple which had 
four coliurms iii front, and as many in the as- 
pect behind 

AMPHISBiL NA In zoology, a genus of 
the Linncan class amphibiv, order serjx?iitcs 
The following IS Its generic character 
rings on the body and tail , no sc lies , 
the body smooth, equal, cylindnc the tail 
scarcely distinguishable from the head, and 
very obtuse From ibis muscular simil irity of 
the head and tail, and their equal power of 
seizing and compressing its prey, tins genus dis 
nvts Its name, viz a|utf*, cjrctler, ttirinque^ 
and compTimor 

The amphisbipna compnses fives species, all 
of them natives of America 1 a fuligmosa, 

2 *1 vTria, 3 a mignifica, 4 a flava, 6 a 
alba This last has two varieties, it frequents 
aiit-hillb, from Us fondness of these animals, for 
its food With Its little obtuse snout it digs a 
hole in these situations, and bnnes itself from 
sight See Nat Hist pi II III 

AMPHISCII, among geographers, a name 
applied to the people \vho inliabit the tt>rnd 
''One The amphiscii, as the word imports, 
have their shadows one part of the vcir towards 
the north, and the other towards tlie ooiztfh 
They ere alsb callcxl Ascii 
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AMJMITAPJE, in antiquity, a kind of 
ftarpets, or clothing, havnig a soft warm knap 
on each side 

amphitheatre, in antiquity, a spa- 
cious adihce, with a number of rising seits, 
from wliuioe the people used io behold the 
combats of gladiators, of wild beasts, and other 
sports Amphitheatres were at first only of 
wood, and it was not till the reign of Au- 
gustus, that Statilius laurus biiikoiie of <<tone 
The lowest part was of an oval figure, and call- 
ed arena, bwause, for the conienienCy of the 
combatants, it was usually strewed witn sand , 
and round the arena were vaults styled c * 1 % ex, 
iti which were confined the wild beasts qj- 
pointed for the shows Above the ca\ eac was 
erected a large circular peristyle, or podium, 
adorned with columns Ihis was the place of 
the emperors, senators, ind other persons of 
distiftotion The rows of benches wi re abm e 
the podium Iheir figure was circular, and 
they were cntei^ by a\ enues, it the end of 
which were ^tes called \omitorioe Ihe 
theatre wa$ built in form of a semicircle, only 
exceeding a ^ust semicircle by one-fourth j^rt 
of the diameter, and the aiftpliitlieatrc vias 
nothing else than a double theitre, or two tliea- 
tres lOiTied together so that the longest diame- 
ter of the amphithe lire was to tlie shortest as 
ore and a h ill to ore 

There arc irnphithcitrcs still standing at 
Rome, Pola, &c lhat of Vesjwsian, and 
that at Verona, ire the most celebrated now re- 
maining It IS computed that the atnphi^ 
theitre of Vespasian would hold 87,000 s^ito- 
tators 


A-MPHITRION, m entomology, a opccics 
of Papilio, which see 
AM PHI TRITE In zoology, a genus of 
the class ind order vermes luollusea thus cha- 
racterised , body projecting from \ tulie and an- 
nulate, peduncles or feet small, numerous, 
feelers twej, approximate, fcathereil , eyeless 
Seven species, some of cold, others of hot cli- 
mates A reniformis, and i auricoma, are 
beautiful worms Ihe former inhabits the 
seas about Iceland, with a bright scirlet body, 
ilwut tliree inches long , the latter the At- 
lantic, li dian, and South Stas, witli a steel- 
blue trunk, \er} smooth, and fourteen tufts of 
gold bristles, each side at the margin, thra or 
four in each 

AMPHOOONTV (compounded of afA^i. 
anel feetJi ) In /oology, a designation giv ui 
to animals which ba\e teeth in both pws 
AMPIIOHA, ui intiquity, a lieiuid measure 
among tlie Greeks and Romans The Roman 
amphora conUined about seven ^llons and an 
eighth of our w me ratasurc the Grecian or 
Attic amphora about nine gallons ind a h ilf 
Amphora was rdso a dr) lueisurc used by the 
limans, holding about three bushels Among 
me Venetians, amphora is the largest liquid 
measure, and holds ibout four gallons 

Amphoila, in astronomy, the constellation 

AqiilUgUits 

AMPHORARIUM VINUM, m aIlt^ulty, 
4eiitttes thjA-tvluch is drawii or poured into <iin> 


phorae, or pitchers, by way of distinction from 
viniim doliare, or cask wine 
AMPHOTIDES, armour for the ears, used 
by the ancient pugiles ' 

AMPLA, 111 coiichology, a species of voluU 
Shell elongated, aperture large, lip acile, 
wreaths of the spire scarcely v uihlt 
AMPLL (t iamplu^ I-ialm ) 1 Inge, 

wiele extendeal (i7romtfcn) 2 GreitiibulU 
( *shakspeai r ) 3 U nlimited , wilhoiit* re 

stnction (D/^dew) 4 liberal, Urge, with- 
out parsimony {Hooker) b Magnihctut 
splendid (( /tfrewdow) 6 Diflusne, not con- 
tracted 

AMPll NFSS A (from aiwp/e ) liargencss 
spltndf Lir ( South) 

AMPI EXIC A UI F FOI lUM, a stem- 
clusping Ic if, emVirac mg, cl i >pmg oi surroui d- 
ing the stem by Its base Some leav es go only 
half round, these arc called seimampltxi* 
caulia 

Jo A^MPl lATE V a To enlirge, to mtke 
gre*iter to extend {Btonn) 

AMPLIATION 5 (from amphate) 1 
Enhrgemcnt, exagger ition {Aylijft) S 
DifinsMicss, culargeiiicnt {Uoldn) 

Ampliation, III Roman antiquity, the de- 
ferring to piss sentence m dubious causes, 
whicli the judge did by pronouncing the word 
anipliu‘« 

lo AMPI I FICATE t « (ampitfico, Lat ) 
To cnl irge , to amplify 

AMPIITICATION V {amplificaUon, Fr ) 
1 Enlargement extension 2 Lxaggerated 
rf presentation (Pope) 

Amplification, in rhetoric, i>art of a 
discourse or speech, wherein a crime is aggra- 
\ ated, a praise or commendation heightened, or 
a narration enlarged, by an enumeration of cir- 
cumstances , so as to excite the jiroper emotions 
in the souls of tlie nidi torsi Such is the pa^ 
sage m Virgil, where instc id of saying merely 
that linn us died, he amplifies tlie circuiti- 
stances of his death 



The masters of eloquence make am]dificatu>iii 
to he the soul of discourse I onginus speaks 
of It as one of the pnncijial means w hich coiV< 
tribute to the bublinie , but he censures those 
who define it a discourst which tnapiihe^ 
things , this equally igreeing to the bui)lime>| 
ihe pathetic, Ac ^ 

A']VlPLir-ll!.R ? ({rom to ampit/if ) Oa^ 
that exaggerates {hidney) 

lo AMPLIFY V a {amplifier. It ) 1 Tf» 
enlarge {Bacon) 2 To exaggerate any Mm 
{Dame?) 3 To improve by new addiMoi$ 
( Watt?) 

To A'mp LI F\ vn 1 To lay one's self out 
in diffusion {Walls) 2 lo foto pompous 
representations {Pope) 

amplitude s {amplitude. Ft ) 1 Fx- 

tent {Gianville) S Ijanpsness, greatness 
{Bacon) 3 Capacity {mtlton) 4 Splen- 
dour , grandeur (Bacon) 5 Copiousnebb , 
abundance {Watt^) 



AMS 

AMPtiTuoE, in astronomy, an arch of 
the horizon inttrccpteil between the east or west 
point and the centre of the sun, or a planet, at 
Its rising or setting , and so is either north and 
south. Or o^tl^ c and occasive The amplitude 
of a heavenly bod) may be found trigonometri- 
cally by saying, as the cosine of the latitude, to 
radius, so is, the sine of the declination of the 
body, to the sine of its amplitude O Gie- 
go^ s Astron p 8 \ 

MagfiPttcal 4mpfitude^ is an arch of the ho- 
rizon contained between the centre of the celes- 
tial body when rising or selling, and the east or 
west point of the com()as$ It is always equal 
to the difference between the true amplitude 
and the variation of the compass 

amply ad (omp/P, hr ) 1 Largely, li- 
berally {Aitert^ury) 2 At large, without 
resene (Mtlfon) 3 Copiously, with a dif- 
fusive detail {Dry den) 

AVfi^rHlLl , a town of Bedfordshire, with 
a market on Thursdays 1 at 62 () N Long 
0 ?0W 

AMPULLA (jctfji^QhXeCf from avw^wxxw, to 
swell out ) A vessel, citncr animal or chemical, 
that bellies out like a bottle or jug 

Ampu ll a, in antiquity, a round big bellied 
vessel, used for various purposes , as to contain 
oil for consecration, aneiinting, bathing, &e 
AMPU LLUI A (dimin of ampulla ) In 
anatom), the bases or bidhous extiemitics of 
the lae teals 1 he v ilh of the intestines resem- 
ble in appeal mcc piles of velvet cich villus 
h IS about hftecn absorbent orifices , and about 
a hundred ot them converge to form the bul- 
t>Ou8 end, or impulluli of every lacteal trunk 
AM PL’ BIAS, i St i port te^wn of ( atalonia, 
in Spain, ()0 miles N li of B irteloiia Lat 
42 5 N Long 3 6 K 

Fo AMPUTAfP V a {ampulo, I at ) 1 q 
cut’offa limb (fV^^^eman) 

AM PL I A"! ION {umpu*< /t(9,from ampnto, 
to cut oil ) A surgicil Optra ion, which con- 
si ts m the rtnfjov il of a limb or viscus thus 
we Sly a leg a finger, when cut oil, is 
amputatcil , bu whm speaking of a tumor, or 
excrescence, it is sud to be dissected or re- 
moved 

AMRi'S, a strong e istlc of Germany, on 
the rfver Tirol, full of rarit»s of every kind 
It his a libriry with the Kvrtruts of many 
learned men I it 47 Tm I ong 1 1 jg F 
AMSJKj^h 1 1 S, in antiquitv, those, wliosc 
grounds abutted on the highw iv 

AMSI I KUAM, the Cupitjl of Holland, 
and of dll the United Hutch StiUs , is siiiutul 
^ on the river Amstcl at its conflux with the 
river \e or W)e, which forms a port capable 
of receiving a thousand large vessels, about two 
ledi^ues from the Zuyder sea It tal rs its name 
from Amstel and Dan, licing as it were the 
^aftn or d^ fee of the Amstel In the beginning 
of the uiirrec nth century, it was the rtsidt nee 
Oii!^ of a fow f shermcn, Imtsoon after giow- 
h® popnloup the c irL of Holland gave it the 
fi«c and privitegvs ct a city, and in the year 
It w 18 slirn umkd by a v* ill of bru k, by 
order ot Mu o'' Burgundy, to defend it from 


AMY 

the mctirsions of the inhabitants of Utrecht^ 
who had quarrelled with the Hollanders It 
has been frequently enlarged, particularly m tho 
jears ng5, ifloi, l6l2, 1650, and 1(575, 

at which last d ite it was extended to its present 
size, and surrounded by a wall and a large 
ditch, eighty feet wide, full of running water, 
the walls were fortified with twenty-six bas- 
tions then^ are eight gates towards the land, 
and one tovVards the water 1 he city at pre- 
sent IS «up[iosed to contain 250000 inhabit- 
ants forty-four leagues from Brussels, forty- 
nine from Liege, and 112 from Pans Lat 
62 21 N I ong 4 50 h 
Amstfrdam, an unmliabited island in the 
Frozen sei, near the west coast of '^pit/bergen 
Amsterdam, an island in the Indian sen 
Lat 17 65 S Long 73 17 h 
Amst e r d a m, orTo ngataboo, an island 
in the South Pacific ocean Lat 21 9 b 
Lons 174 46 W 

AMI HUS 110, in old charters, a liege te- 
nant of the incicnt French or German kings 
AMULh r, Amulepum, akitid of exter- 
n d medicament, to bt worn about the neck, or 
other part of the l>ody, to prevent, or remove, 
diseases The wonl imulet is formed from 
to protect Such arc (pulls of quick- 
silver, or arsenic, which some hmg on the 
neck or wear under the shirt, d^^unst the 
pHguc, and other cont igioiis discaes, as also 
the blcKKl-siones worn by others against ha*- 
niorrhi«*cs and th it worn by the women of 
the h 1st Indies to bring the nunses Amulets 
are al o frtqucntl) no other tbm a sort of spells 
or chxrme, consi ting of quaint words and 
ih incurs supposed to have the virtue of 
warding ofl lU Plni) nukes frequent men- 
tion of ih( m 

AMUND ancuiitl) a pci son freed from 
wardship 

AMLKLA, in phirmacv, a medicine nnde 
of the rtfas« or rccrtiiKiit of expressed olives 
/oAMUsF t a {amusd rr ) 1 locn- 
tert iin with tranqui Uity ( H aUh) 2 1 o dr iw 
on from time to turn 

AMllSLMhNl s {amusement Ft ) Tint 
win h amuses, enUrtaiiimcnt 

AMUSJ^R s {amnscurt Ir) He that 
amusts 

AMUsIVE a (fiom amme) That has 
tbt power of amusing {Ihomson) 

AMIjTK A, Amu TICS (w/xi/TJstw, from 
ajuturJuj, to snatch) Medicines, that by veil i- 
citiiig or scratching is it were the bronchi i, 
stimiil itc It to the discharge of whatever is to 
be till own off the lungs 

AMY CTK A, Amy CTtcs (from anxwT?® ) 
The sime as Amutics, which see 

AM\ GDALA {amygdala from 

auvfTtiw, to lanctnaie , so lalkd bt cause iftcr 
the green husk is removed from the fruit, there 
appeir upon the shell certain li sures, as it 
were lacerations ) Almonds 1 he kernels of 
the fruit of the almond tree, ainygdalus com- 
munis of Linm^us Class icosindria, order 
moiiogynia A native of Greece The same 
tree j loduces cither bitter or sweet almonds 



AMY 

Swefet nlmoncls are more m use as food tTian 
mcdiLine U hey afiord, on expression, a great 
proportion of oil, which, from bevng more 
agreeable to the palate than the other mis, is 
jireferred for internal use, to softeri' and relax 
the solids, in tickling coughs, hoarseness, com- 
tiveness, nephritic ixiins, ike Lxternillv it 
IS used in tensions and rigidities of particular 
jxtrts An emulsion of swtet almonds )wssei»sts 
the emollient qu dilies of the oil Set \m YG* 
UAtUS 

AMY ODALA^ The almonds of the 
eirs Ste Tonsils 

A.MY c DALiC amar^e; SccAmygoala 

AmYGDAL/C DOLCES SeeAMYCDALA 

AM Y GDALlNJb a (a/nygda/u. La t ) Re- 
sembling almonds 

AMYGDAtniS Almond-stone A ge- 
nus of the class earths, ordi r aggregate con- 
fiistiitg of various rounded or elliptical stones of 
different sizes, imbedded tot^^ether, and tormuig 
in irregular mass, occurring principilly in 
mount uns of a later date, and gener-ilU mould- 
4 ring uhejt exposed to the iir hiftj-fi^e sjx- 
ries which miy be subdivided into those. A, 
witli 1 t ikosc base, B with a ealcarious b i‘*e , 
C , with in argillaceous ba<'C f), withasih- 
ttous bast I he suIkIuiskhi C is bv far the 
most numerous and iii th s js to l)e arringcd 
the a vulgms, amygddoicl, or coi iinon al- 
uiond-sloae compujed of tnp and '.par , found 
in IXrbyslure, ind other p ts of Britain in 
ItaK Sixoiiy Bohviuia Hungarv, fkc in 
stratified mountains and is often the matrix 
of agate and chile edony the spir is always 
whilt, with sometimes a eoatiiip, of green alii- 
mim the gla ulules ire larger or ks«, md 
mon or Ic s thickly dispcrsetl through the miss 
which IS red brown grey or blick llnre 
IS likewise often an admixture of mici, green 
aiiiminc or ftldspir 

AVi^'f^Dx!! Us Ahnond-tree A genus 
of the cl 1 SS and order loo'^andn i monogynia 
CdUx ink nor, five-cl« fl ]itils h\c, drupe 
\Mth a nut perforated b} pores llvre ire 
SLicn spetKs in clifhrent parts of 1 urope, 
Asia, mil Africi of w hn h the following arc 
chu Hn ciuitled to notut I » Persiqa with 
a (kiwny si ni, p ich , U i Ptrsiea, with a 
gldbrou si in iK^tirint both tin. e vanctus, 
as thnr s] Ltihe mine ijn|iorts, arc iialnes of 
Persia , i a comm uns, common ilmond, 
which includes boih the sweet and the bitur 
almond trees , and* i^e mtivcs ot Greece 

AMYrnALUs COMMUNIS lhesi‘itcm\- 
tic name of the plant which affords boili sweet 
and bitter almemiK See xVmyc dal \ 

Amycdalus l^ERSFCA Hic sysicmatic 
nai le of the common plum tree bee Amy g- 
DAI VS 

AMYI-A (from amylum, starch ) Anvsort 
of chemical feculence, oi finely pulverised re- 
siduum 

AMY'LEON, Amy'ljon See Amy- 

tvw 

AMYJUON, m old writers, an aliment, it 
M 8up|H>sod to be much like our hrmit) 


ANA 

A MYLGM {amyiitm, a/wI/^ov, from « priv 
and fjLv'Kn* <* nttliy hcciuse it was formerly made 
from whe»it without tiie assistautc of a mill ) 
Starch The white ubst nice which subsides 
from the water that is mixed with wheaten 
Hour Ihe starch-mamil « suficr ii to 
remain in the water lor a tunc alter it has be- 
come acid, which nukes it very white and 
soft to the touch, and scarcely sensible to the 
tiste Starch is frequently employed muhei- 
n dly in clysters agunst di irrhosas i^xtcrnallv 
surgeons apply it as an absorbent in erysi- 
pelas 

AM\NT\, in liter iry history* a beautiful 
pastor d coined v, Composed by lasso, the 
model of all drim itic pieces when iii shepluios 
are actors Ihc Pastor ludo, and Filli cli ' 5 ciro, 
aiconly copies ot this excellent pieec 

AM\N101l, foimed of the verb 

1 dffind ot ao(n^t, ]>ropeily Oenotes a 
jierbOii who defends or Miulicite i cause In 
till'* sense, Mr I oland entnlc'. his dtfioreof 
Milton s life, amvntor be mg a i mdu aiion 
of that worl isUiiNt Mr B1 lel luH and others 

AMMIAIDISM, i nunc given bj some 
writers to the doclnut of uiiver i! giace as 
expl uneel and xssertid hv \mvi ildu , orAlosts 
x\m\ruilt, and others his followers, among 
the reformed in hi nice, tow aids the ii ideMc ot 
the seveiiteenlh ceiitiiry 

AM YRIS In hot inv i ptiuis of the class 
and ordt r octanci It nionog\nia ( alyx four- 
toothed, petals four, oblong, sligin i tour- 
sided, berry drupiceous Winetien species 
have been colli ctrel in Asi i Afrie i, md Ame- 
I IC i, almost all of which ] roduce i e onsidcr ibie 
qutntU^ of terebinthinUe rosin or balsam, and 
<it\eral of them of i vetv grateful taste or fli- 
vour I he tolkwving art e hiefl) worthy of no- 
tice 1 \ elenuferi, viiklmg the ofhcinil 

giini-elenii , 2 a gik ulensis, bilstiii of Gi- 
k id-tree, balsam of Merci oi lurlcey- 
tree, so called from its v^kluig this gum, 
3 a toxifcri, poi on ash, yielding a liepiid 
gum isbhcl as juk , 4 i bdsunifcra, rose-, 
wood, in cle^int aiidiK odoiiferoiis Jamaica 
tree, of lite much and deservedly esteemed by 
oui cabinet-iinkera A toxiferi though poi- 
soiKKis to animals in general, attemls i frmt 
that IS nutnuve to one or two ^species of the 
loxus or grosbeak, which feed on it with gieat 
glee 

AN article (me-, Saxon) l One, hut 
w ith less emphasis , as, an ox Any, o^ 
some, as, an elephuit might swim in this 
ware r 

ANA (av(* ) In niedicinpl pn s< nptionsf 
means of each, and is gmerally conlrictoel urto 
Ha, or a 

Ana, in matters of liter iliire, a Latin termi-« 
nation adfiptcd m to the titles of sever il lKX>kt| 
in other Imguages Anas or books in iria# 
are collections ejf the memorable sav mgs of per- 
sons of learning and wit , muc h the same with 
what we otherwise till table -talk Wolfius 
has given the historv of Inioks ana, in the 
pief icc to the C asaul>onmna 



A N A 

ANABAFTISM bee AKABAPTi«rs, 

IMTFK A 

ANABAPTISTON Sec Ab a pti$. 

TOtf 

ANABAFl IST^, a name given to Christ- 
iana, who niTninn that feaptism ought alwavs 
to be performed by irnuier&iou, that it ought 
rtOt to be administereel to children before the 
age of dtscruion, or that at this age it ought to 
be tt-aduimislcred to those who have been bap- 
tised m their infancy because, they say, the 
atlmmistrAiion of this aacrament is neither 
valid nor useful, if it be done by sprinkling 
only, incl not b) immersion , or if the persons 
who receive it be not in a condition to give 
the r-^asons of their belief 

1 he word dOdbajitiut is compounded of ava^ 
af^ain, and to lapttze, and this general 

dtitomination ha,') b^cn indiscriminately applied 
to pe^^on8 of very different principles and prac- 
tecs, though many of them object justly to 
the name, and hold nothing in common, ex- 
rL]jting «'Oine or^ other of the aboi enientioned 
opinions concerning baptism 

The No^atians, the C itaphiygi las, and the 
Donatists, may be conaiderc*d ^ a kind of ana- 
baptists in the cirlier ages, thdiigh not then de- 
noted by this luuii , for thev contuidcrl, that 
those Chnsti ns of the catholic church, who 
joined themselves to their rcspectnc parties, 
bhduld b< re-liapuscd But we must not class 
under the ‘^ame denomination those bishops of 
Asia and Afnci, who, in the third century, 
maintained, that baptism, admini tcred by 
those whom they called lieietics, was not vtlicl, 
and therefore that sach of them as iclurned 
into thci churrlu's ought to be re biptised 
Nor do the En^li h and Dutch Baptist:> consi- 
der the denommition ar it dl applicable to 
their scv-t by whom the baplisin appointed by 
Christ IS held to be ^Miothirg short ff immer- 
sion, upon a personal profc^ision of faith , of 
which profeb^iori infants bt mg incapabL, and 
SiirmkCng beme no alc^inte symbol of the 
tniiig intended, the baptizing of prosejy cs to 
their communion, <vj|p in their infancy had 
oiidergone the cc’-i^mony of sprinkling, cannot. 
It Is urge), l)c interpreted a repetition of the 
bap^sinJ ordinaucc 

Ahabtptists, m a stnot ind proper sense, 
«ppear to lie those who no onl^ rc-l>aptize, 
when they arrive at in ad dt sgc, persons that 
were b^ptii:^ in their infuuv, but aho, as 
«iftcn as any person comes from one of their 
J^ts to another, or as often as any one is cx- 
eiuded from tlieir communion md sgam re- 
ceived lUtO the booOm of their church, they 
him ^nd such were many of the 
Gertoan Bajitists But the singk opinion 
common to the sects to which "the uadc of 
Anab^pt'st has been indi cTunmatelv pplied, 
il^ tliat of the 1 ivslidity of infant baptism, in 
tihsMsHaif way adimmstc^trJ And hence the 
difcno of Antipoedobapt «t3 , 

indiwkb Aiub rUrst^, l^auUsb, Meniio- 
mies>t ^Watpckmh ns dtjUpmubhed by 

ptcflitaniies 


A If A 

The term Anabaptists was ^rst to>« 

protestaht sect which, sprung up in iS^rtoany 
immediately after the Reforinatioii Jt was 
founded in tlie year 152], by Nicholas Storck» 
Mark Stubnei, and Thomas Muncer, wito 
had been followers of Luther, but abandonod 
him on pretence that his dootnne was imper- 
fect Storek being a man of no loarning, 
boistcd of inspirations , Stidmcr, w ho had wit 
and some learmng, applied himself to out 
suitable explications of the word of God, and 
Munoer, who Was bold and aealoiis, plny^ the 
entlmsiast in the most extravagant manner 

The most prominent of their religious tenets 
related to the sacrament of baptism , whidht, 
as they contended, ought to be administered 
only to persons grown up to years of undei'i' 
standing, and should bp periormed not by 
sprinkling them with water, but by dippirtg 
them m it for this reason they condemnm tlto 
baptism of infants , and baptising all whom 
they admitted into their sedt came 

to be distinguished b> the nai^ of Anabap- 
tists lo £]•) peculiar opihiblt concerning 
baptism, which certain^ appears founded 
on the practice of the church in the apos- 
tolic age, and contuns nothing inconsistent 
with the peace and order of human society 
they added oth^^r principles of a mO'^t enthu- 
siastic as well as dangerous n iturc They main- 
tained, that among Christians, who had the 
precepts of thegosjid to direct, and the spirit of 
God to guide them, the oihceof magi..tracy 
was not only unnccusarv, but an unlawful en- 
croachment on their spiritual liberty , tint the 
distinctions occasiom^u bv birth, or nnk, or 
wealth, being contrary to the spirit of the gos- 
pel, which con iilers ill men as cCjUal, should 
be uitirily abolished, tbit all Christians, 
throwing their possessions info one cominoh 
stock, should live together m that state of 
ecjuality which bcjcoints members of the same 
familj , tb it IS neither the laws of nature, noV 
the piccepts of the New Icstament, had placed 
any restraint upon men with rega’ol to the 
number of wives which tftcy rnght mai'r\, 
tbe> should ust that hbeitv v\hich(jrod himself 
had granted to th( patinrcns ’ 

By these doctrines tlic^ soon drew over va^'t 
numbers to their side, uisoiiuih that Munrer 
veut’ireil openly to exhort the jieople to reaist 
the niagistiates, and con&traui princes to divest 
themselves of their authority This, as might 
naturally be expected, produted consideraole^ 
tumults and insurrections , and particularly in 
the bishopric of Munster, where a civil war 
was earned on for a long period The sect be- 
carnt very prevalent in Munster, where Boc- 
cold their kader, who had ^acquue^l great as- 
ctudaucy over the nmltitnde, set np a dominion 
under the title of the kingdom of the Anabap^ 
tists Ihc monarch, however, w us at length 
t ikcn and put to death by torture , with him 
ended the Kingdom iVll who are at all ac- 
quainttd with the peculiar U nets which dis- 
tinguish the different sects iii Great Britain, 
must be perfectly aware that those amoag us 
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the baptism of adults and 
by uatt^erston* hold m abhorrence the wildly 
emiustastic atiddan|rrroub sentiments ofStorcK 
and Mndeeif surely then it would lie no great 
atretch of liber’ll ity and candour, to relinquish 
the application of the term An ibaptist to them, 
a term v^ich indirectly reproaches* them with 
^eolations and practices upon whuh no 
Clhtistian^ can look with grciter detestatton 
than the xna^rily of modem Baptists bee 
Baptists 

AN ABASH, m antiquity, couriers who 
traveKed in horses or m chariots, with import- 
ant disiiatches 

AN ABA SIS Berry bearing glass-wort A 
genus of the class and order pentandria di^nia 
Calyx three-leaved , corol h\ e petnlled , berry 
one-seedcil, surrounded by the calyx riiere 
nre five species, chiefly in Siberia and on the 
Caspian shores 

'Antaba'^is (from «yifc€»i¥u>, io mcend ) An 
increase or augrUeutation of a disease or pa- 
roxysm 

ANABATHRA, an ancient contrivance, 
similar to wlnt we now call a horseblock In 
a general sense it denoted steps by vChich per- 
sons ascended any eminence 

ANABlliXlS from a'taSnvrwt io 

cou^hup) An extension or cxpectorition of 
mucus bv coughing 

ANA BOA a sin ill island on the coa^t of 
Loango in Africa Lat 1 N 1 ong 8 30 L 

ANABOLiLUM, in aniiquit), i kind of 
upper coat 

ANABOLhUS m antiqinty, an equena^ 

ANACALYinPRlA, leconling toSuidis 
presents made to a bride by her Imsbinds 
incnils, when she first apjieared publiel) be- 
fore men 

ANACAMPTICK cl (ayayiK.fA.vlw ) Re- 
flecting, or reflected 

ANACAMPlICKS s The doctrine of re- 
flected light catoptricks 

AN AC AM 1 *TC)S, a term u^ed by the an- 
cient Greeks to sigiu^ a coin sc ol retrogr idt or 
reflected iiotc^ Anacamptic notes were also 
those which proceeded downwards, or from 
acute to gra\e Atneaniptos, t ken in this 
sense, was the contrary of eiithia 

ANACyA'RDIUM Cashew-nut, oraca|ou 
A genus of the cl ish and order eimcandna mo- 
nogjmm Calyx five partul , petals fiie, re- 
flected, anthers nine, with a tenth barren 
oi*e , nut kidn^Ly-siiaped, seated on a fleshy re- 
eeptible There is out one species known, 
which 15 a native tree of Imha, and entitled a 
occidentale Tt grows natiir illy to the height 
of twenty feet, and btais a fruit aliout the size 
of an orange, hllcd with a pleasant irid juice, 
often employed in ni'^king punch 1 hi nut 
of the plant grows at the ipcx ot the fruit, the 
oil of which IS an active caustic, and employed 
as such m ite natue countrv , but neither it, nor 
any part of the fruit, is used medicinally in this 
country 

Anaca^rdtuM orifnta'ip IMalaca 
bean 1 he fruit or nut so called in old phar- 
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macopceias is of a shihing bhek colour* 
heart-shaped, compressed, ana ab( ut the ai/C 
of the thumb nail It is the pvodnee of a 
diiTerent plant from the systematic mar irdium , 
but js or IK) medicihal efhcacy, and lum dc- 
strcedly forgotten m this country 
AN \CATHAllSlb (anacaiharsts, 
na&apiTigf from «ja and ytaBatpofAnt, to pur up ) 
All expectoration of mucus or pus 
A N AC \ THAU TICS (ftom anacathor* 
sii ) Medicines which promote expcctorttion 
or the excretion of hnUiourb from the lun^a ot 
bronchia 

AN AC h I A, an Athenian festival tn honour 
of the Dioscuri 

AN AC iEPIIALA"OSIS, in rhetoric, a re- 
capitulation of the heads of i discourse 

ANACHARsIS, a beythi hi philosopjier^ 
travelled to Athtns m the tune ot Solon, hy 
whom he was greUK esteemed He was tlie 
only stranger the Athenians ever admitted to 
the honour of citizenship Croesus invitee! 
him to Sardis, w ilh the offer of riches, but be 
rc phid, that he c uue to Gneee for iiuprove- 

nient, and not for lUoney * After a long stay 
in Greece, he returned to ^cythia, where he 
attempted to lutroduec the customs and mste- 
tjtiohs of Greece, which brought upon him 
the enmity of his conntiyincn Going one 
day into a wood, to perform a sacred rite to the 
gocidtss Cybele, he was shot with an arrow by 
the king nimbclf Many ol his ajxiphthegmB 
are preserved by Laehus, who wrote his life, by 
Plutirch and otheis An Athenian once rc- 
pro iching him with being aSc ythiaii “True, 
says Anacbarsis, “ my country is i disgrace to 
me, but you are a disgrace to your country ” 
He flourished about 592 yeais before the 
Christian era 

ANACHORET, Ana CFORiTE 9 (rtv«- 
) A monk who haves the convent fojr 
a more austere and sohtaij life 

^NACJlGRllA, in ecclesiastical writers, 
a name sometimes given to the cclh of re- 
chises By the ancient canons^ no apacbonta 
could be erected without cbnsent of the bishop 
AN\ClIRONTSM, m chronology, U 
error in computation of time, whereby an 
event is placed earlier than ii reallv happerjed 
"W hen a fact is placed lower and later man it 
should be the error is called a paraeliroiiism 
ANACI ASTIC CUUVT, the same a« 
Curve reflectotre, which sec 
Anaclastic glasses, 1 kind of sono- 
rous phials or glasses, chiefly made in Ger- 
many, which have the property of being 
flexible, and emitting a vehement noise by the 
human breath Tht e gl issts are a low knia 
of phials with fl It Ull es, resembling mverted 
funnels, whose bottoms are very thin, scaice 
8 iir|u Bing the thickness of an onion peel 
This bottom IS not quit^ flat, but a little con- 
vex , but upon apjilymg tlie mouth to the ori- 
fice, and gently inspiring, or as it were suck- 
ing out the air, tlie bottom gives with a 
prodigmus cTdck, and from con\e;x becomtai 
concave On the contrary, upon exspinng Or 
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breathing gentJy into the orifice of the s«ime 

g lass, the bottom with no less noist boimds 
ack to Its forint r platt^ and becomes ^^ibbous 
as before 

A^ACLASTICb, llit same as Dxop- 
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AN AC LITFRIA, a solemn festival cele- 
brated by ihc aiirientb, when their kings as- 
sumed the reins of go> ernment 

ANACLLllClJM, anciently, a rallying 
blast of a trumpet, to rcc d the fl>ing soldiers 
ANACIINOPAUi, in antiquity, a strange 
kind of wreslliiij^, m which the weaker was 
sometimes victorious 

ANAC^I INlliRlA, m autiquity, a kind of 
pillows on the d^ingbid, whereon tiie guests 
leaned 

ANACREMPSIS (from uvfupivri>(A/tt , to 
hawk up) \ isnectoration 
ANACRECaN, a Gnek lyric poet, was 
born at Tcos in loni i, about the sixth ttntnry 
B C He was eiiurt iintd at the couit of Po- 
lycratcs at Samos, who held h in in gn. it (s- 
teem At the imitiiion of Ilippaichu , «oii 
of PisistraUis, he Msited Athens, ind on the 
death of that pnnee, he rtturmd to 
aud remained there till the revolt oi ilist'eu , 
when he removed to AUleia^ where he was 
choaked, while drinking, bv a giapi -stone, it 
the age of 8-3, after a hie oi imi< h dibsqiattou 
and intemperance His stiliie was pheed in 
the citadel of Athens, representing him is in 
old drunken man rt veiling Ilewis^hime- 
fully nttached to a )outh tailed Bain^lius 
ills poci iS ire amatory and buchanahan, but 
only few of them remain 1 he best editions 
of Aruereon ire those of Barne , Pauvv, md 
the splendid ones ol Spalletti in 17H1 and 
1783 An ekgint translati m of Anacreon 
into English was published bv bra neis Pawl cs, 
AM ills ckIcs are pretty well cnar ictcri/ccl 
by Cowley, when Uc sa}3, in the cliaractcr of 
Cupid, 

“All thy verse is softer far 
lhan the downy feathers arc 
Of iiiy wings, or of my arrow*-. 

Of my mothers doves and spairows 
Graceful, cKanlv, smooth or round 
All with Venus girdle bound 
A tran«-htion of tjiesc od s was publislud in 
1801, by Ihoinis Moore, esq 
ANACREONTIC this d< nv Itne from 
the name of Atvacreem, is sometnues plircrl at 
the beginning of tonvivul songs, glees, and 
festive odes, tspeciall) whti tlicy include the 
celebration of the gripe, and denotes i giy 
hilarity of movement, and a free and ca^y 
stvie of performance 

An ACUEQN nc vERsr, in ancient poetry, 
a kinduf verst, so called from its lieuig much 
used by the fioet Anacreon It consists of 
tbue feet md a half, usually spondees and 
imibVts, md samenmes anapests such is 
ti^dt of Horarcj^Wdia, die tier omnes 
ANAC:^tjf^S ii kipd of examination, 
^huii A t Itcman archons went tlirough 
admUsion into office 
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ANACROSIS, in antiquity, the first part 
of the Pyfhi in song 

ANACllliON^ Natron, or soda Sec 
An atron 

ANACV'C LUS In botany, a genus of 
the c'ass and order syng enesia polygamia super- 
flua Receptacle chaffy , seeds crowned with 
au 1 LiiargmaU m irgin , those of the ray mem- 
br inaceous il the sides it embraces hve spe-p 
cies, all of winch are natives of the Meduer* 
raiiein shores 

ANADh'MA, ahead ornament wherewith 
victor , It the ancient games, wire decorated 

ANA D1 PI O sis j (<*v«it7rxw4|i^ ) Redn^ 

E licition, a figure in rhclorie, lu which the 
i«t word of a line or clause is repeated in the 
begmiiiiig of the next 1 hus tlie ajiostle. 

If t Inldren, then heir?, heirs of God, 
ANADIR, a considerable river of bil^cia, 
thu kills into tiic L<istern ocean 

ANADY^SIS, among ancient divines, de- 
notvw thr ciiuision in baptism 

AN/f D1 I A, in antiquity, a silver stool 
pi itcii in the iieopagus, on which the person 
act used \v is c itcd for cx imination 

ANAjNOMA (from avc64vo|i*<»*, toipjusf) 
In medicine, i refusal or iiiabihiy in any iiiciii- 
bei;of the bcMlyto perform its function 

AN JTST.’HE^slA {anctsthvnaf nvruffSmta., 

from a, priv md awr5«vopa», to JlcI ) 1 OSS of 
the sense of much A Lcnu*- of diseases m the 
cla-iS locilc'*, md order oysasthisicB of CulLn 
A\ AGA'I I Is Piiiiperiitl A gvnus of 
the cliss and order pentandrn monogvnii 
Corol vvhcel-shaptd, espsule opening inns- 
verselv all round, st imcns h iir\ It h is six 
spicics, two of which only are nativis of our 
own country, a irvensis the coininon pmi- 
|irn<l of the htlds, 'll d i tciKlla, found 
occiHomllv in our ftus uid nnrshes 

ANAGlYPilA, in auUtpuly, ves lU 
adormd witii sculpture in liosso rtlievo 

ANAGf \ PHI (from to (ff- 

^laxc) A pirt of iht fourth vtntrule of tlic 
hrain so c liUd fnnu its reoLinblaiKe to i pen 
or stv k 

ANAGNOSrS, or Anagnosmata 
(from fftvrt and yi\u w / hwiv ) In the Greek 
chun h, denotes in teclesiasucd hook, con- 
taiiiiiJg the Itssons re id at divine seivice in tlie 
sevt r il fed‘‘ts, of the year 

ANAGNOSI A, m aiitiquit) a literary ser- 
vant who read to per ons of eustiiiction during 
ihcir meals 

ANAGOGETK AL a C^vr^ywyn ) That 
coiiinbuks or relites to spirituil clev ition 
ANAGOGICAL, sisinifies mysterious, 
transporting, aid is u cd to ixjm«*s whatever 
elevates the mmd, not only to the knowledge 
of divine things, hut of divine diinKs m the 
next life This word is seldom ust d, hut w ith 
regird to the diflercut senses of scripture 
ANAOOGY, or Anagoge, among eccle- 
siastical waters, i«H clevuion of the mind 
things ccle liil and eternal It is parUcptgrly^ 
used where word» lU their natural or ptixnary 
meaning denote something sensibfeji 
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have a further view to something spiritual or 
invisible 

anagram (from «ve6, lachward^, and 
yg»l*nxa, letlcr ) In niatttis ol literature, a 
transposition ot the letters of some name, 
whereby a new word is formed, either to the 
advantage or disacU iiitagc of the person or 
thing to which the name belongs Thus the 
anagram of Galenus is 'ingelus, that pf lo- 
ck, ciligo, that of Alstedius seduUtas, 8rc 
alvin, in the titU of his Ln«titutinns, calls 
himself Alcuinus, hith is the anagnin of 
Calvinus, and the nnine of 'in rniineiitJy 
leflrned person m the time of C. h irlonuigUc 

Tliosewho adhere «*,rictly to tlie definition 
of an imgram, take no other liberty thin that 
of omitting or retiming the Utter h at plea- 
sure , whereas others make no scruple to use 
e for V for w, s for /, ind c for 1* , 'ind ^ u e 
vcrsi But besides anagrams formed as ibme, 
wc meet with 'mother kind in nncient wri irs, 
made 1 y diMiling a single woid into se\cril, 
thus, sus tinea mns, aie finned out of the 
word suhtineanuis Aii'^granis are soinctimts 
also made out of sever il words such is that on 
the f[uestion put by Pil ite to our Saviour, quid 
est veritas^ vvhtreof we have this adnuiibie 
ana^r'ini, vi/ tstvirmn 'tdest 
AN \(iRAMMA risr, 'i imker or com- 
pobci of iin^rains Ihomas Billon a Pro- 
venqil, wis i ((Ubrated an igramnnti t, 'ird 
let'iiiied by lewis XU! with a pension of 
1-00 livrts, ill qn dll) of an igraminatist to the 
king 

ANAGRAOIMATIZF V n To make 

anaerarns 

ANAC^RAPIIF (p»vayf^ 9 >i, from m* irid 
ypef^u to wn/c ) A icceipl or pre eripuon m 
medic iiii 

ANXGYRIS Pc'!!! trefoil A genus of 
the class and order dec indna nionoeyim 
C orol papilion iceoiis, w ilh the stand ircT and 
wings shorter thin the heel, sti^iin villous , 
UgLiine oblong roundish nnn\- t tiled Ihe 
Oiilv known sik-cks is a n'ltne ol Ital) 

ANAISIIIJ Si A (ayrtio’^^ oa ) Ah^S- 
THFsiA, w Inch see 

ANAIXI sis , from avaiffow, to 

rush Lack ) In luedicine, a return of a dis- 
order or pajo3i.y m 

AN aL, the fin which, in fishes, is placed 
between the vent and tail, and expands per- 
ptiidicul irlv 

ANaI LCT/\, in antiquity, a servant who 
gathered Up the oflals of taules 

Analecta, is likewise used m a literary 
sense, for a collection of small pieces or com- 
positions 

AN A Lr\lMA, a planisphere, or piojcction 
of the sphere, orthographically iiiatU on the 
plane of the meridian, b) perpendiculars from 
every point of that plane, the eve supposed to 
be at an infinitt distance, and in I he east or 
west point of the horizon In this projection, 
the smstitial colure, md ill its jiirtllels, are 

n ected into concentric circles, equal to the 
circles in tlie sphere, and all circles whose 
planes pass through tlic eve, is the horizon and 
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its parallels, arc projected into right hnea 
ec^ualto thcir diameters, but all oblique circles 
are projected into ellipses, having ihe clumeter 
of the circle for the transverse xis 

1 his instrument, having the furniture draw n 
on a plate of wcmxI or b ass, vviili a horizon 
fitted to It, IS used for resolv ing nianj astrono- 
mical problems, as the time ot ilie stiii s rising 
and setting, the length and hour of the daj 
&c It IS also useful in dialling for laying 
down the signs of the zcxliac, with ihe lengths 
of d lys, and other matterh of furniture, upon 
dials 

AN\ir'PriCK a (revaXiwr7iJt®^ ) Com- 
forting, corrobonting {Quincy) 

AN Al EPl rCl> {analepticoy wedkeamentay 
from etvay^ttfx^e^ywy toiecrmtf to re-- 
cvifi ) Snbsiances used tor food and nie- 
duine which are talcuhttd, from their pro- 
perties, to restore strength w hen impaired by 
sicl ness 

ANaJ Gp SIA (av«Xy»iffjre fioniapriv and 
efrXyo , patn ) Indohnce, pri\ ition ot pain or 
trouble Ihc disease called by Hippocrates 
rithvmi 1 , or paresis 

AN' A T Ofx AL a (from analogous ) Ana- 
logous, having relation {IJait) 

ANAIOGICAI a (from analogy) 1 
Lsed by way of analogy {Watts) St Analo- 
gous, having resemblance {Hale) 

ANALOGICAT L\ ad (trom anahi^t^ 
cal ) In an analogical manner, in an ai alo- 
gous manntr {theifne) 

ANA LOGIC A I NESS ^ (from analogt* 
cat ) J he miahty of being unlogical 

AN \ I OGISM s (Avaxovier^xog ) An argu- 
ment from the cause to thee fleet 

ioANAlOGIZE V a (trom analogy) 
lo e> plain way ot analogy {Uteync) 

ANAI OGY, in philosophy, a rertain rc- 
lition and igrecnicnt between two or more 
thinss which in other respects arc cniinlj 
diflcient There is likewise an inalogv bt- 
twecii being** lint Jiivt some conformity or 
resemblance to one another, for example 
between animals and plants, but the analogy 
IS still stronger between inimalsoi twodifferent 

s} icies 

z\nalogy enters into all our reasoning, and 
serves to explain ind illnstrite A great pa it 
of our philosophy, indeed, has no other founda- 
tion It is natural to nnrikind to judge of 
things less known, by some sinnhtude, real or 
imaginary, between them ind thingf more 
familiar or better known And where the 
things compared have really a greit sirnilitiule 
in their niture, when tiure is reason to think 
that they are sub]eet to the smie Jaws, there 
m ly be a considerable degree of pnibabihly in 
conclusions drawn from aniloev 

Accoiding to professor C isiiUon of Berlin, 
the principal uses of analogy in the invesuga 
lion of physical and moral truth, may be re- 
duced to these four 1 By means of our senses 
to unprovL, first our own judgment, and after- 
wards that of others, w ith respect to intellectual 
subjects Q To deduce a general from a par- 
Ucular truth Having discovered and proved 
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iJiQ truth pf a proposition with respect to lanf 
partioular object, exaaiipe whether this truth 
tlpw^ from 4 i quality peculiar to thip sipgle 
object^ or common to several objects la tne 
]$^tter case all tliese obiects may be comprehend*- 
^ under trie general idea, founded on thur 
coitninon quality Substitute this general idea 
instead of the particular object, and the pro* 
position will become general, without ceasing 
to be true, Inicause whatever evidently ana 
aokly results from the identity, on which an 
analog) is foui^ded, must necessarily be true 
with respect to all those objects in which the 
apolog) IS the same 3 loproie the truth 
or falsehood of projioaiUons which cannot be 
otherwise demowtra ted 4 lodi=i0over new 

truths in both natural and moral philosophy 
1 hat analogical reasoning fnm a supposed 
simiUtuue oi nuRd to body, which appears to 
be the most fruitful source of error with regard 
to the operations of our minds, may be il- 
lustrated by tht following instance When a 
man is urged by contnry motn es, those on 
one hand inciting him to do some acUon, those 
on tlie other to fprbear it , he deliberates about 
It, and at last resohes to do it, or not to do it 
The contrary motives are here compared to the 
weiglits tu the opposite scales of a balance, and 
there is not )>einaps any instance that can be 
named of a more striking analogy between body 
aud nuud Hence the phrases of weighing 
motives, of deliberating upon actions, are com- 
mon to all knguages brom this analogy, 
sojaie philosopher draw ^ery important con- 
clusions They sa) , that, as the balance can- 
not inclmc tp cue side more than the other, 
wben the opjxj-^ite weiglits are equal , so a man 
cfunokb determine hiinselt if the motiveo 

on both hands are equal , and as the balance 
must necessarily turn to that sid** winch has 
moat weight, so the man must necessanly be 
detornun^ to that hand where the motn e is 
strongest Aud on this foundation some of 
the schoolmen maintained, that if a hungiv 
ass were placed between two bundles of h iy 
equally inviting, the beast must stand stiil and 
atarve to death, beuig unable to turn to either, 
because there are equal motu es to both This 
la Of) tu^tance of that analogical reasoning, 
which. It 18 conceived, ougnt never to be trust- 
«d, for the analogy between a balance and a 
man dehherating, though one of the strongest 
that can he found between matter and mind, 
3s too v^’i^ak to support any argument A piece 
of dead inactive matter, and an active intelh- 
gent being, are things very unlike, and because 
the one would remain at rest in a certain case. 
It does not follow that the other would be 
inactive ill a case somewlmt similar The 
argument i$ no better than this, that, because 
a dead anunal moves only as it is pushed, md, 
ifpt^shedwith equal forrein coiWKiry direct ions, 
must remain at rekt, therefore tlie same thing 
roust happen m a In mg anuna} « surely the 

siifuhtiidf between a dead animal and a hvmg. 
ift as fp^ax ^as dut biHween a balance and a 

<|Vnaiogy, among grammarians, is the 
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correspondence which a word or phme'^lwillf 
to the genius and recened forms of any laa^ 
guage 

Anai^ogy, m mathematics, the samp eiar 
proportion, or equality, or similitude of ratios 

ANAL z SIS (from ayaX./u», fo resolve ) In a 
general sense, is the resolution of somethin g 
compounded into its constitiient parts, or Ursa 
elements 

Analysis, in chemistry, the decomposition 
of a body, or the separation of the constituent 
parts of a compound sulf unce Chemistry 
furnislies several means for tlie decomposition 
of bodies These means are all founded on the 
differences of the properties belonging to the 
various principles of which thi body to be 
analysed is composed Analysis, and syntheaia 
or combination, are the two great processes by 
which the purposes of chemistry are auratn*^ 
phshed Analysis is performed eitiio” by fire 
or by menstrua, the first w employed npon 
bodies whose constituent parUclos possess dif- 
firent degrees of vohtility— thv most volatile 
parts are first separated liy a graduatiA heat, in 
dibtdhng vessels, and then tlie parts which are 
next in volatility will pass over in distillation, 
while those parts wlucn arc fixed, and capable 
oP» resisting the action of fire, remain at the- 
bottrun of the vessel The o'cond method of 
analysis whu h is far more perfect and correct 
than the former, and is freajueiitly used to sup- 
jily Its defects, is founded upon the difiercut 
degrees of solubility w hich the different parti- 
cles possess of which the bodies are composed, 
an<J of their affinity for each other This me- 
thod 13 of excellent use fo*' separating, without* 
alteration, the proximate principle? of many 
vegetable and animal substances, which the 
former method is incapable of effecting bre- 
quentlv, however, the two^ methods used 
in conjunction 

Anil)sis, in generil, is d vided bybourcroy 
into two kinds, the true or simple, and the 
false or complex Tlie ti iie analysts is that by 
which the component pnnciples of the body 
decomposed are obtained, without suffering 
any alteration The only criterion by which 
we cm distinguish whether this analysis has 
taken place, is when, by reuniting tlie simple 
«-ubstanccs to which the compound body has 
been reduced, we can form a new compound 
precisely similar to the former C iniiabar will 
furnish an instance of this , for when the two 
substances of which it is formed are separated, 
they are found to be in a state of purity similar 
to that which they possessed before their se- 
paration, and by uniting them, a new body is 
corniiobed, differing lu no respect from the 
originsi Cinnabar (See Synthesis > This 
kmd of analysis, however, can seldom be 
effectul tlie neutral salts, and a few other 
mineral substances, are the only bodies in 
nature susceptible of this sjieeies of decont* 
iiosition Tne false or complex analysta is 

hy meanaof which a body is resolved into yrin- 
cipU s different from those which appeal^ lo 
in the composiitoq, and mca^ble^of 
forming by their rtumoii, a body similar to that 
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fkoiR winch they wrte obtafned This kind 
oC dieeoiTk{k^ttK>n takes place in most oi the 
b^ies that are subject to a chemical analysts ^ 
no other condition being requisite than that 
more than two pnnciples enter into tlie com- 
bination to be examined, and that they be 
united by a certain degree of mutual aftinity 
Many minerals, and all vcg<. tabic and animai 
substances without exception, admit of no 
other species of analysis Thus «ugar, distilled 
in a retort, affords an icicl, an od, and a carbo- 
naceous residue, but all attempts to recombine 
these into sugar art uniformly fruitless This 
kind of analysis cannot enable us tu discoi^er m 
what state substances exist togetlier in any 
combination before being separated, and it 
therefore affords but little usetiil information^ 
ts not to be trusted without the greatest 
cautiion By confiding too hastily in results 
of this kind, chemists have afforded room for 
that censure to which their art has been 
exposed, and on this 7ccount has chemistry 
been accused of absolutely destroying bodies m 
Its attempts to separate their component parts, 
but, becoming more circumspect in proportion 
to her progress, chemistry now rejects that 
deceitful analysis to which she fonniTly had 
recourse, and possesses the means of examining 
tire properties, and distinguishing the compo- 
nent principles of bodies, without dc'^troying 
theiT nature Flements of Chemistry, \ i p 3* 
lo pursue this subject to its fuU length, 
would be to detail many of the experiments^ 
ind most of the facts, in chemistry, which in 
this place would not only exceed our limits, 
but conduce to no good purpose, as its princi- 
ples will be apparent m the ecttral articles of 
this work which treat of the various processes, 
and the substances about w Inch they are em- 
plcwed 

For the general method of analysing Ani- 
mal MATTER we refer to that article, of 
vegetables, to Vegetable matter , of mi- 
nerals in g^nenl, to Mineral analysis, 
of mineral waters, to Waters miner At 
Analysts oi soils See Soil and Hus- 
bandry 

Analysis, m mathematics, is the nethod 
©f resolving problems, ind may be distinguisJicd 
into the ancient and the modern 

TJi£ ananit analysis is the method of pro- 
ceeding from the thing sought as taken for 
granted, through its consequences, to some- 
ihing that is really granted or known , in which 
sense It is tht reverse of sjnthesis or composi- 
tion, in which we laythit down first which 
was the last step of the analysis, ind tracing 
fthe steps of the analysis back, making that 
f antecedent here which wis consequent there, 
|itili we arrive at the thing sought which was 
I taken or assumed is gi anted in the first step of 
yhe analysis This chiefly respected geomctri- 
|eal enqmnes 

^ The principal authors on ihe ancient analy- 
|si8, as Ifeeoijnyted by Pappus, in the 7th book of 
Mathematical Coilect’ons, die Euclid in 
liiS l^ta, Forisinata, be de Lot is ad Superfir 
Apollonius de Sectiooe R-itionw, de 
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Sectione Spain, de Tactiombus, de Incfime* 
tiOnibiis, ce Locis Planis, be de Sectionibiia 
Conicis» Arista&us, de I oci^ bohdis , and Erar 
tosihLnea,^ de Medils Proportionahlms fioitt 
whith Pappus givf'S nnny examples m the? 
same book fo these authors we may add 
Pappus himself Ihe sarat sort Of analysis 
has also been well cultivaied by many of the 
moderns, as Fermat, Viviani, Gttaldus, Snel- 
hus, Hu}gens, Simpson, Stewart, Lawson, Ac^ 
and more especially Hugo d^menque, in his 
Analysis Geometnoa, m which he has en- 
deavoured to restore the Analysis of the anci- 
ents And on this he \d. Dr Pemberton tells 
ns “ that sir Isaic Newton used to censure 
himself for not following the ancients more 
closely than lu did, and spike with regret of 
his mistake, at the beginning of his mathe*- 
maticil Studies, m applying himself to the 
works ofDescartes, and otht r algehniical write^rs* 
before he h id considered the 1 Icments of h u- 
chd With that attention so excelleiil a writer 
deserves that he highly appro\ ed the laudaiile 
attempt of Hugo dOmenque to restoie the 
ancient analysis 

In the qiphcation of the ancient an ilysw to 
geoinetncil problem®, every thing cinnot be 
brought within strict rules, nor any riivari ible 
directions given, by which wc may succeed inr 
all casts, but some previous prejiaration ts 
necessary, a kind of mental coiUrnanc'e ind 
constniction, to form a connexion between 
the data 'ind quscsita, which must be left to 
every ones fancy to find out, being \ariom, 
according to the various nature of the problem* 
pro]30sed right lines must be drawn ni par- 
licul'ir directions, or of particulai magnitudes , 
bisecting perhaps a given angle, or pcrpendscii-* 
lar to a given line , or peril ips tangents must 
be drawn to a given curve, from i given ]>oint;. 
or circles described from a gi\cn centre, with a 
gnen ruhiis, or touching given lines, or other 
given circles, or sneh-hke othtr opentions 
Whoever is eonversmt with the worl s of Ar* 
chimtdes, ApoIIoimib, or Pappus, well knows 
tliat they founded tlicii irnlv‘.is uf»on some 
such prev lous operat ions , and the grekt ^kiU 
of the annlyst consists iff discovering the most 
proper afiections on which to found Ills analy- 
sis for the same proldcui m ly often be efit ctenji 
HI many different w ays , and thit w hich lends to 
tile conclusion by the most obvious and s*\<tsl le- 
tory steps, is theone w Inch oiig^ht to l>e adopted 

Modern Analysts y consists <mKd> ofalgeb’*t, 
arithmetic of infinites, infinite series, incrt- 
nients, fluxions, Ac , of cich oi which *1 pir- 
ticnlar account miy be seen under iheir rex 
spectivc articles 

These form a kind of arithmcticil ^nd sym- 
btffical analysi®, depend in? p irdv o i modes of 
arithmetical computation, pardv on rules pe- 
culiar to the symbols made u^e of, and partly 
on^des drawn liom the nature and species of 
thii <iuantities they represent, or from the 
modes of their existence or ^«.neration 

The modern analysis is \ general instrument 
by which the finest invention- "nd the greatest 
impruieinen a have bepu inaUi* m mathemuUc* 
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fine] phiIosO|>hy, for near two centuries past 
It fntnishes tiic most perfect examples ot the 
manner in which the art of reasoning should 
be employed , it gives to the mind a wonder- 
ful ^ill for discovering things unknown, by 
means of a small numbtr that are given, and 
by employing short and easy symbols for ex- 
pressing ideas, it presents to the understaiKiing 
things which otherwise would seem to he 
above its sphere By this means geonittncal 
demonstrations may be greatly abridged a long 
tram of arguments, in v\ Inch the mind cannot, 
without the greatest effort of attention, discov tr 
the connection ot ide is, is converted into visible 
symbols, and the i irious operations which 
they require, are simply effected by the com- 
bination oi those symbols And, whit is still 
more cxtraordin iry, by this artifice a great 
number of truths are often expressed in one line 
onlj initcad of which, by following the or- 
dinary way of explanation and demonstration^ 
the same truths would occupy whole pages Or 
volumes And thus, by the bar*, contempla- 
tion of cjuc line of calculation, we may under- 
stand m a short time whole sciences, which 
otherwise could hardly be comprehended pi 
several years 

1‘rom a tYiinparHon of the peculiar niturcs 
of the ancunt and modern analysis, it results, 
tfiat the ant itnt method may, in some respects, 
be regarded as mom tierspicuous tlnn th u of the 
iuode’'ns though ttie latter be far superior to 
tt in point of dispatch and fault t} of invention 
I liat the former is the most proper for one who 
IS entering upon niathematic I pm nts, as it 
will accufa cm him to a pure, ckar, and ac- 
curate mode of investigation, ind demonstra- 
tion but th It the inorlern anal\sis should be 
recommended to his attention, is soon improper 
b ibits of reasoning irc established ) ecansc he 
may thereby be enabled to extend Jus news, 
arici to strike out new inijirovunents and dis- 
coveries 

Or, adopting the conclusion of Mr Wocxl- 
housc judicious rcflcctioii‘> on tins subject, 
weirnysi), that, ** If muitai discipline and 
recreation irc sought for, they iikij be found m 
both methods , neitheHs essentially inaccurate , 
and, although in simple enquiries the gconie 
trical has greater evidence, in abstruse ana 
intiicute investiguioii'i the anal}tica] is most 
lummona but, if tlu expeditions deduction of 
truth is the object, tliui the anal}t>cd calculus 
ought to be pri fined lo irrnc at a certain 
end, we diould surely n^c the 8impie«t means, 
and there is little to jnaise or emulate in the 
labours of those who re-jolutely seek truth 
throiia;h llic mo it ditucult piths, who love 
what is arduous because ii is arduous, and, in 
subjects naturally difficult, toil with instru- 
ments the most incouuuodum Phil Irona 
1802, part I 

Bcsi a branch of ilie ilgcbriic 

art, uuented by the lam Mr John Landen, 
Aiui ■'puheil to the solution ot those problems 
which have of I I’c been more generally solved 
b\ duct me of fluximis* rfiis inetliod wap 
called tbs p ulual atiah^is, because, m all c iscs 


tdierc It js made use of, the conclusions 
obtained by means of residual quantities In 
ibis analysta u geometrical or physical problem 
19 reduced to another purely algebraicid , and 
the solution la then obtained, without any 
supposition of inouon, and without conaidtr- 
mg quantities as composed of infinitely small 
particles^ 

The residuaL inalysis proceeds by taking the 
diflerence of the same luncLion of avarnble 
quantit) in two di^crent states of that quantity, 
and expressing the i elation of this difference 
to the difference between the two ntates of the 
said varidhk quantity itself This relation 
being first expressed generally, is the i ctm- 
sidt red in the casd wimi the difierencc of the 
two states of the variable quantity isk=0 

Mr Landeii published the Ist book of his 
Residua Analysis in I764, and therein ex- 
emplified its usefulness, m several ulgebriic 
enquiries, and in determining the taugeto, 
evolution, ordinates, points of contrary 
double and triple, ^0 >|}0itits, asymptotes, 
^enters, &.c of curve lines In the 2tl book 
It was iiitendul to shew the applicitinn of this 
anal) SIS in a \aKiii5|y4>f mechanical ind jihysi- 
co-gcometricdl et^lrics but that book was 
never publadj|^4 

Analysts is the sime as rtsoh ing 

them into their roots, and is otherwise called 
evolution 

Analysts of curve lines ^ shews their constitu- 
tion, nature and properties 

Analysts and ^ijn/htsts, as ojiposed the one 
to tltc other, hav e been so ably dev elope d bv 
Pappus, in the 7th book of his Mithcinaticil 
Ooiicctious above nicntioiiod, that wt are 
jiers laikd a translation of the pissage will be 
intdcsting to our scuritific readers 

The aniJ)sio, sivs that celebrated geometer, 

IS the wav by whicfi we procted from the thing 
dennnded, granted for the moment, till we 
have connected it by a senes of conbeancnces 
with something anteriorly known, or pmctd it 
among the riuinbcr of principles known to be 
true Ihis method, therefore, cnibles us to 
rise from a truth or a proposition to its ante- 
cedent , and wc rill it anal) sis or resolution, 
because it IS a solution 111 au inverted sense 
In the S)ntlus»is, on the coutrarv, we proceed 
from the pioposition which is found last m the 
aiiah SIS , disposing regularly according to their 
nature, the anttceclciits which were above jire- 
sented as consequents, and combining them 
respectively until we arrive at the projiosed 
object where w^hul commenced the opera- 
tion 111 the former case 

Me distinguish two kinds of analysis m 
the one which may bt n unecl conteniplativ e. 

It IS proposed to ascertain the truth or the 
fakity of a proposition advanced the other 
IS referred to the solution of problems, or to 
the mvestig ition of unknown truths In tlve 
first, we issiime as true or as prev lously exist- 
ing the subject of the pioposition advanced, 
and proceed by the consequences of the hy- 
potbesw to something known, and if die 
n ult be thus found true, the proposition 
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a^li'anceJ IS likewise true Tlie direct dfemon cakulus in the resoliitjon of eqiitions, they 
utrAtion IS after A aids foinied, b) taking up will see tliat, since by tlic last o)3eratioii we 
again 111 an invtrtt.(l Older the several parts of obum the \aluc of the unknown qinolity, 
the aaiiysis It thecowscqueuce at winch we the hnal equation wnuhl becomt Kkuticil if 
arrive iu tilt lost place IS toundf ike, we thence wc thciY: substituted this lalue and tbn it 
concli^de that tlK nroposiUon analysed is also would bt. the same with re gird to all the. pre- 
f dse When a proulem is under consideration, ceding step^ 

we first soj^puse jt rtsolvtd, and then pursue Analysts, in logic, signifies the method 
the consequuiccs thcnct dt rued imtil we come of tracing things backward to thur source, 
to something known II the ultimate result ind ol resolving kno^rledge into its original 
thua obtained be comprised m what the geo- principles I his is also called the method of 
meters call <hta, the question proposal may resoluiion, md stands opiios^'d to the synthetic 
be ruolved, the demonstration (or rather Uic mithoJ, or thit of composition 
construction) is also constituted by taking the Analvsi*^, in rlietonc, is that which ex- 
parts of iht analysis in an inverted order Ihc imiuis thi connection^?, troijes, figures, and the 
inipossibdity of the last result of the analysis like, enquiring into thi proyiosition, division, 
will [sirovc evidently lu this case as well as in passions, arguments, and other apparatus of 
the formeiy that of the thing required rhetoric 

Thtrc IS, besides, m the solution of every \n A lysis is also used for -i kind of S 3 d]a- 

probtem, that which is called the detirmim- bus, or table ol the principal lua.(K or articles 
tion^ thui IS to say, die pan of the leasoiiing of a co itinued discourse, disposed in ihur na- 
by which it is shewn when, how, and in how tural order and dependiiuy 
many wa}s, the problejii may be resolvul Analysis is likewise used for \ brief, but 

A^e tru*?! tliat, after dul) considering the meihodual, illustralion of the principles of a 
preceding extract, but little will he necessary science m whicii «ei se it is niarlv sjnonj- 
to render the chiiacters of matheniatical syn- lunus with whit wc otherwise cill i S)iiopsis 
thesis and analysis sulheiently cwuleut In AN A1 \ SI , a person who inilyses some- 
the former method, the proposition e mine lated thing, or make-' use of the analytical method 
IS alwajs the ultimate conseq leiicc of the In nnthemitics, a person skilled in dgebra, 
sciKs of reasonings winch constitute the de- or in the muheimtical inalysisin general 
nion tntioii itis, inlict, i composition, for AN'VLY^llCAL a (Irom analysts) 1 
we ^ nn principle to principle, until we arrive Tbit resolves any thing into first principles 
at that CO iseipience In the analysis, on the {Boyle) s? i hat proceeds by analysis (O/aii- 
i ontrary, by supfiosing the question resolved, vtHe) 

we cinbiacc the sub)tct proposed in itsaggre- ANALY TICALLY ad {itom analytical ) 
gate, and it i'> by caitbiii^ it to pass thiough In such a manner as separates compounds into 
different forms, or by fining so u speak, va- simples 

nouw tnuslations of the same enunciation, that ANALYTICK a {avaXjnx^ ) The man- 
we irriv cat the solution reqiiind ner of resolving compounds into the simple 

Similar mctliods of im estigating truth m ly constituent or eoniponent parts ( fValts) 
lie adopted in other sciences Condillac, in the ANALY I ICS, the science, or doctrine and 
fourth I oliiine of his Cours d Jitudes, shews use of andysis 

tliat tht whole irt of reasoniiig consists merely /bA'NALYZE v a a ) To resolve 

jn dixovcnngthe idi itity of several proposi- a compound into its first principles 
tion It IS the order iccording to which the A'NALYZbR s {imm Jo analyze ) Ihat 
propositions ire comtcckd which constitutes whichhaslhi power of analyzing (.Sqy/e) 
the method Thus, when we reason syn thcti- ANAMABOA or Tamissia, a town of 
cally, ail the jiropositions of which we make Ahica, on the Gold Coast, where the English 
use are identic d up to the 1 ist, which is itself have a fort, the country about it is fertile, and 
a consequence of the preceding and w Inch if produces pkiity of corn, but the principal trad^*. 
it comprises the sul))ect of the eiiuncidlion, is in gold and slav cs 

shews that tlie proposition advanced is true AN AM BA, an island in the Indnn Sei, 

W hen wc reason malylicaliy, wc proceed from west of the island of Borneo J on 106 44 E 
theeiiuncidtion winch IS not identical of Itself, Greenwich I^t 2 58 N 
and all the trojisfonmitions by which we piss ANA MOCK A, or Hotter pa m one of 
arc only hy iiothetical , but when wc hive the new islands, called the bricndly Islands, 
re idled the last, it must alwa)& he jxissible to in the South Pacific Occam Lon I 74 J5 W 
nnder it identical, whence results llic deter- Greenwich 20 15 S 

mination of the quantity ought and then, by ANAMORPHOSIS, in perspective and 
the mutual conpection of tlie ideas previously painting, a monslrous pro|eciion, ora repTe- 
exuressed, all the intermediate proposiuons sentation of some image, either on a plane or 
will become identical, and consequently the curve surface, deformecl or distorud , but winch 
questton proposed is resolved in a certain point of v lew shall apj^ie^ir regular. 

Those to whom the operations of dgebra and drawn lu just pro)X)riion 
are familiar will readil) perceive, that in thus Anainorphosi », or monstrous images, miy 
tracing the process of analytical reasoning, we also be made to apficar in their natural sha|M 
have only been sketching the progress of that and just proporiiuiis by mtaus of uiarors ot 
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«erla«|»^ whicii those iam^^ Afe 

Tdieci«d agsuD , and then they are srua tt> he 
reformed 

For farther particulars, see Woliiuss Catop*- 
tnoa and Dioptrics, and sonic otlier optical 
aiUhors hiee also Huttons Math aiKl Phil 
Dictionary 

ANAE*J AS, {ananas ) The egg-^liapcd pinc> 
apple Ihe plant which aftords this fruit, 
is the broinelia ananas fohis cdi Uo-spinosis 
mucronatis snica comosa of Linn^us It is 
used principally as a dehcaev lor the tiblc, ind 
IS also en with advantage air a refrigerant in 
fevers bccBROMbCiA 

Ananas WILD SccB&omliia 
ANAPiESl, in ancient poetry, a foot con« 
justing of two short ^llabfeb and one long 
ftuch 18 die word scopiilSs It is just the reverse 
oi the doC^I 

ANAPASne VERSES, those coisaisUi^ 
wholly or chiefly of anapests 
ANAPHA LANTI Ablb, (anaphalanhasu» 
»vi»jpa^V 4 «aK, , Ironiam^aMvTOi, bald ) In medi- 
Cine, a thinness of the hair upon the eyebrows 
ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition 
of the same word or words in the beginning of 
a sentence or \ erse 1 hus V irgil. 

Pan etiam Arcadia mecuin se judtee certet. 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice victum 
Man) hue spiciincns of the use of this figure 

E bc Ibaud m the Scriptures, and particu- 
the Psalms Tims, in Ps clxvi “The 
I loosethAheprisonorb the Lord ^penedi 
thee^C'iof the blind the Loid raiseth tlicm 
that arc bowed down the Lord preserveth the 
Stringers the Lord lo\edi the righteous the 
Lord shill reign for eici And again m Ps*. 

IS a vefwMaiMl example of the anaphora 
file voice of 3 ie Lord is powerful the voice 
of ihe Lord is ftill of majesty the \ oice of the 
laird breake$h cedars yea, the I ord break- 
eth tile ^cedars of Lebanon the i oii.e of the 
liOrd (kvideth theRames of fire the voice of 
the Lord shaketh the wildcrnes*? the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness of Kadtsh 
Anafno&a, in astrology, tlie second house, 
nr that part of heaven w hich is 30 ® from the 
lioro^OpCw 

ANAPHRODISIA, {anaphradtstaf r«*- 
frourt, priv and the f^ast 

tffWeivm > Impotence A n;e’uis of diseases 
locales, and order dysorexiae of 
It either arises from paralysis, ana- 
vodism paralytica , or from gonorrhoea, ana- 
M^odtsla AEononhoica 

ANAI^ASIS, (from «vft, and erM<rrw, I 
/or^)amQPgAniBlK»t phyeicuns, the replacing 
of a fracture J bone tn the same situation it ob- 
tained bek>re it waa broken 
ANAHiiERD 2 >I£r« among surgeons, ex-* 
tlie reshirm^ deHoeinbcies , and m this 
seftse IS die same with 4 >rosthesis, 

, AKAPVEHOTiCW (ftaim 
iff) m j^armsty^ sudb mtsiiiOinf# a» promote 
R(j>h in sNounds andtuloeia 
AJpAQLinO, iw geo^rapltv, a tfoisntr) of 
«a the piwmodof^itov 
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A^NARCH 5 An author of con&stoH 

ANARCIH, Av«^e«, m antiquity, a jnemO 

t iven b) tlie Athenians to four sapernumerary 
ays in thtir >ear, during which they had no 
magistrates, the time bcuig employed m creat-* 
mg new ones* 

ANA'KCHIAt (from amrekv} Con- 
fused, without rule or government (vhe^ne]^ 
ANARCH\ s, Want of govern- 
ment, a stale without luagiatpacy The 

Jewish history presents nm^nms instances of 
miarebieb ip that state, usually denoted by this 

J ihrasc, th it in those days there was no hmg 
Israel, but every man did that which was 
m his own eyes, which is a just picture of an 
anarchy The IWst anarciiy we read of in that 
commonwealth is that w^h ensued otx^the 
death of Joshua, who leaving no successor, 
the government devolved to the ciders of the 
tribes, who ruled o^ch according to his own 
will After tilt, deith of these elders, thd 
anarchy became complete 
ANARGV RUS, m ancient writers, denotes 
a person without money, though otherwise 
sufficiciitl) accommod ilea w ith laud, and other 
effects 

ANARHICAS Wolf-fish 1 genus of tlio 
class and order pisces, apodaha Head roundt 1, 
blunt, fore-teeth ui each law, conic. Urge, 
divergent, SIX or more, grinders in the lower 
jaw and ]ialate, rounded , gdl membrane, 6«:ven- 
rayed, body, roundish, caudal fin, disunct 
Thiee species, all inhibUants of the northern 
seas (See Nat Hist id VII ) A lupus Ra- 
venous wolf-fish fiuecn feet long, a most 
fierce and ravenous hsh, that w ill fasten cm any 
thing within Its reach feeds ou smaller^ she! I 
fialus, which It grinds to pieces with its teeib, 
and swallows shells and every other part the 
grinders are often found fossiI, ai d are called 
load-stones fiesh good, but not ofven eaten 
A minor Less wolf-fish inhabits the Green- 
land seas, with large eyes nta the top of the 
head, resembling those ol ** dog, large moutli , 
three sharp, strong, uneqi al teeth on each side 
ol each jaw, with two siuaUer in the uitcnor 
space, between A pa nthernius Panther- 
wolf-fish Body covered widi round brown 
snots, inhabits the northern and frozen 8eas| 
aoove three feet long, is mucous, inRat^, 
yellowish, and sprinkled over with dots m the 
place of scales 

ANARRHPNHM In hptany, a genus of 
the class and order didynanna, angiosjieruila 
Calyx fivt-leaved, corolwith a iftctanferoms 
prominence at its base, pointing downwards 
the upper-hp ftat, without palate, and the on- 
lice perv ions capsule two^celled, maffly-vaU ed 
It has five species, chiefly found m the south- 
ern parts of Europe. A friutcosuin, a na- 
tive of mount Atlaa» is a beautiful ever-gi^een 
shrub, with white flowers, without spiijr^ 
ANAHTI, or ANAHTao^ tn aaKdeti^gecr- 
gmphy, a people whcMuhabited theiioith*w«H 
l^n of Dacia 

ANA& in»t>ology,agenttSieftl>ee]iN8M# 
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•nl«r am, ansei^ Bill convec, obtiwfj, ib<! 
divided uito lainellAte tectli, lOng^e 
obttkse, three fore-to^s couiueted,. th 
nind one ^Utiry A hundred ami eitrht<f4n 
S*ecie& (See Nat Hist pi* VIII ) Of these 
•ome h^vc bills gibbona^ and others enual attht 
base Of the former are, 1 a cygnua Wild- 
V.. V ^ wmi-cylmdrip, black , cere yelfow ^ 
body uHmt Inhabits Burope, Asia, and 
America 2 A olor Tame-^swan same biU, 
«w And body inhabits Euiropc and Vsia, arid 
w l&meri almost e\ery svhere, is mule, robust, 
long^hveds teeds on grass and fishes, builds in 
j^ss near lakes, and lays every other day, 
8J\ to eight, carries its young on its 
back when much alarmed, us flesh, when 
young, was formerly much esteemed ' 3 A 
hig^Ib Blaek-.iieckcd8wan Inhibits Falk- 
land islands, size that of a cygnus 4 A 
atratA Black»swan BlaOk, wings edged 
with white, bill red Botany Ba\ 5 A 
bybrida Hybrid swan Inhabits Chtli biae 
tli-it of a g<K)se 6 A cvgiiotdes Chinese 
goose Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa 
bill semm lindnc, ceregibbous, c}c lidstauiid 
above three feet long T iree varieties 7 
A gimbeiiitis Spir-winged goose Africa 
bize that of a conimon goose d \ iiidica 
Barred headed goose India Flesh good () A 
coscorobi Chill goose Chili large bill di- 
lated and rounded at th.. point, b kIv white 
10 A UK lanotos BUck-baci cd goobc Coro- 
rnindcl length two feet nine inches ll A 
graiidis Oicit goose biberia bi/e, a cyg- 
nus 12 A h^ptrborci Snow-goose Luropc, 
and North AiiKtica length thirty two inches, 
niLs in vast flocks a Very stupid bird 13 
A picta Painted-goose btitenlaiid length 
twenty-eight inches 14 A magellanici JVla- 
gellan-gotise Inhabits the straits of Magellan 
^ize twenty-four inches 15 A antirctica Ant- 
irctic g)09t sj/efrom twenty four to twenty- 
six inches I wo varieties K) A v-irugui 
Varicgatcd-goosc , above brown, slotted with 
wnite, bene*ith chesnut, spotted with white 
And black New Zealand size tint of a 
17 A ieucopUra BusUrd-goose, 
Falkhnd islands size from thirtv-two to 
forty inches flesh good 18 A Cinerca Log- 
gerncod-goosc, Falkhnd islands size thirty- 
two inches, flesh rancid A tidora Slui- 
dnkc Burroiigh-duck head gr'-enish bl ick , 
body V inegatecl with white Europe and Asia, 
two feet long, feeds on fishes, insects and herbs, 
lays from faftet n to twenty rbundish wlute eggs, 
ki rabbit s holes , flesh rancid 20 A ^ota- 
bilis ^ Grey-headed duck 21 A fused VeIVct 
duck 22 A Black diver, all of Europe 
and America size from twenty-two to twenty- 
four mehes 23 A regia Boyalduck Chih 
much lar^r than a boscHas 24 A nilotioa 
Nile dueJt 25 A benngii Bering duck 
Bering s island, size of a goose 26 A albi- 
frojis White-fronted goOse* Furope, Asm, 
and America hiiMtev southerly m winter . 
aye two feet four inches I he above are afl 
that known to have the bill gibbons at the 
base Those whose bill jis equal at ibebaac, axe 
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too nylinierous to b^ indiuclually recapitulated r 
thefollovv uig arc the (iuet l A inarda Seaup- 
durk black , shoulders wai cd-cuicr'- ous , beljy^ 
and spotr^ou the wings, white Euiope, North- 
ern Asm^, atid Arienci in wunei migratea 
into waruicr countries, feetls on shell fishes, 
size from eighteen to twenty inclics 2 A 
segetum Beati-gobse > Cmereons, oeneatU 
diny-w ite, bill compressed at i he base, tail 
ooverts kvlnt* , leg-* saflron Hu tbon s Bay, 
and the Hebrides, in aiitimin comes to England 
in flocks, and is ae*4triictive to corn, size irum 
two and a hall to three Ice t 3 A erytropierns 
Bcrnacle Cint.rcoui>, Iroiit white Europe, 
sometimes America is plentiful 0« the sea- 
coasts of England i n the w in ter length twenty- 
five luclit s 4 A Bermcb Brent goose , 
brown, liead neck, and breist block, collar 
white North America, Asii, and Europe,, 
size that ot the hernack migrates southcily in^ 
autumn, and flies in wulgo-sh ipe flocks, with 
perpet u il cackling feeds on sea-pl 1 tits, berrie:)^ 
and marine tnsocis, flesh, when, tamed, gool 
5 A molhssima Eider-duck Bill cy lindnc » 
cere on the hind partbihd, wrinkled North- 
ern jMrts of Europe, Asia, ind America length 
twc;^iity-two inches , feeds on testaceous animals, 
lays hve greenish eggs, in a nest strewed witla 
Its own down flesh and eggs good the plu- 
migc constitutes the much valued luMiy^ 
eiderdown 6 A clypcata Shovcler, of which 
there lie many varieties in Iiirope, Asia, aid 
America 7 A formosa Biikalteai The 
lake Baikal , length fifteen inches Two va- 
rieties 8 A cl iiigula Golden-eye Varied 
With black and white, head tumid, violet, at 
each c*omer of the mouth a large white spot 
Europe, Asia, North America length nine- 
teen inches , builds in the hollhws of trees, and 
|>rcys on sholl fishes, mice, fishes, and frogs* 
g A fenna Pochard Red-headed wigeon 
Two varieties, Eurojjc, Asia, and America 
length nineteen iiiclies go<xi flesh 10 A 
cn^ci Common teal rhretvar^Ues Europe 
*1111 Asa, length fourteen incliib 11 A boa-< 
chas Millara Wild duck tame-duck Six 
vnricties » cinereous, middle tail ieathei^ of 
the m ileieciiTi ite , hill straight collar white 
S V irics in Its colours by domesticatiOil y; back 
sooty , miic hlarger i size oi ; body tinged 
with grey f bifl hooked Europe, Asia,aiid 
Aniencri, 'iboutstagnantw^ers Icn^ twenty* 
three inches feeds b» frogs, snails, anil almost 
atiY filthy substance, builds sometimes negi^ 
waters, sometimes in trees lays from ton to 
sixteen blueish-white eggs , ^ 

ANASARCA (tmasarcf^ from «»wr> ^ 

and cmppl, ^€sh, or $n the flesh ) A 
of dropsy from a serous humour, spreil^b^ 
tween the skin and flei>h, or rathera^fkudfidi 
aecumulation of lympli in the ocdlnlai 
Dr Cullen ranks this genus of diseasea-w'^e 
class cachexia, and the order intumeieeatia 
He eiinmerates the following species, viz 1** 
Anasarca serosa, as when thedne discharge of 
ternm is suppressed, 2 Anasarca oppuata# 
asVlien the blood vessels are cimsiderably 
cd, which h?pp6ns to many pregnant women, 

18 A 



tew ^ which 

*lbr tertiptive^iupli^^rs, aufsjiE^W- 

tie^laily ' the eTy$ipel^ 4 A^Mrca 
yiic£h,th 4 U remj^reil (ilNin^ely 
' ^nsiiUerabl*! losses of ii 5 

^laita d^Jii^ai, wh^ feebilew^ i» »n<hjlc^ ^ 

i !2I^^^^EC0UJS a, (fyom a^Wtomrwtt) Rch 

3 ^ to Stoanasorca ^ " * 

|H,j^lPAMS (fpom amt <nrr««, fa <efraw 

Nb^r*) 6s£i^ral of oonTt^lsioti^iitb 

oftert however restjKStcd to spasmodic con* 
tracttone of the iwotoach 4 

ANASTALT 1 €A ifind.^tnlttc«, sc mctft^ 
^fUenintt aye|ifw3J«u»k froDi a^aartK^Wf to ce/M- 
imtt ) hWtiCs AdSW'^ents 

ANAJiTATiCA, ^ botan), rose of Jfeci- 
eho a of the clftss imitl order ie£r 4 <l) na* 
mia stliewbsa jSdicld retus(%k <itowbtd at the 
edffi wtdi. vali^'lwtke q$ the 

«ndc^ ixie^^ttate o^lmbe vyle ia‘ the nJnddlc 
the cejla twdi*«eede 4 i; riMS’ oii^^o wn species 
It a d^uve of '^Palest toe IV S^iten lumid to 
o^iS'r'Jg^ifttns 

A^astati^. tofielmmtholOffjy a-spccteii 
of A^Yhffelta^ iii^tKe fifth ptocr Oftertnes, hr 
«]nfhsO|i4* ii |l | 50 togoOna, with btH-sfiaitd 
Howets^ aw a^id tigiilw J hi& is the 


(froto i eo» siopt) to pbarinacv, me- 

dij?foea tvipposed the power bt ojsejnin^ 

the Oioitihs of vesseh^y^sitndprombttog the eit* 
culktioft i^^tWblodd 

fteiA and n )kou{/i ) f’h^ 

;p? inOsciJutum ot Mith 


A as A 

jWthe t'toe1»rlo* 

dbfce tne pjnvi|ipge 4 f*toeGotpl# no^wnljthMwi- 
that Am^l^ord tifaf owe tbeto^ 

St jCTpm wiSwirt! a Synae than a» 
llebMty y^otil m hm $^tctliidg to A 

Of btoh kd^a^^s, 1 or^l is come 

13 ot Ji(e ap|Sl»^ it‘a(^|i!fst the penersencs^s of 
J^s \vi|o^detoed t!>e cCnun|e of 

dbmV^jnMAto^ this twt <»f tije ^pontJc* 

if my oiJio lov^j^ot the %Jsm Jervis Ctinst, fet 
htm be anatbcimtiijr tile Lord iscotne 

AooottHfi^ tr>, this sense, maranathof cmtld 
not be itifjf ^pai^i oi the form ol eJec'Oinrtiuniea- 
iion, Utd 6^1^ A roistoti for pt6!iioom?mg tbo 
annhema who e’^pre‘i3ed thctr 

bati«il^4tn^t liv deWm^H’is Cbmtog^ 
4?ithir to t\ords^ few the Ji^Wditl ^Ho Was- 


A^x^j^osci, to botat^s a spcci.u of d>e 

mveWQh of the natural order of 
jaxa jlw «t apopalos, for 

m l^ronoiny, tlie 

■ itieilily oc- 

's\hlchtlicy 
iQu of the 

cal writers, 
iited, or 
to <\pfirsa 
o'lvdegcs of 
thfol The 
Etrion in the 
^curse^d 

f»y 

s^^^besr n 

a, 

tfpm ahd 


piicmed hmi, ah^t^oalled Jesns at)*^hcto 3 oi* 
acLitrsed, or \eickerl’ works, ihosc 

'nholned toofaifelj \mder the nan o of CbrHN 
jians Others of the anCHiits interpret tho 
word of the future coming oi Cbnat, particu- 
bt A»sUn, whosAjs maranathaisaSvriaO 
word skthfymg the 1 oid will come And he 
parlicuurly applies it 'igunst the Arians who 
could not be said, a\hc unrh iriubly ihi light, 
to love the Lord, because they dtmed bis di- 
vine nifbre Dr Hammond and others will 
Invcnnathema maranatha to h ive answered to 
the third ntod htglrest decree of cKoommunica* 
uoo timorig the Jews, called shatontoUii 
Ai^ A^H LMA , tu heatKfeiianfjqiTrty, aft offer* 
to|*or present made to '^ome dtity, on at count 
ol ';<>od fortinc, te and hung up in the 
temple 

AN ATIIhM "VTICAL a (from anatlic- 
m/i ) 1 hat h^s the properties of <to anaibeina 
AN ATHhMA'^nCALLy «(/ (from am-' 
thwahcal ) In 411 'in nhematipa! oianncr 
To ANAlflLMAi lAL v a (from ewn- 
them'i') lo pronounce iccursod bv ctclesiasti- 
cal antiumty , to eivtommiimcatc (^Thmmttvd) 
AN Vlfflij OSl'^ tfrom n\ t, ind M 
dstftnl ) In mtrhflnc, a tonfu ic 1 in ilic 
svmptoois Of app irmc of disi>rdcrs 
ANxMlfOlii, 'i city of Paiestoic, north* 
east of JcaiMlern, and not f *r from rt It wiS 
due of the eitie^ of Kcfnge, and was^ tlie lurth-i 
»kce of tlie proplu t feremiah 
AN VTfIRON See Ana'TROn 
ANATIC PK 0 l\)RTION (from «va, Or, 
Aha, winch secy An eqtamy of inensurO' 
m prs^ttion n\ the ingredsttos of r coinposji*^ 
ticm » 

ANATICULA, ttok a ft^rtotfsed 
by Boikan kithprs, to dqhtyte affection 
AmtRlPPROUS tf (£rOtoa?tolJkad/^p. 
yx,y dfeib t:nra^y 


(torn kys It !&^h Hebrew Word, 


#oii interest Thfe 

AjlAwipCCAi** «r (ftoto <|V 

^ taught 

W > Ift^n abatoiwital toanner (BrewH) 
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^ ) I|cthat.tufes 

Mammal howu, by ««ans of dit* 
MSetjfm {JWoi*) ' . 

; ToASA^Mt^'y a (,««W I, To 
dnseot »**?''?> W®^)t *,To 
thia£ <men ouiibetm i^ta by minute nafu 
iS/iShp^re) , 

A N ATTOAi Y (fiMai0kla,^ *«,or 
frota *wi And vtum^ tte dr a<J<csn<d 

^kb teficbe;» the fiituatiod, a^Ve* wiidd^ddAss, 
^finc, acHox^ use«,dlthe j^ai^a df tm 

ffjnunalbqdy ' ' f » 

In thtt ddftnicioii of tbd tdnn, in^otor iboald 
a)>{dy to atiunais m general but wdoig ueea ap^ 
tj^pHatadto tbdlraineA)f »t bat 

bedd. najgcteAry to nvrom dxpreas 

the OfggDiaaad retp^cota-uset^ other am** 
««4:he)f appjebr upon diwfeetidh, and 

the term 3? ootomy, or Compf^^ve Anatomy, hat 
been Aiced upqij |pr tint ^te Comfa- 

lUTlVa ANATOMY 

We shall Jverc give a general outlme of the 
Veience, and consistently with the pMd We mead 
uqtfotmly to pursue, shall enter into a more di- 
tanct description of the particular park pr organs 
referred to, under their separate denonunatiuui 
Origin of Anatomy 

Anntomy, like all other hjuorus, has its faba> 
Idus epochs Passing these by, howeve**, and for- 
bearing all enquiry into the lives or piactice of 
bsculapius, and hit> sons Machaon and Podalii lus, 
both of whom are sud by Homer to have ac- 
companied the Grecian army in its atttcku|>on 
I roy, we shall couipience our stetcli with UipptK 
crates, of whom we have received an aeconnt 
very dtfTercnt from that of febk> and n ho is ta»d 
to have been a descendant of the Podalinus 
have just named 

Hippocrates ilounslied about four centuues 
liefore the Chnstian sera , and fix) n hiii writings 
IS to be collec’ted all the actual information of lus 
day upon the subject of ahatomy Ihis grf*at 
physician, says Dr Hooper, in his well-selected 
histoneal compendium, whose principal attei^tioti 
was directed to the symptoms and cure of diseases, 
was, nevcith less, well aware of the importance 
of anatomic d knondedge to perfection in the heal- 
ing art hence we that his works abound 
with anatomical facts and obser% itious, inter- 
sptrsed with the prevailing doctrines of the day 
when it IS considered, bow many obstacles were 
thrown in, the way of this science, from chmate, 
prejudice, and superstuioi, the |:^erseyeira^ce and 
atquirements Of this grea’- man, the prnament ot 
the mediqal professioti, cannot be »u Aclently ad- 
lluneiL He describes some parts peculiar to the 
hommi body which could only be ascertained by 
aclud dissection 't he body he made to Consist 
of ^bd8» fluids, and spmts of; cbntai^g A^d 
contained parts^ I be elementary hummys he di- 
V|dfe4 mfp ftmr Iwnds ^ blood, phlegm, chojer or 
b«k, 01 ^ melaqcbc% or occiih: bite^ This Wa^ 
agre^bm to |#<^Opby of the age>m wbih 
Ke byki, Bfc^se the notions ot ^ bmlies 
beJbs eOMpoi^ Of Cat^hf mr, Arc, and watet 

dOtWui^hedhitwefcn nerVes, arteries, veins, 
or bdt calls the heart and its perichramoir 

n pcnrattMimnick, hO knew the aorta, vena cava. 

VfiSoa, and «ntenainoa4d>4 

iK^io tp^a^of the nseahf ebovaivesj buhoiw^ 
uderea the auricles Os a fan* mentions 
diatr^bw^af ojf the m:terrO»*iisnd^ wns by^trtink* 
and rammcations from the heart ^ and asserts, thajt^ 
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all the xrteneaoi^natefrom the heart Ilvtlf 
was taught tolmth^tTOot of tlie veins, the ' 
tain oohe blood, 4ndi he supposed it to ^<parat* 
bile ^e tliooght^ tl^e arterwa carried the spirite, 
bpt was entirely ignoeanto^ the circulation ot the 
biooeb andt^f fbe H*e<>f «hedtaphragn/aud h!a 
seating the soul m the left venmcle of the heart 
IS a memorable example of hutojn vanity, and of 
that inherent inchnation in man^ boldly to ac- 
count foi what IS inexplicable The heart and 
lungs., ho imagined, recesved pw;t Of oar drunk 
Ot tile organ of hcTiing, it is i^oqoludsd, he knew 
little, for he only mentions the tym^num As to 
the brain, which he thoug^ht a ^and (an idea 
which has since bt,cn endncouslV supposi^ tp be- 
long to Mdpiglit), thenOrv^ yfiidltiJetf uses, vi- 
sion and the senses, he was ^totally ighimnt m re- 
gard to the causes of theif aevpm aettiSffe*, ^et ho 
makes the brain the seat of wisdom “Tnie gbmdf he 
impertertly understood His Pytingoreandoetneee 
of conception^ geOeradon, and pregnancy, 
general> absurd and superstitious r as likewise M 
notions qf the Pythagorean numbers. Which seem 
to have been t|ie pi-evatling philosophical ioUtes of 
the day On moles, false conceptions, and the nou- 
nsbment of the fetus, a raponal judgment is fornU 
ed, he comprehended the communication fi pm thb 
mother to tbt fettfs by means of the umbilical cbtdl 
though, in another place^ he ^opposes that it ab- 
sorbs nutriment by the xtioulh^ and from the sur« 
rounding fluid m the ovum 
After Hippocrates, anatomji^tOh^tmed to be im-* 
pro\ ed , bat,< as opportunities were extremely h*. 
mited from the prejudices of mankind, its p- 1 - 
gress was but slow, and^uefly confined to tho 
two schools of Athens ^^nd Alexandra JUt the 
jfenner, the naihes of Socratps, FJuto, XeUc^honi 
Aristotle, and Thcophrajitos, pmers^ci 

alpng with many of their work^ and, althou^ 
We perceive that f heiv general auenpon ai«* 
rected to philosophy, yet natural nistofy and* anaa 
tomy Were far from being overlooked thdlr op** 
pOrtinhcies, however, or exarilming bodies were 
confined , and after their time, thO study of na- 
turd! knowledge at Athens sunk for eVer But 
while It decayed in Creece and Ana, it rOse 
increased ■'energy , under the proaectjQU 
Ptolomies, at lilexandna In this sclM>pl,,)Wi#t 
was so long pre eminent, ahd 

philua wcie highly distinguished for ^auatOnnqal 
knowledge By the hbci al ^ 4trona|^ of the Pto- 
lomies, they enjoyed apipW & of diet 

secting human bodies, and the 
provements which anatomy recffy^iaj VlW 
great They not Only cprfected msmy fbfaier ests* 
rors, but wrote wicngfeat ludgmeOf ttpon ned^ 
kigy They+ observed a Variety of structure* 
nerves sUptflying difi^rent parts, and handed 
eemginsbad them into thost which were neces8id|b t 
to aenae^ and whmh were subiesTvieiit 
moi^ipa* h* 

Betwaeh ^tbneaof Heroplnlus ai^ Bci 
tus i;o^(^em a piaiod of five hundlred m 

Mt^Tss.si'ltisa i 

hkve%V^n fhe appelltdkmaa^i 
Hie p&anf the hu^anbbdy, 

nibiy'^ttfticiJvWos appeif to naVi, 

thettm^ of Hippocrates l^etthdi^fhe onesior f 
othendi^t mdchonth^itsatlof tl^ 

Ihi ymm iSkfeek Btnio atyae, and 

f^sus M niOBt«ehias|tcai writer that ever ap- 
peared in the art of medieine 

Clanduis Or Galen, Waa phyeesan to 




on aa tHe bwi^cNs of mediunc The 
nui^Skl pnQeipl4i» pf tJ^w f:**^**^ formed pn 

the pre»em parpose, accept that they reitrned 
triumphantly m the schooU and umvcr&ltiee dis 
ehuttinff aii4cru4i«ntf mnoyators or improx 
for a perjpd of neawy bunditd years The 

ce^ebiated Galen, however, was a man ol luicom^ 
miM ei iwlition, a»d he brought into ope pnmt of 
vi«w ^rth «huch labour, learning, apd mdu trv, 
all tJie medical ai?d phao-oplucal science of bis 
Medecessori 'Ihe aliatonucal p^t way n du’ i 
kbly eitraCtUd frep the great Herophdus and 
JErwistratus mj^d, consequently, lu general eoiw 
tains wliat thbse ArW, dwtactors of humaii IukIics 
had observed Pt wrtitep In the works of this 
amfnent phystemR, Wtomy api^ears very consp* 
cuou^ and meihodilLCal He nives the bOo uiun and 
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h« vtoerapoaf^r *aJ«o liinunl^ 


LoAstantl^ 

ihe war wh!S{;h ^Ifihlhenced at that ^ 
Fiince, ..U.k.n8 VeMl.« to tave « «», l« ^ 


piiWicIv to that aiy, 

«tc .d lu» a«^i«-d ttoeHrche*. in 
l„ el hi irsiy UUhe Mnperor Cha rie. the hif^ 
aw- 11 list yrm<4 rAbutafion mcceasea tie 

uas .he«i» anatt^ to the 

ot I dua, by tie fbpubiic ^of Venice^ and thero 
^.vc lectUrS oh iraroCularly anatomy, 

^^*ln*^'i^”5hf^Veesdill?» jpiubbshed h» anatomical 
plaus ilnch att^acteS the admiration of the 
learned In th». and In lut other wor^ 

iSoutTttd melhodical He '.ivcs the bitn umn and ^rots f bohl'innovatar of old 

£■»«,£ cHrkbt'srx-'ri^s- 

made. CTnoot be awnriamed, but Galea tho ^ndw at Ito-onw, and Sylt lui at Pan*, became 
firrt author who awtma, IP have 4ig*.ated, in re- aadcr at MBt^pni^, ana y 

ealar wder. ,he tounau ^itocwm., the brmn and „f cdu.any to.laafn him 

hs membrsnw, the •ep><|| t**® {i« ^ lus patrons instead of Ve^altus, 

i;d^r,d^to^^e^‘•>^^V"^dT he c died him Vesanns or « toad^n. md accuvtd 
tton of the twwUeai h^ftoo, *c , and the 

distnbiitiito Pf the wholt! nervpo; •y®*™-. 
lacteal vessels. Idtewfse^vf »«»«•* kno«“. t*««>8b 
theeatept of dfitets. , their pissing torpueh 

the thorane duct aad'.subcjivian vein, o the 
Uopd, veert not, compraheoded The eslia ant ar- 

SSanditahatantS'Wfrejncnfioued. mthliy Hip- 

poewtes and Crideu, but their pnne pie. of aeti^ 

^ ubkiwwn The 


Alt; C tlli^U Maaia w — Ta ,|V/v* 

him of ignoiance, arrogance, and 

pius va, the only one among Ins "PP““f 

Krese? ed my m^«,on__ Hiving Wn 


liver, gUnds, Wt dmphragm, 
Aan«r«ttst kidney* ureters bladder, uni\ ers il cel- 
SaJ^CW. of the nervous sv^ 

^ i^Wt^ and vtatit, the lymphauc absor- 

iS^ tk, timt of G.len to the fifteenth cen- 
'tSM MMSWr «*• «•«•>«* P“ *•’« decline, anato- 

^ Sfi^ceum of AleJtaudru introduced learning 
Arabians, but tU«N madv littk progress 
i thftsJteWwloi^ of rtK human body Abdolja- 
i^Sbiiejryy«?**«pwurd% the close ui the twelfth 
many of Calen s* en ors in ostco- 
r. Jfc fr<ilu<N|t»nff bunal eround*. 

early pulnvator? of the scunqe of 

** u/ho may with ptopmty be 
^ of aiieitoihy , bem^, the hrst who 
AtoMui AHvndAefttUic errors of Galen, m mtdicine and 
, . ff^- jd^^drrtog^O the hum vn bodv 1 his 


-liiwiwwtito 

' IP *5iA --- 

sawsies ttfiip* 

^'iu^ttvdymedtemo *' 

’■ is^y IHopiiii K 
,,^,huKfevcr*<.d.ib«. 

nlwtjnS Dofyt but O] 


tpiired, was boru at Hriis- 
giptte tliriHigh i,Ue 
it to Mon tf cl her, 
^ ptrofe^or' m fhe 
to edtne theie, 
yesahu^Si »e il 
j|p^ucea him 
«^]K>bed, 

_or d ^*^¥fcuoa 

fLttmtipn to^the 

a great number 


prtbcr iHf my moatrraiwH . ■ »» —6 — - “ ® ■ 

Sf Vesahus. fie never forgot ¥ r“*“„ 

debted to his preceptor , and, 

fir more able tl an sylvms to criticise, 

in r powerful objections to bring forward against 

th? work he piocceded irt the most delicate and 

respectful m t mcr influenced by 

teem and gratitude for the 

cei\ed frcSn his venerable m.^ter Ve ihus, on 
the other hand, acted towards his pupil lu the 
most gemie and honourable manner A^oon « 
the reinailfo ol Fallopius on Ins work had rcachi^ 
Spaiu, Vesalius piCpartd to them and re 

phctl to him as a father would tO hit son hallo 
PIUS V ho has rendered his nnmc deir to posterity 

by his extensive knowledge iJi^anaton y, ptwsesscd 

sentiments very ditkreiU from S;y Ivins , he 
not ishimed of acknoivlcdgiug his obligation, to 
Vesalius, for the sreuter part of Ws in 
on anatomy he admits that Vesalius half not slm^ 
sufficient respect to Ga’en, but (.oirfcsses tha t ^ 
obiectimis arc generally correct 
ingal! opposillmi, the rtpotatton of Vesahua 
inci eased and he established amtomy oaamlrf ^ 
permanent p-inci^Ies when the empwor Charlw 
5ie Fifth, by whom he h id been alie'hdy 
ed, nOmin ited him h s first physician, ^d kept 
him constantlv at court H< now ^ned fho 
eonfiaeme of tKe nobihty and fremei tjf «n- 
cquivocal marks of his ppotoimd ‘“towM ^ to 
the practice ot phy ic But an uneipectcfl 
soon reduced tins great ttiaJi to distr^ Ubon 
the de idt of a hpaiiish gcntl«tian. vsltom *« «w 
attended during life Veialtta jetjues^ 

Sion of the relattvevW the deceased to opeo the 
body, lie btiDj^ very desircmS ^ iaytsttgatuy w 
obscure cau»e of hd death, ^hwh request JW 
jrrftnted Some spetttiiior^ wiur 

w^re not VeaelmA fnki&v 

Ucst*^ pUfji&Wt erjibn 



anatomy, 

sfkon reached t)xtt ears of the noble*- left th»t oluce, mA retired tondon. Ut tht 
man^a relutioA» And retired n suspicion that the year x6^i he buhhlihecl his vroirh on die gdUdilf^ 
body xva* opened alive, m consetjueiice of which tion df animals a book replete with intSrestiti^ 
Vesdltua pros^^nted for hoi))iude and im^ obselrvattons, and which wQOld have been more sS 
piety, and brcKij^ht before the ln.<}ui8itu>p^ wh^ich but for tome imsforiOtick, by which his papenl 
sevexotaabnnal was about to iiqntsh hup foe l^e perished during the time of the civd wars. On 
enme* when Philip the Second of Spain, sugi^'^c- Michhehuas-day he was chosoi president of 
ed the meads of removing him from the decision the college of physicians m his absence^ and com* 
of h*8 judges and caused him to nuke a pilgtim- iijg there the day after, acknowledged his jgreat 
age to the Holy I^and, ui conseiiUeiice of which obligations to the electors fof advanemg him to 
Vesabns resolved to make the ttiur of Palestine such honour and dignity, as if he had been chosen 
He passed ovier to Cyprus wjtfa J tmes M^^laieste, to be ** Medicorunl omnium apod AagIbS pnn* 
a. Vcnetiangeiieral, and thenceto lerusalem Soon cepi» ^ but his age and weakneto^wei^ so great, 
after the death fat the celebrated Pallopms, which that he could not discharge the duty Incumbent 
happeiud Ml the ycdu* 1564, the senate of V epice upon th'it great and distinguished; office, he there* 
mcailt d Vesalius to all the chaiC;! bpi^ on his voy- fore requested them to elect Hr Ffixjeani who 
age to Padua, he was shumreckedon the idand hud destrved so well of thecollcge^ As Hr Ham 
«f Zante, whero this great nun reduced to the vev had no children, he made the colUge htsheirs» 
Itfinost les-tveraitv perished witl|i lninyg;i^r on the and settled his paternal estate upon tnein in the 
tjfth of Oc ober 1504 at tlie age Qt fifty vtam Jluh following He had threp yeari before bails 
k IS eaxd, that a gpldsnuth, who landed fan that them a cfambin'ition room a library, and a 
part of the island soqq^ after the accidCit, ciused seum, and m |6^6 he^ brought the deeds of hk 
himtfa be mtened and an epit ipb to be enguveu cstite, and presented them to the college H* 
on his tomb m the cliurchfaf thiB Virgin M^ry in v i>» then prcbettt at the first festival instituted by 
tJist 1 laud ^ him elt to be continued annually, together With n 

\ esahus had scarcely attained kU twepty^fifth commemoration speech, m Latin^ to be spoken on 
year when he published Ins work, i)t S&m tui n Cor the eighteenth of October, m honour of the bene* 
^ns -on the Structure of the Hum in factors to the college, having appoint^ a hand* 

Body rhts extraordinary prodMctioii would ap some stipend to the orator, and also to the keeper 

pear incredible m « 1 young a man, were it nut at of the library and museum, which are stdl called 

tested by the best amhori y “ VcsJiub^il m niy by las name He died June g* aild wasear- 
epmion sa) $ Mons Portal, “ i*- one of the great* ried to bc buried |it Hemste^ m Hertfordshire^ 
•5t men that evci exi«ted I ct ns ronotiitra boa^it where a monument is erected to hts memory 
ot Copernicus, naturd philosophers of Gatxlco, In the ye ir Hr Harvey read a eoutie of 
Torricelli, , mathematicno , of P ischal afOd lectures, m iirhich he fit st^ opentilhiedMcoVeiy m* 
the geegraphers, of Christopher Cohimbtts, 1 lafing to the cirCiilatton of the which Horn* 
shall always rank Vesalius almve them all The judicious anatomists had b^fare only suspected to 
house ot Vesilius was 1 itely the convent of Ca- exist in a vague and confused manner^ and whicii 
puchirs, at Brussels X iic<»e | loiu men con idi cd others h id only knfawn to takep^ce m sfamepar* 
ft an honour to dite thtir letter, Lx JEtUius Vha, pcular part From this '‘period Harvey demon* 
i*onu strated and mu^bt mdiis pnbliC dieetiif es, Ikid by 

From the time of Ves thus the value of human si uple and deiir expCtimehta pr<>v^d to^the most 
disaection was fully apprccia ed, though opposed incredulous mindi, that llhe-blofad not only tra*, 
by the prejudices of ihc vulgar versed the structure of Ifik lungs, but that it cir- 

rhe beginning the seventeenth century is re pnlated iu every part of the*bfa<^ by ihdkis of an 
markible for the diacuvciy of the mo t important admirable 'irrangcmeiit on wh{cn depeneb Uie bfe 
Ainction of aniiu ued bodies by our countryman ot man He fully eVinced Hie altemato contract 
Hirvev This greit phjuciJn was born of a le tnn and dictation of the lieaft; the passage of 
spectaS*c f 1 nily at I’olks one, m Kent on the z<l the Idooif from the two vemc cavse into tite Hght 
of April, 1,78 At ten ytars of age he was sent auricle from thence into the rjght VatittKilo mid 
to a grammar-scliool it Caotcibury, md at ^our* through the lun{,s, its reception ifltiOlthc left an* 
lecn removed to Cams foUege, Cambridge At vi«-tefioiu the pulmonary v^eihs, SttdkpY^on fhUa 
nineteen he travelled through Trance and C er thence into the left Ventricle, frdipi Which if was 
jHany to Fadua, m Italy, where, havm studied pi opelled through all the drteneS'^thtb^y; and 
I hystc under husfaciiiu» Radius, John AUnadous, returned by the veins So del^y WCfe the phs^ 
and tahriciUB ab Aqqapcnden e hv whom he was nomena of the whole circulatifanr pn^kavtood, and 
taught anatomy, lit was cr^iat cl doctor q 1 physic so admirably explained, by Dr,< Hkri^, that J^ot- 
and surgery tn that univerf ity, m i(Soz Hecurn* withstanding he wrote near twn hundred years 
mg soon iftet to bngl'ind, he was mcorporited ago. this function has never since been laid oown 
M D at Cambi idge, went to I ondop lo ,>r ttisc viitfi more truth, simplicity, and elegance v t 
and marned in 1604 he w is admitted cauduUte It does not appear that Harvey was atsiMitd ^ 
of the college of physicians in London, and three his discovery so much by the inspection 'of tbe 
years afterwards ftlloiy in 1^15 he was human body as that of unimats, as frags«fMee^alld 
pointed lecturer of anatomy and surgery ui cliat the like, and the circtfinstinces which 
coheget the application of ligatures to the llra^ 

jhx the yeaC a6ta he was made physician to bodies, the opening of arteries hod 
Charles the First, as he had been before to king labours 0^ those who precdled1iJihl«^l(tAihrut|jiih0lh 
Jamas^ and adhering to the royal cause upon the of the passage pf tho blood feptni tOtO 

breaking out of the civil wars, attended ms ma veiAs, and not from veins idco^ Ws 

at the battle of RdgehilU and then at Oxford, thu great fnan, may be ikke^llie^ the vilVesof 
arhceis,^ 10 164®, he va» incorpqr4yd M H Jn Vpins If ^e inject wr,’' laVs hf, *• ttito theses ca- 
lves fbp king got him cjpctedf^warden of Mextpn nals', it wiB nol past front ine hearty eowai-ds xhe 
etolkne m that louvcrsayt but upon the surrendeV- ^extircnlities, wlnfet'ft w conveyed without any im 
mg ohOiafitxtii tl^f; year altet to <h j arhaoient^ he pedinjent Ifirdugb fho vcips of the extremities t* 

i 
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Hiliet' tiy thii^ 

aim «iiiij!«ii% fern *0 n^y ol»taei#to ^1 
AM 4l Mf>^ £»»in ^ heart into the^ vei 

tM thjfite in fl Imttjr miltii 
"ir ^ bto^ |:fa«inng toi^Ards th4& ^xtremittaf , 

190^ to tha$i«hi«n they bad tn^de to 
* ' tffttAmto the dead subiect, riArvey re^\ 
coppnieiHiw tsf to observe what talces place m the 
IWtbiie of a mandarin of A spare habit “Ifahgah- 
Wtt he made above the condyie$ or the humerus, 
the i«fe iiwguiarly swelled vrhen its pres- 
thoAnn tsincontiderable, their diameter 
aeems^o be lar^r in some points than mothers:** 
theivnarrdwneSs, be was of opinion, was occasion^* 
cd<l)y the vAbB^es* If, ’ continues he, we carry 
the ^g<Lh{ fropi the bgature downwards towards 
the lirfads a^rmstabceto the flowmg^of the blood 
h perceived* which eafniot be surmounted , but, 
Ufa the contral^y, t{ie blood is puslied forwards by 
a hglit pr^bsm when directed from be^ow upr 
wa d» *• Tbe^stl‘tt1c!tui% of the heart itself hkewisA 
nilbrded additional proofs of the nW doctrine 
Of what ufHi^y wouim'«the valves he that are situ* 
ated abodf its onffee*^ Why should soinc open 
from witboti^'^wardliv and others from wiuim 
woitieard^f IB^^Uae, says Hfirvey, the foj*m«r fan* 
btate the entrance of the blood into thp heart, bhd 
prevent exttjf Ipid the lilutet permit the pas- 
blifodWt of the heart, and preVtnt 
its return ' this thA tmmonal Harvey 
^lucidateaaH bis mropositiobs decisive proofs, 
conbluuimA from each of 
dhem ^ ^ 

it is objected to fiarvey, however, and we are 
«fraid upon gi:M go^nds, that he was too a^a 
nemus of dlsttpcHon on aCcoutit of his4(HC0\i,ry, 
littd ths^ he parsed over m silence the utmes of 
Various oohtetnpomV and atitccedi ut physioltr^ 
!», whose cftiaerVactonanild ospcmitnts were m 
“{^felComCidebe^With hijK wn, and l^d directly 
td|i that luU d^cloiure the merit ot which 6 
certainly dpt td Ihms^ Smetus, jCoiumbus, 
Vsi»^e4is,.i&^ Cd^l^bs^'^wl^re unquestionably 
Wmrtiwjpf Mi^qiioted, yin he bps taken no no- 
iib^itrsf botd^ith tabditi^ that eleh 
ieeh fhSe four principal objects of the 
€ircbbipj»b Servetuf the Victim of Calvin, had de- 
acdibii^!^^pas$ajfe ot the blood from the r^rhe veu- 
diticle^fohebear^ idto the lung^ had considered 
jtoMhis^entric^e as impermeable to the 
dCi^ ihe entrance ot inspired 
^ of the lungs, Its transit thince 
eins, tancT ics passage to die 
^'ith the blood that flowed 
aiumbus h'ld clearly asrertam^d 
cdlac^on, :>scus had desedh^ 

5 of the vaKes Of the heart, 
er io|;Otmcd thAta eilher of 
uf^heir discoveries in proijtf 
^li eprpdreAi circulation, and the 
eh fh veins' a^^ct which was 
j|Li^ VAPCCiments of Vesabus 

the circiilatiOn of 
be l^jC- 
thoce*' 
vlAp ve% 

•cd 



imptaik 

fuby ^ i 'u 

^ Ibe «*eN» flm, nemrly 

^u in ElfrOpe^hasf|M$ded ehatomis«s%f^^ 
gv«Ad& fepdtaiwi«4»emam?^ AHimmii 
iMemetbroeiSk^^Hiiffbore/ dhfvel^^ Xeweh*^ 
hoeck, Malpightt 

Window, foivd bistWfi#idiiiiii»bkr of those whb 
have enlq^itsened thie a«iwApfj>enatomy itt^he 
seVet»>.eeAth cehtiiyyi the Ai^biMxth, the fpl-i- 

lowing are 'pisth^ttiahisd < 

Morgagtii, Wipter^ ^arpai><jSo«»!^erw^»^ 

the Monr^i the uud Crmcbhimk ^ 

Fortunat^ anatontf^fisf^tibw ^ 

come an indispetehhir^ soiepcn 

and throughpSf wV hAve ev% whdre d^ 
tmgiiistied teaAfefi^ Wtt AWdSt^lybialii^ toi^> 
stock Of ^ ^ 

Yet tb'e ika* 

meneis»uCe|(*4tt4;shs^%^w^^ that 

wbile^very kmimimMm been given t& a 

refbf mdUnu oiitte#4p|iiSeal language of botany 
and chemisfrvyy^hef|lliV>flrbt has, m consequence^ 
obtained no degree of*peifection, and the 

second haC < very considcrAbly amelwirated 

aiAd while nwneiAiotry is every day 

estopping a ^pai^ of jarpoft, and a'sunwng A 
more dednhp smd classical vocabulary, every at 
tCmpf^OWards reforming md purifying the tech^iL 
oology of evety branch of the medicAl art, in* 
steal! of being encouraged, haiB been rather re* 
petled and rented, and with mpect isoUiede- 
piartnitnt of anatomy, we arc at tnis niomeiit m 
the usw oi the same crude nomenclature m regard 
to m more important principles, v hich was put; 
forth m Its oariiest infancy Every vkcus, and 
Idmost every Vessel, has been accurately traced 
and the use Of 'ilrtwwt every organ accurately de* 
jtcrmmed, or plaiWibly conjectured, but the Aw* 
sruagi of the science is barbirous, inadequate^ and 
iqdccisTve, founded upon no common system^ and 
miikifanou^ generated from an heteroi^eous 
association of Hebrew, Creek, X«afin, Arabic, and 
modern X>unepean terms, soinebjP^v* pngla, ml 
faintbinCs illegstimatdy interxuaridhd by a nu*'* 
ture m the i»ame word of iwn^ distinct tongues oar 
dialects 

S<;ei^e tf 

The human body is composed of aoUds and 
iluuis physiology, aa a general scimiee, Conieni- 
plates both anatomy, as a branch only of phy 
sM>*ogv,.i8 conhued to the former, jh# latter, Ante* 
ccd&uiK to dissection, being too VonsidAi’Ably d»- 
sipatec, or cransfm mod in thew truturn, M remkr 
them cb cces of fiklpahte conteruplatsekr 

i he St Uiis ot ihe human body aremtthar hard or 
soft, rtiie may be bi lefly divided into * ^ 

t Csteology^ or the doc rmc! of the bo^i^ r 
a* Myology, r< of the muscles. 

$,^Angio)fogy$ >. of the veasAb* ' 

4 Meorofogy^ oftNmawmaWrstti^ 

tiittic sy«cvhi4 * 

5 bptocbtKrJogy . Of tW 

getMdmaWiOf the 

body m#fiedvAdp|»wtim^^ 

vbiuvros ■* V ;• f ‘If M jf A« j,, -vn'it 

^iogy^Bursali^y, Met^, 
aiw w. mmr 0 oifs^ m 

«*el^ fie^ 
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«f flifwl of Uonei? , aji4 Wy^ 

ffrolo|ry, or the doctniw} oC tfee 
UtMe or no refcwreiKO to Ui« «r/ af 4its e *<>» the 
|pfz?i«r oAAnot ho do^Uoped by the hi ifc» end the 
totter mm evedo ite power ChoedroloOT Am 
9y|ultltPu>togy» the dootnitte of and iigA* 

meotWk are nHturally UrencUus of,MvolPKy» or 
Qateology; these two sub&tabci.s bemg mere ip 
purrei:uMMes to lK>Ae nr pnnscje, pinAmy of n 
muddle nature end serving (he purpose of uuit- 
iQg the one to the other* or of rendering bone 
ilitpVftoble Opon bone , they Ore for tlu most part 
bnny membrme wtthont a Onleateous 4^po»tc# 
Buisaiug^ -md Adenctogy* the dmnne of mucous 
pniu Ims and glands, arc» ut like stunner, distinct 
pet IS of htslaiicliMology or of tint past of Angio* 
fogy wbseh c msdtatCA Uu secernent system they 
either ferreting <rgm##or re^er^oirs of a se- 
creted duKlji or subserve both purposes at tlm 

Our syllebtift Is* therefore# m it* arrangement 
^p'^t and sunpMitedw hut we teue* not smfKoper* 
ly 60 , ami wiU* ttt» eUmk of e» ejtciaion 
of what -ippcars to oa en^uphofiMaary and super- 
JIUOU3 divar caii<m we upvr pUdl y # 4 to the out- 
lines of which It consists »> 

oiirococY, oanociafUa oe rue hohes 
B om 'I aic h ird, compact* ihueaible* and insen- 
sible subbt4iiu«<, composed of earth and gluten# 
w htc h support and iorm the statute of the body# 
defend its vi6«.i a, and adhesion to its muscles 

The substance t f b uusisof three Linds c.om- 
pact, as m the bodies of the long bones , spongy, at 
in the extremities of the long bones, and retrcUr 
Ur, called also (lie c intclli of hones, os in 
viuee ot bones which have maitow < 

fhe figure of bones is various, yet tbcjrane 
mostly divided, from their shajre, into bro^d lUid 
fUt, tong and round# and vyiiudricai bones X ong 
and irregulai shapi^t bones ai e divided luto a body 
and eatrcmiUcs# and flat bones into body and 
margms 

Bones arc variously named, some from their 
situation, as the frtKiul, paii«t4il, occipiul nasal# 
malar,' &c , othus irom their fmire, as the eth- 
moid bone, Clasnli, os cuboides, mviculaic, ti- 
hia, f and some friAn their use a^ the spJiav 
ooid bone, the maaillai v boiu the fenut, 

I he proccs»es and cavitits ot bone arc named 
after thtu figure, as the acetabulum ofThe os in- 
nommatum, the odontoid proce^ of the second 
cervical vertebra, the coi aciud process of the sea 
puh. IS^c , or Irom thar ust, as the trochanters of 
the tiiigii-boae, or rrom then situation, as the na- 
sal, palacmiL, oihitar processes. 

It a process be lar^, and ot a sphcnril shape. 
It 18 termed somctim«?v the caput or head, if the 
head be jfiatteacd, it takes the name of a condyU 
Other processes are tt rmed masit ml, or mamniil- 
lury, from their rc ciublaiK c to a nipple, styl(j|^d 
and (oracoid, itom their smnluude to a s letto or 
the baaL of a crow, some spmous, which appear 
like thorns others derive their names from tlieir 
direction, as the longitudinal, perpendicular, ho- 
oblique, transverse procet^es 
Them IS a kind of eminence peculiar to bonee# 
celled an efsiphysis, which should be distinguish- 
ed from an apophysis, the latter being aotluof 
more tMn « xwoitew , while an ep&ph) sis is a part 
Qf a bone connected to the same beme by an in 
tervening camlage, thus the condyles of the 
th^tboneaif s^iddare ernpbyscs, and arc eep«P 


Bonea. support end stature to the body# dep 
fend Its viscera, awT give adho>ioa to its mui* 
cles 

Whepthebonesaredcpiived of then soft, parte, 
and hung together iti then natural situation by 
means or wire the whole w termed an ircidctal 
skeleton when they arc kept tn^ethe^ by me 109 
dt ihut hgmnmti, they constitute a natuial ske* 
Icjmii 

of $ht Bonfitw 

JVW 

Os frontis 1*- X 
Ossa parieialia % 
Os occipius « 
Ossatempi^haa 

X 




n 




flic bones of the cranium# 
or skull 


ni he bones of the face 


Pentes# or teeth 


Os ethmoides 
, — sphsmoides 
fOssamaMilana 
supOnora 
<-.jugaUa 
-*«nasaha 
lachrymaiia 
— palatma 
—I sppnglpsa 
infcriora 
Os vomer 
maxilUte 
^ inferior 
Tnrborcs f— 
Cuipidati — 
BuuspidOs 
Molares — 
.Sapientrse — 
Os hyoides 


Bone of the tongue, or 
Btme^ of the internal enr, C*^®* ^ 

ihstem- joMwrbKufeiu, 
ponUbonc tSupid#. — • 

i C Cervical y 
Veitebrsf • - ‘Jftorsol — i« 

CLumhar-** S 

$acnun ^ t y 

Os coqcygbf f-p — I 

zz-zi 

The pelvis Os^sy innonunata a 

S CUviculsa % 

I Scapulas «i#» a 

Ossa bumcn a 

5 0in,a ^ a 


The shoulder 
Ihe arm — 
llu fore -um 


f Carpus, or 
wnst 


The hand < 


rXhe thi^ 


f Ra^t , -V- a 

I 

g 

I -v. ^ 

C-*-uneifornniH^ n 


The leg — — 


Mctac^rpiti, — 

VhaUnges ^ 

Ossa femorjji 
\Pateilf» -r 


Ilium 
( Fibuim 


rxerfus 


T he foot < 


j frtUn ibe leuuir^ 
(>hy*esi ht the adult 


1 liese epiphvses beooinia 


Metataiaus 
^Fhahug^ — •*- 
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bopai c»f the thumb gru^ ^ . 
4 40c» fotmd *— ¥**5 , 


The (ilceletflin i« divided into head^ tntnk, and 
^Mamitids. 

. TheBmi, ^ 

There » a great variety in the shape oif the 
of mdiyiduaU Ibe head of fc»na(e» is 
d^ifiate^ the in««rtions of the^ vaifous 
xnuacW of the face are iio& so^ttfOqgjy marked 
Th^^ramaiof difTeient pattmis a^M? vary^ in t^te 
H^nexAllty of ^ropeana the shape is vibltmg in 
ihe Turk and Algerine it la rohtfd$ intd m the Chi- 
and I attar broad rlie eraiMuin of the Af- 
rican IS flattened on the forehead, apd the teeth 
and chin are ^tended forward The shape of the 
Head of the Astatic^aaid Anvencannegto also vafies 
considerably from time ^ueopean 

The head la divided iioto the crantum» Or skulls 
and lace ^ / f 

riie ahape of die adult emninm n in general 
aphencah mit thesna is great variety in skulTs Khe 
iupenor partis ci1oh«d| m some tmsatch is greater 
than m othert antoooriy it is more or less fl ii^ 
tened, postenotly more pi less rounded, but »U 
ways considerably mom convex than on the tato- 
r parti at the sides the» cranmm is flattened. 
There are a great number of processes and depres* 
fions on the under surface, so as to render it very 
m iS i-lar in its appectirpiHrei * 

1 he adult erantum u> emnposed of eight bones, 
une Os frontts, v^hkh fbmnA the ibreitoad « two 
ossr panetaha, situated at the vp|ier part and^ 
sides of the head^^i:wo osSa temporum, placed 
below the parte|al bones , one occtpital» forming 
the back part of the headf one sphstnoida^ 
placed in the middle Of the bans of the cranium , 
and one cUimoid ^ne, situated behind the root 
Of the hose^ Fdr a nuure paroculai det^cripnon of 
vyhioh sec theso J^espcOtikc bones under their alfflia- 
ariangempili^ai /awriKd itnff, 

^sup^ipir part of a skull cx- 
teruAllyi several jngs^ltnea arc observable, called 
sutuaca that t whion > extends frpmf one temple 
aerOwoVer the head to tha othei teinpio is termed 
^ coronid shturej it unites the frontal bxone to 
the two parietal that which pioctcda from be* 
binds otw oar upwards across to the other, is the 
dC|Cipkm,>0r lampdoidal <,uture, it unitcj the oi ci 
' two parietal and the sutuic 
V the ctuwn of the head i < m 


^ these sttturttt^fhene ?«vferal pixntnfv 

hkneei upon tbe upper part of thn cranlnm; two 
\ jAf$h« feontai ltofi% one immediately over ea«h 

Toial eye between it mid for suture^ one4n IbO mldsfle 
of each parietid bone; and one the middle of 
tbtoccimcal tkene point out^the centre of oedd* 
Oatioa of those bedten ^ ; 

Vpon the imertrtli suxdace of the upper part of 
thecrtmum cherefS ainmdserof grooves^ m «n 
arborescent fortes these are made oy the sjsmous 
artery of the dura matdr 1 he sutures are here 
teen in the form of^a hne^ not dove-taihBd, and the 
wliole surface appears more polished than the 
external j ^ 

a» It IS sometimes called, t^!eim£afia, are compos- 
ed of an extemahai^ an tirtettial table, which ^e 
of 1 compact stf^nrtb^and df Aimongy imervrti- 
ing substances tliomedinbhmni, or diplee 
The internai surtnee Of Ibo basiaof the ertmum 
IS dji^ed nartoeihy lnh^^^«nrtttsiderabled«^ 
presAions, adaptedkiSWitho^^obes txf The bram and 
eerebelWu IheHtrtb^enrtrrty^ sue immediately 
over the ipfbiei, Ahduare sepmated from each otlier 
by ^ obrtOMKjrtameuc^^ above the root of the 
nose, Called ersrthfgalti Inmvediately before this 



the coionei uniting the two 
^alitd the sagittal These aie 
aoitietttfles twmeo Uie true sutu»e% to distinguish 
'diem irtmitimvb spurious or squamous, \vh cli arc 
one on each side of the cranium, cmci d 
^%t#frhm thelemple backwards, m the form ot an 
^d unttin|r part of the temporal bom to 
{ rtrt parietal /^estd^ a these two sutures two other 
tlMt^itsare to Im noticed, tlm one bdoi ging to 
m iambdoidatlid^ ofbm to the squamous suturf, 
i5n fact,' cnntrtrtkiaofts of them the one is 
4 idiE^dibtaSmeiitomhntnrae^{naino8rt,theaihera 
, d^tttentum si|inrte kppminldalnh 1 here are, some** 
t|eif!a»onA ^ bOhes obscry- 

igd jrmr.t>e^«£Se irt^i^aui^es , these are 

t.aHedoi'ucukttrtquetn Wiwmiana 

1 lieobie^ uHc whkb pamtton of 

tb^rtiatiium into su nrtny |9iecm#^^cems to )# to 
"" the o^siflcation iTec l»j!thi^iduieO;setV6> 

rte nuaiore^to preycui the »pi« cj#d3ra*> 
Jie fromeht' to a w t cr 


ennnence^ Wlm imtntbhole, called the foramen cae- 
cum{^ axid'Ose^aCli ssde of it ire a number of per- 
forttipns, rtbJeh transmit the olfactory nerves 
into IV trt»e, they are called the foranuna cri- 
brota.:f^passing backwards, there arc two round 
holes, near each ocher, one going to tht bottom 
of each orbit, these axe for the passage oi the 
Optic nerves, and are called foramina optica be- 
Wfimi these holes there is a small cavity, which 
admit the end of one 8 little Anger, surround- 
ed bp four processes, two of winch are anteriori 
and two posterior, these are termed cltnoid pro- 
cesses, and the cavity m their middle, which con- 
tains the pitmtarv gland, the selU turcica Under 
each anterior clinoid process is a considerable As- 
sure the foramen laeerum orbitalesuperius, which 
communicates with the orbit, and transmits the 
thud, tourth, the iirst branch of tire flfth and the 
sixth pair of nervCs, and the ophthalmic artery 
Beyond this Assure proceeding backwards there 
is a round and then an oval hole, the first is the 
foiamen rotundum, through which the sefCoiid 
blanch of tJ>e fifth pair Of nerves pa,sses, the 
other, the foramen oiaJe, is for the passage of the 
thud brand) of the fifth pair of nerces Con* 
t guoiis to the fnr'imcn ov lie 4« a small hole, the 
foramen spmovmn tlirough wliuh tJiovpinous ar- 
tery of the du-a miter enton Let Ween thefo- 
1 in> u ov lie tnd the ]>osttrior clinoid process on 
e^cii Mdt of tiio sella turcica, there is a consider- 
able ragged apertuie, the carotid canali^ which is 
panl} hlkd up with carti^a^o in the freash subjjeet, 
and is ioi the entiancc of the carotid arrtty as^ 
the exit of toe gibat intercostal nerve^ A pi^jeet- 
xng pox cion of bone next presents itself, called the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone; it has upon 
Its posterior surface an oval opening, the meatus 
auditonuvintciaiius, through which the neive fov 
the Qrgaii'>of lieanW, and the facial nenrt, pid4 
ceed Immedrafoly^hi^ this is an irrfigtiiatvoval 
opciung, formed^by the juncuon of the acci|>M»i 
wiiii the bemporid bohA, thiait the foranmmlnce^ 
rum m bast craau s tbrotugh the anterior pant of 
this opening pasrts the exl^th paur pf and 

the ^ ostenpr pan rraiuinus me bfood 
lateral sums of the dura >itiacer, rt 

marked by a deep groove leadl|lg*o^eld Awaiirtxt 
laci^rumi into the yugubtajaem ^The pdrtaed of 
bone which proceciit backwarfljB from the posie<^ 



anatomy 


Irlnr I1U110S4 betwrtM the j^etrouft por^ 

^ Ih/ ItsAlporM botu^ x$ the cuntifdita 

<^the occi|rital it H « 6 mie«> 

*«vliat Mlowad fot' rffcftption of the fbea«i 0 a 
obfthhgsita* «rli|ch^k«e upon it At the bottom of 
tbi« ^oe06t of bo 0 e it a <oti«ideral>le openmj^. 
calbta the forameo mjignam ooeipitaje; it traot- 
tn^% thO fixiztsil marrow, the vertd>ral arteries, 
and the aeeetsOry owes of Wi!1m, and a process 
of the second wrtebr»<of the neck hes in its an- 
lienor part Between thisi^pemng and the fora- 
men kcerum m b&si crank is the foramen condy- 
4 <Hdeum anterius, which gives passage to the ninth 
or liiigual pair of nerves Beyond the great occi- 
pital ioramen is a cniCial eminence, tb which pro- 
cesses of the dnm makr ere attached , the hori- 
samtai emiaeiior separates the two supenor occi- 
pital cnvibeatom the two inferior 

The bimes' of the shuU of a fents at birth are 
lar^more numerous than those of an adult, for 
ntmi^of she ptooessei of thoktieeai'c^ epiphyses 
m the lamer t thus the occtmtil bone consists of 
fbur poniom«me/iphambiiMbll^i«^ There 

are no socures m thecrabilptti 'df fht Cstns Tlie 
pnetai bones ami the coa- 

lesce untti the thiPdyear» ipthacknfbra that pe- 
riod there is an obvious interstice, eommoUly 
called mould, and scscdtilkiSitn the fontanel, or 
fona iHibatilis. There u alsoa^dftudlef SpaCei oeea- 
sionaily, between the occipitalandpanenlir bones, 
termed the posterior fontanel These spaces be- 
tween the bones are filled up by the dura mater 
and the external integuments, so that, dunOg 
birth, the size of the head may be Icssen^^llbr 
at that time the bones of the head, upon 
penor part, are not only pressed nearer 
other, but they frequently lap one over antjlhhf, 
to dimmish the size dunng tlie passage of the head 
through the pelvis 

Otiroitiis, er Frot»taUy situated in the anterior 
part ot the skull, foiming the forehead and upper 
part of the orbits , of «i semicircular shape, and 
when detached from the other bones of the cra- 
nium has some icsemblance to a cockle slielL Ex- 
ternally, where it forms the forehead, it is very 
smooth and convc^i, but below, where it assists in 
forming the orbju, it affords several processes and 
Cavities The inner and concave surface of this 
bone IS turned towards the brain, and in the cen- 
tre of Its interior part ts the ethmoid bone, which 
s placed at the top of the cavity of the nostrils 
It sometimes Lonsists ot two portions, in con- 
sequence ot the sagittal suture being continued 
down through its middle to the nose This is 
more frequent in females than males Its pro 
cesses are, two frontal eminences, which mark the 
centres of ossjhcation, two frontal tuberosities, 
wimh are situated over the frontal sinuses $ two 
superciliary ridges or arches which give origin 
to the frontal muscles, and wliose extremities are 
called the angular or orbitar processes, behind 
each eiitemal angular process the surface of the 
bone IS cbnsiderably depressed, fdr the situation 
of a pan of the temporal muscle, an external fron* 
tal spine, upon which the ossa nasi rest, an in- 
ternal tront^ spine, to which the dura mater ad- 
licres, and two orbitar plates, which separate the 
orbits £rcuti the cavity of the cranium 

Us cavities are, the cerebral, which contains 
the afHeeior portions of the hemispheres of the 
brnut, a large notch- between the orbitav plates 
fbr the^ttsation of the cribriform plate m the 
athmtnd bone , two frontal or pituitary sinuses 
mi)ua the bon^, aboveilit root of fhe nose , they 


are «lS|ayi*te|Ht«ttdabya thill bony paitrtidli, «B4 
open bf twosmaU holes into the nostriU, of wipeii 
they form a pert; two orbuar cavities, in wfaicfi 
me two dSpresttpos for the situation of the lack*- 
rymal gland* ^ h^toh in each superciliary ndgn 
'for the tro^ler of the superior obhque muscie; 
a superciliary foramen^ through which passes n 
small artery from Witbm the cranium, together 
with a branch of theBfth pair of nerves to be dis« 
tnbuted to the imiscks and nfteguments of the 
forehead; the anterior orbitar f«»ramen, which 
aBords a passage to a branch of the ophthalmic aot- 
tery, and a small twig of the fifth pmr of nervee 
ittlo the nose, this foramen is sometimes formed 
by the junction of the ethmoid bone with the fron- 
tal, the posterior orbitar foramen, whtoh it smaller 
than the former, and deeper in the orbit; a de- 
pression behind the middle of the anpercihary 
ridge for the situation of clie lachrymal gland , 
the loramen csDcum, situated below tne bqgtn&ing 
of the interna] frontal ipmc ^ 

Tlie frontal bone is connected with the two pa- 
rietal by meani of the coronal suture, with the 
two ossa nasi, the two superior maxillary bones, 
and the txfo lachrymal bones, by means of what 
is called the transverse suture, with the tphwnohl 
bone by mlans of harmony, called harmoma ipos- 
Doidalis, with the Othnuud bone by liarmonia 
ethmoidalts , aud with the ot jugale by means of 
suture 

The use of the frontal bone is to constitute the 
forehead, pituitary sinuses, part of the orbit, and to 
^contain and defend the anterior lobes of the brain 
Ofsa Pofutalta cfitied Ozi» ingmaitt Oua ^- 

itjpUts Osja 

Situated one on each side of the superior pare 
of the cranuim, and considerably convex and 
somewhat quadrangular Each bone is distiit<^ 
guished into an external and an internal sosfoee, 
and four angles, vis the frontal, spluenoidal, 
called also the ipinons process, the occipital and 
maitoidw Tthm'a sexmeircular ridge, from which 
the fomporal mmiQle Ooriginates , and a foramen 
pbrietale, which Is near the sagittal suture, and 
transmits an artery and p Vein of the dura mater 
Upon its mf:^nal surfttce are the grooves of the 
spinooA and when the two bones are 

united, u a deep cavity extending along the 
sagittal for the ion^tudinal smus or the 

dura mater t 

Each parietal bone is connected with IkfidloW 
by me'ins of the sagittal suture, Wth the IS!<ontaj 
bone by the voronai suture, ipith by 

the lamlidoidai suture; and Wtpoml by 

the squamous suture ^ ^ \ 

I he use of these bones is, to fiw khopUpenOdl^ 
part of the cranium K 

Ot ocetgttit cfdltd alte Ot hmtlart O Ok 

ntrvosum 

Situated in the posterior part of the head, ami 
IS somewhat ot a quadrate obiong shape* The 0km ^ 
teroal surface of tlie occipital bone is kldi 

very irregular, serving lor the attachnsedti^j^iim^ 
veral muscles , the inicnor portion of tb* bodi hr 
stretched forwards like a wedge, an4ni\llKl bttse 
of this projticang portion are tWOixm^ih^ 
serve for the articuUtKm of the Imad^sfh thO’msi 
vertebra of thdneck It# pvpcimMk th^ 

pxternal surface The ocmpkdT thberdoi in the 
middle of the bone to which the hgarnmttum nu- 
ebm adhere# » n transverse spine, procewhng from 
each dik of the tubercle, to which the trapeams 
nod d^bpJexus muscles are attached a lesser 
monfiNtrsp spme, below the former, for the inser- 
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,-CflWalEttrtfc m faftsltan 
«liaa««ii^l»«ll)«^ gr«sit forfinmm ijipm' 

pj:oc08s#» m . 

|«|io ,tJif flwt of ihe 

lulled An 'limml 

petK^tliraAch 0v«» tp 

i ^ wi«tm Mgifttim 

lU C4V|ti«i.sirf, dim lolmmil 
» throm# wtoo 

iiMo tiie tbm ^f%mh^\ mrtmnoB 

spirntfiti c|ie «i!aifiitim4 

lor f be pMsmp 

a il^ilffg^al p«it«lj:iminirci8; two |i<»tmrior (SOur^ 
for<iitoimi^(%l»t«:h avemo^etumei wmm«K 
s^asmiCOiof 4^♦^jpwap^t*^l veurmtp tJNf la^ 
xal sinus , two tiotiCital wbiOli» mth two «^n»4 
' " tieospofcdllpiims^l^twi^he 

e A 
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Ci#r ew»(i ‘ 


iDirtoltii, kwbot fii 

1 ^ 0 '^. .. 

4 ^ 1 ^ ibO' 4 ^U «£ 


lyirtUm »09tsig«cf 
tbe injftuMw 

4^1^ %m «mU ottbrn^MfewaffUiOr n eonaidei> 
44ogropvm liNidiikg uotcbt^m wte<.b 

tbd ^Hie fotorpol mr» 

lour WKMidltrajuie liiWMd 

by tbp cniaal tpif)|e)[ two wip^aior eootam dim 

p^erior lubes ul the UraiOYand tbe two in£wj«)ri 
fjbe two tb® i ij, 

ocespitd booe ^ j^F tbe 

topi pmm toitb® 4pMmi4m^ 

% syi|o»tO(Kts»'b^je 

Knbes tb® 9 l iw^aiMito iidnator-* 

lut itw yopidi 4w»Fi9«bowteo0W% Wttb, t^it4tw--«sji®4 

l|l%AliMsd^WOtefniaiira.i tJl# 

by 9 yxi 4 esmo«ia^ 
to tonttutt^e 

Ti<AOr— 
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cratM 

l^^re very ifregM^ir. ««<i 

«jO m bat Witb it> WiUgs ex- 
alat tuapresy wbo»e a'v 
f ,{> 0 rttOE| of the wwbit, tiie 
rg upon it 9 t ponton of 
br>iiu». ai^d the whole ex«> 
\ by tbe teqiipwral 

Two «pitioi|s pro 
If mriww i-KWfitcr iwo^ecttcg: 

spsirtosun 'ibe sph’^-. 
i|lii process, wptm wbkb tbe 
$, tw0^ pt<.rjgoid proeeom, 
ttpgrttiaM vm a loot npd 
Obe eatsrnal* 
f murfaee to-the 
, npjdNfii^i^nuesnel 

^rhWptCh 


: <6t 1 

pit>c«tl(|il, «Vir««a 


two jfwb^igt^lp 

prfti$M^4 one betWffWi ammib ^rMeramJ 
WipCfAfor tbo rpeepboil ol'w pfttt of wf 

Uipei tiWo WmA ( 

aaOlad the pter^^ 4 t Iw^tbn ««*«» 

of tbf pierygoma 

puri^t orVliuawbwi^^Olm^ WsTtWI 

Pfiwa 4 tpto pu^neiliieaf 

seHm toreima* wfeim b 

tpijtary^y^ $ optiWiii Ob* 

ea4,h cl«!K>i4pr«f**>i% wldmb ttawwowt-wNb 

ijfptjw nervjW5>^^1!w^4Jjt^ »o*f« 

tJi© pelU tntQit^ f*^-^ 

tenor < ‘ 


exW* 
^ssage*^ 
of berwi 
if tht^ brancbof the 
eptfiosa^ through wbicJi 
dura mater enters the 

IS connectedtwith all ibe 
wid^ the frontal^ the etb* 
I, «md the tworteroporai by 
end with (he occipital by synostosis it 
ed to the two cbeek bones, the two sof 
.lUi^ry boJies» and the two palate bcuiet 
y, find to the vomer by gomphosj*. 

^e of this bone is to form the basis of the 
p, to concur m fo-'jmng the orbits, the pim 
y sinuses ot the nose, the temi les, dee andi 
to *oni4)a the middle lobes of the brain 

J he Ofsa J emf if raita^ or Tentporrmf 

pf an irregular hguie, and situated at the sidea 
and inferior part of the eramum,<^ containing 
within ill m the organ of hearing £a< h bone m 
divided Uito a squamous portion; which is 4«t, 
and ior#t\s the sciuamuuf sutntSMpidd m wait of the 
side ot the cranium > ai4apW^alp*l^ymOme*> 
tunes termed the os petrpanASt^lih^eib^M very cr* 
regular, and is siuuted bipm* of the skull , 

It IS \ liard crage V i>rot,uUer«n|?*i, j*«ar% of a tfi^^ 
angular shape, «nd sniroui:^ the organ of hear^ 
uig , and belqw thik petrous pprtion ts a ooneave 
hugular prt^timg poctxoit, wWh forms a past of 
^h® latnl^Jdai sui^e Us processes 4iee, the eygb^ 
ma 1 C, whichv >a uh a process 44 ih* os jugmei 
fpuns the aygtmwb yobei or »r*h of thi* tem^esh 
underneath which the tempofsd musck moves, 
and frpm w hos* Ipw^r edjre several muscles of the 
|H<e arise, par^ulaily |he maneter au4 «yg«^« 
nvtic 4 pt mastoid 0 |: xnf^nmarWprocCiS, Vnich 
projects from uuder $ha ear^and has inseHcd luco 
it« anterior pau thesterna^lwdn^inastimdeus muin 
cle , fud into ita peuterkir part tWeotupMusi *ht 
obliquus, 4U]4{ltracli*|i^iiia$totiiauB^ !l^ stylOjui 
prpips^ whieU 1* itohg artd paused* ^ giFW 
origid t0>x hig^ns«nt of the PS hymd*w i^so^to^h* 
stylCHhyj^US, pi|!«fy^«*w» Am «yhx^gjoW 
stts iposcCe^ The^uagmal urm^k^wlucH 
iw^nds the mot of slyM ^ ' ’ * ■ 

process, 0 * ont*r bony " 

^ige, to which the 

lags of thift car am Ita fauitieai 

meatus anditortus exumnus, wht«iv leads 
Vitv pf ^ pr||4a of hearing , the meatu© 








,Wm it4k^<twti»%Mi22ii itaA 


pAU^rir ^ . it it»i &- hmiB> ^ wbn^ ^ tl» ^taqid, 

amiedmt of # ^PoiPtr between tke »y<fc A niimliw ¥ Jjf**^*t 

g0]|ile£i€y andjttny«,4nd voguiftl procesee^, which pert <itf th^litliiiorown fnriwlllo^ittWfy 8 iiitt#ee 4 f 

•¥ *«^ - :u « .!« ™ 


H^amrntfdin tlie^ 4 te by a aesare^intq whith 
tjbe i%amef!^ cha^ eoc^Urea to« nrticuiatfon of fhe 
loWcir jaw With «}it«. bone U iS%ed, a coodMierable 
more behiofl «h^ mii3to^l<pf04^ei frorti whkh 
t]^> digsiettu; ip^'usde iin»efir$ loframen 


the lomrer jaWtf ihe ethmont boo*- ^ . 

a aesore^inM whieh 'iho ethn^oiid bm « ttwilii to the im 

t articttlatmn of the tiie two oaeat €lf two etfpeript 

M. a consiOeraWe tbetwq patatifttt^ehe boae* and the vo* 

E>foel 8 a,frortiwhkh mer, by Jb#udi«tt»y ^iibr«l»aiiexeea«ve turft^ 
me Ibramen ertrfe- ^ the or^ of waell, ait 4 cwtttttiea part of tho 


tftyloid at^ maimd{ilP<N:dt«^ itWalm ta*h*^ «/ Me/etf# am fouftaen ^Sl ottmisjah 

»a^aedu^nfJ^o^»^tmtmtttthelae^^^ and couMst of those ^ 

fvei^the^ feJeea pigal^y ot^^tiflhMike'eavity^ jaw l he upper jaw lalbimedio^ imween oo^ 

aiahWM^ 4 ^ on ^ Ibm ^rt of the fom- ^a two superior maaillaryy two Uaiab two pat»^ 


ft Of the foftt- 
^pbf the m- 


tine* two jUgal or utalar, two tnfenior ipang^* tww 
iachrrmai, and the vomer^ whkh «iW oauted tty 




1^4^ on ^ Ibro phrt of the fom- 'viz two superior maarilary* two tsaiar^ two paia*^ 
tho^iM^r bf the m- tme* two lUgal or xiialar, two tufc^ vpx^^vm 
- m#wyt the ca- lachrymal, and the vomer^ wnkh arO ottiteo tty 

IWtaHliettl). tMlM a tetle Ae cranium, and intli on« anothcfv fcf JwmQi% 

^ and fhe undei jaw consists of one bone 

hod ter- Ihere is an obvious line, begintnUg at^lhO 
S gSffiuy h ffi Through temal aug'le of the orlni^ whiere the frontal hem 

artenes >s united to the cheek b<me^ which leade to the M|*> 
hSSiBiS^&jKl^’Of thein^ fenor openinf^ in the orbit, proceeds upwards iw 
i&rvk InteN the no^e, wliose root it cros^ and thep tra-mioo 

ve , run» the other orbit to the «ttemai angk i thiste oaUei 

and hfti-kiiiriMr^p.^^ dweg* tho transverse suture The otlior harmomee 

It termmaU's in eha ftelivity of 4*0 ea*^ the face are named after the bones which tiuey 

tympanum, tht m»U onrte, as the aygomatic, nasals paXatme 

Ltiiated wtthmtheelmih juonies^ A:c « « 

amterior surface of the pekK , . Oss0 MzxShrm &^pfi^ti^ ^ . 

a twig Of the poriio dura , Mkfw bOnet eituated m the anterior 

art of the lateral sums is receSB ssMdie mt of thje hice, and ^st ill forming the 

amoral booe is nnitefl to the jtojie. 0^, and Delate . SO thaf their shape is very 


costal nOTe, runa 

Qutwardi»-aad backwarW^bn Ihe^SOit^ dprec* 
tiou, until It termmaU's in ei^ ("^vhy of w eas^ 
calkd tlie tympanum, the hi4iit§^|iwk>pti^^a small 


calkd tlie tympanum, the hlifitS^ wtop 
foramen situated wtthm theekalh 
die of the anterior surface of the peiMli 
i(t receives a twig of the portio dura , isil 
which a part of the lateral sums is receh 
hach temporal bone is united to the ^ 


the squamous suture, with the occipihi M^M fe 
lambooidal suture, with the sphamoid 
bones by harmony, and with the lower jili 
arthrodia w 

The squamous portion consists of two tskM 
and a diploe, the mammary process, of cells which 




. ''i,r J'* ii 


^ dde of the hostt The otbitar or platti^ 
" pase of the orbit The malar, hf 
^ the chcak hone The alVfo- 

h ae% sitnatted ThonaUte. 
ityi, V A «pme, fonned hy th« 
<|K]h^%iUpon whlc^ the VO* 
its iSivities are, 
lasted also antriim High^ 
pitu%riu«» pi the b£ily 
orbittt and palate pro- 
the nostrils^ ?%s 
wundertheman^ 






K'St' >-T ^ 


cqmmunicate with the cavAty of the organ of 
heactug , acid the petrous portion is > erv hard add , ^ 
compact The use these bones u to contain th¥ 
the middle lobes of the brain* and the organ of mO^ 1, ^ 
hearings and tO’^onneur lo filming the temples ofriuy 
and the bmi «£?ihoeraaium 
t>/ ttjiptiudeum O* ^thnmJkk O4 ertbn^ 

4 ?Jf erikh}xi{k$ 

A foot*side b^e, lituated m the* anterior part The JaCiWytw^'tPjpfe^*^ 
of the basie of th4 sltUlI, behind the root of the and mtefnal part of tlq^ 
nose, and between the oibsts^ Its processes are, situation xif the luchrytnay 
a cerebral or cribriform plate. Which lies hon* nalw nasaiis, or ductus ad 
aontally above the root <tf the nose, wlthift the the tears mto the nostrxis, 
cavity of the cranium it is every where perfbmt- foramen, near the last to* 
fd by a niifliber of small foramina, through which passage of die al\eokr neryj 
|he ohEactory nerves pass into ^the cavity of the terror part of thop^l^ |» 
aosttilsf tnsta galh, a process somewhat carrespondiog notch m the 

lilw a cock's comb, which proceed# upwards from lary l>dhe forms the foramen p 
the middle of the cnbnform plate, and has nr forrm^n musivum, vbich ^ 
taehed to it the (ateSform process of the dura itka^ tinr palatum irervetmd artery , \ 
ter TWO orbitar plates, called also oSsa plane, Bach sqpermr maxtUai y 

endwiana papyracea, Which are very amooth es- tie feliaw, with the 
eetmOly* uud form ihe^iuner side of the Otbifs kehtyinal bone, tlm 

^beeebtuttt blhmotdkle, plate aaygousTTO^ jbgale, palatme^ e^^^aPPilMy 
cesa* or^rpendicUlar Uouna, o considerable bonO-* by harmony » 

StU^nfetas 4 tr^r><Wt. ‘(« «iUrte* sift « rfT T . 

•^enfiirifottn fcraitaauTa, «tuat!ed on e(ich jWe-of w «*»!• of «he fac»> "W n«*rJv r r * 






ANA t tVlkTY: 


TIi6 ptotmt^ are, th^ 

per arlueb A>rm8 part ot the orbit tm 

the sharp edge of the temple The inferior orbi* 
btry> opposite to the former, and coostjituthtg in 
part the b^ttuta of the orbit and the edge 6f tlie 
cheeh- The mtemal orhuary, whloh i3so forme 
« patirof tJjfe ^bit The maxillary^ bf width it 
lajbShed to the superior maxiltary bone&'< The ay- 
ootAatiOt which 18 joined to thetempor^ hone« to 
torm the *ygoma ^ 

The os jugaU is united to the frontal superior 
Iha^hary, epHWnoid, and temporal boite, bftil- 
ture. Its use is to asw^ sit furmtng the face and 
erbits* ^ 

Ofsaiitasif Ois&«a$alta^ sj liontu cf the 
Of a» oblong and quadrangidar shape, form-- 
td of a very compact substance, and placed cloke 
to each other m the superior andhmiddle part ^ 
the nose, in such a way as to form a strong arch» 
called the biidge of the nose 

In each bone may lie noticed an external and an 
inicmal surface, and four margins ;jrhere is 
always a small toramen ni each bone^r the pass- 
age of bl04><H^e$sels and nerres 1'hetr use m to 
form the b^id^e and oateroal part of the nose 
hach bone is connected wnh tts fellow, and the 
mpenor nUixdtary bone by harmony, bnd w«h 
the frontal and einmohJ by the rnmverse suture 

Orie lAC^tri^itkUoi w 

Two flat quadrangt^Mi' bones, rdsembbng some- 
Wliat the nail of the finger, situated one in each 
orbit at the ihternaT angle, and sleparatiiig the 
orbit f»pm the nostnis The' snrfitce towarc.* 
eye is concave, and hss a groove^ in which 
the lachrymal sac » Situated file iMerniil 
face IS conyex, and coV^WiSIt eome of 
eeii^, and part of the nofetril ^ 

Bach bone is connected with the 
mold, suptr or maxillary, and 
by harmony Their USe is 
the libvnnth of tl>e nose, in 
and to affiird a situation lOittKe 
€>x«» Jrpwwh/ls TsrrlSwM 

situated' in the^ ^ 

trijs, dnii 

They 

■> iai^fymW 

their shape situated in 
** thse no^e, from winch they 
orbits J he irregularity 
i^r!se toflRii ditHion into pa- 
navil, and or^ ital portions 
f, the paUit 1 pUte, which forms 
I of the root ot tl»e month 1 he 
which IS sumted behind the 
! basal process, w hu h arises per 
I; the pitUtc, and Lovcispa part 
^ 1 ho 0i h t try pro 

|nf the orbit 1 hey form 

Mlow the 8U]iepior 
mtwwllaty bMe, mirntor 

a^oagy bdblil l^hd ^ ik- 

The v^er is between 

tMthoo^ of tlih modib and 
sn the cavity of ihonosiHt^ into 

two ports it besp»'^s<Hi^’ the 

idc'i tha ti^ityaf the ^ ^ 





^ SapedotAy itiitijahsifti^ 

«yigt^ho§M| and tehtlphfhhlby 

tnl&iosTy With tll« hMHh? hhd 

tine bones by harmony , adtevioc^ it if'lMteted 
the cardUgitxHts septtiid df theme ' 

Mandibnla,, or Ibwer }a# oOhe, shaped eetne* 
whet hke a horscNkhoe, aifd <x!eu|Nes th$ itHerlOf* 
and anterior part, of the fhee Its proctisses 
two condyloid or atticuldtory, received ihfo ^he 
ardtsulatory c'tvitief ti the fehiporal boni^ Two 
coronoid, which ate shaYp-poihted, and gl^ 
hesion to the temporal mtfscles 1 he alVeolar, its 
which the teeth are The Symphysis of thd 

jnw, m the middle of the ehin Tbh i^nor mar^ 
gin, whose ends fdm khe aMes df tnejdw lie 
cavities arc, a semdimar liotchi benfrefed e^ Ctt- 
roitoid and i^dndyloid probees^ Ihtalvecdx, og 
cavities in which the teeth hhe'ISted^ TSso ppa- 
terior maaii|lify fbeandaa, imtf elfo^kadi angles 
on theinoer«€ot^{^hf feeilfiallfe 

the lower hweM# hiKO h 

in the 

which ednd^idl dbd imHe td’eho 

antenor mxm the external 

surface the EHhie^^elsh'eeeh side of the chm, 
from whehee the iSrtriry and herve again emerge 
upoh It i^amS the roots of the teeth 

Snaigio, constitutes the inferior 
scgmeii^of thet^avity of the mouth, and ^fibida 
a po^Miadhiesion to the mulcles ot the face, 
tongue 

’^l&ldweir jaw is united to the temporal bones 
“ ^ with the teeth by gomphosts, and 

Oh hvoides and other parts by sy ssarcosis 
[figlymiis joint of this bone wnh the os 
, IS formoci by the large articular cavity 
latter receiving the condyloid process of 
^ 1 ^ lower jstw In this joint there is a moveable 
imerarticnlar cartilage, wh ch is very closely con- 
nected to the condyloid process and the articular 
ca\ity by ligaments arising from thtir edges, and 
the WliOle is surrounded by a cajpsular ligament 
fixed to the temporal bone and the aieck of the 
condyle By the peculiar formiitimtr^of this joint, 
the lower jaw has many mot{o«)is i tbuA when the 
condyles slide forwards, the 1d#i^ ja# tlasses ho- 
nrOntuliy foewaids as tn tUb acfidn of bituig , or 
the condyles only may bebrotigbl forwards while 
the rest Of the jaw passes ba^Wards, as is the 
case when the mouth is open The condyles may 
aim shde alternately backwards and forwards, 
and tfffff ^^rsa, bO that while one condyle advances 
the other moves backwards, tunnog this body of 
the jaw from mde tb side, as in grinding tho 
teeth The principal use of the mterarticular 
cartilares stems to be that of securing the articu- 
lation by adapting themselves to the aiflerent in- 
euuahtiesin these several motions of the jaws, and 
to prevent any injuries from friction 
7%g Cavtfw forihcd by tbt B»ncs the Sace and 
Cramum 

Aie, the orbits, nostrils, mouth, in which ar^ th« 
teeth, the fauces, m the anterior part of which is 
the os hyoides, and the cavity of heanng* situated 
in the tempo! at bone 

The orbits are two cnnOidal cavities, situated 
under the forehead, and on bJth si^ o| the root 
of the nose The angl^ of tfyi orbit* hre called 
conthi 

The nostrilsare two pyramidal cavities situated 
under the anteuOC part of the eiantum, In th* 
middle ot the biceiL and covered enter rrly by ^ 

JJCSC 


A N 

^ of Ifcow cav»ue$w to ^orm a situftctoo 
lor tb« or^aiiof ftod tKe pituitary meift* 

W-anoof^Ec and to serve also for speedii 

and respAr^fon 

The ea^ty of the mouth is situated hetween 
the upper and undft javr*aad covered laterally 
and aateriprjiy in tho fr««h subject by the cheehi 
and posterjUrly it » continued ipto the 

* 3 fb 0 two supenor tnaullary bones and 
the patatme portidos of the palate bones form 
the suj^cnnr part of the moittn, and ancefiorly it 
la^osed by the teeth 

The teeth are hard bones, pattW covered wsth 
a peauhar substance, caUed enamel, and ^tod one 
after m the upper and under jaw, in auch 

a manner, that m the adult there are aiueen be> 
to each 

^ fiefiap tpoth IS divided into^a ctown, which is 
cQV^f % enamel « f neck* or the part tm 
btfcod by the and fk root, aUq called the 
f^ip^^whioh unhidden Wj^in |ha socket 

wisures, cua- 

The jard etgh* i|fc mfigber » foar m each 

jaw, they are sdoated in the mouth 

and are fbu apd sharp dd||^4 #P)a« lo cur the 
food , the room or ai*e. supple j ihose of the 

upper j iw arc fixed 0l:^oe|y biwksya^s, so tliat 
they generally cover a sihau part of the iqcuors 
<yf the undei jaw ^ 

The tooth on each side of the inci^rsjs( called 
cuspidatus, or canine, they iponsequeatly are fot|r 
m number The fang these teeth 19 MOgki %dd 
goei* a considerable way m the jaWf especially th# 
two of the upper j tw, which wer<^ Aippmed tpM 
to the eye, and are therefore called the eyt^aeth , 
i he oral p'lrt of the cuspidaci is round^^ fpd^ 


then end pointed, as their name impl es 

’ ' ■ bung sttimtod ^ or lumbar vmeb^ 


The bicuspidcs are eight, two 
next to each cuspidatus, they appear at botbesi^ 
trcmiues, as if they were formed by the junction^ 
cf two incisors 


atomy. 

and which form the immediate organ of heatmgp 
belong to tfie division of Splanchnology 
mTruni 

Of the skeleton is divided into the spine, chesty' 
loins, and pelvis* 

TMe itfititt hat mim ^/gnomtttatntu Cdumna tpiuedu^ 
C(tltnnniwrtthrdu Ikeea^Uhmlu Spinadorst 
It IS a long, bony, and cartilaginous hollow 
column, extending from the occipital bone of the 
head down to the os sacrum^ ia.t]ie posterioi part 
of the trunk In the neck if projects somewhat 
forward to buppoct the head, which would other- 
wise 1 cquii e a greater number ot muscles 1 Iirough 
themrliulc length of the thorax it is Carried in a 
curved direction battkw 11 ds, and thus adds coa- 
aideiably to the cavity of the chest In the loina 
the spine again projects lorwards m a direction 
With the centre ut gravity 
Ihe spine IS formed of twenty four bones, called 
vsi tebi which are very luumateJy connected to- 
gether 

i he vertebras, from their situation with re- 
spect to the neck back, and loins, are divided into 
cervical dorsal, and lumbar , and each ot theso 
classes have particular characters 

hach vertebra is divided into surfaces, margins, 
a Ixidy, processes, and cavities 
Ihe cervical vertebras are seven in number, 
thmr bodies are smaller, and ot a firmer texture 
than the other vertebrm The transv rse pro- 
mises af e short and bifui cated, and there » a fo- 
rfimm in their b uw peculiar to them foe the pa*- 
sage of the vertebral artery and vein 1 he spi* 
no^ processes are also forked, are shorter than 
the other vertebrse, and are much more 
inChnod downwards The obhque processes are 
deserting of that name than euher those of 


«if>the cervical vertebra* difiTer 
lrMtha«e#t thf) first IS called atlas, it has no 
tK» 4 |r« AOrnphtmit processes, but forms an arch, 
the molares are twelve, and situated three a|. imCjrounds the dentiform proem 

the extremity Of each jaw The fangs of these vertebra Instead of upper oblique 


arc \aried , tho^eof the under jaw have two, and 
those ^ the upper three I heir oral extremiuea 

irq fuHipf irregularities, so that they aie able to 
^nnd the food between them i he two last mom 
lares are distinguished by the name of dentes s i- 
pieptise , they aie always the last that appear, and 
not unfrequently the first which decay their 
fangs are <iquc»zed, as it were, into one 
The teeth are fixed in the alveoU of the jaws by 
gomphoBis, so that each tooth fills up its appro 
priate socket, u hich is separated from the next by 
an micrmedute, thin spongy partuiou 

Ihe cavity of the fauces is situated under the 
basis of me craniuni, within tlie superior bodies 
pf the vertebrae and posterior pait of the nostrils 
It IS composed of ten bones viz the occipital, two 
palatine, the vomer, the bodies ot ttic three first 
vertelira!, the os hvoidea, and the two temporal 
hQues» hte OqriPiTAi , 

The ca\tty of hearing is situated within the pe- 
trous portion of the iemporal bones» and consists 
of the meatus auditorius exterous, ;he cavity of 
the tynjpanum ai>d the labyrinth 
la theletus the squamous and petrous portion 
ai e (hvided by a cartilagmou* substance In con- 
sequence of the bony fibres being much more d«- 
kca^e^n in the .adult hone, very heaunf ul pre- 
pqi^ations qf the bony Organ of nearing can hq 



fiatten- 
„ ^ and more 
WfMd of tlM 


il[^e by citttuig away the surrounding parts 
The sDtt parts which are placid in thu ca 


cavity* 


are articular sinuses. The 
episcrophwus, dentatus, 
or daoillin^ dentdorm process at 

tlie body » peculiar to it 

The twelve in number 

They are oiMliqMishAd by » depmsioa at the 
sides of their bodies, aOd a^petfieial ofie in the 
points of the transverse ^ th« attach- 

ment of the great and htUe impl #ithe nbs 
The bodies of these verteb 
ed at their udes more conVA 
concave bcluiid than thM 
spine their upper and lower 4pt%ces arfi hori- 
zontal The spinous processes afo 
at thtir Sides, divided at thmr jup{^ dfP4 ^hack i 
part mtp surfaces by a middle n4|^^ wkidt is re- 
ceived by a small groove m ihe inner part of ihe 
spinous process immediately above tt^end oon«t- 
Dtcted to It by hgament , th^ mre teiij(|inaiiad by 
a kind of rovind tiibemla The pro- 
cesses are of considerable And ihUhncss^ 

and are turned ohlmidy v 

The lumluMT yert^ss aiaknve , they are much 
larger than the dhmels ^ ^9 transverse pro- 
cesses have nOiiilpMtoh V 
Tlie?ve*t(^twfste(Sl enpstst of three parts* 

' these is 

^ ^tkaHldllir t'«m the transverse pro- 
Untector part of the first ^ ertehra 4s 


4 fiartilag«* 


ihf second vertebra ofree 
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The spmottt fiteim 

cflMCt Stt?e 

T^4t T 4 i/^rarf or Ches*^ 

tlic u|fp«r pare at the trunk l£ resembtea 
e^theA t>ot^v cavity, narMiw above, broa4 
belhw, autmoihr, hollow p<i$tctiorly,a»4 cou- 
The boiie$ wtiuh compel the tho- 
tsjli avt^ the twelve doml \ ertebrr already cio> 
^tnllahthc sternum, ud twe 0 t>«four nbs 

nhs are seiTuct'*cular bones, sit uate<l twelve 
ea, each side of th«^ che«t» a^d exteiidinjgf obliquely 
frovA the dorsal vertebrat round towards the stcr- 
Bum, to which thev are coi^nected by sti ong* ear- 
tiiages They arc distuiguished into seven true 
mbs on each aide, or thone whose cartilaginous eii- 
treiniues are afiixed to the sternum , and hvv. spu 
wous or false on each side, whose extremities do 
not reach tJm breast-bone Each rib m ly he di- 
vided into a body, or middle part, two extrcnutits 
two margins, and two Surfaces 
The cartilage which unites the anterior ex'rr 
mity of a rib to the sternum is Jong, broad, >n 1 
strong, and in each ol the true iibs re \ches jto tl c 
■ternum, where its anicuUiion is secured by a 
capsular Igamem The cartilages of the sixth 
and seventh ribs being much longer th m the rest, 
are extended ipwardsto reach the steinum , tJity 
are usually united to One The cartilipi oi tl r 
ftlse nbs are supported m a dilFcrcni nnnnci , 
they terminate in an aCnte point before i hey i cacli 
the sternum, the eighth rih being attached by its 
cartilage to the lower edge of the cartilage of the 
seveatn, oriast^of the true nbs,^ the nfi tn in the 
same nuUiner to the eighth, and the tenth to the 
ninth, the cartilage of each iib hemgshortei ij^ 
that of the rib above tt I he two U^t afV* pet 
fixed at their anterior extremities, but iiang loose 
ly, supported by hgamemout fibres 

The sternum, os pectoris, or breast bone* xi 
oldong dat bone, shaped vOtnevJ^haf hkV 
utusued in the aUterSbr |Mn 
tween the true nbs It Of ^ very 
ture, and mostly consists twtf, aatid 
of throe porrsontw A sharply 
attached to the mfierior‘dd6&i^ 
which ss ijiamoa, 
tlie xyphtnd or 

4 t the pit of S* ^ 

The fiKinee cl ver- 

tcbrtes^wjhich havh^tj^Kkti% 

Its mi^blance to a 
libers, torms, ns It w< re, 
the skekn a It con t>,ts 
mnominata, tht ns s..cruut, 
^'W^hiChni'e Si u ted ittlu bot 
above tht lower extrtnnticb 
hy t/ boiio^ ih it 
genei aunn are situate d r he. 
rectum, and occasion lly a 
pelvis also &ti\ cs 


|ir,!^W frunk witJi those ot 


as#im| 

I 

wmmt 

tijp , 

S jtpy ho* w# 

ehimxistithepf^%m 
- e<^dc 


^{^Ts^ence of capacity m 
‘ The 08 saermn is 
aSr^ the Iliac per- 
il expanded, 
centre of 
part 
ft^Kes 


dHim* whileinn 2 alli*ii tmtndtttf M evert wkertlt 
of lass dmtnetor Tlie inferior opemqg of the 
msAe pelvis IS atsd prophrnooalHy lai^^r in th4 
female subject, the ischia being more separated 
fTofn eadi other, and tlieforaimeii ipagnum fsctiii 
larger , so that wiiere the i&ch^ic and piibic por- 
tions of the ossainitomiuaea ar^ united, they form a 
greater circle the os sacrum js also more hollowed 
though shorter, and the os coccygis more loosely 
connected, and therefore capable ot a greater de<r' 
gree ot ihotton than m men 
J/f Ostd Itinam tmia ealhd aUo Osi« Oisa 

Oj-jv P th jr, Ojj I indxarutHf coxen^ua,, onO/^ 

Cori«.tnu<^c tlu side and anterior part of the pel 
vu, nt d lit xtremoly irregular in their shdpe 
i ^ h bone IS divided into three poxtio^, mtr 
jlinm, the uppermost, iscUmiii, the lowest, ahd 
pi bi , tlu anterior The<ie ai% very eeis^onlf 
termed os ilmm, os ischiuuh, anddsp^b^^i 

Each os irnommahitn K cOnhec^ed with feV 
low ?ntcno ly by sypipImK tyitfitJxe ibvrmn 
tcMjrly by strong nb^ Ifgaim^iits, and 

with the head 6f IbV thfeh-lMmc by eoa3rtll^si* 

T he t s sacrum, W-hit^dei^itfcs its ttAme either 
fiom iti being blwed m sacrifice by the ancients, 
or frcim its supporting the oryius of gciie-ition, 
wJiu h they hstdered as s ici td t died also os 1 1 - 

turn o tlumum, is a bone of a tn ingmar shipc 
bunt h rwards, andt dtuated it tlic bottom of tht 
spine, Sh I the posterior put oj be peKis It 
by ma'ny deienbed as a bone tht spine, irtcl 
frpin the frrfc.gulrfr(ties resembling spinous and 
Cr insvetve pro^tsscs, and its forimina, it seems to 
haveaoi4^|U$t c) uin to In considered as such 
+ * ^ Os Coccy^tr, 

i^O dillfdd from its rtsembUnre to a cucbco s bill, 
very Irtqucntly of t\\ o thi tt or lour p jr- 
tfeisl, which are tn nt>uhr or inctjularl) sh'’ptd, 
phey are plated it tht e\traiHtv of tJie sacrum 
> 7 he lot Fxire/t i te 

Hano* from the supcuor pir*^ of the -idcs of the 
thorix, and ''re tompo'cd of the hoiK ot the 
shoulder vrm, foic i m, and hand 

1 ht slioiildti consists of two bones, the clavicle 
•Old siapula, wJuth ire united togethC]^ imme- 
di ttly ov,.r the ro,> of the o^ bi^civi, and form 
s hat IS prop rlv termed thfr shodldcf, sumraita# 
liuim,! I 

i latnevU Ch *tt I tvuln Fu-^cijh Osjt/^af 
Or collar ix>nc is t long roundi h bont, shaped 
like the letter J ^nd s tuated obliq icJy in the 
uppei iod liter il paii of tht chest 

Ju sc*.pthi or blade bone, is of a triangular 
fill, and IS situated in tht upper and lateral 
p i t of the back Its anterior and internal sur- 
ici'' is irregularly concave from the impression 
of miHcular and tendinous packets , its posterior 
uid tnem I suiface is convex and divided mtp 
tw ) untqu d parts by a cons derable process or 

spine 

I he shotddcr jomt is ohe of considerable im- 
portance , It IS loosC, moveable, and very free m 
1 s motions It is formed by the large round head 
of the humerus, and the shallow articuls^ cavity 
of tht scapula, tht sides of which are elevated 
with cirtilage A capbuJUr Iwment, laige* wide, 
and loose, fixed to the neckofthe scapul$ and hu- 
merus, surrounds this pitit A consai&rimle 
«ty of aynCvia is rcquiilite tb lubricate i*, and ac- 
cordingly It IS supplied by several bursae mutest 
opetemg into it« lUdeplendeiitiy of the natural se- 
crettoU of ehU cnpaulet fif tlie^e wc observe 



A N A T O Y. 

miKier tjie of the subseapul^ift j, pnc imdeir The head, which « recetvcd mio the 

the abort head of Ithe bttep 9 f one betw ccp^ the <'0*' ^um of the o innowuiatom haa n amsdi difppJe 10 
rai^Offl prpdcss chc icaptita, end 'i very it*! midrtk, ^f^nr the attachment of the round or re* 

^oe undei th^s aceomioii piocr^s iiie irotioiji of straim ligament Ihe neck, upon whK.h tha^ 
the ^heuidef* joint la restratned, inti the joint ren- heid stands, i# rough*, and gives attachnicm to the 
dered mote secure, by lUe acroiiuon process, tapsuiir Jtganient fh® great troc^tanter, w 4|. 
wbich prefects o\er it by the coracoid process large un quil endnence below the neck, for the 
below by a strong ligament, which cxienus from msertiou oi the gin tan musclet. Ihe little tro* 
the coricoid to the -icromion process by a tigar cliautei receives the psoas and iliacus imernus, 
jnenc evtctidmg frtmi the ac omion to the c psulc 1 he body of this bone is smooth and convea: be- 
ol the joint and princ pally the action of the tore, uid hollow behind, where (here is a rough 
four tnu^KCles winch are i«be tea into tlio capsular line cilhd liAei as|>era, 

hginieut Ih femur t<> connected to the acetabulum of 

iJhe hae^nijet or arm consists of one U ng bone, the o lunomii^tum by cnarthrtXias, and to the 
tlu os brachii, or os humeri, hith ottupie« th* ubi i and pattlU by gmglvmus 
spaed between the junction oi tht « i'kI w rh The leg la tin putoi the lower extremity be- 
the scapula and the ftye auu I i longc\t i t vem the lemur and toot It consists of three 
diicil bone, thickest at U$ ends,and igm^hcd bo tin. tibi i, fibula and patella 
into bpdlT and c:i.tremuiet *1 he tibia is a long, thick, triangular, and cylan- 

The is connected with ebrre bones, dnciibui much the thickest nt its upper extr«» 

th^kcapbla by arthrodia, and th'> aibit and lu t \ , pl.xctd between the f< mur and tarsus in thf 
radtna by gtpgiyinus* r md m iduol the leg 

l^lie ffre arm is composed of two bonc-^, the ulna I hv aiuc i ir ridge or ingle of tlie tibia iscatlad 

and radius the hrst forms the luUnul and po < pu ^ or s un, and the external gives attach- 
tCrior parr, ^nd the second tSie cxurnal -nd ui meat to tine interosseous ligament At tJie lower 

tenor part Tlie ulna is connected <^ni h he id oi tiit t bia thtie ja a cousiutrable process 
with the trochlea the hmutrus, 'uui infmo h w‘ i ht nmi the umci aulclc 
with the c irpus* both by nthrodia , a m w i* b the 1 In tuu i is cum citi d to tiie femur md petcl’a 
rsKuub by trtn hoidcs bv ^ ngi lu to the hbula by s) neurosis, and to 

Ihe ladic la connected tp tlichuniv n<5 1 1 i n the di s b\ aithrodia 

glymus, to the cubit by an m e’' 0 ‘'S ous fij^ irucnt j. he i bill 1 1 v longitudinal bone situated m tJie 
and trocho dcs, n I to the ca'-pus by aithrodia oiittr part oi the lig, b; *^116 side, of the tibia At 

The boil'*;, of the hand consist oi those of the itn lowtr caH unity it I as a considerable jirocess 

carpus, met icarpiis, and fingers which forms th< outer anl Je 

fhe or bt, is situated between the Iti^couJcc cd to the tibia by an mteroaeeou# 

fore arm and metic irpus It is ronposod of eight hgameut, and to the I'^trigahis by arthrodia 
bones, whuh lie close to one mothci in a ddtiole f he pitdh, rotu’a, or knee pan, is a small 
row, oit of nhich is upenor, the other >nfi»'ior tr m'^uUr, oi heart shaped spongv bone, si u it d 
In the snpi nui row arc (^froni tl c thumb to fW I ween the inftrior extremtt y of the thigh-bone, 
link finger) os scaphouks or na^ iculace , os la- and ^he upper p irt of the tibia 
ziare, os cuncitorme , and os orbiculare, or su^ It connected to the condyles of the femur by 
rotuiKUim In the lower row at e, os tiape/iom» gin^lymvw, and with the ub»a by syncurosis 
as trape^oides, o$ magnum md os uncitornie khe of th<!> foot, like those of the hand 

All of these bones bear some rescmblauce to the dtstmgituhed iwvto three orders , those of the 
names giveo to them , they are extremely diliicu't, t’kanj^Si in<!ti^tarsns, isnd too 
nevertheless, to be known when separated tarsus, like the carpus, con ists of a number 

The bones of the carpus are uni ed to il ose of of stnaH,bOneft> They arc sevm m number, and 
the forts-arm and metacirpus by anhrodii A iic pdaCw betrveen thekgai d niet^taifcus They 
r apsulai hg lmen^ 5U1 rounds them, and tlu joi t is uc deooihinated astragalus os^ calcis oenaii-- 
strengthened by several others, \,p Inch proceed in lulirc, or scaphOidcs 0^ cuboldea, and thre^ 
all directions ciituifoxmla^ Viewed^ 41,l;0gefh^r, the su* 

1 he neucarpus is placed between the carpus pcrior ji tu of the tarsus head- 
artid fingers It consists of live lou^, r niudi i ed, its hinder part forid»r*|g ^ anterior 

bones, one of the thumb, and four uuuiai m 1 put the hick of the fpoi Cpncave, 

honea ot ih^ fingers ^ id ifioids a »ccure passage Soo^vcsocis 

The fing^-rs digitus inanits, arc si uat&d it il iivutb ^ ^ 

inferior extremity of the im ^acarpus, and coi si t i he Connexion of the bofie#^ th« t;Str$fis w with 
of a thumb and four fingers Ihc thu uh li is t \ o the tibia i d fibula by aitbrnh^^ With tho 
lK»aes, and each finger three, v^h h arc < lud nKtaiusal bones, and also with another, by 
plialanges, fnim their being placed m, rows J < h ami b»-rtliio i?, 

fxine 16 broa *est at its iip]jer exticnu > , and form i he i let tarsi^b is situated tbc tarsus 

ed mto a suj[>eifii.id cavity wnose od/ws au h u^ h md tot», and m coaiip4^«e4 IpngJfttdinUl 

for the mscrtioji of ligament tht Ijod} , or nudule I* n t s which fo'-m the bftfck Httd sole o| tke Ibot 

S art, fs convex externally, and concivc bcfoie Uicse tgrec in t’ tir general 
16 lower extremity w rounded, and like a tioch* the inctat aipu«, but are liattgelr tlie 

tea, 6r a pulley babw or po tenor extrenpt^y'Ol each ifr lilucteet tfiaii 

the othei txiitmuy* which in rottud<^ Their 
Tde infirtar Exirtmiim bodies arc somewhat trtAngular* 

Consfik of the bones of the thigh, leg, and foot Tlie great toe isi!0U»fo»«a a* Wo, and the other 

Thethagh has but one bone which w by far toes of thfce teoWt oalled phalanges 
the iaigest in the body* tli® os temons or femur There are a nusnbe^ M hopes called scsatnoid, 
te IS so eaited^because k the body, and is spictbies fifimd ^he bones of the toes, of 

rl^CjliDdrtcalbone, thickestntitsextretewsj astwH situated gtneraUy ibmit 

situated between ^e pelvis and leg joint,» of tl^e ihfiuib ax*d g» eat to 
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^he nittlral cdlouf of recent bones » vaitiQuk , 
bi tht fe$u$ they are red , biutish in youth , and 
white in old age 

Botie* have always their arteries anting from 
conttgriotit crunks ind their veins return theblood 
in o thoae in the ntighbourhood In the larger 
and t^hndncai bones there is a canal fdr these 
vessel Ihe ner\es piss m along i^nh tlie ar- 
teries, from contiguous branches The absorbents 
come out with the veins 

Bones are connected wi*h one another^ so «• to 
ndmit of mouon, which kind of umefn Is termed 
diarthrosis , or so as to admit of no motion, which 
is termed synarthrosis , and when connected With 
oi'e aiiothir by an intervening substancet the 
union is termed symphysis Biarthrosis, synar- 
throsis, and Symphysis, are to be considered l#the 
genera only of articulations, each genus compre^ 
Sending several species, which are arripigea as 
follows 

innera Sftet^s* 

’ EnarthrOsif , when the round head of one 
bone if received into the deep cavity of an- 
other, so as to admit of motion in cwy di- 
rcctioD as the head of the os femons with 
the acetabulum of the os innominatum 
Arthrodia, when the round head Of a bone 
18 received into a superficial cavity of another, 
so a$ to admit of motion in every direction , 
as the head of the humerus with the glenoid 
Cavity of the scapula 

Ginglymus, when the motion is onl) fietiod 
and extension thus the tibia is articulated 
with the os femons , and the cubit and radius 
with the OB humen 

Trochoidet, when one bone rotates upon 
another , as the first cervical vert<ebra upon 
the odontmd process of the second, and the 
radius upon the ulna, or cubit 

Amphiatthrofis, when there is motion, bnt , 
that very obscure , as the motion of the me- 
Ltacarpal and metatarsal bones 
r Suture, wheh the uiuofr w by^ means of 
dentiform margti>»| m «tt tiu!^ bones of llld 
craiif^, |ieh<:^ samttab lambdbn^ or 

occ;^ital,an4fP«#»l$fiV^ , 
Hdridowy^*Wi^ itheoonne*io« ts wihetrs 
of tough nni the 

bones of ^ 

Crompho^ one hdnii^ is within 

I ^iOthoc bke a dill in a board|' »k the teeth 
t|e ajveii^i of the jfews 

^ bone IS united ^ ith 
i^tis of an intervening cartiiage, 
^nd bones of the pubis 
when a bone is connected with 
ietins of all intervening muscles 
ide^ with the sternum 
vkrb^rt a bone is umted to an- 
ilcrYemne membrane , is the 
* - Ifee fems 

h bigness connected to 
mter^tting ligament, 

0 bone», originally se- 
another by bony 

flag siib- 
jibii of 

#rtt- 

iHddch 
td 





are 

‘ ■ "■ m thA’ 

matter m tf 
iidO! obdiCftut, 
LtorysuVracev of bones ^ 
upt actmed to the 




the capsular ligament, and l«e» between the aftl* 
^ulatin^eatrcnrities^ as lU the koee-jomt, &e , 
and unmng carti^g^ whl^ unite biones firmly 
together, as the i^mplltysis pubis, bodies of 
verccbric, dtc 

They lubricate the ^tticabtion of the car^ 
tilages , to connect someliones by dn immoveabir 
connexion, and to facilitate the motion of some 
articulation^ 

The diseases of eaftiiag^ are little, if at all, un- 
derstood 

The penosteum w a aiombifuiie winch invests 
the external surface of ah the bones except the 
crowns of the teeth. It asstuneb difi&vent names 
111 difierent posnionsi^ Tims fr U caUc^t psricra^ 
mum, on the eraiupm , pertifrblta, on tha orbits 
pertchoudvium, mm n tt»v«rt and 

pendesmiuxn, wh«n atf covers iigmnontik 

tigaments, hke cidaitages, partalse of the natueO 
of bones dt|^cd of their calcareous matibf, or 
phosphat of hmis; thty are elastic nod strong* 
membranes umtfngtfhe exti emitjctpf thcNtttoveablo 
bones, lind front tlicl^ form or position m called 
either cdpSutar Of cobnecung \ 

The capsular hganWnts coimeot the djttremities 
of the movCable bones, and prevent tlie efilux of 
synovia , the eaterual and internal connecting li- 
gaments strengthen the extremities of the move- 
able bones 

MnroiirOOV; op, DocraiKE or the Mosetrs 

A ntuscie is a fibrous body for the most part 
commaidoaling with the sensonum* and prirau- 
omg motion under us influence It rs divided into 
head, belly, and tail The head and tail are firmly 
attached to the Ixmes , the place of attachment of 
the formdr is called its origin , it is usually that 
part neaireat the trunk of the body the latter is 
tc^mfed the insertion, which is more remote from 
tim gCn^al body, and is implanted inter the part 

be moved The body adheres laxly to other 
]^rts by means of ^e cellular membrane, sn order 
0ht it may swell when the muscle acts 

It IS freshy in Its belly, tendinous m its extre- 
mities. The former is composed bf fieshy fibres, 
which are itritahlh and sensible ^ the latteV of 
white fibres, which are Iteithbr fior ir- 
ritable When the eWtrUnuty is round- 
ed, It IS called a tendon broad and ex- 

panded, aponeurosis, and somrihttev lascra 

Muscles e their names from the arrange- 
ment of their fibres^ their action, tlieir ongin and 
iu«,ertion, their figure or situation thus, when 
the fibres of % muscle proceed in the same direc- 
tion, It IS said to he simple , whcu they are in 
r*!} $, radiated , when arranged hke the plume of 
a feather, peuoiform , and, when two pCaniform 
muscles are contiguous, the umton is a con^mund 
p nniform Muscles sometimes siiryonlid certain 
cavities of the body, tormmg a th*n lamma, as m 
the intemnal canal, bladder^ Ate Wiren they are 
situated around any aperture so as to shut or open 
it, they kre termed apnmeters Many muscles are 

named from their action, as the dexors^ extensors, 
depressors, levaton, cormgatoret sut>erctlu, &c 
Tbe whith fOoiiYe nam«i from their ori- 

gin and insertion are very^numeroxts, ae the-etef- 
iio-cleido-fnastoideUB, atylo hyoidsus, stylo-glos- 
8US, fre , tlie deltoid, peetmeps, p3^amtdidify 
fre are named from thtef figure; «i»dtb%pec- 
toralia, hiignahs^ ««rii^orahs» fre 

from their wmatloo ^ that conour m 

producing the same iRctmty, at4jf>tfiwd eongepieres; 
and those thht acl cositmty 
gomsti Most fimsdti aEfrffo thm iwcb 
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smele ar«i disiingtiislied jn tb( follouifjfif ;bkcti h 
by dll asterisk * 

Muscles of the ialeg^mmts of the Cranium^ 
Occipito-ftontahs* — JEpjcrannis Occipitalis rfc 
fx^ntalis JD g:astricus c^itis —A broad, ,thm) 
lausiuiai expansion, arises from tbe ujipcr riclgo 
of the occipital bone, covers tbe baik pait of 
ibe bc>aci, from the mastoid process of one side 
around to tliat of the other side, bccoihcs a dat 
aponeurosis on tbe top of the head, and i* inseiU 
«d into the skin and eyebrows, and the bone m 
that neighbourhood The use of this muscle to 

,puU the skm of the bead backwards, to raise the 
cjebrowg, and coi rugate tbe skin of the forehead 
Corrugatorsupercilit^^ Appears like a slip of 
the tonner, arises above tbe root of tbe nose, iiid 
IS inserted among the dbi'os of the occipito-fipnta- 
i« Its «tse isj to wnnkle tbe eycbi<ows» by drawing 
them tpgethen 

Musehs the B^tcU 

OrbicalatTe palpebrarum-ff^Ansea froi99> and is 
inserted by the same smaji tendon at inner 
angle of the orbit Sui rounils the eye, and ^ueez> 
cs it with violence when injured by dust or other 
sub<itanres 

I evitor palpebrns supei loris^^^Arises bv a fiat 
tendon deep within the orbit, near the optic fora- 
men, becomes tieshy as it pusses tlie eyeballs, ajod 
c nds in the eyeiul by a broad expaiihion pf mus- 
cular itbn s whieli bnaily teimuiate iti a short dut 
tc ndon Oiicns tin. eye by raising tbe uppei eye- 
lid 

Muscles of the ryehall 

I he eyebull lb <ompl< tcly surrounded by mus 
elcs, whu h move if m exeiy direction f hey aiibe 
irom the very buttoui of tlic orbit, aiound tli^i oti- 
tic foramen, ami *itc unpHnUxl into tbe upper, 
tinder, and lateral surfaces of the bclciotic coat of 
the lyc, and the expiiisioiis ot tbcir cxiluuileesb 
tendons fuim the tunica adnata, or white of f^e 
eve these muscles are terrm»d recti 

Rectus superior — AttoUenb octih Levatoi oculi 
Siiperbus — ( ifts the «ye directly upwards, and is 
expressive of pride and liaUa-htiness 

R< ctus infenor •^Dcfmmens ocuii Humilis — 
Dnectly opposite to the former muscle, and ex- 
pressive of modesty and submission 

Rectus intcrnns •— Adduccus ocuh Bibitorius — 
Move', the eye towaids the nose 

RectKaextei nus — Abductor oculi Indignabun- 
dus— [unis tbe eye outwards When the ice i 
muscles all act in succession they roll tbe eye, 
but if the y act all at once, tbe eye is immoveable 
Resides these, there are two whose action turns 
the eye obhqudy 

Obliquus superim — T ongissimus oeuli Troch- 
leai IS —Arises with tlie former, from the bottom 
of the orbit, by a slendei tendon, passes the upper 
part of the eye ball fleshy, then forms a smoofh 
round tendon, w'hich passes through a eartilagi 
nous pulley ih the margin of tbe orbit, and I'e- 
tUTitt down to be inserted m the middle of the 

Obliqims inferiOrw—Rrevissimus oculi — Oppoa 
cd t6 tbe former m form, place, and office Arises 
f^otA tire nOsftl process of the superior maxillary 
bone, m'the edge of the orbit, and passes obliqmj- 
]y backwards and outwards under the ball of the 
ejfe, to be mserted opposite to the obliquus su- 


Museks of the Nose and MotUh 

I evator lahii supcrioris ala^que nasi — Pyrami- 
dabs Dilatoi aJI«e nasi —Arises by a small double 
tendon Ironi tb< nasal process ul the superior 
maxillary boot, sprcaiiUp, as it passes down the 
nose to be inserted by two fascicles, out. into the 
cutilagc of the nose and tlic other into the uppci 
lip Lsc, to laiec the upfier lip, and dilate the 
nostnls 

Levator labii Mipeuotis proprma — Musciilus 
inctsivus — Arises iiiiincdiately undci the td^e of 
the orbit, and above the incisora, bv a bioa*l flit 
ori^n, and runs downwards and obliquely nuviids 
to tfic itiiddU ot the lip, where it meets its fellow 
Pulls the uppci lip diicctly up lards, 

Levatui aiiguti oris — Leva*'oi labiorurn com- 
munis Caniiuis — Origin between the inlia-oibi- 
tju foiamcn of the superior maxillary bom and tbe 
ftistmu'aiis immediately iboicthc cnuinctojth 
Is inseitcd into the fibres of the orbiculaiis oris, at 
the corner of the uioutli, so that it laiscs the angle 
of the mouth upwards 

Zy^omatmiis in ijor — Distortoj on'- ■—Arise'? 
from the c Jicek bom, neai thi /y uniitic suture, 
runs downwards and inwards to the corner of the 
mouth, and is lost ui the fibre s of tin oibicuUiis 
orts, and depre sboi of the lip Its action is tlut 
of distortnig the mouth in Hu liUr, ra^i., c,ua- 
mng, dbt 

Zygom iticiis minor— Auscs higher than tin 
foimcr troll) thech* ck bone Is much more si n- 
der th^iitbe m )pn, and is often u mtitig 

Rncematar — rorius tin suics of tin check 
Arises chiefly from the coiououl process of th 
loser )aw, und^ftom the supeiior maxillaiy bom 
close by tlie pteiygoid process ot the sphernoid 
bone, and piocceiU directly foiwirds to l>c im 
planted mtqtbc eoitner of tiic mouth In its mid- 
dle it IB perfoiated by the dm t oi the parotid gland 
ldse> to flatten this cheek, assist ui swallowin, 
liquids, turhifi^ the moisel in the mouth nhil 
chewrbg m blowing wind instruments, it both ic- 
cf^t^BOXid eitpolB the wind, htnee its name 

anguh oils — ^Triangularis Jabioruin 
fleshy from the edge of tlic lower j»w 
Oredofdl^ grains, amaUer as it runs npwaicls to be 
impiantbiAin tiie angle of tin mouth, which it 
draws dowrtwaftlfr diapc’triaugulau 
Dcpressoi labli inliLrioris — ^uadratus gense — 
Arises under the depressor angufi oTiB, and goes 
ohliquciy Upwards and inwinrr^, Antit it meets its 
fellow \n the nuddie of thA Hpi, w^ieire it mixe? 
with tbe fibics oi the oi the fip 

(fowuwards 4ippe squaire ^ 

Orbieplarts oiis^^— Odn^trictor prfs Sphincfei 
oris Oscu^ator ' Senu oryctdans’euperiorctin- 
foiiop Nasal IS ^Aupe^1ou*k— ^^hrronnds tiie 

mouth after ofbicnlarfs ocuh, 

and constitutii^ ttie thickness of f he tips Crui^sea 
Its fibres at the m|e^s of tbe mouth, whu h hd» 
induced tome to,|Considei tM^o srtn^cinttlai* 

muscles Often tWe is a smsd|. «bp going ftopd’' 
tbe middle of thf? upper lip uobh, ng*- 

saliB labUii^per^oris^ Contfaef^s the 
antagoma<% wfitb the mwswos lusertda it 
shape, tofikid ^ ^ * 

Depressor labu sut^^riotSa aimquie hg^i^w^lncisi- 
vtts medmt Constrictor, vU compressor aisa na^* 
Very isqpialh codfoeated under foritn r AHsfs 
the eoeket fore teeth, bhd mjo 
the Ihe caiida^u of the noke aud uppci bp, 

down 
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Constrictor iia^i — Compressor nasi — A smal^ 
«v. (ttfrcd litmdleof musculai fibres wlmb crosws 
the cart 1 ij[,c of the tios< tind goes to Ih** %€ry 
point of the nose, meeting on the top with its 
< low 

r4evator meiiti — levator labii inferioris Iwc^i- 
si\us mfenoi — An cs from the loiter )aw, at the 
ri ot of the incisois and is inserted into the skin 
on thever^ centre of the chin Draws the centie 
of the chin into a dimple, and moves the lip at the 
same time 

M lories of the eoctemal F(ir 
Superior -luns— ^ittollrnB *— A very thin Hat 
ev})'insioii ot mubcular fibrts, scan elvdistingmsh- 
nblc fioin the fasua of the tetnporal muscle. Upon 
M liK n it lu «« Arises broad and circular from the 
es.]) niffed tendon of tlie occipito-froiittihs and 
iiiKrtcd miiow into the root of thf cartilaginous 
tub the ni Apjpears to have bct n intended 
to lift ^h( cir upwards 

Aritcnor nuns -^A delicate, Ibiti, narrow expan* 
buiii, iviMii, from near the back part of the zygo- 
in'i, and inserted into the einint nee behind the he- 
lix I iccjacnlly not to be distitigmshed fiom the 
foimci Use, to raisi. the e inmcnee forwards 
Poster! or am IS — Relrahcnsauris IricepsaUtis 
p— Small, delicate, thin, arising bytlirce narrow 


together, and pass m a narrow coifitpass under the 
zygoma to be inserted alt around the ooronoid 
process of the lower jaw Use, to pull the lower 
jaw upwards, which it docs vtr> powerfullv 

Masseter **>Shott, tJiiclc, fleshy, giving round- 
ness to the back part Q|^ie check Arises frnm 
tile superior maxillary bol^e, near its junction uit4t 
the cheek bone, and also from the lower edge of 
the zygoma, and passes over the Ooronoid probes* 
of the lower jaiv, and colors that part of the law 
quite dou n to its angle, « here it is inserted Tlie 
parotid gland lies on tpe upper part of the masse* 
ter, ami its duct pasi^es over *t as it crosses 
the ehctk Its oiBce is the same as the tempo- 
lalis 

Pteiygoideusthterous •*t*Pterygo>de»fi minor *— 
Arises trom Uic internal or Aat pter^gtdd process 
of the sphmnoid bonaji apd pa^fMs 
outwards to bo the adgle of ^ wv 

on its inskitt Eaisei tsm jsw, and dra^k ik 
toonaaide ^ ^ w' 4^^ 

Pte^ygo^dfi!da^10^1terttdl^]^ 

Arises from 

passes dif ec% ootwiltde, to he mto 

lower l>elmr the oapaulur hislnent, 

imit of Viwidt i« eodt^ented Use, to move the 
jawji and Ihdf eapsalar ligament from be- 

ing plnehed^ ^ 


distmf’t slips from about the mastoid process ot the 
ternpuial bone, ind going directly forwards to be 
inserted into the concha Use, to draw the car 
)n(k and stietch tlie concha 


Ilchcis Aiises from the anteHor apd tissj 

m lift part of the helix , is incited into the carti^^ 


Afesrfdt dMI ah&ut ike anterior part of ike 

P]ll|^|rs,,g|. |nn»ldM.— Muscnius cutBrt,a& ta- 


mdli, Ulnadratus gens ---Delicate, flat, 
ea)[nmded , arises from the cellular membrane 


lace of the hehx, a little above the trag^*^ £»e- the pectoral and deltoid muscles Its 


piessos the upper pait of the 


dWh pikBS npwaids to be inscrUd into the side ot 


Uirlicis minor —Arises loWef' thhn th^ formqf, (Cbm mad integuments of the check Pulls the 
and 16 ins< rted into the crus of the bdh«. Uiie, to njidit the cheeks and face downu ards, 
conti act the fissure ' , ' phlSSjinn-cleido-^^ — Slerno-mastotdeus, 

1 1 agu n — Lies upon the CQh(^« tmd imistoidtus M istoidc us —Arises liom 

♦o tlie tra^jus Depresses the and^pullte ^^^dpper pait of the sternum, and by another 

the tragus a little outwards ^ ^ lelW from the fire part of the clavicle These 

Aiiiitra^iius,— Very upwalf^s and outwards, uxute 

^iis Dilates the moikth of^the ^ #«d form a big, Stiong, round musnlf, inserted in- 

Tiansverus aurls — Ar»es ^in thd to the ma&toid process When opfl of these mus- 

<>r the concha> W ^he head is pulled tojoneside} but, 

of the hnbx ‘ .. vihen both contract together, thcv^M il* bient for- 


rhe head is pulled tojoneside} but, 
^ contract together, thcv^M il* bient for- 

■ 

'a^plM^hious sUualed defween the lower J0o and ot B^ouks 

^ ^ Digastricus —Biventer maxillae infermris — 

Arises fleshy from the notch along the root of the 


Laxator 

process of tho sphseo^lN^e* into 

thecavit;^ of tho into 


I Use^ liO dray the mastoid process of the temporal hosWl, goes ob 




jfiiflifeavdattsmijgiii * 
^ from the caitilagi- 


liqudy forwaids and downwards^ and ^comes a 
long, thick, and round tendon^ which perl(>ra|es 


an tube, the the stylo hyoidens muscle, and is ai^ed by a ten- 


and membrnna 

i ^ 

cavern m the 


^^m^h^lgrobcss. 

It 





ikon- 






wards towards the chm, becomes again fleshy, and 
inserted into the loVrer and anterior part of the 
cbm* When the jaw is fixed, &d ns swallowing, 
this muscle raises the os hyoides , but when the ox 
hyoides is flxed, *t pulls down the jaW ^ 

Mylo-hyoideus ’—Flat and broad, arising from 
the whole bemicirole of the lower jaw mteroaflv, 
and proceeding with very regular straight fibres to 
the basis of the os hyoides Is divided fiom its 
fhliow by a white tendinous Ime* i^hick extends 
the symphy^s of the jaw V thfl Oa hyoides 
When these fiatisoles eohtraoi. ^ be ItpMes is 
moved apwmrds , -.a 

0e»io hyoideus polychfestue ^ 

Arises from t*ie rough point of thi^dhhi, dt»d pro* 


ANATOMY. 


dowirurds, beoomm^ And bt-oaJ^ to 
itnpl tnttd into tho ttte ois Uyoid» i When 

tho jaw’7ii dited, the Q$b|fpHb!if 

fora'anis and uptravdA^ mid when tiite t>s hyOKtea 
ta tHy 

iG«Mo*g^'laaiWM(«»jAfiitiiiW7y a aartow' pointed 
thft l«ibii\Ie bolimd the sym- 

il>c etao, «qpryads out tike a fail a a it 
ptideabd^ the toiu^ue w boso sub^tiaoe it 

chtuAy Moyee tiie tongue m vanocUk direc- 

tiw*. 

ilybH^g^q««ii«i ••^Baaiio^loe^us Choodtp^^ue 
Ba«io<ibboh<hu oerafco-iclossos — 
Arfteis % thveefaficiouti^ouu from the basisi^ one 
il^Oixithe hOriit Had the from the cartilngre of 
rm ^hyof4d»y,. lyhlOh nrpeeod upurards with % erv 
sipydh to p6 tnserteil into 


deeby musyle^ oallOd atylo^hj ouleus alter Draws 
the oa hyoidtue upwards 

Styl<H^haryagcAis ^Arises from the root of the 
etyloid process long and bloiid^i evpandmg lU 
dbies u^xm the side of the pharynx Uft» the 
plokrvnx up to receive the food, and tb< ti straight- 
ens and coihpiesees tt to push the moisel down the 
of'^ophagiis 

Ctieamdexus palatt “--Tehsor palatl If^alato- 
salpingns St»philmiisexteiaas Sphaano salpingo- 
ataphilinu*!. Muscolviatubap Pteiygo stapbilnms 
— Arises from the spinous process ot the spha^uoid 
bone, and the beginnuig of the Bustachian tubt 
‘ilofi^ With which It runs down betwiKt the pteiy- 
goid pmeesses , it then becomes teudioous, and 
turns around the hamulus of the pteiygoid proccs-. 
to oKcentl agnin to the side of the \t.ium hence, 
when in action, the soft pahtt is made tense, bj 


Hblli a^, ^he tdtffiiie Js libHde somewhat being dmwn downwards 
^ ^ ^ ^ Itialoi paHti moUis -Salpingo si iphittnus 

Sphiono staph ilinuSk Ptery ,o staphiUuus Petro- 


tmighe HU m ^hleh 

runs ; ii^yidKgtbistur And 

the g!cnio*gJos 4 ^) HiSy bone 

The toftghC is sboHeHfid^ 
these hmscies ' * 5 fj 

Musc^^ 

Sternp-hyoideus^-- Flat, r^d 4 »hNk, ^ 

auKcs from the upper of thb>ternt^ pharv nx, 

within the breast^ and partly atsb 
and cartilage of tin. first rtb;^ audJ^Obs 
to be implanted into the base of (he OtI 
tvhith It draws downa aids ' »* ^ '' 

Om ) hyoidcus — Coiaco hyoideos 
muscie, anjungfixiin tho scapula pCAr tbO 
totd process, and passing around th^ to ^ 
inserted into the side of the os hyoidCs ' 
one of these muscles acts, the os hyoides is ^ 

to one side, and when boUi act, it is pulled 
wards 


salpingo staphilinii$.^Aiisebfioin tht point of the 
petrous potiiou of the temporal bone, from the 
rustaebian tube, ind the s^ditemud bonv, fiom 
w bu.h it iksct nds to the vehim pen I alum paUti, 
and spi calls out lU U Win n these iimstt s con 
trnbt, thi soft palate is raised ag imst thr pobtcnui 
opening of the nostrils, and the opening of the 
BwstiK'hian tuht, whilst any thing ts passmt, intt* 


Jffmvle fi/ua(ed!adojii Oi<e enby 0/ the I'mtces 

itCoHStiictoristhmifaucium —GIobso staolulii ns 
►^ArjsdS from the very root of the tongue on each 
pibs roubd the middle of the tclum, and cikIs 
in tbe tfliia semteirUc forms the brst arch 

which pr^sebbi itself when looking into the mouth 
to biSee t«% pall doiyn thi i^uft palate, and raise 
;(be rdotnf feb topgue at the same time 

^dSalpmgo-phaiyngeus — 

bf thd St>ft paUip, proccuK 
bf the ifaiMres, forini% the set on i 


Sterno thyroidc us «— Lies under th< sterno ^ , - _ 

oidcus, which it very much resembles, exc(^p 1 ft^a||\ Had ends m the edge ot th< 

It IS much Nhoiter Anses iimi^ntely under it„ In eonttactmg the arch 

horn the stcinum and cattdag^f the first i \ 

and goes upwards to be 1 iit»crted into a rough ndgJU of straight fibres which 

111 the thyroid ctrtilage, ubiCh it pulls doaii godadl^H^Wia firm P«Hk of the palate 


wards. 

T|yp»thyroideus — Thyreo hyoidcus *— Arises 
from tlic basts and hoin of th< hyoid ms, and 
coes down to be implanted into the lowei boidr r 
the th vjmd caitilage Han»es the thyioid carti* 
Jage and depresses the os hyoidt's 

Cnco thyronleug — Passes from the upper cdxc 
cnroid to the lomi inai'gtn ot the thyroid 
t attilage. It pulls the thyroid towards the cucuid 
oarbla^ 

^d^mded betzoeen the i&toer Jaw and OsHyouks 




Museies t 

ConstriottM^ 
from the thvipj 


Stylp«^lo$sus —Arise# from the styloid process 
of temporal bone, gats obliquely downward# 
and Idru aids to be in scried into the s dt of the 
tongun lu a radiated form, so as to make p »rt of 
thefiashi^f the tongue Its olHce is to pull the 
? backwards into the mouth 


iN>hyeidea$i»— ^ylo\hyaideus altef —Anses* wpirei^jbl^wardj#*^ 

fbrmefc from the StVIoid orocess. and aoe# ) I 


It Phils directly up- 

m Phuryns 

cm 

til age, and inec ts its 

1 lUf* A#si «is I n pushmB* thraugh 

the pharyav ^ ^ 

Coastribtarpharyu^iif'sifdli^'p-*^ ftomt the 
ruund pomt of the hs b|rMcs and its ^stdSfCt ap 
18 iiisertedL mto the au&t si^lfa phafya*^ 
periiio#t part bochmg the ‘ 

presses She pharynx* 
llm hytHd bd^kfll 

plralf^ i!ig^ i 
the basis of tbf ^ 

audtubto^ tto 
fellowi upper 


hk 0 tike( drtsm^ from process, an 4 

<lhliqi^ 4 qt!^aids and fioraards to be unsewed 
iUti the aide of Ahe Os hyoide# ^uat above its Ml- ^ 

Bbfea «*jt $d as to ibnn aflWiAJljffttolM 
F>Mtha liimdictti af;^e d^astneusto pbfof 
' BotMetiioas acoompaiuetl by a 

t> *\, Y* , 






Candttge, and 


ipV^ldttWHe by a narrow 

Ifaf hack of the Hiwtsenoid <1 idjt,?- 



ANATOMY 


Tins pair of muscles pulls the arytseiioid cartilage 
dii'cctl) backwards, and lengthens the rima glot* 

tidt$ 

Crico ar> taenoideus obliguus — Cnco-ar} tsenoi^ 
drug laterals — Aiises from the side of the cricotd 
cartilage, and goes obliquely to be inserted into 
the side of the aiytasnoid Opens the glottis 
Thyrt o ai vtjenoideus^— Arises fi om the back of 
the wu »,5 of the thyroid cartilage, from the hollow, 
and iiisritt J into the fore pait of the arytanoid 

caitiisgc W/J< ns the glottis by pulling the ary*- 
ta^noul cartilacc lorwaid 

Ar>tTnoid* us obliciuiifi — Aiises from the root 
of <a<.h a^^ tTcnoid caitilage, and goes obliquely 
iipw inis to the points of tht opposite oot Draws 
the cutilagts togethei, and clones the glottis 
Arytanoidcub traiisvtrsus* ■— Arist s fiom the 
whole lenj^th of one iiytaenoid enitilagc, and goes 
an OSS to b< impHnted nto the whole length of the 
opposite one Bv drawing these cartilage« toge- 
tb* I , the f^lottis IS contracted 

Tlijreo-epiglottidcus — Aiists from th/ thjroid 
e irtildgc , and is insi rteil into the side of the epi- 
l,loths Pulls the epiglottis obliquely down- 
wards 

Arj taeno-epiglottideus — Anses from the upper 
part of the arytaenoid cartilage laterally, and is 
^nscited into the side of the epiglottis, which it 
moies outwards 

Muscles Situated oft the anienor part of the abdonuin 

Obliques cxtei nus — Obliquus externus descen* 
dens Obliquus major descendens Deelivis--" 
Fhc outermost of ill the abdominal muscles, 
arises bydistiiKt fleshy tongues, from the eight 
IjHcr ribs Its fibres pass down in oue parallel 
direction with each otlier, but oblique With respect 
to the 'ibaomcu Its Aesby belly cehi»es about the 
middle ol th( side, and becomes ^ fifit tendon, 
which poes over the fore part gl the belly, until it 
meets its fellow in tlie mi^le This meeting 
4 he t( ndonS) along witli that of the other mutely 
to be (ie«>cribed fuirms a white line e'xtendmu: fioim 
the pubu to the steinum* caUed hnea sjlbA* 


by a separation of those of the oblique, which are 
uppcimost, from that of the tiansversalii, whuh 
licjs underneath Origin fleshy from the putsidt 
of the sternum , proceeds about foui inches in 
breadth all down the ahdomgn, aild inserted by a 
short fiat-pointed tendtHon the side of the '•ymr 
phvsis of the pubis Ctpssed at inteivals by four 
tendinous mtei*sections The leiti muscles not 
only compress the abdomen, but bring the trunk 
forwards towards the pubis 

Pyranudalis Small and triangular , arises 
from the sid< of the syhaphysis pubis, and is in- 
serted a little above into the linea alba Use, to 
assist the rectus in drawing down the sternum, and 
tighten the linex alba 

Muscles ah/aut the Orgenr ef Generation 
Cieuiaster— A nufubeir of fleshy fibres which 
ai lie about Uie tmg and jpnunart^s ligament, and 
run downwards to be ins^ed into the tunica va 
emails testis When this ftatahtfoli qf fibres con- 
tnct, the tei^tic'lc is drawn upwards ^ 

Ere< tor penis — Collateiahs penx$« Ischio co- 
lernosus along the cius perns on each side 

Anses by a slender tendon frgm the tuberosity of 
the ludhmrn, and ^oes fleshy, thin, and flat over 
the crus penis to be inserted about two inches up 
into the the pi-nis *1 he pan is supposed, 

by pressing the penis agamst the pubis, to com- 
press the vena, ipagna ipsms penis, and so eauiie 
an eTnction 

Accelerator urnise— Ejaculatoi seminis —Arises 
from the spbinctor of the anus and a little above 
the bulb oftliL urethra, and imets its fellow in a 
white t< ndinous line along the louti pait of the 
Mbot theuiethra, so that they suriouud the 
wlioit ol tUt bulb Use, to ronipiesb the uitthr'i 
in emptying it ot the list drops of urmc, uni to 
expel foitJbly the stmen, which they do with a 
kind of inioluntaiy or tunvulsiie actum 

Tians\tr«‘tlib perinTi — — 1 ransstiPahs penis 
Truiisvcrsdis pcrinari ultei — Arise^ b\ a ddicate 
toudon fiom tin tuberosity of the isebiura, and 
crossr*} tin ptrin-cuin to be inserted into tlie 


-r bdtkpaitol tfldj bulb ol the uietbra There is 

accompanying it. 

ccnsiderabli .nc*p«aWB, wacuBl.oil'oftttefooe!.,'^' t„„fvus,l„ pcnnffi alter Chief uw, to 


urine, fetus, A.C ^ »l’ 

Obhquus mterouOe-Obfi'^iifls Iqiteruus ascen 
dens Obliqiius mioor w^y from all 

thecirclf of tbcspiliiad#:0i!9illtl«n, andb> a thin 
tendon, ('ommon is aerratus and lat ssnxius 

dorsi, from the lower spinous pron ms of 
the loins t Eim the spine of the ihum it » i ends 
iip'Ward* in Ajqdiated dtiec*ion, and crosses the 
nbdomci^llsdtltmlliaea alba , its higher fibres roach 
ing line ai{^p#a,miid the lower ones tht pubis Its 
fiat inndgm I#! inserted into the cartihj,es ol ad 
-flbe WwlA iibfefifllto thg stAinum, and into th< imea 


nlba^ 
the 

transverse. 

hma, 

|»art of 
jy across the' 

?Hto the whbtip 
conju0<*ttou 

the ''bdomch* ' ‘ i 

Hectus alidumjntsjMig^ilfViec^ 
abdorpen, m a line hetwel^h 

P» each sj^fe tW# 
^ this way by a 


hole length Acts m con- 

jUaim^— Arises fleshy from 
Iht VIST low^r nbs , from tho 
^ h^int four ifid't lumb'ir vt rte- 
nfl of thb ilium, md from 
iU fihrr 8 run di rect- 
al liOfli^rted tendinous 
Aits in 



ihdttiprcsBmg 

Ipflrtofthc 
indimhfs, 
t is «»*• 

-r 


pi ( 1 ( nt the inus bi lug too much protruded m dis- 
charging the fac cs 

Muscle^ ff the Anus 

Sphincter am* — A bn ad circular band of mm 
cuHr hbics surrounding the anus Arises from a 
point of the os coqeygis behind, and sends a neat 
slip foiUyirds, by which it is attached to the li^k 
pait of the xccc Icrator unnae When it contre^s, 
the anus is shut 

leiator am*— AJuscnlus am l^tns —Arises 
from the internal surface of the fore^part of the 
pelvis, its origin being contintfed from the inter- 
nal pubis all the way round to tbe sacrum Grows 
gradually smaller as it gpts downwaids to surround 
the anus, and is inserted into the circle of the tnus, 
the point of the os coccygis, and is mixed with 
tb< sphincter am Kaises the anus, dilates it, 
and suppottf it duiiiig the evacuation of the 
fieces 

Muscles of the JRtmk Organ* qf Oentraitott 
KreOtor clitorldis —Small and delicate, Arising 
from the internal part of the crus of the ischtum, 
end iiisfiited into the upper part of the orusjfc, and 
into tbe body of the clitoris Use, to flraw the 
tlitom and make it tense 



A N 

Sphincter ^ circular bundle of fibies 

Arising from the splimcter am and sides of the la* 
gina, which it iunouiids, and inserted into the 
umon of the crura clitondis It contracts the en 
trance of the vagina ** 

Museks sUuated withtn the Pelvtx 

Obturator mternus — Mai supialis Bursahs — 
Arises from all the internal surface of the obtura- 
tdr ligament, from the edges of the foramen thy- 
roideum within the pelvis, and comes out by turn- 
ing round the ischium in the notch between the 
tu^rosity and the spine of the ilium, proceeds 
between the crura of the gemiui and its tendon, is 
united to theirs, and inserted with them bv one 
common tendon into the root of the great tio- 
chaiiter Kolls the thigh obliquely outwartls 

Cocdsrg^tts ^Arises by a narrow point from the 
inside of the spinous process of the ilium, and is 
inserted, after being expanded, fleshy Into the 
whole length of the os coccygis Pulls the point 
of the Ofc coccygrs upwards* 

Muscles sOttated tathtn ike qf AtM^omin 

Diapliragma* — ^Septum traUsversum •— hlidriiT 
A transvei->e vaulted muscle, diVidJtig the ca- 
vity ot the thorax from that Of the abdomen 
Arises by one broad fleshy attachment fioirt all the 
louei benders of the chest, and this fleshy origin 
coiisticuUs w hat is considered by some as the up- 
pei or j,reater mu<.cle of the diaphiagm Arises 
also by manv small tendinous feet from the fore 
part of the loins, uliich soon unite in two fleshy 
bellies, tciTneiJ the crura diaphragmatis, which, 
mcctina form wh it is tcimed the lesser muscle of 
the diaphiagm The middle of the diaphrdsin is 
a strong aponeurosis, ami is dibtiruuishtd by the 
ipithet of centrum teiidinosum The shape of this 
tendinous 061111*1 is determined by the fleshy bd 
lies, the large one above almost surrounds it, and 
the lesser one below meetinf, the larger, the two 
divisions give it a pointed form behind, not unlike 
a trefoil leaf, or the acc of hearty The tendinous 
( tflat the two sicks 


centie is fixed to the spine^ do 
form two convexities in the cavity of the chest 
aluadratus lumborum — A flat, oblong, muscle, 
arising fleshy from the back part of the os ilium 
and ligaments of the pelvis, which tie the back 
part ot the ihum to the side of the sacrum and 
iransvetse pror esses of the lumbar vertebraa It 
goes upvt'ards to be inserted into the points of the 
transverse processes and jthc lower edge of the last 
rib bupporls the louid, and draws the -spine to 

(Mle side ** . . w 

Psoas parvus —A muscle of the 1011 s which 
arises from the 1 1st doisal and first lumbar verte- 
bra;, and passes down by the side of the psoas 
magnus to fee inserted into the brim of the pelvis, 
neAy the acetabulum Is often waiitiag It bends 
the loins forwards 

]l^oas magnus — A very long and fleshy muscle 
flili^ the space upon the sides of the spine 
Arises by an upper head from the last vertebra of 
the hack, then successively from each lumbar ver- 
tebra, not only from the sades of their bodie^ but 
likewise from their transverse processes Tnea 
descends ihickf round, and fleshy, to be united 
wrtl^^ the Internal ihac under Poupait a 

gaw^t, and the commou tepdon then bends ob- 
ilA'Sgly round to he inserted into the lesser ttu- 
, The psoas muscles are m constant ute 
^ In moving the thigh forwards, and supporting w 
upon the thigh-bouc 


atomy 

Ihactts I nteinus —Arises fi-om the innei edge 
of the ciiita of the ilium, and adheres to the con- 
cavity of that bone down to tin bum of the pelvis, 
to the fore part of the I One under the spinoii'i pio- 
cesh All Its radiated hbres are gathered together 
into a tendon under Poupart’s ligament, when it 
unites with the psoas, and the common teiulou 
tumx obliquely round to be inserted into the less 
trochanter Acts in conjunction with the psoas 
in moving the thigh forwards 

Muscles on the antenor pttfi tjf ike Thorax 
Pectorahs ma)Oi — A large, thick, and fltshv 
mu<(cle which covers all the breast Anses from 
the clavicle next the sternum, from the edj:< ‘^f 
the sternum and the cartilaginous endings ot tlic 
fifth and sixth ribs All its libies convci^t- 
form a flat twisted tendon*, winch goes betorc the 
armpit to be inserted into the etlcc of tlu gioovt 
in the hurncius for th< Undouol tlu butps Wluii 
this muscle contracts, the arm is brought loi wards 
obliquely 

bubclavius — Subclavianus — \ «mall mus< Ic 
ConceaKd under the divide Arist s hv a flat 
tendon from the cartilage of the fiiiit nb and is 
inserted fleshv into a great part of tlie cl tvick 
Use to fix the tlavidc more firmlv 

Pectoralis minor— -Stnatus iiiuioi aiiliciis — 
laes nnc|erneath the ]>c(.loi ihs in i)oi clo^e upon 
the ribs Arises thick iiul fit shy tioni the thud 
fourth, and fifth ribs, its fibres ill coiivcrgi !•> 
form a thick fleshy point, to be inserted into thi 
very apex of the coracoid pi octss of the sc ipula 
Pulls the scapula dire ctlj forwards 

Serratus major aiiticus —Covers the side oft le 
chest Aiisea by sh irp pointed slips or digitations 
fioin all the true nbs except thi first, ind Iroin 
three of the false ribs Procetds upw aids and back- 
wards to form a fleshy cushion as it weie, for thi 
scapula, ind its fibres all converge to be nibeitccl 
into the basis of the scapula Pulls the scapula 
dowpwardi and forvyards 

Mmies uiwem Ihit Thorax 

luteycostales exteuti— Foninng an txternal 
^layer ^ mUscttlat fibres between thi nbs They 
ran from the towards the steinura 

Intcrcostalcs fioni b-forc 

backwards utidemeatli former, and crossing 
them Both assist try raising the 

"*Sterno costaHs^fiaauil^jSft sterai^Thre^ 
four slips of musdesi ftie enslfiwrm 

cartilagi , and going overthomid^# 
to be luaerted into the sccotod* uud foafta 

Tib Us office IS to depress the ^ 

Muscles on the antenor pdrt of S'Aw Is 







rertehm 

Ixmgus colli —One lay 
cles Arises, within the t 
of the bodies of the three 1 
hrm, andfifomthe ttansver 
last Yettebrae of the neck^ 
fme Rurt of the sflUfmd 

to one side, and* With I 

tnnsfdfoe o‘ fl^c J«wet eenHeal »ef. 

ablfetnay >» W uwerted 
oi the occipital boUe, just 
magnum ocfiipitali* Pulls the 
foxvmrds 





A N A T O Y 


Tl«rtu9 mtcrnus capHib u«nor-*-*VeTy 
and immediutely under neath the farhnt Arms 
liom the fuie part of the atlas, anti goes ohlirpieiy 
jn\vards to be insc rted into the occipateJ bone, near 
the condyle Assists the former 

Reotqs cax>iti$ hteralis — Very ?niall, bke tlie 
former Ansts from the tiansverse pi;Oc.e«tis^e& ot 
the atlasi and is inserted into the side of the ctnnet* 
form processes of the os oc'cipitis Ltea immedi- 
ately under the exit of the internal pigiilar vein 
Moves tlie head to one side , and, vrhen both act, 
they assist the former muscles in pulhng the head 
forwards 

Muscles on the ^estertor pari of the Trunk 
Trapezius — Cucullaris ««tlhesc co\er the back 
part of the neck and shottldei*s,eKteti<hng from the 
tip of one shoulder to the tip of the other, end 
from the nape of the neck quite down to loins, 
hence it has been compared to n iDOiik*8 cmvl 
hanging back upon the neck* &ach atises by a 
strong tendon from the most pointed part of the os 
oi cipitis, and along the transverse spine to the 
mavtoid process from this point, all down tho 
neck, it has no hold of the vertebra;, hut nrisc^s 
from Ihe ligainentum ntichae it then arises from 
the spines of the two last ccWical vhrtebree, and 
those of the back From this long cH'igin, its flbiM 
converge into one point, the tip of the shoulder, 
to be inserted into the scapular end of the claviclei 
the acromion of the scapula, and the whole length 
of its spine Ihe tiapcaius is chiedy a nms^i^lc of 
ttie scapula it also bends the neck and head baek- 
wards 

Latissimns dorsi -^Thc broadest muscle of the 
whole botly —Covers all the lower pnii of the b«^ 
*10(1 loins Arises by a broad fiat tondOh m UHl 


Sion, and most frequently only o j^irlial 
use to ihoie the scapula upbrards Und babkiivards 
Splenitis —^plemua e&pnm jS|»lcn^w« ooWi-^ 
I ICS immediataty tibder tho and abov^ 

the eompiexus, and juamed s|>ienm^> fropi its 
lying like a surgical Kplnit aSong the side of the 
neck Flat and broody srismg fmm the four np^ 
peiiuQsi spinous processes of ihe back and five 
lowest of the neck, proceeds upwards and oiit- 
waiils to be impiauted into tbo'wbole length of 
the occipital ndge, and mwsteSd pt*o< of the 
temporal bone. Imm^disstely Under thm portion 
IS another onbnvjg With it, but by fbur 

or five distinct tendons m tbo transverse piocesses 
of the upper iThf^a' portion is 

considered by «omo ba n and tiedt* 

ed splenufs ^h, ai!(d spldnlu^ capitis. 

When tbs' rntfsemornbu is 


pulled baj«k#drdd%rOilj|M 
rs dthiirn dibjsnily 

of 

doniHji 


it 

^ Is bmngbt 


'the splanunr^ 

of nnd two cUfsnl 

vOrtdwWkM under the 

scapdia to bOlnseiUd mtothe' 
tliiiflEfapd jburth rib^, by three fleshy di 
gitatbns ' Tndy i^vate the ribs* 



middle of the btu k, loins, and saertim> 
Irom the Ciulc it the ihum The tendon 
*ilty becomes a flit regular rnusoi^ | pToi 
wards passes over the cornet of tbd Soe| 
which It rcec ivos a small Aeshy bi^didlo, 
ral smallei oriei^ as itpasies 
becomes i twisted tendon, 
and turns under4b<! ds 
tin inner edid of 
biceps TbuS 



alo 


the axilla js 1 

the poiiterlof by j 
support tho'Wbd 
lattoi mitsclehr^ 

as r 
a|idl 


of 
q»d 
ce they 
iUhes The 
^owm^when raided, 
imd wards 
ibig%iih the elbow, it 
m uapd behiotd the bhek 
l^tiiforlor — Very broad and 
tower part of the back, under 
tbo three lower dorsal and 
ytrtdbim. boon becomes 
or four slipsy each of 
into the ii^ntb, tenth, 
near their carti- 
aod backwards. 

>r ^itiiiior — - 
i the spme 
'thbacapuia 


tha i 


il»3 ,. 

, tbouglt at iim«l 


dorsi^tcerviCis — One long mass 
mustfhlaeand tendinous fibres goin„ from spinr*’* 
to Rpme along the whole length of the back and 
neck the spine 

i*QVatOiradcostaruih —Supra costalcs fjevaiore» 
Ibngiou —• Twphe on each side, for the 
dii^Mpuipose ot raising the iihs Arise ftom the 
procc<ise(i of the last cervical and eleven 
^fmalerbiost dorsal vertcbr'fe, and go down to the 
^..j 5 ,i€ of cicb nb The three la A aie twice aa 
1 teig as the others 

l^cro lumbal uk^Additamehtum ad saero lutJi* 
balem Hii<<;ui|||cccs5oni Arises by a tendon 
common to it and the loftgi^simiis doiar, from all 
the spinous proee'iisesefitie lumbar vertebrcel from 
the spines of the sacrum, and bdek pai t of the os 
iltum iust opposite the lowest rib the tendons 
separate and the saero luinbaha goes aw ny to be 
inseited by a flat tendon into each rib From the 
surface of the six or beven lowest nbs arises a 
«mill slip, wbich mixes v lih the substance of this 
muscle these slips are tenhbd additamenta ad 
sacro-lumbalem, and someiimea aceesscK 

rii There is aRiO a fleshy ^slip connected with 
the saoroduiuhah^, some timet, described as a dis- 
tinct muscle, whui \% isterihedcervicidn descen- ^ 
dens^ * ^ ** 

CervicaUsdeseendeui$«^Comiected wi^h the fotw 
nter , atjjfes ^rom the iraflsferse processes of the 
file loiter cervical yerhebrse, uhd passes down- 
wards small and slendet to be iuseit^ into th#sf:!C 
upi>ef«iostr!b«* T^rns the obliiquely back- 
wards^ ati4 to on* Si4^; ' 

Izmgtssimas dofsM^|Umnd| thick;, and fim, 
bobs pro- fillhri npkhe hoHow betar|«t tpme and 
"^crosa to anps pfAhe nba AfiSes by a'tendoh common to 
hii^s It the farmer musdia, and h m^tiiAted by 
two distmet sdts of iWdvtioiik ihe hCadn of 
the iiibs and the irantvarse processea tbd 

bte to askiilt m ce)ttumW4he i^e 
nm and td^ke^ it ^ ^ 

, -jii from the HwA upper ^ 

iMPQbailk* cif the doxml 
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lAsses upvat<]fii tc|i be iimotted into t}ic transverse 
processes o* the nock 

Complexiis ‘^mphestUB Tngemiims Bivin- 
ter pfiuois CotnpleTrns xnajoi — So callid from 
th^ mtricaCY oi its nauscufai uud tendinous paits 
lies imuiodiaitly imdei thespleunib^ and an ts 
by ton oi more tendinous foot tion> the tian*‘\risc 
pioci ssps of the foui lower tcivical and seven 
ui>i«imofttdoi**l vertebri It then becotni*« a 
Jaige, thuk, fleshy^and tondinLus niass^ filling up 
the hollow by the sides of the ceiviial spinous 
proof SB( s, and ^crminaies by a broad fleshy head 
in tho lower ocupdd ridj^c Diaws the he id 
backwaids 

Truciiclo-nnastoidcns •»«CoinpU xus minor Ma- 
stoideus Intotalis •-^Arists fiom tho transveise pro- 
cesses of the three flr^t \r rt( hi s of the h k k and 
the ftve lowist of the neck, and is mscitcd mto the 
mastoid j o< ^ss When onp mp’ick < ontrat ts, the 
head I' th wo obUqui ly backwards^ nud n hen both 
net togf thri, jl is pulled dtn^dtly bodkwaidu 
levator stapuU nr^pims angulans 
Mus< ulus poii»'ntut *-a smiMlUld lApatle whieU 
aii^&fiomth tiansvetso pipdasHill ol <|he tour 
or fue upiKiniost veibibilidii 0r the «eoV, by as 
many distinct head^, which »ooii unite* and the 
inus(]f goes down waids to ithHetsM into the 
uppt I p ut 0 * the scapula by a thih tendbn* U 
pnll t lit dpula up, AS in ihrugipttg the shoulders 
Sunt Hpiiulib dorsi Transvorio^Npiualis doisi 
—Ansf H tiom the transverse processes of th* so* 
M nth, eighth, ninth, and tenth doi sal, and is m- 
serted into the b pi nous pioctsvmof tho four up- 
pirinobt and Iasi tcivn *»! veilebrw 1 \icnds the 
spin** obi iquelj bickwaicls 
Mull ihdus spun —bi mi-spmalts intcinus, sive 
♦i'insv< iKO-spiii ilisdirsi Sf iiii spinalis,^sc trons- 
\eiso«spiimhb lollt, pais inbrna Ti rnsvctsalts 
tunilxniuiuvalgosafci riauaversalisdorsi riaiis- 
icisalib olli— Thi many irup^ulai portions of 
inuscU, utuclianthois have variously desenbad, 
running fi m the sac turn all along the mo 1^0 
the V (1 tr bioj of the ncf k, ate oumpu hendi d undoi 
the iiauu of inuUihdus spiu>o Regius tendinous 
and fleshy from tin nppei part ot the ouuin, 
flom thi oblique piocc sM s of the lumbar v ti tc biw, 
from the tian<ivtise prcccssis, iiul fioni the \ b- 
lique prut esses of the cf i\k d vciUbra , lud its 
many bundles irt inserttd into the spmou* pro 
lesjcs of th< third oi fourth, above tint hom 
which the bundle atost these umscles picvent 
tlie spine from being too much bent lorwirds, and 
also move the spate backwards 
bpmnlis ccivicib--i>Semt spihalis <oUi Trans* 
voi'^o $ptnali8 eoKi -i-Artsc s tiom the tian&veisc 
processes of the si\ uppemnst dorsal vertebra, 
and IS insetted ibto alt the spinous procc ses of 
theofrueal vertebra, except the hist und last 
btrvUhts tbo neck obli picl^ biokwiids 

fUetus capitis pObtu us inajOi — Auscs tchdi- 
aous t«om the transverse pi or ess of the second 
eeyfVical vertebra, and mouuts up fleshy to be 
msm t.o4 mtn the lowci oecipiUl tid^e Diaws the 
bead batk^ord^ 

l^cetus eapitis posticus mmor — a shorter TOUs- 
elo than theformei, ati$mg tendinous ft om the 
middiy of the ftrst vertebia of the necki and is 
inserted with the ftnmir mto the Igvyei 

oeeipital udge its action assists thit of thi 
Wfoi 

ybUquits camtA ^upcnoi «.-*Ihe oMlqoo 
Me the leeti, caeeptin 


eUs ibucoresembl 
mraotiioii Thitf aiiaeB liom the 

kttaHi and goes obll<jua1y 


into the end of the lowei occipital i id^c Assi rs 
lu tinning the head 

tH>hquu« capitis rnftuor— Aiiscs ft m the 
spinous ptoecssof the serond ccmm aIvc tcbi i 
and IS loorrted into the traisverse pi c 1 11 
atUs Assists in tuining ihe he id qui kl> 
bcilenus— Skalenus, primus ot sfcu »l«s -He 
ancients eonsidi led this is one tuangul ii in 1 
It has sinee been disiiitgutshed as two, tl k I i 
and CM II hie distinct mitsvles It is, lu f u t c i c 
great, flat, tiiaii^ular muscle, htutrl ini ftr in ti 
ribs to thf neck, closing the thoiav ibov , \ 1 
arising pissi^c to the iicnri!. uid vtstlsif l < 
arm Aiisis fi >ni tlu tiansviist, pio cs c c^t 
SIX lowei ciiVK il veilfbi i om put r»l t v 
iiiseiied into the flit ] in of the hi t iib do ! 
ito cartil igr, motl cr into ihr wb 1 1 netb * H 
cuttr cd,jC d tin in stub, an I ithnlpouni ml > 
th< iifipd ( i >f (]< I > M s ti < lit iclf - 
wilds, or I tii tl u d t> I 

[nterspuni s— *Iit » ^ ml li,d i *(tlm 
boium — lln mns uU 1 n i i o i , d 1 iim i - 
tons iibrt thit pass fi n 1 1 ne sp uc u j t s t j 
thi next Ihroo^hi ut llu pme lull i cl tl v 

irr miuculu , in tbr buk, U niu* is , i i tU 

loins, ten linous, >i li^amrntous, iliaw thi vi- 
nous processes tiw mis i ich t tl r 

InUr tiansvn sales -—hn tall mu In la ri I s 

strongest wheic th i is m st n t I sme b - 
iweeuilu tiaiisvei c pio< cs ol th s u t Di i 
these paita 1 j dbci 

MhsuUs dj tht Tiire t s 

5uma*spmitits •— Oc < upir s the b» ih v ( f 1 lie 
Br Apulu above Its spur Arises fiom th back 
spim and edge >f tlu sopula , v<iy tluck an<i 
flashy, and H endowed b) m i^oiuuio is i i 
alouk the Belinda uudri the neioiuion, aud tiu * 
becomes a Undon, which pis>ts ovn lU h \1 I 
the humerus, to be inserted into th ei d it b 
sity offbi bead of ibc burnt i us Kns s tic u u 
diutUy hp«raids, 

lufftir*»J»*natiu -^Aubps fi >T 1 tu I k, 

and maigm of tbr Siapd , (q 1 f 
cavity b4ou thy spine of fm s ipui nl s - 
VC If 4 a riifODk apooem <0 lit t' t inui 

innseW ifiptilW tiy teudm u itthccjpu 

Jai iigamantur th« shoulder jjomt, 1 1 whi h it is it- 
taohcd,aiidtbf^l*se1^i>Oter4tuheinst It Itii itic 
tu Ufnbt tositj of Assists the loi inei 

Icies rninoi — h do^f flonoented v its origin 
with the infia bpinatuHyiS^n aid fleshy, 

aiibc s ii om the angle ah<| klfAlll loy'ei e dge of th 
scapula, and aecomppAkif tfldlilllia*spin itus to b 
attache d to th^ capBuhiur md tiun lu* 

bPited into thq great fubefbsity tho os br'uhii 
Ascuts the lormci musciq'ti *0 mshtfl ifhe irm 
Teres mop>i —thicker and Jhan the r>p- 
mer, MtiidUd below it, aiisek ehiofljftmm the 
angle of the s ipuU, * 

with the tues miiioi ailS*' 

don pass< b undi r tlif lOh . 

IB inbciM mto the iidgV 
gioove along with tht « „ 
doist (. hici uv s ip 4*5 i*V nrbil i 
fejekuards 

»cltoldeB,rT-i;*hmk fldvhv , mm tlie top 
of tba ktibwof mm thp outf 1 end of the 
fciatridai hf the aciormou ut the 

-i^jjJ’^hfliyspiqpol the se-ipuh its u m- 
y OVt r thi shouldot, aud foun 

fdfii ^udon, iftBattod mto the os bradm, 
Ill4 ^ 

«»Ma8culu« parforatM|||^ 
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^eiu ^Lotig and ratlier blonder, named from its 
origin and in«kertion Aii‘'es fltshy from the eo- 
lacojd prof ( ss of the scapula, along with the short 
held of the bietpi, whi* h it uccompanu s, iiid is 
inserted by a «hoi t tt ndon into the middlo of the 
OH braehii Kaivcs the arm obliquely forwards 
and upwards 

Subscapulans — 1 ines all the coiisititv of the 
scapnH , shapt tnnuulir is fleshy, thick, and 
strong, its libris coii’v efge from their origin m 
the two edges and base of tlie stapula, to form a 
tendon whence it has a ladiated or fan like ap- 
pearance J he tendon aceompanies that of the 
supia-t'pinatus and goes round the head of the 
humerus to be uis( rted into the lesser tuberosity 
of the os 1 lacltii Rolls the arm inwards 


MmeUs on the os hratHut 

Biceps flexor cubiti —Biceps Bueps flexor 
biachii — Very thick and btroDt,, situated m the 
htre part of the arm Arises bj two distinet 
heads one laiger and thicker head, proceeds by 
a long tendon from the ooracoid pi uc ess of the 
scapula, the oth< r, shorter, anscs from the edge 
of the glenoid e-iviii of the scapula About one 
thud down the arm the two heads meet, *in(i foim 
T firm fl»sh\ belly, witieb tenniuab s in a tendon 
ifiiplantcd into the tuborrle on the fore p irt of 
The ladiiis, n little bdowr its neck sends olT aii 
aponeuiosis just aboce the flexure of the aim 
1 1 lids the loie ami with great stiength 

Biachialec inbrnus— lies immediately under 
tlu biceps, which it assists Arises by a toikcd 
h«ad fiom two thuds of the os brachn at its fore 
put and continues its attachment all the wa) 
down to within an inch of the joint Is inserted 
h\ a flat tendon in+o the coracoid process of the 
ulm 

1 1 iccps eatensr i cubiti — Fxtensor longus Fx 
h nsor hre is BiaUuils internus^ Situatecloii 
the bac k put of the arm, and was formerly de^ 
«cnbed as three distinet muscles arises by a 
long tendon fiom the edge of the scapula, by an 
oLitci head fiom the os braehii, iu>t und’^ir tlie 
greater ti berositv , and bv on uitertial head, 
which is the Shoi test, iiom the in fide of the os 
biac'iii, lust under thgi teti^smaioi 
All these heads dte turned do wii- 

svrrels, adheung brachli, towitfnnan 

inch (Mhe^omt, wbeM A iitroii^ th'ck tendon is 
foimed, wmch i» implanted into the oherapoa 
JExte mh tho forc'^aftn #itli consideiable fierce 
Anconeug^r^Smalji and triangular placed on 
the back jpait otiif the efliow Arises i om tlie ex 
tefnalti||tmsh ib? os brat hn, ane» ismseited 

^ Assists 

I fore*arm 


tnw thA'feacif; 
uiAXi 



Htuaiedon thefou arm 

horms tin v» rv celge 
f^m the ed,e abo\t the 
brachn, be I onif s \ c ry 
‘ hwjfpmt, tlien tendinous 
into tbe I id in’, mat the 
the palm ut 


tite hii«d ii|i^ai»dg 

Fxt^oseb 

the rulee of the os bracfS?j1 
comKh having becomi^i 
piH mg the back the i 
thwi tend n, which paasek 
tirti unhniar ligament, and is 


ior«<*^Ariseh fiom 
m fxteinal 
tmky bally, 
'toftnaa 
„ A uii^r 
Into jtlN^ foot 



bxtensor cgrpi radialis bievior — Almost 
same lu origin and ust with the forme r Inserted 
into the fore part of the metacaipal bOne of the 
middle fingei 

I xtensoi digitoium communis — Ccueis the 
middle of the back part of the fore arm, and be- 
twixt the extensor radialis seoundus and the ex-* 
tensoi ininirni digiti Arises fiom thi outer eon- 
dvle of the humerus, grows verv fleshy md thick 
as It descends, and about the middle of the fore- 
arm divides into three slips fho teiulotlfe pass 
undei the annular ligament, along the metacarpal 
bones and lir^^t phalanx of the fingers, whcie they 
aie joined by those of the mterossei and luinbi*!-' 
cale^, and fenm a tendinous sheath, which sur- 
rounds the back of all the fingers Extends the 

bilge IS 

Kxteusoi minitnt digiti —Aufieularis — Raises 
the little finger, as in picking the ear Arises from 
the outer epndyfo af the hufiterus, Anil accoropa*^ 
iiKs the extensfir dtgitOrum communis, passes 
under the annular ligAfiieiit in a chAfifiel peeultai 
to it Is inserted mto the second joint of the little 
finger^ 

Fx^ensqr cavpl utnans* — Arises from thf extei- 
nal tubejicle of the humerus, and pi oiJeeds along 
the ulnsr edge of the arm to be afHxi d ti ndmoiH 
into the outside of the lower head of the nittar ir- 
pal hone of Irttle linger Use, to extend tJie 
carpus 

Flexor caipi ulnari** — Aiises tendinous fioiti 
the inuei cond r\o of tlu os humeri, and fleshy 
from the oUiranon, procewls fleshy ahmic the 
lower edge of the aim about the middle becoim s 
tendon, an^ is in«>i ited into the os pisifoinic The 
flexor eaipi radidis with this muscle bend the 
wiist with great loice , alone it pulls the hand , 
Sideways. j 

Palmaris longiis — Long and thin , arises fromS 
the luttrnal (oiulvicof the os hameii, foima de 
slcudei ttiu'on and parses alon.. the middle of 
the toie aim to be mseitid into tlu annular Ji i- 
meut, |ust uiidei the luotot the tliunib f ^pands 
into an apoiu ui d|fs and cox LIS and pioieets the 
muscles md blood \essi Is of the hand Bends the 
hand 

hleNoriarpi ladi ilis — T on«>- and thin, aiiscs 
i stioil split tendon, 1 oni tlic inteinal eondyU 
oi thi huaurus , pioeie Is lie In ulon^ the middle 
of the fore* lint in the course of tlie ridiiis Its 
thm tendon passe h unde i the innutir ligament in 

.,roove pec uliar to itself, to be mseitecj into the 
metacarpal bone of the fore linger Benda the 
wrist 

Pionator radii teres — bmall and lound , unses 
from die intarii d condyle Of the hulnerus, and 
fiom the eoiODOid process of the ulna Fleshy, 
and of a conical shape , stretches obliquely across 
the arm to be inserted into the outei ridge of the 
r idius, aliout the middle of its length luras the 
hand downwards 

Supinator radii brevis — Short, thick, and fleshy^ 
arises fiom the external condyle of fhe os btachn, 
fiom the edge of the ulna, and from the interosse- 
ous ligament , is turned over the ladtus to be in- 
set led into Its ridge Rotates the radius out- 
wards 

Extensor o$$is metacarpi pollicis maous— ‘Ex- 
tensor primus pollicis Extensoi pnini luteroodii 
Abductor longvis polhois marms^Ctosses the fore 
edge of the radius, arises from the edge of the 
ulna, about tin middle of the arm Divides into 
two, fhtoe, or foui* slips, with distinct tendons, 
w hlyh go under the Itgameut of the carpus to ha 
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fn^^rUd into the root of the first metac^irpal bone 
of ttie thumb Use to extend the thumb 

Extensor piimi mtemodii — Fxtensor minor 
poUicis mantis hxtensor pollicis primus Fx> 
tensor seouadi internodii Extensor secundm 
poihcis M^Lies dose to the foi mi r , arises ju&t 
below it and accompanies it under the ligament 
of the wrist, passes on to l»c insotcd into the 
first phalanx of the thumb, which it extends 
Fxtensor secundi internodii — Extensor miyor 
poUicis nianuB 1 \tensor t>ollicis sccundus Ex- 
tensor tcrtii internOdii Extensor tertius polUcis 
— Thick and fleshy arises higher than the former 
on the ulna, and straight down that bone 

It*? tendon passes the ligament of the wrist in a 
peculiar ring, andpiucieds to Ik inserted into 
the last bone of the thumb which it extenas 
Indieatui — Extensor mdicis pioprtu* Anses 
from the ridge of the ulna, is attached to the in- 
terosseous ligament Its tendon passes undei the 
annular ligament, and joins w^ith the indicator 
tendon of t'le common extensor Extends all the 
three jOMits of the fon. finger 

hlexoi digitmurn sublnnis — Pei;lbrato8 — Large 
mil fU , lies between the palmarb longtis and 
fhxoi ulnaRS , arises from Uie internal condyle of 
the os brachii, fiom the ligament of the elbow 
)oiiit th( coionoid pio< ess of the ulna, and from 
tlic upper pait of the i idius Divideis about the 
inifldlc ot the lou iiii into four fleshy slips, each 
ol which oives off a deiidtr tendon, winch passes 
imdcr tlie annul ir ligament, to he inserted, after 
being perforated in ir fh( first phalanx of the fin- 
gcis by the tendons of the fUxoi digitoruin pro- 
fui dns, into the fou part of the s<cond phalaux 
Vse, to bend the first and second phalani^cs 

1 lexer digitorum prolundns — Perforaus — les 
5 (^pei than thefomur which it aceonipini<s 
s from the internal surf u e ot the ulna and 
finteiosseous licuncnt, di\ides into four slips, 
ise findous pass under the anrm'ar lig intent, 
(rforatc those of the flv xor sublimis, and are in- 
serted into the foic p'^it of the last phalanx ol 
the filial rs Bends the last joint of the fingers 
Flexoi loHc^us puliu is— Uups by the inside of 
the radius aiising fnmi it, and tin iiiteiosseuus 
luamcnt, oc< asion illy by another head from the 
condyle of the burnt rns and fore part of the ulni 
Passes under the aimulai ligament, and is mscit- 
fdinto the last bone of the thumb Bends the 
thumb 

I'ronami radii qundratns — Lies flat upon the 
'ftteios«eons lisramefit in the foie pait of the aim, 
about two int h< s above the w nst Nearly squ ue, 
its fibres go across between the radius and ulna 
Turns Uie radius Upon the ulna 

JS/Tusdei Situated chttjly wt the Hand 
Liimbncales — Musculi fidit males —Four small 
round muscles, resembling eaith worms Arise 
in the palm of the hand, fiom the tendons of the 
prpftmdus their small tendon** reach the middle 
of the second phalanx Chiefly useful in per- 
foitnmg the quick short motions of the fingers on 
musical msmiments, 

tf^xor brevis pollicis inanus —Two-headed on 
the ipside of the thumb , one bead arises frbm 
the Os trapeamm, the other from the os magnuin 
luscwti^ into l^e sesamoid bones and edge of the 
first of the thumb Use, to bend th< first 
joint of tliA thu^b* 

polhets -^Ltes under the abductor 
ptlw^, nnatng from the os scaphoidcs and; Hga^ ^ 
ifiimt of the wrist is laserted into the fore pari 


O M Y 

of the metacarpal bone of the thumb Bends the 
thumb, as m clenching the fist 

Abductor poUicis nianus — lies unmedixUlv 
tinder the common integuments an tHfroai th# 
annular ligam<*nt of thewnst and the ns s< a- 
phoules , bonds gnduaily round the thumb to b 
insetted into the lust bone of the thumb A se 
( ond muscle is dest ribed, by Albinus, by the same 
name Pulls the thumb from the fiiiireis 
Adductor pollieis nianus — The metacarpal bone 
of the middle finger gives origin to this triangular 
muscle , goes dirf ctly -uross to m*ct the thumb, 
and IS insetted into the root of the fiist phalanx 
T)iav/s the thumb towaids tlu fore fiuirer 

Abductor ludic is maiiub 1 latand binad irises 
fiom the os trapi/ium ind the first bone of tlu 
thumb and IS nisei ted into the back pait of tin 
ficst bone ot thefin^ii, which it pulls font iids 
towards the thumb 

Palmaris bire\ is — Palimris cutaiieus aiisrs 
fiom the palm ir apoiu urwsis aiui stre U lies iliosm 
the bind to be instrtrd into tht rmtaciioa! bone 
of the little finger, and t ic siipcrntcumbeni f ii 
Stretches the aponeurosis of the palm ol the 
hand 

Abductor minimi digitiminu^ —Thin and fleshy, 
the hand rests upon it lu writing ansts fiom the 
os pisiforme and the outtr end of tin annular li- 
gament ai d IS irisetud mteiaily into the fit&t bone 
of tlK littk fiiioCi Diawstbe httio fingei away 
fiom the rest 

Adduetoi minimi digiti — ^Aii**es from the ligi- 
ment ol the wrist and ejiiiedoRn bone, and turns 
round the metat arpal bone of the little fingei to 
be inserted into the outside of it Pulls the me- 
tacarjial bone of the little finger tow tids the 
tbun^b 

Flexor parvus minimi dtgiti — Aiiscs from the 
ligament ot the wrist and cuneiform bone, and 
accompanies the abductoi unuiini di,.iti and 
has m.arty the same insertion Bends tb< littit 
finger 

Interossei extenn et intcrm — Small musch 
lying bet'tVeen the metacarpal bom 8 and assist- 
ing the lumbricales in bending the Imgc rs 

Muscles of ttjfsnar sxtitrmttes 
PecM,in 4 lis — PectinSEiis —Hal and square , hr s 
under the skin, and arises fiom the os pubis, oi 
pteiinis, as it forms the brim Of the pd\is, im 
mediately above the foramen thyioidcum , pro- 
ceeds downwards to be inserted by a long flat 
tendon into the Imqa aspera of the thigh bone 
lust below the little fio< banter U$e, to bring the 
knees together , to raise the thiglt upwards, and 
give it a degree of rotation outwards 
Ineeps idductorfeinoiis — Bioaiii,flat^and tnea- 
pit ite , usually dcseribed as three must Ics, under 
the names of adductor longus, addqctQr breiris, 
adductor magniis . 

Ihc use of all these is to bring flughfllhP* 
wards and upwards 

Obtumtor externus —So nanied fronlllis 
Arises from the obturator ligament, and the 
lamus iscbii and pubis, forming the siitiss Of the 
thyroid foramen Its fleshy fibres are soon ga- 
thered into a round tofidofi, which twists undei 
the os fefltons to be mserted into the canty at 
tho'root o^the great trochanter Use, to roU the 
tlugh ohhqtMs'y outwards 

fiButeuS|tnax!mtis —Gluteus magnus Gluteus 
major imTaedtaWly under the skin, 
the posterior part of the thigh, upon whichw 
arises fleshy from the posterior half of tht 
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(Sinne of tb« iliaait from tbeiunctioa of the iliaiii 
ami sffcmm trom tiit. whole, txiernal 
the $acriiim, uid from the sacro-semtu 
7 bo bbr<»9 rwii ohhejuoh foiwaids and downw<»M{j 
to the thi^h-bone, oie d' *tlv red jnto a broad ten- 
don, and impltnud tnto the /rreat troofiant* r, and 
about three tnchts aloiii; tht Iiisoa uspero Lx- 
t«nd» the thi^rh, bj ptilling it dire<!tly backward 
aiiUalitdt oiitwirds 

Gluteus niodius— Lies immediately under the 
formei irises from tiic antenoir half of tljo spine 
of the ilium and from Its antcnoi superior spi- 
nmii pMxtss Us filnt., eomerge towards the 
gri It fioLh-iuter into which the muscU is insert* 
cd bj i broil! Umlou Use to draw th< thigh out- 
xva ds ind a IttiU bukwutds,and to roll the thigh 
oufiMrd , esperially wh o it is beaded 

( lutcusmiimnu''— Gluteii^mmtu — •AitNcsfiom 
the middle of the exterml surface of the ilmm 
fioin 1 lul^c <'ontimitd hoin the upe nor anterior 
spmoiis process te udon inserted wito the fore ■tnd 
iippt r p irt of the g “cat tioehanter To assist the 
otiicr 4,l«tei mubelf B 

Pyiiftirnrii** —Ih^eus cvteinus P5 rimidiihs^f 
Named from its shipc ai ises by thiee deshy and 
t ndnious beginnings (rom the hollow of the $a- 
rram and picro acntic notch, and growing gjn- 
dnillv ninowir, passe between the gliiteiis mi- 


tendon^ and iVop tbo edge of the; acet^bnlubi 
Capsular Ugamtni forms a flat tendpu^ t 'wUwtt 
soon becomes fleahy, and passes directly <(own to*^ 
wirds the patella Is muted at the svdea t-o 
X usU, at tho jtek part to the cruiasus Its tefidobi, 
with that of ibe Crpiwus, Is impbuited nito the 
patella Assists in ejttendmg thn log^ in a very 
powei ftti manner 

\ astus exteneius -^Aiiaealiiy « tliiek and atroug 
tendon from tbeiioot of tbe?^ trochanter and 
upper part of ttm linea aapesa* passes down th« 
thigh, attncheil to the ctuvaH:^^ and forma a flat 
tendon, wlueh embraces the potet1|a« and goes 
round the head of the tibia to be msevted into the 
iniur side Of the knee* Extends the leg * 
Vastus interims the firmer hut not 

-50 largi AfhKni tendinens and fleshy the 
fore port pt the httte trocbariter, Toid from the 
whole of tha ilaea, aspem is^na xdfllctuely flir- 
waidji, ftad m lilw ornraeus, 

the maert- 

ad into. tW bolter the the ubia 

tn eHtendlng tbo-lbg 

fi^m the iittle tro- 
the whole t^e flirepart of tlw 
outeif edge and fore part unHed 
^ on j|ts mimr edge and foie 

part At lower parf is 


nor Hid gcintni its round tcuclon mscrlod into joffled the rep and foiins^one 

tbr upp^r p irt ot lt»c c ivitv, at the luiiei side ef fandou, toiS^ed mto thc^ patella 


thi root of the grcit tiocbautcr V q to move the 
fhit,h upwards and roll It ontwiids*, 
f einini — *CemcUi -^-Bicaiutatcv arid often taken 
Ibr two musch^ The uppermosl^ or the larger 
iiid stiungpi head, ari&e^i /hom the spmi^itis pro- 
cess of tlie isclnmn ilu smalleir head from the 
outi r end of the lubex hity of tile Isehiism Both 
fletih\ m their whole length, and, meeting, form a 
tt idon to b( inserted into tbo rooj^ of the groat 
troch \ui< i Rolls the thij,hrJi«mo emtwards 
2i\ ubatus lemons *^Ras«e» lU a 
lev Lion betuef u the tuberosity} of thl^ Ij^^Atn^Wd 
the thighbone Ansea from 
tubtrositv of the isehmmj 


I9uh<.rn(ipi Two little’ miismlar sbps some- 
times fhnud undm the ci \ reus , the j are inst rted 
into the capsular ligament which they pull up 
The ernrmua assists m extending the leg 
^Senubenfliiiosus •— SemmervoBus —-Arises tendi- 
nous and fleshy from the posteiioi portion of the 
tpbcrosity of Uie isohium, and continues a little 
why^ connected w Ith the biet p emns , then htavt <5 
it, aud goes obliquely inwards to torm a Jong 
temtbn, which jiasscs down behiiul the inner tu- 
heri'^icof the knee to be inserted into the nisidi. ok 
fbe tibia, a little below its tubtrosity Ubc, to 
bend the leg baeku irds and a little inwarf^s 
^tniimcmbraaosus — Begins and ends by a flat 


idgc baweeii Mm ^ iJitlfblh ^^bautors tendon, somt wh it He a mombiane arises b\ a 

Rolls the thigh ** »’"*• ** ♦- ‘’™' *»• « 

Mmk* , 

7e»ftsoi*vagmm AItVwmIus 

apou} ui OS10, vel fasipiO from the an- 

ti uoi superior siSibflStifr process of the ilmm by a 
narrow tenditm^d.a^’^% sbp ; Wht nee it pro- 


CCG^ fo V i 
th<f tlJiKV, 
SartOfFH 
the ^ 
nor 




the mside of t1>e fascia of 
It atretchifes 

Is long and obliquely across 
Arises tcnclmous from the ante- 
i^s process of the ilium , then 
somewhat like a straps 


broad, thtu, ti it tendon from the fore part of the 
tuberosity of the tsebmni aril tcirainates m a 
sboit tendon, anbcrted behind the be id of fiie ti- 
hiUj with tin tendon of the seuitlencbnosiis, fn)*ins 
the inner biin-stimg Use, to bend the le^,, and 
brmg it directly backwards 
Biceps flexoi cruris —Biceps cruns %ce^ — 
So named from its tno beads immediately 
under the skin in the baolf; part of tlie leg ansee 
tendinous from tlm miter part of the tubcrm*tty oi 
the iscbiom^ with the romitetubOosub The ^hort 
head bagitrs from the and cqntiuacs 

down to its bifuj^caMow above tlmcou- 


tlie thigh to be tnsciled dyfo qf the frmvV ^he two bead# unite, and pro- 
late bead of the tibia by a *ed to be mamrted mto the bead of i;he flbula. 


OmeUix-r^draci 
femotis— t 
iToui the paWi* , 

duertly under the 
^0 be vmiBTted uOdelr the _ 
ibo Head of ilste tfota. ii: 
bBitdlteg tW leg ^ i I'fla 

iKeytus bmoris— 

rior process of the lUflm %s n «h^ 


[ft bending the log ob- fotmmg tlie outer batxHstritig ulte to bond tb^lflg 
one legaorosj PopiitOH and triangular , lymgsipfjross 

0 tmlors, whence the Hok part ^ the kneo^jomt Atisps from the 
;IW^ murok odter condyk of the femur, and in«|^^rrod into ^ 
’1|ect!tes mt^i^us ridge on <the bauH pfiTtof the tibw^^'^Assiii m 

rondirtout bettii^ the leg, Ubfl prevents the •Oapsiular %a- 

a^dpaearo pmehed ^ 


knee# 



m4 ihe calf of ^ leg, Anm\ 
ik^Mjf|extcmal and lateiflml 
^ heoda nroet, Apd mn flflwn 

!iir4^ tfro^ppeatemee «itf a i 
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they then ibrm a flat tendoti« very broad at its 
coitimimceaient, i^htch pwses douru the leg, amt 
Ittatds -with the tcadon of the gastrocnemius in- 
ternus a little above the ankle 
Oaatrcicnem J us intemus -<-^Soleus Extensor tar- 
si surahs <— ^Ariiies, like the former, by two he ids 
the one from the back part of the head of the flbula, 
the other fiom the posterior and upper part of the 
tibia the'?e immediately unite, and form a larsrc 
fleahv belly About half way doun the leg it bV 
comes tendinous, and soon unites with the tendon 
of the gastrocneiums exteitius From thia union 
Iff produced the tendo AohiUiSi which inseits both 
muscles into the extremity of the os catcis 

Plaptaiis^fibialis gracilis, vulgo plantaris 
Extensor tarsi minor, vul^o plantaus — J^ng and 
slender, arises fleshy from the exte^iial condylf 
of the Ifeniur, and adheres fiim^y to the capsular 
liguin^it of the knee forms u small flat ioudon, 
wbicli tuna bi^tvreea the miier head cd^tho exteinjtl 
^astltihncknpis, and the soleua^ tb be attached to 
the^fidb Achtms, with whiclt itijs inserted mto 
the inner Side of tho os calcts ^ prevent 

the capj^nlar ligament of the flrom bom^ 

pinclicd, and to asstst the gasiroenemil muscles 
1 ibialis unticust^Ariaits frmb fore pui t and 
outside of the tibm, tinder the Head of that 
bone About two thirds ddwn th$ bpne tt her ome& 
tendon, whicJi passes obliquely over the leg, <. rosses 
the tnkje, and goes under the annular ligament to 
be inserted into the upper and iimcr part of the 
os ciuK tforme inteinum, and metatarsal bone of 
the ^reat toe Extemis the loot, and turns the 
toes inwaids 

Tibialito posticus^ A rises from the back part 
ind I rdge of the tibia, fitim the opposite par^ of 
the flhuH, and from the interosseous ligament 
quite down to the ankle About the middle of the 
tibia becomes tendinous and fleshy, passe? m a 
groove at the inner ankle, and expands so as to 
grasp the hones of the tarsus, is insetted into tbe 
two lirst metatarsal bones, os calcis, and os eu- 
boides Its contraction pulls the toot in, so as to 
put thfe toes together 

Pbroneus longus — Peronens maximus, vulgo 
peroncus posterior Pcroiieus pnmiis, scu posti- 
cus -♦-^ri^es fiom the foie pail of the head of the 
flbnla, and has a •‘•mill shp from the upper part of 
the tibia About the middle ot the leg iis tendon 
emerges towards the mteguments, and pai^sing the 
outer ankle m a cavtilagmous pulley which aTso« 
transmits the jpieronciis brevis, ii> refleettd to the 
sinuosity ot theti^ calcis, and t uns along i groove 
in the 08 cuboidcff to be inseiteil tendinous into the 
outside of the root of the metatarsal bone of the 


lUled into three distinct portions, whuh form 
tbm round tendons that pa>i obtiqutly mwaids 
amki the annular ligaiHcnt of the tarsus w litre 
tiM first pot tion div idt s its teu*iOii into ta o I hose 
four ttndoiis aiC inserted flit inio the rout of the 
hri>t joint of cat h of tbt four small toes, exj^and- 
ing along the «p|M i side as far as IIk root of Uk 
list joint A portion of this lUUitcIc also ‘iijbcs 
fiom the intddK of the hhula, and sends its fltshy 
fibres foiw aids to a tendon which goes utidei tlu 
annular hg'iment to be iiife rttd into tlic root ol 
the mctataisJ bine of the little toe I Ins por- 
tions ic-mcd, b> Albitiiis pcioncus tc rtius 
Lxteubor propiius | oilius pedis — Fxttnsm lon- 
gus — An escteiibor ol tilt g teat tot Arises b\ in 
acute, tendinous, *.tul fli'^hy beginning, fiom tfu 
he id ol the hbnh (onfinuts sl^ndti down the 
fibula, ind its tendon pas^^rs iindci the annul ii 
ligament to he nisi rted into the pe>«?ter*oi part ot 
the last ihcl first |ouil (if the gu it toi 
FicxortoiigUKdigitoiuixi pcJts — PiofumUi«f Pei- 
forans —Arises fiom i f iily the whole of tin bii k 
part of the tibii N* n the ankle becomes tcmli- 
T10U8, cross! b the ti mlon uf the fibialis postn U's 
hehiud the inkle io nl, goes foiwa d in a gioovc of 
tile os caicis, and aboi t tin muldle of the sole of 
the foot divides into four fetulons which pisq 
through ttie alil^ o the pcifo/a ns to be msertid 
ii)to too extumit) of fhc li t |oint of too four 
lesser toes. Just faeforf thr fb\ i ion at the temlon, 
it receives a cor sidoiablt tendon riom that of Im 
flexor pollicis loni,u« The use of the pferforaiis is 
to bend the last joint ot thr tQ(.s 

Flexor digitorum accessoims — Massi cimca 
Jacobi %IvH— A small flebhir mass (omu<t<d 
with the former, whose efliLt it assists Arises 
from the lower part of the os ralcis, in<I is insult- 
ed into the flexot tongtia digitoruoi indis at tt di 
viHion into four tendoqsu 

Fkxor longue polltcis pedis — A flexor of the 
greeit toq^ fleshy from the uppti parr of the 

fibulifft nH cOh^mued down the f line bone almost 
to thfe by iidpubl^ ordered oblique fh shy fl, 
brtff under the m mhi lj„ iment 

to bo mto the laut joint sif the gnat toe 

MuMf ck^fiy $tiumed m the loot 

Extensor brcVis drjtitorum pedis —Extensor 
brevi^— A commoif extensoi of the toes, \cry 
ctoselv connected with tbe ektensor longus digi- 
torum pedis Arises fleshy hud teruJinotis fiom 
the fore part of the os calt^^S*^ smd, passim; for 
wilds soon divides into ^usenlai heads, 

fiom each of y^hich a teqflosn^l^ sept off to be in- 
serted into the great toe, attd the three next to it. 


great tpe, and the os cune iforme internum Moves 
loC fdot outwards, and assists in e>;tendmg it. 

perofleus brevn — Peroneus modi us, vulgo pe 
rouciis uutihUs Pehmeus sectmdus, scu anticus 
Arises fleshy frbm above the middle of the exter- 
flal part of the fibolA, all the way down to the 
ankle, adheres also to the tendinous partition be- 
tween it and tlie eommdti extensors Its tendon 
pdases under that of tho peroneus longns, by the 
router to be inserted into the ittctatarsal 

bone of tbO bttio toe Assists tbe former m pull- 
ing the foot outwards and extending ft 
l^ld:biiaorlougasdigit(»ru|xi phdis —Extensor lon- 
^JPeronims Witnis l^oims Ves«alu — A com* 
^ tba toes Ari^e^ froib the bate? 

Of the tibia, just below 
t tbe Ibe xd of the fibhla, the ntfepr* 

hfldthe tendinous <becis?of th* 
d Wi^kflcdhytmiscH, ond^tjdi- 


With the extensor longus 
Flexor brcvisdigitoruiupedis^^erfliratus Sub- 
limis --^Placed on the sole of ^be foot arises hom 
the Infermr and posterior of the os c dt is, 
soon becomes a fleshy belly divides Into four 
tendons, which ate split *bo<m the yw Of 
botie of the toes for the pasiagp of tJle 
the flexor ipttgus digitorm 
are inilertqd into tl^jfjBCoad phalanx qt ^ 
lesser toes" which they ^ 

iounbiicales pedis*?i.*KTbOse four sihidl 
resemble the earth-^<)t«ii, or lumbticus^ Arise 
flw the forkA of tSie teodons of the flexor profun- 
to be m'leitjed by slendci iendous 
of the first jomt of the fouv ksbcr 
toesk L "to bend the Urst joint of the toes, and 
towards the great toe 
brevtff poUicia pc<lis — Arises by a 

^ pirtcf the o'itin!- 
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aiulftom os cmuitoinn< i*xtcnium, di- 
\ i<!es into two head*' ouc of whu li go< s to the ab- 
clucloi, and the otljri to the adductor poliicis, and 
IS inserted with th( tendons of tliose muscles into 
the otcmnl <^(simoid bone and root of the first 
joint of the great toe, which it bends 

Abductor pollnis pedis — ^Thenar -^-An^es by 
short tendinous fibies from the inner and lower 
part of the os i ali is, and is inserted tendinous into 
the intern'll St samoid bone and lootof the first 
joint of the great toe Use, to pttll the great toe 
tiom Iht rest 

Addlit tor pollic it. jiedis — Aritiihcnar — Aiises 
l)> a Iting dtiic lU tcnilon from the ligament ex 
t( ndine fiom the os cahic to the os fuboides, 
Sion tlivides into two fl*.shy heads, uliioh again 
unlit and ..o obliquely mu iids to be iiistrtcd into 
tin scsaiiioul boot , or first bone of the great toe 
I sc, to bi ing this toe nearer to the rest 

\bdut tor nnniini digiti pedis — Arises from the 
tulierositv of the os t aJci forms two small teii- 
d )ns , the shorter one inserted into the i-oot of the 
metdtaisal bone of the little toe, and the longer 
goes on to b» fixed into the root of the first bone 
of that toe Use, to bend the little tot and carry 
it somewhat outwards, and to support the tarsus 
in Wilkin^, 

Fhxor brevis minimi digiti pedis — Parathenar 
minor Aiisc from the metataisal bone of the 
little toe, which it goes ovei to be inseilcd into 
the root fl& ^ he first bone of the little toe Use, to 
bend thisHEe 

Transversalis pedis Fxtends transversely 
across the sole of the foot, arising fi'om the liga- 
ment which connects the bonr s of the tarsus going 
across to be inserted into the tendon of the ad- 
ductor polbcis Contracts the foot 

Iii^eiossei externi et interm*.-»-l>our small dou- 
l)U Ueatled mobclcs situated externally t and four 
Intel nall>, all arising from the metatarsal bones 
they lie l^tvein fbeir tendons ino^t tliose of 
the long and shuit txteiisors, forming all to|:ethcr 
the she ith which covers tiie upper pitrt of he 
to< s ^ 

The muffles situaU d on the sole df fht foot are 
cove I d by a strurg flat tendon, called the plan-r 
lar ipoi curosis, extended from tlie os cal^s to 
thr In t joint of all the protecting the 

mii'.f k blood vessels, and ncives rumitnc^ under 

it 

ANOlOl^OGV, OR DOCTRINB OR THE VFSSE1.9 

V<s els are long membranous canals, A^hich 
carry blood, lymph, ch> le, or a set n ted fluid , 
and are hence divisible into arteries, veins, absor- 
bents, and aooernents 

j ^ ^ Arlenai 

elastic membranous ran ds, ulneh 
conAruct The > pi ogrt ssi v e- 
ly frotu the h mt 

to^j^dsl^ IThey ungin lU from the 

^ cycles of the via the pulmonary ai tm y 

flfow the right, and the adta fiwin the h ft ven 
tricle so that thfire are ojity tahNtiteries in strict- 
ness of langnage^ the wtM hitanplies of these 
two Thf<v tefknuiatc i» vei^, ef ^s1ij;Ung \es- 
seh oi anaxtomost wiUi one aaother,^ ^e> are 
compuscrlot thiee membtRues, called eouts 4 an 
Oxteifial, which is rlastlc^ a ndd^isu la 

TnusruW^.itfad on inner, which as smootMiobl 
fiervcs the other tvwt. m 

jl I ^ the heart to the dil^ 

of the body, for nutritioni preseirva* 


tionofhfc, generation of hcif and the stCittiort 
of different fluids 

Jhe aorta arises from the kft ventricle of the 
lieait, foims an arch towaids the doisal vrrtebrae, 
then d« sf ends through th( diaphragm into the ab- 
domen in which It ptocoeds b> the left side of the 
spine to the last vcitcbi i of the loins, wheic it 
divides into the two iliac aitme*! In this course 
it gives ofl, just above its origin, two toionary 
arteries to the heart, and then foiins an arch 
which gives off thiee other branches which sup- 
ply thi head, neck, and aims with blood, these 
arc, 

I Artena innommata, whu h divides into the 
light carotid and light subclavian aiterxes 

II The If ft carotid 

III The left subclaviin 

Ihe carotid arteries, having emergeil from the 
chest, run up along the m ck, one on eat h side of 
the trachea, to the angle of the tower jaw, nfaeie 
they divide into external and internal 

The external carotid gives off eight branches to 
the neck and face 

I Artena thyroidea, which is very tort ous, 
supplies the loid gland and gives off brandies 
to several adjacent muse Ics 

S A Iingualis, which lies flat npon the side of 
the tongue, and gives off the rimns hyoideus, doi* 
silis lingmc, ^Hblinguabs, ind ranina 

3 A labiahs, called also the external niaxillaiy, 
the anguiai and facial aitery it cives oil the 
palatma iiifenor, the submentalis, and the euio- 
iiary of the lips 

4 A pharj ngca inferior which Semis n nunibei 
of small twigs about the fauces ind basis of the 
cranium 

5 A occipitalis, ftoin which the posterioi tem- 
poral arises 

0 A i>ost( nor auris, which furnislif s the parts 
about tht cartilages of the eai with blood and 
transmits the artena tympani and vtvlo m istui- 
dca 

7 A miMllaiis interna, which is (xficmelv tor- 
tuous, and gives olF — the spinous iiteiytothe 
dura matei , the Ion er mavillai y, iiterj , which m 
iiuludcd in the lower jaw iiid supplies the teeth 
and frtcc, the pter> goid art< ries \v Inch iioui ish the 
pterygoid muscles , two dfcp temporal arteries, 
whu h In widci than the tcmpoial muscle The in- 
ternal maxtllarv then gives off a braneli, which a’- 
Tnost iiniuediatLlvdiv ides into thi aivco'ai tud in- 
la-urbital , then an aiteiy to the palate, the snpt - 
nor palatine , the iqiper phaiynireal, which plajs 
about the sphapnoid sinus , ind ^ lastly, the jnsal 
artery, winch is transmitted Uirou^h the sphseno- 
palatine foramen to the cavity of the nostiils 

S A tcmpoi-alis which {icrfomtes the paiotid 
S'! Hid, and sends off the transversalis faciei, m^hieh 
inosculates vvitb the aiteiies ot the face, and jse- 
vcial branches which go to the ear, forehead, and 
about the temples 

The internal caiotid, ot cerebral, leave® the ex- 
ternal at the angle of the jaw, and proceeds by 
the pal vagum and mtercdstal uCrve to the cat?>tid 
canal m the petrous portion pf the temporal bdne, 
where It M sfaoped like ihe Letter $, and enters the 
cranium at the side of the sella turbSca, having 
given off two very small twigs to the pituitary 
gtadd, and fid, 4th, and 5tli pair of aervcf^l, and 
when it haif reached ffio anterior etdmid ptSdess, 
it fendd 

1 Aiterja ophthafantcai wfiicb is distributed on 
the aye. 

A antrnor cefebn, iiv]iic|i proceeds before 
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sclU tmcioi, unites with its fellon, and form*f 
tlie circlt ot Willis, fiom which a branch proceeds 
to the third /cntiiclc, septum lucidum, and the 
artf na coi pm is c Olosi 

3 A media ccicbii, which runs between the 
anterior and middle lobes of the brain gives off 
the aitci y of the choroid plexus, and is lost ou 
the middle lobe of the brain 

4 A communirans whieli proceeds backwards, 
and soon inuseulites with the veitebral 

I he subcH\ian arteiy arises on the right side, 
From th( art( ria innominata , and on the left from 
the a I oil of the aorta 

Cnth buhriavian gives off five brmches 

1 The intern il msinmaiv, fion which arise 
the A llijuiKa A comes pi ri me i, the pciiear- 
diae, and the phietiico pciuanbac 

2 The inleriur ihyioid, from whn h arise the ra- 
mus fhyi Oldens the trai heal arteries, the asei net 
iny thyioid, iml tlu trnnsversalis huineii 

3 A VC rtehrdlis, wliu ii proceeds into the verte- 
bral foramina, to ascend into the cavity of the 
cranium w here it unites upon thf cuncifoim pro- 
cess of the occipital bone n ith its fellow of the 
othei Side, and forms the basilar y aitery, which 
immediately gives off the posterior arteiy of the 
cerebellum , it then proceeds upon tlie tubereu- 
lum annulare, to give off four branches, two to the 
light md tuo to the It ft, which constitute the 
A autoiioi cv.rcb<1h, which hr inch tothecruia 
ctn belli, the cerebellum, verinrs, < i ura cerebi i, 
corpora quadi I einina, pineal ghud, and fourth 
venliicle , and the A posterioi cerebri which 
being joined by the c onimumeans supplies the 
thalami nenornin opticoiuni the centium gcmi- 
imm, semuneulare infundibulum, andcinrafor 
nicis, and the posterior lubes of Ihc brain, inoscu 
latin^, with several nrtencs 

4 A cc tvK alls profundi 

5 A ctfvKahs superiic lalis, both of which ate 
distributed about the muscles of the neck 

6 A intcreost ills siipeiior, which lies between 
the two upper nl> 

7 A snpitt sc ipulans, which sometimes arises 
from the A thyioidca, when it is called the 
transvcr««aiis humeu 

As soon IS the snbivlaviaii his airivcd in the 
axilla, it IS called the axilHry 'irteiy , and this 
igam, when it iun<f into the arm, is termed the 
brachial 

The axillary aite y t,ive8 off— 

1 The foui m unmiry artei les, called thoriciea 
supenoi, thoracica longioi, thorauca huiiierini, 
-ind tborneica alaris or axillaus, which supply 
blood to the muscles about the breast 

2 The subscapulans, which supplies fbc lower 
surface of the S( apulii 

3 1 he oireumflixa posteiioi 

4 Cncumflexus anterior, which ramify about 
the joint 

The brachial orhnmeinl artery gives off— 

1 Many lateral vessels 

2 A pi ofiinda humeu supeiior 
} A profunda humeri mteiioi 

4 llainus ana^tomoticus mignus vrhieh ana* 
'stomoscs round the elbow joint 

I he biaehnl artery then becomes the ulnar» 
ahd ^lyes off the radial 
Tbe ufoar or cubital artery sends off— 
i Thu recurreht branches, which anastomose 
writh ibe ramus auastomoticus magnus 
^ A interossea communis It then sends 
fimaW branches to the adjacent muscle'?, as it pro 


ceeds down to the wrist , jiist bcfoic it anivcs 
here, it gives off A dorsalis u I nans, w'nch goes 
round to the back of the little Imgci At the 
wrist It gives off A palmaij protuuda , tlni 
forms *1 greit artei lal arch, called the supcrhctal 
palmar arch, which supplies oranches to the hn 
gers 

The radial gives off the radial recurrent, pio- 
ceeds to the wiist, where the pulse is fell, and 
gives off the superiic ixlis volae, and afterwauls 
divides into the A dorsalis pollicis A radi ihs 
indicia, A ma^^na polhcis, and A palinans pro 
funda 

The descending aorta gives off, in the breast— 

1 Till bronchial arte lies, which nourish tht 
luuc** 

2 The cE'iophagic, w Inch go to the oesophagus 

3 The intcicoblil, between tin ribs 

4 1 he inferior diaphiiumatn 

\S itlinitlK. abdomt lut^ives* ff t isflit btanclu — 

1 1 he erph le which dividi s into tin p( bijnches 
I V 1 tn 1 1 hepalu *1, which givc-» oft— 

a A duodrno-<^astrica, vvhicl cuds oft tiieri^hi. 
gabtrii epiploic and the panen aticu duodenalis 
Jhe latter tiansmits the pdoiica infciiur and the 
transveise paneieatic 

b A, pilorica supenoi hcpatica 

7 he hepatic arteiy thru ramifies through tht 
liver 

II A eoiunaria ventnculi or gastiuj 
Which gives off the superior eoionarv and 
Mipfuoi pilone artene*' . 

in A spli nn a, fiom \vht( h iris^tbc pnii 
creatica nngna and pamnatu r parv^ tin 
post< nor gastric artern s, the U ft gastiu>e])i- 
ploie artery, and the v isa brev 1 1 

2 1 he supinoi inesentciic, or mibirin, of 
which tbt coliea media colica d( \tra and thi 
lien colica are branches 

3 The renal arteries, or omulgents which are 
short, und divide into thiee oi foui bianelies m 
the pelvis of the kidney 

4 The spermatu arteries, winch are vciy sm til 
and long, and proceed with tlu spermatic coid to 
the testicles 

5 The inferior ineseraic, fi om whu h arise; 
the left colic artery and the mteinal h<ornur- 
rbotclal 

6 7 he lumbar aitemv, whuh nouiish the 
mubcles and vertebrae of the lo ns 

7 The middle sacral artery, which is distri 
butfd about tlu sacrum 

llie aorta then bifurcates, and becomes the 
iliac arteries 

The that soon divides into mteinai and extei- 
nal 

I ach internal iliac, or hypogastric ailco -ives 
off five hr inches 

1 Ihc lateial sacral arteries, thiee ot loin in 
number 

2 Tlu glntial, whuh lamify upon the back of 
the ill \c portion of the os iimomniatum, and sup- 
ply the glut( dl muscles 

3 7 lu i&chiatu, which turns downwards along 
the hip, and cives oft the coceygt al artery 

4 Arttna pudica communis, which is some 
times a branch of the sciatic artery , it proceeds 
oot of the pelvis, through the s< latic notch, rt- 
turqs into the pelvis, and luns towards the sym 
physis of the pubes In this course it give s oil 
brandies to the ycbieulee seminatcs and prostate 
gland, and the lower or external liasinorrhoid d 
artery to the anus und theufoims the artn a 
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the Aiterii penis, whuh proceed out, on 
each side , and a hraurh which pitiiiges dup into 
the buhstauce of Hit )x ms 

5 rhe ohtuiaton, whifh p'is^es thr<nie;h the 
oval fonnuefi <iiid is di«*inbut>td on the thick 
xnu^cteb in the rmtir of the thiijh 

J'acli external iliac pfivCs oi: — 

1 Ihe cpii,*istnc, which is refleeled fro?n T*ou- 
part s liijanicnt npw irds ahvi^ the abdomen 

2 Vitcria tircumfleXA ihu a n Inch run back 
Wardb atuiig* the ( ii«ti iln 

lh( exftnial iluit tJu i jitt^ses imdoi Ponpart s 
lifamtirt Ixtome tin kino or emral artciv 
and IS « 01 linued along thr tlinrh into the pop'i 
ti al In ill s < oni‘«^< it gii c i ofi, near the .,roin— 

1 Iht piotimdi funoiis, whieh giies o*t the 
aitdn lufoiuisp mu, the irtciia jh ifoions ^ 
cmid^imiutin the aiUri i pt.iforans tcui i tht nr- 
ttiia p( iloians quart wliich nourish tin mnsvlcs 
of the thi.,h 1 he frmonl u tcr5 the n make s a «»pK 
lal turn round the os A mons and sends oA ^mati 
brant hesot no importancf to adjacent muscles 
/Vbont two hands, buadtU fiom the knee ii|,»cs 
out — 

2 The iitnns anastoinoticus magnuS, winch 
riinifits about the knot joint 

The femoral artery, b i\ incr reaebtd the him, is 
eillcd the popliteal, which gives oiFscseral small 
b anthts about Uie lomt, and dividi s below the 
h un iiiio the tibiah<rantica and tibtahs posliea 

J lu tibialis a 11 tic 1 shon perforates the tnteros- 
Mtms l|iip]ent passes aloiij, the tibia over the 
lv( iin« oflhe taism and then inosculates with the 
b ek irteries In tins cour‘4e it gives off— 

1 The recuiif*ni, whlclf inosculates with the 
ante nor braix lies of tlie popliteal , it then sends 
off small hraneb^s to mighboiiving mnscleif as it 
pas ts down the leg 

2 Artcria mdleolansmtoriia, about the inner 

ankle 

i ArUua mallcolatis e«tenia> ^hout the outef 

ankle \ 

4 Aliena tarsea, which hes upon the bdltcs of 
the tarsus 

5 ArtHiia metatarsea, to the the 

prronei muscles ^ 

i) IVirsalis exteitia'haiUwchi, along 

ihi metatarsalboiie ofthegreat toe. ^ 

rik tibialis postioa paSRClii ahittg halfei'*part 

ol tbt iihia, goes round the inn^r asfhH ahd di 
\ kU s nt the heel into the two plantar artciHcs In 
thi courKc It sf nds off— 

I Afisna tmtritia libun, which gives brandies 
to the iipptitens, soleu<!^ aW tihiahs anticus miis- 
bw'e il; the hone 

branehes, as it passes dow me ards 
interna, which runs along 
the hf#0 IKjIc of the foot, and sends 

off about tiie foot 

^4 interna, which form** an 
Hie anterior tibial ar« 
djgit^l hranelu s tu the toes 
fiotn tht riLbt veu^ 
dr fn#fciit«ys the daik 

»^red^1ooff1p|o lha iKuined to 

the heipirt, ft soon 

the right SniJlJiSid ife w lift Iwng, 
wl < divides 

anti f( ms a boaerttfht t^woil^ a*(,viss** 

sds, up< I the fte V*'sicti9sjais4/taep h 

the pulmoa-ity veins, wfeeh m 

now klDimii eon^, to the IHft Ipoftte |t4l^ 


Fer^wi 

Veins aic membrinous lanals which do not 
pulsate, and of the euusp of whose iction we are 
Ignorant Huy gradinlly become largei as they 
Hdiancc tow aids the heait in winch th<y termw 
nate, and bring buck the blood from the arteries 
fhc) originate born the ixtiemities of all the ar- 
teries that do not teruiiimte with cxbalant on- 
bee*. 

JLhej progiessively anastomose in their couise 
towards the heart , and at len^h terminate in its 
auricles 

They inn hv the mdes of arteries, hut more 
superficially, and are diitdcd into brancbleis, 
bruuhes, and trunks. 

I ike arteiies, the} are composed of throe mem- 
braiies, but tl e\ are semi-transparent, and more 
dehcate 

They are armed With valve's, which are thm 
aeiiulunat membranous folds, foiuid m mbst veins, 
and placed there to prevent the blood from bemg 
pressed backwards out of its nattwat course 
I he Mood is returned froto every part of the 
body into the right aurldle —the vena cava su- 
perior iwceives itfVont the head, neck, thorax, and 
«tupermir extremities, th6 Vtda cava mferioi , from 
the abdomen and tuA^iior extremities, and the 
coronary twin receires it from the corouao arte 
ries of the heart 

THe in superior 

part the right auncle, into which U evacuates 
the blood froai^c tight and left subclavian veins, 
and the vena ikygos 

The right iond left subclavian veins receive tlir 
Idoml from tfee head and upper evticmities, ui tlie 
foHoa mg manner 

fhe veins of the tuigeis, called digitals, receive 
tbiiiMr blood from the digital arteries, and emptv 
It into— 

1 The cephalic of the thumb, which runs on 
the back ol the handalon^ the thumb, and eva- 
cuates itself ipto tin external radial 

2 The salvatella, which runs along the little 
fingci, unites with the former, and empties its 
blood into the internal and external cubital veins 
At the bend Of the tou arm are three v ciiis, i^allcd 
the great cephalic, the basilic, and the metlmn 

The great cephalu, runs along the superior pait 
of the fore-arm, and receives tlic blood from the 
external radtah 

The basilic ascends on the under side, and re 
<ciVtsthe blood from the cTttmal and internal 
cubital veins, and some branch^ which aocoir- 
pany the brachial artery, called satejlitum 
The median is situated m the middle of the 
toic-arm, and anses from the ur^pn of several 
branches 

Tliese three veins all unite above the bend of 
tbt qgm, and foim— 

The brachial vcm, which recotv es alj their 
blood, and ip coritmited into tlw axilla, w h4,re it is 
called 1 t , 

Tlie lotiffai y tem This tecoU cs a|so tfee blood 
frotti the scajpttla, and siipeiloi and iph Hor paits 
of the cliestjf bj'* the stiitenor and milWior thoracic 
veuii the veiia nmscutarisi and Hie scaptihins 
The axillary ieiti then pastes under thecla- 
viole, where it is fSal|ed the ‘ snbbU^ian, Which 
mbtes with the external aiid ifftentel 

'^rtebrol mn irbmh hr® thc;^ 

bk^ybmn Hie vertf^vaf it tecei’m alsos. 
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yyngreal and then unites with its felloWf 

to fbrtn (he vma tava supoiior, or, ab it is some- 
turn^ tailed, -vena ca^a descoudciis 

riu blood fjom the ext^niul and mtcnial parts 
of the head and face is letuined in the follow ing 
tnauncr into ifie exteiiial and inteinal jugulais, 
Hvliuh Uiuiin ite ni the subclavians 

The (lunial, au^ulai, temporal, mncular, sub 
liMs^n d, and occii»itol veins receive the blood fiom 
liK jiartb after which they are named , these all 
<on\cige to <uth side of the iicck, and form a 
tnnik <alhd the external lugular vein 

I ho blood fiom the brain, cerebellum, medulla 
oblon^ \(a, and niernbrant of these parts, is le- 
t oivei! into the later d binii'its, or veins of the dura 
niatci, one of which empties, its blood through the 
toi mien lai erum in b isi cranu into the internal 
jugular, whn h descends m the neck by the carotid 
aiteries, re< cives, the blood from the thyioidea and 
intciini maxdlaiy veins, and empties it«!df into 
the subelavnns witbm the thorax 

The vena azygos receives the blood from the 
bronchial, superior oesophageal, vertebral, and 
inteicustal veins, and c mptics it into the supf nor 
< ava 

TAt i.ena cn a tnfenor is the trunk of all the ab- 
domiiul and those of the low<rext<mi- 

ties, fioni whuh i>aits tbe blood is leturncd in the 
following mam ei 

rite veiu<« of tho tots, called the digital veins, 
receive tbe blood from tlie digital aitcius, and 
for n on the back of the foot three branches one 
on tile gieat toe called thetcphalic, anothei, 
which rujib along tht little toe, called the vena 
sipbena, and one on tht bat kef the foot, vena 
dorsalis pedis , and tin the sole of the f ot they 
evacuate themselves into the plantar veins 

The three veins in the upper part ot the foot 
coming together abov e the aiil !< , form Ifie interior 
tibial , and the plantar veins, with a branch fiom 
the calf of tbe l< g, called the sural vcm, form the 
postMioi tibial a branch also iscends in tbe di- 
recLiuii ut the fibula, called the peroneal \un 
These three branches unite heiore the ham, into 
one bviiiicli, the subpojditcal vein, which asnnds 
through tlie ham, cairymg all the bio id fixnn the 
foot, It then PICK oeds upon the antenoi put of 
the thigh vv here it is termed the ciuial or feuionl 
vein, leceives several museuiai branches, and 
passes under Poiipart s hgaincnt into the cavity 
of the pelvis, wheie it is called the external 
iliac 

1 he aiteries which are distribut<d about the 
pelvii evacuate their blood into the extcinal hae- 
morilioidal veins, the hypogastru. veins, the iiitei- 
nal pudendal, the vena niagna penis, and obtu- 
ratory veins, all of which unite ui the pelvis, and 
form the internal ihae vein 

Tbe external ihat vein rcteivcs fh< blood fnim 
the exJerual pudendal viuis, and then un teswith 
the internal iliac at the Iasi v( rtf bra ot (he hmis, 
and forms the vena eava mkiioi, oi asccndeiis, 
winch ascends on tbe light side of the cpine, rc 
f eiMug the blood from the sacial, lumbar, light 
’’permaUc veins, and the vtna cava hepatiea, 
nud, having arrived at the diaphragm jiossts 
throueh tht, light foramen, and enters the right 
auricle of the heart, into which it ev acuates all 
the blood from the abdommal viscera and lower 
extri*C||itics. 

cavtv ^spaHcfs ramify m the substance 
of the liver„and bring tbe blood into tbe vena 
^va inferior fiom the branebts of the vena porta:« 


Tk( tifia portr carnet the blood from the ab- 
donimal viscera into the substance of flu Inci 
The tiuuk of tills vein, about the hssiire of the 
hvtr, in winch it is siiiattd, is dividf 1 int<t tho 

liifatK and abdominal poi lions Ibt ibdoiniii il 

portion IS composed ot the splenn , un si^ lau and 
iiiteinil hcPinoiiboidal veins These tlirti venous 
blanches rairy all tbe blood from tlie tfuineli 
splct n, panel cas omentum, mesintor^ , ^all-btad* 
dll, und the small and fat gc inUatiiw's iniv tl 
smiis of the vena portae Ihe hepatic portion ur 
the vein poitie enters the substance of the liver 
dividis into imiumorable ramifu itions whn ii se 
orctp the bih , iiid t!u superfluous blood 
into eoiicspoinhiig bi'anehis of the vena: ta\ t hi- 
paticac 

AhsO)lent 

Absorbint"? aie vcr> tbm and pcllncid vessel , 
vvhifb imbibe and cany tbe lyrnpb from cvciv 
part of thebod^, as they do also substaiues iji- 
phtd to the sin face of tbe body, and tbe < hyJe 
liom the intrstmcs, into the tboiicK duct liny 
air divided into laiteils iiid lymphatics I hey 
areealied laotc alb in toe intesti les and mcscn- 
ter}, ind lymohatics in every otner put like 
the veins, they anastomose and become broader 
IS Ihf y pi oceed tow ai els Iheir teiniination I hen 
valves aie moie iiunn rotis, and j. ive the sn a knot- 
ted appeal aiice They aifc siippo e d to e \ist m 

fvcrv part of tin bodj, althoiuh tlie> have not 
been lb ^et eUhead in some, as Ibc hgUn. &.( 
IlcvoM^intte fiom theecllulu niiml^tn the 
viste I I, (be c\tutoi> duets of th * viseeia, the < x- 
(cin U sill fact., and everv paitot thtbodi, ind 
t mint in the thoracic eluit oi subdivjan 
Villi liny become fr<<jucntly impbc lU I, uid 
foil 1 Iv mplmtie or ronelobaU 1 mdi» wlmh au 
situited e \ny where in (lit t ou sc ol the lyirijil a 
ties Hull stnn ture rousists ot tender, pellucid, 
strong tunics The use ot tl C ibsoibe its is to 
carryback the I\mph fiom different pirts into 
the blood, to temvev the chv h fiom the intes- 
tines to the thoiacic duct, wixii it is mixed and 
diluted by the lymph , anel to absoib subsi m es 
from surfaces and parts on whuh they oii iiutt 
We are as ignorant of the cause of tbe jtrojfciilc 
power of the absorb* nts as we arc ol rlt At ol the 
veins 

I be lacteal absorbe Ills, forming a part of the 
niesciiterv, are consuhicd in the division ot 
Spiaiu hnology 

Ibc lymphatic absoi bents exist in cvcij the 
minutest paii oi our bewly this is pros rd b\ rx 
periment , though th( ii cxisteni e eaunot be d*. 
luonstiated to the eje fhey aie dividod into 
those of the bead and neck, uj>pr r and lower cx* 
tieinitics, and thos" ot the vise era, 

lyrnihitni of the head a id rttck-^l !k absoi’>cnt'> 
on hesealp and about Hit viscfra oi t le neck, 
mute into a (oosidtrable bionch that aicon- 
paiiies the jugular vein Absenbents hive not 
been deteeUd in the hunnn brain theie 

con be no doubt of there b^iiig sucli v< sels It 
18 probable that they pass out ot tlu ciuniunt 
through the canal IS caroticus and feiamen laccriun 
lu basi cranii, on each side, and jom the above 
jugular blanch, w hich passes through sonic gla nls 
as It procetxls into the ehtst to the angle of Uk 
subclavian awljugulai vein 

The abimrbeiits ot tbe upper extremities aie 
divided into siperficial and d(Cp»sfaHd Tiit 
superficial ase nd uidei the skin in every dne^ 
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Ix) the wn^t, wbenrc a branch proceed'^ upon 
the posterior surfico of the fore arm to Uk hcwl 
O'* the radius, ovci tlic internal condyk ot the Ini 
merus,upto the axilla uceiviU;, siMial hranchkts 
initseouise Anollni hr nch piuceefis in>in the 
Mribt iloitg the intciioi pait ot^lu for* -aim and 
forms a mt^woik with a bianch coming; oxer 
the ulna (lorn t)t( post* nor pait, md iscends on 
the inside ol the humeius to the glands of thi 
axilla 

I he d(fp eato I absoibeiits a< company the 
laig* r bio »d sst s and p iss throuuh two imis 
ibout tin middle ol th( hauurus, and asicndto 
the ,Unds ot tlic axill i I hi superhi idl and deep 
St ihd absoibfnts hiMrig passed thioaeh the ixil 
laiy elands, loin t\o trunlis, whiih unite into 
nm tub insdltrl with the lu^ulai ibsoibents 
jMto tht tioatii doit at tin iu„l< forniid h^ 
till, iimou of tin sutriliMin with the ju^nlai 

I lU 

The il> orhents of the infmor cxtieinitu aie 
ilso vnperht lal and ih ep s( ated The siiptrlii lal 
Jlie htlwren the skin iml museles fhost of the 
toes and loot t nm a brant h wliieh ascends upon 
tht link of the loototti tlu tendon of tlu tru- 
iwus tntitus foirns with other blanches, a plexus 
tbov tlu ankk s, then pioneds done the tibia 

< v( I ih 1 m ( , sointtiQ t s passes through t inland, 
Ml I asicTids the inside ot the thigli to the &ubin- 
.^n i; il glands 

llu d ( I - eated ab oi bents follow tbe conise of 
ti> aili IKS and ar t imp my the femoral aiterv , 
1 1 w n < h luur t tin v pass through some ghiids 
111 the bgand ib xethc knci ind then pioeced 
to somt thtp s< It d suhingiuiial sriands 

riu ab orb ii’^s liom ah nit the evlcinal parts 
<f the pubis Hs Mu ptiiis, penuxiim, and Inmi 
the t\i( niii pari of tbe pelvis in generil pro 
cted to tlu 11 M il il gl mils I he subingmnal and 
iricju nal ta ds send loith sertral branehos, wbith 
pis tlioii^liihe abdominal rm^ into tbe cavit) 

< r Mil abil 111 n 

[ he il s nbi nts of the lo'vcr extremities aecom- 
j inv Mu fxUrnal Inc artery, wheie they arc 
1 mu i hj m 111} branches from the uUriJis, urinary 
blidki spcimaMe eoid, and some branches ac- 
eo 11 nviiu' the internal diac arteiy they then 
II 1 1 j the sacnini where they lorm a plexus, 
u i( ' pi H eeds ovi r the psoas musck s, and m< et- 
1 f th till latttalsof the meitn tel y form the 
} {It ioubiin r ! yli which in i lults, is about the 
1/ f a bir^i ,Kd and IS tlu comment ment of 
tbethoracu diut oi trunk of thi ibsotb ids which 
IS < lined bj tlie piiu tmu oi the Ijn | n ttics of the 
lower extn iiities and the I u ti ds, it is ot i sei- 
♦pcuiine figure, about the si/e of a iiow-qiiill, and 
rtinunp the dorsal vertehi as thiough tlu posterioj 
opening of the efiaphrakm between tlu aorta and 
aina d/ygos, to the angle formed by thi union of 
the subclavmti and jUoUl ir veins Jo this course 
it receivcs-*- 

1 The abaevbents of the kidm s whi h are 
both superdcial and di ep-«6ated, ami uniti as tiuy 
proieed towaids the thof^jCic duet 

2 I he absQibentvc^ tiie iptei n, which art ujion 
its pintomal coat, and unite ttritli thoiie of the 
panenas ^ 

3 \ b -aiu h from a pleaiui vessels passing 

ibove and l>elow the duoibtiM, by 

ttu absoibi Ills of tbestontach, wbKm fiom 
the K md greater eurvatmie, abd felfU United 
about U« pylorus with those of the pancti^s dnd 
livcr^^ #bHb converge fiom the c^tterual alir^co 


and initrnal pails lowanK the poita of the Ii\ef, 
and also by sen ral hraiiche:, from the gall-bladdi r 

1 The aboi bents of (!u diaphragm, pl»'uia 
lungs, heait, and p lu ndiimi 

Secetjunf System 

The capillary artmes whirh do not terminate 
ifi vt ms s* ciete, e ther by tht ii own mouths, < cr- 
tun pLiuIiar iluids, fitted to thi organs to whiih 
they respectively appeitain, orgivi birth to othtr 
Kssels, which stilt te them iti their stead, but 
tht minute uess of these < aptllary tubu]c» picveiits 
ail decision upon this subji 1 1 

It IS fioin thesf seecining vesse's that the sur 
fail of every nieiiibiaiie and cavity of the body, 
w hcthi r external oi mUinal, is suflieieiitly lu 
biiiatid to fulfil Its resptitivi fuiii lion 

Ilu fluids which are thus discharged arc of 
vaiious kinds, mutous, sfbatcons, oi limp d 
alipttd to thi uses of Ih oig ms to which tlu v 
app rtain iJicv are ai'^o setiitid iii laiiou^ 
ni innei s and quantities t^ometimi s by tbe meihniu 
ot elands, sometimes without any such oTpant-ra 
tjon and into distinct bags or pouches tailed 
buisc Wilt nil the more import lut of the strtr 
n ut organs maybe divided into biiisjl lud^liu- 
dtil ir 

Jinrsep nr hvrsat mtttosfr possessing tins rjuthel 
from tin peculiar iiatuu ol ti eii ctn+mt lu 
compost d i^f a proper mtinbnm, coiitainiiie, i 
kind of muiousfit, foimid by tlit cxlialiiic; >rtp- 
lies of their internal surf ice Ihcv an of dif 
ftrtntsuts uid 111 nine s md < onru cletl 1 1 u md 
there by cellulai ineinbi nu with tlu eapsulai 
ligaments of cav lilt s tmdon , bouts oi Ii^auicit'* 
Ihfir imernal suifaie is highly vasculu smooth 
md shining Ihiy irt (livulrd mto v a^in il and 
viieuliT, md thtir oftu is to inhiuatc tlu 
mu ells and ttiidoiis which die vtiy ireqnently 
m motion I hey an v irioiisly situated i he fol 
lowmi, an the chief 

I ^ bout the head 1 Fursaorihc siqriioi I? 
lique muscle ot tlu iy(,siiuit(d hthiiid ilstiotl 
leamthb orbit — 2. Buis ofthedi,,astiinis, mtlu 
jiitirnal surfiei of its tendon — O I iiisi of th 
rircumH»\us oi tensoi palati bftwrtii tlu luxu 
liki proct s of the sphanoid lume md the lendon 
of that must Ic — 4 Lursa ot the stei no-h\ oidcus 
mustle , betwetii the os liyoides and larynx 

II About tilt shouldtr joint 1 Lxtirnalacro 
mial i nd( 1 the acromion, httwem theiiiacoid 
process lieltiiid muscle, and lapsuiar ligamtnt — 
2 Intirnal acromial, above tht Itridoii o Mi 
infra spinatus and teres ma]or often eonimum 
eati s wfith the fomier — 3 Cor''Coul bursa m ir 
the root of the toraeoul protis jt is som< liriu s 
double, and somt times trijile — * C! wuuldi burs i 
found when the claviclt touclu s tit con oi f 
proct ss — 5 Si bclav laii burs », bi twi < n the ti iidoii 
of the subelaviculans musclt nuithe fust nb - 
6 Coraco biaehial, between the common oneinot 
th s must le the biceps, and the i ipsular ligaiut ut 
—7 Bursa of the p< ( toralis maioi , umh i thi lu id 
of the humerus, between the iiiTi riial siiri iti ol 
the t< ndon ot th it muscle, and moth* r burs i p! i- 
ced on the louj, nciid of the btotps — 8 } xtcni tl 
bursa of the teies major, under the head of the os 
buiiun, between it and the tendon Qf the teres 
major, — 9 Internal but sa of the teres major, found 
within the muscle where the fibres of its tendon 
divcigc —10 Bursa of tbe latissimus dorsi, be- 
tv een tbe tendon of this muscle and the os humeri 

1 1 Humero-bicipital buren, in the vagina of the 
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Hndon of the Uccps There are other bursae 
miicosTe about tiu hunwjcu?, hut ^heir situation 
uirccruw 

III Near the elbow joint 1 Radio-bicipital, 
between the tendon of the biCcps braclnaliSf 
and anterior tiiberck of tlie radius — 2 Cubito- 
r idi il, between the tendon of the biceps, supi 
nator brevis, and the ligament common to the 
radius and ulna — 3 Anconeal bursa, between 
the olecranon and tendon of the anconeus muscle 
—4 Capitulo radial bur»a, between the tendon 
common to the extensor carpi radialis bievis, 
and extensor communis digitorum and round 
head ot the radius There are otlier burssc, but 
as their situation vanes they are omitted 

IV Of the inferior part of the fore-arm and 
hand On the innde of the wrjst and hand — 

1 Very large bursa, for the tendon of the flexor 
pollicis longus — 2 Four short hursst on the fore 
part of the teuJons of the ilexor feubhnub — 

3 Large bursa bdund tendon of the fkxor 
pollicisiongus, between it s^nd the fore part of 
the ridujs, capsular ligament of the \VTi6t, and 
os tript/ium —4 Large bursa behind the ttndous 
uf the flexor digitorum profundus, and on thf 
lore pait of the end of the radius md fore part 
of the c ipsular ligament of the wr sf In some 
subjects it communicafes witji the former —5 
4)blong bursa, Intween the ttndou of the dexor 
rxipi r^dialis and os trape/ium — 6 Very small 
Inir I between tliy tendon of the flexor paipj 
will ns incl os pisiforme 

On tlu back part of the hand and wrist — 7 
bctv/teu the tendon ot the abductor pollicjs 
longus and the r idms — j Large buisi between 
the two Lxrcnsorts carpi ridiaJu — u \nother 
hckiwit, toinmon to the extciisoies carpi radiates 
— io fliiisi it tilt instilion of the tendon ol the 
txtensor c rpi i iduli't -- 1 1 Oblon[ bur i lor 
tilt tendon ol i he ixtensor polbcis longus, and 
'wlucli coniinui alts with 0 ~ 12 Bursi, tor the 
tndon of th« xitnsor pollicis longus, between it 
uul tf t met c irp il boi t o iht thumb —'13 Bursa 
betwttutln tendons ot tl t exttn or of the foil, 
j iiddlt and rug fuigeis — it Bur'^a lor ih ex* 
tensois of the liflU lingtr — 1 Bursa between 
the endonof the estt isor ci#pi ulnan» ind hga* 
incut of tilt wrist Hurt ait also ^ mucosae 
between iht musculi himbnc ilcs xnd intcios ti 

V JScir the hip join On iht foit put of 
tilt joiur— i Ilco ptiberd, between the itiacus 
intt nus, psoas m igrus, and the t'lpsuln ligi- 
mtnt ot the head of tht femur — 2 Pectine 1 
be wtui the tendon ot the pc c mews ii d the 
lhit.h bone — ^3 bmall burs i of the gluteus medius 
iiuiseit, United between it md tJie great fio- 
ch inter, before the insertion of the pj-ntormis — 

4 Bursa of the gluteus nimmus imisclt, beiwecn 
Its tendon iiid tht grtvt roehintcr — 5 f Intco- 
lascial, between the gUi eus miximus and vastus 
externus ^ 

<Jn the posterior part of the hip ]o nt — *6 
I ubero ischiatic bursa, between th« ol tiu,Uor 
intti nus muscle, the posttnor spine of the ibchnnn, 
ind Its tuberositv — 7 Obturatoiy burw, wfueli 
IS iiblong and found between tht ob uratoi 111- 
brnusand geinim musekb 'ind tie tapsulu bgi 
xnent — s Burs i of the scmi mcmbr'inosjs undci 
its origin and the long httd of tht bn tps ttnioris 

Q Glutto tioch literal buria, biiwetu ilie ten 
Jon of the psoas niubclc and the ic^or of the ^itat 
M ochanter 1 o Iwo glutei feipoj il burse be- 
tween the tendon ot tht gluteus lUttAunab md oa 


femor^s — 2 2 Bursa ol tiie qintu uus mons 
tween It snd the httkfrochantei — i > hue bui a, 
bwtween the ttndon of the ili leu mteinu and the 
little trochd liter 

VI J^tir the knee joint — 1 Supri v^enuiF 
whicli adheres to the tendors of th" v istu and 
cruralis and the fore part of tin tliif h be nt — 

2 Infra genual bursa, under the hgiment of tht 
patdli, and often commumcatcb wi h the above 
—3 Anteuor genual, placed between tlie tend m 
ot the sarlonu , giacilis, and btnn tendinosub, uid 
internal mid lateral ligament of the knci — 4 
Posterior genual, winch is somet mcb double and 

suiL lied between the tendons of the scmi ncm 
braiu) us, the internal held of the gist rot ntmius, 
the capsular ligament, and internal condyle — 

•i Popliteal conspicuous between the tendo 1 of 
that muscle, the external condyJ** of the femur 
the semilunar ctrtiligc, and external tondyleof 
the tibi 6 Bursa of the biceps ciiiris between 
the extcrnil part ot the teniJon of the hiccjis 
cruris, and the external latt al hgameiit of the 
knee 

VII In the foot On the back, side, ind huid 

part of flic loot — 1 bursa ot the til 1 dis antic is, 
between its tendon, thclov/tr p irt il tin* tibia 
and capsular hgun nt of the aid Hut t 

between the tendon 0| the t tensor lohit ptchs 
Jfongus the tibi t a id c ip ula" Iijl, neat ol tht 
anlae —3 Bursa of the exten oi dij 1 con - 

munis between Its tendons, the tibu, and lux 
mept of tlm mkk— 4 large buisa, cormoxi to 
the teiiddns ot the peronei nu sc'es — > Bi rs t 
of the peiouius bitvio, prop r to 1 s tciulf n — 

6 Cakatieal bursa, between the tciido Aehil'u 
and 06 calcis 

In the sole of the foot— 1 Bursa for the ten 
don of tht ptrona.U6 longus — > bii sa com n m rt* 
the endon of tht flexor polneis \ edi longus, i id 
the tendon of tlit flexor digJto inn pcuis c^nuiuiim 
longus profundus — 3 Bursa ot the tibiih pn^ 1 
CU8, between its tendon, tlic tibu, and i ^ g^* 

lus— i.4 lut bursje for the flexor tendon i\j h 
begin a little ibo\e the first joint ol c uli loc nl 
extend to the root of the thnd phalani or ui er- 
tifjn of the tendons 

Ghn fs 

These are smxll, round, V'sc^lar bodirs whifh 
serxp for the secretion or altcrat on ut ? fluid 
Ihevare hence cither secretoiy or lymphatic Uu 
former only belong to the ptesent ^hapiei, wh ih 
thflci fioiu the tatlei by the possession of in c 
netorv duct for the cbseiiai ge of the fluid iietei ned 
Ihey aie divisiblu into killu ulose, glomer Ue, t * 
conglon eiate , they -ire no dividcfi fiom the 
liquid they secrete or ihun,e, into sebaceous, 
mucipaious, lymphatic Uehiyma!,s«lival, bilious, 
lacteal 

A follicle, or folbculose gland, cou^ s s of a 
hollow vascular mcmbrmt luvni^r an escretory 
duct , IS the mucip in ns and stb-Ace^uagUtidK 

A Jomualt t^Juid is loniej of a giomcr of 
xangiuiicoub \ css< !■> hisno civity,bni is t nuisli- 
ed with an exc c ory duct, as the laehryniiAl and 
m iiinnarv gl m is 

A conelomtfui. gj nd is composed of naiy 
gloment/ ghnda, whope exenwry nL*- i , 
and foim one large cxnd di ' ' 

cieis aid *-t’iv- l plancli bet 1 ti 
do many otl cx v locei i mo c n c j 
I nder he clivi ion ^pl mch '' 

Ihe txptetor) duct 01 g » 
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'Which jfoes out of tho nd ^nd excerna the 
stncted fluids hy the contuc ility of ita c( its 
The nerves ind \e>ehof^lind are rumerous, 
and, m nioat i ist nc^b cuna fiom ilie neij hbour- 
in^ par s Sonic pirtjci’u plt-nd are however, 
buppl td wtiii tl piopcr to them, aa the 
vih'*cr 141 ! 1 } ,il ih)i >»i', p o tijte Glands 
lit CO li I tel wJiii Oilier oa.r'^ D) Ccllul ir iTn.m- 
braiit Ihtv lu Ium jii nif^nts +}ian lu adu’ts, 
^tnd m'i\ he ihii suodividc^ 

3 Subcjt nif /US 1 in<h sebaceous, ind situated 
und( 1 th sjvij which they perforate by their 
cxc cu) ) ducts 

2 liu I nds of the diir^ m itcr, called iKo, 
afte 1 til I h covfter Picchion in* smiU fatty 
sub I nti , situi td iitiJ tlm *>uptnoi lon-^itudi 
jiil 111 ot ht dun mticr lu pt cuJur foveohe 
t)i li c 5 b nd p 1 le d S >i s 

S t lie u ' miy g lud, ii M»fd in a duplica- 
tuic oi th 'uj i jii i tr in ih turco a of the 
s, I loid hone Ihe ; uuaibiiliim of tht brain 
t rpiii) ill 'I in i>u pi nd 

}■ A'lao iruius , la ld^ smill nd numerous 
b ous uids, jiLutcd Aiiidf ” the 'ik.tn of the 
tyc! d , iis- ir rhi,ir m rgin 7 heir excretory 
dmt open on the m-irgiiis of tho taisu , ind aie 
t VJ 1 nncl tiJiirn 

> 1 rhrjmal gi intl, siii ited ibove the exter- 
p 1 II li. oi iHc orbit la i j eculi ir dep c on of 
the 1 iicn i IS SIX Or (ight tx( It c T) can i! , 
thnu * V Inch ihe tcira ire conveyed, nd ^ihich 
< pf i u nn tho iniemai surface of tht upper cye- 
3 k s 

0 tin i<'u il ^cbrvmahs, a small and red pio 
n m(n''e oln o is u the latornal of the eye, 

^ dids It 

si ill Ji ctojb inland , which secrete a feculent 
liuiuo n 

^ ihentu* r m'*nbrme hmn? the uosTils 
and ts 1 cvrrv nhcre furm htd with 

in p iouj e nid , which secrete the mucus of 
tiic n SA 

« 7 lit cci 1 ni 1011 glands under the skin of 
the nit ilUJi audaoriua ti^tcrnus, sec*ete the v/ax 
the L u s 

9 Ihe (rh db of thf moudi, wh ch secrete the 
eahvi, c died sail val they arc, 

rf Parotids 1 wo large conglomerate frlandb, si 
tuated one under each e« , between iht numil- 
lary p orus df the temporal bones and angie of 
the lov f jaw I he exci < tor \ can d of thi g’aiul 
open^ I the mouth and is called, from ks dibcu* 
vere the tenontan duct 

^ MixiUarv Vi kich aic conglomerate giands 
attuated uudef the angles of the lower j « I he 
excreto y ducts oi these giand are ai o called, 
aftet* thfsir discoverer, W u ih mi m 

r hublrntguil, SJtu ited undi,r tho tongue 
Cimlidsof (he cheek, situated on the ntcniai 
surraciw the cheeks 

i? |4dbhd|rlAiTd5$ cm the internal sun re of the 
)ip9j Uttder the ctomoti mA.nil>iane of he noufh 
f on (Wch side of the n uih bt 

t wec>to the mafseHer fiUld buccmatoi in tsch s I htu 
e cretorv dwcu opflsn nel^if the last den molaris 
io Lxteroal g^lande pf tihe^ htcfc as fellow — 
jiHi giands, found under the skin of tlu i eck 
about tht exterilal lugular vemj they aie m 
gi.nera' about twenty m Aumber, 

Sub n ixdlary glands, and situated m the fat 

U uLi tl C JAW 

c uvi a), found under ihe cutfs m the fat about 
t>e nt < 
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Thy Old A iatge gland lying upoi th? cnroid 
CBiiilag** trachea, and h irns of the thyroid cai 1 
lige It IS miccitain wheihcz it be globate 01 
rt nglomtratc Its cjtcre'ory due lus net ci been 
detected and if* use is imhuown 

11 tilands of the faucc;», situated under the 
membr me whi< h hues this cavity, muciparous, 
and divided, tiom their s tuation into pil line, 
uvular, tonsil, lingual, laryngc.,.1, and pharyn- 
ged 

12 The mammary, or lacteal giind , situated 
und..r the fat of the brcasis Ihtr excretory 
ducts aie cal ed tubuli lacuien and tubuli ga- 
licmteri, they prpeetd to the nipple, in which 
they open 

13 Glands of the thorax, as follow — The 
thymus, large and peculiar to th© fetus, and 
wfn hdi appears soon after birth situated m the 
antci lor dupbc itiire or space of the medi istiuum, 
undei tht superior part pf tlie sternum, and abot ? 
the pcrnirdium An excietory duet hi not 
been as yet detected, but lymphatics art ^eeu 
going fiom this gland to the thoracic duct 

ce lirouclv al, large blaclctsh. glands ne ir the r nd 
of th? trachea, and beguumig of the bronthn, 
ai|d which seen tt a bl tckish imi uh 
A ti CLtoOpIi igta' uiidt- the interna! me noran? of 
^e ascphigus -cere* the mucus oi that cai i 
y Dors il , upon tliC fourth or liflhv<stebf o 
the hack, between tin m and the po ier»or <; i»*i ic., 
of tht «psoplug\i 3 I\o exeietury du ' his be 
hitherto trued 

14 GJiid {^thialxnnen as (m Ion -r t i 
tiic, imicip iron , iml i nUeJ undu nc exteu 
me nhrai e of the imat Ii 

In 11* ibo miicio irons md ft 
theifiiernd lu nbrii eof thcimt tine e pet: ^ 
t le 1 1 e 

y Mtscnt riL 11 the. « Hhu i membr 11 oi 1' 
mcbciiury liuch\it loi 1 the ime ime ja 
lhrouj,h the'it i Ian K to the tl 1 1 uu dm t 

liept e ' o I died an 11 bill >si and pen cd 
'which fiuni the ib I k t>t ihf h\c , md sc^ 
rate the bi e 1 i^o smiil diuis winch t leir * 
tumm itc in llu dm 11 ht p us bcc Zn/ r 
e Cystic mmij) tninU midtr the r 

tern d membi UK of toe ^ a 1 lid lei, cspeciail 
about V litrk 

^ PuicicUiv which cr nsiitutc the ] "ncrca a 
small duci n c fiom t ich gland winch unite to 
form tlu u u tus [lanc eiti u Sei Sf/ nchrh^f 
Y i pjjiJ )ic 01 uiiun n ghibatc, and situac i 
11 theoneiituii 

1 , Glands of the lo a follow — <■/ Sup \ 

rend, 111 the adipose me ubriic, one bovc each 
kidney An excretory due 1 is never bee 1 dc 
tCcted and then use is unkuown 

€* Kidi rv s oee b>pl m h 1 
y iumbir, global ud suuitcj about tie 
beginnxi g of the tnoranc d ict 
c ihac, found ibout the be ^ihnu g of the ihar 
vessels 

t bicraS glo jaic gl inds, and adhere to th^' os 
{>a< nirn 

IG Glands of tht organ of gen^rafion of man 
as follow — rt OdoiitcioUs of liie gj m penis, 
sebaceous, and ■jituatidaroiu-d th or maglandis 
6 Mucous of th^uieihia undci the interna? 
membrane rf th< urethra fhe mouths of tluir 
ex< rt tory d lets ai e ca»h d I icuna? 

y Cowpei s, so cdlcd fiom tl cir discoverer 
thiee lan,e muci|>arous gland , two of which are 
Situated before the pro;.ta^e g! in J under the ac 
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vmritoics ui n?? nna the third more forward 
hcfort the bulb oi the urethra 

^ Pro rate, i ciy lar^re heart like, firm p land, 
ifuited between the neck of the uriniiy bl dder 
and bulbous put ot the urethra Seente i lae- 
tt il ibiid, winch i emitted into the u tthi i by 
ten or twel\c dactb near the \s.rumonta»iiiTi, 
dunn y coition 

t; GI ind of the fem ile orpan*? of j^encration 
Ts follow — Odonfermit* of the lalnj n» ijoia and 
nymph i , sebaceous, and situated undei the skiu 
of those parts 

€ Odoiiferoiis of the clitoris niinieroiu, situ it cl 
about the basis of theclitoiis, and of the sunc 
iia ure as the forme r 

y Mucous of the urctlira, under the internal 
membrane of the urethra 

e Mucous of the xa^ina, under the interii«l 
membrane of the vn^jrin i 

18 Glands of the cxtrcmilies follow — Of 
the groin, or inguiinl globate, or lymphatic, 
Situated m j,reat ne*mhcrs in the ceJlular mem- 
brine of the inguinal logion ind receive the 
Ijmjdijfu \e& ei*. from the gHns penis and lower 
exneinitic 

Mill ixiil rv also plobitc and situated in the 
cthid 11 1 tiT bl me of ^Iie arm-pit, numcrou ind 
recf IV c the Ivmph itic vc sels liom the breasts and 
sum 1 n cvunntic 

lo ( I rds of the )0(nts are the small fa like 
mas c situate I witlnii the move bie joints, uid 
crio ons V ibed viiov il then structu-e is 
JO 1 ' iaduh tl c\ ir< ro npo ed ot nleps and 
n uran tni sit < the it tcin il \ i i ^ ir menbi uie 
of the JO nt, wiiuh o-uts trum i hinbnattd ap 
jieirnuc Jb tiust lutJt miststiie yiiovia is 
ep t ticl 1 c u tl e bloi cl for the e isy motion oi 
die joint 

bu UTioLOc / , o jDocthiji o Tin N./Rvr 

Neivcs lelonp whitish pilpvtnlies ro rmos 
bun ill o- f seicles o^ 'mrc n lubi c whtli 
CMC for sinsition ihey oiij, rn ite horn the 
ccrclunn ccirbellnm, medulla ohl lOf ra, aid 
niciuiJ) sp 11 lis (hose which arit.e Ir im the 
( ubt iM ecribcllnin, md incdulli oblong i i, 
n (111 I itrelnl nerves, md tin sc ii oni the 
nu li orow, pm tl nerves Al' tic olht' 
iUMC olllc body i i efioin these two oiiiet 

TlKvtcim latt in the orp- ms of sen e visccri 
c s( I 1 in c' s, bones, &c Ai d are c’jvitlcd iiiio 
iiunl b incms, b*'inch!ct , cipillai) tubule:, 
pipilH, nervous plexuses, md gangbciis, or 
i not 

ii e neives cnrsist of tlinty-ninc pairs ,—-iline 
of ctitbral md thirty of -tpin il The nine ours 
e)f certbr il ne vesare, 1 lluohaetory . Ihe 
optic 3 Ocnio um ino*^o’‘n 4 1 he pithetic, 
or trochleitorcs t I he tripemini ordivjsi 6 
I he abducent 7 The auditoiy md i tci il 8 

f he par Vdgum, or great sympiiJietie nerves 9 

i iie iiii n d p nr 

J he tliurypurs of spniil nerves arc divided 
intocnht of ccivical, twelve of dui&il, five ol 
iuinbar ancl iivt of leral nerv cs 

AH tlie certbr tl md spniil ntivcs arc covered 
at their orif,m by tlie pia mater, md at their cg-e s 
from the skull and spine by the dun ni iter, which 
la t constitutes the vagi la of the nerve, 111 the 
form of a firm cellular texture, but when the 
nei ve arrives at its place of destwatioj), it appears 
tn a soft pulpy state 


Tlicgingli jns, or knot? of ncivcs re vi j ish 
red bociits, of v anous^si-j'c and , 1 t 

lurdei than a nerve fcuuid m the eon t. oi i n>v 
ot the lurvcs liuv con is of m ch ! iry c id 
hbiou*, subst ince then use is 11 1! ! u » vu 
When nerves itc woven tcgcih 1 n ^ nr 
the^ form a picxus tlitsc ue conn 1011 iho i il c 
abdoi 11 nil vt c.cia 

Nerves are the houn e of sens iti m lul i i ch 
cousliiutc the ore ns ot ihe five cx'cinilac i — 
touch sight Ik iruu smelling, and t islc tny 
also give moiivity to toe muscles 

lltn 1 vi oj ihf I 1 /, 

proceed immedi i ely ^rom the bi nn md ir •“ 
in pans th it is oiu from each •vide c t tiic bru 1 , 
they arc commonly c died after thi ir oichr, i 

ljrr.r, fcond, tlmd pir of nerves Vt And is 
they ire ill si bs< r\ lont lo some spt luc pm pose 
they have iNc rerei cd approprnte inj td i 01 3, 
as oltaetoi j , optic iter 

Ihe In i pur, or cd ictor^ nrrvts, I’-j e fioni 
the eorpor i tri ita, m i tri u It rni p 
torwa’-ds bceonniiffd tter ovci ihi pji noi and 
fiontal bones, oi i utich side ot tin cii t ic 1 't, 
wheicthry i c fhttenccl nd enl ir e 1 i id stud 
down i nnniber of biiuii \ in a o t.hioii^.h 
the cnbnfoini to mun of ttic c»hi om bone, to 
be distributed c u th pitm i v 1 1 i hi m >1 he 
nose, on whirh mfciubr me il cy foi m he oig m ot 
smeljm., 

1 lie second p in , or optic nerv es uisc fn m the 
tlialanu nerv 01 um opticoiuin tmn lound th 
crura cirt!) i, bseonijn thinnei, dec 1 iu c icli 
other, or rt united ncr tn n p li cu h 

the foramina optica, aid perfo dc tlie mdb of 
the t)C, mu in t form the lelui i 

Ihe third p nr, i.r oculuiuni inotoi 11 r sc fio n 
tilt crui i ccubri, mar tl(c pons Varol 1 pi s 
foiwirds tc vvuds the lop ot the petio poi t n 
of lh€ tempoial bout, where they pcrtor e e 
dm 1 matei and piuceecl to he o bit If i to 
b inserted into the muscle of tin bi’hof hf m 
wli eh ihey move Iiie v i some mu i l riiKn 
^ ivciioT from thi.neivc ojoinabj«n(l 01 ic 
Il th pan m live orbit, md form i gaij^Iion, > Ji 
1 tcinied the kmieular 01 ophthalmic e 111^11 ni, 
whence small hi meh< s pi occed to the choroid 
mtinlii lilt of the eye, the ins, uvea, and lutiica 
seltlOJi I 

file il Lirth pair, or the pathetic neives an c 
from the crura of the certbelJum laterally piss 
foiw lid pitrec the dura mater below tht. thud 
pin, and proceed wuh them through theoibiial 
il sure to be inser ednuo the trochle ins niuscic 
oi the eye 

Ihe littli pair, or tngcmmi, tn e iiom the an- 
terior put of the Cl ur i of the ceicbehum and are 
divided within the cavityof the craniiini into 
tliree bianthes, v i/ the oohthahinc or 01 hital, and 
tl e suptnoj and inferior mixiHai) 

fhe oibitii nerve gne ofl 1 branch neai its 
origin, which imitcs with i hr inch of thy. sixth 
pair to foim the ^^rcat intercostal iierv'e, it then 
divide into three brmehis 

1 Ihe frontal w In eh goes through the super- 
iih iry ioramen, the inuseks and uueg ments of 
the forehe id 

Ihe Whrvnul, which goes to the lachrymal 
gland 

The nasal, which goes forwards to the inner 
caathus of the eye where it gives ofF i branch or 
two, retunw into the cranium, md passes tlirouj^n 

2 
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flic cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, and js 
distributed on the pituitary membrane 

i he supcrioi maxijlurv nerve gues through 
the turdmii} roftindiim and is divided into — 

J 1 he »ph*iii» pd If me which p isscs through 
the spheuo ptluuu fuiamtn, sends twigs to the 
internal ptti \i,on.l muscle, then cnteis the tivity 
Ot the nostiils nd j lost on the hustachiaii tube, 
soft pal ue md pttiiitary sinus of the sph*cnoid 
bont 

2 The posten )r ilveolir branch, which de 
scendb through the foramen by the last grinder, 
^nd is distributed to the moures 

3 1 he infia orbitil nerve, whicli goes through 
fhe infra orbital foramen, and is distributed on 
^hc muscles of the cheek, nose, lips, and cpm 
inunicatLs wi h tlie fscial nerve 

I he infciior m^xiU ir) goes out of the cranium, 
through thcfoianun ovale, giving branches to 
the muscles uid ^.lanJs in us couiiic, and Co the 
^:acul ntive, and divides as it passes over the 
pt t y, Old muscle into— 

1 jJu lutirnal hnguil which is connected 
with the chorda tsnipaiii, and supplie<s the sub- 
Imgu il glands) uid contiguous muscles, but more 
e^pcci illy the tongue 

2 I he more proper inferior maxillar} , which 
goc into the c in ihs mentahs of the lower jaw, 
gac'> i b anch to each tooth, and comes out again 
lo supply tlu lower hp and chin 

1 he sixth p O’*, or abducent neries, 'inse from 
the pQsicpor part of the pons Varolii, proceed 
toru ids perforate the dura mater, and send ofF 
i>onu i»tauclie»i neir the sella turcica, which unite 
with biauehea of the ophthalmic nerve of the 
htt'i pair, to lonn the great intercostal nerve, 
thei accompany the thud and fourth pair through 
tht orl ital hhsiue, i^d are distributed on the 
r< t! c xtti Ml n ncles of the bulb of the C) e 
The siveith pair, or uiditory nerves, as they 
are commonly called, originate on ca^h side by 
two br nel es., the poruo dura and portio mpl- 
|is 

The po tio dura is, in fact, a nerv e of the face 
and is therefore, w'lth moie propriety, called the 
facial nerve ir arises from the fourth ^ entnde 
uf the oriin, pisses through the petrous portion 
of the empofal bone, where it gives off the chorda 
tjmpani, proceeds thixmgh the stvio toid fo- 
jam u, perforates the parotid gUnd, and then 
divides into seven or eight branches which con 
stitute the pes insermus, supply the ear, parotid 
glaiKi aiftd muscles of the lace, and co nmunicatc 
the bnnehes of the fifth pair o the face 
The portio mollis, or auditorv nerve, arises 
medulla oblongata and ihe fourth ven 
enters the internal “luditory passage, and is 
inhumerablc branches on the mcm- 
Of th? cochlea, vesfibulum, ^onnirg the 
Immediate organ of hearing 

fhe eighth pair, or par vagum arise by several 
branches, parfly frohi the medulla o dongata, 
partly from th^ ftmrth vpntricie behind the pons 
Varolii Is connected at its origin with th< ac- 
cessor) nerves 1(iVjlHs» which isicnd through 
tlic grt it occipital foremen from the iuth cervical 
nei' c and pihceedi conjoint^ through thefora- 
^nr J ten i in ba«i Thp accessory nerve 

rtpa ate from the p^r vagum, and vanish m 
tl t V.S io eieido mastoideos ^nd cuniJlans nius 
tie lu p-u vdgum give* off branches m the 
I eck to thi rongue, larynx, and thyroid gland, 
they acquire names, anti r* 
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descends into the cavity of the thorax, whexc it 
gives off— 

1 I he right and left returrent the formei 
arises on the right side* near the snbt livian arrerv 
'which It wrround^ and then leturns upwardsfo 
the thyroid g/and the Utter arises under fht 
irth or the aorta which jt surrounds, and then 
ascends to tht oesophagus both nerves arc lost 
in the muscles of the I ^rynx and pharjnx 

2 Several branches which pjocced to the su- 
perior part of the pericardium, to form wiih oiht r 
nerves the cardiac plexus, which sends br inches 
to the heart 

3 The par vagum then extends on the po^^tenoi 
surface of the lungs on each side, and gives off 
some branches, which, with others tiom the car 
dtac plexus ind recurrent nerves, form a right 
and left pulmonic plexuj, which supplies the lungs 
and trachea 

4 Both trunks of the par vagum then descend 
with the osspphagus, and give off manyiamifira 
tions, which form the oesophageal plexus, from 
which the oesophagn* and adjOming parts ar^ 
supplied 

o Having pissed the diaphragm with thi oeso- 
phagus, they form about the cirdn, two sioira 
chic plexuses tht anterior is expanded over tne 
anterior surf ue of the stomach ind its v eat 
cuivature, the posterior oxer thi posterior sur- 
face and IfcSs curvatmt, and it iiansnms also 
branches to the hver, jwntreas, iml diaphragm 
fl If he pat vagum also sends some br m^hes to 
unite with thcgicit intercostal and thus mm. ira 
in forming the heoatic, splei ic and rem’ picxi es, 
The ninth, or lingual pair of nerves, ■’rise fiona 
the medulla oblongata between the corpot i oli 
varia and pvr imidali i pa s out of thu sku I 
through the for tnuua condi loidca anterior i, and 
communicate with the pir v agmn and fn st p nr of 
cci vital nerves proceed foi wards betwicu the 
jugular vein and carotid artery and ir« distributed 
on the nniBclcs of the toi gup and os hjoidts 

Thus It appears that tlu oil tory aiidoj hthai- 
mic nerves, and the oculo um moioni, arise tiom 
the ccrtbium the trothleatoits and tiigemmi 
from ihe cerebellum, tnid the auditory par vat 
gum, and lingu ties, r mi the medull i oblongat i 

77 rnfs cf tht. malts, 

called dso junal nerve pa s out through th* 
later ij or interv ertebnl loi \u n i of the spim. 

F ach neivc mats b) two twlg^, vvhuh iin e 
and form a small ganglion be fo the nerve le i\ s 
the' vertebral canal I he) re ti < a covering 
from the dur » and pia ma*f , w hu h accoinp ji i - 
them to thei ultimate tcinnnaiions 

The spinil nerves arc dnihd into c^rvics , 
dorsal, lumb ir, md hacral 

rhecervicj nerves ire eight pairs and a le to 
be distinguished from the nerves which pass from 
the brain alon^ the jcek 

Ihe fiisr or occipital, arise from {hebegjnnn 
of the spin d m iirow , pass out between the m n 
of the occipiti* foramen md aths, form a gcu 
ghon on its transverse process, and are distnbuteJ 
about the occiput and neik 
The ccond pair send a branch to the accessory 
rerve of Wilin, md pioceed to the p*uotidglai J 
and external c ir 

7hc third supply the intooruyrients of the sea 
pull, cucullaris, and trim^iiiius muscles, and 
btncl a branch to assist in foimin^j the diaphrig 
m uir ncr 'c 
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“the fourth sends off two branches, one to unite 
With hr inches from the second md fifth cervital 
piirs, winch union forms the itcessory nerVt Of 
Willis, the other to unite with a branch from the 
third and fifth cervicdl, whith iurn s the* dia 
phra^matic nerve 

IJic fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eig-hth 
pjirs converge to form the bnchial plexus, from 
which arise the accessory nerves of "Willis, the 
diaphragmatic nerve, and the nerves of tlic upper 
extremities, which therefore belong to tlus Sec- 
tion 

T7ie accessory nerve of Wtlhi^ 

*11 ises on both sides of the neck from the uiiion 
of branches fioiil the second fourth, and fifth 
pairs, proceeds upwards through the gicitoc 
cipital foramen to the medulla oblong it i, joins 
the par vagiim, and icconipanico it out of the 

nil, through the foramen lactrum lu basi eiann, 
and leaves It to be distributed on the cucuiiins 
and sttrno <lcido mi&toidcus iiiUsc’es 

Jhc di iphngmatic or jihrcnie iltrfe is formed 
sn the n^»ck by the union of the branches from 
the third, fourth, and fifth cervicil pairs, and by 
1 branch coming Ironi the first pair of dorsal 
nerves, and aiiutlier fiom the gi eat intercostal 
passes between the clavicle and subclav lan artery 
into the thorax, and descends along the pericar- 
dium to the upper surface of the diaphiigm, 
where it di\ ides into iiiimbeiless branches, which 
alt lost in Its subst uicC 

All the nervts of the upfer extremities arise 
*‘roin the bracluil phxus situated m the neck, 
which IS cliicflv con titiiud by the Union of the 
five lowermost cei vicsl nerv es, uid a large branch 
tjl the lust p nr of the back Sever d small branch 
i first lie given olt to eomi^uous pin , and 
I'it n — 

1 1 be axiUaiy nerve which some* ime>» arises 
i oiii lie radial nerve, and i unifies in the muscles 
< ^the sc ipula 

2 TIu t\t nal cutTiiciI, whrJi pcrfori ts the 
eorieo braehiah muscle, to tlu bend ot the irm, 
i-vherc it i vonip7i us the mt dian vein as fai as 
the thumb and is lost in its integuments 

3 1 be internal cutaned, whicii dc^scends on 
?! t in ide of the arm, where it bifurcitcs From 
t! I bend ol the 'inn, the mteiior bru eh iccom 
pniMS the bisiiievcin, to be inserted into the 
ftkin of the palm of the hand, the posivnor branch 
ran^ down the internal part of the fore arm, to 
V liiish in ihi. skin of the little linger 

4 I he nudian nerve which accompanies the 
’?richn' vrtcry to the cubit tlieii passes between 
th. biaehiahs unernus pronator rutundus, aild 
the nerloratus incl ptrfoians, undci the lij,ament 
of tne wrist to the palm of the hind, wliere it 
sends oil brandies m every direction to the mus- 
cles of the hand, and then supplies the digital 
nei ves which go to the extremities of the thumb, 
fore and middle lingeis 

> The uliiar nerve, which desrctlds between 
the brachial artery and b tsihc vein, between the 
internal condyle of the humerus, and the olecra- 
non and divides in the fore arm into an internal 
and an external branch 1 he former pisses over 
'^he ligament of the wrist and sesamoid bone, to 
tJie hand, where it divides into three branches, 
•two of whieii go to the ring and little finger, 
while the third forms an arch towards the thumb 
In the paJin of the hand, and is lost in the conti- 
t uuus muscles J he latter passes over ihe tendon 


of the extensor carpi ulnans and back of the 
hand to supply also tlie two last liiu,( rs 

d The radial nerve which sc nietnms gives off 
the aXiUarvnerve It pisses htekwiitls about 
the os hunif ij, descends on the outside 1 1 tJie nn, 
between the brichiahs externiis and inrernus 
muscles to tile cubit then proceeds between the 
supmatoi longus and brct^is to the siipcnor extrt- 
mity of the radius, giving ofl various brniclir to 
adjicent muscles It then divides into two hi ii < li- 
es, one going along the ndius between tic 
supinator longiis and radialis internus *o theback 
of the hind and terminates in the intc rei'iseous 
muscles, the thumb, and three first fingeis the 
other pissing between the supinator brevis ind 
head of the radius, and lost in the muscles of the 
fore an i 

I he dorsal nervts are twelve* p ufs in numbti 
The first pur gives off a bnuch to tht hi ulnil 
plexus All till dorsal nerves ire distributed to 
the muscles of the birk, uiiercost ils sen itij 
peaoiil, abdominal muscles and dnphi i, in I he 
five interior purs go to the caitilagc of the 
and are called Costd 

The live pur of lumbar nerves are bestowed 
about the loius and its museks tiie skin of thr 
abdomen and loins, crotuni, ov ma, and di i- 
phngm The second, thud, uid fittli pan unite 
and form the ohluntor n'»r\t which destends 
over the p otis nnuck into th" pelvis ind pahsca 
through the foramen thvrouieum to the obtur itoc 
mu‘*ele triceps ptciincu t^c 

The third ind fourth, ivtrh nuie branchis of 
the second patr, form the crural nerve, winch 
passing under Poupart s ligament with tlie fenior il 
irtcry, sends oft br inches to the idjuent part , 
and de&teucU m the direction of the sartonns nuiscie 
to the internal condyle of the femur whence it 
aceompaincs the sipheri vein to tlit intern d 
ankle to be lost in the skin ot the gre it toe 

The fifth pair art joined to the lirst pair cf tbs 
sacral nerv ts 

The sacral nerve , 

consist of five pairs, ill of vflucli inse fi om thfi 
cauda equina, or termination of the medullal 
spinalis, so called from the nerves resembling 
the tail of a hoise The four first pairs give oil 
branches to th'' pelvic viscera, and ate afterward* 
united to the last lumbar, to foim a large plexus, 
which give off— 

The ischiatic nerve, the largest in the body, 
which immediately at its Oiigiu sendsoft branches 
to the bladder, rectum, and parts of generation, 
proceeds from the cavity of the pelvis through 
the iscbiatic notch, between the tuborosityof tins 
ischium and great troth inter to the ham, wherfc 
It IS called the popliteal nerve !n the hasn it 
divides into two branches 

1 1 he peroneal, which descends on the fibula, 
and distributes many br inches to tlie muscle* of 
the leg and back of the foot 

2 ihe tibial, which penetrates the gastrocnea 
mil muscles to the internal ankle, passes through 
a notch an the os calcis to the sole of the foot^ 
where it divides into an internal and external 
plantar nerve, which supply the muscles afid 
aponeurosis of the foot ind the toes 

The great intercostal or sympathetic nerve 
aiises in the cavity of the cranium from the union 
of a branch of the sixth with a recurtenc twig of 
the aecond branch of the fifth pair It posses 
nut cf the cramun through she carotid eojoai* 
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an ! descends on the s des cn the cervKil, dorsal, 
•nid lunib ir vertchrA iiui tdcium, in whiv.h comae 
It IS joined by lihmcnts iiom til the spinal nerves, 
forming small rin<:,iions at then junction 

In the ne k it for ms only thr< t ganglions, which 
are called ccisic 1 

1 J he upper mo t ts situated upon the second 
vertebra behind tJic phiiynx, it seruh hianchcs 
whi h concur m forming the pulmonic and cir- 
diac plexuses md stseial other twigs which 
unite with tiK 'intrtid ntr\e, the par vagum, and 
the tvs o o her ^ ui '•lions 

2 I he niitUiIe /anj,lion winch is situated on 
the f mrt uc me il vertebra 

-i Tiiv, low erniost ^anghon, which is the least, 
niid p’ c>.d cm the li^t cervical vertebra The 
bi lot/i ^.oes otf Iro n it, and surrounds the siih 
t lav I HI trttiv md several otheis, which unite 
with othei branches from the par vagum, and 
form the cardi ic plexus 

1 he trunl^ of the greit intercostal then descends 
behind the Rubclivnn iitery by the sidts of the 
transverse processes of the dorsal vertebrx, 
thi ^ugh the civit> of the chest, receiving two 
br nches from eich of the doisal iieives coining 
from the sp nal marrow, as it passes along and 
fonuiiig as many small ganglions quits the side 
of the V ertebrx, accompanies the aorta and h ty- 
ing reached the sacrum, produces sever il gji 
ghons, with the spinal branches coming from 
Jus part and, lastly, is reflected inwards about 
th os coccy^gis, and joins its fellow of the opposite 
fide Having thus described the course of this 
nerve, so justly termed the great sympithetic, it 
still rem'ims to enumerate the several ibdommil 
plexuses which ar se from it,— for the viscera of 
the abdomen arc lU supplied from the great 
int^rco-^tal 

The fifth dors ! ginglion of the intercostal sends 
off a nerve into the thorax, the third dorsal gm> 
glion also sends off a nerve, ineive proceeds 
from the seventh dorsal ganglion, another the 
eighth ganglion , and another from the ninth and 
tenth, or sometimes from the eleventh dorsal gin 
glion 1 hesc five branches, given off by the dorsal 
ganglia, deRceiid m the thorax iii the course of 
the ver ebri^, and pass througli the di iphragm 
into the abdomen, where they ail unite into one 
truck on each side, and this nerve is called the 
spUnchnic, or ht*le, or anterior intercostal 

The splanchnic intercostal ncr/e proceeds a 
very little w^av from the di iphragm and then pro- 
duces a ^arge g'uj^uon on the an tr or part of the 
aorta-of A semilunar form teimcd he semdunar 
sm II twigs pass from tijind foim 
a net«<Work» winch is termed the sel ir pkxus 
Th^ eeittdunar ganglia send sevei d branches 
ro UAAte w^th andfoim the following ibdoiauial 

1 tifiehae plet^us siirrou iding the roehac 
»jl!t;ery, ami formed by the umou of s( \ tral hi mch 
es ftomthe solar plevus and «emihinai ganglion 

a 1 he hepatic arising from branehe«i 

given off from the c<uhac plexus, and uniting with 
those coming from the semihmar ginglioii sup- 
plies the venapo«tA»u% the gall bladder, Uver, 
du id «iunn md oment ufti , With nerves 

j 1 ht spleme plexus Uii^ijEig from brandies 
given from the < celiac, plexus cUid n^ht semi- 
lun ir ganglion , and passing with the vessels mto 
spleen, whence tt sends br 4 nche 8 to the sto- 
mach and pancre 

4 The superior mesenteric plexus formed by 


the urion of several bianchcs from the setmltm ^ 
ind solar ginghon, and the former plexi ses send« 
nerves to the mesentery, mesocolon, and mesen- 
teric glands 

o 1 he renal plexus formed by branches of the 
semilun ir ganglions and the superior mesenteric 
plexus the kidnies are hence supplied 

ts The inferior mesenteric plexus situated 
near the inferior mesenteric artery 

7 J he mesocolic, orjmstenoi: mesenteric plev- 
U5 aiising from the union of several neives sent 
over the aorta from the superior mesenlcnc and 
renal plexuses, supplies tlic mesentery and in- 
testines 

8 The hypogastric plexus formed by hr inches 
from the superior and inferior mesenteric plexus, 
md situated at the fourth vet cebra ot the loins 
soon divides into two branches, in each of which 
IS a ganglion that sends nerves to the urinary 
bhdder, rectum, and contiguous parts 

0 The sperm itie plexus supplying the sprr-^ 
niatic vessels, testes, o\ ana, &c 

SrCANCHNOLOOr , OR, DoCTRlNF OF THE 
Viscera 

By the viscera, or visceral organs, are gener il 
!y understood the largei organs atone of the tho- 
rax and abdomen rhny, Iiowever, dndce\eril 
other Roman writers hive so fir exttndcd the 
term as to make it embrace every organ tint licv 
beneath the common integument ot the skin 
The Gieek term o-'riuKyyva which is synon)nion» 
With that of viscera, is capable were it ntcess iry 
so to employ it, of an equal hnriide It is pro 
per, howeicr, to piemist that in the picsent 
anatomic d arrangement spl iiichnology or tlie 
doctrine of the viscera, is designed to include the 
geneiai mass of the oft pirts ot m anmnl, ritt 
described under the forigoine divisions together 
with their respective appurtenances uid mvo* 
Iu< res 

Spl uiehnology therefore thus considered mav 
be route inplat tel under the tOur sections ot the 
head, thorax, abdomen, and extremities 

Head 

The pirts which fo’*m the head are divided into 
cx^^ern u iiicl intern il 

The external piris arc the common intcf,u 
meats, h ui, a tendinous expulsion, tluee pai*- ol 
muscles, jicncranium, ind ciaiimm itsell 

1 he internal parts are, the dura miter, mciii 
brana iiachnoKlea pia mater, ctrebrura, 
bellum, medulla oblongata nine pair of nerves, 
four aitenes, and twenty two venous muses 

Ihe dura mater, or meninx is a strong t!i ck, 
fibrous, insensible membrane, situated immedi- 
ately under the cranium to which it adheres very 
firmly, covering the ext ei nal su face of the 
brain It is composed of two strong membrdnou«i 
layers, or laminae The external layer lines the 
internal surface of the '^rmium, supplying tli- 
place of periosteum 1 1 1 inteiinl laver is closel> 
connected to the extern il hy cellular structure, 
in many pi ices, howcv er, they art stp irated so a> 
to form a space, or sums, in which the blood 
passes as through veins to be returned towards 
the heart The latter also forms several pro 
cesses, the chief of wlueli are the following 
J ihe falx, or filciform process, or septum 
ccrebn, whu h origin ites by a eery firm “ittaJi 
meut, from the middh ot the sphxnoid bone and 
crista galh, within the cranium, and rises up 
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^ird« like a bow, adhcnn^j to the extern d lam* 
Da of the d\ ra nia er inimedi «tcly co^ermp- the 
niddie ol the irouil bone, the s mtuie, 

and OLCipital bone urn 1 it ai T,ts it the met ting 
of tne iiitt rnal tiuci d spine of tlu oc^-tj ital bont, 
VI litre It unites to tht teuton um Its buptnor part 
contains the longitudinal sums 

Q 1 he. tentorium or septum transvcr&nm, 
arisinp-from the cliuo J p-otesbcsof thesph cnoid 
bone aid passing luii tzontallv b »cl wara*?, being 
ict'ichi.d to the hon/et tjl i of tht iniciil 
spint of the occipital bone It stpt ates tht ce 
itbnini from the rtrtlicllnin 

IheBtptum n ttb lli p s nt) below the t^i 
tonum, like a toiitimi fio i of ilu fjl k, and l>uig 
buLwcen the lobtscl ihc c icbciium Jhcre irc 
s veial smaller pioctsscs which need not be men 
Lioned 

1 ht veins or sinu c of the dura niatcr are — 

1 lilt longitu hiul, uhich comnitn es at the 
origin of tht tilx and pi ea within it, of a i i 
angular finni iipw ids, ind inimedniely under 
the sigittil hu lire of th«> crinnim to the occipital 
tulurtlt, whtie It bifa^tatts into the lateral m- 
nuses 

Within tlu sinus aio a number of tendinous 
hbrcb oi tr ibeculae which cross the sinus in van 
ous diiections from one side to another 

Si Tht laienl siiiiistH which are continued, 
ore long tith tnns\trse or hoii7ontal bianch 
of tl e cruel d spine of t he os ocupitis, d iwnwaids 
to tht foranitn lact rum in hi i ciaiiii where th#y 
pass out of the tl imum, ind commence tl e two 
inttrn I jiu ulm \tjn^ 

0 Th( toiculii htropliili a small vein or si 
nu in tbit pirt ol tht proces formed by the 
met in of the ttntonuu tilx md cptum ctre- 
l)^ li , It proceed ciiitc j\ l>i< inwards to tht bi 
fift lion of tic Ion i vuluial nius 

Lt idcs thc-it tluM ait nn n othtr small si- 
nu ( wliKh w( t innoL at pre uit notne 

1 ht irf Lilts of the dm a ni^'ttr be lutifullv di** 
po t i in an aibonsi eiit fonn, ui bia kIipi ul iht 
ai tn i fjinos i, rht, n iiing lantcnoi a ul po,tt* 
nor No ntiits I i o b tii s ilisi i^ic^ 1/ disco- 
\ trtd 

] he r enibr'im ii -ichno'd^d, or tui ua ar ich- 
louK , I:, \cr\ dt It i c iiid tiansputut, stcuaud 
hikwctn hi dun i id pi i mU'^r om sun ouiid 
ng the ttitbium cti helium, mt lulla obIon'»-kta 
aid I *1 1 IS IkCstinbitH a spidti wi’i only 
i u ur thi bisis of the criuium is htrt it is very 
VI ku’ii m other puls i diiohuous like the 
pitu'-i uid pcnloiui 1 tnitis al o the c iMtics 
ol the biaui, wIikIi it I lu iiid li mis tht mem- 
bnnt covering the thal mki unMirum oplicorum, 
Lorpo’*a stiiita, pedt Inppotan [ i and louitli 
venfiitic Use unknown 

Iht pn mater, tii mcninx, is the third co\er 
mg of the br un ccrchcllum, n edulla obloiigita 
and spinalis, highly vistular and ddicatc, em- 
bracing those parts closely, penetrating between 
their convolutions, and sending a s i&t number of 
\essels to the cortical substance of the cercbium 
and cerebellum 

The tomentum cerebri consists of the fine ves- 
sels that are sent from this membrane into the 
brain, which, when pulled out by artificial means, 
giics tho internal surfait of the pia mat».r a do 
tOftC appeiruiLC Usl not thorouglilv known 

The corebrum encephalon, seiisonum com- 
mune, or hram, is a large viscus, somewliat of an 
o\al figiiie, sKuated m the cavity of the tranjum 


I hat whi^h IS ci”cJ brain in common language^ 
con Sts of tilt rtj thrum, ceitbcKuni, nd medul- 
la ol km u I 

1 ht biaiii IS C( nj->osed of tlueo sul nntLs tl o 
nitduMary cortical, nd bl icl sub tiute boirt. 
anitomist hi t enumeraitd i 'ourtb 

I lilt n dullary is of ^ dMi itt wlutt co- 
lour it composts the gtcatci p if of tin \/liolt 
brim 

* The rortk" il, c Ittd iKo cintntiou enci c ^ 
the vlt k h ai i, and is tou; d m nniM of h" in 
T rti tl p 11 s tlu pt>i t on \ h ch to\tib the n c 
d il uy pii is hi ii''^ 1 i 1 ular, receiving the \ t - 

I tl j 

1 Ilf bl i k sub t trice s < b ervtd by m iking 
atta Lit ttiio 1 ihroiu II t'lL ciui i LLicbri, m 
tl mi d! of u liith It ilM cd 

Ike Ltifb uni is divided b) \ !arg< fissure into 
IV o 1 vii I phtrts winch re um (<i both ove 
and bt k w b) porti ns of the bn ii t died ci m- 
mi Bures i he under surface of tlu bi un is nmrt 
inct ulai eiiul pte&eiit ix st lut !oI t li t httir- 
respontJ tothe ixdcprt on ,ortfj a. n tl ( b s 
of ike skull , so rh It the two m t noi < 1 t 1 c r u 
thefio'it?! be ne the twoniutci’i , nthnki s ions 
made by the sph no eld ri n c , md i! e two po - 
tenor lobes pit* over the < ehellui i to occupy 
the supciior occipual dcpie u n \\ 1 en the ]>i i 
mater is r< moved the brim In t luwl it tiie 
appearan cot in irrmlu coiuflutidn s Ju iji- 
ed together there nt spit between tlu con- 
volutions, orgyii, which allow the piocc s of 
the pit miter to pis somt wav down, thee 
aie uimed intot,>)ial ipi ''lof tli bi i n One 
of tlie convolutions gong considnitblv deeper 
thin the rest, and seen wliui a ho iront d stciioii 
of the brain is midc below the eojpi s eibosuin, 
lif&t noticed by Svlvius, h s tve^ mce luen lenii- 
ed (jssui in iia Svlvn U[ on the undpi **url ice 
of thebrun, btiWsen the nnddic lulus, two pro- 
cesses aie sent dowiiwuds aid btelw rds, lil e 
kgs, t^tse ire t( lined the ciuri certbii they 
an soon emotnpasedb) the c un ecrthtlh to 
form the pons \ arohi J here aic iko two round 
white todies seen before these like two peas^ 
c dkd the corpuia c mdidantii Wiilisii 

TMun the two 1 cini jdicres of the brain are 
sepiraUtl i btik fioi i one mother, a white sub- 
stnice pri utsitSvlf, tin n» the comnnssiira su- 
perior It is also teimcd the corpus callosum, and 
Comm I lira m igna t ei ebn , and the elevated line 
lunnin dong ils middle is the raphe 1 1 e eom- 
im suri bU]}ciu>r is cuveied bv a jvortion of the 
licmibplitrcs of the In iia, which I^p , is it were, 
over It on t ich side the c pcntion*: ire termed 
the 1 d)i i ceiebn When the Iicmisphi res of the 
cer,.brum nc cut aw tv a direct line with the 
exteiior of the commissui i superior, a laige sur- 
fice ot the medullary suli tance is brought into 
View, this IS the centium ovale the romniissura 
superior cerebri, its raphe ai d stria?, and the 
cortical substaute of the brnn, may now be 
examined minutelj 

Theie arc foui cavities within the remaining 
portion of the cerebrum c died ventricles, two of 
these situated laterally, are called lateral ventri- 
cles at then upper part they are separated from 
eich other by a very dclicitc pirtition, in which 
IS another cavity, but infcriorlj tl cy ire l 
gieatet dibtaiKt fiom eicU other, u is 1 1 al’ w 
of a consider Me poiiion of brain and icivity 
to be situated between them, and uiu cavity ^s 
the third vcntncle 
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A 1 incision mitst now be mac^e on either side 
of the raphe of th» Lomnuh tin fcuppnor t*ircbri, 
into one of the hteul \inttn.les ind its tpptr 
ind outer piruus removed so is to Coinplttcly 
expose the it\ h is termrcl the lucrilven 
tncle from Us situ ition its h^urr is tiiangular* 
having three sini»"!ts or horns, hcn<e it is also 
called the tricorn tavitv 1 he following are to 
be noticed m each I iieril i / i.tnek 

1 A verv dchcirt and piilucid mrinbrane «e- 
pxrating one eavitv /roni the other i ailed sep- 
tum lecKlum liUie is oecasioii ill), i „mil] 
eavity betwirn tlielannne eompouii g (hi sep- 
tum called the filth ventricle by pi oh se> ‘ orin 
jrenng 

J A ionv£\ broVv 17 coloured Ijodv i 1 1 it 
nor sm IS, c d’ed corpus* htrntuai it * 1 ^*’ 
fotm hipe Its round end luriul toie ird t < 
lace, and its taper end or crus, b.u''H n U 

3 A portion of i whiti, eons ex bo<\ ih i 
thalamus nervi optict s t ilid bt-h^nd tlit 1« 
iner, and stparati^ Irum it 1 m «inopik< {iii< in 
which there ib a blood \e scl he line of si pin 
tion IS called gcminum ccntiimi semicir''uiare, and 
ta?nia semicirculaiis 

A part only of the ihahm ntrac 
rum 18 been in tin \tn rule the i 
sefiara Cs the Uterr>l vemn 1 
ventricle goes over tluir ii bO if ir the 

greatei part of each i in u i in the hi’-d 

Ventricle 

4 isciil n sub t mcc ng between 
these parts and the bottoiu of tf sentnin lm< 
duni, termed plexus choroidcs Ihib plexiis 
comes into the lateral i entneU it its superior and 
aiteiior cornu and the hole through which it 
comes IS the U rameu Monroianum 

The (horoid plexus passes over the portion of 
the thalamus of the optic nerve in this ventricle, 
into the inferior cornu 

5 The corpus hitibnatuin, a flat tape like sub- 
stance, which goes downwards from the bottom 
of the septum tucidum into Che posterioi and i 
fei lor horns of thw tavity 

t> The unguis, or hippocampus minor, a con- 
vex body like the nail of the little finger, suuati a 
rn thcpostenoi horn of the vencricie, and dribin^ 
fiom the corpus limbriatum 

7 The pes hippocampi, called also cornu am 
aiouis md hippocampus major i long convex 
sub ta ice occupying the who>e of ib inf ri r 
cornu and arising from the corpus fdmatum 

8 A number ot cohimns, moi e c\ id ei »i in some 
braine ihin ip others* passing louud the suptnor 
and postemr panetes ol the lateral \cut icL, 
callfid cdltnnna anonyma 

Th^ fornix lies at the bottom of th tptum 
iucidunf) which aribes b) th inside c I ich cor- 
pus stjdatqxti, and passes upwardb and b k\\ i ds 
i ve an ^rch, and then divides po-stern rh and 
all this in less chan the space of an me n It a*- 
by two pillars, about a quarter of inch ui 
ien^H of the thickness Of a crow quill, >ne from 
cai,h side below the corpus stnaium I h sc art 
called Its anterior crura They at t connected by 
a medullary substance^ Having passed over tJie 
ch^iruid piCTcusy the oiura umte and continue 
uiMtwl 1 1 a \ t -y little way , they then Sep irate, 
and proceed backviaids atM oiftwards, by fht 
nanu of tJ t posterior crut^ of the fbrnix, md 
are soon fi ttteru.d when tfwy become the corpo- 
ra hmbri Ata, >\ Inch pass rownd into the posterior 
-nd inferior Jioins of he lateral ventucles. 
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Iht spa**!? between the posterior cniii of tlo 
fornix IS triangular^ and marked with i mimbtr 
of dcpiesscd lines not always conspicuou*; , it n 
termed the psaltcnum oi lyri from its suppo ul 
resemblance to Davids hirp Ihcse circum- 
stances are seen dividing the two anterior 
crura of the forms and tu-nmg it backwaid 
With the septum lucidum and commissura supe- 
2 or cerebri 

f he lanuni di net-rwork of icss^ls lying o\cr 
the third ventricle in contact svith tne fornix 
and psalte lum, riMed velum mierposinim m 
It art two veins, the i cnx n igna: C aleni -w hic i 
III m just before t’u t ntoinm and return tluii 
blood uito tr icui ir d HcrfipHilus 

n th cioit d p s aie removed, 
urn lUtcii > «t( m space oi cavity is ]u 

lictwecn two t irj t rounded bodu s \\h rh 
third (ch ide 

i nc f\ f r»in n •» p i 

entneh oil t 

vho*e IS nov, brou lU jer) mtc 

here lit jiostlv oiu or t < Icv'Uioi *, t n ili< 
b 1 imi , < IK sometimes in the > onion wolui ti ( 
•itf r d veutric! s, ind one until i the cot pi fuo 
trmtum, these ire tenred tl collide of th 
h d mil nervorum opticorum In the thi d v< » 
are to bt noticed 

1 ihe copimjj)Sura anterior ccrebn, o ante 
r commiisiire I his is a band Jde ^ ne w 

thickness ot i crow quill, going acioss tin 
enor j art of the third ventricle and unitim 
It were, one ide of the ccicbrum to the otht 
It lies horirontill) immediately below llie ante 
lor crura of th mx 

2 ihe thud \entriclc luns fo»*ward und 
this ct>mm*s 5 urc berounng miller until it ic 
mm ires m a slender red sub i''r e, which 
som«.tin)cs solid and someti nes b >P >w this i i 
ncl sbaf id portion is the iter ad iniundj^ult ni 
It ends 111 the pituitary gUid situated in w c sil a 

turci'' I g 

^ ^ * c bottom ol ti e third \cniriclc is (o^-iurt* 

by s ,Cition <t the medu larv substance of tlu 
brim goini, icross fiom one side to the other, in 
the siiic vs ay as the commibsur^i suptiiordoc 
It IS thenrore ternid the con missura iiWioi 
ctreba 

4 1 1>» e » in dev ited line on the side of eirH 

damn uervi opt n in the third veiitric! 
nich r IS batl wards, these meet postenoil, 
idhivt i binalJ, heart shaped, pulpy substanf 
attached to them which is the pineal gland, ti ^ 
lines n e tinned the peduncles, or crura ol tne 
pineal gland 

I Before the gland and belrw us crura i 
a nenous band opposed to that in the anterior 
part of the ventr tit calUd tommissura postenor 
cert bn It cannot be traced penetrating the 
brum hke the anfenor 

G Immediately under this commissure is *iti 
opining, opposed to the itcr ad mfundibuhim 
whirl pi^netrates through the medutb oblongata 
md i» termed the iter i tertio id quartum ven 
tnculum, or aqueduct of Sylvius 

Behtiid the posterior commisiure are four 
rounded eminences, called cor{Yora quadrigeminr 
two are situated superiorly, and two infenorl; 
ti ey were former! v called iiatrs and tastes 

Hit third xi^ntrule is* lined by a debeite mcrl^- 
brant, a rtflcetion of tliepia mater, or membi lua 
arochnuidcs, whirlt secretes the subtile rapour b) 
which it It lub^ieoitcd 
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The ccretral nerves, &c hive beta alrcidy Ihrou » tiie of i k it U ia oldongati, 

cribftl JU!.t befoit the ^orpoi i q i i iii i the iier 4 . 

Iht cenbtllum or little bram, is of around tcitioadqini utn vcntnciilim is to bt noticed 
figure, and situated under the tentorium of the llic diikieiit pairs ot riciies originating 
dura ni itcr iii the uifenor Oicipiul ck pressioiUi irom t’le c oi^ in*, h ive bun iioiu-td ituadv 
It 18 divided into two lubes b) a piotess of the Ihe spind m riowin a tommuitum of the 

thiramatei, and tnd« tour prou sts, or crui t* ricdull i ob^oivita lug nruup’ from the ot - 

foiwardb winch, vritli the crura of thf ctfebruri, npif il lorinu i imi p» mg down tlie ytrtt-ltrtl 

appt ir to constitute the me lulla obionga a fit cind, tluo i n * i vied, dorsal iiul l in bai 

(ikiebtllum IS conipovf'd, like tbt br'UB of a co- vertt n , »t tciminUi s iii i va t xnimbti 

tical substance a id a nudidUr} Pkd closely ot long ucr' cs h, frori their res^i b met. to 
covered by the pu mater irh sends piocesscs a hor e 1 1 I, le dkd ihe f uidi e um i It is 

bv tween ilf eon olnturu- i Jt tppear more regu (o ii losui, b* t tiu oraui,certl>clluoi ndmtduiU 

iarthiudu 'involution tiicc'cthrum Ihtst tb' n* ir tn neivous inatui 'iNliirn i <h8tin> 

fii St divide tl vx », i t 1 1. 1 dit cere Kibun m > MnOmJ i ) md coMliI substauec 

into lamn ne, u (M 't i u nn id'div f > t i i r x ei n I, in I ti Uttc" intern u 
like the leaf oi de «d i so ihit vv*ti i m < n vvlul' itmi c the spinal rnir 

etreb um is eu i v i s ih s irM t j v <i by pi i Tufti, lumca aracli- 

A the cortK il sid ^ t 1 s llu apjii o t o' i a <1 n a cr uid there is a hg^rnttit* 
1 „ iul Its 01 t ? It iiiitf * I > tbt inuuntsof ih origin of ih*. 

nti I sort n . J t ii ' fh hi^t cervie d to t le tweltth dor 

or I e iiubeM in 1 1 uUni dir et' o (\ / » t' sdm bi c oh d the ligamtntum sciratum, oi 

lorn lifts Mt-br I twnibuvli*! th d at lltu lb i ervts ^ i\e i od by the 4 in il 

Wuk 1 iL 111 IV K lied 1 suianufi > f i b< l!i n ii >w liiv Ken i* tidy considertd llic 

11 k two libt ifrh* . ubc n u su i iff J i ^ 1 n e, md mourh, ire ppurienmccs to 
ijUiioiU bv 1 lone til n}: li u P> C the roiii^ ti > oti ^nd o"! ns of us d stuiet powers 

v( mel wii b } is 1 < o nniui i a 1 1 \j b (* i' f 1 ded iiiio 


lliul by JJi *r Ol I <OUg '' UM UK n 
! qi 1 li u VLiitin 1 tbe ind 1’ t i»- 

I i t f jrth v'^Tirr ck forn cd i ni r y » v 
tl XDteid 1 mlongiti potent rlv aiii * «.r I v 
^ly tht tt Ledum lunceit is co nn on 10 bo b 
tn If are to bt ob 1 1 ved— 

^ A t) n m Udluy portion connecting th'* 
jTie Kill \ obi c 1 a 1 fo the leitbtlluni ind lying 
immJi Lcly li.nMcn the ciui i, fiupenoi’) nid 
jbo\e the opt o ( 1 the iiu into he knirth vt i- 
t icle, this la cubd the V Ivul 1 onittrebti 

? A ph MIS ot \tstl , and apj> tntly ^mall 
glands cilltd the ph vij ot \i d)< 

3 A tkpiesstJ hm f xt' 11 m 1 the 
duVa ob'ong i a in Uic cavity, vv In n < n vd i e 
ea amiis stnptoniis 

4 Iwo or thn c dtli''att vvh »i i cs lik^ 
neivtii whieh in thf ou^ins 01 ciciimvh i 
the purtio niulbs, or anditorv ne;\e 

Jlie vermiform processes are nil ed Ic 
and behind the crur t ctrtbell md leimrtiy 1 
portion of the ct rebel bun inort } ioiub»,rant th i » 
I be rest whose coi*’''olutioni> uf bu idled loond 
like a nunibei ot small worms 

I he medulll cblong'^ita s white fire-, im 
dull iry substance situattd btriearh the vinbuim 
ind before the ceubelJum, nul lyiig ijjon the 
cuneiform process of tht occipital bone U i 
broad and rounJeil above, 5ind nairowei below 
wfherc it is continued into the mednlli spinaUs 
Irom Its appearance it fivours the idta ot irs 
being formed by the ciura terebn in i is middle 
-encompassed by the crura cercbcMi becoming 
flattened as they pa s over th< former Upon it', 
anterior surf ice ire to be ob^servfd*— 

1 The pons Varolu, called also corpus mn«- 
tare, which forms the upper and anterior part 
It 18 convex, and cot ered with many sin» I he 
bisUa^ aftery runs over it 

2 The corpora pyramidaha 1 wo eminences 
proceeding from the pons Varolu tow rds the 
medulla spmahs 

3 rile corpora olivaria T wo more oval em»- 
iieiices, one on each side the eoipora pyramida- 
iiaj from whiih they are divided by a sulcus 


ill t, *»T ivk \ Hytr of hi i 

vvh I M , 1 \ 1 io k And to ins 

HI ei ' I » \n 1 1 * luu ol u d or 

nn t 11 \ bt 11 1, ‘ u \i I t nd tbi> li, iioi 
ibs( ' If ly kr >wt 

i Ihc eveld , two s rnlunai productions, 
covered inurnail) by int conjunctive mcmbrinc 
ind Alviboimu'i s gknds, and iorricd cMtrnaby 
by common intcgumaiu u t "ittilagc ex- 
tremely moveabk, especially the upper 1 ho 
rimligc between the conjutictivc membrane and 
the common niiegumenis ot the eyelid is semi 
lunar and termed tarsus Ihc edges ot the eye 
lids have a number ot short hairs arising from 
ti t n and turned outwards, enhd alia, 01 ty».- 
hsh s the use ol the eyelids is to eovwr tlio 
tyts duimg sleep, to deteiui ihaii fiom du t and 
subsranas and too strong rays of light, 
ud to lubucau tin. conjuictua by tiequentiy 
1 10 nil, Its steret on over the surface ol the 
tyc 

i The pui ct 1 1 ichrym’iln, two small onfieCs, 
out at the end of c iv.h eyelid near the nose A 
caud goes thvncc downwards and inwards, and 
ncenng about halt an inch Irom then origin, 
tilt) form a s ic, called saceiis lachrymalis which 
IS coi tinuf d downwards through the ductus ad 
iiasvm into tht nose I he te'irs ait absorbed by 
tlu ^ an ti lirhrymahi and conveyed into the 
no tUcont h tht sae and canal 

n I he li hrvroal gl ind is situattd in tht stipe* 
rioi ptrf of the orbit in a pecuhar depression 
1 ird ( on^to’ ate, of ui ovd form, with a number 
ot ixcrttoiv duet which eonvey the fluid called 
tci*'* a c reted by this gland, on the surface of tho 
eye 

5 rile caruiicula lichrymahs, a small red tu- 
bercle in the internal c inthus of each eye It has 
a number ol hairs and sccictes a smegma it is 
also oi use to direct the tears into the puneta 
1 ichrymaha 

G The tunica conjunctiva, a transparent vas- 
cular membrane, reflected from the edge of one 
cvehd over the mtcinal part ot tin eyelid aaoss* 
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the bulb, to virhtch it adheres rejvfimily, ind 
then over the niter jnd part of tlit otliei tvdid to 
Its edge more loosely connected with tne eye- 
lids tha^n the eye, where it pas es the cornea 
ttansparen , adhcie*! so litmly that it cinnot be 
tepaiaied use to lubrn.'ite the eye bv the inois 
ture secreted troni us fanspircnt artenes 

I he internal parrs oi the eye tie termed the 
bulb, they constitute the eye, properly so called, 
and are — 

1 The sclerotic membrane A very firm, hard, 
white, horny tunic into which the muscles of the 
eve are inseitcd anterior part gl is y and tiaiis- 
parent, md projei ting , it is called cornea trans- 
paiens, to distinguish it fiom the o*hti part, 
called cornea opaca The optic nervt is in‘»cited 
into the postenor part of the sclerotic rntmbranc 
which appears to be nn cxiunsion of us cxtunal 
tunic, continued from the dura mater 

2 Immediately under the sclerotic is a vrry 
Vasculfir soft, and rough mcmbrai t, cnlled the 
membran i or tunica chorutdes It adheres to the 
sclerotic from the optic nerve all around to iht 
cdse oi the transparent cornea by vtSucls, but 
when It arrives here, instead ot being continued 
around the concavity of the cornea ransparens, 

It passes straight downwards md inwards, lonn- 
ing the coloured part of the eye which is some 
times black, blue, &c This hi ick or b ue p irt is 
tailed the ms, which possesses a contractile 

ower, by some supposed to anac from mu cul i- 
bres, so a-s to cnl irge or contract the openin<>in 
Its middl** which IS the pupil 1 he edged the 
choroid inembranc that adheres to the imb t of 
the cornea transpircns is covered with a white 
bne to which the name of ciliary circle oi ligi- 
mtnt IS given Some amtomists Jja\c suppo cd 
the choroid membrane was formed two Ian i 
tiac The posieiioi urfacc 6t the ins is termed 
the uve I ^ 

3 T he post^ nor surface ofjhc turn a dim oulcs 
is coveted with i black mucus known by ilu 
name of the pigment of the choroid mtmbrue 
and uvea 

4 Upon the inside of the choroid me i brane, 
corresponding to the ci!ia» y circle on tl < outsiae 
are a number of white stride, winch ari cULd 
eiliary processes 

5 Tie e 18 a whmsh, pulpy vascular mem- 
brane cm {“inf the pigment of the choroidcs, 
which 1 !^ the immediatf organ of vision i u! t til- 
ed the retina It pas es forward uoni the ojnic 
nerve^ and terminates in the cili rv pioce sr 

The membranes which ha\ e betu descr.b d are 
distended with the vitreous hun uur crv^'alhiic 
lens, and aijneou'^ humour 

1 Tha vitreous immoui or substance is i oft, 
round and very transparent 1 d\ fth iIk 
whole hoUpW surface ot the rcon-' It i ca 
VKV til itsbistejirtor surfai e, and is surrounded w irh 
a dc'ica^ hyaloid membrane win h send'* ^ mim- 
bti of iaminse, internally forming ells, which 
are dtsi ended With a transparent fluid 

2 The crystalline lens ties irt the depression in 

the anterior part of the yitiemts hum rur It is 
a solid, transparent ice,aiia is ein loscd 

m a capsule v 

3 The «.< 5 uco n humour i$ very fliud and 
transparc’ t ami fill, the sj a < e hi*4W e^n the crv“ 
taUiue -^nd the cornea irm pauns 

7 he space bin ween the antei lo’ surface of the 
crystalline ien? and posteiior surface of the 
traiisparap& has the iris haitgiog Uke a 
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curtain in ita middle, and whith divides it ritif 
trto spates these spaces are disti igut&hcd by the 
lumt ot antciiorand posterior ch inbers 

1 he ear IS dibtmgaidied iipocvttnid and in- 
ternal 

T he external ear is formed o** **0 ovil cii iil igc, 
concave bttore, having se li i’ eniiieiuts an I 
depressions ami tonvtx bch iid, coveied with 
common integunu-nts 

1 The evteuial ridge is caTul the helix, it 
curls inwards 2 I he antii helix, i ridge situated 
moie internaily'^ than the ’leliv i iJie com ha, or 
eaviiv bounded by ihc autiheiix and ti igus 4 
Ihe tl igus a caitdagiuous emineuee lovered 
with long h ois *1 1 lie antit*‘agus a small de- 

pression opposite to the tragus, at the bottom of 
the an theh\ < The lobule of tht ear, which 
h mgs downwards and is hoi ed for rings 

1 he bor ) meatus auditoims of tl e e tr is lined 
by a cartilage and comit on integuments, between 
which are the glmds that s< ciei< the wi\ This 
canal the nicitus mdito i i» ixte nus, lu termi- 
nated by a ueinbr me of th tymp iuni 

Its muscles and ligamciUs baxe been described 
already 

The internal ea’- lies concealed within the pe- 
trou portion of the ten poi i’ bone it is divided 
into the tympanum, mastoid ceils, and laby- 
rinth 

The tympanum is an irrtgula ly muni cavity 
covered by a musch t illcd ll e i embi mi tym- 
pani, Ilf e a drum by Us p mh nent li coi laiiia 
foir dclnatc bolts, ihirh together with us mu 
cles h d( 

The labynn i ip ) d ot the cochh?a, ves 

tibulu n, uid { 1 arc mils, the*'! iii\e ilso 

bien (’es nbcf ^ Ostiolo > I here remuii, 

nowtxti to b i I the s it p rt whi hi** 

found wi ii tl ''III md which ire tht luimedi it* 
o tan of Ik these ‘rt 

The membfaiious eni e n < ulir c imH, w hid 
I iiaied \\i Inn th boM\ s u ueulir cind 
and looseH eoiintc td to the i ] ciiosteiim hv i 
in e LcUu' i iiKiiib qu i tv ot llinti being 

Intel p sed, whuh lies tli ou^h tlu laby- 

rinth 

J Ik nose is d vided ml > orna’ uid interna’ 

J Me forme is fli tm^ u hrl into root, beik, apex 
and la the ’atier into tvv( iiostiil five caitilT^Cs 
the iiont I, t hiTiodi) aid ii ixtlliry simisL*. 

1 Root, the s ipcrior put ei itiguoes to the 
fore I J ad 

2 Bick or l)ri(*;ifc, the middle prominence, 
wliith goes downw uds 

*3 Aim, or piim-e, the lateral Ind moveible 

pi 

1 Apex or tip the mfenor lound pirt 

'» Ihc laj s (f tiu nos- ait, one in the 
meld e, winch, wi h the \ointr complete the 
sipium non m, ind two on rich ido oi the sep- 
tum, which lorin the lound tip, and openiag in 
to tl e nostrils 

6 Xhe iTont I simi es coinimimcate with the 
supe lor p 1 1 ot the nostrils 

7 T he sphccnoid fl sinus o^icns into the poste- 
rior nostrils 

h T lie max 1 11 try sinuses open into the anteiior 
nobtiils at their sides 

lje«4idf s these p irt the no tnh have the tar- 
Imt aicd i onions of tue ethmoid bone and the J i- 
fit toi sj >ngy bonc!?, hanging within tiiem and 

ID The opening of the dm tus ad nasum 
Ail these parts are covered with a very vascu- 
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lar pitLitarr membrane, called the Schneiderian, 
from Its discoverer, upon whicJi the cicretory 
ducts of the mucous fi^iands open, and the olfac- 
tory nerves are beautifully distubuted so that 
the pituitary membrane not only covers the nos 
tnls, but the sinuses communitating with them 
The cavity of the mouth is covered by the 
checks and lips 

The checks are composed of common integu 
ments and various muscles going downwards from 
under the eye, over the superior maxillary, to the 
interior maxilliry bone 

Ihc lips are posed of common ir teguments 
and muscles and arc highly vascular, which gives 
them their beautiful redness in health The com- 
missure of the lips 18 the angles in winch they 
meet 

The cavity of the mouth is bounded superiorly 
by the hard itid <5oft pilat<, infeiiorly by the 
ton {rue, antenoiiy and laterally by the teeth, and 
posteriorly it is open eommunic i mg with the 
f lines, hi nee these organs are to be considered 
in the present section 

3 The gums ut a red, v-iscular, spongy sub 
stincG ot a pccimar nature, encompassi ig the 
necks oi the teeth, and lying on each ‘•ide the ai- 
red ir processes 

2 riit loof of the mouth is called the palate, 
the interior portion is much harder than the 
poaierujr being pirtlvfoiincd of bone and hence 
cli tmiriiishcd in^o hi d ind soft Ihc hard pa- 
1 itc IS til It pintion ol the loof which is formed 
the jnlate bones md palatine portions of the 
supcnoi mixill iry bones, it is covered with peri- 
osteum mil the common membrane of the mouth, 
which is tom ed into rug® The soft palate, or 
velum pendulum pilati extends bickviards fiom 
the 1 j irtl palitc lorinmg two arches it is com- 
posed of tne intern il membrane ot the mouth a 
nmn )er oi gl ind md muscles 1 rom the middle 
ot tl f velum pendulum paUtinum theie hmgs 
clown ovff the tongue a conical bod) like a nip 
pk , s< en when the mi uth is opened, w li eh is the 
iwu^a From the bioeaof the uiula, low rds the 
McVs ol the tongue the soft pilate tonns two 
in he tlie mtciior of these is hxed to the sides 
fft the tongue but the posteiior cxtt,iids back 
wards to be inserted into the pharynx Between 
th setwo aiehes, on each side at thtir bottom, is 
A I oblong gland c died the ton il , it h is several 
ex rf oiy d icis opcmiu upon its suitace 

I lie membrane cviveniif the mou h is a re 
flection of the bkm md epideri ns it is vciy 
spongy intl cellular, having a number ol sm ill 
gUtuU under it, and their exeretoiy duets open- 
ing upon its urface 

i In mouth is tlie oir»’'in of mas*^ieation and ae 
plutitton It also allords a passage to the an m 
brtiihmg, and assists in forming the sounds tor 
speaking 

I he tongue 15 a muscular body moveable in 
every dircLtiou, and situated in the mterioi part 
oi the mouth 

it lb divided into i bisc, bod), back, an infe- 
rior suifaee, and two sides 

The base lies on the os hyoidcs 
The body is tlie middle md iaiger part 
The supenoi surf ice i called the back 
1 he inferior suiface is connected to the parts 
below by the nitnibniie (jf the nuuith which 
loims i bridle, or trenulum, he hind the middle 
rnctsorcs 

Ihe tongue i$ formed of a number of niuscular 
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fibre?, which ire considered m Myology, covered 
by the common integuments 
The external surface is every where covered 
with nervous papillae, sonife of whicJi are pyra- 
midal others conoid, and some fungiiorm, they 
arp most numerous on the sides and apex, auu 
upon the middle of the back. 

Ihe fauces ire the cavity behind the soft palate 
and tongue, which ends in the phar) nx 

It IS bounded posteriorly by the bodies of all 
the cenicil vertebra*, suptnorfy by the cunei- 
form process of the os occipitis and middle ol the 
sphsenoid bone inferiorly by the pharynx, and 
antenoiiy it looks into the mouth 

The poster loi nostrils open into the fauces be- 
hind the velum pendulum palati 

I he Eustachian tubes have apertures at their 
sides 

I he whole of tins cavity is lined with a very 
vascular and mucous membrane continued from 
the mouth and nostrils on which are the open- 
ing of tinny mucous glands 

The phar) ux is a muscular sac, like a funney 
situated behind the larynx, adhering to the fauces, 
and terminating m the oesophagus 

1 he oesoph'igus, or gullet, as an appendage to 
the organ of t iste, is entitled to be considered m 
this section It is a membranous and muscular 
tube, situitcd between the pharynx and stomachy 
and descending behind the trachea down the 
neck, and dong the postenor space of the medi- 
astinum into the abdo neii 

It IS composed of three tunics, or coa'^s— «• 

1 A common tunic, whtv.h is a condeiibcd ceh* 
lular membrane 

a A muscular one, which consists of very dilat- 
able muscular rings 

J A villous coat, situated on the inside be- 
tween this and the fbrnwr tumc are a number of 
mucipirous glinds which secrete the mucus of the 
oesophagus 

Ihe lar)nx is a hollow body, composed of 
cartilages muscles, and ligaments, situated it 
the root of the tongue, in the fore part of the 
neck 

It IS attached above to the os hyoides by mus 
cles and ligaments md postcDorly to the basis of 
the tongue hv inembraiits, and to the pharynx by 
various muscles 

1 1 eaitil t e» nluch form the laiynx are 
J file tiiyim i or seuiiform, which forms the 
anteiior md ^upeuor p irt, and by far the greater 
part of the larynx It appeals to consist of two 
eartih>-t» joined together mlerioily, which form 
a pimectx n m the m de neck, callid the ponium 
AdaniJ , hut wbu li recede from each other m the 
posterior part At tlu upper end of cacli poste- 
riorly la a littk pro ection these aie termed the 
coinui ot the thyioid cartilage, they are joined 
to the cornua ol the os Jivoides by a ligament 
2 1 WL> aiytrPnoid cartilages found behind the 
foimer, pla( ed ptrt>cijdieularly upon the cricoid, 
and ioinnng i spate between them, the Opening 
into the I ir> nx, cdled glottis, or rima glottidis 
i I he cricoid caitil *ge which u the basis of 
the others it is narrow before, and broad be- 
hind, and IS mmicdiaicly above the larynx 
4 Ihe epn lot is, an oval cartila e u the root 
of the tong (. , winch covets the glottis when the 
food p I e into the pbaryni 

Ihe larynx is every where covered with i very 
sensible vascular and mucou membrane i eon 
tinuatiou of the membrane of the mou h 
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1 he triK^heti i# a tube originating from tli.c la- 
rynx 1 the antenoi part of the neck, before the 
Ofsoph igub and pa<sung into the thorax, where it 
divides into two branches, called bronchia 

It IS composed of c irtila^jCs, muscles, aiidmem- 
brane‘1 

1 I he cartiUgeb ue round, but not complete 
rings, for they are flcbhy posteriorly, where they 
Jie over the oesophagus 

2 Ihe muscles ol the trachea pass between 

jthese rings* and arc called niesuchondriac « 

-3 The internal surface of this tube is lined 
yvith an exquisitely s-nsible and vascular mucous 
membr me cotitinutd from tlie larynx 

The bronchia entering the substance of the 
lungs, divide into innumerable little branches, 
which tu miuate in ilic vesiculae pultiiouales, or 
air cells 

The neck is formed internally by the fauces, 
pharynx, ors<jpijagu6, larynx, and trachea evter 
^ally by the common integumenU, muscles, 
nerves, and bloodvessels. 

Tho%'ax 

The thorax, or chest, is that part of the body 
irituated between the neck and belly, and to 
whose sides the upper extremities are attached 
Its figure is pyramidal, broad and comex be- 
low, where It 18 separated by the diaphragm fiom 
ihc abdomen , and obtuse above, where it is ter- 
minated by the pleura, cellular structure mu'*- 
cles and vessels, hollow behind, owing to the 
convexity of the nbs as they approach the spine, 
convex Uteially somewhat flattened in front 
It is divided internally into five cavities 

1 A right and left cavity 

2 The cavity of the pericardium 

3 1 he anterior sj ace of the mediastinum 

4 The posttnor tpacc of the mediastinum 
The parts which < onstitute the chest aie divid- 
ed into extern -tl and mternal— 

The external parts are the common integu- 
ments, the breasts, various muscles, and bones 
The internal parts, or proper viscera, of the 
thorax arc, the pleura, the lungs the thymus 
gland, the oesophagus, dpetus thoracjcus, arch of 
the aorta, branches of the vense cavse, the ver]ia 
azygos, par vagunf, and great intercostal nerves 
breasts, or niammx, are two soft hcnii 
spheres, adhering to the anterior and lateral 
parti of t^ie chest ovc r the pectoral muse e in 
men, they ^re termed mamillse , in women, mani- 
tilse, and m bfuies, ubera 
The hunnn breast is composed of much oft fat, 
whleh ipves it the rotundity, and is of a gaudu 
lar fabnc, plentifully supplied with blood vessels, 
nerves, fkc which secrete the milk, and convey 
It by it» exoietory ducts to 
Ihe pflp|&a,or nipple, a very irntible p omi- 
toent t In the centre of each breast, in which 
the excri^ory ducts of the elands of the breast, 
ctdled galactopherpus and lactiferous, open 
ihe mpple IS surrounded by a brown circle, 
called the areola, or halo* 

The use of these otgafis in tbe feiu'^le is to se 
Crete and contain tie tniMt fdf new born infants 
in the male the use^s not known 

The pleura is i transparent imooth fnembrane, 
which in ^ the internal surface of «3*ch Utcr-l 
cavity of tnc thorax, and awers its 4i«cera its 
c\temai sl-iUi is attached by vessels and teiluUr 
tneinbranc to the nbs intercostal muscles, stcr- 
JDunv bodies of the dorsal vertebrae and dia- 
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nUragm, so thit it may be compared to 
bags of these the right lies close to the internal 
surface of the ribs, down to the diaphragm, 
passes over it, giving it a tunic, md hiving 
reached the heart bag, near the middle of the in- 
ferior part of the chest, adheres to it, vn'cl goes up 
to the sternum, to the very top of the chest 
where the bionchia enter, and tne lungs begin, 
and in this part the pleura is refle<;ted over them 
—the left bag lines the left cavity In the same 
way The pleurae of both cavities at the sides ot 
the bodies of the vertebrae go directly forwards 
to the sternum., Without coming into contact 
with one another, a vast quantity of cellular 
structure being interposed and thus di\ idc the 
tliorax into a right and left cavity This parti- 
tion of the chest is termed mediastinura, in which 
are two spaces the antenor spicc is directly be- 
hind the sternum the posterior immediately be- 
fore the bodies of the doud vcrtebrie 
The mediastinum is a membranous partition 
formed of a duplicate of the p'eura, which di 
vidcs the chest into two cavjtis 

In the mediastinum that is, between the two 
pleura? of which it is formed are — in the interior 
part, the pericardium, the thymus gland in chil- 
dren — in the posterior pai t, the asoph tgus large 
vetssels of the heart, the par vagum, great intei- 
cosrals, and thoracic duct 
The lungs are situated in the cavitits of th-* 
thorax, and are the chief organs of respiration 
They are divided into right and left lung th 
right has three lobes, tlie left only two 

T he substance of the lungs is bronchial, ves 
ciilar, vascular, nervous, g’andular, and parcu 
chymatous 

1 The bronchia arc continuations of the tr ich c i, 
and are formed exactly of the same matenil , 
viz c rtilage and iiitercartil igiiiOus museit s 

2 Ihe vesicles of the lungs art called the pul- 
monary or air vesicles, they foiin by tar the 
gi cater bulk of the lungs, and art placed at the 
very extreniitus o*" the r imi iit a tun « ot the bruii- 
chn, being apparenliy form d ot the internal 
menib ane lining the bronchia It is on the in- 
ternal surface ol these vesicles that the pulmon ir> 
artery forms a beautiful plexus of delicate v essels 

3 The ve scls of tJuj lungs ut— the pulmonary 
artery, whose ranuiications iie veiy numerous 
forming a net of vessels on the internal surface ot 
the air vesicles — tJu' pulmonary veins, whieh re- 
turn the blood from the pulmonary irtenes— tl e 
bronchial artery, which nourisites the lungs, and 
returns its blood through corresponding veins 
into the vena azygos — the absorbents the lungs, 
which are deep-seated and superUcial 

4 The nerves of the Jungs are derived from 
the par vagum and great intei costal, and form an 
ante lor ahd posterior pulmonic plexus ^ 

b The glands about the bronchia are very nu 
merous, and termed bronchial Lymx>hatic glands 
arc also ^ound more internally 
C The parenchyma of the hinp, or cellular 
membrane, eonnects the vessels, brouclua, and 
vesicles, and is veiy elastic 
The lunp are conhceted with the heart Xsy 
means of the pulmonary artery and veins, and 
with the trachea by means of the bronchia , the 
other part is loose in the cavity of the che*t;, 
having a coat from the pleura, called pleura pul- 
monalis 

The pericardium as a jAembtanous sac 
rounding the Jheart 
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It adheres to the diaphra^, pleura, sternum, 
t:irtilagcs of the nbs, aso^agus, aorta descen* 
<lciis, and the veins and great arteries going to 
and from the heart Its use is 

To contain the heart and to separate a fluid 
which may lubricate and preserve it from concre- 
tion with the pericardium 
The heart in adults is a hollow muscular viscus, 
situated in the cavity of the pericardium, by 
whose contractile power the blood is sent to 
every part of the body It is distinguished m the 
dead body, whilst in the pericardium, into an 
anterior and posterior surface and margins, a 
base from which the large arteries emerge, and an 
apex In the living body the base of the heart is 
towards the dorsal verti brae , its apex towards 
the sixth rib ot the left side, so that its situation 
js oblique, not tr nsverse, the right ventricle 
being anterior, the left posterior and the inferior 
surface lying upon the diaphragm 

The heart is divided into two auricles, which 
iie upon Its base surrounding the larger arteries, 
tw o vemricies, or cavities, in the internal part, 
and the arteries and veins going from and termi- 
nii ng in it 

The ngh lurule is a large muscular sac, m 
which the superior sena ca\a, and the inferior, 
terminate it his i little process or cul de sac, 
Ukc an auncula, or Imlc ear, trom which it todk 
its name and an opening at its bottom into the 
r ^ht ventrK Ic 

hi the right auricle arc 

1 1 he timo*-culum I owen A mere pro|CCtion 
an the 'iiiriclc, between the two \ enaj t 

2 The viKt oi J usi acinus A production of 
the inner membrane of the inferior vena c iva at 
Its tciminitun in the lurult It is not ah\ ivs 
pre ent, but in most instances is as complete a 
\ ill t as ar y othci 

3 The fleshy bundles crossing the nmcle like 
the teeth of i comb, called rnuscuii ptctiiiati Be- 
tween the e fascicles the auric’ c is ir usparent 
jnd membranous 

4 ] he valve of the great coronary \ ein, which 
opens into this auiirlc 

'5 Around the opening of the lunck into the 
right ventricle, and rather wi iiin tl e aunclt, is 
a tendinous circle 

b A flat, memhrinous, o\ "I depres*^ on, more 
remarkable in some th ui m o her lieirts \chicb 
points out the former buuition cf ^hc foramen, 
ovale 

7 The forammi Thtbtsn whuh ire s Iclom 
seen They irc the minute openings, probably 
arteries opening into the nghi iiiricle 

Ihe right ventricle is i I irgt nMtv wiuun the 
heart and below the auncle The right luncle 
opens into it, ind the pulmoniry artery emerges 
from It In this cavity lu to In noticed — 

1 1 he muscuHr pillars oi columns ca’Ied car- 
neae coiumna*, which cross om mother in every 
direction and h ive deep groo es betw v.n them 

2 J he curdje tendinea?, which c « nect some of 
the carncse co^umnae with the \ dves, and ins^it 
•thers into the parietes of the he in 

> Ihe tricuspid, or tnglochu vihes, which 
arise from the tendinous circle around tin open- 
ing of the auncte, into the ventru le iiid form 
three points, which are fisteiud b\ the corda: 
tendincar to the parietes of the nght %e itnelt 
4 Ihe rcticuUtcd appciruirp uf the carneae 
columnae, and the smooth surfuv Uaduig to tht 
artery 


5 Three semilunar valves placed i laf vt thm 
the pulmoniiy artery In the middle of each 
valve IS a bard knot, called corpus sesamoideuTU 
aurantii 

1 he left auricle is not so capacious as the right , 
It his no communication with it in a natural 
state, yet the foramen ovale, which is always 
open in the fetus sometimes rem un» o through- 
out life, or 18 forced open i he four pulmonary 
veins open into this cavit^r It presenti, the fi*:ci- 
culated ippearance of nuisculi ptetimti, ihou^h 
not 60 strongly as the right auricle Ihc opening 
of this auricle into the ventricle ib less th 1 1 that 
of the right auricle, but it is surrounded by a ten- 
dinous circle in the same way 

The left ventricle is less th'in the light, its 
fleshy walls, or parietes, are much stronger u 4 
It has, like the right, an opening from the luii- 
cle, and an irtcry arising from it In this ven- 
tricle we observe— 

1 The valve arising from the circle of the au- 
ricular opening, whuh termin ites m two fasciculi 
ot tendons, and hence is called, from its resem- 
blance to a bishop 6 mitre vah ula* mitr dcs 1 he 
two points arc connected to the cnneai lolimin'e 
e Ihe cainex columnae art litre rem iifeblv 
strong and rounded and the eorda, tendinea vt r/ 
firm 

3 The smooth surface tovvirds the arteriil 
opening 

4 1 he »;tmilnnar v lives, just within the arte- 
ry, or iorca, with the corpora stsamoidi i in ihtir 
middle 

hrom this description of the heirt, it ippiir 
th t the aunties iid separated fiom c'leh lUhtr, 
and also the v ntruics The partition betwien 
tht auricles is thin and partly membi inous but 
that betwetn the ventricks is abo it half an inch 
in thickness, and composed of strong fltshy fibres 
The former is termcil septum auncularuin, the 
latter septum vtn nculorum 

I he structure of the heart is entirely mu cular 
and well supplied with vessels, its cavitits a c 
lined by a smooth and very irritablt mtmbr me, 
continued from the internal coat of tJie artent* 
and vein , md us extern il surface i covtrtd by a 
rcflectiC/U of the internal tunic of the pericar- 
dium 

Abdomen 

The canty thus denominated is situated be 
tween the thorax and pelvis , and is divided into 
several i egioiis I he external parts ai c the com 
mon inftgnments, five pairs of ubdomind irius 
cles, and ihc peritoneum The internal parth oi 
Msccri more properly so caikd ire the omen- 
tum stomach, smdl and large initstincs, liver, 
giU-bl idder, mesenterv, Itcttal vessels spleen, 
pancreas kidneys, supr i ren il glands, part of the 
aort i descendtns, and vena c i\ a isccndtns 

The peritoneum is i smooth, delicate mem- 
oraue lining tJie internal surface of the abdomen, 
and covering all its v ster« 

It IS Conner led, by means of cellular membr me, 
with the dnphragm, ibdominal muscles verte- 
bra* of the loim, bones of the pelvis, unniry 
bliddcr, Items, intestmnm rectum, and 11 the 
1 iRCer 1 of the ibdomtn Its use is to coutnn and 
stit 1 ilun the abdominal viscera, and to exhale 
a vaoour to lubricate them 

I he omentum, or ejnploon, is an adipose mem- 
brane, production ot the peritoneum attiehcd 
to tlie stom V and lying on the interior urfaoc 
of the rrs^ines 
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It 18 divide into large and small. The former 
fiangs pendulous from the gre«t curvature of the 
stomach The small omeutum fills up the space 
between the small curvature of the stomach and 
liver 

Immediately behind the biliary ducts there is 
an opexdng ui the omentum, which will admit 
the nngtr^ called the foramen of Winslow The 
foramen servos to lubnc ite the intestiues, and to 
preserve them from concretion 

The stomach is a membranous receptacle, hi- 
luatedmthe epigastric region which leceives the 
ingesta from the irsoplngus It is divided, when 
empty, into m interior anti a posterior surface, a 
great and little curvature, the cardia,or superior 
opening, und iht pylorus, or inferior opening 
Ik IS connected with the cwophagus, duodenum, 
etnentum and pmereas, ahd it composed of three 
membranes or coats, viz a peritoneal muscular, 
and \ illoiis coit Its ute is to recent the ingesu 
from the oesophagus, and to retain, nux, digest, 
and expel it into the duodenum 
The lute tines aie a menbranous tube, six times 
Irnr^i r thin the body in the ca\ity of the ahdo* 
meiu variously contorted from the pylorus of the 
stolMch to the inns They are divided mto 
small and lirge The small are, 

jfit The duodenum, which begins at the py- 
loi us of the stomach and is reflected ovet the 
apine under the pentonenm It is ibout twelve 
fingers brcidth in length, and has an oblique per 
foration near us mieWle, which is the common 
open ng of the pancreaUc duct and ductus com- 
munis choledochus 

2d 1 he jcjunum and ileum compose the re- 
mauidcr of the small intestines 7 hese intestines 
always hing from the mesentery, the greater part 
of them into the cavit} of the pelvis 7 here is 
no material alteration of structure in any part of 
them the termination of the one and btginning 
of the other is im igmary The jejunum cc^nsti- 
tutes the first hdf from the duodenum, the other 
half 18 ileum The small intestinejhave mtemally 

A number of annular folds which augment the sur- 
face for the situation of the lacteal and other \es- 
»eU , these are called Talvulae epnnivcntes and are 
peculiar to theamalt mtestmes) the> are most nu- 
merous m the duodeaHm«aadXeast so in the ileum 
J he large mtestmes arc distinguished into, 

1st. 7 he caecumi which hcs upon the nght hip 
over the Ih mus intemus muscle, to which it is 
attached by celluUr membrane it is a large cul 
4e sae the sn^U intestine opens obliquely into 
It, m such a mnner as to form a valve to impede 
the rettnok of Ihe faeces and ncaily oppo itc to 
^his ihef^ arises from the ca cum a small 

lauiab imperforated at its extremity, 
called ceci vcimiformis 

:»d. portion of the large intestine 

IS the towards the hvtr by the 

frame oj portion of the colon, and 

having the JlWi forma a transverse arch 

across m iShe 0t|«» The colon thai de- 
ae<md8, fo|rning S bWHaed its sigmoid flex- 
ure the ihc w c died 

34 The rettum, 

The Ifwge intestmee oMre fohwltued* have some 
Isumeautae far portkm ajdheifeigiiO rhem cAlled 
awIkutT epijplmcafe,jand alen thm looguudmal 
dieir exteweal aiijfipaCte. ^ 

T^A intrsimes aie of J^ee mem 

<ikrade9„ jar ccnms, a perhnae^d, %inttlipar» and 1 
They are connect^ wi^ th^^^leieptery, 


kidmes, os icoccygis, and urinary bladder, and lu 
women with tlie vagiiia 

The lacteal vessels arise from the small intes- 
tines, and run into the mesent^nc glands The 
use of the intestines is to receive the chyme, and 
retain it for a time, to mix it with the enteric 
juice and hile , to separate and propel the chyle 
into the lacteal vessels , and to eliminate the leces. 

The mesentery 18 a membrano<|a production, 
formed oi two laminse of peritcil|pn^ between 
winch are a quantity hf cellular or^pose mem- 
brane, numerous glands, lacteals, lymphatics, ar- 
teries, veins, and nerves it u distinguished into 
mesentery, which adheres to the three superior 
lumbar vertebras^ and has the small intestines 
hanging to it , mesocolon, which supports the 
colon ahd mesorcctum, a portion m the pelvis, 
enclosing the rectum 

The liver is the largest of all the abdominal vis*» 
cera , it rs of a deep red colour, and situated m the 
right hypochondnat region, and somewhat m the 
epigastric, hanging by its ligaments from the dia- 
phragm It IS convex abo'' e and concave bciow, 
superiorly extremely bi o id but gradually becom- 
ing thinner interiojly, and ending in a thin mar- 
gin Its surfaces are smooth, being covered by the 
peritoneum, which forms its seveiil ligaments 
VIZ two which ire attached to the diaphrat.m ind 
are termed lateral, 111 the middle of its low ci lud 
anterior mirgin is 1 round ligament adhering to 
the navel, througii which the umbilical vdii, &f 
of the fetus passed between the round ligament 
and ihediapniagm is anoilier called the suspen 
sory ligament, w hich adlieres to the peritoneum 
of the anterior pait of the abdomen It is div 
vided into thtet lobes, one of winch is very large, 
the other smaller, and a third very 11 ind 
called, after ils desenber bpigehan, or lobulus 
Spigeln i he In er is a gl ind composed of ar- 
teries, vfins nerves, hiuphatic'i, and e\cretory 
duets, united together b\ a particular substame 
theis IS also in inpendage on the concaic suri iCw 
of the liver (allea ti eg ill bt dder 

The gill bladder is an obiong membnnoiis re- 
ceptacle, sitinted undei the liver, to winch it 
adheres very hnnly, in the right hjpochondniim, 
It 18 divided into bottom bony, and neck, winch 
terminate 111 the ductus cysticus This la t irises 
from the gill bladder, proceeds towirds the diio- 
dcnitm Uicl unites with the ductus htpaticus, to 
form the dtutus communis choledochus which 
perforates the duodenum, and conveys the bile 
into die uitc&ttne i he gall bladder is composed 
of three n embrants, 1 common, fibrous or luusr 
cular, and villous Its use is to retain the gall, 
which regurgitates from the Iiepatic duct, there 
to become thicker, more bitter and acrid, and 
to expel It, when wanted, iftto the duodenum 

The spleen is a spongy, somewhat oblong vis- 
cus, uf a blueish red colour, situated in the left 
hvpochondiium, near the fundus of the stomach, 
under the libs Its is not known 

7 he pancreas is a glandular boly, of a long 
figure, resembling a dog s tongue, situated in the 
epigittnc region, under the siomich It 1$ com- 
l>osed ( f innumexable small ; lands, the excretory 
ducts of winch unite and form the pancreatic 
duet 

The pancreatic duct perforates the duodenum 
with tiie ductus communis choledochus, and con- 
veys us secretion into the intestmes This secre- 
tion resembling saU^a ts carried into the iXuxsh 
deuum 
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The lactealB are absorbent vessels of the me* 
sente-y which convey the ohvie, a mi k like fluid, 
from the intestines into the thoracic duct They 
crfgmdte from the surface of the duodenum, 
jejunum, and iteum, aud terminate m the iho 
racic duct, or trunk ot the absoi bents, which 
runs mar the aoiti on tlu and tmpties 

its contintsi into tne jugular vein As they run 
throu,,h the tneaifinh r>, they pass thiough a num- 
ber otgUnds, ^ wbuh the ciijle IS altered, and 
then pioce (iMTIhen tiunk 

The kjdnics art. two suinewhat oval viscera, 
aitiutid behind the sac of the pentontum^ near 
the bodies of the stipenor lumbar vertcbrie, which 
secrete the uime They are diVided mto tbrese 
Itiiids of substances accntical, which is external 
and very vai>cuiar, a papilbus, which ends in se- 
veral papillae or nipples in the pelvis, a tubular, 
whicti goes from the coitical to the papilloub sub- 
stame*- and mto a hollow put called the pelvis, 
lined by a smooth membrane, tcimed the jicivisof 
the uretf ) which emit, m the ureter * 1 1 eir intt- 
gumciitii 'ire an adipose membrane, and a mcm- 
binia propiii Ihty scciete the uime and con- 
vey it to the bladdci 

Ihc iciial cipMilcs, orriinl ghnds, are two 
tri iiij^uldi flat bodies, situated one above each 
liaiitj Idty «< coveted bv a proper rnem* 
braite, and iiiteiioilv by the peiituneuin In a 
ijeilHiy at ite they have a snnil <avily in which 
tu( K IS a biowuish fluid No exrictorj duct has 
v t Um n d(tc( t(-d, nor is Uu ir us( known 

I be pt Ivj IS a < iMty btlow the ibdomen, and 
ui ki the pu!x , (ontaiiniig the ui mary bladder, 
lectuui niU ojn ins of oenciation 

Jhe vtsii-v ui maria, oi iiiiunry bladder, js a 
numb aium sk m the pelvis w thuat the perito- 
iKuiii, w iivii in pait cives it a ooatoi tunic It 
IS situiti d 11! ini (I h< tu ten t)u pub( and lectniii , 

1 1 woinni bets ten tiic pabts and uUius, being 
fixed at its ante 1101 aiKl ink nor part to tl e arch 
outlie pubes b> its lutk and the uietbia It is 
dividf d into 1 fundus whi< b is loose in the ibdo 
iiu n, ind, whui the blubiti is distendtd roaiiic^ 
iiu navel iiid tvtu the st iinicb, a neck btfort 
wbub tin piostaU , land is placed hi iiitn, and 
a biid\ oi tbit pait lomposing the thuf bulk 
of tile liiddei distim^uishtd by an anterior and 
pjsHrior put md sides Tbt ante nor bait of this 
dihuble base i& loniieetcd inkiiurlj in into to 
the lectuin, ami in women lo the uenn its 
ixiiddic part to tfa boms of tiic pdvisby ncaiis 
of (tiluiai membrane and nui toiir flbii and 
Its supi M >1 part IS attached looselj to the muscles 
of the abdoiiun 

It IS composed of tliiec menibnnea like the in- 
ti stmrs, a piriioneal, a niiisiulai coat, a id a vil- 
lous Us u^e IS to receive, retain, and ixpel the 
urine bionght mto it h\ the uictiis, wnieh perfi-. 
yate its iiiferior part near the in i k of the bfkdder 

rbe male oigaijs ot ^tn< ration aie, the perns, 
testu k s, diiu vesic ulie seiiim lUs 

The penis etiltd also imnibrum vitile, is that 
cylindiieal |)ari whuh hangs down nuclei the mons 
VciKris beloie the scrotum It is divided mto 
root, body, aud h»ad, called elans I he hury 
proinmenet whitdi eoveis the pnlies is called mons 
Veneiis The penis const ts ot common integn- 
meiiU> two corpora ravernosa, the corpus spongi- 
osum ureihite, and the urethra 

iBt The Corpora eaveiiiusa, uhich fonti the 
chief bulk ot tlie penis, ne composed of a cellular 
and very eiattic substance, and arise by two orc|ra« 
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one from eacfr ascandjog ramus of the fsciuoniA 
At their oiigin they aie firokv atuched to the 
bone by a dense celluiai membrane, they then 
coiivirge towards the pubis, where they are also 
lirinlv connected to the s 5 iuphjbia b\ a dense cel- 
lular meiMbrane About thi£> place Uuy meet 
tluir elastic ligauicntous substance together, and 
m c oust cjuenec oi seveial peifoiatiotis m this 
ligameutuui pcitmatum adnerc, vvhdc tbeu n, a 
flee coinmun cation betv./ec n the cclU ot one cou 
pus cavM nusnm ind those ol the utbci tuus ad- 
heiinf together, they ioim the |ki eater pait of the 
enis, and end abruptly behind the cuiuua glandis* 
he corpuia cavernosa, being each somewhat 
round, and Ij mu togetboi m the penis a eouMder- 
eble excavation is left above and below, in the 
furmei the guat vein of the penis passes and m 
the lattei the corpus spongiosum urcibijie 

2 d The coipus spungiosum begins before the 
prostate gland, and suiTuunds the urethra At 
its beginning it foims the bulbous pail of the 
urethra, iiid then proceeds forwatds m the space 
between the two corpora cavernosa on the under 
surface, ainl is expanded at the extiainity ot the 
penis into a very vascular substaice, called glaiis 
penis, luiuiaily covered by a fold of the stdo, 
c illed the pre{ uce, which, at the under part of the 
glans, IS fixed to it by a fit'num 
3 d 1 he utethra is a mtinbianous canal which 
proceeds from the bladdei, thiough the pwstate 
gland and the corpuK spongiosum urethia , 1111(1 it 
the end of the glans r>tms its interimi niLmbrane 
18 reflected ovc r the g an«i, forming the meatus or 
opctitiis m the glans t he urethra is endow < d with 
a high decree Of sensibility and contractility 
In the uiethra are to be observed, 

1 st Ihe veiuinontanum, or caput gallinagims 
a cutaneous eminence m the urethra, about an 
inch before the neck of the bladd'T 

2 d Iho openings of the ijaeulatory ducts 
around the caput gailmaginis, 

3 d The opening of the ducts of the prostate 
and Cowper’s glands 

4 th I be Ucumr or openings of the ducts of the 
mucous glands of the urethra 

I be Ijmphatics of this organ ajc deep-seated 
and sojierhcial The superficial anst from the 
prepuee in three divibions one on the right side 
of the f oniimi, anotbei on the left, and a third di- 
rectly on tho middle of the supenoi eide Those 
f un t be undev side make a senncircular turn from 
the iindi r 1 1 the uppt r side of the penis, whilst 
that oil the supenor side of the prepuce runs on 
tb( middle of the back of the pCOis, exactly in the 
dir ction of the symphysis pubis. At a little 
tance fiom the pubes the thiec divisions mute into 
one common trunk, which almost Hiiinediatcly 
sepaiates again into two, one, going to the right 
groin, accoinpaniv s the veins going to the mgaihal 
vein, and terminates near it in those mgiyinstl 
glands which are nearest the symphysis puhi«» 

1 he other trunk s;oes to the left ^oiu» and tetiipi)* 
nates exactly m the same maimer as the fthtKfet 
The deep seated lymphatics accompany tlkd Mtef 
ries, and pass with them on the inside of tbO tn- 
berobities of the iscltia, or uuder the angle of the 
pubes The use of the penis fh for erection, 
coition, efiiision of semen, and of urine 

The icbtes or testicles, are two oval bodies, 
situated or giiially Within tlie cavity of the abdo- 
men, from which they descend bafore birth, or 
soon aftei, into k bag, called the sCrotnm, placed 
under the root of the peuU^ The adult testicle is 
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e«inpotpd of artcnes, vems, and a peculiar set of pbysis pubis, are coveied externally vrith bair, bu|: 
Tes^selfi, which arise /rom the minute tcimination their internh) surface is spioothi and lubricated 
of the arteries This peculiar set of vessels are—- with the smegma of the odonli^rous glands 

1 The \asa ixcta, which are found in the sab« 3 The clitoris A small substance, placed just 
stance of the t^^sticle, arisihg from the imntitb b'^^low the ongin of« and within, the labia majora^ 
jamiUcatioos of the speimatic irtanes. At the U resembles a poms in mmustur^, and, like it, is 
top of the testidc the straight vessels, which are formed of two spongy substances, which arise by 
the eommenceineiit of the excretory ducts, just as two cram fliom the aseandmg ramus of the ischi* 
the biliary spores arc of the ductus hcpaticus, m- um The clitoris ^ also, like natural penis, 
ciscolate with one another, and form, covered with a fbrekktn, jl||||tlon, it is the 

$ *2 he rete vas^culosmn testis This plcims of principal seat pleatUre, afiiM|R^tended and 
vessels sends oif at the superior part of the tes- eiected^y the venereal etmndus ^ f 
tide, 4 1 he labm or njhnpbi^ These are 

3 The ^asa eiferentia , which are ten or more the two inner fblds^ planed at the dommencement 
in number They pass from the body of the tes- of the vsgimt, tb^ begin frdm the foreskin of the 
tide, and soon uniting into one trunk, called vas cldoris, enlarging ns they pant downwards, and 
defiK ns, form, by an immense^number of convo* terminate in the under part of the beginmng of 
Jutiojis, a somewhat hard 8ubsta%c!e, called the the i'agioa Their structure is highly vascular and 
b piclidyims, which is pymmidai, has a thin sensible, and they have a number of sebaceous 
convex head, and a flat titin extremi^, it w glands to lubricate them Thefr use appears to 
foimcd merely of a convolution of the tfS defe- be, to assist m creating the venereal pleamre, and 
rei}<i, or cxci etory duct ol the testicle. to direct the urine flowing against them out of the 

The vas deferens is a long but smi^l diict,ftNrm- Urethia, in such a manner as to prevent it from 
cd of a caTtdagjinons substance, its cavity is not weeing the thighs 

suflitiently largte to admit a pm It passes up*- $ The meatus urmarius. A small tnanguUif 
wards from fine end of the tpidtdymis m a aig«Ssag opening, situated immedtately under the clitoris, 
manner by the aide of the pubes, where it is no behind Uu* nymphse, and beset with mucous 
long! r convoluted, but proceeds stibight ih,b) the glands* 

cavif-y of the pelvis to the ve8icu)ae semiUales fl The hymen, seldom met with but in chiU 

Th testicle has a strong, pints, dense tunic, m- dren, in whom it is mostly a semilunar menibrant , 
ijmatcly conneo/ted to it, this is called the tunica situated at the«fUitrance of the vagina, behind the 
albuginea testis completely encompasses the meatus m inarms When once lacerated it form^ 
borly of fiie testicle and is extendiM over the epi- several fleshy excrescences, which are called ca- 
didymis It has also a tunic called vaginalis* Ana* runculae myitiforme<! 

tomii,t considei this as as a production of the 1 he internal parts* of generation are the vagina 
peritoneum, but the opmion do^ not appear to be uterus, Fallopian tubes, ovana, broid and round 
well founded It isa d^icate membranous bag, con* ligaments of the uterus, and the urethra 
neUed externaJJv bv cellular striK tore to the dar* Ihe vagina is a" elastic membranous taual 

tos, and the testide, with its fUiiica propna or leadiOe, from the nvmpbas upwards, under tlic auh 
albuginea, adheres tnmly to its uiittsid< , pushm of the pubes, between the h^addor and rectum, and 

itsUf, ab it were, into it, m the same way as the ttnnuiatiug at the neck ot the uterus, whioh if 

heart into the pericardium, the lungs into the embraces 

pleura, so that, wheu the tunica \aginalis is Itu* composed of three membranes 
opened, within it The dartos 1 An epideimis, which enters from without 

IS a oo^eiisation df cefitlterfflembraue lining the 2 A white, thick, elastic membrane which, 
acrotum^ with the CUhaof «Wbioh it is closely con- the virgin v forms an immenbe number of 

iKisGted it edsgds ei^C^hgation and relaxation, transverse ruo»» oi W 

audhasg^ucmllyVhtiCIKraueously been described as 3 A eelluli^i coi»,, which is external, and con- 
a mutnde Th^^scrotuin Oanslsts of elastic cellular nei ts jt to neu^hbouung part? and on whieh an 
mombranc afld common integuments immense nu ober ot arteries are distributed 

The M »ioul«S semmales are two wlntish mem- Be^.Jdc» thtse coats the vagina has also, c<ipc 
l^lanous receptacles, situated on the back part of cially at its auterioi part, a number of muscular 
t&^yadder* close to its neck, whieh are said to fibres, which surround it like a sphincter In the 
klm!#<Mitain the semen from the vosa dc xaeiiia we find 
A the fluid does not appeal (o be the 3 A number of lacimm, which excrete Hs 
siu|ii#^|||^fec|reted b> the testes Thur sub- mucus 

atflu^Jljpipiibraiious, and resembles an mtcstmc 2 hi \irgms, the hymen, and where this has 
and cosered with a fibrous been once ruptured, the rarunculas myrtiturmes, 
subjilraii^ JSimb ^lesicula sends forth a duct, or remains ot the hymen 

the prostate gland, and is 3 The meatus uiinarius, immediately under tl^c 
some hoes long, symphysis pubis, behind the clitoris 
pf the urethra by a peculiar 4 1 be vaginal portion of the uterus, or os uteii 
Fhe vagina embraces l^he penis in coition, and, 
genciution in women |)y its muscular fibres at itB origin, and its ela&Ur 
arc mto mtenial membranous substance, aci ommodates itself to the 

The extfivttai of that organ The catapieni^ pass from the 

J* The mou^ iife(i^tpromincnt portion uterus through the vagipa, as dpess also the fetus 

of fnWgumws the ossa pubib m labour 

a <pMfoitityW lijfudar the skm, 1 he uterus, or womb, is a spongy hollow re* 
kiW puberty, % lutirs cp\ tacle, somewhat hke a fletbened pear, situated 

^ The labia mc^ora bps, of a in the pehis bitwcep the urSmify bladder and 

airfl format vascular rectum It w divided into the vaginal portion, 

tkwawmts sym* the J^ccu, the ibe fuuduh, apd ipiapjeudagv ^ 
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The vaginal portioa is ealled the os uteri> and> adult virgin ovanum contains a number of hija^ilv 
from Its iic:s< ijiklaniL.e to the mouth of » tench fish, 'vascular vesicles, filled with a transparent fluid, 
08 tincse, inidwives usually term it os internum, said to be ovula, end first accurately dei,cr bed by 
giving the name of os externum to the orifice of I>e Graaf Besides these vesicles, there are oc- 
tbe vagina In virgms it is much Jess than in casionaliy two or more blackish spots called cor- 
those have borue children^ it consists of two pora lutea. they were supposed to be a certain 
labia, and an opening botareen, which leads to the criterion of the woman’s liavmg borne a child , but 
cavity of tbeuterttck Ifi the internal surface of the this is erroneous, for corpora lutea exrtt in vir- 
os Qten are ^ number of folds, and occa;> gins nor is it certain that the veMcies are ovula 

sionalty stveiulHpIl vesicles, and a quantity of The uterus and its appendages are foi the pur- 
transparent gelanSous mucus poses of generation, and the perfection of the 

The neck of the uterus is also hollow, and con- young 
tains several plicae or folds In some uteri It is The involucres of the viscera, or splanchnic 
longer than ifi others; its cavity leads to the organs, we may also divide into external and in*» 
uterine body Children and virgins have the ternal 

tttenis more flattened than othcrit, it is some- The internal consjst of the membrana adtposa, 
what of a triangular shape, having its appendages cutis, and lete mucosum 

going from each superior angle, whilst the body 1 The membrana adiposa, cellulosa, or reticula 
gradually diminishes towards the os uteri fhe ris is composed of 1 iminie and fibrous texture, so 
civity in tiie body of the uterus is also triangular arrange d as to form cells and a web like structure 
it commences at the os uteri, is nearly of the same It is found in almost every part oi the body, th« 
diameter all along the neck of the uterus, and en- extremities a*' well as the trunk, connecting pair 
larges m the body At each superior angle, the with part, which is well exemplified by the fact 
cavity of the uterus receives that of the 'Fallopian of butchers’ blowing up their veal It is extreme*- 
tube 1 he uterus IS lined by asmooth vascular mem- ly vasculai, and in some parts it sejiarates oil 
brane, whose vessels secrete the menstrual blood from the blood, m consequence of which it is ren 
1 he portion of the utei us which hangs into the dered adipose 

cavity of the pelvis is covered by the pentoneum, 12 The cutis, dermis, or true skin, is an elastic, 
whilst the vaginal portion receives a tunic from sensible, extiemely poious, and thick membratn , 
the epidermis continued from the vagina The situated between the veto mucosum and adipose 
body of the uterus is composed of peculiar fibtes, membrane, covering the whole body It is ronr- 
blood vessels, absorbents, and nerves These fibres posed of a fibrous, vascular, and nervoiu struc- 
do not appear in an unimpregnated uterus to be of ture Its external surface is covered by the 
the same nature as those of the impregnated rete mucosum, and immediately over it is the 
uterus cuticle it i« here that a vast number of nervous 

Tlie appendages to the uterus are the round and fibnls, called papillVir every where pi ejecting 
bioad ligaments, the Fallopian tubes, and the fiom its surface to oonstiitute the organ of touch * 
uv arics these are of varioqs forms, and are most exquuitc* 

1 1 he round ligaments are two vascular liga- ly sensible on the lips, finger-ends, &c The use 

merits, about the size of a goose quiU, which arise of the skin is to cover the whole body, and afford 
one from each side of the uterus, near its fundus, a situation for the organs of touch, exhalation, 
and somewhat on its anterior surface, and proceed ai^ inhalation 

obliquely outwaids and downwards to tlie iingof ihcrcte mucosum, mucus Malpighianus, rete 
the external oblique muscle, which they pass Malpighianum, corpus mucosum, corpus reticu- 
through, and are lost in the fat about the labia lare, is a mucous substance, said to be disposed 
majora in i net-like form, between the epidermis and 

9, The Fallopian tubes are also termed uterine cutis The difference of colour in mankind de- 
tubes thej go one from each superioi angle of pends on this substance in Eump^ans it la 
the uterus directly across the pelvis, for the space white, m Ethiopians, black, &c* There la great 
of four inches, covered by the pcritoueuni, and variety m the thickness and of 

terminate by a fringed body, the limbrise, which the rtte mucosum, m the lips, mmitih, over 
fioat m the cavity ot the pelvis The substance the glans penis, nymph®, vagmUj; Hitran- 

of the Fallopian tube is of a muscular nature, by sparent aud very delicate It ifl thWHteSt th the 


which means it has a peristaltic motion In the 
middle of the fimbri® is the opening of the tube, 
so that if air weii( blown into the cavity of the 
vagina, it would pa«s into the cavity of the uterus, 
then along the Fallopian tubes into the cavity of 
the abdomen 

a The broad ligaments consist of a duplicatuie 
of the pentoneum passing over the ti^s and 
ovaria, and gomiu in term of a broad expansion to 
the sides of the pelvis, so that the peritoneum of 
the upper and undei surfaces of the uterns meet- 
ing at the sides, goes acro^^s the pelvis to its side, 
forming what is rdled the broad ligaments in this 
passage it envelopes the tubes, ovana, and blood- 
vessels 

4 The ovaria are two oblong and rather flatten- 
ed bodies, banging in the dupheature of the pen- 
toneum, at the sides of the uterus about two 
inches from it, and behind the broad ligaments 
Under the pentbneal coat of the ovarium is its 
|i roper substance, which is subcartilaginous. An 


scrotum 

The external involucres conjHSt of tfaetiepidor- 
mis, ungues, pdi l ^ 

1 The epidermis, cuticnla, or eoarf-sfcin, ts a 
thin, insensible, pellucid membrane, wkteb erwtore 
the whole external surface of thq bo4y> It4« 
perforated by the hairs, mbalmg and exhaling 
vessels Its outer surfata dry ffiid yosA 

Wrked With various hate 
are evident Its intornkt srtwo ii* 
shaggy, and connected to me ^ 1^ lOla ^ 
mucosum, which lies between 
sels and the hairs . . 

1 he epidermis is ofbtor iu ithn 

inter lor pkrts of jtha^ nose* rnfmi, vtwjmai, 

urethra, Ac thickows m diftmmt 

ports , and its WWW 

The itngoesi, Jv Iwwna, situ ' 

ated m the exWsdttea nf the fingfers a^ toes 
Fheir use detena toe nWous papiU® from 
contusion. ^ 
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intfliwiae fnaow^si^ 

^[laTti^ obhqmtl mmmed 

by abMk ** 

*’^§axj^wo£ji»«W 

Ess5»“'r!yBSsatts 

^tuiy » C s » that Pi*/* Wdininy ni«*t 
be enwicoRi, rewscb^ ** iRuentwni rf 
diaia, Aatof b«»*>? ® ttiatence at lea«t 

700iyealt|wW«<wChw^n«fa 

ANKtoK«N»,ttt.^ i^B.Ianpw^ 
a cetebratad b»k of d«iiBi»d»iaa*Mi. 
die ladwoiASlM^ «B^ re>^ «* 
tained> The tword m ^ liteirf^ 
tbe Qiatetii wheiem » fee 'rf ^ 
Anbertkend wdwidei aito 
,^uisea« each of whiife «»8»^ of «» 

** A'NCTpS^SalsI.rataM^. (an iitnui^ 

sharp with two oppOifte an$to Anis la m« 

comUtt foiOToftWanttffltidtte^haittewy 

have more an^ tf»R »*t»t ^ litowO* 8****^ 
not only d#>0»» (caaBs) bit tW|9»ti»» teteago- 

r^SJ^Erjistruss^. 

* ig Cwo pfopxmmt lofigittidmel attgj**# 
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A'Ncmav 

nge} Aserm«r«n« "~ 
ootir of dtiiSfi^a 

~Niiafflii!^SZ|iSi«») 

AyCKI SIaiS/j 4ii lliiitoilwj #in a 

;i^ean 

*)f to him Wm fima of wuog 

ymm i»ra^«Hlif6r to fill m- 

itot^engix^ hut he mlltug hefvihiu Ojoihuig 

•Ith tdof ftmi at hSawoira Vetoia <414 mm 
tlurt^he dhmiid beat turn a immld be 

tjAMed Mmni hut told bte rf he e?et 
hototod uf the fkmto' had|^tod him, he 
wowki be thundeHjll^U^^h!^ SUme 

time afier. wltoa hermit with hie 

£nend» thu^sieret esmuedldml^ whtdt it is 
mid^diat he ^trucK thunder, and that 
tliisuimasicniad the has of hk sight 

ANCHOH,^ d^KittHoUA, an instrument 
at sea, and in rlveri, to retain and fasten a ves* 
scl by The virord comes ftom the Latin anco- 
ra, or anchora, of the Greek yrhtch 

comes from ttyxbXo^ tncurms^ crooked 
The anchors now made are cbnttived so as 
to sink into thO ground as soon as they teach it, 
and to hold a great strain before they can ^be 
loosened or dislodged from their statnm l^Cy 


A K C 

of ifnafl rods of very tough metal, butmSpam 
thay ate mihoiimm made of copper, and 
wise in seVieml parts of the South Sea M 
In nis Traitd do Navire, gives the 
rqj|tMngji|Ktoh4ibps of the several parts of an 
m iinis.geuemUy^orm the 
arch Uf aottolei, ueutre la three eighths 
of the shank from ^ vertex, or point where 
It |S daed to the sltohki and Mch arm is equal 
to the sahto lejemtll» to^lfoe mdiUS, so that the 
torn aims tog^!ito^stodE« an arch of iso de^ 
^rM thd Qukes tod the length of the 
arms, ^and their breadtii of the said 

length With respect to' |hc tkekness, *the 
ditoutofcrence at the throat, or Vertex of the 
shtoik, is generally mM abput a hflh part of 
Hs length, and the simdl told two^thirds of the 
throat , the small end of 'toe arms of the flukes, 
three-fourths of thecitCiOnforenoa of toe shank 
at the throat These dnuensions should be 
bigi^r when the iron is of a bad quality, espe« 
Oi^y if cast iron be Used instoad or for^ iron 
Ati improvement In the eomtmciton of an- 
chors has been jp^toptoed by Mr JAnks Stuard, 
of the partah'hf St Anne,, Middlesex, who ob- 
tained for hia invention, dated Feb 9, 

170^ * 

^ The whole of thb mventbh consists 111 
making toe anebto ^ith one SUke or arm in- 
stead of two, atol,oOUtoivmg to Idad that fluke 
or arm m as id make it always 

M Stuard 


am compoied of a shank^ a stock, a itng, and ^would hswft of toeanchor made vciy 

two arms iVith their flidies The stocky which short, toofe when suspenef- 


M a long piece of timber fixed across the ei by^t 
shank, serves to guide the flukes m a direction and # 
perpendicular to the^aurfoco^of the ground , so may be ^ ) 
that one of them sinks 'IlMu % by its own strumept L 
wei^t as soon as it falls, preserved would ha^e^ 

steadily in that position by tht^stock, which, OomUioh 
together With the shank, lies flat on the hot- have a stU^ . . 

tom In this situation it must necessarily sus- small bolf betwmtoem, for toe buoy-rope to 
tain a grtoit effort before it can be dragged be made foto to Iiistmd of woed^ ho ptoposes 
torough'the earth hotoeontally Indeed tois for the stock of tooartchoriabar of Wi^g^t 
can only ba efltoted by the violence of toe 'iron, foaded of edj?toWat^toeto|4l%b^ 
wmd tide, or both, of toeip, sometimes m- of non , and'liewjdw^ftsi^^^b^i^^ uf 
'«stea$ed by toe turbideftoe of the sea, and act- the fluke^ or 
xng uponfthe ship so is to stretch the cable to ly of cast hron,' Or ttrw^ 

Its utmost which accordingly may dis- with < lead iTlis wbipi 

lodgh ton bed, "especially if the shortness of the toank^, 

graind bfesofo aoidooay, dr rocky When the ' atock, will *«> doUbt 
ah^bor iltousilfeplatod, Wis said, m the sea- ^ghtway; wtochp Mk 
phtose,^totom6h^^ ^ never Ikj topped by to 

Every i^ip oi%ht to Iwvf three principal att- m the’^'smpV stommi 
chore, vhs toe meet, maiWaiiore, {wmeh^'^dteg^ba as^ 

^tob ainjhbm thebqai^ sej^^lstayh^li!^ 

leiop^aiaiiwtt anmbf - The anchor w dwd 
' di^il ofole IS perpendii 

e#e Midis 


would havewthe arm 
mgto, that there 
, m the whole in- 
ihmik and arm he 
^ as in the 
6 ^i}W thb iSeiid he would 
Of two plates with a 


rmd 

toe 





: %'to« 

‘ upon 
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Xidmg 41 JbttdioTt IS the Stat4 4 i^se! 
scared a,cd[ fttw by her aftchott 

JJttippzikgm Amfufr, im|>ofteM|ie lettmg it 
down w Sea In somb casA it is neebs* 
saiy to diob two anchors opposite to oKtefe ertto, 
ohe to i^etpthe ship firm ^iist tide dt 
fioW, the Other agamst the ebb * i 

i^^ightng An^vr^ is the lecovedilt* it into 
Hat vessel m order Ibr sslitt^ ^i^e &ehor Is 
otditianfy weighed by hil^uis* ^ tt WndHoss 
Anchor, m architectore, ts carv- 

ing, somewhat resbmbliog ati alicnbr It is 
coinxAonU placed as part of the biMchments ol 
the hoLiitins of capitals of ^DOtic, 

and Ionic orders. ’ 

7o A'HCHUt.^ e tft<m the noun) 1 
To cast anchOSj. it) \h at anchor 2 

To stop at, <S^Wl ) 

AOrfCHOllAC®; t tiinm owCAoO ^ 
The hold of tbVhtichoV (ffoifon) 2 *Ilie set 
of anchors belohg^g to a ihi p ( ykaks ) 
A^NCHOBi&il ' pm^lblp « (from To an-^ 
chor ) Held by die aticbot ( Wallet) 
ANCHmA^LiS:i^t>CESSUS (oficAoro- 
hs, from die emow ) See Coracoid 

PROCESS ^ f 

A'NCHOR-SGliD- <fe)m a^hor and 
hold ) The hold or of the anchor, 

and, figuiauvely, s^onty 
A'NCHOR-hMlTIff and 

smifA t The maker or dif anehd^ 
ANCM6 VV^ iMtf ^ * 

jiss^s'frja 

eommon spraq 

It is no>oSicmder thbMi * - , 

sold under its uamc^ for anchovies 

IS cOtned On <^isOfly iiH)d^ia^t4ime , tvhen a 
li^t being jmt thd vessels, i|n- 

fimes^ fio^ ionn2i;)inal m dio nets 

„ a pleasant and 

r. T w ?. ' From its supposed 
wl othew wy, h^Use 

of the class 2nd 
Oorol f&nnel- 
CksCd with arched ralves, 
ai*^he base It has thirteen 
which IS CoiihmOn to our 
r? ofliittealk or hugloss 
g'lt is^|he a tmStoni, a 
tjmp^fbefine 



■a&BfO^incnjc, 

tS the 

ofdopt^, tluit 
plCj^d and 


of ihe' 
dielnl 
re&i 






If‘C 

or in h\^/ 

IS a tfct^ime, whcieby ill n^msbemngn^ £0 
the erwn to Wijdisim^thc ConOnei^ ancTbt 
Edward> time, Were Iwdd 
Tim nuihbcfS, nkmes, te hereof Were en- 
tered Iw the Cdtwtuemr, m a book called 
DoiOesmiy BioV^, yet femsihij^m the Eicche- 
quer, so that such lends bo6kft]>« 

pear^ tp have belonged to ifMibwn at that 
thne are called ancient demo^ ^ 
llmteSints M ancient demesne m of tw# 
sorts, one who^hold thCir Ijmdt fimikty by 
charter the Other by copy of court roU,^ or by 
the vef ge, Ct the wiH of «|e ICed, according lo 
die custbm of the manor ‘ ' 

The advantages of this tedhte are, i That 
tenants holding liy charter cannot be rightfully 
implet^ded out of manor, and, when they 
are, they may abate the Wt it- by pleading the 
tenure 2 Tht^ dtt liee^mim toll for all 
things telatipg to their hvChhdod, kOd hus- 
banary, nor can be impanelled on kuy in- 
quest 

s 1 The ftsg Of* streamer of a 
ship 2 The bearer of a flag Cfi^AoAs ) ' 

A'NCIENTLY ad (from ancient ) In 
old times (Stdneu) 

A'NCfiE^fPNhSS s (froihimriPwO An- 
tiquity, existence from old times (Dry dm) 
A'NCIENTRY^ r (frommificnO The 
honour of ancient lineage (Shah ) 
A'NOIENTS s Those that Ined in old 
tnne4 optxjscd to the moderns (Pope) 
ANCI^TRI-^M In botany, a ^nus of the 
class aqd order diandria ihohogynk Calyx 
four-Iosivcd , corolless, st^^a mmy-part^, 
drupe dry, hispid, onc-ceHecT There are three 
species, ail of wSdi are exotics 
^ ANCLAM, a strong town of UppOr Saxo- 
ny, ill Gcnnipi, remirKAble for the* excellent 
‘ pastures in Its ticirtity iwd 5B 50 'N X<oii 

U 5E 

A'NCON (ancon, tefm, from to 

embrace, mta tw trtpm v« I e-* 

cause the meeting, and there UntHna, are 
JoldedonemiohJiothef ) Vti*imi^®wiy,tbeeTbow. 

ANCOHA, a marquisate and ph^Vinoe in 
the jibj^s territories m Iiah 
ANcdWA, thccdpitaiof 4tie^distnct of the 
same name, in Italy It fe the ISconum of the 
ancients The mhabuAnts tr^ in whbse wtoc , 
which tqsde is mostly engrOSsfed by the Jci|s of 
Ijiia plate, who^biwoutlt to abbut 5000 
4 .ti 8 N, toA;i 53 , 35 ? ^ 

ancones, in a^chftfecture, the comers or 
uuedns taftetS' Sqme- 

tunes, thuf yvord 


fysit- 



Antehtea 


...Jnktaht ilobmi bf 
BfepJkV^ ‘ ■ 


tntemi if 


B AND 

Jy9x^ part ©r rife of Usue Jts use it to ANDERO (St >, a sea-port tow n of Bnsfcay* 

Hsxtena the fore arih ^ ui Spain X.at 43 N Lon 4 30 W , 

AMCONEOe See ANDEftbON CAiexander),^ an eminent 

EXTENSOR OBJ t^x mth^nEtieiati, "Wat* bom at Aberdeen towards 

AKCOWRi^e Soe Tarc^Ert the en4 of the iMt oentpry Whciehewas 

EXTENSOR cuEtTir ^ eduoatc^^ or ttofe what masters^ we have not 

AKCpNEua.iifMaR See Ta|ceps ex- learned, j^lroUUy Iwiiudted tlw belles latres 
TENSOR and phifosi^yAa university of his native 

ANOoitnll^xNOE bee AircoNsua* and «ity, and, a» was ^e praetiwiu that agt of all 
AKATaMY . v^fio &mL st^m ^ ^vout afterwattis abroad 

^ A NC0}%0||> RBO^^lESS (proemus^ un^ for the cutueation ot^nisfr braiilclies of science 
from the elbow) A process But wlierever he may have studied, his pro- 
of thecumt See Urn a egress m science must have been rapid, for, 

AiNCYLE, in ^tiquity, a ^hteld that fell, early m the 17th century* wa^®hid him profes- 
os was pretended, from heaven, lU the ijcign of sor of mathematics in the uotv emty of Pans, 
Numa Pompilius, at which time, UJtewtse* a where he published several ingenious works, 
tvoice was heaad declaring that Bomt should be mid among others, 1 -Supinementum ApoUo- 
lUistress of tli& world as loUg as she shopM pre- mil Redivu i , sive analysis problematis hactenus 
serve this holy buc^er* feiderati ad Apollonu Pergsei 4octnnam wfp* 

ANCYLOBLETHARON a Manno (dhoudtlo Patntio Ragusnio 

from 0 knok, and ^xi^ov, m e^ehd ) A huj usque, non itq pridetn ce^titutam In qua 
disease of the eye, by which the cjehds are exnibetur meehaiuce wqualttat^m tertu gradus 
closed mgether sive soUdarum, in quimis magnUudo oinnino 

ANCYI OGljO^SUM {ancylogloisum^ data, requatur hom^nosa sub altero tantum 
«ynj}Jty)tAfff9v, froqa i»yitwx»i , a haok, ancryXwtf^a, coefhciente ignoto Buie subnexa est vano- 
Metonque) A contraction of the frsenalum rum problematmn practice, Pans, l6l2, m 
of the tongue Tongue ticdness 4to —^2* AiTtox«yi» Pro Zeteiico Apolloiuam 

ANC ^LOSIS {ancylom, ayHjXunw^, from problemahs a se j[am pndeip edito in suppU- 
« naUsf aooked ) Anchylosis A contraption niento Apolipnu Riedivivn Ad clarissimum 
of the joints mqitding their motion et omaUssimitOt vintm JMarmum Ghetaldum 

AND conj The particle by which sen* Patrmum RagUSinuiiH In qua ad ea qu« obi- 
tenccs or terms are joined Xcr nuJu WieUldus resnondemr, et 

ANDABAl in antiquity, gladiators who analytic^ii dailoi 4^t«^ur Pafia^ 1610,114 
fought luKxUviukcd 4to —-3 'Fjranei^ Jffose Fontenacensis di, 

aNDALUSIA, a province of Spam, bound- ^quationu^ja^lBot^ll^^^ ct Sxoendatione 
cd on the south by the kingdom of Granada, Tractatuad^Qi preface, and 

on the west by Algarve and the sea, on the appendix,, by 4lo-- 

north by Estramad lira, ind OR the east by the 4 Vieta’s 10 which he 

kingdom of Murcia^ It is about 2^0 miles added demonsi^ai^iiqiN^ own^ Our pro- 
long and 1 50 broad fesspr was cm^tn ^geto^fo David A nder- 

Anoacusia (New), a province of Terra son of Biiishaugh*;^%]^htleman who aho pos- 
Firnift, in South America, whose boundaries sessed a Singular inalfenRiical know- 
ranuot be well ascertai led ledge This mammEtiPal wa& heredi* 

ANDAMAN, two islands so called in the tary m thd family of the Anu^rscSRis, and from 

S ilf of Bengal, the Great and Little The theiu xt seexm to havi| bcRnSfmtted 
rear Aadaman is about fift) leaigues long and descendants of the 
eight Wide The Little Andaman ifi about for so many generati^hMM|^ 
ei^it leagues m length, and hve m breadth, land as profo^sota 
the mhdbitanHs ^are of a gentle harmless dtspo- more lately, of tbq 
sitton, they eat 0o fresh, and employ themselves ^ 

in cultivating their lai^, and raise grtat plep* 
ty of rice and fruit,, which ,they sell to 
pean vessels, that pass thaj; way. The weat 
And iman lies m fon frX 40 to ^ £ 

G| 0 CRwi<fh^ and lat u to 13 

Andaman hes altout ten leagues S 


A5? J>ANTE, by foe musioww^ of foqt pie- 
to^ imply a ^ime sopqp’^^hai 
^ and R porforii^nic^.fos^ and e^, 
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inontht, 
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AND 

trmh He 

<$uch^ia9i4M% ¥ i)U9iiiiP$»ii a9 to % % 
mm of % whiibh km oll^ 

Apjril 30]j| He Uh ¥ 

con9^4teti0ti|»f husbands 
a {>«oeion/ Mr Aa4er^ Amm^ 

ruisrf or ik Tmt^ on W $M9^ 

tmo^lated from the Greek of AjrehbMlIe^, ^ 
a Genoffl^l View of the ViHhati^^iii^h kat/t 
taken place la the ASkim m ^ 

Company^ smee the Onnt^kieiotl pf m Wat io 
India, in 1784 One of Mt 
Ut^st friends was Mr BNolyoasue* of tke 
Military Aosfksiny.i^ho aitwtya m$LH orliJs 
talents and dispOmScNtl'^in tern& ojf the hij^iest 
respect , 

ANDES, orOplLOiti^ratLAe. ai^ttdtain 
of mountains, almost thx^ is^ofe 

length <k Shn^ Tht^ aici^ the 

ost and mimntalm in me 

%vorld^ &ft die ieottid ^iko 

idwayscoverediMen^ paasnigiovtr 

the lo^er tktnl. ark hi danger 
of boingmrt^iiri^ fliaraa^agmt 

many vplcaiioi^ not inmettniei 

in one pladejl another, and 

by melhng iho a torrent 

of water, that uniiMdi,Wdw ^ oattle hare 


of mountains, w^iioh ;rni 
length of Alpedoa,^ 
est and 

%vorld, &r iMte^wISjik 
always oot(«rt^>eiWe«^i 
the lower part %sm, 
of oeM 

many vplcaiioi^ whkte b 

oy melting 1#te sliiiwfr'i^ opt 

or water, i««ii)i(|i| ,^i 

tienahed ' i' 1 ‘ 

burth-diMR i( Vit^ ’' ^‘> 

fin-pHU 

«ith a Jm 

taembm to wlttotitilPI 

j .0 W. . ■' \Jii^ 

A-Nsmeoam^ 

nna of the etkttsdhif'iMW 
osM 



oapsiiieid^ 
three ijbEOta^Pl 
iunpimn|g,onp 
AnnitA^ 




jlUMi Kto , stywthijaej 
pmWwrs^ JDtere ate 
Km^dni^dijr, 

tiblipy,' See ^RwjtTbs 
a gemA of '#« 

trnlnga tmn^ of iW 
M|L«iitted at their dm, 

^ ItMi. ^iteon to ear 

Jta«*.\B)!!Beealso 
fKmjmt htotooddii^- 


A ir,o< 

diK AiA!^ W ad the ef C^hiSat^^ 

He IS said td 

thia; end to < Itk7e tt^ etom 

shaped like^the bmg ¥m 

creeified km ^ot^WwfdM^ t^^^niStatwii 

ANImE^ m 10«ifSMk 4i« 

vine, was the myoTa 

of the Ttu% H^S jMmSm0m *lon- 
don, in im ht ^be 

Coopets* ftee-echii^li^llil^jfcdt®^^ 
he was fetamA MOol, 

and was se^jon’^on eiidnlm^ to Pembroke, 
hall, Catohri^^ 

gtees m arts,^lie af^ied hlfeMf ¥ Ammtf 
Sir Fmiie^ ^hindam^^«>^itecd him the 
kvinSN^t Gi&s, Cripple^, mntl AfterwaitU 
a ta^Shd*,a^nd raddehiuaiysi^ of ht Panfs 
On fte deadi of ehosen 

master of to D^dtadk be ^ 

great benelaetor He was m6 mpbrnnled one 
of the chanljiuos to qpisen EluBabedi^ who 
greatly admired hts preaching Kite totes 1 
empbyed hlip to defend the sorwi^ty ot 
km^ agamU Bellarmiiie, who had lately at- 
tanked m under the naine df Mauhiiw Tortus 
Dr Aitdrewa did this wldi much spmt, m a 
mece tilled Ttora Tord, Sm kff which the 
Kihg gkve Mm the bishopric of Chkhester m 
t6(^, at the Same tiuie making hint his 
tooiier In 1(S08 he was translated to Ehr, 
and appointed one of the privy council for 
England, and also^fer Scotland Nbicybart 
afeerwardk he was removed to Winchester, and 
tUffide dean of the kmg*s chdpel The follow* 
ing anecdote of bisho'p Andrews wiH shew 
him to grkat advantage Waller the poet wafs 
One day at coe^t, While king James was at 
dinner, who was attended by the bwhop of 
Wmehesteri and Neale, bishop of ftitfhjsin 
(Ifnf maieste said to the prel^, My tohls, 
tonot 1 take my subjects* money when I want 
It, without all thii formally In parliament r* 
Bishop Neale quickly r^pliid, forbid, 

Sir, but yoti shddfd ^ you are the brea^ of our 
nostrils On which the kUig said to the bi- 
shop 6f iVPm^hestcr, *<Wim, myfetd, and 
idfe^you r* « Sir/^ teidfed^AwdteWs, ** 1 

toe 00 mtU tb iod^ of i^rltombury eases^ 


The tojg' ahswercd, ♦'Nqpotebff, my lord, 
au^cr me presently ” Then sir,** sdtd he, 
I dunk it lawful for you to take mf brother 
for he offers iir> Hi died m 
^ buried M dm dhmeh^ St Sa^ 
vidutV i7hdre thble U a motm- 

nfent to histoiimy had a shto ^ % 

^seut tr^|ihftmd A volume^ 
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AND 

y®* ®'e f<F‘ * 

Mf h^ wpon a ^naro ^«4Mal 




fMMMMWi, 

nel 


HH ^4U, 

pm,^ Ml4te^f<S^;^. 

W!}«*^ 

ijiuLwiEO 

lo^siaa 


Ml , , 

pcorn^^ wm; 

m enpiDiwriw ct §fc. ^ 

vm,iai?pi>»4emble^ 

.ANpsIAii «i mt^ 

iii»tiiemminea<»> mt wtliuted 
Ctfj^ and, after hte.^xaipptei aBpomt^J 
Spartei ivpsoi^a ^vDoie aiiy ^r 

NaL ^ CfKwi,,#rtBj|0»J ,»»»,) 
}ieniMtihro4ttic»I , Wtng tvr<i Mxes , 

ANfi«X>«YNAlXr «<( C&wnan**®- 

nal ) Witb two mxm (J^pm%. 

ANpRtyGVNU^ Amdrogv- 

K A 1 1 A biGniiaiDhcodite 
, A^yft(:)<??^OU^amo3agaatK^^^ t$ 
appUad to such of ttteplaiiouas arc eom^tiniaf 
hot and sometimes eold as Hercciiy is recko^f 
ed androgynous, being hot and dry when 
the Sun, cold and moist when n|ta^ 
Idoon ^ 

ANJoao'cYNOus pifAWTi (pknin md^o^ 
g^na,fxQmm} a 



nme 0mi, 
fe^jateaPtedjt 
Rtiteei^ 

Mf* m 
sjwfc wit 
M.WWftrejli 

W««Mpi , . ...^ 

IfWRRIlfMiied IUtO-4l)i^, 
tifii* 5* j tins %««, ' 
mmMitttowAtds tM 
of uie mouth* which 


and three and a half 
I ,tt^ body by three se- 
ll H was cow eyed by 
^ whieh cxiund^ and 
i^^jlCO^on» hjrneans of 
These bel- 
teons without any 
i^^jSred the means 
^aaehme Tlie 
air from the bel- 
^ i^Fvhtl^ m llie 
f^ismted, -md, 
^adlj^ecavihr 
in two small 


Udoyaabie 
par intervals* 
ttmite 

m 

mtnte 
work 
^hMi 
endsal ^ 

m 

fitted to thete m 


nresicd 
Jr ., 
and eicy 


M, from wsf ond yvvt^) % plant bearmg nwie one |t 
and female {flowers,, on the same root, without despea^^ *’ 
anv mixture of hermaphrodites Such planteare oneot tm 
to be found chiejfly <tn tlie cls^a xponoecta opened or 

Anowog y NOUS mj owc;it|^ flow era hai mg livn^g 
steutensmmsuUonly ^ , tp^re® 

(from wie«o wa% an^ tj^ ^ . , ,, 
tdbfgform ) A human figure*^ which, by ceiv tp thjteo ^ 
tain spn^^^oi^ Other ouweme^ts, is c^ble of more pr'^less ^ 
pe^6»rmt%^snnte of the natural motions of a higher Of;}oiwfe| 
iwmg mnOteJ The^nofmos of the human by a simibte mi 
body are more complicated, and consequently vers, one of whtcl 
momdimenit ta be imitated, thsjn ^ose of any a freer p^sage , 
Other creature* whence theiOtm^oction of an thp th^td drew th< 
androides»< tk such, a mauner as to imitate push^ them fpi 

thw ^^19 With lol^mbJe eyacmess, is 
justly supjmM 40 indicate a greater skill in 
mechames man any other pipceof workman-* 

venSawMM ***• 

pe>r<4 M y^M l?S!^ . It 

mi-fm perfbr^- 

4»g ;pM»*4lae(«iQt pwW#' W oj»»i« o® iM 
iSiemm- w»‘e, M!<»» •«)o*wrimw the Giffip 
pf.Uowutg W 4il 

i(w|rt|pkm vii M M WfW 

Mv‘4u^l^ti9^ .b^twesB the h«U j 

w*d ^ motw^ fin-. 

ttiim «««“ wowWoWP^f 

%Ss4i8 


ited m someimiwrempcrf^rm their 
Wi^in e, ttmall 

yiteniKition ajtprp- 
,ai4 OF mteiqopted 
Therfln^ts, bps, 
mo\o» 
^ clock* 

^ ^ual parte, 

n, pm Fmng opon the 

cau^^frmothcr 
l^ven Ojf these lexers 
wieea and chains 
exfremttics, which, 
l^^fmgcte* caused, them to 
Other exfrmity wav 
ojfftj^cybtidei, 
^lor^desceni of 



jfcted upon tfe^ 
eeives thf air, 

&r' 

wwpnm 
1^O3*t,atic^!tei0nW 


was con^ 
if a Icier 



AND 


and 


Was hf a p«g on the efhndep^ 

in any ntit olntbn^ it eould not he flawed % 

the same ^c|r in the succeeding levolntum, 
cmtse the tMSt would be movdf an ei^th of 
inch heyoxid tt the latetal tnotiodi' el the cjn. 
linden* iHniist by au artideiial dt^oiltion of 
theiHi l»egs in dimttnt jpartar or twevUnddi?^ 
the sifiiie Was made hy the siimwiveeje^atioti 
of the to'e^diibit a!i tbe didhietit 

tootiohs of A flute^player Fot a ntore mtnute 
aeeoimt, see the avtiele ^ndidUe m Nonveau 
iMctionitiairfe de'I%i5ique par Libes, or, the 
Mem Pern Aead, liras’ 

But if theconstracuOn of machines cafoble 
of mutating et^ the meclmnical aetions of 
i^e human DO^> t^hew exquisite skill, what 
shall we say ofhne capable, not only «>f Imi- 
tating acnanS oC l^his kind, but of acting as 
external citoundidhnces require, as thot^i it 
weie eiutewed' Swi^ hfe add reason^ Ihis, 
nevertbeii^, haS been dono^^ M de Kempe- 
len, a gentleman bf Ptesbutfe in Hungaiy, ex- 
cit^ bytheperforhianoesofml de v aucansoii, 
at drst tndeavburbd to imitate them, and at 
last far exseeJled T^s gentleman con- 

structed an mdruidea cape^e of pbying at 
cheasl-^JBvery onh who is in the least ac- 
quainted with thls^gaine mnst know, that it is 
so far from belbg mebtialneidly performed, as 
to require a grea<^ Waerdoh of the judgment 
and mibnul faouMftim th<m w sufHcient to ac- 
complish hiany maitem^ greater importance 
An attempt, make a wooden 

chess-player snn^ l^wWcr m >idicuidtos as to 
make a wtxklefi poeaimer dr eOhnsdlor of state 
lhat thh madh made, however, 
the piibko have ha4 ocMw ’iddmhnstraiton The 
inventor caj|^ ovtWf 10 fitstasuf in 178S5, where 
he remained a year^with hia automa- 

tott ' , * 

It IS k a^Turkish 

dress, with doors of 

three length, two in depth, 

and two e#d I fWf hei^t The chair on 

KnawStH to the table, which runs 
^f|teiajmnina£on leans its right 
, antNn its lell hand holds a 
. _„4shiind 4t plays after the pipe is 
tetedvied*^ Chets board of eighteen inches is 

$^6^ Tint table, or ratlier cup- 

, ... ^ 

nf tne&hanistn , %tl which art 
IJf t ilie vestments of the au- 
hfted over its head, and the 
""ar wheels and U\ers 
t fn ^its thigh, which is 
this, and the table 
unC0\efed, the 
troom The doors 
laton IS ready to 
tno^c 

nua heard) dre 

pan 

% tmeetts the 
^<dir»cdln 


which 3 
^onfom 
nrin on #1 
IMpe ^ 



am mod shi. 

n , Amk^ 
teve% 

bf"|he ^■" ■■■ 

"ftif It %] 




ihe pmii, and makdi ita own mo/vtj W which 
meam Idle adversely ioses^one^ M deKenqie^ 
ten remarks al the most sUiprblng circum- 
stance attending his jautomaton, that it had 
been exldbited at PresbUrgh, Vidimr, Paris, 
and London; m thOumtids, many of wiiom 
were mathematioilins and chempayevs, and 
yet tlie secret by whndi he gommOo the mouon 
of its arm wm Otwer diScnv^il fie prided 
hims^f solely on the^consmiiietjonGffhe me- 
chanicel powers, by^ which dhfe arhi could per- 
form ten or twelve mmes ^ li then required to 
be wound up like a watch, altj^r whien it w as 
capable of continuing the same number of 
nmtions 

The automaton could not play unless M de 
Kempekn or his substitute was near it to di- 
rect Its mo\e$ A small square box, during 
the game, was frequently consulted by the ex- 
hibitor, and horem consisted the secret, which 
he Said he could in a moment communicate 
The secret was indeed simple, as our reader^ 
will find l)^ refirnna to the article Automa- 
ton, where it is disclosed 
ANDROLEl^y, m antiquity, a term 
something Similar in meaning to our word 
reprisals Thus, when one who committed a 
murder had escaped, the relations, of the de- 
ceased were empowered to seize three men in 
the city or house whither the murderer had 
fled, either till ht were surrendered, or satis- 
faction made tor the murder 
ANDROMEDA, in astronomv, a constel- 
lition of the northern licmisphere, between 
Cassiopeia and Pegisus it represents the figure 
of a woman chained The number of stirs 
gencnlly reckoned in this constellation ranged 
iccording to tlieit magnitudes, from 1st tobih, 
artO 3 S 10 j 6 35, in ill 66 
Andromeda, the name of a celebrated 
tragedy of Liinpides, highlv admired by die 
ancients, but now lost 

Andro^msda Marsh cistns a genus of 
the fclass and order clecindria monogynn 
Calyx fit e-parted corol ot ate, with a fn c cleft 
mouth , capsule superior, five celled , the p ir- 
tition^ from the middle of the valves, antners 
w ith two jiores 1 here are twenty-six species, 
some natives of cold and others of warm cli- 
mates The greater part appertain to Sibena 
and North America See Nit Hist pi V 
ANDRON, among the Greeks, an apart- 
ment designe<l for the use of men 
AND1S>NA in ancient wntiuga^ has vari- 
ous meanings^ i A space between two housbi 
^ A passage btitween two apartments 9 A 
public streciE 4 That port in chutch(» as- 
signed to the men « 

ANDROPHAGI, matt-eater Sec AN* 
THCto^ipilriiAGr 

ANJPRO'POGDN In bolany, ^ getim bf 
the and onier pcdygamia monoseia 
Heirm, , calyx, gliutte two-vijavtsd, one-ftowet- 
ed , corol, ^omo awned at die base, stamoens 
thM, styte two, oeed on^ ^coated Mak 
eoT(4 lawntess^ sbMnetia Thm arc thiv- 

t)«two ttf wil«0ii‘aie^exbtief, and 
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ihc greater number Itwlitt The tvro 

following are vrof th 

A s^iraeMntlius 't>f Aramati growth^^ well 
kisown hv mulae ei cainela* hav A nat» 
Nai4> nr a||^eiiai4 an Indian planl:^ 
highly eele^ted in ancient and modern times 
for Its wrlhnae 

ANl>R<^« one of the ancient Cyclades, 
lying bdireeh TeaedCa and Etincsab j The an- 
cients ga^e It various names, via Camn$,La8ia, 
Nonagru, Epagris, Antandros, aild Hydrusia 
F km 25 N lat*37 50 

ANDROS A'^Clji In botany, a genus of 
th< class and order iientandria monogynm 
Umbel ivith a mmy-Iedved involucres corol 
with an ovate tube, and glandular throat, 
ca]isnle one-celled, globular Ten species, 
ntariy the w hole of which are nativts of Eu- 
rope, and chu Oy of the Alps none are known 
to be indigenous to our own country 

ANDkV'ALA Downy sow-thistle a 
genus of the class and order synacnesia (xily- 
gainia (Lqnali Receptacle viJIms, calyx 
many parted, nearly equal, rounded, down 
simple, sessile Six species, all natues of the 
aouth of Europe or the B irbary coast 

ANlCDOih, A NEC DOT A, a term used 
by some authors for the titles of scciet histo- 
nes , but it mort jiropcrly denotes a rtl itiun of 
detached and interesting particulars ihe 
worti IS Greek, av*x^oT«, q d things not yet 
known or hitherto kept secret Procopius 
gives this title to a book which he nubhsncd 
^igainst Justinian uid bis wile Fheodora, and 
he aeems to be the only person among the an- 
cients who hdft represetiteil princes such as 
they are in ihtir domestic relation — V irilhs 
has published Anecdotes of the House of Me- 
dicis 

ANFMO-C HORD, a name given to the 
-®lolnn harp 

ANOlU'METl R s (<svi/uo, and ) 
An instrument to measure the force and velo- 
city of the wind The first instrument of this 
kind was, we believe, invented by Wolfius m 
170B, and described in his Arcometrv Vari- 
ous machines for the same purpose fiave been 
invented by different persons Descriptions of 
some of them may be sevji in IVIein Acad 
Scienc an 1734 Huttons Transhtion of 
Ozanains Recreations, vob M Watsons 
Trans of Euler on the Tlieorv of Vessels, p 
161 Grtgorys Alecliamcs, vol 11 p 43 
tuid different parts of the Phil Itansac We 
shall descrilie two of the best The first is Mr 
H Martins improvement upon the anemome- 
ter of Wolfim (See pi 10 fig 4) An open 
frame of wood ABCDEFGIiI, w supported 
by the shaft or arbor I In the two cross- 
pieces 11 K, LM, IS moved a homontsd axis 
Q M, by nutans of the four tads, ak, ciw, q/i 

f k, exposed to the wind m a proper manner 
Jpon this aSwa la fixed a cone of wood, MNO, 
upon whn-h, asi&is sails move round, a weight 
B, t>t S, la raised hf a string round its superfi- 
cies, prooeedhig iwin the smaller to the larger 
lEbd N 0# 1 Upoa this larger end or base of the 
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cone, IS fixed a racbet-wheH I, in whose teeth 
the click X to nrevent any retrograde 
motion from the depcnuing weight 

The strttctnre of fjiw machine sufficiently 
shews that tjb may be aecemmodated to esti- 
mate the vartabie feme of the wind , because 
the force of the w ill continually in- 

crease as the atnng ^vanccs on the conical 
surface, by acting at a gteater distance from 
file axis of motion, eonsequeiilly, if such a 
weight be added oU smaller part M, as will 
just keep the machine m equiljibrio lu the 
weakest wind, the weight to bo raised, as tlic 
^md becomes stronger, will be increased 111 
proportion, and the mameter of the cone N O 
may be so large m comparison to that of the 
smaller end at M, that the strongest wind shall 
but lu^t raise the weight at the greater end 

If, for example, the diameter of the axis be to 
that of the base of the cone N O aa I to 
then, if S be a weight of one pound at M on the 
axis. It will be equivalent to 28 pounds wlien 
raii»^ to the greater end If, therefore, when 
tbe wind is weakest, it supports one pound on 
the axis, ft must be S8 times as strong to raise 
the weight to th«^ base of the cone If there- 
fore a linear scale of 28 eoual parts be drawn 
on the side of the cone, the strength of the 
wind will be indicated by tliat number on 
which the string rests 

In the Pfulos, Transactions for the jear 
1775, Dr Umd gU’es a. ikscnpHoti of a very 
ingenious portable wind-gage, by which th< 
force of tht wind is easily measured , a brief 
description of the prtneipf parts of whK^li here 
follows Ihis snnple instrument consists of 
two glass tubea* ASb (pj 10 fig 5 ; 

which should not be less 4han eight or lum 
inches long, the bore^of each being about ul 
an^nch diameter, and connected together ^ a 
small bept glass tube on(y of alxiut ^ of an 

incli diameter, to check the lu^dnlanons of the 
water caused 1^ a sudden gust ol wind On 
the upper end of the leg A B fitted a thin 
metal tube, which is bent . i>erpendiculs|rly 
outwardb, and having its toouth^Ofen to re- 
ceive the wind blowing homemtetty into it 
Ihc two tubes, or rather the t]SVO birapche^ of 
the tube, are connected to a steel sjnodte K U 
by slips of brass near the ^op ^nd bottom^ by 
the sockets of which at e amfy the whole in- 
strument turns easily aboftd the spiiidle* which 
IS fixid Into 8 block by a screw in tfs bottom, 
by the wind blowing m, at tlia oiafife at F 
when the msimmcnt is usod, a 
water is poured nu ti}i 
half fell, then exixwa*^ tlto ^ 

wind» by blowing n> At 
tbe water down lov^er A 

raises it so much,bigto%i 
and the distance af i&e 

water in the two tulb% % a scale of 

incites and partt H hj tha teides of Uic 

ttibes, wiH be of water 

whose wejgjht ^ momen- 
tum of against an 
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TictgUt 1000 ounces, or(5*§ ponndv^ tho twelfth 
mrl: of which is 3^^ or 6 ^ pounds nearly* 
lore for every inch lire surface of the water is 
wised, the force of ilit ivjiul sviJl be equal to so 
ttiany twines 61 pounds on a sqmte feon Thns, 
suppose the water stuncl three itiehes higher in 
the one tube, than m die others foeci three 
times 6 ^ or i pounds i$ equal to the pteiHire 
Of force of Uw svind on die surfoce of a foot 
square 

This losiruinent of Dr Lind's measttrea only 
the force or moinetmun of die vrnid, hut 
not Its tclocitv. However the velociiy of the 
Wind may bededooed from iHi fofre so obtain*^ 
«d, by 1 h Jp of some iwperuuenis performed by 
Dr Hutton at the Royal Military Acmlemy, 
in the )Car$ I78d* 1767# Ond J 788 j from 
which expenmehto it appears thata plane sur- 
face of a aquave foot sudors a lesuiaucc oi 
twelve ounces from the wind, when Wowma 
with 1 velocity of twenty fuH per second , and 
diat tlie force is nearly as the square of the ve- 
lofity Hence then, taUng the force of id? 
pounds, above foimd, for foe fowse of the wind 
sv ion It sustains diiee inches of water, and 
iakm« ihe square rooMi of foe forces, it wiU bo 
fiWi ^ 94 the fourth proportion- 

al, that IS, a velocity of 94 foot per second, or 
6 l‘ imle^ per l^ut, m fom rate or velocity at 
winch tilt wind when it seism the wa- 
ter three inches h|^ ih the one tube titan 
theothtr. And filter, aethesaid b^btis 
as the foicc. ajul the fom aa foe aqutte of foe 
vclotity, we shall bare foo force and vsfocity, 
corrcspondifHt tw rrvefd hs^ts of the waiei 
m foe one tflhe alwwe foatvin foe other, as m 

f l\C* rDlIoWltli^ ^ 

fal/e ^ ih nnnvunvliftif ifrigii 
/owe Mr « SfiMTif Km, mul IWwita of 

»W > , i, , 
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wtial to Colchesfor, must be reckoneef 

within the ooonds of urobahibty 

^N&^'MONK* wind^fooweri a genus of 
foe rlas^ and order ixdyaitdria pol>ginia Ca- 
lyxlew $^tab frofo dve io nine ewds numer- 
ous. rhere arc twcmyiieeven species, all 
amona the hir^t oniaments of our gardens 
about four of foem, ui thoif lunplssi state, aie 
nativm of mir own Couniiyi foe rest den>f 
their htnh ftum wafiwcr dimtns tlie hepa- 
ticas, pulsiKiUas, or pasquodlowers, and ant^ 
nionoWm, are alt included mthejpresept ar- 
rangcmeui of this genus Several of the species 
are used medicnullv, especially a Kepaiua un- 
liei foe pharmaceutic nameof Hep atic a k o- 
which we, a nemorma unfor that oi 
Ha g A NOV JLVS a Laos, which set, and a pra- 
tcnsisuiidcrthatofPvasATitLANicaiCANs, 
which see, 

ANl'MONOIDFb See Anemons 

ANEMObPl HMOS In botany S^Uok- 

TERIA 

ANLMOJ ('OPE, IS sometmics ns«l lo cIl- 
nolc a machiiK invented to foretcl tht changes 
of foe wiml, or weather , and somelimeb loi ,in 
instnnneni shewing l>y an index what the pre- 
sent direction ot the wind 18 Of thw latier 
sort. It seenuv Was that used by the ancients, 
•ind dcscrdied hy Vitim lus, and wc hate 
many oi them at present m large or public 
buildings, where an index withiomde a room 
or hall points to the name of the q nailer fiom 
whence tlie wind blows wilhout, which is 
simply effteted by coimecung an index to the 
lower end of the sjamlle of a wcathu-cock 
The term anemoscope has likewise been 
used bf Stone ami otlieis, to denote what is 
now commonly called an hxgrouieUr 
ANi ?s('E'PH \I Oils (rVfyxcftaXo , froul 
ft puv and ike ham ) Biatnlcss 

lioiu without bum'^ 

ANE'Nr pup (Scotch dialect ) 1 Con- 
cerning, iboul a Over against, opposite to 
AMLpI IHV'MJA (from » priv and •»<- 
d($n e ) Loso of appetite 
ANES r Ihe spires or beards of com 
A'NESIS (from io relax ) A remis- 
sion 0r iclaxation of a difoase or symptom 
A'i^ET The herb dill sU Axxthvai, 
of which It IS d contraction 
ANE'THUM Ddl a genua of the class 
and order pentaudria diayma Fniut ovate, 
sinnewhat compressed, striate, pends involute, 
entire There are foret species i* a, gravco** 
leiM, 2 a. segetum , both iMitiveauf Spam and 
Portugal 3 a. ffomculuni, or fonnel, a na- 
tive oi our oyrn chfoi 

The seeds of foe a. gkaveolens, wtudfi is also 
foiiod by culuvatiott m FjikIoikI, am diiected 
fur use by the London atnci Edmbuigb pha^ 
maeppeuMat foey have a moderately waefo# 
puimot tnite, and an hvomaiic, but aickly 
sinell There » aaessmtUttl oil, and adiitilM 
wafer, pmfptsdfromt^ which arogsventa 
6 aiifomt c^cs arid dyspepm They Sm also 
secrrtwtt of milk* * 
AWtJiUpM* (MirsiiBn. asiwayrK Cr^ 


^ A 

ip ilkliRial^ 

m artery m ^Umim rnnktui hy 

Tlitre «UF^ isk^m ppkmp^m anc^ninsm l Hie 
true mppmmm vim»in» whioit an^ 

«wei» IQ andl it known hy 

the tumoor^ £ The 

eporitaiaattin^^ Whtch 

18 a ^eotfiMition or hlocid m the cidlular mm** 
btaiie ffdm n fiklptared m^ di The mncme 
arnmmmt anehmma viitcosum whkhwat 
i^m <le$etiM by Dr Hunter Itoconre 
H heti tlie brodhial artery is punetured ui o^pen** 
111^ a vein: the blood then rus^ into 
vein, which becomes varicose Anmbma 
may liappen m any prt of the body> easeep 
the latter species, which can only take place 
where a ^ ein runs over an artery 
A'NEURISJVI A SPURIUM See Awan. 

RISM 

A^mrorisma yaricosom SeeANEC- 
rism 

A'neurisma verum See Ahxuri^m 
ANL'W ad (from a and nno ) 1 Over 

agauia^ another time (Prtav) 2 Newly, in 
a new manner iliasers) 

ANFRA'CrUOtJS a (aft/ractus, Latin ) 
Winding mazy, full of turnings and wind** 
mg passages (Ray) 

ANFRA^CTDOUSNhSb s (froma^oc- 
tuous ) Fulness of windings and turnings 
ANGARI, ui antiquity, public couriers 
appinted to carry messages By the Persians 
these were callea astandwy by the Greeks 

nfupoJwjuioT 

ANGARIA, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
public serv)ce> imjxiaed on the provincials, 
which cdnaisted in providing horses and car* 
ria^ for the convwance of military stores, 
and othtT uubhe burdens 
ANGElOTOIVIY {an^€lato 1 ma, oyy»u>Tw- 
p«, from ayynvti a vesstl, and vi/xvtu, to mi ) 
Ihe dfbsection ol the bloi^-vcssels of an ani- 
mal bo^ , alsptlieopcningof avem oranarter) 
ANGEIO^OMlbT (iropnongcnjfowv ) A 
person skilled in tlie course of the vessels, or 
who can accuiately dissect tliem 
ANGEL, a spiritual mteUigeUt substance, 
the itrst in rank 'nid diginw among created 
bemgs) The word angel is Greek, and signi- 
fies R messenger, the Hebrew *iKbu signihu the 
same thing The angels are in Daniel (chap 
IV ver 13 , to^) callw awi, or watchers, from 
their vigibmce fw the same reason they are, 
in the remaias we have of the prophecy attn* 
huted^to^ocli, named which word 
imports the same m Greek — ^Angels, there-* 
fom, in ihe proper signification of the word> do 
nht impon the nature of any being, Igit only 
the olkee th which they ate appointed, espe* 
W Way of mesedge or intercourse be- 
tweentGod andhiacmmres, in which sense 
thnyltum ladkd oi God, who 

40 and mnustering fpmts sfent 

for& ta^^tnlnttter for ihm who mm be beiiai ^ 
of^lVatibcv ThefcdulRaieswchbeingsaswe-' 
Raft 0 m i% mnmn pmmmt «ub* 
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stances, invisible, and imperceptible to our 
senses, endued whh understanding and power 
sUpetfOrlO human nature, created by 

God, and anbiedti to hliaas the Supreme Be- 
ings munstemyto his chvme providence m 
the gomimijiolol ih^^WfMdd by Im ap^ximt- 
ment, and moiee^flRcially aite.amg the affairs 
of mankind, is a fully attested by 

Scripture, that doubted Nay, 

the existence of such ii^w«d»ie beings was ge- 
nemily acknowlecked by dxo andeht heathens, 
though uuder mffoMiit appeUatijitms the 
Gtre^ calied them dmmpmi, me< Romans 
genu,^r hires Eptetirus adihilbtdl their ex- 
istence, but dented their oRceoistiig any control 
over other existences (See <5ood^ Lrfe of 
Lucretius ) The belief however of imddie in* 
teliigences mflueliciug the affairs of the world, 
and serving os ministers or interpreters between 
God and man, ts almost as extensive as the 
belief of a God> Imving seMom, so fkraswe 
know> been called in question by those who 
had any religion at kH 

Angel is hkewise a title given to bishops 
of several churches In dus Sense is St Paul 
understood by some authors, where he says, 
Women ought to be covered in the church, 
becausa of the angeir The bishops of the 
seven chutohes of ^Ashi were, 1^ a name bor- 
rowed from thoSyi(}agdgue, called the angels of 
those ehurcljes, ' 

ANGLt, sa oommeirc^ 4m mtde of a gold- 
coin formediy Rhgbud It had 

different values nk dif^Ntittca^s it is uov^ a 
mere nominal implying ten shillings 

Its half waa^led aim^t or angklet, 
ANGEL^iSftH* lueSci^A4u* 
ANGELIC^ AirGULtOAi* i Resemblinjs* 
angels s Partakin^f iho tmijue of angels 
3 Bclongiug to angais^ ^ 

Angseic Angelica Testib, 

among our anceslprs,^ was a mkmkgfh garment, 
which laymen on A hdbit their 
death, diat th^ might have jbeueih'bf the 
prayer** of the monks It was fheui call- 
ed angelical, because WRre^^eimd waMi 

who by these prayers amhiSe sahi^lihccuihe^ 
bant S 

ANGELICA (so calldd froto hi aupumed 
angelic virtues ) la botaqy,, r genui or the 
class and order pentandria' d^gynia Frmt 

roundish, solid, mth thtod^^^ cac)lji side, 
calyx five-tooth^, corofs ur^vm, in- 
curved , styles reflected speckib ^ 

Europe and Atnerica } of 
mgelW, garden angelicir^ Uitd Rr ^ 

wild angdica, are common 
or meadows The loota'fftbhfiifiit A 

fragraht, ggweablc 

pu%mt taste Th«^ i SMs 

which are also directed w 
possess > the same mbl^glt Sht' hn in** 

ielror degree aebmatic and 

eari^native A by the 

confehtiOncfS of ^ extremcl> 

agreeable to the only 

by of kphit extracts 
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the whole of the virtues of the plant , water 
but very little, exccpiing mdbtillauon, during 
which a small portion ol vc pungent cssentid 
oil 18 obtained IHie secoml species mdigwiioub 
to our country, or a sylves^tns, poss^cwes 
ainuUr properties to the ganieii species, but m 
a much mitnor degree* It is only used when 
the latter cannot be obtained Hie seeds, 
powdered and put into the Italr, kill hce 

ASGEXlCAtK»^ SccAraLIA 

ANOLJ^iCALNLhS s Excellence more 
Ulan human 

ANGLLICI, an ancient order of knights, 
instituted in ligl, by IsactUs Angchis hlauus 
Comnenus, emperor ot CoiistmUnople Ihcj 
were diudcd into three classes, hut all under 
direction of one grand m istcr 1 he first were 
called torquati, from a collar which they wore, 
-umI these were fifty in number The second 
were called the kmghls of justice, and were 
ccclesnstics And the third were called knights 
«iervitors 

ANGELI'TS^CORTFX The tree from 
which tins bark ts procured is a native of Gre- 
nada It }m bjeen reconunended an authU- 
miutiC tor ciiddren 

ANGELiriE# Angehtca, in ecclesiasticil 
lustory, certain Ghmtians, thus denominated 
from AngeUvm, the name of a place in Ale x- 
Awdria, where tireir assemblies were held 
TJiey made their first ap|>earaiice in tjhc time of 
the emperor Anastaatus, and pope bymmachus, 
about the ytfar of Chmt 41)4 The distinguish 
iwg tenets of the Ann^htie were, that the 
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sever il persona Of tfieTnnity had no distinct 
essence, substance, or dei*‘y, but only a sub 
sisicnce or deny m common, dr indivisible 
among them 

ANXfELO IBUOlJ^AROTI (Michael), a 
famous artist, was bom m 1474, at the ca^^tle 
of Chiusi, ol Atl/7o, uiTus- 

catiy bhewiiOg ati early mchnatvon for de- 
sigiimg, be jpul ««4er Domnuco Ghirlan- 
daio, under wrnom he made a very npid 
progress, hmshed bis studies, he was 

jUikcn under the patron^ige of Lorciuo dc Me- 
Aici, but When the tmublcs broke out at hio- 
ftnci , he removed to Jiolocna Angelo made 
AU. exqul^le statue of C upid, which he cirntd 
40 RoiniOi and hnvins broke oft o of the 
tewted It m a place that w as soon to be 

AimIIi* auft ^ ^^1.1 



sevegral other towns and castles of the same 
name iii ItaK 

ANGELvtATRlA, the superstitious wor- 
ship, Or adorauon of angels 
^ ANGElOT, in commerce, a small, fat, 
rkh sort of cheese, brought from Normandy 
A'NGEIl r* (from au^er, S^tx ) a 
Uneasiness upon receipt of any injury, with a 
purpose of revenge (AocAe) 2 Pam, or 
smart of a sore (ImpU) 

Anger, viewed $$ a passion, dhat is, as refer- 
ring to the first impression, in which we are 
passu c, or the impression preceding the evter- 
inl signs, which constitute the emotion, may 
be coiisidcrt I as a paintn! sensation of a hc\t- 
ing, irriuting mturc It !«» an irksome stimn- 
Jiis, by which thcantmil spirits are troubled, 
ind uolently ngitated Wlicre the injury ip- 
pears great, to tdly unprovoked, too recent or 
sudden for the mind to call up niotncs of rc 
Htraint, whtn surprise at recenina an olknte 
from a quarter tht most remote from expect- 
ation, or astonishment at bisc uid ungiautul 
returns for ht nchts conferred, accon'pm^ the 
first inipni ( of pission, an ardeit dcsiifre of 
revenge is imiiicdiaul) excited Ihe iinagirn- 
tion runs over e\eij circiunstance of aggrava- 
tion, depicts the ofFcnct as i crime of the mo t 
atroc lOQB n iturc , and vtngc anre is denounced 
against the aggressor, as an ir dispens«ible obli- 
giuon of lusticc, and as a reUibutiun due to tlie 
violited laws ol inoiiluj, of lionoiu, or of 
gratitude The < motions stnkingl\ r ornspond 
with this state of mind 1 he'cor|)oreal sjstcni 
immcdntelv as umes itlitudcs and appear- 
atices caJeidited to itk^juie tlu oflcudcr with 
terror Iht connteinnoc reddens, the eyes 
flash indignant firt, ind the whole ispect 
speaks horror, musovilxr slicngth is abundant- 
ly increased, and powtis of exertion are ac- 
quind, unknown to cooler moments This 
new appetite for revenge gams the asc endency, 
not only over e\cr^ ronsukration of compas- 
sion, but of person d sifcty, and impels to 
dangerous encounters, totally regardless of the 
danger In some instanees, ai\ apprehension 
of dreadful consequences, a kind ot presage of 
the mischief that maj possibly ensue, and be- 
come the subject of future regret, mtermixis 
fear with the paroxysms of anger , and a pallid 
tremour unites with symptoms peculiar to 


found, was sold to wrath, or accompanies the first tokens of n 


last 
Uie last, 

41e dw4 at 

mice 


fin^ antique, but our artist 
Dlacy, by shewing the arm 
kept for the purnosc As a 
ss very sublune ihougU some 
he was incornparabh m 
l^ljc of colouriug Ills 
ic Crueifixgnif and the 
rijimtieht tiavelkr says of 
It hm bipod was 
mw w?5 rcii 
mi b4$ 



V enge 

Angpr IS deservedly placul apirmgthe mod 
vHilent emotions From its Ungmernabh 
excesses (seeR \ge), it has almost appropnaicd 
ta itself the term jiasBion When the parox- 
yains of anger are e?^cessive^ tlte subject is deaf 
to the most cogent rmm% or to the most pp- 
thetic repmtentatioimi pf the misdtud it may 
ocoasum . being wpi^ked ijp ta a degree of 
phrem^y hc^l^iy vM^hc^tes & adage Ira hre* 

* White uiKter tlie influence of this 
» wc incensed pcrji9ni;i afieu 


tnrbuleut i ^ ^ 

imagines tli^t be is sbtely actuated by the purest 
love of eq^utty, mi arde^tt desire to i|dmwi»tcr 


^justice, thofwgfjtat thp mstapt he ^*9' 
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fating the ch< t*ites of compasaion, m the perpci- 
tration ot the niobt atrocious deeds It is 
ohber\abIc, that bOtrow and fear, though they 
ma) bo tlio result ot cuipxble condiictj or even 
cnniiiiaiitv* arc calculated to excite our com* 
passiou The anguish maniicstul by the sub* 
Ject, c ills aloud for our syirip.ithj but angti, 
though It 18 a painful emotion, ixcites 06 sym- 
pathy, unless WL suppose the subject to be 
insane In cases where we acknowledge the 
pjovocation has been \cry great, our sjmjiathy 
18 transferred to the objecr of resenttrieiit, 
prompting us to act is mc(JiUor«, and exert all 
our influence to mitigate or avert tlic punish- 
ment to which he lb exposed Cugan ou the 
Passions, p 111 

Collirts s stiiKinj^ DR tore of Anger in his fine 
oOc on the Pisuous, i is below 
Next Anger rush d, his eyes on fire 
In hglirniugs own d his secret stings, 

In one rucK cTi-^h he struck the lyrt. 

And swept with Ku ned hand the strings 
lijshoji Butler vC y ^u^tly obsenes, that an- 
ger is far from being at all times a selfish 
pisbion, since it is naturally excited by injuries 
offered to othtrs as well is to ourselves, and 
w IS designed bj the Author of Nature not 
only to exciU iis to ict vigorously in defending 
ourselves fiom evil, but to interest ns in the 
defence or rescue ol the injuied and helpless, 
aTid to raise us above the fear of the prbud and 
iiuj^hty oppressor lienee therefore the pre- 
cept, ** Be ye angry ind sin not Anger 
becomes sinnil, however, and Contradicts the 
rule of seiiptuie, when it is conceivetl upon 
slight and inadequate provocations, when its 
motives '^re low and selfish, or when conti- 
nues long It is then contrary to the amiable 
spirit of (huitj, which “ suflereih long, and 
IS not easil , prov oked * Hence these other 
prijetpts, “ I et evciy man be slow to anger, 
and, “ Let not the sun. gp down upon jour 
wrath 

ToA'ngfr m a (from tlic noun ) I To 
provoke, to enrage (CVarcnrfow) 2 To make 
painful {Bacon) ' 

A'NGERLY ad In an angry manner 
{Sha'>^pcare) 

ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, feasts ce- 
lebrated at Rome in honour of Angeron i, the 
goddess of silence and patience 
” angers,’ an ancient town of France, m 
the late province of Anjou, anil the episcopal 
town of the department of Maine and Loise 
It contains about 30000 inhabitants Lat 47 
30 N lion 0 36W 
ANGHIEI^A, the capital town of a county 
of the same name, of Milan, in Italy IaiI 
4^5 4!^N Lon B 40 E 
ANGIGLCPSSUS* fmrawykvxn, 

a jteofc ahd the tun^te ) A person who 

siatometa, or labours under a psettisUius 
" A^OILDUM, In our old writers, 
aShnptc gild, that w, the simple value of the 
other thing 

ANGFNA (ongifid, from siraB* 

gfc r & often attended with a sense 
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of Strangulation ) A sore iliroat See 
KANGHE 

Angi'KA pfiCTORTS ^)ncope mginosa 
An extremely dangerous disease, which stucs 
those who are subject to it, when walking, 
with a very painful sensation m the breast, 
threatening immediate sufTocitioii, and often 
inducing syncope , but the moment they stiiid 
still all the uneasiness vanishies A few 
months after the disease has taken place, the 
fits will not ccasi instantaneously on standing 
still, and they t ikc plice m almost all situa- 
tions, Sitting still, or abed, as well as when 
w liking about ITie duration Of the paroxysm 
IS uncertain at first, it goes off on being still, 
it then continues some time after with great 
palpitation of thcheirt, and, at length, does 
not leave the patient for some hoitrs It fre- 
quently happens that persons cite soon after the 
attack of a fit , but cases are related where it 
induced some other disease which terminated 
in lingering illness In all cases the seat of 
pain IS ibout the sternum and heart, and vtry 
frequently there is d fixed pain in the left arm, 
near the insertion of the deltoid muscle The 
nroximite cause of this disease is not known 
Ossification of the coronary arte ties of the heart, 
and accumulation of fat about that organ, the 
mediastinum, pericardium, ind diaphragm, 
have been observed m those who have clied 
under the disease, and at times a preternatural 
cominumoatton between the xig^t and lefr 
ventricles of the heart 

ANGIO'GRAPHY s (from «yr.ioy and 
) A description of vessels m the human 

Doay 

ANGKyLOOy {dnglologlHf, wyyaoXayttce, 
from ayywoY, a vessd^ and >n 7 cc> a duamtse ) 
The doctrine of the vessels of the human body 
See An atomy 

ANGIOMOKOSPE^MOUS « (from 
<tyAi9v, povo and c<rr(gp<i( ) Such plants as have 
but one single seed m the seed-pod 

ANOIO'PTERIS In botany, a genus of 
the cla«»s and order ciyptogamia fihees, thus 
characterued , fructification oval, sessile, in a 
line near the margin of the frond. Bj^roximatc 
m a double row , one celled Only one species 
of this fern has hitherto beett traced 
ANGIOSPE^RMIA The name nf the 
second order iti the class didynamit of the 
I mn^an system It is so called, because the 
seeds, are inclosed m a vess^, 

or capsule in opposition to the firstt'orner, 
gymno^rhua, which has naked seeds ' 
angle AKGut^us, m geomi^tfyi, the 
o|)ening, or mutual mclinatiou, of two llnea, 
or of two or more planed, kfieetitig in a point 
called thfe vertex, or angufer pdint 
The most general divisma of an^es is, mto 
plane, spherical, and solid ^ ^ 

A plume, i'ecttlmeul AtigUl h the tnclmation 
of tvVo straight hues to one another, which 
meet together, but ard nV tU ^aame straight 
hne ^ 

Spherical Ang$e^M ah formed on tlie 
surface of a sphbte W Iheinterscctiou of tw <• 
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great rircle^j or^ it is the mclioation of the 
pknes of the tv^Q great ciieles 
The measure ot a spherical is tlie arc 
of ^ great circle of the sphere jimetcepted (g.- 
tween the two planes which fomh the afigk> 
and which cuts the said planer right an« 
Bor their prqpenie«i, ^ «ee SrHaAfi, 
%piii^iLiCAt> and SrtteiarcAt TaiooKO- 
MBTltV > 

Sohd Jnglif u ihf mnluel inclmatioin of 
more than two ptanesf or pkho angim, meet- 
mg to a point* and not contauied in the same 
nkne, hke (ho angles or coriters of solid 
tKxlies 

Cin\ 1U5 and some other authors have assert- 
ed, that those solid angles are equal whtth are 
contained by the same number of plane angles 
that arc equal mene another* each toearh out 
this IS a mtstah^* for Dr blmaon baa shewn m 
the notes to hia valuable edition of Snclid & 
Elements* ibat there may mmunerable solid 
angles all unequal to one another, which are 
cacn oi* t^them eof|tatned by the same plane 
angles damo^.ln the ^me order Solid 
angles^ tqdm paagmWtes of a very pecu- 
liar kind^ itjp irtebe mfnijlfted for not admit- 
ting of that aeic^fate oojjiparison, one with 
another, which is eOn^mpn m the other sub- 
jects m geome^^ It camiol* for epunple, be 
said of one selm ai^* thUjt It IS the half* or die 
double of enoth^aDlbil mt did any ge 
ometer ms ^he problem of 

bisecting a given jgngle. In fact, no 
multiple, or snh^mmp^ of such an angle 
can be tmn*^ and we|iave no Hray of expound- 
ing, even Mi the oas^s, ratio which 

one of thiUo lo this respect, 

therefore, a sobd hipn^ mStn from every other 
magnitude tb^ l^die^il^eotof matliematical 
leosdomg, aUW^jWbfoh miye tins common 
aub-multiplcb of 
tbem n^ b^folwr W4ao not here enquire 
what is^m 4llis anomaly , but ir is 

obvious qrf It* our knowledge 

of the bafiN^MP prOperties.of such angles can 
^evet ^ q|;t<mded, and thnt our rea- 

^ isrmiig (hem nmat be chiefly con- 
rdatioti of the plane angles hy 
are contained Having premiscrl 
I dPnitions and remarks, we now 
OHpe that are more particular, 
t^liittenUon chiefly to plane aU- 

pmitbrncs denoted, or named, 
Si the angular point, 
pL 19 and soiiie- 
ugalw'iys thst of 
The former me- 
I aude has the 
ts neces- 

dont^ 
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dfothigtthlied by the ratio cf tfie 
a^s whfch shbtend them to the whoh cir^ 
cumforencefof^tiie circle , or by the number of 
degrees eemtuiujed’ tn the arc D £ by which 
are measured,> to 36o, the munber of 
dt^es m the wMe' encumferenoe of the 
circle Artd thus an angle is taid to be of so 
many degrees, as are Contoaned m the arc 

D £ 

Hence it mattx^s not wMh what radiua the 
arc iedescrihed> by which an angle is mea- 
sured, when grmtor smalh at A D* or A d, or 
any othw for the arcs D £, d c , bemg simi- 
lar, have the same ratio as their respeckue 
hidii or circuinferences, and therefore they 
contain die same number of degrees Hence 
it f[>lJows, that the quantity or magnitude of 
the angle remmns still the same, though ;; 
legs be ever so much increased or cUmmished 
And thus, in similar hgures, the like &t corre- 
sponding mgles are equal 

T/if fahng or measunvg of Angles, is au 
operation of great use and extent in survcvmg 
navigation, astronomy, &c The instruments 
efaaeuy used for this ])urpQ8e are ^}ua- 
UEAMTS, Slxtants, Octants, Tuto- 
1101.17 ES, CracUMFEREni E&S, &.C fot the 
description nnd use of which, <iee the respcc- 
tn e irticles in this Dictionaiy For measuring 
the quantity of an angle on paper, M de 
Lagny gave, in the Memoirs of the Koval 
Accidemyof Sciences, a new and \ery ingeni- 
ous method, which we shall describe under 
the article Gon iometra 

Angles, with regard to the form of ihur 
legs, are dnided into rectilinear, curvilinear, 
and mixed 

Angle, rectilinear, or light lined, is that 
whose legs are both right lines 

Angle, curinhmar, is that whose legs are 
both of them curved 

Angle, mtxt, or f linear, ts that, on^ of 

whose Sides is a right line, and the other a 
cimt 

With regard to their quantity* angles are 
agiin dii ided into right, and oblique, acuie^ 
and obtuse 

Right angle, is that which is fdrmckd by one 
line [wrpendicular to another, or that which 
1 $ subtended by a quadrant of a circle as the 
angle ABC (ng 14 ) Therefore, the n easure 
of a ngjit angle is a quadrant of a cilNlc,or , 
and consequently aU right angles ofe equal to 
each other 

Ohhoue mgle^ if a common name for an) 
angle tnat is not A ihgbt and is cither 
acute or obtuse ^ v 

Acuh emgk, is is a 

nght angle, astheaifl^DB&tf 0g 14^ 

Ohtuee ungfo, m tbnf wbsbb h greater iha^ a 

right on^c* osEBC fig 44 nl n* 

Angles iitidHEmgpkhcd^tnpegttrd to their 
situation telattMy to each o^cr» Jnio conti- 
guotis* adtaceiu^ op|H!)siejiSfi and alter- 

nate " 

Canttg^t H^lee, am sUch os bi^] file 
same vciteK^ and Ana kg eornmon so 




ANGLE 

ABD 14 ) wbitillluivtk AB com- an the reciOTOcal subdnpJicate ratio of the clia* 
iDon meters HM| BN^ And hence the circular 

Adjacent at^lest ar^ tboseof which a Irg of angle of contact may be dn idc?d, by descnbnig 
the one prodooed forms a lOg of the other as intermediate mt0 any number of pirt8« 

the angfes and B6C^ (fig 12 > which and m any pmpoition And if, instep of 

have the legs A£ ttnd Efi in a straight line circles, tlie taannm he parabolas, and the point 
Hence adjacent an^ are supplements ibo each of oontact H tWeOtnhmttveAeic of their axes , 
other, making together 160^, or two right the aog^ of eoiitaetvN^uld then be reciprocally 
angles in the subduplicate ratio of their parameters 

VcrHcal Of epponte angies, are siteh as have But in such elliptimd and hypetbolicai angles 
their legs mutuallycontmuations of eaOh other of contact, these will be iOclptocalW in the 
as CEA and BED, or CEB and ABDi (fig snbduplicate of the ratio compounded of the 
IS ) Vertical or opposite angles ate alwa^ mtios of the parameters, amf the transverse 
equal to each other as AED^zGEB aices See HuttoiVs Dictionary, and Mac- 

Altcrnaie angles t are ihosL madt on the op~ laurmsFlux \ol 11 p 473**474 
posite sides of a line cutting two parallel lines Angles, in mechanics 1 Angle of direc- 
bee Alternate angles txon, is th it comprehended between the hues 

Angle at the centre of a circle^ is an angle of direction of two conspiring forces S Angle 
in a circle, whose vertex is in the centre of of elevation, is that which is compreheo£d 
tkit circle; as AEG, fig 1 pi id between the line of direction, and any plane 

Angle ut the periphery, or t« a segment, is in upon whicli the projection is made, whether 
angle wlio&e vertex is in the pe^hery, and its horizontal or oblique 

legs two chords of the circle Thus AB, BC , Angle a/* tncidence, in optics, the angle which 

are two chords of tlie circle ABCD, (fig 1 ) a ny of light makes with a perpendicular ta 
making an angle B at the periphery, which is that point of the surface of at^ medium on 
called an angle tn a segment which it falls, though it is sometimes uikIov- 

1 his angle is always equal to half the angle stood of the angle winch it makes with the 
at the centre, standing upon the same arch surtace itself 

Also, all angles in a segment, standing upon now generally means the 

tlie same arch, are equal to one another Thus angle which a ray of light, refiracted by any 
the angles AJ^, AGC, AbC, are eoual, md medium, makes with a pei^ndiCular to that 
are each equal to half Uie angle AhC at the point of tlie surface, on wh&h it was incident, 
centre but his sometimes bedn understood of the angle 

If the nght line AB (fig 13 pi 18 > touch which it makes with the sur&ceof the refraet- 
the circle in C, and the chord CD be drawn, mg medium itself It is a Constant law of 
then will the angle ACD be equal to any angle refraction that the ratto of the sines of inci> 
Cl D, made in the segment DEC dence and refraction; it a fixed ratio, whatever 

W hen the arch is a semicircle, the angle be the obliquity of the incident ray, the media 
will l>e a right angle Ihus if the areh ABC remaining See REifttACTlOK 
(hg 1$ ) be a semicircle, the angle ABC will Angle m ushanamy As angles of comm 11 - 
bc a right angle Wherfit is gieater than a tation, elongation, paralhctic angle, &c See 
semicircle, the angle will be acute, but when Commutation, Elovcation, ficc 
less, it will be obtuse Angle at the sun, the angle under winch tlie 

Angle oj contact, is that made by a curve distance of a planet from the ecliptic appears at 
luxe and a tan^nt to it,ait the point of contact, the sun 

as the angle IHK (fig 11 pi 12 ) It is proved Angle of obliquity of the echptic See 
by Euclid, that the angle of contact between Eci iptic, and Obliouitv 
a right line and a circle, is less than any right- Angle of longitude, the angle which the 
Imtd angle whatever, though it does not circle of a star longitude makes With the mc- 
therefore follow that it is of no magnitude or ndian at the pole oi the ecliptic 
quantity This has been the subiect of great Angle qf the rhumb, m navigation See 
disputes amongst e^metricians, in which Pe- Rhumb, and LAXODnoMtC^ 
letarius, Clavius, Ihcquet, Wallis, fire bore a Angles, in fortification, are undeixtood of 
considerable share, Pclctanus, Ozanam, and those formed by the several tines used mfortify- 
Wsdlis contending that U is no angle at all, ing, or making a place defensible 
against CWnus, who n^itly a^rts that itis These are of two sorts, real, and imagma#i^ 
not absolutely nothing in itself, but only of no —-Real angles are those wHtob actually suh#t 
inagHitude in comparison with a nght-lmed and appear mihe works— *SUch are the fiahk^ 
aoSe,. being a qhanuty of a different kind or angle, the angle of the epaUle, angle of tfo 
na^e, as a hnem respect to a surface, or a ilank,^ mid ri^termg emgte of file cmitller- 
surfiice 111 respect to a stdid, ficc And since scarp — *Iinamna}y, or Occult an|^, are those 
lus tune, ^ has been proved by sir 1 Newton, which arc only subservient to coiMhictfon, 
and oklm, that angles of contoct can be com- and Viduch subsist m more w feftification 

pared to each other, thomrh not to nghtdined is diaWn —Such alt tlto the centre, 

angles, and what ate the proportions which angle of the polygon^ saiiant 

they bear to each other Thus, the circular an^e of the cOuiipi^tXht|ft * 
anglai0fcontoi|t IHK, IHL, are toeach other Angleof, or a/, ffoceNtre/iX the angle formed 
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nt the centre of the polygon, by two radu drawa 
lK>in the centte to two adjacent angles* and 
<^uhtended by a sute of it, as the angle ACB, 
ih^ 2 pi 13 ) Xhis IS found bv dividin 
o(}0^ hy the number of sides m tne regula 
polygon 

Angle of the poly^otif. is the dngle intercepted 
between two siacb ot the polygon^ as DAB, or 
ABE Tins is the supplement of the angle at 
the centre, and is therefore found by subtract- 
ing the angle C from 180 decrees 
Anglr of the Manglt, is half the angle of 
the polygon , a** CAB* or CB A * and is thcre- 
iore half the supplement of tlic angle 0 at the 
centre 

^ngle of the I asti&n, is the angle FAG made 
by the two f lets of the bastion And is other- 
wise c<ilUd the flanked ingle 
Dimint'ihed angles is the angle BAG made 
bj the of the exterior sidt of the jxily- 

gon w ith the fact AG of the b islion 
Angle of the Curtin^ or <f the Jlanky is the 
angle GHl made bt tween the curtm ‘incl the 
flank 

Angle of the epaulej or shoulder^ la the angle 
AGIi made by the flank and the face of the 
bastion 

Angle of the tenntiley or exterior Jlanking 
Hngle, IS the angle A KB made bv the t\\ o ia> nat 
lines of defence, or the facts of two b istioiis 
produced 

Angle if the ooitntitfrtPtirpy is the angle made 
by the two sides of the t?oanterscarp, meeting 
before the middle of the cortm 
Anglcy flanking mward, is the angle made 
by the flanking Ime With the curlm 

Angle formng the flank, is that consisting 
ot one flmk and one demigorge 

Angle forming the faee, is that composed of 
one flank and One face 

Angle of the moah t3 tiiat made before tat 
ciirtin, where I1 13 mteraeoted 

He^ntmag,! W fe^entrani angle, is that 
whose vertek is tarntd inwards, t >w ards the 
place, a&H or 1 

SaiiaxU, or sartmt angle, is tliat turned out- 
wards advancing its point towirds the field, 
as A or G 

X}iad aMle, n a re-entering angle, which is 
not flanked or defended 

A^NGiLtE s {angel, German ) x\n instrn- 
meul to ts^e flth* consisting of a rod, a line, 
and ahai^fPape) 

^ ^ <from the noun ) I To 
flih Wlin a rt^|iaiid hook (f Falter) 2 To 
Uy 10 some insinuating aniiirts 

{Skd^are) 

Amm^WmaSB Excn^rinc^stowhich 
coWs kre subjoc^ Chiefly about the dbrlomen 
They are comm^ly lignifs^matoiis, MimctmiM 
with abroad aiid ^letimes hanging from 
a pedicle iijsfly ri|i»oved by ex- 

ciaiou on theirliijt^^iil^ , and even after- 
words if of ibue df^iption* by passing a 
t igfai Mm: of the pedicle If 

the W hvoSd u should 
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A^NGliE^ROD s {angel roede, Duteh ) 
The stick to which the fisher s line ind hook 
are hung {Adduon) 

A'NGlER i^LopHius 
A^NGLbR « (from angle ) He that fishes 
with an {Dry den) 

ANGL]^* an ancient German nation, ori- 
ginally a branch of the Sucvi after various 
migrations they settled in that part ot Denmark 
which IS still called Angel, and of which 
blensburg is the capital lo this nation the 
Briti!>h ambassatlors applied, when soliciting 
succours against tlu Scots and Piets Plie 
Angles, therefore, came oyer in greater num- 
bers than any other Saxon nation , and accord- 
ingK h id the honour of gn mg the innit of 
Aiip.lii to Fnt^l ind 

AMGLLSL\, or A NGLFsEY (isk of,) is 
tilt most western county of North A\ ales 1 1 
was uncienth eallul Mona and was the scat ot 
the Druids Itcontuns ibout 200 000 acres, 
nearly 5000 of which arc uncultivated It is 
dwidcd into b hundreds, having 74 p inslies, 2 
market tow ns, ind about 34000 persons 1 his 
county IS fcitilc, abounding in corn, cattle, 
fish, and fowl 

IJiks island once formed i part of the mam 
1 uid of W 1 he c hit f town is Bciumari 

Ihe grtaUst cuiiosity which Auglesci cm 
hoist, and the chief source of its wciltb is the 
Pans mountain, the name of which is most 
probably derived from the old Welsh word 
Praos, signifying ‘^biass, which might 
easily be corrupted into Pans i he copper- 
mines m this part of the island are supposed to 
have been known and worked by the Romans 
llie mine of this mountain is considerably 
more than i mik in circumference, and, on 
an ivcrigc, 1300 men arc const intly employed 
in It It his the singular advantage of being 
worked in the open air, a circumstance which 
expedites the 1 ihour, and secures the health of 
those tb it arc employ cd 
ANGLIA I VSJ m h/stor), one of the 
kingdom'' of the Iltptaichy, founded by the 
Angles tint laiulid on the eastern coasts of 
Britain It contuned tlie two counties of 
Norfoll and Suflolk, with pan of Cambndge- 
hirc Ethelb^rt, the last soycieign of tni 
kingdom, was murdered, Ofta, king of 
Altrcia, 111 702 iftcr which East Anglia w w 
united with Meicia 

ANGI IC ANAS GUTTiC Sec Gott;f 
VNGLK ISM s {irom Anglu’^yLu ) An 
English idiom (Milton) 

ANGLIC US SUDOR {fronyinglta, Ena- 
1 md, and sudor, swe^t ) Tl'he sweating sick- 
ness, a disease once sporadic to Englishmen, 
or endemic to the country, but now no longer 
in existence 

ANGI INC, the art of catching fishes by 
rods, hooks, and lines , accom]iaiiied often with 
floats and other tackle, of diflerent construction, 
with baits natural or artificial, according to the 
season of the year and tlie fish intended to be 
caught I he species of fishes which chicflj 
enaage the attention of the anisler are breanu 
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«:hub, barbel, smelt, salmoti, g^ayhiig, gudgeon, 
bleak, dace, roach, perch, pope, carp, tench, 
trout, pike, eel In illustration of Uie sOund- 
inga, seasons, baits, and floats, see the t^tbic in 
the next page 

For the rod, Uie hazel, and especially the 
cob-nut, affords the best, straightcst, ahd mdst 
taperii>g wood, which should be cut about 
Christmas, and not used iiU duly seasoned 

The rod should generally consist of three or 
four parts, dunmtshing in size with nicety, but 
with their approximating ends exactly fitted to 
each other wnethtr glued together, so as to 
form one insepirablc piece, or feruled so as to 
slide into each other at will To preserve it 
from moisture, and especially, to maintain its 
elasticit\ , it should be varnialiul with scraj^ed 
caoutchouc or Indian rubber, dissolved in lin- 
seed oil, w ith a moderate proportion of seed or 
she II lac, apj Ind with a camel-hair pencil 
Tlic silnion rod, all but the whalebone top, is 
usually made of asih, as being the lightest 
wood but soniclimes, the rod for general 
purposes IS composed of diftcrent woods , the 
but bcuig ot yellow deal, seven feet longj 
it\t I struj^lit hazel of about six fett, and 
ihcu a fitliCak piec». of finegruned y<v/, accu- 
r itciv tapered and ending m a point of wliale- 
bojjc, mt suring together about two feet 

lilt Inirs most proper for tht lint is that 
taken troni a young, nealtln, f.rty or white 
stdlion, and which is of i pile transparent 
water colour, tint from the middle of the tail 
IS best 1 hty should bt well w ishcd m water, 
and slowly dried T hoy should be ilso well 
sorted, for e\trv hair in every link should be 
ccjuallv big, round and cien, that the strength 
11 ) 1 ) bt so j)roportionatt, tha,t they will not 
brt ik singly, but all togi ihcr Sorrel, chesnut, 
or brown hiirs, how^^tr, arc best for ground 
angling, especially in muddy w'ater, as they 
ncdil) resemble the colour of the water 

bloats are of many kinds, of swan, goose, 
Muscoiy duck, and porcupine quills Ihey 
should be so 1o<uled a just to suffer their tops to 
appear abo\ e the surface, that the ''lightest nib- 
ble may be perceiced But for heavy hshing 
with worm or minnow, acoikfloit is best, 
w liu h IS m idc by tiking acoik free from fl iws, 
ind bomig with i small red hot iron a bole 
length vvd\’s through the ct ntre it is then to be 
t ut ac^o^s the gram with a sharp knife about two 
thiidb ot the length, and the remaining third 
t which IS the top of the float) lourided with 
it, and then neatly finished with pumice-stone, 
the whole to resemble m shape a child s peg- 
top In fishing with a float, the line should 
be 1 foot shorter than the rod if longer it is 
inconvenient when a fish is wanted to be dis- 
engaged , and the rod should be from fourteen 
to fifteen feet long, light, stiff, and so smart m 
the aprmg as to strike at the extremit) of the 
v/lnfe-bonc 

The hooks demanded in the general science 
of angling are far more dncisificd than the 
floats, and must be for the most part adapted 
to the species of fish intended to be fished for 


rhur excellence depends on their being so 
tempered as not to snap, and yet not to bend 
with the force of the fingers, 1 n choosi ng them 
those should be preferred that arc longest m 
the shank, strong, and ratlier deep in the bed , 
the point fine and straight, and as true as it 
can be set to the level oa the shank , the point 
should be sliarp, and the barb of an ample 
length When hooks are blunt a small whet- 
stone will restore tlieir sharpness much better 
than a file, which alvyajTS leatcs them rough 
andjagged 

When the angler means to fish at bottom he 
must take care to have with him a general 
assortment of tackle, independently of that 
already enumerated such as diflervnt kindb 
of lines neatly coded Up, strong single hairs, 
hooks untied of vanous sorts, as. well as hooks 
tied to bottom links of coarse and fine grmp, of 
twisted and single silk-worm gut, of hogis 
bristles, and of white and sorrel hair he must 
likewise be provided with cork and quill floats 
and' spare caps, shot split and small pistol 
bullets to pOise the floats , shoeinakei s wax m 
a piece ot leather, for the purjiosc of arming 
the hooks, silk of various sues and colours, 
recollecting that hooks for worn>-fishing and 
red-paste are usually tied on with scarlet, tliose 
for gentles w iih yellow paste , and for grubs 
with straw-coloured silk a plummet to as- 
certain the depth of tluf water when a float is 
used, a clearing-ring to disentangle the hook, 
which IS used by running it along and over 
the top of the md, and gradually down the 
line to where the hook is fast, if at a stump or 
other immoveable substance , but if it be hung 
to weeds, let the nng get below the hook, then 
pull the twine, and the ring will break the 
weeds, and thus save both line and hook In 
the former case if it do not release the liook, it 
will enable the line to be broken near to it, 
and prevent the line from being strained in any 
other part 1 he angler must also be provided 
With a sharp |jen-l iiife, pair of scutsars, small 
whelsloiit jlaruhnz net, disgorger, and light flsh^ 
biskei, pannier or creel Of coloured clothes 
green is the best to ang^e in, as the kast likely 
to excite attention among fishes, but glar- 
ing colours should by all means be avoided 
In a pond the best place tp try our sport h 
where cattle go to drink, for the harmless dis- 
turbances they are accustomed lo in such places 
the fish keep free from suspicion Deep watori 
arc preftiabie to shallow, as bung less agitated 
by wind and weather The best season for 
angling is from April to October, the 
times of the da) from three till tune m die 
moriurg, and from three till dark m the after- 
noon 4 

The annexed table cotitama a cata- 

logue of the ditereiit fishes that coftsUtuto the 
chief subiect oi anghug* the places where 
found, season, tune of depth, and 

baits We extract it Itei Damers Horal 
Sports but shall give a patticokr de- 
scription under the several names of the fishes 
that ore most celebrated for amusement 

2^ A 
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tn thr middle of March, till which time no 
tnen shouJcl catch a trout> or in April, if the 
\v Gather be dirk, or a little windy or cloudy, 
the best fishing is with the palmer worm f but 
ol this there are divers kinds, or at least of di- 
vers colours , the palmer- worm and the may- 
fly art the ground of ail fly-angling , they are 
to be thus made 

hirst, arm your hook with the line in the 
inside of it, then take your scissars, and cut as 
much of a brown mallard s feather as will make 
Its wings, having rtgard to the sire of your 
hook , lay the outmost part of your feather next 
your hook, then the point of the feather ne\t 
the shank of your hook, and hwing"0 done, 
whip It three or four times about the hook with 
the sunt silk with which your hook was arm- 
ed, and ha\ing made the silk fast, tack the 
hackle of i cod or cipon s neck, or a pkner s 
top, which IS usually better strip ofl the one 
suit of the featht r, and then take the hackle, 
silk, or crewel, gold or silver thread, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook, or below 
your arming , then take the hackle, the silver 
or gold thread and v\ ork it up to the wings, 
shifting or still reiiioving your finger, as you 
tiiin th( bilk about the hook, and still looking 
dtc\cr\ stop or turn, tliat your gold, or what 
matt rials soeicr you may nuke your fly of, lie 
right and neatly, and if you find they do so, 
when you ha\e formed the head, make all fist 
then work vour hackle up to the head, and 
make th it f ibt , and w itli i needle or pm divide 
the wing into tw'o , w ith the arming silk whin 
It ibout c ross-ways betwixt the wings, and witJi 
your ihuml) turn the point of the feather to- 
\\ irds the bent of the hook, and work three or 
four times ibout its shank, view the pro^xirtion, 
and if all be ncit and to your liking, fasten 
the silk 

direction, howe\er, can make a man of 
a dull cinacity work a fly well , and yet these 
rules wjtli a little practice, will help an ingeni- 
ous anjtr in a good degree but to see a fly 
made by an artist is the best mode of learning, 
ind then an ingenious angler ma) walk by the 
ri\cr side, and mark whatever flies fall on 
the water that day, and catch one of them, if 
he see the trout leap at a fly of that kind, 
and h ivmg ilw ij s hooks rcidy hung with him, 
and a bag also with him, with bears hair, 
or the hair of a brown heifer hackles of a cock 
or capon, several coloured silks, and crewel to 
make the body of the fly, the feathers of a 
clrake s head, black or brown sheep s wool, or 
hog s wool, or hair, thread of gold and of silver , 
Silk of sevgral colours, especially sad coloured, 
to make the fly s head, havmg these with him 
in a hag, he may imitate and nit off the fly to 
a perfection that none can well teach himj 
and if he have the luck to hit also where there 
js store of trouts, a dark da) , and j right wind, 
he will catch such numbers of them as will 
encourage him to grow more and more in love 
with the art of fly-making 

Let him not fad then to be provided with 
hear » hair of divert colours , as grey, dun. 


light and dark coloured, bright hroud, and 
that which shines also ciinels hair, dark, 
light, and of a colour between both b ifigc r’s 
hair, or fur spaniels hair from behind tho 
ear, light and dark brown, blackish and black 
hogs £>wn, which mav he hid about C hnst* 
mas of butchers, or rather of those th it make 
brawn, it should be |ylucked from under the 
throat, and other soft places of the hog, and 
must be of the following colours, viz black* 
red, whitish, and sandy, and for other colours, 
you may get them dyed at a dyer's; seal s fur 
is to be had it the trunk-maker s , get this also 
dyed of the colours of cow s and calf’s hiir, lu 
all the different shades, from the light to the 
darkest brown , cow s or call’s hair &ie harsh, 
and will never work kindly, lior lie handsome- 
ly get mohairs, black, blue, purple, white, 
violet, Isabella, which colour is cleflcribed as 
of a bright gold colour purple, philomot, 
from feuille morte, a dead leaf, yalow and 
orange camlets, both hair and worsted, bfce, 
yellow, dun, light and dark brown, red* violet, 
purple, black, horse-flesh, pud , and orange 
colours borne recommend the hair ot abortive 
colts and calve®, but seal s tar, dytd as aboi'^e, 
is much belter 

A piece of an old Turkey carpet will furnish 
eicellenl dubbing, untwist the yirn, and pick 
out the wool, carefully separating the different 
colours, and lay it by 

Some use for dubbing barge sad, concerning 
which we observe that the sails of west country 
and other barges, when old, are usually con-* 
verted into tilts, under which there is almost a 
continual smoke arising from the fire and tho 
steam ot the becf-kettlc which all such b^rgei 
carry, and which, in time, dyes the tdt of a 
fine brown, this would be excellent dubbing, 
but that the material of these sails is sheep's 
wool, which soaks in the water, and soon be- 
comes very heavy however, get of this as 
many different shades as you can, and have 
seal b fur and hog wool dyed to match them , 
which, as they are more turgid, stiff, and light* 
and so float better, are m most cases to be^pre^ 
lerred to worsted, crewel?, and indeed to every 
other kind of wool , and obsert^e that the h<^- 
wool is best for large, and thc seal’s fur ior 
small flies 

Get also furs of the folloiving animals, viz 
the squirrel, particularly from his tail, fox: 
cub, from the tad, where it is downy and of ax& 
ash colour, an old fox, an old otter, otter cub, 
badger, fuhmart, or filmart , a hare, from tho 
neck, where it is of the colour of withered fern, 
and, above all, the yellow fur of the mibrten, 
from the gills or spots under the jaws* All 
these, andalmostevet)' other kmd qf ftnr, are 
easily got at the furrier s 

Hackles are a very important arthdtf ^ fly- 
making they ai e the long slender feathers ( hat 
hang troin the head of a cock doWu his ;neck , 
there may also be fine ones got from near the 
tail be careful that they are not too rank, 
which they are when flie fibres are more than 
half an inch long; and Ibr some pitrpObc*s these 
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Afe much too big be provided with those of 
the foJ lowing cotours, viz red, dun, yellowish, 
\v hite, orange, and perfect black, and v^hen- 
e\ er you meet, alive or dead, with a cock of 
the gimc breed, whose hackle is of a strong 
bFown-red> n^ver fail to buy bun , but observe 
that the featitors of a cock chicken, be they 
ever so iine for shape and colour, arc good for 
httJe, for they are too downy and weak to 
stand criict after thev ire once wet, as are also 
those of the Bantam epek 
Feathers are ibsolutely necessary for the 
wings nnd other parts of flies , get therefore 
feathers from the back and otlier paru of the 
wild nialiaid, or drake, the feathers of a par- 
tridge* espetullj those red ones that are in the 
tail, feathers from acock pheasants breast and 
tad, tile wings of a blackbird, a brown hen, of 
a starling, a jav, a land-rad, throstle, a Add* 
fare, and a water coot ^ the feathers from the 
crown of the pewit, plover, or lapwing , green 
and copper-coloured j^acock s ami black ostrich 
hcrie, feathers from a heron s neck md wiitgs j 
and remember, that m most instances, where 
the drake’s or wild mallard s feather is hereafter 
directed, that from a starling s wings will do 
much better,^ as being of a finer gram, and less 
spungy 

Be provided with marking silk of all colours, 
^rie but \ery strong, flaw silk, gold and siher 
flatted wire or twist, a sharp knife, hooks of 
all sizes, hog s bristles for loops to your flic*!, 
shoemaker’s wax, a large needle to raise your 
dubbing when flatted with working, and a 
sm lU but sharp pair oi scissars 

1 he use of a hag is attended with man> in- 
comeniences, of vmteh, the mixing ind wibt- 
Mig )Our maternls are not the least to prevent 
which the following method is recommenikd 
take a piece of finegrained parchment, of seven 
mchies by nine, and fold it so that the size and 
proportion of It will be that of a small octavo 
voiomie, then open it, and through the flrst 
leaf, with a sharp penknife and ruler, make 
three cros^ cuts, at th^ same proportionable 
distance as those m pi XC fig J and w ith a 
needle and silk stitch the two leaves together, 
as m that figure , let each of the margins be 
half an Inch It least 

Theh with a pair of compasses, take the 
from A to B, and set it in the middle 
piece of parchment, and likewise 
fiet Oli wie same distance to the right and left, 
and ai caeh extremity cut off* with a penknife 
and the a^uare parchment, ob'^erving 

tliat thci^^wihis are exactly parallel 
At a uuaricr of an inch from the top, 

make aO^tth^Oghfllcflrstand third divisions, 
and wiidl M of scissais snip out the loose 

pieces 

Tliext ml on the dtmtice from A to C, and 
cut as beforej, leaving the middke division an 
longer at boltofn than the others when 
«il» IS done, ymi^ pg^rnmit will have the 
wmspeand pioiporiioniisf % amf youmay cuf 

tluM^per flap as it appCRfsrheie 

rhat the cets, and mdaad all your 


work* be exactly square , and then turn m the 
ndes a^id ends of the parchment, so cut as bc« 
fore, and 'press the folds with a folding stick, 
and you will have one pocket, siiaped as fig 3, 
which put into the first partition 

Pursue the same nielhod with the sime 
pockets, and those for the other partitions , and 
in this manner proceed till jou have completed 
Six leaves, which are to make the first ol your 
book, the larger of these ixickets ire to hold 
hog 9 wool, se^ s fur, and bear s hair* and the 
smalltr the finer furs, which arc those of the 
marten, fox cub, Sre 

In each of the six divisions, in every leaf, 
with a sadler s hoik w punch, make a hole , to 
which end take a thm narrow stick of beech ^ 
or any h irdish wood, and, when the pocket is 
in Its place, put the stick down into the pocket, 
and, observing the centre of the division, give 
the punch a smart blow witli a mallet , these 
holes will show vvliat is contained in t ich of 
the pockets 

Tne next le if may be single, stitch it across 
with double silk diagonally, and cross tho«t 
stitches wilh others, and the spaces will bt of 
a lozenge shipt let the stitches be half in 
inch in length , into these jou ire to tuck jour 
dubbing* w hen mixed readj for use 

Ihe next leitf should lie double* stitched 
with a margin as the others, and ihiou^h the 
first fold cut 1 lo/enge, is big as the size will 
illow of, into this you may tuck three or four 
wings of smiU birds, is the Stirling, land r id, 
throstle, &c At the hick of this leal stw 
two little pirchment straps, of half in inch 
wide* verj strong, through which put a small 
but very licit ind shirp pair of sc issar 

Ilou niaj, on inothLr uigle leaf, mikc four 
or five crossbars of Jong slitch< s, tli rough w hicli, 
as well on the back as the fore side, you iiiiy 
put large feithers, namely, those of a cock 
pheasant s t iil, a ruddy brown hen, &.c 

The next three leaves should be double, 
stitch them through the middle, from side to 
side, and with the compa scs describe i circle 
of about m inch ind 1 half dnmeter, cut out 
the parclimcnt within the circle, under some 
of the margins, when leaves are stitched to- 
gether, tuc k peacock s and ostrich herlc, and 
m o hers lay neatly the golden feathers of a 
pheasant’s breast, and the grty and dyed yellow 
mail of a mallard 

Ihrcc double leaves more, with only two 
lirge pockets m each, may be allotted for silk 
of various colours, gold and silver twist, and 
other ihmgs , SIX single leaves in addition will 
complete jout book , stitch them from side to 
side with distances of half an inch, and cross 
those stitches with others, from top to bottom 
with somewhat greater distances, and into 
ev^try other space, reckoning from top to bot- 
tom, lay neatly and smoothly a starling s fea- 
ther , do the same on the backside, ana so for 
two leaves 

Tlie remaining leaves you may fill with land-* 
rail’s and other small feathers, plover’s tops, 
and red and black hackles* 
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The first md last lea\ es of your book may 
f>e double, stitched m tlie midcflc, from side to 
side, but open at Uie edges which will leave 
you four pockets like {hoseol a common pocket- 
book , into which you may nut hooks, and a 
small piece of wax, wrapped iii a bit of glove 
leather 

To the page that contains the mixdl dub- 
bings, there should be an index, referring to 
every division contained m it, and expressing 
what fly each mixture is for 

When your book is thus prepared, send it 
to tlie binder, with directions to bind it as 
strong as possible, let him lea^ed flan to one 
of the boards, and fasten to it a 5 ardoi ribband 
to tit It 

Ihe utility md manifold comenicnces of a 
book ire apparent, and whoestr will be at the 
p iins of m ilsirig such a one as this, will find 
If fir preferable to a maga/iiic-b^ 

I n general u e shall giv e the difiercnt methods 
of angling under the names of the different 
fishts angled for we shall nevcrtluless offer 
in the present article, a §tw observations upon 
Iho L more commonly sought alter 

Ihe pike loves a still, shady, unfrequented 
water, and usually lies amongst or nc ir weeds, 
siK h as fl igs, bulrushes, caiulocks, reeds, or m 
the grten fo,, that sometimes covers standing 
waters, though he will occasion illy shoot out 
into the cLai stream lie ts caught variously 
at the top and in the middle, and often, espe- 
cially in cold weather, at tlic bottom of the 
river 

Pikesare c died jacks till they btcome twenty- 
four inches long 

The bait for pikes besides those mentioned 
under the article Pike, are a small trout, the 
lochc and miller s tlumil), the head end of an 
eel, with the skm taken off below the fins, i 
small lack, a lob-wonn and, in winter, the 
fat of bacon A nd notvv iihstandmg what some 
say against baiting with a perch, it is confi- 
dently asserted, that mkes hive been taken 
with a small pcich, when neiiher a roach or 
bleak would tempt them 

All \our baits for [wkes must be is fresh 
IS possible Living huts jon inij take in a 
tin kettle, cb uiging the vv iter often , and dj^ad 
ones should be earned in fresh bran which 
wilt dr\ up the moisture that othei wise would 
rot them 

Pikes are angled for in two ways by the 
troll, and lor the snap In trolling, the head 
of the ban-fish must be at the bent of the 
hook , but, in fishing at the snaji, the hook 
must come out at or near the tail The cssen 
tial diflefence, however, between these tw^ 
methods IS, that in the former the pike is 
alwijs suffered to pouch or swallow the bait, 
but in the 1 liter you are^to strike as soon as he 
his taken It 

1 he rod for trolling should be about three 
yards and x halt long, with a ring at the top 
for the line to run through, you mav fit a 
irolling-top to your fly-rod, which needs only 
to be stronger than the common fly-top 


Let your line be of green or sky-coloured 
silk, thirty yards in length, which will make 
It necessary to use the wmeh, w ith a swivel at 
the end 

The common trolhng-hook for a living bait 
consists of two large hooks, w ith a common 
shank, made of one piece of wire, of about 
three quarters of an inch long, placed back to 
back, so that the points may not stand in a 
right line, but incline so much inwards as that 
the shank may form an angle little less than 
equilateral At the toj) of the sliank is a loop 
left in bending the wire, to make the hook 
double, through which is put i strong twisted 
brass wire of about six inches long, and to 
this IS looped another such link but both so 
loose that the hook and the lower link may 
have room to play to the cud of the line fasten 
a steel swivel 

But there is a sort of trolling-hook different 
from this , and which is thought preferable, 
which Will require another management this 
is no other than two single hooks tied l>ack to 
back with a strong piece of gnnp between the 
shanks, m whipping the hooks and thegimjp 
together, make a small loop, and take into it 
two links of chain of about an eighth of an 
inch diameter, and into the lower link, by 
means of a small staple of wire, fasten, at the 
greater end, a bit of lead of a conical figure, 
and somtwhat sharp at the point The e hooks 
are to be had at the fishing tickle shops, ready 
fitted up, but for the form of them, see pi XG. 
fig 5 

This latter kind of hook is to be thus order- 
ed, VIZ put the lead into the mouth of the 
bait-fish, and sew it up ihe fish will live 
shine tune , and though the weight of the had 
will keep hib head down, he will swim with 
nearly the same ease as if at liberty 

If you troll with a dead bait, use the follow- 
in„ hook 

Lit the shank be about six inches long, and 
leaded from the middle as low as the b«it of 
the hook, to which a piece of very strong gimp 
must be fastened by a staple, and two links of 
chain , the shank must be barbed hke a dart, 
and the lead a quarter of an inch square the 
barb of the shank must stand like the fluke of 
an anchor, which is placed in a contrary di- 
rection to that of the stock, sec fig 6 Let the 
gimp be about a foot long, and to the end 
fix a swivel to bait xt, thrust the barb of 
the shank into the mouth of the bait-fi&h, and 
bring It out at the side near tlie tail when the 
barb IS thus brought through, itcannot return* 
and the fish will lit pt rtectly straight, a circum* 
stance that rendert* tlie trouble of tying the tad 
imnccessary 

There IS yet another sort of trolling-hook, 
whu,h IS, either single or double, with a long 
shank, leadetl about three inches Up the wire 
with a piece of kod about a quarter of an inch 
square at the greater or lower end , fix to the 
shank an aimed wire about eight iiithes long 
to bait this hook thrust your wire into the 
mouth of the fish, quite through his belly, ana 
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out at hta tail^ placing the wire $o as that the 
point of |he hook may be even with the belly 
of the bail h$h» ami then tie the tail of the fish 
with strong threaci, to the w»rt , some faster^ 
It with a needle and thread, which is a peatcr 

^tk with the troll and at the snap, cut away 
one i^fthe fins of the b^it-hsh close at the gills, 
andaftpther behind the vent on the contrary 
aide, which mil mak^ it pliy tlie better 

The bait, being thus fixed, is to be thrown 
into and kept in const int motion in the water, 
aomeumes suffered to sink, then gradually 
raised, now drawn with the stream, and then 
i}gainst It, so as to countcifeit the motion of a 
small fish lu swimming It a pike be near, he 
misukes the bait fora livingfish, sci/cs it with 
prodigious greediness, goes off with it to bis 
hold, and m about Un minutes pouches it 
When he has thus swallowed the bait, von w ill 
see the line move, which is the signal for strik- 
ing' him, do this with two powerful jerks, and 
then play Inni 

1 fte other w ay of taking pike, i iz w ith the 
sii|ip, IS as follows 

Let the lod be twelve feet long, lerj strong 
and taper, w ith a strong loop at the top to fasten 
your hue td, voiir hue niust be about i foot 
shorter than the rod, and much stronger than 
the uolUpg line 

And here it is necessary to be remembered, 
that there arc two wa}s of snapping for pike, 
III with the Iwc and with the dead snap 
For the former, there is no kind of hook so 
proper as tke aoubk spring hook , a double 
form of which is given in tlie plates, fig 7 
and 8 To ba t n, nothing more is neccssiry 
than to hang the bait fish fast by the b-ick fin to 
the middle luxik, where he will live a long time 

Of hooki for the dead snap there ire many 
kinds Fk 0 of plate C js a teprcseniatiou 
pf one, wmen, after rcjieated trnls, has been 
found to e\cel all others hitherto known , the 
fiescxiption and use of it is as follows, \i7 
two kwiks, of about three eighths of an 
i^h in the bent, to a piece of gimp, in the 
JXiimfj; dipfcted for the trollmg-hook, a view 
pf gi'en m the plate, fig 5 Then 

It kad, of the same size and figure 

for fot trolling book, and drill a 
hpjjc ikiQU^h It from end to end to bait it, 
^kc a l^lnik 

•vide, al|)nt kail an inch above the lad, and 
%ilkiipass the ^imp between the skmand the 
n\>% foe fi|k, brtng it out at us mouth , 
then Put foe lead oyer the glnip, draw it down 
into th^fkVsfoWtp and press ms mouth close, 
and then, to your line, hang 

pn the giit^p 

In diTowing iljiB bsdjty oheerve the ndes given 
Inr trolhni^, but rcpi^nb^ foat the more you 
keep n m rpotiQu* the nciter it resembles a 


fish 




\tn you have a bitef, strike immediately 
trtwy way to that^bich th« kcad of the 
3, or to V hi<h he goes with the but, 


tf yon find which way his head lies. 


strike upright with two smart jerks, retiring 
backwards as fast as you can, till you have 
brought hjm to a landing-place, and then do as 
before directed 

As the pike spawns in March, and before 
that month rivers are seldom m order foi fish- 
ing, It will hardly be worth while to begin 
trolling till April; afterwards, however, the 
weeds will be apt to be troublesome But the 
prime month in the year for trolling is October, 
wlien the pike is fattened by the summers 
feed, the weeds are rotted, and by the falling 
of the waters the harbours of the fish are easily 
found 

Prefer to troll m clear, and not muddy water, 
and in wmdy weather it the wind be not 
eabterij 

Some use in trolling and snapping two or 
more swivels to their line, bv means of whicli 
the twisting of the line is prevented, the hut 
plays more fretl\, and, though dead, is iriwle 
to apjiear as if alive , which in rivers is doubt- 
less an excdlcut nitthod but those who like 
to fish in jionds or still w iters, will find vtiy 
little occasion for more than 01c 

Ihc pike IS 4so to be ciught with a 11 in- 
now, for which method take the following 
directions 

Get a single hook, slender, and long m flic 
shank let it resemble the shape of a sht pherd .. 
crook , put h id upon it, is thick near the bint 
as will go into the minnow s month , place the 
point oT tVie hook directly up the face of tlie 
fish , let the rod be as long as you can li mil- 
somcly manage with a liiu of the same length, 
ist up and down, and treit it as when you 
troll with any other but if when the pike 
has tajetn your bait, he run to the end of the 
lint before he hath gorged it, do not strike, 
but hold still onl\ and he will return back 
and swallow it Ihis bait is <ulmiiable for a 
troll 

In landing a pjkt great c in tion is necessary 
for his bite is csteeincd venomous, the best 
and safest hold you i in tike of him is by the 
he d, in doing vyhieh, place your thumb and 
finger m his eyes 

IT you go iny great distance from home, 
you will find it necessary to carry with jou 
many more things than art here tnmntrated 
most of which however, nia^ be very well 
contained m a wicker pannier of about twelve 
inches wide* and eight high, and put into i 
hawking bag, of the form of iig VO Ihe 
follovvuig IS a list of the most material ingre- 
dients A rod with a spare top* lines (;oilcd up 
and neatly laid in rounaflat boxes, spare links, 
single hairs, waxed thrc<ul, and silk* plummets 
of various sizes, of the form of fig 11 floats 
of all kinds, and gjiare caps worm-bags, and 
a penile box, see fig 12 , books of all sizes, 
some whipped two single hairs, shot, shoe- 
maker’s wax, in a very small gallipot covered 
with a bit of leather, a clearing ring, bed to 
about ^ix yards of strong cord, of the shape of 
fig 13 the use of which is to disengage your 
hook when It has caught a wcu^ Uc m yylnch 
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take the bntt off your rod, and slip tjie 
ring over the rtiTninmg jomt8, and holding it 
by the cord, h t it gently fall > a finding net» 
V/hosc lioop must be oi iron, and ipadc sinth 
joints to fold, in the shape of fig 14 and a 
socket to hold a staff, fig 15 Tike with you 
also such baits as *yon intend to use I'hat you 
nny keep your fish ili\e, be pnnided with a 
small hoop net in drav^ close to the top, and 
nc\er be without a sharp knife and a pair of 
sci'^sars , and if joii mean to use the artificial 
fly^ has c } oiir fl\ book ilw lys with you 

i\iid for the more convenient keeping ind 
carriage of lines, links, single hairs, &,c take a 
piece of parchment or vellum, se\en inches by 
ten on the longer sides setoff four inches, 
and then fold it cross-wise, so as to leave a slip 
of two inches, of which heretjifter , then take 
eight or ten pieces of parchment, of seven 
inches by four put them into the parchment or 
vellum so folded and sew up the ends , then 
cut the Hap roiiiiding and fold it down like ^ 
pocket-book, lastly, bind the ends and round 
tilt H ip with red tape 

Having seyenl of these cases, you may fiH 
them with linej> &c proper for every kind of 
fishing, alwajs remenibenng to put into each 
of the in a gorger, or small piece of cane, of five 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, 
with '[ notch at each end, with this, when a 
fish has gorged your hook, jou may, by put- 
ting it down krs throat till you feel the hook, 
and holding the line tight while y<vi nress it 
down, easily disengage it *' 

If you chance to break vour rorl pro- 
ceed ds follows to mend it cut the two 
broken ends with a long slope so that they 
fit neatly together, then spre id some wax vci*v 
ihin on each slope, and with waxed thread 
or sill* , according is the sire of the broken part 
leqiiircs, hind them very neatly together to 
fasten oH lay the forc-fiiigcr of your left hand 
<ntr the binding, and with your right, make 
four turns of the thread over it, then pass the 
end of your thread between the under side of 
vour finger and rod, and draw your finger aw ay 
lastly, with the fore finger and thumb of your 
right h ind, take hold or the first of the turns, 
and gathering as much of it as you cm, bind 
on till the three remaining turns ire wound off, 
and then take hold of the end, winch you had 
Ixforc put through, and draw close: see fig 
Ihj 17 

For whipping on a hook take the foilov ing 
directions Place the book betwixt the fore 
finger uid thumb of your left hand, ind, with 
your right, give the waxed silk three or four 
turns round the shank of the hook then hy 
the end of the hair on the inside of the shank, 
and with your right hand whip down, as mfig 
18 , whtii you are w^thtn rour turns of the 
bent of the lieok, take the shank l>etwecn the 
fore finger and thiinib of vour left hand, and 
place the end of the silk close by it, holding 
them both tight, and leaving the end to hang 
down, then draw the other part of the sdk 
KRto a large loop, and, with your light han4 


turning backwards, as in fig U) continue the 
whipping for four turns, and draw the end ol 
the siik, whiph has all tins wfiilt hung down 
under the root of your left thumb, close, and 
twitch It oft 

To tie a water knot, lay the end of one of 
your h iirs ibout five inches, or less, on er that 
of the other, and through the loop, which you 
would make to tie them in the common w ly, 
pass the long aijd the short epd of the hairs, 
which wijl Tic to the Hght of the loop, twice, 
and wttiing th». knot witli your tongue, draw 
it close, and cut off the spare h nr see fig HO 

Tlie straw-worm, or ruff-coat, is tht most 
common of any, and is found in the nvci 
Colne, near Uxbridge, the New River, near 
London^ the Wandfe, which runs through 
Carshalton in Surry, and in most other rivers 

To preserve caffies, grashoppers, caterpillars, 
oak-worms, or natural files, the following is 
an excellent method c cut a loimd bough of 
fine grten barl cd withy, about the thickness of 
one s arm, and taking ofi the bark about a foot 
in length, turn l>oth ends together, into the 
form of a hoop^ and fasten them with a pack-*' 
needle and thread, then stop up the bottom 
with a bung-cork into tins put your baits, 
tie It over with i colew ort-leaf, and with a rod- 
hot w 're bore tlie bark full of holes, Sipe fig 21, 
pi XCJ aod It ip the »ra«s cveiy night, 
10 this 01 inner fadnes may be kept till ftiey turr^ 
to flits 1 o gr ishoppers \ ou may put grass 

One of the insects last described W)s foun4 
in the river Wandle m Surry, it was put into 
a small box, with sand in utc bpttom, and 
was wetted five or six times a-day, for five 
divs, at the end of which, it produced a fine 
Idige fly, nearly of the shape of, but less than, 
a common white-butterfly, with two pair of 
cloik wings, and of a light cinnamon co- 
lour 

bor your float, in slow streams, a neat round 
goose quill IS proper, but for deep or rapid 
rivers, or in an eddy, tl e cork, sh ipcd like a 
pear, is indisputably the best , which should 
npt, m general, exceed the si/e of a nutmeg, 
let not tlic quill, which yo4 put through it, be 
more thm half an inch ofime and below the 
cork, and this float, though some prefer a 
swan s q,.un, has great ad»antage over a bare 
quill , for the quill, being defe idtd from the 
wiler by the cork, does not sofun, whife ttio 
cork enables you to Lad your line so heavily, 
as that the hopk sinks almost as soon 
put it into the water , w hereas when you teod 
hut lightly, it dots not get to the bottom till it 
IS near the end of your swim See the form of 
the float, pi XCI fig 27 and m leading yout 
line, bp cart ful to b dance them so nicUv, that a 
aery small touch will sink thtm , some use for 
this puriiosc Lad s»baiwd like a bprley-cpm, but 
there IS nothing better fo lead with than shot, 
w hith you must have ready cleft always with 
you, remembering, that when you fish fine. 
It 18 better to have on your line a great number 
of small than a few 1 irgc shot 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug 
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with fine silk, well waxed, this will keep 
ibe water oat of yOur float, and preservt. it 
gicafcly 

In ftshung with a floai, your line must be 
abont a foot shortei thin your rod, for if it be 
longer, you cannot w well command your 
hooK when you come to disengage the hsh 

PSHCH and CHUB are caught with a float, 
aodalso gudgeons, and sometimes barbel 

Bnd GRAYLING 

Por CARP and tench, which are seldom 
cai^ht but III jxjnds, use a very small goo^^c or 
a dack-qutli floit, and throw in every now 
and then a bit of chewed bread 

Some choose to make their own lines , in 
which case, if they prefer those t\v!«tcd with 
the finders, they need only observe the rules 
givtn in the article for that jiurjiose but for 
pteifer neatness and expedition an cns^inc 
is jrtf I able, which is lo bt h'xd at ilmo'.t 
a jy hi^ihing-t icklc shop in London li con- 
sists of a large horizoutal \Uietl, itid ihrct 
scry small ones, inclosttl in a hr iss box about i 
lurter of an inch thick, ami two inches in 
lanutcr the ivis ot c u h of the sm ill w lucls 
13 contjnacd through tin under side ot the box, 
and IS lormcd into a hook , by int ins of i strong 
screw It may be fixed in any post or piitition, 
and IS set m motion by a small winch in the 
centre of the box 

T.0 tviist links with this engine, take a«raany 
hairs as you uitenrl each shall consist of, uid, 
dividing them into th (c ptrts, tie cnili pirccl 
lo a bit of hue tvvint, iboiit six inchc long, 
doubled, ind put through the I ooks then 
like a piece of leaJ, of a conical tigun two 
jnche<!high, and two in diainetci at the ha*- 
With a hook at the apex, or point i e >u ir 
tj^ree parcels of liair into one knot and to tin 
by the hook hang the weight 

Lastly, take a quart or hrgtr bot^k LOt* 
and cut into the sutes, at cquil di \ nu i hi 
grooves, and plating it so as? to im \t k xh 
division o'" hair, begin to iwi-^t wmwiUfiTid 
the link btgm to tvvii)t w ith gre it m c m es it 
t|iekad a^it grows tighter, slnti the tork a 
bttle upwards, and when iht wliolt is siii- 
fieicnth twisted, tike out the eor^, and tn the 
Jusk into a knot, and so proceed till ymi have 
links sufhcient for vour line, < bsenmg 
to lesser the numbt r of hairs in each link in 
such proportion as tli »t the line in ly br t ipcr 
See the engine, pi X( I iig ^8 la the 
form of Ac cork 

When you use the fly, you will find it ne 
m^ary to contmue yonr line to a arcuer degree 
vd fineocss, m order to which ujpp^ mr, tlu 
hue to be eight yards m length, jsU n a piece 
ot three or four twisted links tanenng, till it 
become of the size of i fine gra^ , and to the 
end of this fix your hook-hne, whicli should 
^either of very^finc gri&s, or silkworm gut 
A vyteks pncfice will enable a learner to 
Aw one of ihew links, ami lie may kngthf n 
d, Iw a vaid dt j time, u tins greater cn I, till 
lie Can ihrow fiftec n yards neatlv till when he 
w r^ekon hnnseli but a 


As to tht colour, be determined bv that of 
the rivter you fish in, but a line of the colour 
of pepper and salt, when mixed, will &mt any 
water 

Many inconvcnicnt^ies ittend the use of 
twisted bans for your hook line, silk-worm 
gut IS l>oth hue and very strong, but then it is 
apt to fray, though this may m some measure 
be prevented by waxing it well 

Indian or sea grass makes excellent hook- 
liocsj and though some object to it is bcin^^ 
apt to glow brittle, and to kink in using, witli 
proper in • agemtnt it is the best uiattu il for 
the purpose >et known, especially if ordered in 
the follow ing in mnci 

Take as inmv ot the finest youcingtt as 
you pka e, put ilKni into a vessel, and pour 
tluri 111 till scLinimcd fat of a not wlicrtin iresh 
I lit by no intan silt meat has been Ijoilcd , 
wlun they h i\c 1 un thicc or lour houi^ Ul < 
UiLin out one by one, and strip the git i oti 
with your h ig< \ and thiuiib, but do mi w ipt. 
then), so- th tathgi i‘'bas long as it will Mtld, 
coil tht 111 up in ring , and 1 y them Iw nul 
you will lind tin m hetoine iitarl\ as ‘'iiuh 
full, ind round and uiuch stronger ih ui the 
best single you cm get lo present 

them moist, keep them in a pietc of bladder 
well oikd, and befon yon use them let llicm 
soak iboui h df in lioui in w ittr or, in \our 
w ilk to ilie rner side, put a k ngih of it into 
voir month 

If vonrgi b( roirse, it will fill hnvilv ii 
the water, and scire aw w tlu h h on wha i 
a»'fOunt, git Ills ibi ad\ant»gt Hu ilt i 

i, f\ »iii j;r iss bt fiJK and round, n tl h« ♦ 
tu n„ ton < ill nst 

^ ij>po \r)u would r 1 d t tb^ pi i i h u 1 < 

or p ti ur, which art tern tht sun mpor* 
fcO metl o<l ot doing it ij as follows 

HuVi \(>m hool in a hori7onlal pcisitio i, 
with the ^h ml downu ird , lud the bent of ii 
IxtUiMi ilu fort linger ind ih iinb of your 
kfi hint' jutl lining i fine hii lie \nd otl t 
ruUrnls lying hy you, td c half a s ird oi hiv 
nd nrrl ing sdk, wt 11 w ixtd, ind, with voiu 
rieht hand give it tour or fivt turns roiincf the 
sh ink of the hook, inelining the turns to the 
right hand, wluii yo i are near tht end of tlu* 
sliaidv, turn into such a looji for fistenmg off, 
iiid drew it tight, k niiig the ends of the silk 
to hang down at each end of the nook Hav- 
ing «'ingctl the end of your Vinstle, hy it along 
oil ihe inside of the shank of the hook, is low 
i the bent, and w hip four or five times round 
tlun singeing the citner end of the bristle to a 
fit length, turn U over to the back of tf#’ shank, 
and, pinching It into n proper form, whip down 
and fasten off, as before directed , which will 
bring both t nils of the silk into the bent After 
vou have waxed your silk again, take three or 
four strands of an ostrich feather, and holding 
them, and the bent of the hook as at first di- 
rected, the feathers to your left hand, and tin 
roots in the bent of your hook, with that end 
of the silk you just now waxed, whmthcm 
three or four times round, aud fasten oft then 
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twining the fathers to the nglit, and iwibting 
them and the silk \*l?ith your tore finger and 
thumb, wind them round the •ihiiik of thi^ 
htx)k, siill supplying the shurl strinds with 
new ones, as you f ul, till j on conic to the end, 
and fistcii ofl When you have so done, clip 
ofl the palmer small at the cxtrciimies, ind 
lull in the middle, and wax both ends of your 
sdk, winch are now divided, and lie at either 
cud of the hook 

J av jour work by, and taking a strong 
hold hackle, with fibres about InU m incli 
ionj!;, 'Straighten the stem very rarclull), uid 
holding the small end between the fore finjter 
md thumb of jour left-hand with those of the 
Tight stroke the fibres the contriry way to th it 
winch thiy naturally he and taking itu hook, 
ind holding it as before, hy the point oi the 
luckle into ihc bent of the hook, vvi»h Oic 
liollow which IS the pikstsick, upw iids n d 
\vlii}> It vtry 1 ist to Its pi ice, in doing which 
he caiefiil not to tic in many of the hbrt or 
if voii slioidfl clniice to do so pick tptmoiit 
Milh the poiiii of 1 very large needle 

Iko the hackle is thus ii dc fast, the 
utmost (arc ind meet) h ntccsairv in winding 
it on for if \ou f ul in tins, \our fly s spoiLd, 
in 1 \ on mud begin illaguii to pu cent which, 
f < j 1 ij^ the hollow or pale mJc to \our left 
iiand, lud, as much is possible tlu side of the 
stem flown on dif* dubbing wind the ha( kle 
t vut round, md holding fast what \oa nave 
<o oiind, pick out the loose fibres w hieh vou 
nvlinc taken in, and nuke ^not t irn 
tiler hy hold of the hxtklt with the rd md 
murth ting is of \our left hand \ i 
vou in i\ extend it while y( di 
1 )iist lihus IS be (ore 

111 this 111 inner proceed tiU 'son 
within III eighth of in inch of the < 

, w in 1C you will hud lueiulen II h 
ng od by which tune von will find tin nl> es 
1 tin ar( u end of the Inckle some wh it ehseoi i 
poel, clip these ofl close to the stem md, 
witii 1 1 lf end of your niiddli inij^er pcs the 
snn < lo t to the hook, while, with the fo e 
of \our right-h md you turn the siik into 
41 io» » v^hichwhen you h we twice pet over 
the t d of the shank of the hook, loop, and 
all yemr work is safe 

'Ihen wax that end of the silk which yon 
now used, and turn it over as before, till you 
hive taken up nearly ill that ren untd of the 
hook, observing to liy the turns neitl-y side bv 
aide, and lastlv, clip ofl the ends of the silk 
thus will you have made a halt thU will citch 
trout of the largest size iii any water m Lng- 
Und 

And lest the method of fasttning ofl, yvhich 
occurs so often in this kiiid of work, should 
not appear suflicientlv lutc HuihU, the uoder 
will see it represented in pi XC 1 fig 30 

It is true, the nicthocf above described \y ill 
require some variations in the c isc of gold ind 
silver-twiiit palmers, in the making of which, 
the management of the tw ist is lo be consider- 
ed as another operation but tins van Uion w ill 
teuggesi Itself to every reader, as m ill aho the 


method of making those flies that have liackle 
under the wings 

As the foregoing directions mention only the 
nntenils for making tlie several flies, the read- 
er may yet be vt a loss both with respect to 
their form and sue, on which account, m plate 
xci we have given the five, which may lie 
considered as radical flies » they are, the palmer, 
pi XCI fig 23 the green-drake, 23 the dun- 
cut, LA. tlie li iwthorn-fly, 2’j and the ant fly, 
S?6 'lh( two first are distinct secies, the third 
is I horned fly, the fourth hasiiackle under us 
w mg', and the fifth, as most flies of the ant- 
kiud hive, has a 1 irge Ivoitle-tail, and to one 
or other of these figures, it is imagined, all 
flics ir^ rcflunblc 

In tdp j.ting tluir difkrent sizes, it must he 
owiud tbeic IS "jc it diUicultv, all that can be 
SI d I ihu if e figures 33 iml 23 exhibit the 
nsii d si of the pilmtr the green and grey 
dral c li 2**, nivscivt is i specimen for 
most flies tb It ire not directed to be inado 
lirgt , and when diurtions are given to make 
tlie fly small, the reader is to consider fig 2k 
as an example 

Gnats canm lx made too small 

Some, mm iking a fly, work it upon, and 
fisten it immediately to, the hook-link, whe- 
the 1 it he of f iit, gr iss, or h nr others whip on 
<ht slnid of the hook a stifl nogs bristle bent 
into concerning these methods there 

an (bill cut opinions 

1K( litter, houev except for small flies, 
seems tilt ujoie eJuibh w i> > and has this 
idv lilt ill t It tnibLs you lo tp your 
f II n M ut o{’»r to do which, string 
<i b ]K'i(ss j) ratdy through tlic loops, upon 

fui‘ jM li. o» < I ^ It, (f about seven inches 
1 I i i r ik ill 1 o 1 tliroiigb a large 
1 < ' < \ y I \ ny ii b tuket of pirchmcnt, 
w » <11 ui nr oi <lu flv written on it, tie the 
( u . i ) \ md ] ly them in round flat 

boct , vmti pipir between each ring, and 
win I vfm u 1 in in, having a neat loop at the 
liAv( r tuci of >oui book-line, you iiiiy put them 
on u d til c tin in (di at pleasure 

Tn Ujc other j lethod we arc troubled with a 
gre It length of hook-link, which, if we put 
but fi w flies logcthi r, is &ure to entangle, and 
occision great trouble and loss of time And 
as to an objection which some make to a loon, 
th It the fish see« it, and therefore will jpot tate 
the fly, there la nothing whatever m it See 
tirthernpon ihis subject, G rovnd an rtiNO 
Ground bati, (iround rtUMBtNO 

When you h w hoo^td i fish, never sufler 
him to run oi ith the lint, but keep you’* 
nxi hint, and as ne ir perpendicular as you can 
by tliih metlKx the top |»lics to every pull he 
makes, and you prevent the straining of yOur 
line for the same reason. 

Never raise a Jirgc fish out of the water by 
taking the hur to which your hook is fastened, 
or indceti any part of the line, into your hand 
but either put a landing net under him, or, for 
w mt of that, your hat you may mdeed, m 
fly-fishing, lay hold of your hue to driw a fisli 
to y ou , but this must be done \\ ith caution 
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Vour Silk for whipping hooks and other hne 
work must be v^ry smalT> use it double^ and 
wax itf aii 4 indeed any other kind of binding, 
with shoemakers wax, which of all waxes is 
the toughest, and holds best if your wax be 
Ion «ti^ temper it with tallow 
If for strong fishing you use grass, which, 
when you can get it fine, is to be preferred to 
^ut, remember always to soak it about an hour 
in Water this will make it tough, aud prevent 
Its kuiking 

Whenever you begin to fish, wet the end of 
the jointe of your rod, which, as it makes 
them swell, wifi prevent their loosening And, 
if )ou happen with ram or otherwise to wet 
your rod, so that you cannot pull the ]Oint9 
asunder, turn the ferrule a few times round in 
the flame of a candle, and they will easily se- 
parate 

Before you fix the loop of bristle to your 
hook, in onler to make a fly, to prevent its 
drawing, singe the ends of it in the flime of a 
candle, do the same by the hair, to which at 
any time you wliip a hook 
& always neat in your tackle, and provided 
with plummets, a knife, difl:crcnt kinds of 
hooks, floats, and a few shots, or any thing 
else you ought to be furnished with, before you 
set out for your recreation 
Jn a pond it is best to angle near the ford 
where the cattle go to drink, and m n\er& in 
such places where such ‘^ort of fish jou intend 
to angle for usually frequent for breams, try 
in the deepest aud quietest parts of thv river, 
for eels, under over-hanging banks, for chub, 
in deep shaded boles, for perch, in scowers, 
ibr roach, m the same place as perch, for 
trouts, in quick streamo, and with a fl> upon 
the stream on the top of the water \nd ’f 
you fish in such places where you can discern 
fihie gravelly bottom, conceal yourself as much 
as possible 

In such waters as are pestered with weeds, 
roots of treea, and such lixe, fish lie close and 
warrn, and they resort thither in great shoals, 
and there they will bite freely, but take great 
care how you cast in the hook, and how you 
sinke a bite, for the least rashness loses hook 
and line 

And as the hook may happen to be entangled, 
he provided with a ring of lead, about six inches 
roand, &stened to a small pack-thread aud in 
such thrust the ring over the rod, letting 
it ^ into the water, holding fast by the otbc r 
end of the pack-thread, and work itgcnily up 
and down, and it will soon disengage tlie hook 
It IS good anding m whirlpools, under 
bridges, at the fa&s of mills, anq in any place 
where the water is deep arnl clear, and not 
disturbed with wind or weather 
The best tiiftea are fitoin April to October, 
fiir in cold, stormy and w m<!y weather, the 
w ij] not bite , and iht best tunes in the 
arc from three till nmu in the morning, 
'diree m the afternoon till sun-set 
tf the Wind l>e enster^ , it will be in vain to 
i to , but you may angle well enough »f 

om ftiiy other point, pro\ ided a do 


not blow hard, but it is best in a southerly 
wind, and a close, lowering, warm day, with 
m gentle breeze, and after a sudden shower to 
disturb the water, at which time the fish will 
best rise at the fly, and bite eagerly, and the 
cooler the weather is m the hottest month, the 
better It 18 

In winter all weathers and all times are much 
alike, only the warmest are the best 
It is very good angling a little before fishea 
spawn, for then, their bellies being full, they 
frequent sandy fords to rub and loosen them, 
at which time they will bite freely 

It IS also very good angling m a dull, cloudy 
day, after a clear moon shiny night, for in 
such nights they are fearful to stir to get food, 
lying close, so that being hungry the next day 
ttiey will bite boldly and eagerly 
At the opening of sluices and mill-dams, if 
you go with tVie cour‘-c of the watci yoa can 
hardly mi s of fishes that swim up the stream 
to seek for what food the water brings dow n 
with U 

It IS good angling at the ebb, in waters tint 
ebb and flow, but yet the flood is to be pre- 
ferred, if the tide lie not strong bor other 
directions, set article bisHiNG 

To know U iny time what bait fishes arc 
willing to take, open the belly of the first you 
catch, and Ukc out his stomach verv tenderly, 
using a sh irp pen knife, and you will discover 
what he tlien feeds on The proem ing proper 
baits IS not the least part of the angkr s skill 
The ant fly is to be met with from June to 
September, and may be kept in a bottle w ith 
sonic eirtb anil the roots of griss from the 
ant-hilja where they aie bred They are ex- 
cellent bait for roacn, dace, and ( hub, if you 
angle with them under thewaterabouta hand a 
breadth from the bottom 

Every angler has his peculiar haunt Into 
such pla( t, in order to draw together fishes into 
such a ]>lacv , it will be proper once in four or 
five days to cast in some corn lioiled ‘•oft, or 
garbage, or worms chopt to pieces, or grams 
steeps ni blood and dried out for carp and 
ttnch, ground malt is tlic most proper 

If you fish in a stream, it will be Ivcst to cast 
111 the grain above the hook, down the strCiUn 
TlJic best wav of angling with theflv is down 
the river, not up , aiidiii order to obtain a free 
bite, use such baits as your fish is n iturdly 
inclined to, and in such manner as he i$ ac- 
customed to receive them 

If your baits be of paste, for the keeping 
them on your book, add a bttle flax, or wool 
The eyes of fishes are good baits for all fish 
Angling by hand^ is of three sorts The 
fir!!>t IS jierfornitd with a line about half the 
length of the rod, a good weighty plummet, 
and three hairs next the hook, which is called 
a running line , and with one large brandling, 
or a dew -worm of a moderate size, or two 
small ones «f the first, or any other sort proper 
for a trout, or indeed almost any worm whatso- 
ever fo'’ if 1 trout he in humour to hite, he 
will bite at any worm Jff you fish with twO| 
bait your hook thus 
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Fust, run the point of your hook m at the 
* eiy head of your nrst worm, and down through 
his body, till It be past the knot, and then let 
It out, and strip the worm above tlie arming, 
(that you may not bruist it with your fingers) 
till you ha\e put on thi other, by running the 
point of your hook in below the knot, and 
upwards through the body, towards his head, 
nil It be ]ust tovtrtd with the held, which 
being done, you aie then to slip the first worm 
down o\er the irniing again, till the knot of 
both worms meet together 

llie second way of angling in hand, and 
w ith a running hue, is with a line something 
lijngcr than tht former, and with tackle made 
alter tlu follow ing manner 

At the utmost extremity of your line, where 
the hook IS always })hceo in ill other ways of 
inghng you are to havi a large pistol or car- 
bine bulkl, into which the end of your line is 
to be fistcned with a peg or pin evtn and close 
with the bullet, and about naif a foot above 
Ih It, a branch of line of two or thcee handfuls 
long, or moio, lor a swift stream, with a hook 
at the end thireof, baited with some of the 
abo\c mentioned worms, and another half a 
toot aboxo that, armtd and buted after the 
simc miiiuer but with mother ••ortof worm, 
wi hout uiy lead at ill abo\e, by which means 
>ou will ilwub certunly find the true bottom 
I 1 ill depths, which with the plummets upon 
\our hue ibo\e \on can never do, your bait il- 
1 ays (In T^iug while you irc «o uncling, (which 
MX this way ol ingluig mubt he continually) 
1)} which me uib yon are likely to have more 
trouble, atidieihap kss success And both 
these ways of angling it the bottom ire most 
proper for a dark ami muddy water, since m 
•:nch a tomhuon of tlu stream am ui may stand 
lb near as he will, and neilhe r hib ow n shadow 
nor the nc inicss of tlie tat kk will hinder his 
'•poll 

11 le third way of ingliiig by band with a 
ground hair, and much the bcbt of all, is w ith 
a lino full as long, or a yard longer, th myour 
rod, v;ith no morethgii one ban next the hook 
ind for two or three lengths ibo\e it, and no 
more than one small pclle t oi shot for i plum- 
met, your hook little, yourwoimof the stnill- 
cst brandlingb, very well scoured, and oidy one 
upon the hook at a time, whu h is thus to be 
baited 1 he point of the hook ib to be put lu 
it the la^ of his hpl, aqd run up his body quite 
overall me arming, and still strip on an inch. 
It least, upon the hair, the head ind rem lining 
part hanging downwards, and with this line 
and hook tlius baited, you are ever to angle in 
the streams, always in a clear rather than a 
troubled water, and always up the river, still 
casting out your worm before }OU, w ith a clean, 
light, one-banded rod, like an artificial fly, 
where it will be tiken sometmics at the top, or 
within a very little of the superfieub of the 
water, and almost always before ihe light 
plumb can sink it to the bottom, as well on 
account of the stream, as that you must dways 
keep your worm in motion, by drawing U ndj 


back towards you, as if you were angling with 
a fly 

* Whoever Will try this method w ill find it 
the best of all others, in a bright water espe- 
cially , but then hia rod must be very light and 
pliant, and very true and finely made, in 
which case, with a skilful hand it will succeed 
beyond expectation , and in a clear stream it 
undoLibtedlv the be*st worm angling for a trout 
or griyhng that any man can make choice 
of, and the most easy and pleasant to htiu 
And if the angler be of a constitution that 
will suffer him to wade, and will slip into the 
tail of a shallow stream to the calf of the leg, or 
knee, and so keep off the bank, he may take 
almost any fishes he pleases 

l.he second wi^ of angling at the bottom is 
with a cork, or float, and that is. also of two 
smts With a worm, or with grub, of 
caddis 

With a worm, you are to hive your lino 
within a foot or a foot and i half is long as 
your rod, ma dirk witer, with two, or, if you 
will, with three, but in a dear water, never 
with above one hiir next the hook, uid two, 
or three or four, or five lengths above it, and 
a worm of what si/t you , your plumbs 
fitted to your cork, and your cork to the condi* 
tion of the river, (that is, to the swiftness or 
slowntsj of the streun) and noth, when the 
water is vi ry clear, as fine is you c m, and then 
you irc never to but with moic than one of tha 
smaller sorts of brandlings , or it they be very 
little indeed, you may bait with two, as befortst 
dircctcil 

When you ingle for a t rout, you are to do 
It as deep, that is, as near to the bottom, as you 
c in, prov idtd your bait do not drag , and if it 
do, 1 trout will sometimes take U iii that po»«» 
turt If for a grayling, you arc to fish further 
fiom the bottom, this fish usually swunming 
nearer the middle of the w ate r and lying always 
loose With i grub or caddis you are to angle 
with the sine length of line, or if it be quite 
as long as your rod it is not the w orse, with 
never abov^ one hair for two or three lengths 
next the hook, and with the smallest cork, or 
floit, and the least wc ight of plumb, that tlie 
ewjftness of \our streun will allow , \ou miy 
also avoid the violence of the current, by an- 
gling m the returns of a streim, or the eddies 
betwixt two streams, which indeed are the 
most hkclv places wherein to kill a fiah in « 
stream, either at the top or bottom 

Of grubs for a GRAYi INC, the ash grub, 
which is plump, milk-whiU , b« nt round from 
head to tail, and exceedingly Under, with a red 
head , or the dock -worm , or the j^ub of a pale 
yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher than the 
orJn r, with rows of feet all clown his belly, and 
a red head ire the best, i e for a grayhne;, 
bee luse though a li out will take Iwth these, (the 
ash grub e pcei dly ) yet he does not do it so freely 
as the other, ind some say they have usually 
tiken twograylmgs for one trout with this bait, 
but if thty happen to take a tiOut with Jt> it 
was cpmmoqly a v ery good one 
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baits arc usually kept in bran, m fihwb 
an ash gmb cotnmonlygrow^ tougher, and wiii 
better eitdure biitin^ , though he is sull so ten- 
der that It wdl bt ntcessary to ^varp in a piece 
of stiff hair with j-our irming, Itaviiig it stand- 
ing out about i stuw s breadth «it the head of 
yom hook, so as to keep the grub cither troin 
slil^pnig tot illy off when biited, or at least down 
to tne point of the hook, hv which means your 
tttmmg will be left iiik^d and bare, which is 
neither so sighll}, nor so likely to be taken, 
though to help that (which will often, how- 
ever, fill out) you may irm the hook designed 
for this bait with the whitest horse hiir vou 
can get, which itbclf will rcsenible and shine 
like the bait, and consequently will do more 
good, or less harm, than arming of any other 
colour 

These gnibs are to be b iited tliiis The h( ok 
IS to be put in, under the bend, or the chans of 
the bait, and guided down the middle of the 
belly, without suffering it to peep out by the 
way, for then (the ash gnih especiilly) will 
issue out water and milk, till nothing but the 
skin remain, and the bend of the hook will 
appear black tlirough it, till the point of the 
hook come so low that the heart of your bait 
may rest, and stick upon the hair that stands 
out to hold it, by which means it can neither 
slipof Itself, Hi ither will the force of the stream, 
nor quick pulling out, upon any mibtake, strip 
It oft 

Now the caddies or cob bait (which is a sure 
ItiUing bait, and for the most part surci than 
any of theodici) maybe put upon the hook 
two or three together, and is sometimes (to 
veiy great effict) joined to a worm, and somc- 
ttmsts to an artiftcnl fiv, to cover the point of 
the hook but is alwu\s to be angled with at 
Wtom (when by itiielf especially) with the 
^nest tackle, ancfis for all limes in the >car, 
the most holding bait of any, botii for trout 
and gr*yliiig See Fishes, and Fishing 

STREAMS 

Pi nau fisheries are protected by the legis- 
lature w ith peculiar catv and the laws upon 
thts sublet are so numerous md so d spersed, 
and at the same time so severe, that the reader 
mRy perhaps often find it convenieni to resort 
to m ftillowiiig summary of them 

By the 6th Elizabeth, c \\\ s 2 it is pro- 
aid^, that if any person shall unlaw fully break 
Cfi totfoy any head or dam of a fish pond, or 
I ball wrongfully fish thertin, with intent to 
takei Of kill fish, he shall, on conviction ai ^he 
assiaes or sessions, at the suit of the king, or 
the pirty inuired, be imprisoned three months, 
and pw treble damages, and after the cxpira 
tiott of the said three months, shall f nd sureties 
foi^ood behat^l^r for seven years to come 

^ JUt H *my Eighth, c ii s 2, If any 
evil-diaposed per^ns stwill fish m the day-time^ 
from SIS. m the morning till in the evening, 
any ponds, stcwii, or moar^, with nets, 

, or halt, agamsi the vvill of the owners, 
OH con\»''tion thereof, ai the suit of 
the party aggrieved^ suffer im- 
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p'^jsonment for the space of three months, and 
find serimty for their good lieiiavioiir 
By 22d and 23d Charles Second, c xxv s 7, 
It IS enacted. That if any person shall, at any 
time, use anj casting-net, diag net, sliove-net, 
or other net whatever, or any angle, hair, 
noose, troll, or spear , or shall lay any wears, 
pots, nets, fish-hooks, or other engines^ or 
shall take any fish by any means whatsoei cr, 
ill any river, stew, moat, pond, or other water, 
or shall be aiding thereunto, without the con- 
sent of the owner ol the water, ind be con- 
victed then of before a justice, by confession, 
or the oath of one witness, within one month 
after the offence commits d, such offender 
shall give to the party iiqured such satisfaction 
as the justice shall appoint, notexcecdins; treble 
damages, and sliall, over and aboit, pn) down 
prcstally unto the overseers of the pot)r, such 
sum, not exceeding 10? is the justice shill 
think fit and indtfmllof pa\nient the siid 
pc laltics to he levied lu distress, ind for vvint 
thereof, the oftender to be commuted to the 
house of correction, for a term not c ? cecch ms- 
one month, unless the pvrtv offending enter 
into a bond;^ with surety to tfie jiirtj lujunxl, 
in a sum not exceeding 10/ never to offuul in 
like manner 

lustices are also luthori/ed to take, cut in 
pieces, and destroy, all such articles as before 
rccitecl and adapted to the taking of fish, is 
maybe found in the possession of offenders 
when taken Persons aggrieved may appeal to 
the quarter sessions, who^e jiidginc it shall be 
final And hy the 4th and 5th "W ilhain md 
Miry, It IS enacted, Ihit no person (except 
makers and sellers of nUs, owners of a river or 
fishery, authon/ed fi'-lurmcii, and their ip- 
prcntices) shill keep in) net, angle, leap, pike, 
or other engine for taking of fish 

Ihe proprietor of an) river or fishery, or 
persons by iliem authon/ed, may seize, and 
keep to his own use, any engine which shall 
be found in the custod) of any person fishing 
in any river eir fishery, without the consent of 
he owner or occupier And such owner, oc- 
c upier, or person authorued by either, sanc- 
tioned by the consent of any justice, m the 
day-time, may search the houses, or otlnr 
places, of any unqualified person who shall be 
suspected of having such nets, or other engines 
in his (x>ssessiop, and the same to sei/e, and 
keep to their own use, or cut in pieces and 
destroy 

By the 5th George Third, c xiv s 1, U is 
enacted. That if any person shall enter into 
any park or paddocu inclosed, or enter into 
in) garden, orchard, orvird, Ik longing to, or 
adjoining to, any dwuhng-hoiisc, wherein 
shall beany river, pond, moat, or other water, 
and, by any means whatsoever (without the 
'oiisent of the owner,) steal, kill, or destroy, 
any fish, bred, kept, or preserved therein, or 
sh ill be issisting therein, or shill receive or buy 
an> bueh fish, knowing them to be such, sh df, 
iqjon conv iction, be transixirted for seven ) e irs 
Persons making confession of such ofiente, and 
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ffi mg evidence ogauibt an accomplice, who, 
in pur’^u'incc thereof, shall be convicted, will 
he Cl) ti lit (I to a free pardon 
And by the same act, s 3, it js enacted. 
Tint li uiy per-von shall lake, kill, or destroy, 
or attempt to take, kill, or destroy, any fish in 
any rner or stream, pool, pond, or other water, 
(not hung in any park or paddock enclosed, or 
in ill} girden, oi chard, or yard, belonging or 
uljoiiiing to t dwelling- house, but in any other 
'‘ncloswl ground, being prnate property,) such 
person bung thereof con\Kted by confession, 
»r tbf oath oi out witnesb before a justice, 
hill lorfcit five pounds to the owner of the 
isheiy of such rutr or other w iter, and in de- 
[ lult then; of, shill be committed to the house 
correction for a time not exceeding six 
[Tiontlis 

bteilin^ fish in disguise is made felony by 
the ()th Otorge the hirst, < xxii If any jjcr- 
on iriiitd and disguised, sh ill unlivvfiiliy steal, 
)r tike iw i\ in\ ti h, out of any rncl*, or 
pond, or (vihtih i irined oi not) shill iinlavv- 
n!l\ uid maliciously l)iei! down the head or 
Tiound of ui} fi&h pond, whereb} the h h sh dl 
)C lost md dc'.troved, or sh ill lescue invjKiscn 

II f u t» dy for any such ollenct or procuit my 
ither to torn him the rein ht snail be gmity of 
elom \\ ithout bene ht of c ler^v 

ANCjI O CAl V INIS IS, the cd\ mists of 
hi church o( h ngl ind 

AN(iL()-S AXON, an ippcll ition given to 
he linguigt spoken by the Jbn gli si i Saxons, 
n contraclibtiricfiou from the tuie Saxon, is 
well isiioni the t lodern I m h h 
An( lo-saxon \<r ions o* tiieNcwTcsti- 
ntntareexlmt in AiS ind i copious iciount 
given of them in Ic Longs B bhotheca 
•5 1( n 

\NGOLA, 1 kinoidoui of Congo, in \fiici 
I iie soil IS frnitlul, producing Indian coin, 

)i ans, orange s, k inons nd sc \ c ral othe r fruits 

I be inhibitanti ire, in ^^eneral, idohtcrs Ihc 
IVilugucsc have several colonics and settle 
ncnls on the coast Ihe Lnglish and Dutch, 
iiovvevei, tiadc with the natives, and purchase 

j^reit in mv slave « 

ANGONb (ay^jwv?! from «y^w, /o ) 

A mrvou sort of qiuns»v or livstenr sutloci- 
t on, n which tlu fauces are contracted or 
loj ped tip without intl unmation Globus 
tiystencus hy‘-teric angina 
ANGORA, or An g ou r a , a city of Natoha, 

III Asiatic Turkc}, anciently cilfcd Ancyra 

II was made the metropolis of Galatia, m the 
reign of Nero It is tiic sec of a Greek arch- 
nshop, and remirk ible for themticpulics which 
uniaiii ni it Ihis city is governed by a pas- 

h i ind eadi Some have computed tli it there 
ire 100,000 inhabitants, g0,000 of which are 
Turks, 'ind about 1000 of these are jaiu7<iries 
the Christians, Greeks, and Armenians, are 
iboiit 10,000 in number The finest goats in 
the world cie bred at this phcc, their h ur is 
of 1 fine white, almost hke silk, which the in- 
habitants work into camblet*', Ac In the 
nc ighbourhood of this town, Pompey obtained 
i memorable victory over Mtthndates, and 
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Tamerhne defeated Baj i7et, emperor of the 
Turks Lat 39 30 N Lon 32 5 h 

ANGOtJR s (angor, Lat ) Pam (Ifarve^) 
AN Git A, a sca-zw>rt town of Icrcera, one 
of the Izores, of winch it is ih^ capital Lat 
38 3C) N 1 6n 27 7 W 

A'N GUI I Y ad (from angr^ ) In an angry 
maiinei , fnnonslv, peevishly (A/ialspearc) 
ANGRIVARII, m ancient gfo^raphv, 1 
people ofGtninny, situated between the Weser 
i id the Lms and eastward reaching beyond 
the Weber, as far as the Cherusci, on which 
bide they raised i rampart {Facitus ) , to the 
south, having the iubanteson the Ems, and 
on the Weser whore it bends to the forest 
Bictinib, to the west, the Fins and the con- 
fines of thcBructcii ind to the north, the 
territory of the Angnvani lay between the 
Ch im IV 1 ind Ansibiin 

A'NGRY a (from an^rr ) 1 Touchetl 
with anger, provoled (Gou^is) 2 Having 
the ippeaniicc of uiger (P)rH' ) 3 Painful, 

influiicd, smarluig iff^anvan) 

ANGUIILA, in ichthyology, a •species of 
mi’-ena, or eel ^cc^Iurvna 

ANGUIl I ARIS in iclith}olog},a species 
of silunis, that inhalnt's the Nile 

ANGUILI li ORM, in /oologv , hav ing the 
shipe or appcirance of in etl 

ANGUINLAL IIYPLIIBOIA, a name 
given by Newton to four of Ins curves of the 
2d order, V 17 species 33, 34, 35, >0, expresseil 
by the equation 

ti being hvpcrholis of a serpentine fi- 

guu eutting the asymptotes with Cvintrary flex- 
ions 

A\Gl IN hi VERSUS, in poetrv. those 
winch may be re id backwards These arc 
otlicrw ISC c ilk d recurrent verses Such, c g, 
ire 

Optimum JUS, lex arnica, vox chserta 
Dl erta vox, auiiei Ie\ pis optimum 
ANGUINUM 0^ UxVl, i fabulous kind of 
e«f^ Slid to be produced by the silivi of ser- 
iicnts ind pos‘<es id of certain imgical virtues 
1 his egg ippc ns inf let, to h iv c been nothing 
more than i tunous glass bead, by which the 
Diuids imposed upon the vulgar 

The following account of this egg, in the 
put of a Druid, is extrieted from Masons 
Ciractarus 

■ ■ - But tell me yet, 

P rorn the grot of charms and «»pells. 

Where our matron sister dwells 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Rifely brought the Druid wand, 

And the potent adder-stone, 

Gender d ’fore th lutumiial moon. 

When in undulating Iw me. 

The foaming snakes prolific join. 

When they niss, and when they bea| 

Their wond’rous egg aloof m air > 

Thence before to earth it fall. 

The Druid m his hallow’d 
Receives the prize. 

And instant flies, 

Follow d by th envenom d brood. 

Till he cross the crystal flood? 
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ANGUIS Snake a genus of the class and 
hrder amjphd^ia^ serpentes thus genencaUy 
distiogawed scales on the belly, and scales 
under the tail Twenty-six species, chiefly of 
Asia and America The following are chiefly 
Entitled tp notice A Scytale S^es of the 
belly 240, of the tail 13 South America, and 
India i vanes vciy much in its colours , gene- 
rally Orange with black blotches, sometimes 
black and white, sometimes pale rose and 
black, paler beneith and beautimlly fasciatcd 
wiUi burs of deep black A Eryx AbcrdeLn- 
snake scales of the belly 126, of the tail 130 
AmtrK a and England , above cinereous with 
three bhek lines the whole length, beneath 
lead colour with white spots A fcagilis 
Blind worm Scales of the belly 135, of the 
tail 135 h uropc and Siberia, m hollow w iy>, 
woods, paths, and among nibbi h , breaks into 
pieces It thrown doun, and the fragments will 
Jive a long time afterwards Baik yellow ish- 
ash, belly black, sides streaked with black and 
white, tail long, obiii e, scales small, soft, 
compact Colour various 

A'NGUISH s (from artgoi^ise, Fr ) Ex- 
cessive pain either of mind or bixly ( Donne) 
A^NGUISHED a (from anguish ) Ex- 
cessively pained not muse {Donne) 

A'NGULAR a (from angle ) 1 Having 
angles or corners {Brown) 2 Conbibtiiig of 
an angle {Newton) 

Angvx.ar motion, is the variation in the 
angle described by a line, or radius, connecting 
a CKidy with the centre about which it moves 
Thus *1 pendulum h is an angular motion about 
Its point of suspension , and the planets have 
an angular motion about the iin The an- 
gular motions of revolving bodies nrc as their 
real or 'ibsolute motions vUrectly, and as thtir 
rathi ot motion inversely they arc aUo reci- 
procally proportional to the periodic tunes 
Angular STEM {Angulatm cautt^ ) Fx- 
cavated or grooved longitudinally with more 
titan two hollow angles Called triangular, 
fkc (trigonus, &c ) according to the iiuinlier 
of these angles — obtuse-angled oracuie-angled, 
from the measure of them 

I eaves also, and pericarps, running out into 
angles, are named triangular, &c from the 
iStumbei of an|d^ 

ANGVLATIITY s (from angular ) The 
ouabty of being angular 

A'KGULARLY ad (fromangiifar) With 
Angles or corners {Boyle) 

AfNGULARNEbb * (from owgn/itr ) The 
qxiaTitv of being angular 
A'I^G1I|^ATE15 a (from angle ) Formed 
WAh Angles or corners {H^oodward) 
ANOTLO'SITY s (from angf JottO An- 
guiaritv, cornered form 
A'N'GtJLOUS a (from angle) Hooked, 
"angular (Oianmlfe) 

AN G L 4)iA tn botany, a nus of the class 
and Older mottoeoiu diandna Calyx five-elefr 
wrol me petaBed , pome mfenor, two-celled, 
jujap) Three ipcctes natives of the 

We**?! Indies 

a fehure oi bcotland, having the 
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Mernes on the North, the German Ocean ot 
the EauHt, the Frith of Tay on the South, anc 
Perth and Goury on the West It is diversihcc 
with lakes and hills, and is fruitful in corn an< 
pasture ] t has 99,127 inhabitants 

ANGU ST a {angustus, Lai ) Narrow 
strait 

ANGUSTATION ^ Lat 

The act of making narrow , the state ot beni 
narrowed (fPtseman) 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, in antiquity, a turn 
ca, embroidered with little jnirplc studs, won 
by the kuights 

ANGUSlURA CORTEX, (Angusfnra 
A birk imported fiom Angusturi, lu Soull 
America Its external ippe irance vanesi con 
siderabl} 1 he best is not fibrous, but hard 
compact, and of a ytllovvish brown tolour 
and externally of i whitish hue Wheun. 
duced into powdir It rcscmhlcs that of Indni 
rhubarb It is very fj;cncrallv cinploved as 
febrifuge, tonic, ana atlstriiigcnt In niter 
miticnts it is by many prc‘errtd to the Peru 
vian bark, and lias Lllu found useful in diar 
rhc*a, d'sptpsia and scrofula It is thou^^h 
to be the ban of the Bruce a intid} scntenc i o 
fcrn^inea 

ANHALT, a pnncipalitj of Upper Saxonv 
m Germany, having tin county of jMinsftIdi 
on the South, thi duchy of 11 ilbcrst idt on the 
West, Saxony oil the I ast, ind M igdcbnrg or 
the North Its pnncipd tridc is in beer 
Anhalt, an island of North Jutlind n 
Denmuk, Ijingin the Cattegit Being dm 
gtrons for seamen, a b^ht-* ousc has been 
erected 

ANHEIATION j Lat ) The 

act of pinlint,, the state of l»<-i igoulof lirt ith 
ANHl 1 O'S {an in) Out ol 
breath, nuitiiiL 

ANHOLr. lu gc ograph^ an isl uul of Dtn 
mark, situ lUd m the t it, surrounded w itl 
sandbanks and dangerous to stamen, for whit 1 
reason there is a hght house on it N 1 at 
56 38 F Lon 11 5 7 
ANHIDHOUb SLLPH \TE OF LIMi 
See Sulphate 
ANI See Crotoi II AGi 
ANICH (Peter), an ingenious mathem 
tician, was the son of a laliourer, at Olaerpi i 
zuf, near Inspruek, where he wis Ixirn 1 
1723 His genius being discovered bj fnb 
Hill, a Jesuit, m the university of Inspruck 1 
became his tutor and patron In a little vs hi 
A inch became an able astronomer, ^md 
ingenious meclianic He made an elegant j> ’ 
of globes for the university of Inspruck ai 
constructed various mathemzttical instrumcni 
He also drew maps and charts with great i 
curacy and neatness He died m 1706, ai 
the empress queen, from a regard to liis iner 
settUd a pension of 50 florins a year on 1 
sister 

ANIDROSIS (from^^priv andtiptf^tsweai 
Privation of sweat or perspiration 

ANJhNGO, a small town on the coast 
Malabar, belonging to the English Posi-Tnd 
Company Tlteir merchandise consists chui 
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In pcpjper and caUicoe8« Lat 7 0 N Lbn 

AN rGHTS ad (from a for at^ and mght ) 
In the niglit-time {Shak^eare)^ 

AN1(j 1>ZAN rilOb In litany, t genus 
of the cldsa and onkr hexandria inonog\ ma 
Corol six-partcd, with unequal mcurvecJ seg- 
ments , stamens inserted in the throat of the 
corol , capsule three-celled, m iny-seeded The 
only known species is a native of New Holland 
ANllJiNibb, Anility s The old age 
of vv omen 

AN IMA, among divines and naturalists, 
denotes the soul, or principle of life in animals 
See Soul 

An IMA, among the old chemists, denoted 
tht volatile or spirituous parts of bodies 

Anima hepatis, is an obsolete name for 
the ferruin vitriol itum, or sulphate of iron, on 
account of its supposed efhcacy in diseases of 
the Incr 

ANiMAMUNDT,a ccrtaui pure ethereal sub- 
stance or spirit, didused, according to many of 
the ancient plulosojihers, through the mass of 
the world, inforining, actuating and uniting 
the divers parts thereof into one great, perfect, 
or^aiijcal, and vital body or iiiimal Phty 
acid, tint this amnia inundi^ which more im- 
tiic(iiaiely resides in tlie cxlcsUal regions as its 
proper scat, motes and governs the lieavcns in 
iucli manner, as that the heavens themselves 
first receive their existence from the fecundity 
ol the 8*11110 spirit, foi that this anima, being 
the prim iry source of life, cvery-where bre ith- 
ed a spirit like itself by virtue whereof various 
kinds ol things were framed conformably to the 
divine ideas 

Anima satUrni, awhile powder obtain- 
ed by pom mg distilled vinegar oU litharge, of 
considerable use m enamelling Sec Ln a m f i 
A'^NIMABLK 0 (Irom animate^ ihat 
may be put into htc , or receive annua lion 
ANIMADVI ^RSlON s {ammadvtrstOy 
I at ) 1 Reproof, sevt re censure (C/are?! don) 
a Punishment 

ANIMAOVR RSIVE a (from amnutd- 
DerC ) Ph It has tht power of judging iGian ) 
do ANIMADVI ''Rl v n {ammadurto, 

J at ) I To pass censuies upon {Dry den) 2 
lo inflict punishments upon {Okw) 
ANlMAUVk'RlLU v (from ammad- 
vtrt ) He that passes censures^ or inflicts pu- 
nishments {South) 

A'N IMAL, in natural history, an organized 
arid living l>ody, endowed with the powers of 
sensation and of voluntary loco-inotion I he 
word IS derived from anima, soul, ind literally 
denotes something that is endued with a soul 
Animal a (amwio/r?, Lat ) That belongs 
or relates to animals ( fFath) 

Animal aads^ are those which have been 
discovered in animal substances, or which con- 
tribute to their formation Phtse ^ire, the 
acetic, theamniotic, thebciiFOic, thecailxiiuc, 
the lietic, the malic, the muriatic the o^ ilic, 
tile pho )horic, the rosacic, the snlphunc, and 
the uric many of them, however, are not 
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peculiar to animals, but arc frequently ^und 
both m vegetables and minerals See Acilb 

Animal acHom AcUonesanimales Tlipsa 
actions, or function^ are so termed, which ar<s 
performed through me means of the muid To 
diis ckiss belong the external and internal 
senses, the voluntary action of muscles, voice« 
sj>eecli, watching, ind sleep 

Animal economy ^ the stnictufe aind uses of 
the different parts of the body 

Animal functions f aref those by which the 
materiils which constitute and support the 
Ixxlies of animils are prepared and supplied 
The pnncip d of these functions are the follow- 
ing — circulation, digestion, nutrition or assimi- 
lation, respiration, and secretion, which are 
employed m producing inimal matter from the 
substances which compose it But, besidea 
these, there are others, which, though they da 
not act ehemieally, like the foregoing, are lu 
many animals subserv lent to various important 
purposes See Irritability, Sensibi* 

LITY, &C 

Animal heat Heat is essentially necessary 
to life ''Pliat of a man in health is from about 
()4® to 100** of Fahrenheit It appears to de- 
i>end upon the absorption of oxjgen in the 
mngs^ 

Animal magnetism y a sympathy, by some 
persons 1 itely supposed to exist be tween the 
magnet and the numau body, by means of 
which the former became capable of curing 
many diseases m an unknown way, something 
reaemblmg the ixjrformances of the old magi- 
cians 

The fanciful system, to call it by no worse 
name of animal magnetism, appears to have 
originated, in 1774, from a German philoso- 
pher named father Hchl, who greatly recom- 
mended the use of the magnet in medicine 
M Mesmtr, a physician of the same countrv , 

adopting the principles of Hehl, became the 
direct founder of the system but, afterwarda 
do lating from the tenets of his instructor, he 
lost his patroria '■e, as well as that of Dr In- 
genhousz, which he hod formerly enjoyed 
all smer had already distinguished nimself by 
** A dissertation on the influence of the stars 
upon the human body, which he publicly 
d< fended in a thesis before the university of 
Vienna, but he was so unable to stand before 
tlu opposition of Hehl md Ingenhous?, that his 
^stem Kll almost instuitly into disrepute 
Mesmer appealexl to the at ademy of sciences 
at Berlin , out thtv rt^ected his principles as 
destitute of found Uion, and unworihy of the 
smillest attention lie then made a tour 
through Germ iny publishing every where the 
great cures he perforined by means of his att(- 
mal magnetism, while lus enemies every where 
pursued him with detections of the falsehood 

of his assertions 

Mesmer, stiU nndannud by so many defeats, 
returned to \ lerma , but meeting there with 
no better snccths than before, he retired to 
Pans m the beginning of the year 1778 Here 
he met witli a very different reception He 
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fir»t patr<M)ns€5d by the author of the I>ic- 
ttonuatre^tles Memilfede laNatute, lO whielt 
work a amil; tiutubcT of bis cures were pub- 
MesUiOT hitaiseU receiving Ukewise an 
ampie ^mtthony of hn candour and Solid rea« 
Out physician soon collected som8 
psUteutSy and m the mouth of April I778» re- 
tired ^Ith them to Creteil, from whence m 
a l^hort time returned with them perfectly 
cut^ His success was now as great as his 
d^ppomtnicnt had been before Patients in- 
^reast'cl so ripidly» that the doctor wis soon 
obliged to take in pupih to assist him in hia 
Operations These pnpilj succtedcd tmully 
Vrell as Mesmer himselt, and so well did they 
take care of their own emolument, that out of 
them, mined M Deslon, rialirei] upwards of 
100,0001 sterling In 1770 Mesmer published 
a memoir on Uie subject ol mnnal mojsinetHm, 
promising afterwards a complctt worlc upon 
the same, which should mike as gnat a reso- 
lution in philosophy as it had alreidy done m 
medicine 

Ike principles of the art weic explained by 
Deslon, in the following manner 

I Animal magnetism ib in univers<il fluid, 
ronstUuting an atisolute plenum in nature, itul 
ilie medium of all mutual inHutnce bctuiin 
the celestial bodies, and betwix^ the earth and 
animal bodies 

!2 It IS the most subtle fluid in nature, 
capable of a fli« and reflux, and of receiving, 
propagating, and continuing all kinds of mo- 
tion 

1 The animal body is subjected to the in- 
fluences of this fluid by means of the nerves, 
which are immcdiattlv aflected by it 

4 The human body has poles md other 
p^perties analogous to the magnet 

5 The action and virtue of Tnimil ma 2 ;nct- 
may be communicated from one body to 

another, whether animate or inaninutc 

6 It operated at a great distance without the 
mtetyentioi) of any body 

7 It IS increased and reflected bv mirrors, 
commutucated, propagated, and increased by 
sound f and may be accumulated, coiicentrntecf, 
and tra isported 

9 Isiotwlthstanding the unuersibty of this 
fl^d, all animal bodies are not equal W aflecled 
by It, on the other hand, there d*c some, 
thouglr but feu in nuinb*»r, the piesuice of 
which destroys all the effceth of aiiim d mag 
netism 

<5 ^itieansof this fluid nervous d»sorder-> 
are cured immedtately, and others mediately , 

I id it^ Virtues^ m shorty extend to the uuivtr- 
&i\ cur^knd preservation of mankind 
From this cxfiaordinaiy theory, Mesmer 
i ibiicated a paper, in which he a*»$erted that 
all diseases anse from one common source, 
that they mav bc^reUHivedbyonc mode of cure , 
and that fhw* t »we coosivt^ in the application 
of tiiiiunal mag[ieti^ The fo% and uredhhry 
of ^tuneli soon gasned partisans this new 
diiA It became at length so 
fiiahtoiiable m France# thii the 
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jeaJousyj>t the faculty was awakened, and tm 
appheatfou was made to government A com*- 
niittee, consisting of physicians and mem here 
of the Royal Acaden^ of Sciences, of which 
the late mustnous Pirunklm was a prmcip il 
member, was immediately appointed, to in- 
quire into its merits, and to ascertain its eflects 
The consequence of this examination was such 
as might have been anticipated by e\ ery ra- 
tional mind The ^>pell was quickly broken, 
and the whole disclosed to be an artful im- 
oaiiioii on th(. weakness and credulity of maii- 
ind It is now almost imiversaHy exploded, 
md treated w ith merited ridicule and contempt 
The practiet, h<'iuc\er, and subsequent detec- 
tion of this wild and visionary doctrine, have 
not btcn 'iltogcther useless , since to the phi- 
losopher, It has added one more to the nimier- 
oub catilogut of tile errors and illusions oi the 
human understaedmg, and iffords a mtmo- 
rable instanct of the power of xmagmuion 
1 hose who wish to learn more of the history 
of this species of quickerv, are rLftned to 
DeSpiau s Select Amusements, and to illieh s 
Leet tires on Diet and Regimen 

minimal matter Under this term nre tom- 
pithended ill the variou kinds of snbstauc^^ 
of which amival bodies ue composed, not so 
imieh, howeter, with regard to the radical 
principles of which they consist, as to those 
particular and exclusive fornis in which ihtv 
e\ist througliout all the tribes of the amin d 
kuioidom, as fir as they ha\e been subjected to 
ex mumtioa 

'llie different parts into which the bodic^ of 
aminals, tiken gencnlly, may naturally be 
dnuled, are the following 

Solid 1 Bones and shells — 2 Horns md 
naih — 3 Muscles, or fleshy puts — 1 Skin 
— b Membranes — 0 Ttnuons^ — 7 I igx- 
ments — 8 Crl mds — g Brim and nerves — 
10 ilair and feathers — 11 Silk andsimdir 
bpdies, and in a diseise<l state of bodv ihu 
diffi rent kinds of calculi, nnd the cone rctioo 
in the lungs, &,c 

fluid 1 Blood, from \\ hirh the follow mg 
are secreted by digf'stion md lU future proceSbts 
— ? Milk — 3 Yoll of egg— 4 Siliva — > 
Gtstric pure — 0 Bile — 7 Cermuen — 8 
Tears — (J Humours of the oje — 10 Mucus 
of the nose, &c— 11 Smovii — 12 Semen 
— 1 i Liquor of the imnios — 14 Urine, and, 
in cases of disease, the morbid sectetions of pus, 
liquor ot the clropsj , and that from blisters , 

In die coiTiposition of these parts, the fol- 
low mg smmal substances have been discov ered 
l Gelatine —2 Albumen — 3 f ibrin> glu- 
ten, or animal 6bre —4 Mucilage — a Urea 
— 6 Sugar — 7 Oils— 8 Resins — 0 Acids 
— 10 Alkalies — ll Earths — 12 MetaK 

And these again are formed principally fiom 
differenj pK>poruan<i and combinations of the 
following ^iniple substances 1 Aisote — ^2 
Caibon —3 Hydrogen —4 Oxygen Phos- 
phorus — 6 lime — 7 Sulphur — ^8 Soda — 
9 Potass— 10 Muriatic acid — 11 Magncbia 
•— X2 Sdica.— 13 Irou —14 Manganese 
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SIX atiQ no much mote abundant than the 
that animal mattery may m general be 
consuleied as in a great measure composed of 
them , the first four constitute almost entirely 
^e soft parts^ and the other two form the 
bases of the hard parts Magnesia and sihca 
are only found in exceedingly small quantities^ 
and the last only in cases of disease 
Of all the simple and conqxmnd substances 
mentioned a-bo^ as existing in one form or 
other in the difierent classes of animals^ par- 
ticular accounts will be found in the several 
articles of this work to which their names 
refer 

Anal^iis < 2 /' animal mailer Aifiong the 
vast variety of objects which the curiosity of 
man has impUlecl him to investigate^ and about 
which the restarches of chemistry have been 
employed, thesubsUncu of which animals are 
composed have not, till late years, been regard- 
ed with a proportionate attention The b reach 
chemists, pirticujarly V’^auquelia, BcrthoLlct. 
and boLircroy, by deviating from the old method 
of analvsis by fire, according to which all animal 
bubstances iflordc d the s inie results, and eni- 

fe ng in Its stead the simpler menstrua, h ive 
enabled to discover many peculiai pro- 
ducts of anmi lUzation 1 he analysts of animal 
matter and even of that of vc gctables, is still, 
however, far from being perfect, and is much 
less complete ind satislactory than of inorga- 
ni/ed substances While, therefore, our know- 
ledge of this subject has been gteatl) improt cd, 
many more discoveries, and much patient in- 
vestigxtion, arc necessary to render it subservi- 
ent to many practical purposes, or to extend 
niatenillv our acquaintance with the physio- 
logy of the lujman frame 

Animal matters an at present analysed m a 
tcry diftcreni way fiom that in which they 
were analysed a few years since 1 hey are no 
loiiAci *ub|ectccl to d^compo'^ition bvfire, they 
arc now treated b/ rc-agerts particul irly acids, 
(the most tflocluolo^ which nitrous,) alkelies 
alcohol, &.C i he dilFerti t fluids intenumgled 
with c ith other, or contai iccl ui the vesicles of 
the difierent parts, arc sepirUed by rest, dc- 
cintation, filtration, or e prc^.'^ioii jlie action 
of ihc'^e substances on colouiinc; matters is ex- 
amined, aud the several clnuttes wluch they 
are lifiblc to suffer m d fferent temperUures are 
clKscrvctl AnimAl liquors arc carefully eva- 
porated, and the diffetent salts which they 
coutatu extracted from them unaltered By 
tht?e methods of analysis modern ehemi'.ts have 
piiade a number of important discoveries con- 
ctriui^miimal substances hcheele has found 
them tp contain sever^il acids different from 
those yvhich were before known BerthoU^ 
has den^onstrated existeqpc of phosphoric 
acid, m static, in urine and swcsijt, and 

ha? likewise fcund in annual piattcw, 
markay e qvanUty of the prmciide Thia 

lost disepveiy w one nf the most important fac^ 
whidt me analysis of aminai matters has mad<^ 
known to m The existence of azot 111 the^e 
substanct», especially m their fibrous 
accqwnu for the hsitweeu ao4 


notable mittefb borty w 

the State of el^ncn wtty> i e azotiCgak 
treating the flftsli of the muscles with 
acid even without the operation of any extor* 
nal heat, it t$ disenga^ in a pretty large pfoa 
portion — 'it passes hetore the nitrous gas, 
when the latter begins to be disengaged, tho 
operation should be stopped, and the vessels 
changed By this discovery BerthoUet explains 
the formation of the ammcftiia ^hich ammsl 
subbtances afford, when treate4 by fire-r-thi;f 
production and disengagement ^f this ?alt by 
putrefaction — and the relation between these 
substances and vegetable matter^ that are luble 
to putrefaction, and afford ammonia by distil- 
lation It appears, in fact, that in both thest^ 
instances the ammoiua is formed by the com4 
bmation of hydrogen with azot {Faurcri^} 

It has been already mentioned that fire wae 
formerly the only agent employed in the ^iialy« 
ns of animal and vegetable substances^ wfiich 
were subjected to distillation in a retort, hy a 
heat at first gentle, and afterwards increase4 
gradually till every part of the animal mattetf 
was volatilized, and only a fixed fesidiiei teriici*^ 
ed caput mortuum, remained in the retort 
By this method an important distinction wag 
obtained between animal ^nd vegetable matter f 
tlie Utter yielded an acid liquor, and thelormet^ 
a urinous or volatile alkaline one, together with 
a concrete salt of the same nature, and an ena^ 
pyreumatic oil more fetid than the oils of ve^ 
gctables, and of a different kind of fetor Thif 

putrefaction of animal substances gives simiUt 
products, particuUfly ammonia Another dif* 
ference between these substances is remarketl 
in the fixed residuum after distillation in close 
vessels in vegetable matter this is compose^ 
principally of charcoab and in that of antm^st 
of a 1 irge proportion of phosphoric sails, genet 
rally united with Imie 

lie&ide the imperfection of the method of 
analvsiv by fire, it is attended with the follow^* 
mg dibadv mtages — it affords an alkali Cammo<«> 
ni i) formed by the process, and not previoustji 
conUiiiied in the substance examined — ’and it 
confounds in a few common prodvtcts of diatiU 
latiou i viriuy of parts which have perfectly 
distinct and often opposite quibUes In tli# 
improved methods winch modern cb^mists hav# 
introduced, a numlicr of re-agents are employ* 
ed, of w hich die following are the principal 

1 Nitrous acid, which has been more ex^ 
temsu ely useful in discov ering the properties of 
animal matters, and their various modes of 
action, than anv other substance Sinco thi?| 
nature of this acid has been explained by thi 
ingenious researches of Pnestlej .Cavendishjt^m 
others, u h«$ proved of wial use jto 

among whom, Bergman. Berthdletj ai^Poort 
croy^ nave appW it with conaideviMo 
and success i) 

2 Heat, m various dogre^s and bettdi 

that of disuilatHin s it is m only m 

in sepaFatvog *1^ fiw iW stM|„oiid 

the but c^asiOO#y 

tq mcreaioand tegulato thoaqucni of the 
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d which may often be ftnplo^ 

With eommable advantages it» effects may 
be by the use of a Papm's digester 

<4 C 0 U»ltv ulhahesg whichare particular- 
k hsWl a solvent for ^uten and coagulated 
after the action of water has been 

ostbaosted 

To pariicuhrize the various processes to 
whloh these ire^pphed, and the numerous 
idienomena whicll 'loconipany and follow their 
iJjWs* would far exceed our limits we therefore 
iriefo the curious enquirer to such works as 
treat more fully on the subject^ especially 

S oinsons Chemistry, lol IV Pourcroya 
menu of Chemist^, translated by Nichol- 
son, vols III and IV , and his bystem of 
Chemical Knowledge Hees*s Cyclop^ia, art 
Animair matter, &c &c Encyclo^ia Brr- 
tannica 

On companna animal with vegetable sub- 
stances, It has neen found that, though the 
Same radical principles frequently enter into 
the composition of both, they are distinguished 
by different proportions of these principles, 
animal matter containing much more azote and 
phosphorus, and vegetaolc more carbon, hy- 
dr^en, and oiaygen 

To conclude in the viords of Fourcroy Al- 
though many evperimenU still remain to be 
performed, imd matiy discoveries to be made, 
nfi order to complete the history of intmal mat- 
ters, yet our present knowledge of them is much 
more considerable than what was formerly pos- 
sessed the proper road is, at least, discovered , 
and wc need no longer be afraid of wandering 
in a wrong direction It now apiiears plamly 
bow much ihe physics of animal nature may 
be improved by ^lemistiy, and what import mt 
fkvices medicine may expect from it, wiicri 
the two sciences proceed hand in hand 
Amiml mi See Ot l, and Oleum 

putrefaetton^ is that chan^ which 
lU^imal bodies undergo when deprived of life, 
and by which they are gradually and completely 
diecomposcd The process by wnrch this change 
IS occasioned, is effected chiefly by the access 
of air, aided by a due degree of moisture, and 
of heat The pnncrpal arcumstarices attend- 
ing this decomposition of animal matter are 
Iht ibllowmg 

Its tsolOuiT first becomes pale , its consistence 
dtittiftishesy rts texture is relaxed, and a faint 
and (UiagFeeable smell is emitted Phe colour 
at thh tune chaiiges to blue and gnien, the 
parts become nwore and more softened, the 
becomes &tid, and the colour of an ob- 
scure browh The fibres now yield, the tex- 
ture^is more resolved, the putrid end nauseous 
tmelL IS mixed wetb Orsmeliof a more penetrat- 
ing htnd, amiog the d^ngagement of 
lundmmacalwii^flter&ieilte mass b^*oiiie9 of 
Wdf less and the smell more 

pimiand and 4e ^nvihocceedingly 

jphf mid ansmg, rt baa been said, 

^epars 4 <^^ of ppnspmtied and car- 
a tiepo^Cfon of phoa- 
t^mg flacft at me same tune 
coptumid m thi* fiatosoaaa time. 
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the masi^ again swells up^ and earbonfd 
gas IS separated, this part of the process ispros^ 
tracted tor some time, when it changes mto » 
soft putrid moss 

A great part of the hydrogen, and the re- 
maining carbon, with the otlier fixed radicals, 
now gradually form a dark brown, soft, earthy 
matter This result forms soil, which, mixed 
with mould, the remams ol vegetable putre- 
faction, forms the common receptacle for the 
roots, and sermmating seeds of vegetables 

When this resolution takes plaCe at the same 
time with vegetable matter, as in marshes, 
some portion of the hydrogen and phosphorus 
produce the ignes fatui, and such luminous 
appearances If this resolution is accomplished 
in a confined place, a foul musty smell is dis- 
coverable 

Heat, moisture, and the access of iir should 
be avoided if it be intended to prevent this pro- 
cess from taking place In one or other of these 
modes the \*inous antiseptic processes act,siiclr 
as covermg with resins and balsams, drying, 
salting and smoking, inunersioii in spirits, 
freezing water, &c {Parhtmon) See Pu- 
trefaction 

A curious lustauce of }>artial decomposition 
has been observed to take place in whole bodies, 
after burial, by which their muscular fxirts 
have been coinerted into a white fitly matter, 
re'.einbling spermaceti Ihis was first re- 
marked by the French chemists, a few years 
ago, in takuig up some bodies which had oeen 
interred in the Cemiterie des Inuocens, at 
Pans Similar efiect<' have been produced on 
the bwly of a duck or youuc goose, by King 
some time in mud, and on Uic lean of beet 
laced in a river, and enclosed in a box with 
olcs SeeADiPOCiRE 

Animal sy^ttm^ imports the whole class of 
beings endowed wrth animal life in which 
sense it amounts to much the same as what 
wc call the animal t mgdom 

ANIMALCULE, Animalculum, a di- 
minutive of animal, and applied in a general 
manner to those creatures whose true hgure 
cannot be discerned without the help of glasses, 
a id more especially to such as are invisible to 
the naked eye 

By the help of magnifying glasses, we arc 
brought mto a kind of new world , and imm 
berless animals gre discovered, which from 
then: minuteness must otherwise frtr ever ha\e 
escaped our obseivation and how many Kinds 
of tiiese invisibles there may be, is still un- 
known » as they are dtseemed of all sizes, 
from those which ere barely mviubte to the 
naked eye, to such as resist the action of ihe 
microscope, as the fixed stars do that of the 
telescope, and wtdii ffie best magnifiers hitlierto 
invented, appetS only asso many moving points 
Tlie smallmt creatures our instruments 
can show are those that inhabit the waters 
kx though possibly animalcules equally mmute,^ 
or perhaps more so, may ffy tn tlie air, orcreep 
upon the eartb, it n scarce possible to bring 
such under our > but water heinf. 

transparent, and cottfimng the emtures m m» 
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Ikt hit abl«, by a^lymg a drop of it to our 
fXiicroacopeft» to discover^ at leasts to a oertam 
extent, all that it oontaiiM 

Aninialcules are seen only by the assistance 
of microscopes, and arc perhaps more nume- 
rous than any other part of the animal creation , 
but the species> on a close examination, are 
Ibund to be but few, in j^portion to the 
number of individuals 'Die most obvious 
distinction among them is, that some have, 
and others have not tails, and that some 
have, and others have not visible limbs Ac- 
cording, therefore, to these characters, they 
are arranged under three classes, distin^ished 
by the names of gymnia, cercana, artnronia , 
the first containing those which have no visible 
hmbs, nor any tail , the second, those which 
have tails, the third, diose which have visible 
limbs 

Animilcules are said to be the cause of va- 
rious disorders Ihe itch, from several experi- 
ments, IS affirmed to be a disorder arising from 
the irritations of a sjiecies of animalcuH found 
111 the pustules of that disease, whence the 
communication of it by contitt from one to 
anolhtr is easily conceived, as also the reason of 
tlie cure being effected by cutaneous applica- 
tions On tins foundation, some have attri- 
buted the small-pox, measles, and other in- 
fectious diseases, and others the epilepsy, Arc 
to animalcules Languis goes farther, and 
pretends to reduce all diseases in general to the 
same principle A late writer at Pans, who 
assumed the title of in English phjsician, has 
done more He not only accounts for all 
diseases, but for the operations of all medicines 
upon the hypothesis of animalcules He had 
peculiar animals for every disease, scorbutic 
animalcules, podagric animalcules, variolous 
animalcules, kc all at his service Journ des 
S^av tom LXXXIl p 535, See But as most 
discoveries m natural philosophy hav e laid a 
foundation for the warm imaginations of some 
men to form visionaiy theories, to the great 
prejudice of real knowledge , so those relating 
to animalcules have been drawn in, however 
improperly, to sup^xirt the most whimsical and 
chimerical systems 

For more on this subject the inquisitive 
reader nmy consult the papers of Lewenhoek, 
Baker, &c in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Baker on the Microscope, Xanmacher on the 
Microscope, &c 

ANIMA'LllY s (from omwioZ ) The state 
of animal existence {Watts) 

ANIMALIZATION The process em- 
ployed by the animal machine to convert vege- 
table substances introduced into the stomach 
for the sake of nutiitioii, into animal matter 
It is the tommencenaent of whatisdenomioat- 
ed by physiologtsts assmiilatiou, or the transla- 
tion 01 alimentary substances, whether produced 
from the vegetable or animal kingdom,mtosuch 
a state as renders thetn similar to the different 
organs of which they are to become a constitu- 
ent part 

uie chief difiercnce betev^en vegetable and 
annual maiters is, thaltha former iiosseisw a 


great abundance pf carbon, compared HvMli 
aeot, and the Setter a great abundance 
compared with Its proportion of carbon 
two processes, therefore, which are of a che- 
mical nature, ooniiist in exhaustnig the 
table nutriment or saccharine matter of lit 
surplus of carbon, and communicatmg an ac- 
cession of azot, bo^tvhich take place by tha 
functions of respiration andfierspiration 
To A'NIMATE v a (awjjm), Lat ) 1 To 
quicken, to make alive 2 Tb give powers 
to {Dry den) 3 To encourage^ to incite 

{KnolU:^) 

A^kjmate a (from ToantmaU) Alive, 
possessing ammal life {Bentley) 

A'NIMAIM) partiap a {ftommmaie ) 
Lively, vigorous (Pope) 

A'NIMATION j (from animate y 1 
act of animating or enlivening {Bac ) 2 
state of being enl ivencd ( Bi own) ** 

A'NIMAITVF a (from animate) That 
has the power of giv mg life 
ANIMA''IY)R s (from animate ) Thae 
which give** life {Brown) 

ANIME, or Anim*, GUMMT The sub- 
stance which bears this name in the shops is 
resin, the produce of the hymensea courbutil 
of Liniieiis It is seldom ordered m the me- 
dical practice of the present day, and is only to 
be met with in the collections of the curious 
Anime, m heraldry, a term used when the 
eyes of a rapacious creature are borne of e 
different tincture from the creature itself 
ANIMf DhUQUIUM. (from anmui, 
the mind, and deltnquo, to leave ) Fainting 
Lij)othymia See Syncope 
ANIMO'SE o {ammosus, Lat) Full of 
spirit, hot, vehement 
ANIMO'SITY s (ammosiias, l^at ) Vche-* 
mence of hatred , passionate malignity {Sw ) 
ANIMUS This word is to be distinguished 
from anima, the former expresses the faculty 
of reasoning, and the latter the being in which 
that faculty resides 

ANINGtA, m commerce, a root which 
rows in the Antilles , and is used by sugar* 
akers in the refining of sugar 
ANJOU, a late province of France It 
now forms, with the late provinces of Maine 
and Touraine, the four departments of Maine 
atid Loire, Indre and Loire, Maine, and Sarto 
ANISE See Pimpinella 
Anise SEED See Illicium 
ANISUM, {amsum, avtcrov, from a, ne^ 
and viffoc, eyual ) Anisum vuWre Anise Fiih- 
pmella anisum of J^inn^us Pimpinella, folhk 
radicahbus tnfidis incisis CJass, ^lentandna 
order, digyiiia A native of Egypt Anise* 
seeds have an aromatic smell, and a pleasi&ht, 
warm, and sweetish taste An essential dh 
and distilled w'ater are prepared from theto, 
which are employed in flatuLencies and gripes, 
to which children are more especially sitoject , 
also m weakness of the stomach, atai^rhoeas, 
and lo«s of tone m the primac Mae 
AkisuM SiNENSE See Anisum stbl- 

LATUM 

Anisum sTBiLAtUM Anisum Smenie 
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leeds >» rtM? Wfaeiaw ^ 

Then «» WA with the «»!“ viewe «» tnoie ot 
the^wmih^aniMun 'flwwijw^-nip- 


«nisl or eortex lavola 

VUtGARE , 

A^KBE « {amk&r, Dutch > A fiquid 
the foMrt|i part of an awm^ and con- 
U\n 9 two itekans, each stckan eonawte of 
S^toen mcnglcs, the meu^te being e^ual to 

awolof our V, me quarts 

ankle, joint of the, in anatomy, n made 
v« dhe appositHHJ Of the astragalas, or upper 
Sue of the foot, to the lower part of the tibia 
9 xd fibula, which arc, for that purpose, tied 
together by a strong band of li^ments both 
hefoie and behind 

Ankle, luxauon of See Dislocation 
and Luxation 

anna, the principal town of a province of 
tlic same name in Asiatic Turkey, seated on 

^e western bank of the river Euphrates Lat 

33 36 N Lon 41 OE 

ANNABERG, a town of Germany, in the 
archduchy of Austria four miles E Eflerchng 
ANNABERt^, a town of Germany, m the 
cirde of Ettzeburg, and electorate of Saxony 
five mdcs ShW Wolkensiein 
ANN ABLRG, a town of Germany, in the 
^Ucyomti of baxony, sixte<5n miles Ebt W it- 
tenbufg Lon 30 40 E Ferro Lit 61 
41 N 

ANNAGH, an island on the west coast of 
Irekhd, about five miles in eircumferaice, be- 
tw^n the isle of Vclul, and the main land 
tof fhe counW of Mayo Lon 9 39 W 
Greenwich Lat 63 68 N 

AnnagN, a small island of Ireland, in 
I^mgh Conn, tti the county of Mayo eight 

^*ilSf^JUb^CLA\ Ub, the najl which the 
tttWtor, co««u!, or rlictator, drove into the 
wall of Jupiter 8 temple annually upon the ides 
of Septemfer, to show the number of fears 
n aimuar ceremony was sometimes perfonned 
toavert the plague 

A'NNAMSI A writer of anrals 
ANNALS, a species of historj, whciem 
«!Vpfit 9 are teUted in the chfouologK.dl order 

from a perfect history, in being 
«fdy a Ittjfere relation of what passes every vc u, 
asajoihniMrii »» of what passes everyday , wherens 
IlhtoiT not only the tramiactions them*^ 
enuaes, motirea, and springs 
uf fwA actions Cic^ informs us that the 
ponhfe* m'axitotiai to Ofwfer to preserve the me- 
jporyof wrote what passed each year 

oto tablets, which wm pubhc m- 

In hi» owh Jmxw® teWi-ts were 

i^kdannalesnM^^ bj^ice the wntm who 
iMt miithild of Wttoitg wete suled 

tUls oflrtiMMtt JW» T««tu» 

|UiM||ir> lean* to Inert , b««lt«ie Ike first 

ttia nry* Irork, wiueh tmx» former nnres, 
^ batwW> lw««BMa dowb to 
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his own timte, b« thangei h«i title, tiad colls 

The Annals of Gtotius is a book finely wnt- 
ten, and eontama excellent loateriala rie js 
not so particular as Strade, but more profound, 
and comes much neafcr to Tacitus 
ANNAMOOKA, one of the Friendly islm, 
discovered by Tasman, m l643, and visited by 
oaptain Cook, m the years 1774 and 177/ 

Lat 20 9 b Lon 176 W , , , , 

ANNAN, a borough of Annaudale (a dis- 
trict of Dumfriesshire) hi Scotland It la 
seated on the river Annan, three miles north ot 
Solway Fnth Lat 65 aN Lon d 4W 
ANNAPOLIS, a town of Maryland, North 
America Lat 39 9 N Lon 77 ^ 

Annatolis, the capital town ot Nova 
Scotia, North America Lat 44 62 N Lon 
64 6W 

annates, among ecclesiastical wnters, 
a years mcAme of a spiritual living These 
were, m ancient times, given to the pope 
through all Chnstendom upon the decease of 
smy bishop, abbot, or parish-clerk, and were 
paid by his successor At the Reformation they 
were taken from the pope, and vested 
king , and, finally, queen Anne rwtored them 
to the church," by appropriating them to the 
augmentation of poor liv mgs 

ANNE, queen of Great Bntain. was the 
second daughter of James II by 
Hv^, and w'ls born in 1664 in 1 683, she 
mimed prince George oi Denmark, by whom 
she had several children, but all of them died 
voting In 1702, she succcedul to the crown 
bn the death of Wslham III Her reign was 
distinguished by great glory, and op account ^ 
the eminent htcrary chanctera which ^rned 
It, has been cvlltd the Augustan age of Britain 
But the spirit of part/ never, perhaps, rose 
higher than it did in ha tune She died in 
17 14 

1 he character of this princess has been thus 
given by Smollett « Her capacity was na- 
tuiaily good, but not much cultivated by learn- 
ing, nor did she exhibit any marks of extra- 
ordinary genius, or pasonal ambition she wag 
ce tainfy dehcient ni that vigour ot mind by 
which a prince ought to presunre her indepen- 
denoe, and avoid the snares and fetters ot sy- 
cophants and fevountes, but whatever her 
weakness in this particular might have been, 
the virtues ot her heart were never called in 
giteftioii she wab a pattan of conju^l &1tec- 
fion and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm 
ftiBod, an indulgent mistress, a munificent 
uatron, a mild and merciful princess, during 
reign no blood was shed for treason 
She was zealously attached to the church of 
England, feom oonvictimi father than from 

fondnns for W p«pte, fcy A® w.'. 

wiivmaliT bdwea wii» «i affiertioii which 
«yen tte «««da* of ftmamU not abate 
In a woi 4 1 / she was not the greatest, she was 
eeitainly one of the heat end moat uBofomiah^ 
toaroimgiis ^at ever aai upon the throfte 


AK'N 


Enriand, aad w«U xlcwnted the exoDMiti, 
though simple epithet of, the “good tioeiffl 
Anne ” 

Aknb BotKYN See Bolbyit ^ 
ro ANNE^AL V n {mlan, Saxon ) i To 
heat glass, tlmt the eolours laid on it may ^ 
fixed iDryien) 2* To heat any thing i» «Hjfa 
a manner as to give it the fapuc temper 
annealing, consists m fnaking 
red-hot which ha>e become hard and sttff hy 
frequent percussion, or by a strong oomprewt^w** 
in order to restore their torcoer inallcability and 
tractability AW raetah have the singular pro- 
perty of becoming more or less hard, untracta- 
fcle, and unmalleable, after they hasre been 
struck some time with a hammer It seems m 
if something happened to them similar to the 
effect produced by the tempering of smei 
Metals thus afiected become more elastic than 
before, but, at the same time, more brittle 
They are more stnsrbly affected tn this manner 
in proportion as they are naturally haiaer 
(yopptr IS so much affected, and even gold and 
siU er, by hammering, that they soon cease to 
be malleable, and are apt to split and crack, 
instead of being extended, under the hammer 
This labour, therefore, must be often inter- 
rupted, to soften and restore malleabihty to 
niLUls this lb effected by niaiting tliem red- 
hot, which the work men call an nc^mg Tlius, 
heat produces the same efftct on inetals in the 
state described, as it does upon tempered steel 
for, if the hardest tempered steel be made red- 
hot and cooled slowly, it becomes as tractable 
and ductile as the softest iron {Macquerf 
Forged iron has long been procured, by pla- 
cing a mass of ca&t iron under large hammers, 
and making it undergo violent and repeated 
compression A process is now used for cou- 
serting cast-iron into forg^, by lieat alone 
The cast-iron is placed in an air-furnace, and 
kept for several hours in a degree of heat, by 
which It IS brought near to i fluid state It is 
tlitn allowed to cool gradually, and is found to 
be comerted into a substance similar to forged 
iron I his process is conducted under a patent, 
dthough, 11 Reaumur s experiments upon cast- 
iion be consulted, it wiU app-ir not to be a 
new discovery Eiiglibh Eucyclojiedia 

There is aI'>o aa atinealing for articles made 
of glass It consisU in placing them, while 
newly made, and still hot, in an fur- 

nace, where they very slowly cool This an- 
nealing for bottles and other glass utensijs is 
quite necessary to render them service^le, 
for all wnich w cooled suddenly liable 
to be broken, not only by the least ehan^ of 
he it and cold, but even oy the slightest force 
(Mat See Ne A UN G 

Ta ANNE^X V a (omwefo, wnea^um, 
I at ) I To unite to at the end 2 To unite, 
as a smaller thtng to a greater 3 To united 
p6Kt€non iRaletgh) , 

Ann'bx s (from To ann^x ) The uunig 
annexed , additament (Browrt) 

annexation J 

lurictioH', addition ^ Ujaton, 

act of umttng iAyhJff) 


ANNEXlOtiT-*' (fitom mat 

annexing, aiiinim<M«ger») ' 

ANNE'XMEN? * (from aiww.) U 
The act of annoMi^g *• The thing Mtoaxm 
(Shaispeare) 

ANNIBAL S«eH*tw»i*Ai. 
ANNI'HILABLE a. (fiwm amndulate > 

That may beptitaat ofeaaetdM.t 

To ANNI'HILATE • » tttdaaAmhlum, 
Lat ) 1 To radttcc to nothing 8 


To ifestroy (Ra/cigA) 3 To annul (^Booker) 
annihilation 9 iismiMmktlatey 
The act of reducing to nothing , dbfi state of 
being reduced to nothing <l>fy»eft) , 

anniversary, is propefly dm yearly 
return of any remarkable day ancientfy alsu 
ealled a year-day, or mind-day, that fs, a me*^ 
moriai’day The word is formed frOiat arum* 
and verto, on accomit of its returning evoeyyear* 
anno DOMINI, q d in the year of our 
Lord, the computation of time from thc^^ochd 
of the inearnation of Jesus C/hnst This u 
generally inserted in die dates of all puW^ 
w ntings, with an addition of the year of tn# 
king s reign _ 

ANNO'NA- Custard-apple a genus of 
the class and order polyandria polygynia Ca^ 
lyx thrcc-leaved , peuls six, berry wmty- 
seeded, rounded, with a scaly bark Twenty- 
five species, all natives of the East or West 
Indies or America j a fleshy ftmt is produe^ 
by most of them, and is palauble The pulp 
of the a miloba of Caroline is hi^ly iwdl^ 
and luscious 

Annona, m Rofoan antiquity, provmon 

of all sorts for a year 

ANNONAY, a tpwn of IFranoe m the de- 
partment of Ardeche Lat 45 18j^ Lon 
4 45 E _ 

ANNOTATIO, Annotation (froman- 
nofo, to mark ) The attack or first ipark of a 

t {aanotatio, Liton ) 
Explication, note (Boy A?) 

ANNOIATOR s (Latin) A writer of 
notes, a scholiast, a coinmentaiot {Felton) 
ANNOITO. Anotto, or Arn^tta, m 
commerce, a kind of red dye, bought from 
the West Indies It is procured from the pulp 
of the seed-capsules of a tree called bixa in 
South America SeeBrxA 

Ihe i^nnotto is prepared only by the Spa- 
niards , the mode is as follows the contents 
of the fruit or capsule qre thrown into a 
wooden bowl, where as much hot water is 
poured on them as is necessary to sp^nd the 
fed matter or puip When the seeefs are left 
quite naked, they arc taken out, and the wash 
js left to settle The water is tlien poured on, 
and the sediment dried by degrees in tqe shaw, 
after wh^ch it is made into balb pr cakes for 
exportation SccArnotta, 

To ANNO'UNCE v g (oaifowcer, Fr ) 
1 To publish, to proclaim (MtKen) 2 To 
declare by a judicial sentence (JPn^) 

To ANNCrY JO a Fr ) 

commode, to vex, to to molest {Sid- 

*Ky) 



ANJT 

tbe verb ) Iiyiiiy, mo- 
lestation* iBryden)^ 

ANNWAKCE 8 (from anmv) 1 
That amroys {Shaksptare) a The adt 

of annoylm 

AKNQ'xTIR s (from To anno ^ ) The 
P^i!SOii that annovs 

A'NNUAL a (annuelpVr) I Thateomes 
yen^rly ® That is reckoned by the 

yg* (jSkakipta/re) 3 l^at lasts only a year 
imp) 

Annuax. £qu at 1 m astronomy See 

Ai^Nual pla»T or ROOT, perishing 
wtthin the compass of a year opposed to bi- 
ennial or perennial The stem of herbaceous 
plants, altfiough the root be permanent, is an- 
nual, and thus is distinguished from that of 
trees and shrubs a 

A'NNUALLY ad (frSn annual ) Year- 
ly, c\ery year (Brawn ) 

ANNUEL m thebcotUsh law, denotes any 
yearly revenue, or due, paid at certain terms, 
cither legal, as Martinmas and Whitsuntide, 
or con^ entionaU as the parties agree 

AwNUEt OP Norway, of which mention 
IS made m the acts of parliament of king 
James the Third, was an annual payment of an 
hundred marks sterling, which ine kings of 
Scotland were obUs^ to pay to tlie kings of 
Norwav, ill satisfaction for some pretensions 
which the latter had to the Scottish kingdom, 
hy virtue of a conveyance made thereof by 


ANN' 

Malcolm &Miaunr, who nnirped th« cmvM 
after jhis brother’s deceaw 
ANNU'ITANT t HcthatposscMesorre- 
ceivesan annuity 

ANNUITIES, a term for any periodical 
income, arising from money lent, or from 
houses, lands, saUrtes, pensions, &e payable 
from tune to time, either annually, or at other 
intervals of tune 

Annuities may be divided into such as are 
certain, and such as de[>end on some contin- 
gency, as the continuance of a life, 8rc 

Annuities are also divided into annuities in 
possession, and annuities in reversion , the 
lormer meaning such as have commcncul , 
and the latter such as will not commence till 
some {lariicular event has happened, or till 
some given period of time has elapsed 

Annuities may be farther con««lerul as j»a>- 
able either } early, or half-yearly,or quarterly, <Scc 
Ihe present vilue of on annuity, is that 
sum, wnich, being improved at interest, will 
be suflficient to pay the annuity 
When an annuity h forborn for some years, 
or the payments not made for that time, the 
annuity is said to be m arrears , in which c isc 
each payment to he considered as a sum put 
out to interest*' for the remainder of the term 
after the time it becomes due 

1 he amounts of annuities, or their present 
values, are easily found by the two tolUm- 
ing tables, j>rojrierly computed trom the princi- 
ples of annuities 



1 'VBLE I, 

The Amount of a n A nnuity of \l at Compound Jnirrrsf _ 

at ^ per per 4 per 4| per 5 per 0 per 

cent cent cent cenf cent cent 

1 00000 1 00( 00 ! 00000 lOOOOO I 00000 1 OOOOO 

2 03000 2 03^00 2 0^)')0 2 04 500 2 03000 2 ObOOO 

3 09090 3 10623 3 12160 3 13703 3 15230 . IbJbO 

4 183b3 4 4 2404t> 4 27819 4 J1013 4 37462 

5 30911 • 3 36247 'S 4lo32 5 470“i 3 32563 a 63709 

6 46841 6 55015 6 73298 G 689 6 80191 6 97532 

7 6f246 7 77941 7 8<>8><» 8 0!915 8 14201 8 ^9 184 

8 89234 9 05169 9 21423 9 38001 9 54911 9 89747 

10 UOn 10 36850 10J>62st0 10 802.1 11 02656 11 49132 

11^6388 11 73139 12U061I I22bi^2) 12 37789 1 3 18079 

12 80780 13 1 1199 13 48035 13 84118 14 20679 14 97164 

14 19203 U 60196 15 02581 • 15 46403 15 91713 16 86994 

15 61779 16 11303 16 626S4 ' 17 15991 17 71298 18 88*214 

17 08632 17 67699 18*29191 16 95211 19 59863 21 01507 

18 59891 19 29568 20 G 2339 20 78405 21 J7856 23 27397 

20 15688 20 97103 21 824^3 j 22 71934 2 3 6 5749 2 5 67253 

21 76159 22 70502 2 1 69751 24 74171 25 8403*7 28 21288 

23 41444 24 49969 5 64541 26 85508 28 13238 30 905o3 

25 11687 26 35718 27 67 1 23 29 06356 30 53900 33 75999 

5i6 87037 28 27968 29*77808 01 37142 33 06395 36 78559 

28 67649 30^26947 31 96920 j 33 78314 35 71723 39 99273 

30^3676 32 32890 34 24797 36 30338 38 50521 43 39229 

32 45288 04"46841 36 61789 38 93703 41 43048 46 99583 

34 42647 m 66653 39 08260 41 68920 44 50200 50 8155S 

G6 45926 :38 94986 41 64591 44 56^91 47 72710 54 86451 

4l313p4 44 31174 47 57064 51 11345 59 15638 

40 70963 40 75906> 47 08421 50 71132 54 66913 o3 70577 

42 93092 46 29063 49^96758 53 9933J 58 40258 68 5281 1 

45 21PR5 *48 91080 52*96699 57 42303 62*32271 73 53980 

47 57a *2 Jl 62*68 56*08494 61 0070^ 66 43635 79 05819 


I 



ANNUITY 


ConttnuaHon of Tnihie 


r5>r 


lima 

4 per cent 

4^ percent 

S pitspee&t 

PSBSi 

IQ 

30 00268 

5* 45947 

59 32834 

64 75239 

70 745079 

84 8016b 

[Efl 

32 30276 

57 33430 

$2 70147 

68 66625 

75 29883 

90 SS978 


53 07784 

60 34121 

66 20953 

72 75623 

80 06377 

97 34316 

34 

57 73018 

GS 45315 

69 85791 

^7 03026 

65 06696 

104 18375 

33 

60 46208 

66 67401 

73 65228 

81 49662 

90 32031 

111 43478 

36 

63 27594 

70 00760 

77 39831 

86 16397 

95 83602 

119 12087 

37 

66 17422 

73 45787 

81 70225 

91^04134 

lOJ 62814 

1^7 86812 

33 

69 13943 

77 02889 

85 97034 

96 13820 

107 70953 

105 90421 

39 

72 23423 

80 72491 

^0 40913 

101 46442 

114 09502 

145 058*6 

40 

73 40126 

84 53028 

95 02552 

107 03032 

120 79977 

154 76197 

41 

78 66330 

88 50954 

99^82654 

112 84669 

127 8397^ 

165 04768 

42 

62 02320 

92 60737 

104 81960 

i 118 92479 

135 23175 

173 95054 

43 

85 48389 

9b 84863 

up 01278 

125 27640 

142 99S34 

187 50758 

44 

89 04841 

lOl 23833 

11541288 

131 91384 

151 14301 

199 75803 

4d 

92 71986 

105 78167 

121 02939 

138 34997 

159 70016 

212 74351 

46 

96 50146 

no 48403 

126 87057 

146 09821 

168 68516 

22b 50812 

47 

1(W) 39650 

113 J5097 

132 94 539 

153 67263 

178 11912 

241 09861 

48 

104 40840 

120 38826 

139 26321 

Ibl 5S790 

188 02539 

256 56453 

49 

108 54065 

123 60185 

143 83373 

1 69 85936 

198 42b66 

272 95840 

50 

112 79687 

130 99791 

152 66708 

178 ^0303 

209 34800 

1 290 33390 , 

51 

117 18077 

136 58284 

159 77377 

187 535b6 

220 81540 

308 75606 

52 

121 69620 

142 36324 

167 16472 

196 97477 

232 85617 

32S 28142 

,53 

126 ^4708 

148 34395 

174 81131 

206 8 1863 

245 49897 

348 97S31 


IJl 1 17^<» 

154 53806 

182 8+536 

217 14637 

258 77392 

370 91701 


TABLE II 

'The present f^ahee of an Annni/y qfxl 


Yrs 

at i per 
cent 

14 per 
cent 

4 per 
Cent 

per 

cent 

5 per 
cent 

6 pei 

cent 

1 

0 97087 

0 96018 

0 96154 

0 9569 1. 

0 95238 

0 94340 

o 

1 91347 

1 89969 

1 88610 

1 87267 

1 85941 

1 83339 

3 

2 82S61 

2 b0l64 

2 77509 

2 74896 

2 72325 

2 67301 

4 

3 71710 

0 67308 

3 62990 

3 o8753 

3 51-595 

3 46511 

5 

4 57971 

4 51505 

4 45162 

4 38998 

4 32948 

4 21236 

6 

5 41719 

5 32855 

5 24214 

5 15787 

5 07569 

4 91732 

7 

b 23028 

6 11454 

6 00205 

5 89270 

5 78637 

5 58238 

8 

7 019o9 

6 87390 

6 73274 

6 59589 

6 46021 

6 20979 

9 

7 7861 1 

7 60769 

7 43533 

7 26879 

7 10782 

6 S01o9 

10 

8 53020 

831601 

8 1 1090 

7 91272 

7 72173 

7 36009 

11 

9 25262 

9 00155 

8 76048 

8 52892 

8 30541 

7 88687 

12 

9 95400 

^ 66333 

9 38507 

9 11858 

8 86325 

B 38384 

13 

10 63496 

10 30274 

9 98505 

9 68285 

9 39357 

8 85268 

14 

n *9607 

10 92052 

30 56312 

10 22283 

9 89864 

9 29498 


1 1 93794 

11 51741 

11 11839 

10 73955 

10 37966 

9 71225 

16 

12 ^6110 

12 09412 

1 1 6 >230 

1 * 23402 

10 83777 

10^10590 

17 

13 1663 2 

1205132 

12 16:>07 

11 70719 

1 1 27407 

10 47726 

18 

13 7 >351 

13 18908 

12 6 >030 

12 15999 

1 1 68939 

10 82760 

19 

14 323S0 

13 70984 

13 13394 

12 59329 

12 08332 

11 15812 

20 

14 87747 

14 21240 

13 59033 

13 00794 

12 46221 

1 J 46992 

21 

15 41502 

14 69797 

14 02916 

13 40472 

12821 15 

11 76408 

22 

1 5 93692 

15 16712 

14 45112 

13 7S442 

13 16300 

12 04158 

2> 

16 44361 

1 5 62041 

14 856B4 

14 14777 

13 48857 

1 2 30338 

24 

16 93 *>54 

16 05837 

i 15 24090 

14 40^48 

13 79864 

12 5 ->036 

25 

17 41315 

16 48151 

I 5 02208 

14 82821 

1409394 

12 78536 

2b 

17 87684 

16 89035 

1 5 98277 

15 14661 

14 37519 

13 00317 

27 

18 32703 

17 28536 

16 32959 

13 45130 

14 64 303 

13 21053 

28 

18 7b411 

17 60702 

16 66306 

15 74387 

14S9813 

13 40616 


19 18845 

18 03577 

15 98371 

16 02189 

15 14107 

13 59072 

30 

19 60044 

18 ^9205 

17 29203 

10 28889 

15 37240 

13 76483 

31 

20 00043 

18 73028 

17 58849 

16 54439 

15 59231 

13 92909 

32 

20 38877 

1 9 06S87 

17 87353 

16 78S89 

15 80268 

14*08404 1 

33 

20 76579 

19 39021 

1814705 

17 02286 

16 00255 

14 23023 j 

34 

21 13184 

19 70068 

18^1120 

17 24676 

16 19290 

I4 36B14 

05 

21 48722 

20 00066 

18 66461 

17 46101 . 

16 07419 

14 49825 





A K N 


AK!N 


j Si pet Gent j 

4 pel* cant 

1 44 percent. 

1 5 per cm j 6 per cent 

jti ed3S4> 

20 29049 

18^0838 

1760604 

1654685 

34 09099 

S2 16724 

80-41053 

19 14258 

1*7 86834 

1671129 

14 73678 

33 49346 

80 64109 

19 16786 

1804999 

lb 86789 

14 84602 

5t2 80828 

21 10250 

19 58448 

18 22966 

17 01704 

14 94907 

23 11477 

21 35507 

19 79277 

18 40158 

17 15909 

15 04630 

23 41240 

31 59910 

19 99305 

18 56611 

17 29437 

15 1 1802 

23 'T0136 

21 53488 

20 18563 

18 72355 

1742321 

15 22454 

23 <18190 

22 06269 

20 37079 

18 87421 

17 54491 

15 3b617 

34 35483 

333S379 

20 54884 

19 01838 

17 66277 

15 36318 

24 61871 

22 49545 

20 72004 

19 15635 

17 77407 

15 45583 

24 77545 

22 70092 

20 88465 

19 28837 

17 86007 

15 52437 

26 02471 

22 89944 

21 04294 

1941471 

17 98102 

15 58903 

25 26671 

23 09124 

21 19513 

19 53561 

18 07716 

15 65003 

25 50166 

23 27656 

21 34147 

10 65130 

18 16873 

15 70757 

25 72976 

23 45562 

21 48218 

19 76201 

18 25593 

15 7618b 

25 95123 

2362862 

21 61749 

19 86795 

18 33898 

15 81308 

26 16624 

23 79576 

21 74758 

19 96933 

18 41807 

15 86139 

26 37499 

23 95726 

21 87267 

20 06634 

18 49 140 

15 90697 

26 57786 

2411330 

21 99296 

20*15918 

18 76:>15 

15 94998 


The Vie of Table I which therefore will be effected by subtncting* 

To find the amouiU of an Annuity forhorn the tabular \alue of the one term from tbit ol 
any nufkhet tf ueurt Take <)ut tlie amount the other, and mulii])l)iii^ by the aiinutt} 
from the ftrst taole, for the plroposed \ears artd Thus, ^ 

rate oi ihtureaty then multiplv it by the annu- Tabular yaliic for OO >eaTs 21 18218 

>ty in question, and the product will be Us Ditto for 10;^ cars 8 i\0g0 

amount for the same number of )ears and rate 

of interest the difference 13 37128 

And the converse to find the rate or time iiuiliiplied by 20 

Aaard 1 To find how much an annuity of 

dO/ wiU ainomit to in 20 years tjt 3^ jier cent gives 20? 4*' >6 

compound interest —On the hue of 20 years, or 267/ 8^? dd tb< answer 

and m the coltimu of 3| per tent stands lliose who arc desirous of ol)tunuv com- 

S28 27<)6b, which lb the amount of an annuity pkte intormation on the suburt of anmuties, 
of U fek the SO years , and therefore 2b 279O8 arc referred to Milcolms md Ktiths Amh- 
multiplied by 50, gives 1413 984/ or 1413/ metics, Simpson s Algebn, and hi book on 
fin wc answer. Annuities and Ih i ersions , Dodsons Matlu- 

J^am 18, In what time will an annuUvoi maticil He jmsitoiy, \o md PruxS cxrel- 

$0i ami^ntto 1000/ at 4 per cent cDm|lound lent Treatise on Annuities and Reversionary 
iiite)reOTf-«>Here the amount of iObOl divided Payments 

byJ80/ die annuity, gives 60, theamount of 1/ For whit relates to the doctrine of anmntRs 
annuity for the same time And rate Then, on lueb, see Assurancf, Compifm^nt 
the nearest tAbnlar number in the column of Expectatiok, Life ANSUiriFs, Rf- 
4 cent, 49 96758, which standing On tile versions, &c 

Isne of 28, shews that 28 \ears is the answer To ANNU'L v a (from nullum, I at ) ] 

Mxam 3, If It be required to find at what To nuke void, to nullity 2 io reduce to 
rate lateifAst an annuity of 20/ wil^ amount nothinfj to obliterate 

to 1000/ forborn for 28 years I^ert i<XX)di- A'NNULAR a (from cfnn«/wj, I-.at ) Har- 
by 20 gives 60 as before Then looking mg the form of a ring 
idong tfie line of 28 years fpr thcneiustto AKNOtAR bok«: Circulus ossens A 
dits nunkto 50,1 find 49 96768 m the column nng like bone placed before the cavity of the 
of 4 pei Oent which is therefiire the rate tympanum in the foetus 
mterea^ lP|ufred Aknulah cartilages SccCricoid 

The Use of 7 able It cartilages 

1, To find the present value of an ANNULA'RIS DTGITUS The ring 
anmntybf 66/ which is toEontimie 20 years, finger TTic one between the little and middle 
at 34 pesr cent s^By the the present va* firij^ 

)tte ol %l for the same rate ana time, is Aknula^ris processus See Pons 
| 4 21210, 14'hl®4 X 60 Sffi?7lo62/ VARioi if 

<0 710/ 4d^is the promt vahie sou^t A'iSNULARY 0 Havifig the form of 
Mmm 2 To find the value of an rings 

mmuity of 80/ to commence 10 years hexicc, ANNULET, in architetsturc, a small square 
and tbep to Crmtmv^40 veats, or to terminate mcmlier m the Done capital, under the quar- 
at 4 |>er cent interest — In ter round It 1 $ also a narrow fiat moulding, 
lilt it is plam we have to find which is com/non t0 divers parts d£ the co 
the ^between the present values of Iiunns, as the hiset, capitals, £^c It is the 

p foi the two guepi times , same member which Vitrui ms colls a filkt 


AND 

AkK^LET> in hemklm a of 
lion which the fifth bmmer of a family oug^t 
«o bear in ht$ coat of arms 
ANNULLINGr, a term sotnetimea iiaed £ 0 r 
catiCeilmg or makuig void a deceit sentence^ or 
ahe like 

ANNULUS* a ring* m geoxnetiy, the area 
of which 18 equal to the diilerence of the areas 
of the outer and inner circles or it may be 
found by multiplying the sum of their diame- 
ters by die dinerence^ and the product by 
78H 

To AKNUTVIERATF v a iannum^ro, 
Lat ) 1 o add to a former number 

ANNUJVllsRA^ION j (annutiierattd. 
I'll ) Addition to a former number 

lo ANNU'NCIATE v a (annunao, La- 
tin ) I o bring tidings 

Annunciate, Annuntiaoa, or An- 
Ku NT I AT A, d denomination common to*!e- 
veral orders, both religious and military, in- 
stituted with a \ lew to the Aiiiiiinciation '1 he 
first religious order of this kind was instituted 
111 1232, at hlorenct 

AXNLNCIATA, or kmehts of the An- 
nuntiich, wis *1 military order, instituted in 
1362, by Amadeus VI duke of Sa\oy, in 
memory of Amadeus I who defended the isle 
of Rhodes against the 1 urlcs 

A NNLNCIAa ION-DAY # (from rni- 
nunciate ) The daj celebrated by the church, 
in memory of the angels salutation of the 
Rlcsscd Virgin, soleinnucd with us on the 
twenty-fifth of March {lavlor) 

fht Jiws give the title Annunciation to 
part of the ceremony ol their }va<isover, viz 
that when in they explain the origin and oc- 
casion of that solemnity — ^Ihis explanation 
they call Haggada, q d the Annuncia- 
tion 

ANOBl'UM, a tribe of Jahricius See 
Ptisus 

ANOCA I HA'RXICS from 

«vuf. Upwards, and veetSat^, to purge ) Lmc- 
tirs nicchciiies which purge upwards 
ANODA, m botany, Sec Si da 
ANCKOMUS, Ano'dmols (from « pnv 
and 6^iu, to smell ) 1 Destitute of the sense 

of Sint il 2 Destitute of odour or aroma 
A'NOD\NhS (.anodjfna, «vwo>a, from » 
pnv and o^*;vn, puip ) Narcotics ^pnotics 
Opiates Paregorics Antalmcs Tnose me- 
dicines arc so termed which case pain and 
proAire nlecp 

XoANO'IN"! V a (otndre, enoindie, pAri 
oint, enoinl hr ) I lo rub over with unc- 
tuous matter (SAflA-A ) 2 To smear, to be 

rtihlxd upon {Dry den) 3 To consecrate by 
unction {Skahspeare) 

ANOINTER j? (from anoint ) The per- 
son that anoints 

ANOLYMPIADJbS, those Olympic games 
which were celebrated under the direction of 
the Arcadiatis and Pisasans 
ANO'MALISM s (from anomaly ) Ir- 
reguliiTity 

ANOMALlSTICAl YEAR, in astrono- 
my, called also penodicjil \ear, w fhe space of 


time m etfith, or a jdaoeli 

through its orbit Tho anomahstical, or 
mon year, is mmewhat longer than me 
cal year, by re^sOh of the preceraioh of m 
equinox And the apses of all the plaheU 
have a like prt^vessiire motion, by which it 
happens that a tongear time la ilecOssary to ar- 
rive at the aphelion, which has advanced o 
little, than to arrive at the same fixed star 
To find the anomalistic revolution* say. As the 
whole secular motion of a (danet uunus the 
motion of Its aphelion* is to tQO years or 
3155760000 seconds, so is 360 ^* to tbeduiatioa 
of the anomalistic revolution, 

ANOMALOUS a (from o priy ondwfta- 
xof ) Irregular, out of rule, deviating from the 
general method or analogy of things (Xocie)* 

Ano'malous This term is often ap|dletl 
to those diseases whose symptoms do not 1^- 
car with that regularity generally observed ilo 
iseases A disease is also said to be anoinaleaa 
when the symptoms are so varied as not fo 
bring it under the description of at^ known 
affection 

ANOMALOUSLY ad (from anoano/ovi ) 
Irregularly (Brown) 

ANOMALY s (anomahe, Fr ) 
larity , deviation from the common rule 
(South) 

Anomaly, m astronomy, is an irregularity 
in the motion of a planet, by which it deviatea 
from the aphelion or apogee , or it is the an- 
gular distance of the planet from the aphelion 
or a^xigce, that is, the angle formed by the 
line ot the apses, and another UnO drawn 
through the planet 

Kepler disUnguishes three kuid$ of anomaly* 
true, intan, and excentric 

The true anomaly, or equated anomefy, aatt 
1$ soiuetiines calleil, i« the angle at me sun 
which IS formed by the radius vector* or luae 
drawn from the sun to the planet, andtKeiuio 
drawn from the sun to the aphelion of the pla- 
net the mean anomaly is the angular dtslance 
of a planet from its aphelion (tak^ at the 
same time with the true anomaly)* auppoiH^ 
It to move uniformly with its mean angukr 
velocity The difference between the true and 
mean anomaly is called the equation of the 
centre, or the prosthapheiests 

If a circle be supped drawn on the line of 
the apsides as a diameter, and dirough the 
place of the planet a perpendicular to the Ime 
of the apsides be drawn till it meet the circum- 
ference of the circle, then the angle formed 
by two lines, one drawn from tlie centre of 
the planets orbit to the apliehon, and the 
otlier to the point where the perpendicular 
through the planet's place intersects the cir- 
cumference 01 the circle, is called the excea- 
tne anomalv, or the rmomaly of the catitle 

Thus, in fig 2 pi 5 where A B is the 
line of the apsides, and S the place of the sun* 
the planet Uing at P, the angle A SP is the 
true anomaly, A S D the mean anomaly (die 
circular tnlmeal AS D being to the whole cir 
cle, as the elliptic trihueal A S P to the whole 
ellipse}* and A C D the exeentne anomaly 
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Wat nu^Momaly » always^ prot3K>rttonaI to 
S0 {« mawn perpendicular to DC 

Uie ciwjulax aic AD, as is 
I# Itoill 9 Lectures and other pl^es 
SRms trite anomaly bcina gtveti» it i$ easy to 
lltenieau, m the AilTawing manner Uie 
4 Ntoenti:ieity c s berag known^ and K S or 
^ jChemg expr essed By unit>, we have C Hs= 
— rcS CH being perpendicular to 
whence the ratio of AtJ to RC is 
idio^ s and this is the ratio of D £ to P F by 
ihe nature of the ellipse and circumscribing 
^ 4 !iltle hence^ the angle ASP being gnen^ 
wehavePL DE tang ASP tang ASD 
Atad m the triangle D b C, we know D C, 
^C, and the angle CSD, whence we find 
SCD, the supplement of which is bCG 
“Then in the triangle S C G, we know S C G 
and S C, from which we get S O , w hich te- 
dnced to degrees, by reckoning 57 ° 14' 44J^ as 
equitralent to radius L and added to A UD, 
gwes the mean anomaly 

But the mean anomaly being given, it is not 
10 ea^ to find the true, at least, by a direct 
process Kepler, who first proposeti this pro- 
biem, solved it by the rule of false position, as 
may be seen at p 6 q 6 of his Epitome Astron 
Coperme The solution has been attempted 
hy some of the ablest mathematicians, we 
have not room to Jay down the result of many 
of their iiivesu^tions, and can only, therefore, 
present our reaarfrs with the excellent approxi- 
mating rules of M de la Caille, which ascer- 
tain not only the true anomaly, but the pla- 
nets relative distance from the sun 

I As the aphelion distance is to the pen- 
ll^lion distance, so is the tangent of halt the 
mean anomaly to the tangent of an arc, which 
udd£d to that half, the «um is called the ap- 
proximated excentric anomaly If the difier- 
moc between the approximated and mean 
aaiiomalies does not excm 3 deg its difference 
Irom the true excentric anomaly will not 
antount to a second When this happens, 
which 18 always the case in the orbit of the 
r^atth, the next four articles become useless, 
ne\eriheless, as they are of utility in deter- 
nttning the true anomaly of the other planets, 
they are ^dded II \s half the greater axi« 
ji to the excentricity, so w 67® 1 7 ' 44^" (or 
whose logarithm is 5 3144250) to a 
itomber of seconds, which call A III As 
raditit to the seconds A, so is the sme of the 
ppprbximated excentric anomaly (I) to m- 
nhtober of seconds, which, taken from 
the mean anomaly* gt' ^ another npproximatwi 
excetihric anomaly IV As radius to the se- 
conds A, so is the Sine of the new approxi- 
mated excentric anomaly to a number of 
seconds, which* subtracted from the mean 
anomaly, gives also another approximated c x- 
centnc anom^y V This analogy must be 
alwap putting the sine of the last 
Hpproxitoated anomaly for the third 
to|rto» tin two he found uc)f cssively* which arc 
^her Will be the true cxcentnc 
' VT As the square root of the 
r ®&taiice IS to the square root of the 
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periheltOB distance,, so is the tangent of half 
thp trito exceittric anomaly to the tangent of 
half the true anomaly sought If these ano- 
malies should exceed I80»* their supplements, 
or lialf their supplements^ must be used in^^ 
stead of these anomalies, or their halves VIL 
As radius to the co-sme of the true anoms^, 
so IS the excentricity to a fourth quantity B, 
then, as half the greater axis, plus or minus 
the quantity £, to the perihelion distance, so is 
the aphelion distance to the distance sought 
B must be added in the 3d, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th signs of the true anomaly, but sub- 
tracted in tne other signs 
Much useful information on this subject 
may be obtained from Keill s Astron Casbi- 
ni s Astron O Gregory s Astron ch xi 
Huttons Mensura page 2i)8 , and Vinccs 
Astron \ol 1 p 106, &c See also the article 
Equation of the centre, lu this work 
ANOMIA In zoology, a genus of the 
class and order \ermes testacea thus charac- 
terized Animal an emerginate cihate strap- 
sha})ed body, w ith bristles or fringe aflixecl to 
the npj>er valve, arms two, linear, longer than 
the body, connuent, projecting, alternate on 
the \alve, and cihate each side, the fringe af- 
fixed to each valve shell bivalve, incquuaUe, 
one of the val\es flattish, the other gibbous at 
the base, with a produced beak, generally 
curved over the hinge, one of the valves often 
perforated near the Ease hinge with a linear 
prominent cicatrix and a lateral tooth placid 
within, but m the flat valve on the very niat- 
gtii two bony rays for the base of the ani- 
mal Fifty-one spccic'*, spread through the 
diflerent seas of the globe on its shores many 
of which, however, have only been found in a 
fossile state In this state two are occasionally 
met with in our own country, and the only 
ones that have yet been discovered the a cus- 
pidata found m Derbyshire, and a spinosa 
found m other places as well 

ANOMfEANb, m ecclesiastical history, 
the name by which the pure Arians were 
called m the fourth centu^, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Si im- Arians The word is formed 
from the Greek, ayo/xoio;, different, dissimilar 
bor the pure Arians asserted that the Son was 
of a nature dificrent from, and m nothing likt, 
that of the father, whereas the bemi-Anms 
acknowledged a likeness of nature in the Son , 
at the same time that they denied, with the 
pure Arians, the consubstantiality of the 
Word 

A'NOMV 9 (« priv and ) Breach of 
law (Brambal/) 

ANON ad I QiucUy, soon, in a short 
time ( Waller) 2 J>Jow and then , at other 
times {Milton) 

ANONYMOUS a (• priv and ) 
anting a nam<? ( Hay) 

ANONYMOUSLY ad Without a name 
ANO'RCHIDEb (nnorc/wv, from a 

priv and lesl^tle) Childun are so 

teimed which come into the world without 
testicle? Ihis i<t a very common occurrence 

The testicles in the human subject begin to 
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iiweend about the seventh mooth of gestatioo^ 
and about the eighth tmtally pass into the 
Scrotum If the client do not take place tiU 
after birth^ it is ^nerally a long tune, and per* 
haps many years oefpre it is accomplished See 
Iesies 

ANOREOCIA (onorcano, from « pnv and 
Of f^iCf fipptiite ) A want of appetite, without 
loathing of food Cullen ranks this genus of 
disease in the class locales, and order dysorexiae, 
he believes it to be generally symptomatic, but 
enumerates two species, viz the anorexia hu- 
mor ihs and the anorexia atonica 
A N 0''>M I A (awosmia, nvi&fxtu, from « pnv 
and ofw, to smell ) A loss of the sense of 
smelling This genus of disease is arranged by 
( ullen m the class locales, at d order ilysssbthe- 
sia? When it arises from a disease of the 
Schneiderian membrinc, it is termed anosmia 
oi^nica, and wlien from no manifest cause, 
anosmia atonica 

ANOSSl, Carcauest, or Androbet- 
ZAH A, in geography, a province of Midagas- 
car, situate in b lat 23 18, and extending 
from the pro\incc of Manatengha to the river 
Mindrcrei, in lat 26 

ANCXIHUI a (from and oZ/ier ) 1 

Not the same ( Locke ) 2 One more (Shak~ 

sppme ) 3 Any other {Samuel) 4 Not 

ones self {^ouih) 6 Widely dilfercnt 
{South) 

ANOTHERGAINLS « Of another kind 
obsolete ( Sidnet/) 

ANOTJlbtiOUrSS a Of another kind 
a low word {Arhuthnot) 

ANOriA, orARNOTiA, in dyeing, an 
cleg in t red colour, formed from the pellicles 
or nulp of the seeds of the bixa, a tree common 
in >oLith Aincnci It is also called Icrra Or- 
Jcain, and roiicou In making it, the red 
seeds are steeped in 'water till the liquor begins 
to ferment, then strongl) stirred and stamped 
w itli w ooden Ik >tcrs, to promote the separation 
of the red skins this process is rcpuitcd se\e- 
ril tunes, till the seeds arc left white Ihe 
liquor passed through close cane sieves is 
pretty thick oi a deep red colour, and a very 
til smell In bmling, il throws up its colour- 
ing m liter to the surface in form of scum, 
wliith is ifterwaids boiled down by itself tf> x 
due consistenee and made up while soft into 
Inlls lo rcctihed spirit of wint it seiy readily 
communicates a high orange or yellowish red, 
and IkncL is usctl as an ingredient in var- 
nishes, for giving an orange-cast to the simple 
\tllows Alkaline salts render it perfectly so- 
luble in boiling water, without altering its 
t ilour Wool or silk boiled m the solution 
(p ires a deep, but not a %ery durable orange- 

Anotta, m botany See Bixa 
ANSjE, in astronomy^ implies the parts of 
Saturn s ring projecting be\ ond the disk of the 
planet The word properly signifits handles, 
tho^e parts of the ring appearing like handles 
to the bo^ of the planet 
ANSA RIANS, a people of Syria, so called 
iR the country, but styled m Dchsle^ maps 
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Ensanans, aadin ikdm of Danville, Nifssal^ 
Hie territory oeeapiisd by these Ansana is,tlwt 
chain of moimtahrs inrhidi extends from 
kia to the rivulet Called Nalur-cl-Kahr, or dbtr 
Great River ! 

A'N sated a {mstUus, Lat ) Having 
handles > 

ANSATUS, ill ootnchology, a species of mu- 
rex 

ANSER, in astronomy, a star of the fourth 
or fihh magnitude, m the milky way, lying 
between Iwra and Aquila 
A'NSERFS In zoology, the third order 
of the Lmnean class aves thus ordinatly cha- 
racterised Bill smooth, covered with a soft 
skin, and broader at the point, feet foriued for 
swimming, toes palmate, connected by a 
membrane, shanks short, compressed, body 
fat, downy, flesh mostly touj^, food fishes, 
frogs, aquatic plants, worms, &c nest mostly 
on the ground , the mother takes but little care 
in providing for the \oung frequently polyga- 
mous For the genera, see Zoology « 
ANSERFNA {anstnna, from anser, a 
goose, so called because geese eat it ) Wild 
tanseyor goose-grass Argentia This herb, 
potentill i ansenna, folii »innatis serratia, caule 
rtpentc, podimcuiis uniflons of LinnCus, 'vias 
foi mi riy used is an asti ingcnt in laxity pf the 
intestines and phthisical complaints, but is now 
fallen into disuse 
ANbES bee Ansa 
ANSIKO, a kiiigdomof Africa, boundedoa 
the W by the river Linbre, on the N by 
some deserts of Nuhia , and on the S by bon- 
go and Sunda, provinces of Congp 

ANSON (George, lord), was the son of 
William Anson, esq of Huekborougb in Staf- 
fordshire, 'll whose seat he wis born m 1(>(>7 
He wxnt to sea very early, and in 1 7^4 was 
made post-capiam Being sent to South Ca- 
rolina, he purchased land, and built a town 
there, which is called after his nime In 173 gi 
he was chosen cominaiidcr of an expedition 
against the Spanish settlements m South 
America, and sailed from Portsmouth » Sep- 
tember 18, J740, with five men of war, n 
sloop, and two victuallers He doubled cape 
Horn in March 1741, after losing two of his 
ships In June following he arrived off Juan. 
Fernandez, with no more than two **hi|M, two 
tenders, and only 335 men This place he left 
in September, took some prizes, burnt Paita, 
and continued on tiic American coast, in ex- 
pectation of falling m with the annual Aca- 
pulco ship, till Miy 1742 , when having only 
nts own snip, the Centurion of 64 guns, left, 
he crossed the southern ocean for China, where 
he staid several months, and then returned ja 
quest of the galleon, which ho fell in with, and 
captured after a smart action Having soU his 
prize in China, he sailed for England, and ar- 
rived at Spithcad, June 15, 1744, having sail- 
ed in a fog through the midst of the French 
fleet, then cruizing in the Chops of the Chan- 
nel Not long liter his return he was made 
rear-admiral of the blue, and one of the lords 
of the adouraltv He was also chosen oieinttfr 
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for <he ixnbugh of H^oo lo 
Nsi OOmntMinded the Chaiinel fleets and 
iMI Franch men of war, end foor 

£aat4i|d(iliM ifl of which lie captufed For 
m aervices he was created by <?eoige II 
i Attson* haron of Soberton, m Hants, and 
the death of sir lohii Norris, he was ap- 
«>iee^adfinridof England In I7^l» he 
was appointed Btst lord of the admiralty, 
li^fi poet he held, with a slight mtervai, till 
hu death lo 17^3, he commanded the Chan- 
nel fleet, having under him the gallant sir 
S^wa^ Hawke After this he was appointed 
admiral aisd commander-in-oKief of his majes- 
ty s fleets Ihe last seivice he was engaged in, 
was m convoying to England her present ma- 
jesty He died suddenly at his seat at Moor- 
piudk, la Hertflirdslure, June 6, 1762 He 
daoghtier of the late earl of Hard- 
wickt, who med before him without issue 
tmd Anson was a cooi and steady man, but 
loo flmd of play, of which he knew but little, 
so that he was the constant dupe of sharpers , 
this made some person say smartly, fliat 
though he had l^cn round the world, he 
was never in it * ilis Voyage round the World 
was drawn up under his own eye, by Mr 
Benjamin Eobins, though published m the 
name of the cbaplam, Mr Walter 
ANSPACH, a town and castle of Franco- 
nia, and capital of tiie maigravate of Anspach 
It IS seated on a rn er of the same name Lat 
49 «0N Lon 10 47 E 
AKSTRUTHER, a borough on Uie SE 
coa4of Fifeshire Lat 56 15 N Lon 2 34 W 
To A'NSWFR s w (an'urpapian, Saxon ) 
1 , To speak m return to a miestjon {Dri^den) 
is Tp S{ieak in opposition 3 lobe 

aeonuntable for {Brown) 4 lo vindicate, 
mipnc a justiflcatoiy account of {Sw^t) 5 
To «%*e an account {Temple) 6 To corre- 
Spem to, to suit with {Prov ) 7 To be 

iiiqpuvaknt to {LceleiUuttcus) 8 To satisfy 
any ctemi nr petition {Bitleigh) g To act 
teeiprocally {Bhr^den) 10 To stand as op- 
nositeorcoivelatne to something else {Taylo^ 
^tJ To bear proportion to {Sw{fi) 12 To 
vyhat is endeavoured or intended by 
n&cMt-^Herbury) 13 lo comply with 
* {mkatkspeare) 14 lo succeed, to product 
thcipri^ed event {Baton) 16 lo appear to 
foty authoritative summons {Sha^^p ) 
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i over agunst any thing {$kak ) 


A%64¥fiA s (from the verb ) 1 That 

whun^h IS said in return to a question, or posi- 
taon ^Afisirhurp) 2 Confutation of a charge 

^"ll^WK-JoaJBFR s He that makes a 
trade of wntmg answers {Swtft) 

A^NSWtlUBLE 4 (ftomamwer) j 
That to whi^^h A leply niay be made 2 
Obkged v» giFeun accohut (ouft/l) 3 Cor- 
ftypondtiht 4 Proportionate (JUi/- 

loh) 5 9iutAbk| autted {Mtmn) 0 Equal, 
USf«tlwgA) 7 Rdative^ corrtla- 

ABt EJfESS s (from answer^ 
t^doiity of being answerable 
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^ A'SJflWteR ABLY ad {frbm antwerahley 
In d«e proportion, with |nuper correspond-** 
OiiCe . suitabty {Bt^ewood) 

A'NSWERER s (fiwm answer) 1 He 
tiiat answers S He that manages the con- 
troversy against one that has written first 

AN’T A contraction for and tt, or and 

ANT, tti entomology fSee Formtca 
ANT-BEAR and Ant-eater SccMyr- 

MSCOTHAOA 

ANT-HILLS, HI husbandry, little hilloca 
of earth which the ants throw up for their 
habitation for the breeding tlieir young 1 hey 
are a veiy great mischief to diy pastures, not 
only by wasting so much land as the} cover, 
but by hindering the *»cythe m mowing the 
grass, and yielding a poor hungry food, perni- 
cious to cattle 

ANTA, in the ancient architecture, a 
square piUster, placed at the corners of buiUl- 
11^8 Anta LS used by M Le Clcrc for a kind 
of shaft ot a pillar, unthout base or capital, and 
even without any moulding 

Anta, in zoology See Tapir 
ANTACIDS {antacida^ sc medteamentaf 
from anlty against, and aetdusy acid ) 1 hose 
medicines that have the j>owcr of deslrojing 
acidities m the stomach and mte«.tmes The 
remedies which possess this power are compre- 
liended in two orders I Eccoprotic antacids 
os magnesia alba, tartarum solubile, sapo, and 
all alkaline preparations, which are also calcu- 
lated to remove costivcness 2 Restrmgent 
antacids, as ertta, oculi cancrorum testae os- 
treorum, and other forms of the cirbonat of 
lime, which arc to be selected when there is a 
looseness of the bow eis 

ANT A'f RIDA Anta'crids (fromavTi, 
agamKi, and arrw, sharp ) Medicines which 
correct or destroy arnmony 

AN'rAi, III ancient architecture, squ-irc 
pilasters placed at the corners of gateways, 
walls, &c of temples 

AN FAiUS, in fabulous history, a giant of 
Lil>ya, son of Neptune and Ttrra Designing 
*0 build a temple to his father of men s skulls, 
he slew all he met, but Hercules fighting 
him, and perceiving the 'isbLstancc he r<-ceived 
from his mother, lifted him up from the 
ground, and squeezed him to death 
ANTA'GONIST s and «ywvi{k ) 
1 One who contends with another , an^oppo- 
nent {Milton) 2 Contrary {Addison) 
Anta'gonist muscles {mnsculi antago* 
msttj from ttVTt, ajainsl^ and Aywv^fw, to ilnve ) 
Muscles arc so called, which act tn opposition 
to others 

ib ANTA'GONIZE i> a (avTiandaywvi^'a; ) 
To contend against another 
ANTAQORAS The most remarkable of 
this name was a Rhodian poet, much admired 
by Antigotius One day as He was cooking 
some fish, the king asketf him whether Homer 
ever dressed any meals when he was recording 
the actions of Agamemnon ? And do you think, 
replied Uic pobk, that he Woi v 





ANT 

ncti Tttrora ever en<}U»r 04 whethi^f any 

tndividaal dressed fish in hw e«my > Plmt 
ANfA'LOICA AntalcmJs 
se medtcamenia, from «wi> agemst, 

and pmn ) Keni^cLie^ whrch ease paim 
Anodynes 

ANTA'LKALINES {^anlMahfutt so we- 
dicamenta, from antt, against, and alkah, aa 
aikali ) Medicines which possess the power 
of neutralizing alkalis 

ANI ANACLA'SIS r (from «v7ayaMX«<ri( ) 

1 A figure in rhetonck, when the sam^ word 
IS repeated in a difierent manner, if not in ^ 
contrary signification 2 It is also a return- 
ing to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thosii (Smith) 

an TAPHRODITICK a (from avr* and 
) Efiicacious against the venereal dis- 
ease 

ANTAPOPLECO'ICK a (from and 
) Good against an apoplexy 
ANT\RADUS, m ancient geography, a 
town of S\ria, commonly called Tonosa 
ANTARCriCK a (av'-t aiidotoxlo, ) 'some- 
thing opposite to the arctic or northern pole 
Thus, an arctick pole is the south pole , md 
autarctick circle is a less circle of jLne sphere, 
at the distance of 2i^ 28' from the south 
pole 

AN FARPS, in astronomy, a star of the first 
maguitudi, marked a in bcorpio, and often 
called C or bcorpio 

ANFARlHRI'TICb (from flgams/, 
and ofQpirts, diseases of the joints, as rheuma- 
tism or gout ) Remedies a^mst these and 
similar maladies 

ANTAb 1 HMATICS (from avn, against, 
and uaBfjin, an asthma ) Remedies against an 
asthma 

AM ^TRCKPHICS (from nvn, against, 
and aTpo^ict, a consumption, or decline ) Me- 
dicines which oppose, or relieve consumptions 
ANI AVAR! , in geography, a province of 
Madagascar, is situated to the iKirtn of Mata- 
tant, in 21 30of h lat and bounded by the 
prov ince and cape of Manousi 

ante, in heraldry, denotes that the pieces 
are let into one another in such form as is 
there expressed, as, for instance, by dov e-tails, 
rounds, swallows tails, or the like 

A'nte a Latin particle signifying lefore, 
which IS fre(|ucntly used in composition, as, 
antediluvian, Wfore the flood 
A*N FEACT i (from ante and act ) A 
former act 

ANTEAMBULATTON 5 (from ante 
and ambulo, I-iat ) A walking before 
ANTEAMBUL0NP:S, m Roman anti- 
quity, servants who desired the way bcibre 
persons of distinction 

ANTECANIS, a name sometimes given to 
the constellation Cams minor 
To ANTECE'DE V n (from ante and 
tedo, to go ) To precede, to go before (Hale) 
ANTECE'DhNCE s (from aniecede) 
The act or state of going before (Hale) 

ANTECE'DENT a (antecedens, Latm ) 
before, preceding (South) 


ANT 

AntRCE^PENt ? (anteerdens, l4LUikv> 4^ 
which goes before (Smth) 2 ^ [Bl 
grammar ] TSo ooa» to whtd) the relative 
subjoined (^sciam) 3 [In logtck] Tht) 
first propoattian of an enthymeme ( Hiatts) * 

ANThCBOMftX Qf A $ATX0, m iiiftthe^ 

maticB, denotes the first w that whieh t« 
compared with the otbet, 

ANTECEDENTAL METHDO, abianeh 
of general geometrical proiiortioii, derived from 
an examination of the anb^taUs of 
having given consequents, adKl g giv«r% stand-* 
ard of comparison, in the vgnoas 4^^ of 
augmentation and dimiuutiqo/ wht^ they 
undergo by composition and decotpposit^tt 
This was invented by Mr James Grlgnllb W 
published by him in 179i, which he says ho 
always used instead of the fluxiond knd olfier-* 
ential methods, and which is totally nncoOx^ 
nected with the ideas of motion and time 
We do not learn, however, that any of onsjr 
most active nuthemaUcians have avadeA 
themselves of this calculus and if wc 
mate ii by its practical uliUty, we diiall probgp 
bly not find it products e of such advantage# 
as Its very learned author expected frogn lU 
This method, and that called the Residual 
Anal) SIS, are monuments of the genius and 
profound knowledge of their respective in- 
ventors but we do not conceive that an^ teal 
benefit would accrue to«cience, bysubstttutixig 
either of them m place of the method ^ 
fluxions 

ANTECEDENT! A, a tenja aj^ied hy 
astronomers to denote that apparent motiai) of 
a planet, or other heavenly body, wjhid^ i# 
westward, or contrary to the order of the atgUi 
Aries Taurus, Bcc 

AMECE'DENTLY ad (from on/ycit- 
d<tit ) PreMously (South) 

ANTbCEbSOR s (Latin) One who 
goes before, or leads another, the principal 
ANTECHA'MBER r (from «»rraiid 
chamber ) The chamber that leads tO tho 
thief apartment (Addison) 

ANTECU'HSOR i (Latm) One vA^iSii 
runs before, a forerunner 
7«;A'NTEDArE v a (from #hd 4c, 
datum, Latin ) 1 To date earlier ihfo the 
real time (Donne) 3 To tahe sonsething 
before the proper time (Pope) 
ANTEDILUVIAN, a (from ante and 
ditimum, a deluge ) i Existing befom dbie 
deluge (Woodward) 2 Relating to things 
existing before the deluge (Brown) 
ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for 
all mankind who lived before the flood , and 
in which are included the whole of the Kumitii 
race from Adam to Noah and his family 
ANFEGO, or Antigua, ofteof the Am* 
tilles or Cartbbee isles, sltuatind 20 hiigiifii 
east of bt Km’s, m lat 17 4N loh W fi 
W It IS about 60 miles in circnd 
ANTEJURAMENTUM, an oath w^hwh 
anciently both Accuser and accused tvere to 
take beforo any trial or pnigatlon 
ANTELO'PE Antelope^ A getim of tho 
class and order maxnmaha peeora Horm 



ANT 

round, twisMid or 

bwsr «ight, tti^iess* 
^p^tes^ inhabitnuts of all the 
<S0«lllb«i9tii%Ut America, in whfeh none h^ve 
i|il)iei«^ tom discovered Thw are chiefly 
toM m hilly countricB, climb up rocks, 
%|NaNMto ^imd Ked on tender shoots, are vei^ 
iMpufioUs, actnc, timidy andstvifl;, have gall* 
wS^eiv and lachrymal pita under the eyes, a 
IMd ^ akin divide into cells id the grmna, 
brtiahes of hair on the knees, and beautiful 
eyes, the flesh is m general good, but 
aoUOe have a rank or musky smell bee Nat 
pi XX * XXI Those most worthy of 
«tOtice are, ^ 

] A rupicapra Chamois Homs erect, 
found, smooth, hips hooked back Inhabits 
the Alps in troops, feeds on shrubs, herbs, 
a!nd roots size that of a goat, flesh 
2 A saiga Scythian antelope Horns 
distant, lyre-shaped, almost diaphanous, nose 
eartilagtnons, arch^ Inhabits Russia and 
J^lana as far as the Altain Alps, in open de- 
serts abounding in salt springs , timid, swift, 
greganousin autumn, and migrates into south- 
ern deserts, bleats like a ^eep, quick of 
smell, when feeding or sleeping is a]\sd\s 
guarded by a ccnUnel walks backward while 
grazing; runs with the head very erect Fe- 
male hornless, brings usually one young, ol a 
balsamic odour, flesh hardly eatable 
>3 A gnu, or Gnou Horns bent forwanis 
at the base, backwards in the middle, neck 
maned, tail dirty white Inhabits the plains 
of Afoca behind the Cape of Good Hope, 
feeds in large troop, fierce, flghts with its 
horns, resembling in Its head an ox , body and 
tail* u horse , thighs, a st^, fur and lachrymal 
duct, the antelop , flesh good , three fee t and 
« tor High , SIX and a half long 

4^ ga^lla Gazelle Horns tapnng, 
a ht^ b^t inwards, wrinkled Inhabits In- 
dia, Itom, £gypt, Ethiopia, in herds, tuns 
swiftly up hills, easily tamed lu a tanety 
viamea abonutsus is found a greenish blue be- 
toard, (esteemed the real), and when recent 
fery aromatic, body red abo\e, whiu beneath 
d A oreas Indian antcio|)e Homs ta- 
sering, spirall) carinate, boviy grey 

i^lhabits India^ Cot^, and the C aj^e grega- 
fums^ groyvs very fat, flesh good, horns are 
madouito tobacco pipes by the naiiMs trom 
eight feet high, horns two feet, dark 

browp 

6^ A^sylvatica Wood antelope Horns a 
httlt^toily twists caniiatc, sharp, smooth 
at body abo\c brown behind spitied 

wi^;*wdiit6, be^th chiefly white lunabits 
woods near the Cap of Good Hop hvt s in 
pairs; Itoe feet ht^ , body marked in lan- 
euff pWes wuhvrl^ spots, reddish brown, 
horns black, from ten lo thirteen fnehes long, 
nnfe* hordess^ ‘neck and back a litOe 


A* cc!i&%iipra Common antelope 

Ifliflkitopwiln reddish and dusky Inhabits 
JMtoliil JMta im thau the deer^ 


fl A leueophsea Blue antelope Homsr 
recurvaie, roundish, annulate, body blneislu 
Iniutblts the Cape of Good Hope, larger than 
the dber, bo^ beneath white, under the eyr 
and on the a white blotch, tail seven 
inches, white, a little tufted at the tip, horns 
twenty inches long, rings twenty, tij> smooth , 
hair long 

ANTjELUCAN, in ecclesiastical writers, is 
applied to things done in tlic night, or before 
day 

ANTELUDIA, m antiquity, a day of pa- 
rade precedii^ the Circenscs 
ANTbMERl'DIAN a Before noon 
ANTLEMFTICS (from «vt* and cjufu), fa 
) Medicines which relieve \omiting 
AN lEMURAI E (from u»/e, and mums, 
wall ) In middle age vnriters, denotes a kind 
of outer wall environing the other walls and 
works of a place, and preventing the too near 
access of the enemy to them ‘ 

ANIENATI, 111 modern English history, 
IS chiefly understood of the subjects of Scot- 
land, born before king James the First’s ac- 
cession to the English crown, and alive after it 
In relation to these, those who were born after 
the accesisK^a were denominated po^riati The 
antenati wefe considered as aliens in England, 
whereas the postnati clauuecl tlie privilege of 
natural $ub)ects 

ANTENCLhMA, ayhmhnixa, in oratory, is 
where the whole deftnee of the person accused 
turns on criminating the accuser Such i« the 
defence of Orestes, or tlic oration for Milo 
Occisus est sed latro T xstctns sed raptor 
ANTENICFNL, m ecclesiastical writers, 
denotes a thing or person prior to the first 
council of Nice 

AN IFNNJF, Aptten NAS, the horn-]ik<s> 
processes pn>jecting from the head of insects 
ANlENOll, a Trojan prince rclaterl to 
Priam It is said, that during the Trojan wary 
be always kept a secret corre-^pondence with 
the Greeks In the council of Priam, Homer 
introduces him as advising the Trojans to re- 
store Helen, and conclude the war He ad- 
viscd Ulysses to carry away the Iroian palh- 
c Him, and encouraged the Greeks to make the 
wooden horse, which, at hts persuasion, w is 
brought into the city of Troy by a breach 
made in the walls irEncas has been accused 
of being a partiitr of his guik After the de- 
struction of his country, Antenor migrated to 
July near the Adriatic, wheze he built Padua 
ANTF NUPl I AL, something that preceiles 
marn ige 

ANTEPAGMEN'rA, in ancient architec- 
ture, 1$ used for the mmbs of a door, lintels of 
a window, or carved ornaments of men, ani- 
mals, lire set upon the architraves 
ANTFPENUET1MA> or Antepenul- 
tiMaitf, in grammar, the third syllable of a 
word, reckoning from the fatter end , or the 
lost syllable except two The word ts com- 
pounded of the {deposition ante, before, 
and penoltimaie, last but one, or pene ulti- 
mamv 

ANTEPHEALTICS (from wn and 



AN 1* 

inculuSf or nighi^are ) Medi^es which 

pWent this disease 

ANTEPILEPTICS, m medicme, denotes 
a quality in remedies, whereby they jareveni, 
dimmish, or cure, epileptic fits 

AN lEPOSIllON (from ante, and pono, 
I place ) A grammatical figure, whereby a 
word which by the ordinary rules of syntax 
ought to follow another, comes before it As 
|yhen in the Latin the adjective is put before 
the substantive, the verb before the nomina- 
tive case, Ac 

ANIEPREDICAMENTS, among logi- 
ciaus, certain preliininarj questions which il- 
lustrate the doctrine of predicaments and cate- 
gories 

ANTEQULRA, in geogriphy, a town of 
Sj>am, in tlie kingdom o? Grenada, contaming 
about 13,000 inhabitants, built by the Moore, 
on the nuns of the ancient Singilia, divided 
into parts or qu irters, one of which is situated 
on a hill much above the rcht, where are the 
castle and the houses of the nobility It is 26 
miles NNW from Malaga, and 64 from 
Grenada Ion 4 40 W Lat 37 6 N 
ANTERIDFS, in architecture, buttresses 
AN 1 1 'RIOR AURIS One of the com- 
mon iiuisclcs of the ear, situated before the 
external car It arises, thin and membranous, 
iieai tile posterior jnit of the yygoma, and is 
inseiud into a mall cu inence on the back of 
the helix, oppiASite to the concha, which it 
draws a little forwards and upwards 

Antf'uior intercostal nerve 
bplanchic ncr\c A branch of the great in- 
tercostal thit IS gnen ofl in the thorax 

Anie'kior mallei btt Laxator 

TVMPANI 

ANT i 'RIOLR a Going before 
AN 1 1 lies («v-* , agmmt love ) A 

ton of Mars and V^enus He did not, as the 
nime imjjorts, preside o\er an opposition to 
lo\e, but he wis the god of mutual lo\e, &c 
Venus had cximplaini^ to Themis, tint her 
son C upid alwajs continued a child, and w is 
told, that if he had another brother, he would 
grow up in d short space of time As* soon as 
Antcros was born, Cupid felt his strength in- 
crease, and his wings enlarge, but if ever his 
brother was at a distance fiom him, he found 
himself reduced to his ancient shape From 
this circumstance it is seen, that return of 
passion giies vigour to love They were al- 
ways* painted in the Greek academies, to in- 
form the scholars that it is their immediate 
duty to be grateful to their teachers, and to 
reward their troubles with love and reverence 
I ANTES, m architecture Sec An tx 
f ANTES PARI, in Roman antiquity, signi- 
fies to bear witness against any one who re- 
fused to make his appearance m the Roman 
courts of judicature, according to the tenor of 
his hail The plaintiff, finding the defendant 
after such a breach of his engagement, was 
allowed to carry him into court by force, hav- 
ing first asked any of the persons present to 
bear witness The person so asked expressed 
Hie consent by turning his tight ear, which 


ANT 

was instantly taken Hold of by the pbuiiMj^ 
and this was aoswet the end of a subpcejliia 

ANTFSTCMdlACHr s (from iinte 
mack ) A cavity that leads into the stomkih* 
ANTHEUON See Halo and Par«*> 

LION 

ANTHELIX, m anatomy, Rie inward 
protuberance of the external ear, being a 
circle wuhm, and almost patalld to the helix 
AN I HEI^l A, Indian pink See 

LIA 

ANTHELMIOTl’ICS^ {afahelmnUtca, tc 
medteamenta, from #y9t, 

and cXfAivf, a Uiorm ) Antithelntintksi Me- 
dicines which procure the removal of wOitna 
from the human stomach and mtesttoet TW® 
class of medicine comprehends four oirder® t 
Veneiious anthelmintics, as mercurial prepare 
ations, tin, and sulphur, which are principal^ 
adapted to strong and robust habits, those jii 
the prime of li^, and where there is a degree 
of torpor of the intestines 2 Lubncani^ 
anthelmintics, as common and Imseed oih 
which are best calculated for reduced habit®* 
3 ionic anthelmintics, as sabina, tanacetum, 
and santonicum, which are principally adapted 
for children and delicate habits 4 CathaWm 
anthelmintics, as scammoinuin, jalappa, akw, 
and gimbogia The constitutions m which 
these arc to be preferred are the strong and ro- 
bust, and those in the prune of life 
ANIHEM (from rcvti, and v/avo^, a hvmn ) 
A church-song performed m cathedra and 
other service, by the choristers, divided for that 
purpose into choruses, who sing alternately 
1 he word was originally used both for psalml 
and hjmns, when thus performed 

At present, the term is used in a aoroewhat 
narrower sense , being ^plied to certain pas-*> 
sages taken out of the I^ms, &c and often 
accommodated to the particular solemnity m 
hand Anthems were first introduced into the 
reformed ser\ ice of the English church m the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth 
A'Nl HFMIS (from uyBos, flower ) Chaw 
monule a genus of the class and order synge* 
nesia jwlygamia superfiua Receptacle 
steds generalK crowned with a sli^t border, 
calyx hemispnencal, neatly equal, florets of 
the ray more than five, oblong Thirty-nine 
species, chieflj natives of the south of Europe 
and the Barbary coasts five are indigenous to 
our own country , the a maritima, a nobiliSf 
a arven«is, a cotula, a tinctona 
A'nthemis cotvla icotula, a dim of 
cos, a whetstone, so called from its leaves re- 
sembling a whetstone ) Hie systematic name 
for the plant called cotula foetida iii die {diar* 
macopoeias See Cotula FCETtOA^ 

Anthemis nobilis The tystemauo 
name for the chamoemelum of the shop®* See 
Chamcbmelum 

Anthemis EVREtHRUM The plant t® 
so called from which we obtain the pyrethrum 
of the i^armacopcfiias SeePTRSTHRUM 
A'NTHER (avStnftt antkera > Apex of 
Ray, capsula ataminis of Mabighi Summit* 
semet, pendent, or tip, of (Shew and other 
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Par$ aoris gir<n?Hj^ P0llm<r> 
A mtm 4imutit or mnMlato poi^ 
ft kn^ ^ovUla A part of Ae big 

or fanna, which it ewuta or t»T 
. „ .^JB, vhm npc or, big With gramijatcd 
Miosis $u<! that with fovilla Or, it may be 
t« he a vessel desUped tp prodpoe and 
f spbftance for die imbregnapoii of the 
It forwiB a part of the ataineti, and w 

. J f p the top of the filament 

liere is generally one anther to each fiia- 
infills IP cucurbita^ however, there is one to 
and m the class sypgenesia, one to five 
!i>ts In uierounalis we find two, m fu- 
inairia three, anthgrs to, a filament, in bryoma, 
five to three filaments, m theobrotnd, me to 
each In some Bowers anthers aie regularly 
wantuig on one or more of the filaments as 
in chelono and Martyma, one— >io pinguicula 
and verbena* two — m gratipla, bignonia, and 
some geraniums, three — in curenuna, four — 
pantajMtes and other geraniums, five, These 
are c(dkd barren filaments 
Anthers are connected 

^ the haso, m most Bowers By tht top, 
in cotnhieum By the side, m canna, amo- 
fmm By the nectary, m costus 
Tbeir situation is 

On the top of the filaments, in most fio\verq 
Op the Side, in IWis and asamm On the 
pisttl, in anstolochia On the receptacle, in 
aninvepnona 
they burst 

On the side, m leneomm, and most flowers 
Ax the top, m ^^lantKus and kiggelani h rom 
the base upwards, m epimedmm and leontice 
They ate 

{hatlliet* separate, not cohering Globularia 
*-<-Omnate, coalescent, united Soknuin, 
iiyilgeneRia — Twin (didymd?), swelling out- 
Svasds with two knote Boerhaavia, sali- 
blitum# ammaunia, potagiogemn 
Upn^i, pointing upwards Smicornia, 
oka, chioiianthus, verbabcum, 
tmipa •^loeamb^t, horizontal, and tlien 
vfrpiUk, beii^ fixed only m the middle so 
as to move freely Gladiolps, globularia, 
dipsacus, scabiosa, passiflom 
®csart, or standing out or beyond the corolla, 
in some species of cnca — Indudid, or in- 
sdosed l^itbin It Jasininum, svriuga, pn 


andtng m an awn, m some opecies of 
erica ^Hormxi (bicorncs;, cloven at the tip, 
ami the clefits spreading like horns, in some 
spsks of erica, andromeda, pvrala — €rej,t- 
edi terminating in a crest, in some specie^ of 


ewfigumis 

m iilium, grasses Globular, in 
luereuriafo bagpttaie* m shaped like the htad 
of an arrow, ^in crocus, nobnia, soWanella, 
dMecatheab nenmn, hwimt bfomelia An- 
m imhp fforned, m hamamelU, erica* 
Foirked (bdurcatfO, m 
bipmijiasws linear, m haliocaipaa* ski^eha, 
eoffea. hipmkttdrufn* magnolia 
m ml ^hapcfd, m rmdk* tpruus 


ANt 

shaped like the head of a speaiV 
m banksia Hastate, or shaped like the iiead 
of A halbert* in Jacquipm Cordate, or heart-^ 
shaped* m eaprana, unus, bucida, malphigia, 
tht a Renilorm, or kidney-shaped, m giiiora* 
tradescantia, and the class monadqlphia 
Ovate, or eg^-shaped, in limeum, gladiolus, 
commeUna, convolvulus Three-cornered* 
(trigone j* m rosa Four-cornered (tetragona)^ 
in cannabis, popuUis, dicta mnus, oebtrum^ 
arum* caunabis Luuular, or shaped like a 
crescent, in fragaria, comarum Spiral, OT 
twisted like a screw, chuonia 
They have only 

One ctU, m mercuriahs Two cells, in 
epiineditim, asclcpiis, daphne, htlleborus 
Three cells, m orcins Four celU, in fritilld- 
ria, tropaeolum, pcconia, sahx 
AN 1 HF'RICiUM bpider-root a genus 
of the class and order hexandria monogynia 
Corel si\-pcta)led, spreading, permanent files 
ments filiform , capsule superior seeds angu-, 
lar, calyvless lliere are fifty-four s|)ccies, 
aliiiost ill of them C ijx; plants The a seroti- 
num, however, isolso found on theWclsh inoun- 
taiub, but IS the only *5pecics indigenous to 
Britain Tliey iniy be (UMclcd into those, 1 
with leaves channeled, iildments mostly 
bearded 2 leavtb fleshy, bemled filaments 
3 stamens dil utd in the middle, root biilboub 
AN lUBRI'LlUM In bot my, a genub oi 
the class and order icosandria monngynid 
Calyx inferior, four-parted, petals four, eap- 
silk one-celled, three-vahed, many-seeded 
The only known sjjeeies is a tret in St Iho- 
mas s island 

an I ntSPHORl A, an ancient bitilim 
festival, in honour of Proserpine 

\N IHJbblElUA, in antiquity, ^ fea-t ce- 
lebrUed it Athens in honour of Bacchus 
AN TIltSTERlON, m ancient ehronolo 
gy, the sixth month of the Atlienian year Ft 
contained iwenu mnedivs, ind mswer^.d to 
the litter (xirtolour November and be^innmg 
pf December 

ANIHINE, among ancient natunhsts, an 
appdlatiou given to certain species pf wine and 

' ANl IIlSll lilA In botany, a gums of 
the class and order pidvgvim mormeii 
Henn , florets sessile, niale florets pedicilled 
Calyx, glume four-valved, thttM. or foir-flow- 
ered coriaceous, corn], glume two v dvtd, 
awnlcsfs, fiiaimnts three, styles two, stigmas 
elavate , seed one One species alone, tiit a 
eiliata, of Indian growth 

AN 1 HO'Ch ROS In Ijotony, a genus of 
the class and order cry}>iiogamia hepatic® 
Male calyx six-ixirt^, or entire, anthers^ 
from three to eiglu, oboyqte, at the bottom of ^ 
the calyx Four species, of which two are 
natives of our own wastes and commops 
ANTHCFLOGY t («vSo>oyi« ) 1 A col- 
lection of flowers^ 2 A collection of devo- 
tions 3 A collectioa of |g>eins 
ANTHOLO'MA In botany, a genus of 
the class aud order jxilyandna mopDgyiua 
Calyx ymA tm 19 lour-ksved, cprol cui>- 
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ihapeti, capsule ? four-celled^ mauy-secded 
Ihe only known species is a shrub of New 
Caledonia 

ANIHOLY'ZA In botany, a genus of 
the t lass and order tnandria monogynia Corol 
tubular, six cltft, unequal, recurved, capsule 
inferior Six sfiecies, all riativts of the Cape 
generally with red or scarlet corols, and mostly 
very tlegant 

ANIWNII SANCTUS IGNIS The 
erysipelas, or ignis sicer of the Romans call- 
ed St An thou j s fire, because he was supposed 
to be endowed with a niiratulous power of 
curing It He is jet addic'-scd in the Roinaii 
niissals as the prestrvti liom all ‘lorts of fire 

ANIHONY (K iij^hts of), an order of 
knighthood, cstahh-^hed in 1J82, by Albert of 
IJav nia, Ac who Ind thin tikiu i resolution 
to make \\ ir agaiiisi the 1 urks ihe knights 
of this orclu wore i collar of gold, with i her- 
Inits ginllt, to which hung a crutch aid a 
little bell Some authors incnliou mother 
order of St Anthony in Lthiopia, instituted in 
J70, hy J^restcr Fohn 

St Anthony dso gives the dcnomimtion to 
an order of religious founded m trincc about 
the )tir uiulei the pontihcite of Urban 

11 to tike cart of tlmse anlicted with St An- 
thony s h re 

A > llKyPIIYl IjT i£tffi*foph}jlhiSf revOo^jX- 
Xw, fiom ftfc'9 , a Jiotf Cl md a Ifoj, so 

tilled from the Iragrune of tlie flowers ^nd 
the be mtyol the lencs ) Cloves irt so teiui- 
ed wliai they luve been suflcicd to grow to 
in ituritv 

AN IHROPO'l OG\ s (rtv0 wTTo and xoyw ) 
The doe trine of the form and siructuie of man 

AN rHROPOMO'RPIin F 

90 ) i)nt who belli ve« a hitman form 111 the 
deitv {f oili( ) 

AMHROPO'PATIIY . and 

) 1 he nasbions of man 

A'NIHORV {quasi antithoia, 
from osv/i Uf^ainst, md dojw, so call- 

ed htcuibi It is Slid to couiitcrict the eflects of 
the 1 lion or monkshoixl ) Wolfsbane J he 
root lb the part oi this phnt (aconitiun 'uitho- 
ra, floribus pcntagjnis, foliouiiii 1 lemns hiie- 
anbiis of I mneus), which is einplo}ed niedi- 
cinilly Its virtues are «imjhr to those of the 
iconituni, see Aconitum 

ANl IIORISMl'S, in rhetoric, denotes a 
contraryeicscnption or dchnition of 1 thing from 
that given by tht adverse party Ihus, if the 
plaintiff urgi , tint to take my thing away from 
another without his knowleelge or consent, is 
a theft, thi*- ts called opo^, or definition If the 
defendant reply, that to tike any thing away 
from another without his knowledge or con- 
sent, prov ided it be done with design to return it 
tolnm again, is not theft; this is an «y0op*«rjuoff 

A'N rilOS, Ant HUS (from «vw, upwards, 
and ^5iv, to run ) 1 The anther, or upper- 

most part of the stamen of a flowei 2 The 
entire flowir, or corol itself 3 Tlie ftoscu- 
leiit [arts or flowers of minerals 4 The 
aroma or fine volatile pirts, or essences of 
spirits and other chemical preparations 


ANT 

ANTHOSPmMCM Amber tree » 

g sftus of the cla«s and order diacia tetrandria^ 
alyx four parted, corolles® Pern pistiisf 
two, gemi inferior, four-sided 1 hrtc species, 
natives of Africa two of them of tlie Cape 
ANTHOXA^THUM Vernal grass a 
^nus of the class and order dtandna dig^nm^ 
Calyx, glume two vaived, one-flowered , corol, 
glume two-valved, pointed, aWned, seed one 
rour species, of which the a odoratnm w 
common to our own meadows, and chiefly 
gi\ es the fragrance to onr new-mow n haj , thi, 
a secunda of M dibar useiubles an aveiw 
AN I HR AT I A , A ^ t H R a x {a?it/ rar, 
av%«|, a burning (oaf ) Cirhuncnlus A h ird 
ind circumst nbed inflarnm itory tubercle like a 
boil, which sometimes forms on the check, 
neck, or hick, iiid in a kw diys becomes 
highly gan^T^renous Ft tiun discharges art 
extremely fetid sinus fiom under the black 
core, which, like i burning coil continues to 
destroy the surrounding pirts It is supposed 
to arise from i |xculnr iniasm, md is most 
common in warm chinatcs 

A'NTHR AX, \ tribe, or family of the genus 
liomhihus See Bomb i LIUS 

AN I lIRk 'NN U *5 In 70 >log\ , a genus of 
the class md oukr insict t coleopt ra Anttn>' 
ms clav Ut the ehih solid, fetltis unequ 1^ 
filiform , jivis im mbr in \ceoii3 lineir, bifid, 
lip entire hcul hid umltr the thorix 'Ihir-* 
te(n species ill mhihumsof iht continent 
of Luroni except i rntuornis and a denti- 
oornis, both of which aie residents m Santa 
Cru 

A^N rilRIBUS, i tribe of Fabncius Se6 
CuRCutro 

ANTHRFSCIjS, ill botany Sec CHiE- 
ROPHYi LUM 

ANIHROPOGLOTIUS, among zoolo- 
gists, an nppellUion given to such uiim ils it 
Inve tongues resembling those of in inkmd, 
particularly the parrot kind 

AN IHROPOLAlRAi, in church history, 
*111 appellation given to the Neskirian**, on ac- 
count of their worshipping Christ, noiwith- 
stamling that thf y behev c d him to bea mere man 
AM HROPOLITES, a Uim denoting pe- 
trifactions of p irts of the hum in bodj , as those 
of niiodrupids are called zoolites 

AN niROPOI I'TTIUS In orycthologr 
a genus of the cliss pctnfaeirons, consisting ol 
the human bod), or some of its pirts, eh mged 
into a fossile substance T.wO species have 
been found 

1 A totalis Petnfud entire skeleton 
(Zoohtus hnmiiiis of 1 iimtus bjst Not ), dis- 
covcnxl at haklun in Sweekn, imbedded in a 
mass of sulfuret of iron, or pyrites, and (as is 
asserted) exmv cried into a bird stone in thei 
year 1585 discovered dso m some mineral 
waters m France, and in others near Freybqrg 
m Saxony 

2 A parinlis Ppinfitd cranium, or othef 
hones a specimen of the former of which has 
been fouim in the mountains near Ithcinis m 
France 

ANTIIROPOMORTHISM, among cede 
24 A 



ANT 

ftiasticat wnlers, denotes the heresy or error of 
the i^thrDpoinorphjtcs ^ 

iJjTtlBOPdMOKPHITfilS, m church 
histfOty, a sect of ^ancient heretics, who, taking 
esery thing sjx)ken oi God m Scripture lu a 
hfeetdl senbc, particularly that passage of Gene- 
sis in which It IS said, God made man after his 
ovin image, maintained tliat God had a human 
^hape They are likewise called Audtans> 
from Audeus their leader 
ANTHROPOPHAGI (from a 

man, and t^ayu, to eat ) Men-eaters Tliat 
tllere ha\e been, in almost all ages of the world, 
nations who have followed this barbarous 
practice, wc ha\e abundance of testimonies 
The Cyclops, the Lestr)gons, and Scylh, arc 
all represented in Horner as anihro|>opn igi, or 
men-caters Accorthng to Htnxlotub, among 
the Essedonian Scythiuis, when a mans fi- 
ther died, the neighbours brought several 
beasts which thty killed, mixed up their fit sh 
with thil of the deceiaed, and m lue a feast 
Of the practice of anthropophagy in later 
times, we have the testimonies of all the 
Romish mission'ines who InNc visited the in- 
ternal parts of Africa, aiid even some jiarts of 
Asia Dr Hawkesworth's Account of the 
Voyages to the South Seas renders it pretty 
certain, that the inhibitints of the island o( 
Jhfew Zealand, a country uuturnished with the 
necessaries of life, eat. the bodies of their ene- 
mies 

lire annals of Milan furnish an cxtnordi- 
nary instance of onthropoplngy in a Milanese 
Woman, who had in inMiicibfc inchnition to 
human flesh, which she gratified b\ enticing 
children into hir hotisL, where she killed ind 
salted them A discovery of this having been 
made, she waa broken on the wheel and burnt 
m 1519 

ANTHROPOPHAGI^IAN ^ A ludi- 
crous word, formed irom anthropophagi ( 6 / 1 ) 
ANTHR)OPqPH4GY and 

) The quality of eating human flesh 
(jBiQwn) 

AN I'HROPCVSOPHY s (atOpj/Tag and a-#- 
The koowledgi ot the nature of man 
ANTHROPOlHYSlA, the ancient horrid 
practice of offering human sacrifices 

AN'l HY'LLlS Kidney-vetch, or lady s- 

, a genus of the class and order diadel- 
phia decandna Calyx inflateil, legume 
roaudisb^ hivested with tlve calyx , sumeiis all 
united at the base Twenty-one species, sonic 
h rt|ajC«otis» some shrubby chie% natives oi 
Africa or the south of Europe The 1 vulne- 
rarta 1 $ tlte only vetch indigenous m our own 
country it is a triennial, with bright scarlet 
flowers The rest are most of them cultivated 
m our gardens for their beauty 
ANTHVr»N<ynCS (from OITT* and 
Mep ) Med tomes th *t prevent drowsmeas or 

AliTHYPryPHOllA ^ ) A 

ngim Ml rUetorick, which signiflos a contrary 
inference 

t ) A partide much used meoia- 


ANT 

position with words derived from the Greeks 
which gives them iii opposite meaning to their 
ori^iinl as intiasthniitics, or antastnniatics 
antihvstencs, or alithysUncs, &c medicines 
against asthnn hvstcrus, Ac 

AN riA ClD a (from nyn and acidus^ 
sour) Contidiry to sourness, alkaline (^»- 
huthnof) 

AN 1 1 A'DES (from avTxow to meet agdmst, 
or oppose ) 1 he tonsils, from their antagonist 
position to each other 

AN 1 IBACCHlUS, in ancient poetry, a foot 
consisting of three syllables, the two first long, 
and the last short, such 15 the word ainlure 
AN 1 1( A'RDILM (from agamsf, 
or oppo<t 2 fi , ind the heart ) The hol- 

low at the bottom of the breast the pit of the 
stom ich 

ANT ICIJ AMTIFR Set Ani echamber 

ANIPCIIORUS In botany, a genus of 
the class and older octandri i nionoj jiiis C i- 
lyx four lewed petals four, c ipsiik siipeiior, 
subulate, four-celled, fourvalvid, seeds nu- 
merous fhc only known species is a nilivc 
of Africa 

AN 1 K HRLSIS (from«vTi indy from 
ypao/wai, f u$c ) 111 the Civil Im 1 Coven lilt, 

or convention, whcrchj a per on borrowing 
money of another engages or ni il ts ovei his 
lands or goods to the creditor, with the use and 
occupation thereol, for the interest of the mo- 
ney lent Ihis covenant was illowed of by 
the Roman , among whom usury wis pro 
hibitcd It w as afterwards cdlid inort gage, to 
distingni h it from i simple engigeiiicnt, 
whcie the fruits of the ground were not alien- 
ated, which was called vif gt^e 

ANI iCHRlSl , m a general stnse, cicnotcsi 
in adversary of C lirist, or one who denies that 
the Messi vh is come 1 he word is eompound- 
ed of »/'-» contra, against, and Christ 

In this sense, Jews, Infidels, Ac may be said 
to he Antichrists 

ANTtc HKiST IS more particularly used for 
a tyrant who is to reign on earth, towanl tnc 
end of the world, to make the ultimate proof 
of the elect, and to give a shining instmce of 
toe Divine vengeance, before the last judg- 
ment 

The BibU and the fathers all speak of anti- 
christ as i single man , though they assure, 
withal, tliat he is to have divero precursors, or 
fore-runners Yet many nrotesta^t writers 
ipplv to the Romish church, and the pope, 
who 19 at the head of it, the several m irka and 
signatures of antiehiiat enumented in the 
Apocalypse, which would rather imply anti- 
christ to l>e a corrupt society, or a long senei 
of persiccuting pontifls, than a single person 
Or rather, a certain power or government, 
that may be held for many generations, by a 
mim^r of individuals succeeiimg one another 
Tlbe anfichnst mentioned by the ipo^tle lohn, 
1 Ep u 18 and more particularly described m 
tbeWik of Revelations, set ms evidently to be 
the same with the Man of I5in, Ac character- 
ised by St. Paul tn hw Second Epistle to the 
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Thcssaloflians, ch n And the whole descnfH 
tion literally applies to the excessses of papal 
jK)wer Hdcl the right oi private judgment. 
Buys an exctUcnt writer, been always adopted 
and mnntained, diitichrist could never have 
been , and when the sacred right comes to be 
universally asserted, and men follow the voice 
of their own reason and consciences, antichrist 
ean he no more 

Howc^er the point having been maturely 
deb itcd at the council of Gap, held in l60J, 
a resolution was taken thereupon, to insert an 
article in the confession of faith, whereby the 

K pe is form illy detlired to be 'intichnst — 
>pe Cknicnt V III was stung to the lift with 
this decision, and t\eu king Jlcnrv IV of 
I^nnce, was not 'x little mortifitd, to be thus 
dec lared, is he said, *\n imp of antichrist 

For dll interesting account of the various 
opinions on this subject, see bishop IS ewt on 
on the Prophecies, Disserta See also 

Kelt on Prophecy 

AMKHRPsriAN a (from airt and 

Vrtrinsv ) Opposite to christiimtv (Aw/M) 

AMKHRPSriAMbM ^ (from imh- 
chistmn ) Opposition or contrariety to Chiist- 
lanity (Ocrir// oj Fifty) 

ANllCHRMJAMIY r (from onti^ 
chrishan ) Contianety to ( hnstiuiiiv 

AN riniri-lON m the INtlngorean phi- 
!o ophy, duiotetl t globe similar to the t nth, 
and like It supjKised to move round the sun, 
but lUMsible to us, because always on the op- 
posite bide of the luinin ir\ This feigned body 
in idc up the desired number ol tea spheres 
AN ri( 111 HONES, was used u} incicnt 
gtogra pineal writers in two senses 1 lo ac- 
iiote those inh ibiUnts oi the earth which we 
now ( il! antipodes 2 To denote the inhi- 
biUnts of conlr ny hemispheres 

7bANTPfIPAIE V a ianiicipo, Lat ) 
1 A) lake something sooner than another, to 
take first possession (i/<7mmo7id) 2 lo take 
up before the time ilXryden) 3 lo fore- 
taste or take an impression of something, 
whicli IS not \ct, ns if it really was {Denham) 

4 To preclude 

AN ITf IP^'TION s (from anhnpfUe) 
1 1 he act of taking up something before its 

time {Holder) 2 borctaste (/ L^traftge) 

3 Opinion implanted before tlie reasons of 
that opinion can be known {Derham) 

A^ni iciPATioN, in music, is when i di- 
minutive note lies between two other notes, 
atwl was invented with a view to vary the me- 
lody without altering the intention when it is 
made witli a beat or a shake and swelling the 
sound, It will have gre<iter effect 

A'NTICK a {anttquus, ancient ) Odd , 
ridiculously wild {Dry den) 

A^ntick s I ne that plavs anticks, or 
uses Olid gesticulation , a buflloon {Shakspeare) 
2 Odd ofiptarance {Spensa) 

7*0 A'n TICK V a {(romantick) To make 
antick (Sbakspeare) 

A'NTICK! Y ad (from untick ) With 
odd postures {Shak^ttre) 

ANTICLIMAX (from am and *^*f**»f, 


ANT 

grathiton ) In rhetoric, is a itgnre whei^by 
the progress of a discourse descends from great 
to hitle, and this is> sometimes rcndere<l pecu- 
liarly agreeable by such x concord bciwt tn the 
sense and sound as may contribute to make 
diminutions appear sufl more diuunutive 
Horace affords a striking example Parlununt 
monies, nascitur ridiculus mus 

ANllCOIIC^, in the Mateiia Medici, 
medicines suited to cure the colic 

ANTICONVU'LblVL a (from and 

eoutmhtai ) Good against convulsions (i/oyfr'J 
A'N ri-COR (from anit, in opposition to, 
and cor, the he ut ) A di&case in horses, for- 
iiieily supposed to reside m the heart itself, or 
the pencirdium It is now, however, fully 
iscertaiued to be an inflaniniatoty quinsy, of 
angina and should of course be attacked by 
purgatives, clysters, bleeding, md blisters, of 
stimuliting catiplisms ipphed to iht throat 
ANllCOSli, in island m tht mouth of 
the river Si Llurtnc^ , North Ameiica Lat^ 
4Q to <>2 N 1 on (vf. l(> W 

ANTIC O'URlJhR # One who opposci 
the court 

ANIICtJM, in architecture, a jvorch be- 
fore a doo» 

AVTK t S Sciritus minor See Ser** 

RATOS 

Antic os (Pc ion ns) Sec PpaoNAtus 
\k ncos ( 1 ihi d^s; See PiBrALis 
AMIDAC 1\LL S, a nime lo i foot of 
pot Irv the lev c ise oi d ctv I, consisting of three* 
8} 11 ibles the fu>t two short, md the last long 
ANlIDb SMIA In botany* a gcmis of 
the chss md older diacii pentiudnt Calyx 
fivc-lcived, corollcss mile, anthers half- 
cloven belli stigmas five, bciry cvlindnc, 
OIK seeded 1 hree species, all natives of CliH 
na or the Eo«t indies 

ANllDICOMAIilANITEb (from^vT^iito, 
advfrmn/, ind MetfK', Mary ) A sect of an- 
cient ( hnstians, who thought thit the Holy 
Virgin did not presene a |>erpetual virginity, 
but that slic hid several children by Joseph 
after our Saviour s birth 

ANIIDGRDN, in ect lesiastical writers, &r 
name giv en bv the Greeks to the consecrated 
bread, out oi which the middle part marked 
with the cross whetcin the consecration re- 
sides, being taken away by the priest, the re- 
mamdtr is distributed after mass to the poor 
ANIIDO^FAL Cl (from ) That 

hns a power of counteracting poison {JUrown) 
ANTIDOSIS, m antiquity an exchange of 
estates, practised by the (ilrctks on certain oc- 
casions with peculiar ceremonies, ind first in- 
sututed by Solon When a person was nonn- 
iiated to an office, thccxpinteof which he 
was not able to support, ht had recourse to tlicr 
antidoais, that is, iiewis to seek some ouicr 
citizen of better sub'^tance than himself, who 
was free from this and othtT offices, m which 
case the foimer was excused In case the 
person thus substituted denied himseif to be 
richest, thej were to cxchangjfc estates, afur 
tins manner the doors of their houses wt re 

close shut lip and stakd, that nothing mi^ht 
* *> 
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ANT 


be conve^e(! away, ihfcn both look in oith to 
make a tatthfol disco\erv of all tliejr effects, 
anil within ihret da^s an exchange of i^tates 
took plaoe 

AjSi riDOTr {aniidoius, av7i5o1of, from «vTi, 
agamsl^ and io gzue ) A remedy A 

me Ucme lA liK ii ixj^sesscs the property of ex- 
pclitna the imsc Incfs of another, as of poison 
ANIibJ 'tiRlLL a Uv-i and fthns) 
GochI i^ain t levers {l*loun) 

AN 1 IGONI a daughter of QZdipus, kin" 
pf Thebes, by his mother Tocasta blie buried 
by mdu her brotlitr Poly nice s, against the 
positive orders of Crton who, when he heird 
of It, ordered her to be buried alivt She 
however killed htrsell before the sentence was 
evtcuud, ind Hiuion the kings son, who 
wis pissionatclv fond of her, ind had not been 
able to obtain her pardon, killed himself on 
her grave 1 lit do \th of Antigone is the sub- 
|ect of one of the irij^tdies of Sophocles Ihe 
Atheniins were so pkastd with it at the fust 
representation, that thev presented the author 
with the government of Snnos I his tria,edv 
was represented thirtv-tvvo times at Athens 
withour interruption ^tophorh^ 

AN nORAPllE, in antiquit), a liw suit 
about kindled 

ANTIGRAPfIl)S in antiquit), lias vin- 
ous meanings I All officer of Athtnswho 
kept a check on the chief tuasurers iccount 
fl In middle age writers, i seeretar), or chxn- 
eellor 3 An abbreviator of the pip il letters 
4 A chiracter us d to denote a cliveisity of 
sense m transl itioiis 
ANTIGUA Sei Antega 
ANTK^IjCtIIH See Siphon 
ANTILKGOMI \ m Scripture ciiti 
ciisin, an expression denoting doublfnl but ic- 
know ledger! by most to be "eninrie, one of the 
three classis into winch lusebms his disiri 
bated the books of the New Icwtiment the 
other are homologouinena, i e of undoubted 
authoritv, and noth i or spurious 

ANTILLES, the Trench name for the 
CatihSi es 

ANIILO'BIUM (from ind ofo , the 
loffom of the ear ) The tragus, oi thit part 
pf ihi eir which is opposite the IoIk 
AN l ILOGAUl I flJVI, the complement of 
tile logarithm of a sine, t indent, e cant, Ac 
to that of the radius I his is found by be- 

giuUiAg at the left hind subtracting each 
hj^Htre from Q, and the list figure from lO 
ANTILOGY, in matters of litfiturc, in 
uuTondtstcncy between two or more ]>ajrsi„es of 
tius same book 

ANTILOPE, m zoology bte Ame- 
LOPE 


ANTILUTHERANb a sect or piri) 
among thi ancient reformers, who maiiilainei 
ejnmons, cHie% m relation to Ihe tucUarist 
diflferent from those of Lutbei 

ANTJLY^SUSi or, fron 

th^ mt^neiA camed 
gjf # dog ) Mvdicmes against ihi 

Uivf, a consecrated table 



cloth, sometimes used in the Greek church 
where there ib no tiltar Sometimes this name 
IS give n to 1 portable iltir 

ANTIMENSIUS, an officer in the ancient 
Greek church who placed the commiinicantis 
111 propt r order 

ANIIM1RI4l, in grammir, a figure 
whcicby one pirt of speech is used for an- 
other c g V die suurncuique est, for volant IS 
su i euique cst , also, populus litc rev, for po- 
pLiliis 1 ite regnans 

Antiincrid, m a more restnined sense is i 
figure when the noun la repelled instead of 
the pronoun 

AN 1 IMETABOIE in rlKtonc i figure 
which sets two things in opposition to neh 
other 1 he word is romjioi iidcd oi ev?i 
aganis/ and /uts?acc.x»i, from /A£/ftt^oiX>u;, 1 shiH 
or transfi.r, i t i shifting or siitin^ tVNo 
things n\cr a^unst cuh oilier 1 his fianrc is 
twice ex.einplilRd in in ipo,^)htbt in ol ^^u 
sonius which on icronnt of its c m dlciu c, i^ 
cilltd aurenin morntuiii, the j^oldcn ni iMin oi 
pieccpt 

Ay Tt xwXov fxeTU tir », ji vtoo o '"«* '-• 

Se K«?ey jw ^ct 

Ay OTai>i(T>i a*<ry(^3V ijS tv •, 7 /^fv v^ o 

70 aicy^n v 

In T nghsh thus 

Allow I nr, the pc rfornianc o ol in lioiiouribk 
action to be attended with hbour tlu libc'ur 
IS soon cucr, but the honour iiuinortil 
where is should even pUi^-nu vv nt on 
comnnssiou of what is dishonour ihk the 
pleasure is soon goi c, but the cb honour clci 
11 )1 

ANTIMFI VI 111 SIS in rlutoiir, is llu 

inveisioiiol the parts or incinlxts ol au ti t 
thesis 

ANIIMMTR, or RFFLFniNr spr 
TOR, an instrunu nt invented l>\ Mr (y irr u I 
cilrulatcd for nicisunng smdl and^ " di 
grcitcr jccnncy thui by the svxtmt Oi otlui 
instrunu nts commonly used 

Ihc frmic of it is similar to ihit of I* uMtv s 
quadrant, having tworddn,a binl) and hr ins 
but with this dincronce, tint the further r idius 

I produced upwards of four indics bejond llu 
centre of motion of the index, and the greit 
spn Ilium, or what is cilkd the indcx-gl iss iii 

II ulky s quadrant, lieing placed there is cilled 
the upper centre In this instrument there is 
no provision for the hick ohserv alum 

ANIIMISJUM, in intiqnit), i Uiblc 
pheed before the Roman tribninl, or jiidg 
UR lit -seat 

ANTIMONA'IU HICAL a («v7* md ^o- 
) Agaiiist government by a single per- 
son {Addison') 

AN^riMlTNl AI a (from antimony ) 
Made of intinumy {Jilackmnre) 

AN 1 IMO'NIUM {anfimonnm , tov 
1 he origin of this word is very obscure 1 he 
most receiv ed etymology 13 from wh, against, 
andfxovof, a monk, because Volcntine, by an in- 
judicious adimnisUatiCn of it, jKiisoned nts bro- 
therinoiiks > See Stibium, and Antimonv 
Antimonium calcinatvm Calx an- 
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iimoiiii Antjiuonium diaphoRlKum Tins 
})rc]>ir Llioii ot intnnony, termed ox)>(]uin stibii 
Jbmri, m the new chemuai nonieiieldture, ii» 
grenJy f illen into dibuse Its Mrlues are dm- 
jdiorctie ai d dterativc 

AvriMONiUM MUKIATUM BiUvrnm aii- 
tiinouii ( aiistKiiin antiinonuli HuiUr oi 
intnnony Ihib prepiriUon of aniimony, 
cilkd in the new clKinic'il noiiienelature 
mums stibn hyiKroxyj^cii itu , i<s employed to 
tlestroy irt , tarLiuouiatous excicsecnccs, 
staphyloma, Ae 

An riMo'NiUM TARTAR ISATTM Tirta-r 
rustimlicus 1 irtarns mtimonnlis lartar 
fiiiclic, piveii 111 sm ill doses, is iiiuseating, 
cathirtie sudoriht, dcobsiriu nt, and inti pas 
inodit promotjna; ib orption Intern illy it 
IS exhibited iii bilious fevers, foulness of the 
btonideh ntioeedeiit ind Uonic exintbeniati, 
abduniinil pb\sconn tumour of the te •‘tide, 

i ni ilvsis, unuirosis, pituitems disi ises of the 
urip^s rluninatism, ind eonntost diseisis 
When given in very small doses, so a'* to cre- 
ate iiau>.t i it is recorn mended in tibcs, laxi- 
(lon and iiuareerited hcrni i J xternally in 
the form of powder oi dissolved in w iter, it is 
ipphccl h) a ]) ncil to w uts ind ohstinate ul- 
cers It IS dso 5 ,i\<n in the form of clyster, 
with a view to produce irrit ition in soporose 
ihseiscs ipoplexv, ileus ind htrma incaree- 
lati llu powder mixed with saliva, and 
nibhtd on the erohieuhis cordis, excites vo- 
miting 1 lu best intidote ngaiiist the bad 
e Herts of too lirge a quaiitity of this and other 
intimoniil prepii ilions, is i decoction of the 
1 ark oi eintnona 

A s 1 iMo\ iL M VI rr j r \c tum Glass of 
'iiitinionv Stc \\iimony 

ANilMOW I metdlic snhstince of a 
Ii white colour, considenble brilhiiicy. 
Mid strongly rtsemhhng tin, oi silver Its tex- 
ture IS liiiunaied, and the hmiii r appear ar- 
ruigeel one over another uiel cio‘'Sinf, in every 
direr lion it surface olteu exhibits i kind of 
crysuls in the form of stiisor fern leaves It 
is ve.r\ brittle, nd easily pulvtn/ed, melts, 
V hen iieated )u t to ediies'*, it ibout 8J0 dee, 

) ihreuheit, evapoia es, if the he it be me leas- 
ed, comiiunuales to the fingers a peeuliar 
tiste and smell wlieii lubbed upon them Itf 
specihe gravity vanes from 0 to 6 80 
rlie substaiiee to which tins name his been 
eoinnionl), though erroneously, applied, is a 
miiferil, or ore oi aiitiinonv, eoiuposed oi a 
mixture of sulphur with tli it metal, and it is 
accordinglv, in the laiigiiagt of inoclem che- 
mistrj, denominated siilphurtt of uilimony 
Some aeeount of its properties is distinguished 
from the metal, will he ioiiiid in the luxt ar- 
ticle Ihe pure me til, of whieh we are now 
treating, vvasealltd regiilus of antimony 

Of tlie ores from wlncli antimonv is ex- 
tracted, there are various kinds, eoiTijicsed 
chiefly of tliat metil and sulphur in diflerent 
proportions, occasionally mixed with other 
metals, as Icid and iron, and sometimes with 
arsenic, beside the usu d stony or earthy mat- 
ters wlfich form the gangue, or matrix oi the 
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ore In tlie exanunation of ores whieh ar* 
sus|x.cted to contain antimonv, its presence i* 
detected either by the blow-pipe on charcoal, 
when they exhale aden®e smokt of a white or 
yellowish colour, and deposit jtllowisli flow.* 
ers, or white net die form cry stah on the sur- 
face of the thirroal, or more ctuainly, by 
redueing COO j^rains of tht ore to fine powder, 
and clip^esting it slowly for an hour in a mode- 
rate!) diluted nitro muriatic aeid, in which 
the nitrou is not moie thin one-thiid of the 
niunaUc part, the clear liquor is then to be 
decanted, cva}>orited to ibout half its bulk, 
and poured into i large qumtity of distilled 
wiur, when, li the meud be present, a copious 
white precipitate of its ox\d immediately takes 
plue Ifthi oxvd Ik cdiilconted uul mixed 
with an equal weight of crude i irtir and put 
into a smill lin< d eiucibU fitted With \ cover, 

T. nioderite red heil will itduee it to \ metallic 
button 

Ihc cmly ore of intiinon) wViicli is found in 
sulheicnt ibundance for the purpose of iiianu- 
iarturc is the ^rey or sulphurated, and tins 13 
easily reduced After picking out the lirgei 

t jiercs of the gan^uc the remmider is coarsely 
iruised, and put into crucibles having smaH 
holes lu then bottom, mil iiweited into other 
crucible'?, or connected with them by means of 
pipes Ihese ire arringed in furnaces on 
sta^Ca rising one above another like stairs As 
the mass fuses very readily , a low red heat is afr 
first ipplicd, and the sulphur iled metal de- 
scends through the hole into the lower cruci- 
bles, lewing the impunties Ivehind A more 
simple ind economic il prictiee his been csta- 
blislied in Hungary ni d Irauci instead of 
employing sejiaraic crucibles, the w^hole mass 
ot ore is incited together in i reverberatory 
fumict the sm face of tlie metal being kept 
covered with clurcoil to prevent oxydatioti, 
and when m a st 'te of fusion, is dr'iwn oft into 
the receptacle hv tlie umov d of i plug The 
sub^tiiiee oblai ltd by tnese methods is not 
pure metal but siilphmet of antamonv, and 
iKing riiiKltvd uid cast into loaves or cakes 
forms the am mon or crude uitimouy of coiU’* 
uu r» e 

It IS from tlic sulphur lied ore, reduced as 
ibove, that the pun antimony is obtiiped, 
eithc** by nnsting by seorihc ition, or by what 
is exiled dry parting or precipitation 

III the first method, the sulplmret is piilvc- 
ri/ed, and spr^ael thinly on the floor ot a rever- 
berating furnace or muffle, to be f ecd from 
Its sulphur The degree of he it necessary for 
this purpose is not very great, md is indicated^ 
by the fumes of sulphur becoming visible in 
the form ot a lambent blue flime By a con-t 
itnuance and occasional incre*ist of the heat^ 
an ash-grey oxvd of antimony is obtained^ 
which being mixed with half lU weight of 
crude tartar, and exjTO'-ed in a covered crucible 
to a full red heat, yields, if the process be care- 
fully managed, marly three fourths its w'cigbt 
of pure antimony 

Ihe second method, on account of its expe- 
diUon, IS geiuriHy preferred m the Uboratoiy, 
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chongb UtK* Dftote esqfjenai^eand less accurate 
thau the former It consist*-, usually, in mix- 
ing four parts ol cruck antimony haely povt- 
dared, with three parts of tartar, and one and 
a half of nitre, and projecting the mixture by 
spoonsful into i red hot crucible, till it 
nearly filletl, king then covered, and a full 
red heat applied for hall an hour, the contents 
either poured out into a greased iron cone, 
or atiftered to cool in the crucible, by which 
means the metal, co\-ered witli a mass of saline 
scoriie, IS reduced to a state of purity 

In the third method, the reduction is effect- 
ltd by fusing the sufohuret with any other me- 
tal whose affinity for sulphur is greater than 
that of antimonv, m vi hich case the sulphi - 
(Combines with tlie added metal, and the anti- 
mony is precipitated in a btiUon There are 
several mttals fitted for this purpose, but the 
only one now employed is iron, and the mttil 
obtained by its use has been calkd martial 
regulus of antimony Horse-shoe tiails are 
generally used, because the iron of winch they 
are madt is of the kind mo**! proper to coni- 
Inne with the sulphur, and to separate it fiom 
the antimony This method w ill not, like the 
two former, afford the metal in a stite of ab- 
solute puritv, as a small qinntit) of the iron 
yenuiins m conibmaiion with it 

Antimonv, on exposure to flic uit, suffers 
no change except the loss of Us lustre ttlur 
IS it altered king kept underwater, but 
when U IS made red hot, and steam pis ed over 
It, It IS decomposed with i violent detonation 

This, like most of the other mculs, com- 
bines with oxygen in two different propor- 
Hxons, iheroliv iorinmE two oxides ol antimonv 
^e first IS obtained h\ tlissolung tlic metal 
tn munatic acid, and diluting the solution with 
Ivater, the pncipitate w^hich take*- pi icc is the 
oxide united with a little muriatic ncid, which 
|s sepftnted from it by washing and then liml- 
tng for *-ome time in a solution of carbouat of 
potash The second |s produced bv exposing 
jlhc antimony in the open air to a violent heat 
on m akmg fire, a while oxide is sublimed, 
formerly called -ugentlne flower of >ntiinonv 
It 13 obtained al*o by causing nitric acid to act 
ttpon the metal, and by throwing *t mto fid 
hot nitre the potash which rem iin*' <. ombiiu d 
Ivlth the oxide IS separated, by addinj^ w^tcr to 
the compound which dissolves a part of it, inrl 
on th^ addition of an acid the oxide is pre^i- 
t* ted tn the form of a white powder The 
c^xide obtained by nitric acid has been called 
diaphoretic, or white powder of antimony, 
that by muriatic Ocid, Algafoth s pywder, and 
that bj tiobhmation silver, or argentine <fow- 
ors, as ahoi fL 

All the acids, except the carl>bnic, dtssoive 
the gwsy or uiigierfoct oxide of this ineml, the 
formation which will be noticed m the next 
itftwJk k coml^nmgwith it and of tartar, 
known ^It ts produced, anctenrly 
Vstifll^l^fnetK subiated tartar, butYiow aotiino- 
r^lUted tartntc of potash 

acid, by boiling on p«m atiti- 

Sulphureous fas 


IS fitst senarated, ami sulphur itsdf subhmCls 
towards ihe end, an oxide is formed, as well 
as a small quantity of sulphit of antimony, 
which IS very deliquescent, and easily decom- 
|X)sed 

It decomposes the nitric acid with great fi- 
cility, jiart of the antimony is oxidated, form- 
ing the beyoar mineral, and a portion is dis- 

lived, forming a nitrat of antimony, decom- 
posdine uy uwai, »i w ^ v.^’ nt 

The munatic acid acts on it only by a long 
digestion 1 he nitro-munatic acicf is its most 
convenient solvent Tlie solution has 
colour The oxj -muriatic and possesses 
most equal powers thus, two parts of tht. 
coTro*-^ c inuriat of mcrcuiy and ont of anti- 
mony being distiiUd together, a slight tlcgrec 
of heat drives over A butjnccous muter, the 
sublimed muriat of antimony, or butler of ni- 
timonv , the acid, as in the coirosnc murnt 
of mere ury, bem^ m an ovygt naiul st ut 1 be 
sublimed mnnat of antimony bccomts fluid by 
a very gentle he it and is thus eajil)- poured 
from one \ essel to one another 

Diluted with waur, i white ovult of uiti- 
mony falls which is powder of Algiioih, or 
mcminus \itge Wmt and the aettou-. leid 
dissolve It 

Antimony unites with sulphur vtrv rcitlily 
hj fusion, forming i siiljihurct of niumotiv 
similii in Its prnpertus to the cnidt antnnmiy 
obtumdh> smiltirntthc several gres uitiin >- 
mil ore's n tombmes also with phospliom , 
■fornni^ plio-»phur<.t of antimony 

Ancieiulv this substinet was employed 
chieflv, if notcntirtl) m the comix )si lion ot 
pamt with whuh iht ladus blickentd th< ir 
brows, iiul It IS several times mentioned in 
iScnplure as such Jiiibel, understandui^ 
that Jehu was to enter Sainarn, is rcpie^entid 
to have jiainted her ejes, or as the Hebrew 
sigiirfies “ put her ejes in anhinony At this 
day the women of Sana, Aribia, and llaln lo- 
in i, anoint and blaeken thenisehcs about the 
ejes, and both men and women put black 
upon their eyes m the Desert, U> preserve tliem 
from the heat of the sun, md the piercing of 

riv*? 

1 his metal is capTbh of uniting, and ther 
b\ of fonmng illovs, witli several of the on cr 
metals, but the greatt r port of thest allovs h i t 
not been appiud to anv use Witli goM it 
may be conibtncci by fusion, forming a biaiU 
comjxnmd of a yellow colour, and iqKir/tl is 
ficditv of combination i method has le n 
founded, first b\ Bisil V ihnimt, of itfining 
gold bv aniimonv With platinum U unites 
easily, and the alloy is much lighter than platN 
nuip With silver it combine, readily by fu- 
sion, as It docs with copper, iron, tin, Vid, 
nickel, /me, and bismuth Tht allov of anti- 
mony with copper is of a Ixautiful \iolei 
rolour , that wttn tin is used fot sei tr d pur'- 
poses m the arts, particularly for making 
the plates on whioh mtisic is engraved, thftt 
With lead is cmplovctl for making printers 
tepes ihe pWHiottioi'i of the metals is about 
four parts of itead^to oisc of antimony, tiihcf 
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wHh or without zinc or bibmuth Antimony 
does not amalgamate wttn mercury while cold , 
but when thttc parts of the Utter ire mixed 
with one of melted antimony, a soft amalgam 
IS produced, which very soon cltcompo‘‘es of 
Itself Other properties of uitmiony, in its 
several combinations will bt seen m the next 
artic Ic 

These are the prmcij>il properties of this 
semimUil, but as its ore, sulphur of antimo- 
n\, IS commonly used in a guat number of 
pnariii iccLitic prtpiration*., it may not be 
nniss to It mind the reader of this particular 
BcTteii m a mortir to a powder, md levigitcd, 
with the addition of i little water, u|7on a hard 
and polished, but not cdnrtous stone, into as 
fine i dust as possible, and then dried, it forms 
the uitiinonuim pr'Tp'ir ituin, or sulpliuretum 
siibii nigrum, poudtred, and burnt in an 
c rthen \esspl, uiiiil it no longer emits i sul- 
phureous smoke, ind tiitn put into a to\ered 
ciuciblt, ind exposed to i stro ig lit at, it 
nulls, ind forms the 'intimonimn \itnfactuiii 
Powdered and mixed with nitre, in the pro- 
portion of eight OLimes to two pounds, and 
cist bv dtgrtts inio i red lu»t crucible, and 
burnt for vbout li ilf an houi it affords the 
antiuionmin < I'cinatum, oroxjdom stibu al- 
bum Siniihi to this prepiritioii w the cele- 
brated laim.b s [>owder, as a substitute for 
which the London ( ollcge have ordered the 
pulvis 'intimomahs (phosphis calcis stibiatus) 
mide bj throwing into a red hot pol an equil 
qiiintit\ of crude sulphur of 'intimony and 
nirtshoin ‘'haMiigo, and agitating it until they 
hu ome of ni ash colour The mittei is then 
to he put into n crucible with mother imerted 
upon It, ind ktpt in a rtd he it for two hours 
It Is ihui to cool ind he reduced to i fine 
powder 1 he cro< ns of antiinonv is prepared 
l»y mixing a jiound of jxiwdered antimony and 
iiilic, ma one ounce of sti salt, by degrees, 
into a rtd hot i rncibl , md melting tnem with 
an augmtnUd heat, and when cold separating 
the seorir Jf one pound of Mtnolic acid be 
ponud into a retort, and a mixtnrt of one 
pound of this crot'u*- of aniimony, with two 
pounds of dry sta salt, bt uldtd b) desrrees 
thereto md distilled in the sime bath, the 
product IS the inunas stibu hyptrox\genatiis, 
cillul dulnnomum innriituin, or butter of 
iulmiony, in the I oiul Pharm The mti- 
inoniLim tirtansiium, or tirtaused antimony, 
tarUis pota«se atidnlns stibiatus, is made by 
boiling for about i qu irter of an hour, a mix- 
ture of one pound and a hdf of the crocus 
with two piunds of crystals of tartar, and 
two ^Ilons of water The liquor is then tu 
he futtid, and the strained liquor set by to 
<t\stah*t Besides these pnnaritions there 
are the wine of antimony, and the Itrtanscd 
wine 4 he former is nndc by digesting one 
ounce of ^wdcrul vitrified antimony with a 
pint nncl a half of Spanisli white wmc, the 
latter by dissolving two scruples of the tar- 
latised antimony in two ounces of boiling wa- 
ter, and then adding eight ouncts of Spanish 
>yb\tc nyjuK W^tjb rcganl to tht use ml oitu- 


n>ony m medicine, it is viry considerablf# 
though not so general as n former times 
Calcmed antimony is esteemed as an alterative 
and diaphoretic Muriated antimony is em- 
ployed by surgeons as a very powerful caustic 
for destroying warts and fungous flesh, and 
especially v enereal excrescences File prepared 
antimony is alterative and diaphoretic in small 
doses Antirnonium ta^tarisatum is used in 
common as a vomit in the dose of from one to 
four grains Dissolved in water, and gu en with 
or without nitre, m the dose of an eighth of a 
gram every four hours, it cures inflammatory 
affections, as synocha, pleuritis, &c acting Js a 
very now erfiil diaphoretic In pneumonu* it 
IS exhibited in nauseating doses as an expecto- 
rant The vitnhcd antimony is emetic iiitlic 
close of from a quarter of a gram to a giain 
and a half Pulvis antimomahs, supposed to 
be the same as^Jamtss powder, is given as a 
febrifuge in the dose of from three to five 
grains, and is a powerful diaphoretic Anti- 
iiioiuil wine m small doses, gut xx to xxx, is 
a febrifuge, diaphoretic, ana alterative Jiij 
to Jfs proves a useful emclic in hooping 
cough, &.C The tartansed autimonial wine 
IS also emetic, to Jiv, and a good tebri- 
fiigc and diaphoretic in doses of from fifteen to 
forty drops 

Antimony (bulphurct of), a substance 
composed of antimony md sulphur united, 
though It IS commonly found native in the 
several ores of antimony It is frequendy 
known by the name of crude antimony, and 
wis formerly called antimony, while the pure 
metal, in distinction from it, was Urmed ri^u- 
lus of intimony See the last article It* is a 
mineral siihslancc, of i darkish, or lead colour, 
full of long, shilling, and ncedle-like struc, 
and considcrabl) hcavv It may be prepared 
artihcidlK , b\ melting m a low red heat, a 
{louud oi pufvenzed antimony v\ ith eighteen 
ounces of sulphur, a uniform miss lu pro- 
duced wPiG;hinj; ibout two pounds, and pos- 
st'^sing ill the ])ioputicsof n*iU\e uiphurec 

Crude uitinioiiv, coirsely powdered, and 
exposed in i shallow vessel to i slow heat, 
gruUially loses its sulphur, md ly imbibing 
oxyc,tu from the atmosphere, is converted into 
i grey or impukct oxide Much c lu is ue- 
ctssiry in this process the powdtr should be 
diligently stirred w uh an earthen rod, ind if a**y 
part of it concretes on account of too strong a 
beat. It oiiglu to be taken out uid jiowdcrcd 
afresh before the roasting is continued Ihis 
oxkU, if well jircpared, and heatal to redness 
in a crucible, is fused mlo a trauspueut glas?, 
possessing^ accprding to circumstauf es, every 
shade of colour from light jellow to the deep- 
est hyacintiune rod this is the g1 i^s of anti- 
mony, or m modern language, vitreous sul 
phurated oxide of aiiuraouj, which, on bmng 
blended with wax, fornis the cerated glass 
If the glass happen U> be opaque, and of a 
darkish colour, it is called Iner of antimony 
which namt h aKo applied ^ * preparation ot 
crude antimony md nUn. 

Jn the second ipctlipd jjq^jcjtiQned in I he prc» 
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reding artltle, of separating the pure mcul 
from the cmde 'intiniony, u wasstitcd that 
saline scori*]e covered the metal when precipi- 
tated, the^e scorn., on licing dissoUcd ui 
water, let fall a bromi precipitate, or sulplui- 
yated oxide of antimony, long known by the 
Itame of kerme«! mineril If an acid he added, 
tite precipitate is of a fiinter, and at length of 
an orange colour, this lost precipitate is the sul- 

S ’ ated oxide of untiinony, hut contains i 
r proportion of sulphur than the former, 
[ids obtained the n inic of golden sulphur 
of antimony See Stibium 

ANTINCLIA, in antiqiiitv, annual sacri- 
fices, and qiuniennial games, m incnior) of 
Antiiious the Bilhynnn 

AN I INOMlAi^S, in church histoiy, de- 
note iho e w ho riiamUin the law of no use or 
obii^ilion under the gospel dispensation, or 
u ho hold doctrines that clearly supersede the 
necessity of good woil s and a \irtuonb hie 
The autinonn \ns took their origin from John 
Agneoli about the \cir 1038, ulio tiii^ht that 
the 1 iw IS imuajs ntctssary nndtr tlu ^ o jitl , 
that good works do not piomote ou-r sih iiion, 
nor ill ones hinder it, tliat rcptnti is not 
to be jjreich d from the dec iloguc, hut i ly 
from il e c^ospel 

ihis sut **010 1 ^ up in LuUuid c unnj, ihi 
pioUctoraU of Oluer Cromucll imi ixten kd 
their ‘System of hi crunism imuh f niiur th m 
Agricoh, tlu (iisdple of I uthtr Some oi 
f heir tta hers i prf !y nnini lined tint s he 
fleet cannot f II Uom grace, nor foruit the 
dnine fa\oiir tlu uicktu actions ilu) ccmi I’t 
are not really si ifnl, nor ire to he e< nsideic I 
as inslaiire-ior th n \ lol itinu of the duio 1 1 \\ 
and that c c n ccpitiftK thev hut no oic \ ion 
either to con‘ts> llicir sin or to break them 
off by re pent UK c Aceoruin^ to them, it is 

one of the c s ntid ind clistim ti\e cliaracteis 
of the elect, that ^hey cannot do inv thi ig 
which' either dispicasing to Gcxl or piohi- 
InUal hv tlu law 

ANtlNOLS, in astronomy, a northern 
constellation, ^inciulfy reckoned a pm of 
aqud i the famine i that of a handsoint >outh 
Tne stirs in this const < llaiion, arrn^ed ac- 
pordn ’o ihtirni gnitudts, are C 0 o 2 7 
J&0, ir tllJ4 

A^riOClT, formerly the nittionohs of 
6yrta, in Asiatic lurkty Tlie lurks have 
reduced this town almost to nothing, but its 
lagnificent ruiiit still remain This city stood 
on trie riser Orontes, about twent) Irllle^ from 
th^ place w here it empties itscJf into the Mtdi- 
tcrritiean, btnig a^ually di«taiu troin Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria, m Egypt, that i«, 
al out 7fK) mdcH from each SHeucus Nuator 
called It Antioch from his fath^^rN nanit, 
according ♦o Some, or from that of his son, 
according to others He bunt jiixtern other 
ctfun b< ir<.ng the «ame name „ of which one, 
situatf ‘ tn Vntdia, is proliably that whtre the 
liAme Chnsilatip w i first given to the fnl 
lowers of Christ Aut that situated on 
the jph'ont€“^ by fir tcfipsel, rifu oiiK all the 
6i this Ame, but all the cities built by 
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btlcucus Aiitigonus, not long lx fore, had 
founded a city in thit neighbomhoocl, which 
from his own name he h id called Antigoni 
and deugned it for the cjpitil of his empne, 
but It was razed to the ground by Scleueiis, 
who employed the niaternls in building his 
metropolis, and also ir insplanied the inhabi- 
tants tluthcr 

Ihe city of Autioch wis ifterwanls known 
by tije name of rctrajxilis, being dn ided as it 
wen into four cities, each of tlu ui being sur- 
rounded with its projier wall, besides a com- 
mon one which inclosed them ill The first 
ot these cities was built by Seleucns Nicator, as 
already mentioned, the second b\ those who 
flcxketl thither on its being made tlu e ipital of 
the Nyro-IMacedonian empire, the third by 
Scleueus ( allimcus , incl the fourth by Antio- 
chus hpqihmeb — \hoiit four or fne miles 
distmt stood a pliec called Diphiu, which 
was ne\< riluless rti koiitd i suburb of Antioch 
Here SekiKUs phnleil a groM, and in the 
middle ot it built i temple which he (onserrat- 
ed to Apollo ind Diun iii iking the w hole in 
is\huu lo ilns pi Cl the inhabitants of 
Antioch resorted loi their ]>li ismes and di\ir- 
sions whfweby it berunt at last so infnnous 
tint, ‘'u>li\e sftir the nnnntrof Diphiii, 
was us<d as i juoxtrb to expiess the most vo- 
luptuous ind ells c lute w ly of livin^ Hire 
ljue lus Ve rus, the colleaj^iie ol M \iirclms, 
chose to t d < up In result net inste id of in irch- 
iiig lust tlu Pirthnus, while hi generil 
i IS lus fnbwi b\ proelimition ui\ of his 
olcii''! t(M nlei or even lo n» u the plm Jii 
hurt so ’■e inrl \l*h w is Daphne ol old, that 
Ahe metropolis w i'* disiuimudud l>\ it, 

nd cailt 1 Antioeh tk ir Diphne I it 
17 N Lon >0 1 

ANIIOCIILS, i nmu common to eleven 
kings of Svrii, the mosi eelehi itcd of whom 
WAS Vntiofhus III sirn lined the Great bro- 
tlicrto '^eleurus Ctriumis He was dtfe ued 
by Ptolemy Philopiur \t Kiphia, ifter which 
he niule w ir agimsl Persia, ami took Sardes 
\fte r the d ith of Philopiur, he eiide ivourcnJ 
•o crush Ins infmt son luphrines, hut his 
guirdnns solicited the aid of the Horn ms, ami 
\ntioclius vv ij confqielled to resign his preten- 
sions lie < onquered the guaUstpirtofOretee, 
Ol which SOUK cities implored the aid of Rome, 
uid Annibal, who hiei Uktn refuge it Ins 
court, eiicouragetl him to mike war af^ainsi 
Rome Th was glad to find hmiscH simportul 
hv the abilitie*s ot such a gencril hut his 
meotsurcb being chhtory, ami not Agreeable to 
the advice of Annibal, he w is conquered and 
obliged to retire beyond rnemiit raurus, and 
pay a yearly fine of 2000 talents lo the Jloinans 
His revenues being unable to pay the fine, he 
attempted to plundi r the temple of Bolus in 
Susiana, which so meensid the inhabitants 
that they killed him with his fohowers 187 
yens before the Christian eri, after he had 
reigned 10 years In his ch iracu r of king 
Autiex bus was humane lud liberal, the patron 
of h irmng, and Oie friend of merit , and he 
published an edict, otdcnng his subjects never 
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to obey c cept Ins com in antis were consistent 
with the 1 tws oi the toiirUry He had three 
sons, Seleiicus PinlopiUr, Anlioehus I pipha- 
IKS, and Demetrius The first succeeded mm, 
and the two others wire kept as hostages by 
the Homans J usl \ iv — ^Tlicy were all di- 
stinguished b\ the following sirnamcs, Sotcr, 
lluos, The (rrcat, hpiphants, or illustrious, 
Tmthtus, or noble, Sicfdis Orypus, C y /om- 
ens, Pius and Asiaticus This last being de- 
posed by Ponipey the (jrciit, P C (5^, byrn 
became a Hoinm province, md the race of 
Antiodiiis was istinguished 

Amiocuvs 1 PI PH A NFS, nr the Illustri- 
ous nsnrptd the ihinritof Syria from his nc- 
j)hcw Demetrius, J7 j ye irs before Christ, and 
itUmptcil to take l\ypt from his nephew 
Ptokmy Phil mit ter hutvias repulsed He 
fkpostd Onus, the high-pritst of the Jews, 
u»d hcsKgtd uid look Jerusalem, 170 years 
bdorc (hr si, when he profaned the temple 
of (rod o(k red s icrificcs in it to Jupiter (Jlym- 
pius cirritd \\v v) the saend \easclb, and com- 
mitted the r lost liorrul acts of cruelty At his 
n turn to Antioch, 107 yt irs before C'hrist, he 
put to de ith lilt seven brothers ilu Alaccabces, 
with old Lltizir HovvcNtr, Matthns and 
Tiuhs Maceibcus dtPLaUd Ins irmies, and he 
himself v^a^ routed by the riymeuis, and 
obliged to return to Bib) Ion, where he was 
sei/icl \v ith a drea Iful disease , and died in the 
jcrcaUst mvvaid , l()4 years before the 

( hristian a n 

AMIPA DOBAmsiS, from «vri, «- 
grttw*/, vO'i zcfioiof, chliJi and parlt^wt bftptizCf 
whence » Is a d'stinguishin„ denomina- 
tion given to tnose who object to the baptism 
of lid ml*' Inc msL the v s ly infants are inca- 
pihk of he in'^ instructed, and ol making th\l 
profession of faith which inlitles them to this 
ordinmtc und an admission into the church 
communion See \saiiaptists and Bap- 
ris 1 s 

ANT IPMIAF T I I S, in geometry, arc 
tbo c lines which mike ecpial angles with two 
Ollier iiius, but contrary w lys, tbit is calling 
tilt former pur the first 'iiid second hues and 
the litter pur the third md fourth lines, if the 
angle mack hv the hrst and third lines be ec^ual 
to the antpk mack by the second and fourth, 
and eontririwisc the angle made by the first 
and fourth ecjuil to the angle niacle bv the 
second ind third , then each pair of lines are 
arTtipanllcls with respect to each other, viz 
the first and second, and the thud and fourth 
So if A B and A(^ be uiy two lines, and I*C 
and Fll. be two others, fitting them 'lo, (pi 
13 fig 3) 

th It the ingk B is equal to the angle E, 

and the angle C is equal to the angle D, 
then BC ind DL are antiparalltls with respect 
to AB and AC , also these latter are antiparal- 
Iclswith regard to the two former It has 
been coninioniy asserted that each pair of anti- 
parallels cuts the other into proportional seg- 
ments, t iking them idlernately, but this is 
e rroneous , for although 
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AB AC AL AD, and 

bh hC FB hD, yet we cannot con-* 

sibtently with tiuth, siy 

AB AC AK AD I)H IT 

indhh H PB bJ Dh BC for 

the 1 ist proportions will apjKar to every one 
who I N umnes them closely, to be absurd and 
con! rati ic lory Instead, then of the analogies 
whicli liuc been commonly given as apph- 
oibk to antipiralkls, we piesent thefuilowmg, 
whit h irc both c urious and aceur iie 
AIV A(«— AJ) Al>— AB.' LC®— J:)B« 

BD I ( 1 1)' BD2— BB« BC.^— Dl ^ 

AN PIPAliACA'^I ICK a {avrl and 
>va-i ) 1 fhcKious ijfiinst the palsy 

AN11P\RAS1 AS] S, from and ita^u^ar 
atr of 7rif*r»Jiui 7 exhibit^ in rhetoric, a reply 
nude to in opponent, by allowing pari of nis 
irgiiiucnt and dtnving the rest 

AN! i PAROS one of the Greek islands m 
the Arebipclauo, ibout sixteen milts in circum- 
ference In it is arcnurkable grotto, much 
admired and •spoken of by tnv tilers, ind by 
some produccal in cvuiencc of the vegetilion 
of stones It tal cs its name from its sitiiatiou 
op])osite Piros, from which it is only about 
four miles to the west 

AN 1 1 PA I B R, son of lolau-,, v a^* a soldier 
under Philip, and raised to the rank of general 
under Alexanderof M icedon He was a pupil 
of Aristotle, and the faithful mmisUr of Philip 
and Alexander The former monarch once 
coming late to the Itvec, said, ** I have slept 
sound this morning, but then I knew Antipater 
was waking^ A person observing to Alex- 
ander that all his ofluers of stite wore puryile 
except tins prime mini ter ‘ \ es (answered 
lu ), but Antipater is all purple wiihin While 
Alexander was abroad, he left Antipater in the 
government of Macedon, md by his prudent 
ininagement he kept all (ireece in order On 
the dt uh of his master, in the geiicnl dislnhu* 
tion of his territories, Antipater obtained the 
Bnn)|)ean provinces Not long iftc'r, thecon- 
ftderite St itts of Greece attat kfd him, but by 
his address ind vigilance they were licteated, 
and be marched to Athens, which he took, 
and destrojed its demotralic gov eminent He 
did the same by the other states, on which he 
was c tiled the father of Greece His last ad- 
vice to Pol)sperchon, whom he had chosen for 
his successor, was, ** never to admit a woman 
to meddle in state affairs lie died B C 318, 
aged 80 

ANTIPATHFS In zoologvs a genus of the 
class and order vermes, zoopliyla Animal 
plant-form , stem expanded at the base , in- 
ternally horny beset with small spines, exter- 
nally (covered with a gelatinous flesh beset with 
numerous polype-bearing tubercles Fourteen 
species, chiefly inhabitants of the Indian and 
Mediterranean seas 

ANTIPATHB^ICAL a (from antipa^ 
thxf ) Having a natural contranety to any thing 
(JiGwel) 

ANT.FPATHY s (from «vt Jncl 
anttpathei Fr ) A natural contrariety to any 
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tiling, SO as to shun it mvolimtanly opposed pbk^gMtoo^ or iijte fMfuioiple of luflammaMity, 
ro sympathy (ZocJteJ w$» oonaidered as laccessarily beloogmg to all 

ANTiPATHvisreckonedby manv^anatural combustible bodies, and the separation of it as 
horror and detestation, an insuperable hatred, the cause of their combustion The eininciu 
an involuntary aversion, w Inch a sensitive being talents of the founder of this theory, the nuin« 
feUs for some oiher objrcr, wJiafcver it is, her of valuable &cts which he discovered, uid 


though ihe person who kth this ablioirence is 
Cntimy ignonnt of us cause, and can by no 
incans account for it Such is the invincible 
aversion of pai tic ularpuson» against cats, mice, 
spiders, SlC , a prepossession which is some* 
4mes so V K)lciJt, as to mike tliem faint at the 
sight of these animild Of the most coiiunon 
and nituril nuipalhics the ancient naturali'.ts, 
the schoolmen, and tlu v ulgar, form so many 
le^uds, ind relate tlieui as itjrtam facts 

C G Lehniauti in his obseiv ations on 
the manner m winch the spider «pins its web, 
speaking of this antipathy sa^s ‘ It is of im- 
portance to considtT by vv liat means that aver- 
sion commonly calico natural, and which is 
merely tlie result of improper education, can 
be overcome liosel accustomed himself to 
view these insects hrst at a distance He tlien 
considered their webs , and at last looked at tlie 
insects themselves through a micro&co{)e Gore 
first viewed individual parts of spiders, such as 
4he head, iksc till he w as at length aUc to 
Jook without ai^ scwUiwuit of aversion at tiic 
entire insect Both tliese naturalists, by long 
habit, so far overcame this aversion, that tluy 
could handle and ejuun me Riders with the same 
indtiferenoeas others can nies * 

ANTJP£LAEG 1 A 9 an ancient law , which 
obliged children to funii»h neccssariti) for their 
aged parents In some Latin writers, this is 
rendered, very apiKiaitel) , kx ciconiaria, or the 
jtork« Im 

ANTIPERISTAJjI IC, m anatomy, a mo- 
tion >of tlie uvlosUuc'S contrarv to the pcrisUlUc 
motion The woird is dot wed from nvrt, 
m^p and mt^htch iuuk the 

A-N rUPLj^ S Tiki^lS V and ) 

The oji^jointion of a contrary quality by whidi 
ihe quality it opfioses becomes heightened or 
lOtendid {Cowley) 

AN IJJPLbl JfiJE'NTlAL ,a (av'-* and pef- 
fylmihal )Eiiicariaus against thepliguc {Har ) 
ANTIPHEENA, a Greek term, whose 
meamqg nearly corresponds with th«.i of jmu- 
4|UM* 

ANMPHLOGIfcTiC, (avTi^xoyjwHa, from 
Upa^nst, and 4)X£>u>, to burn or inflame,) m 
sne^iod, n lc«n applied to those medicines, 
pliJiisOf diet, mid other nircumstaiices, which 
tend to oppose inflammation, or whidi, m 
other wains, weaken thesystem by dm uushuig 
the activny of ihe, vital power 
Aktiphiogistic THfo&Y^ui chemistry, 
the theory which aocounts for the phenomena 
of chemistry without the assistance of phlogis- 
jfon % 18 so c^led>m ammsition lo the thwry 
^*»f Stobl, which ei^laujied every thing by means 
of imlogiston, and is therefore called the phlo- 
| 5 istic thfiivry See the vi ord 
lAPfOHhtig to 4he ibeoiy last 


the ingeiiuny of his ejcperiments, coinributuf 
to obtam for it a very universal reception nnong 
chemists, bv whom it was long and exckcsively 
regarded w ith admiration and apphuse During 
aJi this Ume, however, nobody could tell wliat 
phlogiston was — and no proof of its exjstcuoe 
wis afforded, exce|.>t the impossibiluy of ex- 
^aining the burniag of bodies witlioui it 
The doctrine was even found to involve this 
dbsimliK, — that in the combustion, or as it 
was called the calciiution, of raenis those 
suibstaDces become heavier by the loss of their 
{vhjogiston , and v this was observ ible ilso in 
the combustion of sulphur which yielded in 
acid of greater weight tnan the qumtity oi sul- 
phur consuined^the followers of Stahl who 
lehnod u|ioa his theory aud adhered to their 
opinions with olistiiiae^, were reduced to the 
necessity of assigning to their favourite phlo- 
giston a principle of levity, iinaginiug th it 
i^ing Lighter than nothing, its sepiration from 
anotlier body would luwe that boilv luavier 
than before But this subterfuge would by no 
means clear the difficulty, nor remove suspicion 
from the theory it wis iirgtd to support Af- 
cordinel} plulosopbers became dissatisfied with 
It, and, ifter mmy iluniions moilific'iiioiis 
and improvements, it was linallv abandoned iii 
favour ol the opposite tbeor) , which evpluns 
combustion and various other pht noiiieiiu of 
chemistry, by the nh'iorption of oxygen, tJO- 
stead of ilhe loss of phlogiston,) and ascribes to 
the ‘iddition of this principle the mcnast of 
weight which metals, and various other bodus, 
accjuire by combustion Ihe lutUor of this 
thuiry vns tlie lUustrious, but unfortunate, 
Lavoisier, who, iv uling himself of minv pre- 
ceding discoveries of othtxs, adding to them 
the xe ults of his own accurate and bnlliaut 
expenuieuts, and coiubmuig the whok in his 
vigorous and diAcnmiuating nund, has rendered 
to chemistry a most essential service, arwl ac- 
t^iured for ms ow n name a celebrity which will 
last as long as the science to which his laboms, 
hi5 fortune, aud his talonts were dedicated 
For some years he ^tood alone lu defence of his 
opinions, but he was afterwards joined by 
Bcrthollet, Fourcroy,.aud Morveau, snFrager , 
then by Kifwan, and others m England} and 
Iw most of the chemists on the ooutinint 
His theory, wluch is frequently distinguished 
by his name, is now adopted, at leiist in the 
most promiu«it parts of it, by almost all the 
philosqphers and chemists an tlie world. Dr 
Fnestley being the last person of any note who 
persisted in ius opposition to it 
As It would be improper Xo slate furdicr 
particulars on this subject here, We are mi4<^r 
the necess^ of refetrmg to the articles Ghe- 
MisTRY, Combustion, Lavoisier, 

GEN, P«LOOISTON,and Wa^teIl 
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\NTlPHONARy, anuphonarium, a ser- 
vice biwk which ootitained all the invitatones^ 
rtspoisones, colhets, and wiiate\cr else was 
SLin^; or said lu tlie clioir, except tlie kssonh 
lliLh IS olher\^isc calkd responsanum, from 
the responses therein contained The autiioi 
of the Homan 'inli])hon iry wis pope Gregory 
tht Gitat 

AN 1 1 PHONY, i term in music, used by 
tlu incunt Greeks, in opposition to Homo- 
phony, which implied a jicrfonn'inct wholly in 
unison Am I phony also signified certain sym- 

phoriKs jjcrforined !>> various \oices, or instru- 
intnts, in ocU\tb and fifteenths to each other, 
hiiL M IS inert particularly ajiiilud to the prac- 
ticcof 'inthcrns »nd hymns alternately 

or 111 di domu 1 li'' present signification of 
the wonl mtiphoiiy only applies to certain 
short j)as‘‘ iges oecisionally drawn from scrip- 
ture, md dlusl^L to the [^articular feast or eele- 
hrinon of the da\ 

AlS J II^IIRASIS, a sort of figurative ex- 
pression, which has i contrary meaning to 

hat it < arnes in appe trance Or, a kind of 
irons, wherein we siyone thing, and mcm 
the tontrary Hie word is derived from 
ind^froif of ® re^tt I hpFuk Sinctuis dc tines 

intipnnsis to nt i form of irony whereby we 
sa\ I thing, by dcnyin*^ what we ought ntlier 
to ^firin It to he as when we say, it did not 
di'.pk 1 V me or he is no fool, meming, I 
was pit I'.cd with , or, he is a man of sense 
« — On tills piinnple, the mtinhrasis ought to 
be ranketl untiiig the figures of sentences, and 
not uiioii^ tlio t of words 

\\JPP()I)\I a {Worn antipodes ) Re- 
latnu to tlu mtipodes 

AN 111 01)1 S in geography, art the inha- 
hitints of two places on the eartli which he 
fiiaint tncdlv op]>tjsite to tich other, or that 
w dl fict to feet that is, if i line be continued 
down from our feet tpiitc thiongh the centre 
of the eirth till il arrive it the snificeon the 
other side it will fill on the feet of our Anti- 
pcxles uul vice versa ——Antipodes arc 180 
degi es distant from etch other iviry wa> on 
tlu surf uc of the dobc, they h u c ecju il i iti- 
tucles, the one north mid the other south, but 
they differ by 180 degrees of longitude they 
h ive ther< fort the same i limates or nearly the 
degrees of huit and cold, with the same 
seasons uiid length of da\ s and nights , but all 
of these at contrary times it being day to the 
one when ii u> night to the other, summer to 
the one when it is winter to the other Ac 

A'NllPOPF s (from wv"* and pvpt ) He 
that usurps the pojiodom {Addtsoii ) 

ANTI -PORTICO, HI arcliitecture, a ves- 
tibule 

ANTIPROBABIUSM, the doctrine or 
a\3tem of those who hold it unlawful to follow 
the less prohalde opinion, m opposition toihe 
more iprobable otic 

ANTIPROBOLE, m rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the defendant adopts or admits ^hc 
charge brought ogauist him hy the prosecutor 
f gr Supposing •the prosecutor s ivf«^xnto he, 
Trtus has Csuhs, defindml s anti- 
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probolc may be^ I have killed him, 
oebigncdly 

aIvIIPROPEMPTICON, hi poetry, 
jxiein wherem a pc rson going a journey ad- 
dle sses hiiuself to nib fnuids 
ANTlinO'SIS A (etv-rMwo-if ) A fimire itt 
grarnmir, by which one case is put for an- 
oihi r 

ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawyers, 
pro|jciIy tit notes the rejecting of a new law, or 
refusing to pass it, m whicii sense antiquatmg 
differs froin abrogiting 

An riQ.UARE IS also used for a law’s grow- 
ing obsoliic, or into disuse, titlier by age or 
non observance 

ANTlQUARir, a name given to copiers 
of old book*) \fier the decline of learning 
amongst the Romans, and when many rel^ioua 
houses were erected, learning was chieny m 
the hands of the clergy^ the greatest number of 
whom were regulars, and liv ed in monasteries 
In these houses were many industrious men 
who were coutmiially employed in making 
new copies of old Iwoks, cither for the use of 
the monastery, or for the ir ow n emolument 
These writing monks were distinguished by 
the name of Antirpi irii 

AMIQIIARIUM, mantifpiity an apart- 
ment m whieh their antique uionunients were 
preserv td 

ANTIQUARY, a person who studies and 
scarehes liter monuments iiid remains of an- 
tiquity , as old medals, books, stitues, and in- 
scriptions, and, in general, all curious pieces 
that m ly afford any view into antiqiutv In 
th< thief cities of Greece and Italy, there were 
nelsons of diotinclion called antiquaries, whose 
business it w is to show strangers the antiquities 
of the phtc, and explain the ancient inscrip- 
tions Pau^ani is calls these mtiquaries t^ytynreti 
The Sicili ips call them mystogogi There was 
an ancient college of antiquaries erected in 
Ircbiul by OlUin Fodhla, 700 years before 
Christ, for composing a history of that country, 
and to this it is owing, that the history and 
antiquities of that kingdom may be traced hack 
beyond those of most other nations There is 
i soc ety of antiquaries in London, andanother 
ju Ediubiiigh, incorporated by the king's 
charter 

Antiquary is also used by ancient 'writers 
for the keeper of the antiquarium, or cabinet of 
antiquities This officer is otherwise called 
archaeota, or antiquary of a king, a prince, a 
state, or the like 

A'niiq.uary a Old antique ) 

Tit A'NllQUATF « a Lat ) 

To put out of use to m ike obsoK le (AddisM) 
A'NTJfeQUATEDNF^S v (from 
e(L) The atate of being antiquatetl 
ANTI'QUE a (anlique, French ) 1 An* 
cient^ *old , not modern (Shaksptarc) iL 'Of 
genuine antiquity (Aior) 3 Of old fashion 
{Smttk) 4 Odd, wild, antick ithmte) 

A NT E s (from the adj ) An antiquity , 
a remnm ol ancient Umes {Swffi) 

A*ktiqus, is a teiwn frequently used bv 
^paiiUas, -and avchitects^ to denote 
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«vicli pieces of their diflertnt arts is were made 
by ihe at»ciuit Greeks and Romans 

ANTl^UENEbS s (^rom anttquc ) The 
quihty ofoeini, antique (Addaon) 

ANTIQUIllLS, i term implying all tesU- 
itiomes, or inthcnttt accounts tliat iia\e conic 
down to ns of ancient nations Bicon cills 
antiquitus tlu wreck® of hisiorj, or such pir 
tieuUrs * 1 ^ indiistnoub and Icirncd pc*rsons hi\c 
collected from f,encalogies» niscruitions, nionii 
ments, coins etymologies, archues, instni- 
ments, Ac Antiquities include an histo- 
rical knowledge ol the eclihccs niagi'^trates, 
oflice , habiliments, manners, ceremonies, 
worship, ind other olijccts worth) of ciinositv, 
of all the principal ancient nations ot the tailh 
*1 his science is not i matter ot more curiositv, 
but IS indispensable to man\ is, the theo- 
logian, who ought to be thorougliK acquainted 
with the antiquities of the Jev\s, tocmblchim 
properly to explain numberless pas nges in the 
Olcl and New Testaments to the lawyer, 
who, without the knenv ledge of the antiquities 
of Greece and Rome, can ne\ er w ell understand 
and property apply the grcilest part of the 
Homan laws to the jihjsiciin and the philo 
sopher, that they nnv have a complete know- 
ledge of the history and principles of the ph)sic 
ana philosophy of the ancients to the critic 
that W may be able to understand and intcqirct 
ancient authors to the oritor and poet who 
will be thereby enibled toorinmcnt their writ- 
ings with nuiiiberltss ima^^es, allusions, com 
pansons, Ac 

Antiquities arc duiclcd into sacrec’ and pro- 
fane, into puhUc and pruaU unucrsal and 
jianiculiT &c It IS true, ih ii the iiUiquaries 
(especially bueh ai are inlected w ith a spirit of 
pedantT), and the number of these is great) 
trequeiitly carry their inquiries too fir and 
cimiloiy tneiiiseues in lahonous reseirchcs alter 
trines, hut the Miusc of a science ought ne\cr 
to make us neglect the apply mg it to r ition il 
and u fu! jmrposc^ M iny lutiqii incs aha 
restrain their Itartied Iibours to the ecliircjsse- 
incnt of the antiquities of Greece and Rome, 
but \\m field Is lai too confined, and by no 
mums contain^ the whole of this science, sce- 
mg it utoperl) includes the antiquities of the 
Jew , Egypuans, Persians, Phancun*?, Car- 
thagdiians, Geimans, and in gene r il all those 
principal nations mentioned in ane icnt history , 
so far as anv accounts of them are come down 
*0 tis 

If to the general subjects above mentioned 
we add thu particular study of antiques, of the 
statues, bas-reliefs, and the prenems relusof 
ardiiU ctiirc, painting, medals, Ac it is easy 
to conceive tliat antiquities form a science aery 
extensiye and complicated, and highly deserv- 
ing the ittention o< almost ill literary men 
In tins phcci, however, we can do little else 
than point out lo tlu reader the principal sour- 
ces of infornutKWCi which he m ly apply 

A suffiricm Jknnwledge of the general an- 
tiquities pf thellebrcus may ha obtained from 
BiJ^ Phil(» and Josephus, and the Tal- 
ilattdj among the writers of more modem 
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date. Anas Montaniis, CarpsoMus, Miimont- 
des, Buxtorf, Reland, Lciibdtn, Calmet, Wit- 
suis, Bucher, Bcn/elius, Bisii ige, Hottingcr, 
and Muhaclis, may be dcLined the best 
Among the English, Selden, GocIwmi and 
I ewis C iluitl s Diction u-v of the Bible also 
c ontains many n ftrenccs for I lie curious rc ick i , 
and those who would know how far ihtir ni- 
tieiit and modern practic cs a^rc o, in \y consult 
Ley 1*3 Jewish Ceremonies 

On the civil history of the leyvs loscpluis 
may be c onsiilti (1 , with Siruckloid ii d J’ri- 
deaux s C onneclions On the lile ituI (U iili 
of Aloses, hovyever, on tlu hxolu of tlu 
Israelites, and tluir leadtr on tlu hwisli 
kings, the Balnlonisli c iptnuy , uid on th 
history ind tomhtion of the liws indilfirint 
countries suhsejuent to their dispci si >ii the 
writers are extreiiulv numcious nul y coiii- 
pletc citalogue of them in i) ht lonnd in 
Menscls Bihhotncca Hi tone i On the dc- 
struction ol Terns il< in, JobCjihus nid Ficitus 
ire the pnne ip il writers n rtpiti \nrl lor 
the history ot llu T^yys in Lml.! ind, lo\ey s 
work may he rt fined to 

But the most (Opions woik on Ttv^ i ]i mti 
qiiitics is Tlj^ohnns s Tlusaiirus ni tlnrty-lour 
yoliimes frtiio, the first benmg tlu d lU ol 
17 D, the list 17h«J coni miin^ dl the he t 
yyorksyvhuh preMOiisfi loth it time hid ip- 
peartd, on the maniuis, Inys rites md in 
utilutionsof the IlehrLyy® mionntnif, in lunii 
her to no less ih in tour hmielred md eip,lii) 

cij^hl dtstiiut tre Uists 

Ihe most ( tin Kis codt'^ion of llfbreyv 
mamwenpts m this connlry wiiuh i In lute 
the liter iry mtujnitics ol the lews iin> he 
found in the BixlUiui I ihrnv it Oxford 1 ew 
of them 111 point o( ige run beyond eiglir 
hundred jears, and the most intie nt y\e ht- 
lieve, were brought by Dr Pocotke from 
Const mtinople 

Po recite eyen the titles of tl e difle re nt works 
inyyliuli the antiquities of I gvj)t hue been 
trolled, would he endless '\nioiig llu mtieiit 
writers Herorlotns Piusmns Striho, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, md Plutirih ire tlu prnuioil 
Herodotus, llnles, md Pytln^on , it will he 
rememhered, were initiated miong the 1 gvp 
tnn priest^ Phe best yvork on the mythology 
of Egjpt IS Tablonski s Panlheem 1 g)[)twcum 
On Its present rcniuns, Poeocke Nordeii, 
Niebuhr, Sonnini, md Dciion mi) be con- 
sulted Greayes md Norden hue expressly 
writu n on the pyr muds Kite her on the mum- 
mies and all iiiat is material on the&uhject 
of the ohe!isk«, may be found in Zoega Dc 
Obeliscorum Usu In the authentic narntive 
of Dr Wittman, modern re vlers will find some 
facts worthy of their attention, rehtive to the 
monumental remains still existing in Egypt 

On the subject of the antimnties of India, 
we refer to Halheds Code of Gentoo Laws, 
and the papers of sir William Tones and others 
in the Asiatic Researches 

Gronovius has given a collection of the 
chief writers on the antiquities of Greece, to 
which we shall refer the reader once for ai. 
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ind Rouse, Pfeiffer, Bos, and bishop Potter, 
hd\ e given shorter systems , the last of which 
IS certainly esteemed the best, and which no 
jscholars library should be without In whit 
rdates to the religion, the god**, vows, and 
temples of Greece, it has been deemed too 
suminiry , but in the military affairs and mis- 
( cllaueous < nstoins it remained till lately with- 
out a ri\ il A work which supersedes it, and 
peril ips dll others m the I nghsh language, for 
iccui icy and comnleteiicss, h is just made its 
ippcirmct from tne pen of Mr Robinson of 
U n t nstoiid ilt 

On the gods, temples, or'u Ics, and priests of 
Grtcce, tliewriUrs irc ex tr( inely numerous 
on ibi pnbhc \\i il ind nngistraty of Greect, 
Stiphuiijs, Laiir<ntins nid Van Dale, of mo- 
ilcrii Vinters hue ptihaps the greatest share 
of t redit on tiie tourl of Areop igus, Meursuis, 
id 1 relit r on the liws and punishments of 
C nett, l^rieiu, Meursuis, ind l\ttt on 
niilinry (onterns. Am in, Polvtjenus ^nd 
A il m, on the gvminstie art, and exercises of 
the (th ks, H 1 C rony inns Men iiri ihs, Joubert, 

1 iber, ind Burette on the the itres and secnic 
exhibitions, Douatus Scihger, Brnidin, and 
the abbt Bartlidein}, on thtir cnterlaimnenls 
luxurj uid Intlis, C oniiius, Mtusonms, Gc- 
doMi, Du C lioul, berrinus, uid Kuhn, on 
tin 11 nurridges uid instmuion of their child- 
un hcsidisthe ^encril writers, Hauptmann, 
Tiiui lb, Stisstr, and /eibich, are the more 
nirlKuiir ind on their funerals, Nicolai, 
Lane ms, ind Kt kh ird 

V body of tiu authois on tbc Roman anti- 
tputics wis published by (Tfevius in the Ihc- 
suirus, and Dine mil Ihliseus published lexi- 
cons of tluin lor the most part however 
tliey irc too loluiiiinoiis, not onl} to be gene- 
r db useful, biiteven to refer the studious re idcr 
to ixiept on single points On this account a 
luimlxr of ibndLenicuis havebten published, 
)f which, till of \try late years, those of Ken- 
iiet uid Nieuport werecbtccmcd the best Ihe 
litter was written in Latin, but it abounded 
in ditlicult plirases, ind was deficient in one or 
two inittrial parts, which were supplied by 
Keiinet Both, howcNcr hive been since 
superbeded by the work of Dr Adams, which, 
jf dl the abridgements, is the best uh pied to 
illustrate the clabsics It is sulhcient to s iv that 
lie h IS borrowed with freedom from all iiandb 
wintrier he judged ht for Ins purpose, and 
th cnurnerilion of his sources will provi the 
he st aid to an enepiiring reader He was chit fly 
i leUbted to Mmutius, Bnssonius, and Middle- 
ton, on the senate, to Pignonus on shves, to 
Sigonius and Grueehius, M ami tins, lluber, 
(^ravina, Mernla, and Heincteius, on the as- 
semblies of the [reople, the rights of citizens, 
the laws and judicial proceedings, to Lipsms 
on the magistr ites, the art of war sliows of 
the circus, and gladiators , to Sheffer on nival 
aflairs and carnages , to ftrrarius on the Ro- 
man dress, to Kirkmannus on funerals, to 
Arbuthtiot on coins , to Dickson on agricul- 
ture, to Douatus on the city, toTurnebiius, 
Abraham ns, Rossings^ Salr?iestus, llottom^* 
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iius, Grjevius and Grotiovius, Montfmt'otl# 
Pitiscus Ernesti, and particularly Gesner, in 
diflcreiit parts of the work 

On the antiquities of anticnt Rome, the 
works of Publius Victor, Kulvius, babnems, 
Onuphniis PaiiMnius, Bois&ard, irid \dler, 
art peril ips the best on its antient edifices, 
the work of Desgodetz, ui which the views 
are given from act ml measurement, Venuti s 
Descrizione lopografica delle Artichiti di 
Roma, and DOvtrbekes Restes de 1 Vnci- 
eniic Rome public ways, its wills, 

aqueducts, and bridges, Bergier, Gautier, uul 
D Anville ni w he re fen eel to while the statue s 
ind other works of \rt with which Rome and 
her provinces ihonndid have liequently fur*» 
nished siib|ertsfor sep irate disquisiimns 

A correct V icw of the antiquities ot Bntaul 
from the earliest period to the end of Henry 
the Eighth s reign, m ly perhaps he best collected 
from Dr He iiry s History 1 he writers he 
refers to will present the reader with all the 
most luthciitic sources of enquiry 

Of whit relates to tlie caily jBntons, how- 
ever, much that has been writUn is too neirly 
connected wiih the fabulous, Tnd instead of 
seeking for inform itioii on ])ruidical hisuvry, 
where it was most likely to be oht lined cor- 
rectly, the ccneralUy of our w ritcrs Inve been 
too apt to busy them‘5cl\ts with theory and 
etymology *‘Driiidism, says one, waa 
jialpiUly Pha?nician Ihe Drmdical system 
wis tiught the Gauls by Phythagoras' Ihc 
opmu»n however, which ui Caesar s time was 
j^enenlly entertained in Gaul has been over- 
lenked C a?sir evidently took considerable 
pains to learn c\ cry particul ir relating to the 
Druids, and he stiles it to have been the re- 
ceived opinion tint Druidism originated in 
Britain \nd in corroboration of tins idea, 
u has been both strongly and correctly urged, 
th It there is not a single authority for the ex- 
istcnee of Druid ism inv where but in Celtic 
(yaul anil jiart of England C psar, however, 
did not himself witness its cxi‘«tenee in Britaiiu 
Idcitus IS the first, and, we believe, the only 
author who notices it, for the Romans did 
not meet with it till they hid advanced fir 
into Wales ( aesar, Dio C assius, and Tacitus, 
irc the principal authorities in regard to British 
history On the religious system, and the 
mysteries of Druidism, the writers are more nu- 
merous, hut C aesar, Diodorus Siculus, ALlian, 
Strabo, 1 acitus and Pliny* are perh ips the most 
valuable of the anticnts C luvcriiis s Germania 
Antiqua, and the works ofPezronand Pcllou- 
ticr upon tlu Celts, are however more recent 
authorities 

Of the strnrtiircs which tlie Britons erected 
the rcnniiis irc few Abury and Stonehenge 
may be deemed the prmcijxil On the t«ist 
tracts of solitary down with which our island 
abounds, relics of a smaller kind are conti- 
iiually discovered Row bright in Oxfordshire 
aflords the Ijest, perhaps, and they ire veiy 
nunerous in Anglesey On these Stuktiey 
and Row land are perhaps the best authorities 
for the history of tne Britons under the Roman 
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Mvernment^ we refer to Iforalt; s Biitaunki 
Romana Antonines Itinerary preserves the 
names of the towns atul st itions on tlie Roman 
military ivstys, with the number of miJfs be- 
tween each town 

On the iniiquities of our Saxon ancestors 
there is more to say, aud we cm trace their 
history with loleiabk certainty The devasta- 
tions of the Danes, however, proved a gieat 
destruction to their nioiiuiutnts , and though 
the Nornnub wert the dcseLndants of the saint 
ancestors, thty were not less in|unous to the 
institutions of the people vvlio liad gone before 
them rh« best of tlitir remains of art were 
evidently fabricated upon lioin in models 1 hur 
architecture exhibited, as its hading featurt, a 
bid mutation of the llomaii irch, and their 
coins had Latin inscriptions The hiile science 
tliey possessed during the middle and latter 
penorls of their existence, though origin dly 
perhaps obi lined from ahroid, was cultn Ued 
with uncommon ztA md Alriiin, iledc^ 
and Alfred, arc names in the hi^roiy of tlieir 
literature tiiatwill never be forgotten Ihe 
illuminations of the ^laxon manuscripts are the 
best records of their manners m the diflcrent 
centuries, and the most curious inform Uioii 
relating to them will be found in the elaborate 
works of Mr Strutt md Mr Turner In this 
branch of our antiquities the field of mvt stiga- 
Uon is still open They ban never vet been 
viewed upon tnat enlarged scale on which they 
deserve to Vie considered The bcil collection 
of Saxon coins is that which is now deposited 
jn the British Museum 1 heir remains of art 
are numerous, but for the most part undecided 
the Noimaris having imitated iheir exertions 
with little other difference than an occasional 
enlargement of the scale Of Saxon manu- 
scripts, the best collcctioii will be found in the 
library of the British Museum, and in tlie Bod- 
leian Ltbrar) at Oxford Mr King h is treated 
their militaryantiquities in lus History of Castles, 
and Dr Hickes s Thesaurus may be viewed as 
the grand repository of thwr general literature 

Of the English nation at nearer ixinods, our 
documents, as miy lie natui ill} expected, oc- 
cur in still greater variety I here is scarce!} 
a county history but sets our antie it manners 
in new points of view They liave been often 
and ^tematically treated , and the names of 
Camaen, Henry, Strutt, and Oou<.h, are suf- 
ffcient to be nolic cd Gregory's Dut 

AntiQ-UITY, signifies tmieb or ages past 
long ago Thus^ we say, the heroes of an- 
tiquity, &c 

ANTiftuiTY, likewise expws'-cs the great 
age of a thing m this sense we speak of the 
antiquity of a family, of a kuigdom, and the 
like 

ANTIRRJVIINUM (from ml*, agasmt, and 

ifif mse f\o called because it represents tlie 
nose of a calf ) Snap dragon, toad-dax, or 
calf s-^nt a of the class and order di- 
dynamiA, ang^i^rmu Calyx five-parted, 
tfoed with a nectariferous prominence at it« 
b$se downwards, the orifice closed, 

aitd with a ckneni twvmi palate* 
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c^ule tvMihcened There irc 9cten^specjie««, 
which may be thus sulxlivided 1 Leaves an 
gular, capsules many-vahed 2 Leaves op- 
posite, capsules many-i alvcal 3 Leaves alur- 
nate, capsules many-vah ctl 4 < orols with- 
out spur, capsules jierforattd witJi three pores 
5 l^ves piniiaufid Every luuirter oi the 
globe gives birth to some of ihis numerous 
species Tlmsc indigenous to our own country 
are, a cymbalana, found on old wills, iv}- 
It IV ed toad grass a spunum* m coin fields 
Toimd-liavcd-ffucltm a rejiens, cm ehalk- 
hillb, creeping toad flax a mums, in corn- 
fields, small texid-fl ix a hn in i, m hedge s , 
common yellow toad-flax a niajiis, on old 
walls, the gt eater snip drigim a oroniium, 
in corn-fields, small sn ip dragon i arveusc, 
m corn-ficKls, tornbhie toid-llax 

Antirrhinum linakia Tlie ‘^ v stem i- 
tie name for the Imai ui of tlic phaiin icopiei is 
bee I I N A R ] A 

AN 1 Ib \RBA r A\S a mod<ni rtfigi- 
oub sect, wlv> op^iOHc the observance of tht 
Chnstiin sabbath J he grr U principle of tlie 
Aiitisabbat irnns is tliat the Tivvish alibith 
was only of cert mom d not word obligation , 
and constmueritly is abolnlitd by the coiuma 
of C hnst 

ANT ISA GOOF, in rlutoric, i figure dif 
fering little from that called concession 1 h< 
following pas'^age from C icero is an insiaiice of 
It Diflicilis ratio hclU gercndi , at plena fidi i 
plena uictatis el si dicas, niagmis 1 loor, mull i 
ncncula pro{)onimtur, at gloria ex his immorta- 
lis est consccutiira Stc Concession 
ANT lSClANS,orANTiscii,ingeogriphv 
arc peo|lewbo ctwcli in tin opposite hemi- 
spheres ol tlie earth, as to north ind south, md 
whose shadows at noon fall in contrary dirtc- 
tioiis riiib term is more gcncnl than antari, 
with which It IS often coifioundtd Ihe An- 
tiscians bland contradistmgiubhed from Peris- 
cians 

Aniiscii is also used sometimes, among 
astrologers, for two points of the heavens equally 
distant from the tropics 

ANTIhC ORBLTK^S, (antiscifrlulica, sr 
medteatnenta, from aguust, and stothu- 
tus, the scurvy) Those m^icincs which t urc 
the scurvy lo this class ijelong oxygen ^as, 
acids, vcKctables bark, Ac 

ANliSEPTlCS (amtsephea, sr medicu 
menta, , irom nh, against t and £r>ir«j> 

to pulr^y) 1 loose medicines wVuth jiosbtss a 
power of pre\(.nUag onunal subslatices from 
pasbing into i state of putref letion, and of oh- 
viatiiig putrefaction when already begun This 
cUbs of medicine comprehc nds four orders l 
Tome antibC)Hic8, as cinchona, angustur i cor- 
tex, chanisemelum, Ac which are suited for 
eve^ condition of body, and are, ui general, 
prcf^alrlo to other &uitise 4 >tics, lior those with 
relaxed habite 2 Refrigerating antisepucs, 
as acids, whidfi aiie prHacipaUy adapu^ for tht 
young, vigorous, mi pklltone i Stimulat- 
ing antiseptics, wine and alkohol, best 
adapted for the old aiul dehihtated 4 Am 
b^pasmodic aoutepucs, as camphora and ossa- 
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fd?tif!a, which are (o be selecterf for imtabk 
aitici hysterical habits 

AiW 1 f 'SPASIS j C&itTiffiruat ) Tile revufeion 
cif any humour into another part 

ANlISPr1;i!>MCyDlCK a (AvTicr#rt«r/xof ) 
That has the poner of rtUcvinp; the cramp 
ANrispAsMODics, {nntispasmodtctt, sc 
fnedttamentCf aTi}i<macriAoiiwx> , from etvJiy ctgatftst, 
nnti avaa-fjLo^, a bpasm) Those medicines which 
posstss the power of allaving inordinate motions 
111 the system, particularly those imoluntary 
lontractions which take place m muscles, na- 
tunlly subject to the command of the will 
The medicines referable to this cl iss are divided 
into two orders 1 Siirniihting antispasmo- 
dies, as dlkih \ olatile, olea cssentialia, liouor 
•xthereiis, which iie to be given to the mcian- 
c holic ind those w ith mrpid habits 2 Seda- 
tivc mtisjjasiTiodics, as camphora, moschus, 
and opium, whieh are preferred to the former 
for smgiiine and irritable hibits 

AN 1 ISPI I 'NKIK K a and ^plc le- 
hrk ) Lfficacious in diseases of the spleen 
{Fioy(j) 

ANUSIASIS, in ontory, n defence of an 
action from the consideration that had it been 
omitted worse would ha^c ensiitd 71iis is 
ullcd by I itin wnteis coiiipdratn'um argii 
mentiun, such t g would be the genu ils 
defeiue who hid made ui inglorious npitula- 
tion, that, without it, the whole army must 
ha^ e perished 

Anustasis, the gibbous part of the liver 
in the Greuui victims 
AN 1 ISTHENES, a philosopher who taught 
rhetoric, and had among his pupils the famous 
Diogenes, but when he had heard Socrates, 
he shut up his school, and told his pupils, Go 
seek ior yourselves a master, 1 have now iound 
one He was the head of the sect of the 
Cynic philosophers One of his pupils asked 
him, w hat philosophj had taught mki ? **lo 
live with m}self said he He sold his ail, 
and preserved only a very ragged coat, which 
drew the attention of Socrates, and tempted 
him to say to the Cynic, who carried his con- 
tempt of dtebs too lar, Antisthuics, I see thy 
\ anity through the holes of ihy coat ” Antis- 
tbencs taught the unity of Ood, but lie recom- 
mende d suicide Some of his letters are extant 
He flourished 7(56 years B C 
ANTISl OP CHON, lu grammar, the using 
one Utter instead of another, as oUi for illi 
ANTlhTROPHE, that part of a dance, 
practised by the ancients, in which they turned 
towards the left, or from west to east, in sur- 
rounding the tdtars 

Anttstropbe, m lyric poetry, an echo or 
rephcation to the strophe, anciently sung while 
the performers dancetl from east to west 
ANTisTftOpBF, in grammar, a figure by 
winch two things mutuafty depending on one 
another, are recipTocally converted, as, the 
servant of ihe master, the master of the ser- 
vant 

AmtistkopHe, m ihetoric See Epis-^ 

fftOPfifi 
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ANTTSTHUMATTCK a (Avti and 
ma ) Good s^ainst the ktngsevil [fVtseman) 
ANTITACTdE, in church historv^ a branch 
of Gnostics, who held, that God wa*3 good and 
just, but that a creature had created evd , and 
conseijuently that it is our duty to oppose thiit 
author of evil, in order to avenge ijod of his 
adversary 

ANTITIIENAR, (anMcnar, , 

from ay7i, against, and the palm oj fhr 

hand) A muscle of the foot Stc Adductor 

POLLICIS PI- DIS 

ANTITHESIS, m rhetoric, a contrast or 
opjKisition of words or sentiments Such is 
that of Cicero, in the second Catilinariaii 
** On one side stands modesty, on the Other 
impudence, on one fidelity, on the other de- 
ceit, here piety, there sacrilege, here conti- 
ncncy, there lust, &c Such also is that of 
Augustus to some seditious young men Au- 
dite, jiiveiies, sencin, quern jiivencm senes 
audivere The following is a line example of 
modern antithesis the author in speaking of 
the unparalleled animosity which inflamed the 
first war with the French republic, procced*i 
thus “ Never bcfoie were so many opposing 
interests, passions, and principles committed 
to such a decision On one side an attach- 
ment to the ancient order of things, on the 
other a passionate desire of change, a wish m 
some to perpetuate, in others to destroy every 
thing every abuse sacred in the eyes of the 
former, every foundation attempted to bede- 
molibhed Iw the latter, i jealousy of power 
shrinking from the slightest innovation, pre- 
tensions to freedom pushed to madness and 
amrehy, supcrstiiion in all its dotage, unpiety 
in all its fur) , w hatever, in •short, could be 
found most discordant in the principles, or 
V lolcnt in the passions of men, were tne fear- 
ful ingredients which the hand of div lucjustice 
selected to mingle Ui this furnace of wrath 
Hall s Thaiik^iving Sermon 
Antithesis is sometimes used for contro- 
versy In this sense we meet with antithetic 
method, antithetic discourses, &c 

ANTITRAGICUS, {anlitragicus, sc mw- 
ciilus) One of the proper muscles of the car, 
wliose use it is, to turn up the tip of the anti- 
tragus 1 little outwards, and to depress the 
extremity of the antihelix towards it 
ANTi’lR\GUS, {anttfragus, from av7*» 
and T'>ay(^, the tragus ) An eminence of the 
outer ear, opposite to the tragus 

ANTITOTNITARIANS, those who deny 
the Trinity, and tcsch that there are not three 
persons in the Godhead Thus the Samosa- 
tenians, w ho do not believe the distincitou of 
persons m God the Anans, who deny the 
divinity of the Word , and the Macedonians, 
who deny tint of tlie Holy Spirit, are all pro- 
perly Antitriiutarians Among the moderns, 
Antitrinitanans are particularly understood of 
Socinians 

antitype, properly signifies a type ot 
figure corresponding to some other Thn 
tvord occur* twice m the New Testament, 
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Vis in the Lj^istle to the Hebrews, ix 24 and 
inbt teeter, 1 hph in 21 where its genuine 
import has been much converted 

Antitype, among the ancient Greek 
fathers, and in the Greek liturgy, is also ap- 
plied to the syiubob of bread and wiue m the 
sacrament 

ANTIT\ 'PK A I a (from anhtype ) That 
telates to the mtinpc, that explains the type 

ANTIVLNL'JltAI a Uvr* and ? ^ ) 

Good against the \c'icredl discue {IVtseman) 

ANTl/J UMK S, (from «vti and ( ij, 
fermentation ) Medicine a which resibtftnuuit- 
ation in thc^ tein 

A'NllLIv '• {andout}hcr,V\ ; Brandi of 
a «tagb liorns (Pnor) 

ANIO'PCI H (lroin«v'-i ind wjmw ) Those 
inhabitants of the tiriliwho li\c under the 
same meridian at the saint di tiiicc from the 
rquatoi , the one toward the north, ind the 
other to the south The anloeci h ivv the 
same hours of day and night, but opposite 
seasons 

ANTOMO^IA, (fiom «v-i, nnd {xojj, J 
swear,) in ancient w riu rs in oith taken by 
both the parties in a cumin il accusation, 
whereby the aecu'^er chirgts the otlicr with 
the fact, and the aceu^cd iii liib turn denies the 
same 

ANIONIA The nine of some eiuinent 
Homan lathes, tiic ino^t i email able of whom 
was the wife of Drusiis, the son of Livi i, and 
brother of Tibenus She became mother of 
three children, German iriis, C aligul i s fither , 
Claudius the emperor, and the debauched Li\ia 
Her husband uied very early, and she never 
would many asrain, but spent her tune m the 
education of her chilt^rcii boine people sup- 
pose her graiidsoa Caligula ordered her to be 
poisoned, A D 18 

ANrONJNUb, simamcd Pius, was adopt- 
ed by the enijx.ror \dnan, to whom he •suc- 
ceeded 1 his prince is remarkable for all the 
virtues that can form a perfect statesman, phi- 
losopher, and king In cases of famine or 
inurHation, he relieved the distressed, and 
supplied their wants with his own money In 
bK behaviour to his subjects, he b<h ucd with 
affability and humanity, and listi neii with pa- 
tience to every eomplaint brought oeforc him 
When told o( conquering heroes, he said with 
beipto, 1 prefer the life and prcscrvition of i 
ciUmi, to tlie death of 100 eiicmu He did 
not persecute the chnstians like his predi 
ce$itors> but his hfe was a scene ol universal 
benevolence His last moments were easy, 
thon^ preceded by a lingering illness He 
eTttCfided the bouna tries of the Homan pro- 
vince ill Britain, by raising i rampart be- 
tween the friths of Clyde am* Forth , but he 
wwd no wars during hta reign, ind only re- 
pu&d the enemies of the empire who ap- 

r redmthe held He died in the 75th year 
Ills after a nignof 2i years, A D 
tfl, and vva^ soccealed by his adopted son 
M Antoninus, si rimmed the Philo- 

A prince as virtuous as his father , and 
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whose hook of Meditations is universally known 
and admired 

Antoninus s Wall, the name of the 
third rainj^rt or defence that had been built 
or repaired by the Homans against the incur- 
sions of the North Britons ft is called by the 
people ill the neighbourhood, Graham s Dyke , 
from the notion that one Grahiiii or Gnmns 
first mide i breach in it iftcr the retreat of the 
Homans out of Britain 1 he first barrier erc< L- 
ed by the Romans wa%the chain o( forts in wlc 
b\ Agncoli from the frith of loiib in that of 
( hde, in the year 81, to protect Ins conqiusts 
from tlu inroads of the C alti’ nii uis 1 he 
sccoml was the vallum, or dyke. Hung iij) by 
Adrian in the year 1^1 It terminated on the 
western side of the kingdom, it Axtloduniiin 
or Brugh, on the Solvvav sands , ind w is sup- 
posed to hi\( ri idled no further thin Pons 
j(Lhi, or Newe islle, on the castein But from 
an in rnption lately ihscovtnd, it ipptars to 
hive exitnded is fir as the will of St virus 
Ihib rnnpait of \fhian i vv is iinUi.(l inutlk 
further south th m Aeritol i di nn tin conn 
try to the north hivinghfin tiiliLr, letc rdin^ 
to some uithors, rtcoviicdbv theiniuc Briton 
afki the dtj) irtnre ot A luoli or, Kcordiiiv^ 
to o hers, \oumlirily shgtiUdhy Adn m IIow- 
evtr, this work of Adriius did i oi Iona, con- 
tinue to be ilic eMremc bon kUiv ol i!u Ivoiino 
teriitonts to the north in Bn* an lur Aiilo 
ninus Pms tlu idopted son ind nnuiuli iti siu - 
ecssor of Adrian havine,, by Ins liciili unit 
Lollms Urbicu*- recovtred tfu con itrv onrt 
eouquered by \gricoli, loinnnndcd inotlui 
ramp*\rt to bt crti red Ixtwtt i tlit frith of 
lorth iml ( Ijde, m thctnrtwli u A^rao! > 
had fornurl} b idt his diani ot loit liit 
grCfil number of insriijtions which hivt bicn 
found in ur near the rnius of thi w ill, oi 1 1 n 
pari, to the honour of Antoninus Pins It i\i 
us no room to doubt its hiving bun built by 
his dinrtion and comirnnd If the frif,intnt 
of i Homan pillar with an inscription, now in 
the colltge library of Ldmbnrgh, bLlongtd to 
th lb work, as it is gtiicrally supposed to luu 
done. It fixes the ditc of iisexfcuUon to tlx 
thirdconsulbhipof Antoninus, which w IS \ 1) 
!40, only twenty years after tint of Adrian 
of which this seems to hau been m miita ion 
1 his wall or rainpirt, as some iiu 'giiu rcat h( d 
from Cacr ridden on the frith >f hortli, to f )*(! 
Kirk[iatrtek on the CKde, or, «i others ihiid , 
from Kinnid on the c ist, to Dunglass on tin 
west 1 hrs< difierent suppositions b irdly in ikt 
a mile of difhrtnce in the length of this woik, 
whuh, from evtnl actual mensuraMons, ap- 

g rar to h ivc been thirty-seven English c forty 
Oman miles Capitojmus, in his hfe of An 
toniiuis Pius, directly affirms, thit the wall 
winch that crnpeior bmit in Britnn was of 
turf This ni the mam u unquestionably true, 
though It js evident (from the vestiges of it still 
remaining, which not very many years ago 
were dug up and examined for near i niilt to- 
gether) 3ut the foundation was of stout 
C)amd«>ti also tells us, from the pajicrs of one 
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Mr Pont, that the prinpipal rampirt 

W'ib f iced with sqii ire atone, to nreveiitthe e irth 
from falling into the ditth llic chief parts 
of this work were as follows 1 A broid and 
deep ditch, whose dimtnsions cimiot now be 
discoi tree! w ith certainty and evM tness, thoiiffh 
Mr Pont says it was twelve feet wuk 2 The 
piincipd \\ ill or nmpirt w is ibout twelve 
Itet Uiick It tlie foundation but its original 
height t innoi now be determined J his w ill 
was sitiuttd on the ^utU brinl of the ditch 
J A inilitirvw ly otr the soutli side of the 
)i uicipil w ill, Will pived, nud rai'^ed a huh 
ibove the kvel of the gfound This work, is 
will IS that of Adnai , w is defended by<.ar 
nsons pi iced in forts and staiiois along the 
hiK o( il J hi nnmhtr of these forts orsti- 
tiOMs, whost iLs iL .1 \\i cvisibleiiiMr Fonts 
time, wfu ci^liUin ‘'ituiadat ibout the di*'- 
1 inie ot tv o nuks from i idi otiur In the 
in'irv ils httwicii il\p foils thert were turrets 
oi will) low IIS Ik It the iiuiiiher of thesi , 
ind till irdisi met fioin eich othei, cannot now 
hi disiOMud 

Jl I not i little surprising, th it thoiu,h it is 
now inoK III III iGoOjnrs suite this worl w is 
fim lud, ukI uioit til in I H)() snuc ir \ as 
shglitid, wt tail vetihscov i from luthiiilic 
niOniiiiKnls, wlich ire still rein imiiu, by 
whit pirliculir hoilitsof Roman tr )ops ilnio t 
tsiiN |) III of It w i-. c\<cuud J Ins discovery 
IS mule fiom in criptions upon stone,, which 
wortoii<nn’K built into th( f ice of the will, 
and h ni bttn f<miKl ui or nc ir its ’'uins ancl 
rt < infulh jjrcstrM 1 I Ik luimbti of tones 
null insc ipiio is of tl is 1 mcl now txtant is 
eleven of wluthsjx m iv he seen none view 
in tilt C(>11< ^ of Cl I < vv , OI 111 tlw college 
of \ he nit (11 one n the coUe_,e o‘ 1 diiiburgh, 
one ill the redicenonof baron C It ik one it 
Cmhii fh houK md one it ( dder lion t 
>roni tilt e insciiptions it ippcirs in general, 
thit till gri n workw s t vee ntid by tin second 
legion lilt vcmII itioiis of the sixth kuon ind 
ot the twcniietb kamn, and out ctihoit of 
uiMlnrics If tin St corps wert ill eompku 
tlu\ would nil! e in ill i hods of 7S{iO mti 
Vmie of tlust nistriplions have siiffertd g re illy 
In tilt iiijiiritsol imu lud other iceidints o 
lint wt cmnot dl^covc^ fiemi them with ab- 
soliUt cutnntv, how iiitii^ jncesof this woik 
were t'tocuud h> tieh ol thesi bodies of troops 
The sum of the c tit on and probable infor- 
niiUon (ontaintd in these mscrijitions, as it is 
eollfcttel h> the learned and illustrious Mr 
Horsley, sti iids thus 


Pices 

*l he second legion built 1 1 ,003 

1 he vcMllaiion of the «ixlh legion 7^41 1 

Ihe vexillatton of itie twentieth legion 7>801 

All cirtam 20,815 

Tlic vt \ill ition of the twe nticth legion, 
the monument certain, and the num- 
ber probable 3,41 1 


The same vexilUtion, on a plain monu- 
ment, no number visible, supfxised 3,500 
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Tlieaixth legion, a monument, but no 

number, supposed 3,000 

Cohort prima C ugernorum 3 ,000 

Total 39,726 

or 3q miles 72(3 paces, nearly the whole length 
of the w ill It would have been both useful 
uid agree ibk to have known how long time 
these troops were tniployed in the execution 
of this great woik Jout of this we have no 
information Neither do wt know what par- 
tic ihr bo(h( of troops were mgarrisonm the 
several forts ind stiUons along the line of this 
wall, Ikcvusc the » girnsons were withdrawn 
before tlu \oiitii Iniptni was wntten 

A \ I ON lO, (St ) one of the Cape dc V^rd 
isl inds, on the Afrit in coast ft is full oC 
high mount iins Lu 17 oN 1 on 2 > 0 VV 
M ANIOMI S, i nan e eommon to mam^ 
illubtrioiis Romms, the u ost conspicuous of 
whom w IS Mtreus, the ti umvir, grapdsoi^ 
to the 01 itor M Antonuis, md son of Antojmps,, 
siriianud Crettnsw He wvs augvr end inv 
bunt of tlu people, ri wliieli he dis^jugiu'ihed 
hirnsdf h\ his imbitious \ tw«5 Ht vUvuya, 
enuri uned a secret rest ntmenr igaiusi Cicero, 
f r having put to devth Corn f entulus, who 
w is concerntd ui Ca ih u s conspiracy When 
tilt t n lie was torn bj the iaet,iou> of Pompey a 
an I CTsai s idhtrtnt , Anthon\ privately rt- 
tm I from Ron e to the* \mp of Cttsir, advised 
him to march his army to Rome, tejok the 
coujuniui of the left wing at Phaisalia/ 
Kfordiug to r pun uutited scheme, offered 
him i (a idem in the pie uiee e»f the Homan 
]ieopk When ( xsar vv is \*-s vssinatcd Antony 
proiioimeccl in oniiou over his body He be- 
sieged Mutina, wniih had been allotted to D 
Ikntiis for w huh the sen Ue judged him an 
ene ni\ to the n public , at tVie remonstration of 
( ie( ro lit vv IS conquyed bv the consuls 
llirtuis and Pinsi, and by }Oung Casar, who 
uon ilur joined his interest with that of 
Antonv, mcl foimcd the triumvirate celebrated 
for Its ciutl p o criptioiis The triumvirate 
(hvukd the R^mnii ciiipiu imong themselves 
Tit the II is«)sU(l Augustan at the battle of 
Phihppi igiinsi the murderers of J Caesar, 
md he buried the body of M Brutus, his ene- 
juv, tn a most inagnihccnt manner During 
Ills rtsidi net in tlu T ist,hc became enamoured 
of the f at C kopatr i tjueen of Lgvpt, and fe- 
pudiati d Octav 1 i to mairy her lliisdivoice 
ineensi.d Augustus, who now prep ircd to de- 
puvt Antony of 'll! his power Antony as- 
sembled all the fmctij of the bast, and wilf^ 
Cleopatra marched agunst Octavius Caesar 
These two enemies mtt at Aetium, where a 
navil engigenitnt soqn bep^m, and Cleopatra, 
byfljimi;with ()U sluns, chew Anthony from 
the battle md ruinecl hts cause After the 
battle ot Aeiium, Antonv followed Cleopatra 
into bgypt, wluic he found hunself aban- 
doned by all hts lUics, and saw the conqueror 
on his snores He stabbed himi^lf, and Cleo- 
patra likewise killed herself with the bite of 
an asp Antony died in the 6bth year of his 
age, JB C 30, and the conqueror shed tears 

25 A 
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when he was iiik)inu*<i th^t 1 1 *. vntni) was no 
more He hab bti n biainul k»r his jrt at efle - 
nnrsaoy, for bts i iroimuon lovt of phasnrts, 
ami his fondiico') oi tJi inking In Ins mihJif 
churacier he w \s cin nitons, but with ln< in- 
ttepidit) of C he possessed all his \oliip- 

tuDus inchaations Ills fondues ioi low com- 
pany, and hi'i d'bmcbt.r^, form tlic best piris 
of Ciceros 1 hiUnjncs Plutarch has wutteii 
an ‘itxouni oi his lift 

AN iONOMASIA, a form of speech, in 
which, for a propt r n'lnic, is put the n uik of 
some di^nu} oihcc, \ rofcsjion, science, or 
trade, or u fun i proper name is put in the 
room of in Tppellatnt lhll^ a king is called 
hisinij'^^'t , i nobkm n, his lord Inp Wt 
«^'lv tin piiiiosophcr lastc td of Aristotle md 
liie orator for C ICC lo ihus ' iinn is odled 
b\ the nime of his coiintrs, a Gtriinn, in 
lidhan, a gia\c man iscilkd C ito, ind i wise 
m in i Solomon 

AMOSIANDRT \NS isictofii-id I u- 
tberans, whoonposi the doctrine of OsiuKler 
relating to ]ush(icition lhc‘‘C ire otherwise 
denominaud (>«i nidiorn isti^cs I he Ante i- 
andrians dtii\ tint nan is unde pit, wi h 
thxt justice wherewith Ciod him c It is ji », 
that IS, they as <rt, that he is not made c eu- 
lially, hut onk iinpiU unciv p\ i 

ANllllM, a couiitv of tin pun ut of 
Idster in Iicland bonmlcd hv *^1 s 

< hannel on the 1 i, h) L< ndoiidtri> on ih 
West, hy the Dene lidonicn Get in cn the 
Noith, and bv th counu of Down on the 
Snuh-Fa*?! kcmtuiis iboni leies 

Its jOiI is fuuh ti ihe hree ml vnd like in 
this connW, c dkd Loujmc is rein irkrbk 
fou i^etnFjing wood Onihecoist of \niiim 
a celebrated pile of ren ks ni< h the < oun rv 
people fondl) iirngiiied to hue I eon tl e w< rk 
of ^iant 3 , and for tint rea on u is called the 
Giant s C iiiscw a’v 

Antrim, thccapitil of tin aboxccnnni) 
It is 1 corporation and a m irkt t t<jw n Lat 
54 43 V Xon 6 6 W 
A\ illUM HIGHMORMXUM (mfn 
^ Ifu hmore ) Antrum Antrnm m n i ’-m » 
maxnhrrs pitmtinus A lai e ciMtv lu the 
Itiiddh of each s^iptrior nnxdl irs hone he 
tween the e^e siid the roof of the nu uih, in i d 
t>y the nincoiis mcnhrine oi ilu m , ana 
fir*t described by Ilightnorc 

ANTO, Aeip OF Sec kopMir u in 

Flip, thecapitd of Ilrdn j m iln 
Aasttt^ Netherlands This w is i pi cc of 
gread ffAde abowl J^OO \t irs ago, the iKi [ nit 
of iii4jich IS removed to Austeid i It is 
built in the form of a crescent T h h iibour 
18 very handsome and tommodious u»* water 
Iximg about 22 feet deep and 41)0 w i le, so ih a 
Kme vessels in'w come up to the *) Die 
l^ubkc buddings are I ^autiful «iid convenient, 
and IK abu it uuniber T)k ArctUare 

laigt an I reg ikr, and the citadel is st ppesed 
130 be oiH of die stron m iheliOw C oi n'lic^ 
'‘ 2.1 

ANj^YX, in antuintty, the circtmifcrence 
an Egyptian deity, represented 
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1 ndft the form of a mm with the he id of a 
dog, because when Osins went in iiis expcdi 
tioii igunst India, Atuibts ucoinjumed liirn, 
md ololhod himself in a sheeps skin flis 
w orship v\as introduced from 1 gj pt into ( m f ecc 
•md Itil} He IS supjxised by some tube Mor 
eiiiy btciusc fie is sonittime.s lepresented with 
1 cidurcus e>r wind Some mal e him son of 
Osiris others, his brother 

A'NVII^ V (aenpille, Sixon 1 1 bo iron 

block on which the sm|^ 1 i}s his met il to hi 
forged {Dufdin) 2 An> thing on which 
blows lie 1 lid {Slidhhpfmc^ 

ANVILI h ( lolm Biptisu Rourgui^non 
d ) geographer to the king of Fr nice was l>mt) 

1 Pins m Jt>t)7 He W' i* a most industrious 
stiuUnt libonring it issnd, fifteen hours i 
d y for fifty \e ITS, to impnue Insfivounte se i- 
cnoe Hij m ips ircinthe ln^dlcs'^e‘^tnu uion, 
md hiswoiks ire all v dinbk llu\ uc is 
follow 1 A Disse t it ion tin the Fs.ttnt of 
till nuicnt Tern skin, 17 f7, - S< me 

Pjuie 1 Lirs of aiicieitGuil, driwn fiom the 
Item nils of th RorniiiS, I'Jtll, 4to > On 
nmient md modern 1 gvpl, wiihs Dt'.eripnoii 
of tlK Aribiui (riilph, 17 ( (>, 410 4 Vn 

\hnd^Jiient^of ^'incie lit Geo^nphv , 17f>Pj ’ 
\ols iCmo ^ A Fre itisc on itniei ir\ M i- 
sntes mnent md modern 17()0, Hvo (> The 
Cr>v r nnei t'l formed m 1 luopi iflertln I dl 
ofifu ihmi m F lup re, 177 f 4to 

u\ o7iasi f/ni'i is e 

h i iknof the Uiwtk, > o leeoidin to Oi iti 
lidiui fiorii m nw i \ e n or e reii e f in I iinb 
this Ikii)’' the ten nu itiem of the eireuhr in- 
tt Mild t the, uid the mcients imt being c 
cu tomed to douhk their conson mis, vettres 
eniin lu lo i gnnin d nt con on mtes 

1 ue fimdiment Also the sm dl ojinin^ f»f 
the third \t nil lek of the hriin, winch kids 
into t! e fonith 

ANXITIY 9 (flw itr/ffs Ettm ) 1 T ron- 
l)k of nund about some futi ic event ]ui- 
>iCs.itv , olicitiide f A//<;('vf>n) 2 Depre sion 
owiies of spirits ( lt( uthnul) 

A'iSVIOlh a {aruius, L Uin ) 1 Di- 

stnrbid d)Out some iinreri un event (Pttpi j 
C ir In] full of iiK|nKlud (Drpdm) 
A'WIGT SIA ad (from umfous ) Sdi 
citouslv , uiKunelK , cirefullv 

A'\XlGlS\] SS V (fu)a «/ ) Iho 
rpialitv of being anxious 

A'N\ a ( miT 5 , e^niT Sixoii ) ’ 1 ver 
\ hoever he be (Pope) 2 W hosocvci , vthat 
stx ve r ( Shfd ^penrr) 

AONIDFS, ni mytholoe , one of the miny 
■sp]K II itioiis of the niujcs, soe ided from Aoni i, 
j> rt of incie it Ikxoti i 
\ORA'>lA, in mtiiimU the in\i ihiiitv of 
ilu i(o<1s Die wot d IS Gieili, «o,,«T/r , md 
ek fiv e d from rt pri\ md fctw to\te Ihtep 
iiion of the ancieitts vviih Uf. erd to the appe ii- 
ui<< of the gods to men, w is, tlia dies ik\ci 
•• howeelthe msches hcc to ficc hut were known 
fievin ill ir bad s a thi v w i hdn w Nej tuiu 
afe'^umeel the form of < ddus. to p^ak t<» the 
two A,axr^ but tluv knew him not till he 
turned his back to leave them ard discov^Kd 
tlic god by hia maje&tic wtep a& he went fioin 
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PjTi Vcims npppirPtl to 1 \ ne^s in llic ctn* 
i icur ot I IiLUJlnis but hcr^oii 1 mu utr not 
till silt depu‘til fioin him, In i (hvnntvwiN 
lilt II btti nttl b)- her r^'clnnl ht i i, her flowing 
robe md Ini nnjtstit pact 

AOHISI, among gnmunrians, a ttnsc 
pec nil ir to the Grcc k iaiigii i^c, comprehending 
lithe tents, or rithcr CAjircssing in 1011011 
ill TH iiuktti mn iLc imniui, without luy rt- 
f^ard to pist present, 01 Inturc 

AOlUSl I in the sceptic philo<oph), de- 
noU s ih It St ite ol the mind v\ iKrtiii we ncitner 
ass^ rt nor (It iw iny thne positmK, but only 
sp(. ik ot thou, IS scfnnng oj appe iring to us 
in '.Ilf h I in mi t r 

AOllI \ ^tinfa riGtifjf fiom a»»o, Ofir nid 
to /«</>, o t I'kd beciusc tlic ancients 
suppled tint only nr 1 \ c outlined in it) 

I lu lire It lrlLr^ ol tlu h >(!> Avnich irises from 
the kit ACiilru k of tin iieirt, hirms 1 tui\ i- 
tine m tlu <li st md (ksemds into the ibdo- 
nun, ind iioni whu'n ill the Oihei artenes 
me t ct[it liic puhimmry di nics Set 
A K I in Y 

VOR I il \ ffrom ri; , (ti , md rj, to told 
Ol ) 1 in 1 ibes ol the lungs the ’•ecep- 
t rIls oi u spii d)l nr 

\OLSl \ i tnriioiv of Pjfdmont wiUiilie 
till ol 1 huh) i he c ipu d n of the sune 

II uin , n 1 IS m Lit t ^ 4 S I on 7 3 J 1 

APV^CL od I <Jmck, spttdih , h istiU 

\]^ V( I Is In hot 111), t gtnusol the cl is 
md oil’ ilf cUc mdna, n uuo^^nn ( ilyxk s« , 
pn d bun (u 1 t iinjud, gciin buji-rior, 
lint ^ Hr onlv know n spec ks Is xn ti\e tree 
Ol T pi 1 

AIM I)l Si rl 1 ou i^nonncc or unskil- 
fuhicss III w li u ul (U s to k nmn_, lud tht sei- 
tnet IKncv do per mis unuisliiKUd \ id 
il{it<rit< u< c died ipLfkule iheteiniapc 
oViit wi pirticul ilj uied nnong the i rnitli 
in the tune of UiRt , when the m no! \m\ it 
V IIS \ cu diMfkd into two laeLionsjOnt cilled 
b\ w 1) oi itjiroich ipidcLUa, and the oditr 
t unlit’ 

AP , in Abduci 10 ^ 

\f \r oc r , m tiu Aihunni 1 i\v, the e irr\- 
ng \ I n um il t ikt i in iht Krttothein , iblnte 

II tin rli ■'i r w i*: 1 o iblc to bring luiu to the 
m gistrile it v\ is isud totiki thv inigis’^iate 
dougv uh him to the house vvhe rt the eriimnal 
1 V < onc^c lied, 01 dehiukd him all 

\i*AGOGE, 111 iiullieinatics, is sometimes 
used to denote i progress or p \sbage from one 
proposition to anothtrj when tht first ha\ing 
been onef de moiistntcd, is afttrwirclb employed 

III the proving ol others 

MMOOGICAL DLlSIONSTRAnON, 
in indiRCt way of proof, by bhowiiig the db- 
•^urehlY of the tonti if) 

APALAClllON SecALL£GA(fY moun- 
tains 

A PA 1 1 AGF (from«'-tXV<i<rc-w to clinn(re ) 
A f h lugL or ciisis 111 1 dueasL by which it is 
iulxlutd 

APALUb In /oology, a genus of the class 
and order msecta, coleopten Antennas fili- 
form, feelers equal, filiform, jaw horny, 
oiic-toot]Kd , lip membranaceous, truncate. 


entire Two species, 1 hmiiculatus, black* 
shells testaceous Wltii j Ilul dot Inhibits 
the smdy plains ol J ut^ie a (pixieii » t ia- 
tus Rufous held , anti two spots on tlu shtlla 
bliek Inh ihits North \merica 

APAMiLA, or \hamia, in mcinitgpo- 
griph>, a town of Syria, ^itu itcel in i tirt hy 
country it the tonnueticeof Orontes and Mar- 
byas, wlufh toim i kind of like, tint ha nO 
coiiimuUH inon with the land but b} i small 
istlimus It is ibout OO miles almost south of 
Antioeh, md bout e)0 from Alcjipo, in N 
lit 0 I Ion j 7 18 It> former n inie 
w IS Pirnibci and the M a cedo rums called rt 
PlIIi, and is it wis surrounded by water, it 
w IS d( loininaled ( her onesus 
APAN \(jL 01 \ppi‘NNAGF inthe French 
customs, weie I md'* assigned by the sovtreigti 
loi iIr biibsisitne e of his younger ons which 
wentonvert to tin crown upon the fulure 
ot III lie i ue in that branch to which the lands 
were et inkd 

AP W 1 liROPYjdc notes 1 knt of solitude, 
md Avtision from the conipiny of iii inkind 
AP\R(iIA In hotiu), d genii oftheeUss 
ind Older sj iieeiKsn polvgnnn lejiiahs Rc- 
tij icl naked ciljx niibneile, down fcd- 
tliervjSts lie Sc\ en teen species, cluefly natives 
(f lilt Rirbir> coast mel south of I u rope 
Iht following are prodnetu in onr ow n country 
\ IniMti, on our niounlams i autuni- 
inli , 111 our ineifUiws a ispida, m out 
pistuies 

\P\RINr, {apornte Awaru*, , from gtv*?, a 
bet \iwe its birk 1 rough and risps like a 
fik) C it ivtrs, or goose gri s Hus phfit, 
which IS conni on lu onr hedges and chtcheiii, 
is the gihum dpariiH , loins octonis hnceolalis, 
ciiiniti> seahris ret-orsuni icultati's, gtnieuhs 
Miiosis fructu hispid ), of 1 inniSns The ex- 
}nessed juice his been given with ulvintage as 
in ipeneiit ai il di lutie in incipient dropsies, 
hut the character in which it his of late lieen 
chuflv estcciiicd is that of an antic ircinoina- 
tous remedy \ tci-rnp full, grad uiUy increased 
to hilf I pint two or three limes % day, is said 
upon good authorities to h we cured cancer^ 
VPAllI 1 ll ML dS, in iheionc denotes 
the answci to the jirolasis or proposition itsdf 
'Hills, if tlu protasis be, Ap|>eUindi tc npus 
non c rat,— The apanihnusis is, \t ictuni 
anno pliw v ixi 

\PAlll,(^d (rtpcn/,brcnch ) 1 Separately 
from the rest in pluc ( ( la?en ) 2 In 1 state 

of distinction {Uii/dtu) 3 At a distance, 
retired from the other company {Skak^peart) 
APARIISMT NUS, in the ancunt poetry, 
an anjKllation ^iven to a verse, which compre- 
hencled an entiie sense or sentence in itself 
This IS sometimes also wnttc n apattemenus, 
I e suspended, as not needing any subsequent 
verse 

APARTMFNT, a portion ot a large house, 
wherein i person ina> lodge separately , having 
all the conveniencies requisite to niaae a com- 
plete habitation 

APAFE, a tribe of Fabncius SccDer- 

MESTES 
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APE 

APAT1I\ , among tbcaiiticnt philosophers, 
iniplicil ui uttd j riv itioi) oi pi^jsion, and nn 
inscasibdity to ])un The nonl is coiiipouiidal 
of » |Jri\ and rsn90 afftcfion 11k Sitoics 
a|!«!C.tcd an tntiu ipathy Ihcj coasuKrttl it 
the htgbc l vv 'jilom to enjoy i perfci t calm- 
ness or tran juillity of innul, incapable ol being 
rulHed b> ciih r pkisurc or pim In the fir'll 
ages of the church, the C hrisuiris aclopud the 
termapalh) to e^fpress a contcinptof all t uthly 
concerns 

APVlLiRIA. a solemn feist celt bn ted b\ 
the Atlunmb in honoiu of Bicchaji ihis 
feast 1 istui four dns Its origin is un irtnn 
AP^I LIA, in in Kunt>, tli<udu ol i mir- 
nj,c,L soleniiiitN, wikiIki tlie ^ tond oi thinl <s 
not cei tain, on which ilu biuk pusLinrci nci 
budegroom witli agirmcnl c Med n 
APE ^ (ftpii ItwIaidilO 1 V 1 1 d ol 
monkey^ (See SiMi \ ') 1’ \n n it nor ( S ^ 
jTo VPE 7 a (fioni ) ItJiiniMi , ib 
an apf unit ite^ hum m at ions ^ J(Uhsott) 
Ate'\K ad (« pit, It Fr ) In post ut 
to picrrt, fornud nitli \ point 

API 1 1 Aol the ih uiis ins Sm Sr o -v » i a it 
APLLLI s, I ctlt brited |u iht r <d C o or, 
as others bi}, of J plu-ins, son o* Ih uu lie 
Incd in the ngi ol Vlcxanckr di ( r \ o 
honoured huii so inach th t ht ioib ion 
inm but Apelles o dnw his pictur I u i 
80 attcntiM to his piolc'ssion tii t h ucei 
spent a (hy \\ ilioal tinpl) in In pu < il 
whence the prsneth oi IS dli d s im. h j 
Ills most pirf tt picinit w i 'Venn \nid\o 
UK 10 , which w^'snot touU\ inn i^ed whent'n 
r liter died Ue ni uh i p uinnu <*r \U \ i a d 
I|^ding thunder m In', lia id, so much hi <. 
lih-, ill U Puny, who in it si\ ihudieluiivl 
of the king with me tlumihi bicuu 1 t(» t me 
out of the pKlurr I his picture v\ ispluul in 
Dianas Lcn pie d 1 phosn lie j i nted 1 1 - 
othci of AleAandtr hiu the kmc, t\j>n std nut 
much vitibfaciion at it and at th il inouuni i 
ho rsw passing , neighed it the lini ewhuh 

^ a eprcscntid in the piece su|))>o mg it m 
Ik a \c, upon whiih flu. painter snrl, “one 
woi Id imagine th it the horse i b( ttcr |ud^c 
of punting ti in \onr nn]csh Tit wime 
three volumes upon punt vih h wen Ti ’ 

exta it in the 'igeof lMin> Apil! s nc\ei put 

hts name to m\ pictures bn* thiee nneh, i 
•ileepitig Vc ms, Vemij An id)oii ei t , u 1 i i 
Almi^iKkr (P/tn Ac ) 

APELLIfii:, in lilt primiti\e d nr h dc 
tho«c who tinght, m the uomld dm 
that Chiist left lub iKKly <h oKcd i h » , 
and ascended nitohciven Aithuu n 
APLNl , m mtimulj, i supe. j <) i 
whereon tlit niiag'^s of the wt'c can e { ni 

procession on ceriaiii days 
APPM\jLS ^t'e Apyi'NitCFs 
vf i oin <y, prtv 

-V’t, tj (hgisi ) IndigcbUou 
API P, m 70oiog5, bjnoiijm of the Sus 
^profa. bcf Si 8 
APEHhl \JSj («7rrp*y|if, from 
frumtv ) hu> tation 

Aj^IENS PALPEBRARUM REC- 
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TLS See Levator palpebra 

RIORIS 

APEllIENlS, {apenetU a, mean amt n- 

/ft, from ftper/ci, to open ) Fceopiotics Lav- 
itnts Medicines which gintly open the 
boAtls, such as m igncsia, etectnirmm e ca-i- 
si i, electu irmm c senna, kali \ itriol itum Ac 
\PLRlIONS,in nchitti ure, the optnini s 
in i buikhiig as foi windows d(»ois At It 
IS i m iMtn ill It these should not be nunu rous, 
nor ‘ipproich *no uc u the o^ks of the w dls 
\'l*h R1 L Rh s T. he uptnuif^ of an\ thing> 
oj i hole cleft, Ol V icint phtt, m sornt oilui- 
wise solid or coiiti uioiu subject iliewoul 
c >iiics from ipcriit, to opc i 

Ai t K 1 e Id 111 , eoim irv , is used fi'r the 
vpi I kit l:Ktv\n.n two liii s\ lull muliidiy 
in 1 n tow irds i ith o*li i to fo m m m^b 
\iiKiuir m opius is the link lu t 
llu t h| lI A'tss ol I ti k toiH or nudoe ope, 
thiou h uiiK 1 t!i( li mt md iIk ini ut of ific 
objtd conic into the tulic, vud arc thence con- 
\ \(d to thf 

\pdUiK )-> ilsi undd tiodof tint part of 
the objected it li uhu li c >\ds iht fuiintr, 
nndwiiub left pd non tothcros 

\ gif it*»d« il (fcpdius Upon hi\mc>- i pis* 
jpiurt — lofind It tvpLnmcnl ill\ Dr lliit- 
»n I Is M,4thdnulK IDiciiontd lh» 
folnn c s f i, Ikni 1 1 Ic ipply s(.>tril cuks 
ol dniv piper of \ irn us '^lAs, upon tlu f icf 
cl til 1 IS ho n *‘11 bti itb ol > shnw to 
s (*i Is U ni ( dv t smdl hek in tin gUs 
md With I idi of IK t stpirauU, \l(v^ s(*me 
disUiic obpets. Is the moon stirs iS».c, llua 
th t iptriun IS to be tliosdi thronp,h whuli 
tn<v ipj»c\r ihi mo t disimcilv 

lliU^dis fir t fomnl llu ust of npeituris in 
coiuiiuc 1 luth to llu pdltdion of tik coju 
u d lu foiiiifl b> (\[)erun"c (Dio| it prop d> ) 
tint the b t ipcruirt ( >r in o}),tc is foi 
xmiph ol H) led, IS to be detcjiiiimd by this 
p o, o hon, \-, W 10 H so i the s(ju lu root ot 
^0 (m V ihi di lince uf llu ficus of my lens, 
to Its ^ lopcr ipfiMirc and tint the foe d dis 
tmci o^ tlu td ell srs ire pro|K>rtiotnl to the 
ape tu es And M Vn/oiU says ht foil ul hy 
c\pdi ice tint ihi ipertiires of tele copes 
o i,^ht tf> be ntirb in the ubduplu itc i itio of 
then k nglhs Jt has do bctii round 1)\ < \- 
ptridiee tlm object glasses will dimt ni git tor 
ipcr'uit if tlu tube*; be bl ul cd w iihin hk 
ind bfirpusige ^uinished with ivootk ii rng 
It i to bv noud tint the gre itor or le*-:? 
ip? ihtre of an oburt glass does not mere is'^ or 
d iom h ♦’»e \ istble nca of il c object , all lb t 
J di tied 1)Y this IS the admitt mce of mon 
f>i it \r rays, tnd consequently the more or 
!( biqht ipjacannce of ihr ohjeet Rut 
th 1 igeiKssof the ipcrture or foe d distance, 
cm cs the irregiil mty c^f its ref i ictions Hciui , 
m view ing Vi nns ihioiigh a telev opi , i niiu h 
hss apeiture is to be used thin for the mocm 
or lupiter, or Saturn, because her hi^bt is ^ 
bright and ghrmg Ami ihi ciicmusimce 
somewhat in\ah Ute« inc) dihturba Azoiit s pro- 
poiiioii, IS IS shewn by Dr Hooky Philos 
Tirans No 4 
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Apfrturp, III hydraulics, the hole or 
oriiicc m iht bottom or sidt of ncsstl, throii«h 
^vhlch a fluid is-iues Ihe dacrmin'ition of 
the \LloLity -and other (irtunistdiicts 'ittcndm^ 
liqiiids flovMPg through su( h ipertiires is a 
m liar of no bnnl! 1 ibonr lud (hlhculty Ihe 
subjc<t wis invest ij^dUd by Ncuton m his 
ind subscqiunih by Daniel B(r- 
iKMiilli Old DAkiuhin tuliof ■whomuiidc 
\ vluil Ic acfditi ns lo ihc propositions ot New- 
ton 15 ot incc t li is 1 CO foimcl thit no 
bill r^risul conhlh oht iinc«i fiom the irv 
alone adiijpit clissof luu -iiif i ois h ivc dt* 
diiccd chitfh fton c iKriinciit the* g runt 
luvs by winch the j>hc nonun i 'ippe u to be 
reguhttd Ainon„ ihis i itt( r c I iss of iin t ti_i- 
tens Uic < he \ slur de Ihiit, citi/cn Wnlori, 
and Mr F)tc]wtin in no nirms Cj rmui i< 
t})^ iMO t iiotMl Ihc 1 Ui I c iith m 111 b u iTif^ 
jirnpcrl) conibnu Itiuorv \ lih cxpciinunt hi 
ei\(.n I UK h c orioii mil use ii ] int >itn ition n 
ill 11 iniiliuc li di r Mich link iind <ki llvhm 
hk u sfp’l la ihisplue st^tc i few of ii 
n suits 

Nt e shewed tint the \ l)cit\ of w iti 
flowin^cntol i hori/on^il ipcrtnrc is isihe 
sfjiim root I'l lliehei litol the he ul of v\ iln 
or tint thi prissorc mil toiif|ientl) the 
1 ki hr 1 IS he sipiue o* ihi iiloeitv \n(l 
the p opo ifion thus t ltd fnlb confirimd 
h\ Ho i-iiL e\j,tr u is th ninportion l\e- 

10 1 le mill otv. snii of 1 1 iiid () feet 

beiiu )' t(>, ind '• I > ins t id ot 

I ul t 1 I vei\ iniun idcribk diirl« r- 
tnee i'll hem thi t isi tb %elocity flow i 
out must bi IK 111} Lcpnl to il U of a lie uv 
bods f lib fiom tne lui htofa lu id of water 

11 d which 1 foiin 1 MTV in ul\ bv in lUipljin^ 
ilu sqn re root cjrl thit hei)^lil inf ctl\ fur 
tlu n uni c 1 ot kel tkacn i d in i scioi d I bus 
i * t ifl of one loo ant s ihe id of i; ic ♦ »,-l 
U r iboughwt iiiu not rif(.foci i\ lJI 1 i >\mi 
tj cuinsl UK e (fit w hu h we sh i]t press Ills p< d 
inoic It lafj^e ) iiiinclv, Hit coiiu- t tn n ot Hu 
site un or \ein ot w Uei, ifler it hi pi ed tlu 
i| V hu Ihis eontrictun out nt i snnpli. 

Oldie i ill a thiu pi It', n duces tlie o*. » ot n 
s rlnn >1 the dist mcc or iboi I b di \ chnov 
lir troni ilu oiihei, from 1 to ou ) or U' j, 
t^'eo dm to Fk> s it, to f)]' iroul ^toAen- 
tun, 1 i i U> OfoT^-^, u cording to I \telwtm s 
e \pt ri in n hence tlu di mw^te l is rcitnced to ‘ 
''I nt ijumiU} ofw terelscb *'a disitri »ie irK 
bufnoi (piite, sufhruntto tdi this ection wirl 
tbi V loc 1 > due, or corresp indi i„ to the hei hi 
lb retort, lo hud more Ktuiils^lv the cm in i \ 
ciiscfiii^ed tlu orifice must be su,>])o cd to be 
dinunisliod to 6l<) o uejiU J n d lienee we 
111 i\ nudliply the sepnre root ot the height by 
^ in te id oi 8, for this me 1 1 \tloeit^ ui i smi- 
pk aixrtiire 

It w apply tile shortest pipe thu v dl cm c 
the sirciiii to idhtre e\ery where to its sides, 
which Will retiuirt its length to be twice Us 
cli iinetcr, the emth irge vyill be ihout of the 
full fpiintity, and the velocity mavbe found by 
♦ikin V for i mulriplier I he greatest diiiii- 
imtion 1 producetl by ins'Ttino a [upe bo is to 


project w itbm the reservoir, pmbibl} bccmisn? 
of the greater intcrkrenrc otiiu morions of the 
pirtieUsappioacInngitsorihec in u im uons 
in this cj t the discharge is rtdnrid nc irl\ to a 
hilf A coiicil tube ipprouhing totlu t’^ure 
ot the coinractioii ot the stn nn, procured a 
dl chirge of 02, and when iis edges were 
rmnekd c»fl, of 98, calculuin,^ on its least 
ocction Venturi hisasserted tint the di chirge 

i c,]i idiieil pipe nu) be inerc»''ed, by the 
Kklition of 1 <0 lu il tube n< ulv lu the nlio 
of > to J, b t tyulwci'i findb ttiib as eitiim 
r ulu 1 too stro 1 nidoiys ih it when the jiipe 
i dreidyvirv lon^ scartelj iny < fleet is jiro- 
dun. il h) the idditiori of bi eh i tidie Jrle nude 
Munnhi 1 ol ixpeiiiienls howc>tr, which m 
,.K t UK lire c onhnn iho ibhcnion that A com- 
pf u id conic il pijiL nny mere i t »he discharge 
I tuK< It 1 Lull isimieh is tlirough a siin- 
jd' ipirtii or If) niori thm li ilf is much, 
n i( 1 iM) I'd ( il iht who! sicr > 1 with the 
If)) I du rirhohd^ht so thU ihe obbtr- 
\ 1 I I of ' I j hin i )u t iveip w leis a ton.* 

1 I lid k t Mb oi i i])i ut i\ 1 

111 I i n s i I u d t blc of the eotf- 

fill 111 t< i ImI le 1 ;e m viloeiy of the 

V in dl hi 1 In I'n p i n of a gi\eii 
lu ui u vi > n iferc n c ire uin *111 e 1 bor 
ill w (< m!) in d i( lo iIk lui^ht the toe f- 
fi K it i)\ winch ns ipnic met 1 U be lunU 
t pile i » h u+>s 1 r u oiiiic^ of tlie 

fonn OI tlu ''Ohi ) d su im / s 3 lor 

wide ( ji n n <1 \ hi i\ the b litoni ib on i 

1( vei wiih *li u ca Mt rc noii, fir sin ccswiih 

will in inmw 1 i iht oi ilu ( , tor bnogcs wjih 
poiiUid pu 7 / i boi nanow » pciungs of 
■wlucb the 1 m »m is on i level v dh thit ot 
tlu re e von f )r sin Ikr open ivs in a sluice 
with sj I \ II for ibiupt nropctioiis and 
scpni ni Is of In () () a 1 n I ort 

pi, ( f > n iwo 10 four ti lus as Ion 1 tiicir 
dl n , 0 0 o 1 or opc iim»s pi sluices 
wunoutsuk w 11 , a f 7 lor ijicrlurcs in a 
ibm pi ite, ) 

Hnu\ tin Mill ^ tlu rtsuhsof Mr Fytcl- 
w in s obstiv it ions we «Viou d now close this 
jiriifk were ue not corn need 1)1 it the reukr 
av ho jnirs ms line tal en i seitntific tnirc 
wiMild complun ot iib were wt to !>av nothing 
of the theoiv Vnd mdetd, on a subject of 
such inuportincc, i sidipct which after all, 
1 IS de ned con 1 1 r dde ad\ nitagts fn m a ju- 
dn lou^ ipplu ilion of tluoTV, it would be im- 
pirdonaldt not to ippro])riuc a levy hues to 
the jKiroose of baiTbfving the tncjmiies of ihq 
ni ni oi eicnce cm thi diflii iilt point When 
witcri IK from 1 sMi ill ipcrkire m the bottom 
or SI k of ivc c! winch is 1 c pt constantly 
lull It his Ik‘ u t o nmonly upposeel and assert- 
Qi\ tint the force leei kriting the lowest plate 
of wiUr (‘01 the flmd has been conceived to 
is in mfin ti numhtr of cKtrcmely thiu 
phtes or Imiina of nntt r,) ot imlebnitely 
little altitude, muuedntely over the orifice, 19 
the we e-ht of the meumbentwater only, and, 
the re lore, th U after the motion of the plite 
has once commenced, the ore sure of the in- 
cumbent coimun will be aimiinblud, and of 
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cousequentye Ac force accelerating the plate, 
dniFin^ Its descent through its own altitude, 
wdl act lie coubtant 

Bttl, ih fact, it Ls not tht pressure of the in- 
Cullibeot water, VI inch xcederates the lowest 
plate, for evtr) piati of water uniiiuhately in- 
dUdiueut o\ er the hole, abstracting from all 1 1 - 
tsei'al pressure, beciins to be accelerated equally 
d* the same moment incl therefore the incum- 
"hent column, exclusive of any lateral jiressure, 
could product no mcre-asi of \elocii% m pro 
ponion to Its incnased height The force 
which nallv accelerates the issuing is 

the pre&sure of tnt ambient water whicli sur- 
touads tne cyln Icr immediately over the aper- 
ture, and this lateral pressure being coiuniu- 
jne lied to the upper surface of the jaate, must 
be as much increised by the velocity of the 
superior descending ])latc, is it is diminished 
by that of tlu. inferior issuing [dik, so as to 
rein tin const mily of the some nivaiiitude 
On this puneiple it can lx ca il> demon- 
strated, til It the velocity with which water 
spouts from in aperture in the hoiioi i oi side 
01 a vessel, IS etjual to that which a heivjhody 
woula acqi ire in falhii^ through the heiJiL ol 
tile fluid above iliC orifice 

Inis d( monstratioi , however a« Mr \t- 
trood ohstrv es, is true onl^ on the b>potliesis 
that the watei suffers no resist nice, hut issues 
fn a c)liiidnca( or j risiiiatic form corresponding 
to the Hole But, in fact, thr v(locit> of ihi. 
uater according to theory will be diimmshed 
bv the friction of the panicles tgainst the td^^cs 
ot the onhee, frcfiii ibeir mxitiial attraction b> 
^hich iheissuiiisrpiruclts arc ret’rdedbj those 
which are still ii the vessel, ind hav c not ac- 
imircd the velocity of tho^e which precede 
Aiftm, but principally from the obliquity of 
their motions 

For, as chev Du Biiat observes, vvlicn water 
issues from an onfice, the particles will flow 
from all sides, tow aids the orifice, with in ac- 
celerated motion, and in all direction-^ If the 
oriflce be hor /ontal, that filanunt of p iticles 
which answers to the centic of the hole will 
dese d ui aveitical line, mcl will suffer no 
Othi^r resistanct thin tint of the friction caused 
by the excess of its velocity ibovc th t of the 
iCollaterat Aliments, or by the retard <tion which 
from the attraction subsisting between 
them The other filaments, ifu i^they have 
d^sOipded Vertieally for some time, are coin- 
pelM ta turn from their verticil coarse, and 
i'vapl^oach the onfice in different curves, and 
wlien Aev arrive at it, their directions become 
or l^s horizontal, according as the) pas^ 
Uimrer to or far Aer from Ae cage of the onhcc 
motion thereof is decompo^^ed according 
^ two directions, the one horizontal, which ij* 
<|cstio)ed by the eoual ahd contrary resistance 
pf Ac fil unei^a wtuch are diametrically oppo- 
Ac oth'*r vertical, ui proportion to winch 
pf waf Aschorged is to be esu- 
llenre we see, Aat the verticil velo- 
of jdio hlaiuents decre^isci^from Ac ecutre 
p lllje #rt|icc to its cireuinferenee, and that 
a It&s Aan if all Ae hla*** 
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inents had issued vertically in the same mat^per 
with that which answers A the centre of Ae 
aperture Italsd follows, that the filaments 
which are nearer to Ae centre, moving faster 
than those which are nearer to the edges 
the vein of the fluid, after it has ist»ued 
from the orifice, will form a cone whose 
base IS the onhee, Aat is to say, that its dia- 
meter will dnniiush, at leist, to a certun dis- 
tance, because Ac exterior filaments are gra- 
duilly drawn on, in consequence of their mu- 
tual attraction, by the intt nor filaments whose 
velocity is greater, whence tliere follows a di- 
minuiioti m Ac diameter of the vein 

This nniiner of iccnimtiiig for Ac con- 
tnetion of the vein sCtnis more reasonable than 
that vvhicli IS given by Newton, as there ap- 
peirb to be no adequ ite ciusc for the acrclcra- 
t in of the water, after it has been discharged 
from the onhet 

T he diijiinution of the mean vcloc t) of the 
water, can^jcd solely b) Ae oblicpiity of the 
motions of the issuing p irtieles, exelnsivc of 
any other impediment, iniv he thii deltimin- 
el coiiceivc the ipt.rtint to he i hori/ontil 
one, m irlv 1 1 the middle of the bolloin of a 
vessel filkd with w lier now, in whittvcr di- 
reitiou thcM a ter issues, its velocit) in that di- 
rection will in all cases, be At stint, ht cause 
the p'^cssinc ol fluids the same in all direct- 
ions, thus, whether a fluid spouts perixiuheu- 
lari) upw irds or downwards, hon/ontdly or 
obliqiittl>, the space through which it is pro- 
jected, in a given tunc, is the same Now to 
detcnnine this dircrlion, since the hori/onta) 
and vertical pressure'* are equal, the is'^uiiij^p Ar- 
ticles will asbiiiiiL Ac intermediate dirLCtion, 
which will therefore form an angle of 4 with 
the plane of the orifice its vertical velocity 
Acre foie wifi ht less Am its direct or totil ve- 
locity in the p’-oportiori of Ac diagon d of a 
square to its side, or as 7 to 5 neirly, but the 
particles of the central filament issue with the 
Full velontv due to the entire height of the 
watei, therefore the velocity of me ccntnl 
panic I s will be to the mean vcloci^ at, 7 to 
Ac me m bclw cen 7 and 5, or as 7 to 6 T his 
IS tht diminution, as has been said which 
lakes place in e(>ii equente solely of the obli- 
quit) of Ac motions with which the panicles 
issue fiom Ac onfice if the other c of re- 
tard ition be tiken into the account, v c may 
conclude, that the velocity should be diminish- 
ed m the ratio of 8 or even <) to 0, which ac- 
corcls veiy well with e 3 .»perimonts Thus, be- 
sides the proport loni already roeiuiontd m the 
preceding part of this article, Poknus luikcs 
the ritio of the diameter® of the contneted 
vein and aperture, which is the same with that 
of the mean and greatest velocity, to be i> 
to 6i, Bernouilli *3 10 7 tbtv DuBmtOto 
9 w hen the orifice la infinitely little, the cv - 
linder of issuing water becomes a single hU 
rient, which is therefore discharged without 
any obliquity, and there will be no dimmutiop 
of velocity, except such as arises from friction 
and Ac tenacity of tlic particles Jf Ae aper- 
ture be increased so as to become equal to the 
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Jiase of the vessel, the eolpmn of water will 
then descend like a falling body, and tlicrefbic 
the velocity will be the same os be/ore, but it 
Mill not acquire this velocity mi til the upper- 
mo-vt plate of water has hetn dischirgcHl At 
the h^i^inning of the motion, the first or lowest 
plate will flow out with a \elocity indefinitely 
little, the next plate with i gre iter velocitv , 
md so on, until the ujiper plat shall huedt- 
ended to tht orihci, which will tlieii issue 
wuli thcgreitcst velocu) Hut if the \esselbe 
supposed to he kept collar mil> full, tlie velo- 
city of till tflflutut \vi*^or Will uiercase so as «.t 
length to becoiiie t pul to that which a he^vy 
body would accjuire in falling from an lufiuite 
lieight ® 

Since the middle filament of particles is dis- 
charged with tlie full velocity due to the entire 
altitude of the fluid above tlie oiifice, txperi- 
nieiits mule on t lie distance or licight towliuli 
fluids s[ioin will be. foun I to agree \cry well 
hy no means follovvs, that 
all the hlajiienis should be disch irgcd with the 
same ve *01 it) the quanlUv of the fluid there- 
fore dis hirged in a givei time, miybe fess 
thm tbit winch woull he discharged if dl 
the hluneiLt were clinch iigcd with thcveloeity 
due to tlie entire altitu !e, because this cpiau' 
tit) dcpei dsc ri the me m velocity of all the (il i 
meats lie nee , the refore, it cannot be mfc ried 
from these c\jHriuK it coinpirecl with ino e 
vyhich rehle to me height or distiiiec to which 
the fluid spouts, thit the v Jocity of the w i^tr 
in the orihee is less tlum th t which is eluc to 
the entire iltitiuK and tint it is leccln ited 
imiiK ciiate Iv \hci it gets o u of jt, b c luse the 
disl UKC to which tlie fluid spouts depend on 
the eeiitrai fiJaiuenl onl\, hut the quantity ais- 
eh ir^( d on the mean velocity of the w hole 
In the course of the ehilerent h)droc>t 4 tical 
iriicles which will fall in the compass of oui 
wo k, the re ulcr Will have fiecpientoecision to 
tall these observ itions to mind if he is de- 
sirous to jjursue this branch of the subject to 
gre iter extent, wc refer him to an ingenious 
mpcrtuveil vii of the Irish Inn etions, by 
Ijtr llioniis Young, some of whose reisoinng 
wv luvv he re adojited See ilso Oie.,ory Me- 
ehaiiKs, vol i 

API I’lIlYSMI NLS (from and , 
fi/u// hi ) A name of tlie intestinum ret turn, oi 
bll luht gut 

Aid the vertex, tip, or summit of any 
flirtig 

Ai bx, m inticput), the c^cst of a helmet 
or, i kind of cap worn h) the flamtns 

A i F X, in dr iv nig e>i in iu»m\ , the extre- 
niU) of a part is llie apex of the tongue, 
ape\ of the nose, fke 

A'pix, in boiatn, the Up or end When 
applied to leave**, n is the upjKr extremity, 
farthest from the bise oi uistrticm Ray calls 
the inthtr b> this name 

SIS s (71; ) A figure 111 

grammar, that ukts away a Utter or syllable 
fioiri the beginning of a word 
aphasia Cfroni and T npeak ) In 
the sceptic philosophy, denotes a state of doubt. 


A p H 

wherein a person not knowing what to 
mine on, it is best for him to be sdent In tbiii 
seme, aphasia stands opjio^ite to phasis, under 
winch die included both assertion and nega^i* 
tioii 

APIIl 1 rON, Aphfli A y ph r («rS 
yx<^, tht sun ) That part of the oibitof tho 
cmh, or a i 1 met;, in which it is most remote 
from the sun The extremity A of tlie trans» 
vcisv ''MS of the elliptic il orbit J pi 5 ) 
18 the ijihilion It i** souietime# Rpelt iphe- 
huni 

1 he inutu il attriction of the [danets and sa- 
tellites upon each other, causes a lery inmute 
inoLioii ill the phecs of ihcir iphelia iheir 
motions m longitude Viiving the secular pre- 
cession oi the cqumoxcsdexlueted, are all fouigl 
to be direct both place uicl motions are ex* 
prvAsed below, for tnc six chief plincls 
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Tlic met nod of ascei laming these particular®, 
IS shewn lu O Grtgoiys Astroii p 220 
Vin Astron vol i p 133, fScc 

APllt LL \X the name of a bright star m 
the con&tellatinn (xeiiuni, in nked 
APHIT ANIHllOPY . (a and 
) Want of love to mankind 
APHIS Plmt louse, puceion, or Tin&» 
fretitr A £rviiU'> of the class and older uisecta 
heinipteri Snout inflected, sheath of five 
joints with a ®iuglt bristle, antennas setaceou-^ 
longer thip the thorax wings four, erect, or 
vviuglc'^ , le^s formed for w ilkmg abdomen 
Willi two obtuse, ertt v hoin® behind, and often 
a sm dl st)lt it toe tail Ihe minute inimils 
which compose tins exlnoid nary gemis, jnfcst 
various plant nc tally in 1 irgc sock tic*', cd>» 
strueting their growth, an consuming their 
jniits '"Ihcvait sometimes mge J, and 80mo- 
Umes V ingles without distine lion of sex, iit, 
the spnnj. th^v i e Mvipirou^ piodeieing thp 
)«uing alivc , 111 tlu auti an, and towards 
w3ntct, wiitn the elnllier air seems to require a 
warmer c nctii e md tende.er nursing, thej^ arc 
oviparous, md bv a surprising iberfaium frnju 
the euiumon 1 tu s oi n iLurc, it appears that one 
jinpr<j^iniiou of tin female is sulhcicpt for 
in in\ slice s ive goner uions, without the far- 
tiier ttssisiixt of the malt Scveiiiv iliree 
'»j)teies, umfi rinlv deriving then ^jxcirci uue 
from tile tree shiub, or mant, on wfnrii iluy 
afTe counnoul) loupd Of tho®e ehiefl) known 




A 

in ouir oim tsioMrj, we may select (for some 
of which see Nat Hist pi XXII ) 

1 A silfcis, willow lou»e, found on different 
specie of the tree thus named , length nearly a 
<}uartOr of an inch , colour yellowish grey, snot- 
ted'wi&i black 1 owards the end of beptember, 
multitildes of the full grown insects of this 
species^ both 'wmged and others, desert the 
willows on which they feed, and roam at large 
over every neighbouring object in such num- 
bexB, that nothing m their vicinity can be 
handled without crushing some of them , w hile 
those m i younger or less advanced slate still 
remain in I rge masses on the trees 

2 A niilletohi of Dtgcer, or yarrow-louse, 
named from the plant it selects Small spe- 
cies, colour green, spotted with black males 
generally winged, and smaller and slenderer 
tlian the femafes 

3 A tilioe, lime-trec-louse One of the 
most beautiful of the genus size small, like 
thatoi a rosae, colour gicenish \l11ovi, with 
a row of bUck crescent shaped spots down 
each side of the abdomen, and a hhek stripe 
on each side of the thorax wings hcantifully 
transparent, with brown nerves or \cin«, a 
black edjjing down the shoulder pirt, and se- 
veral dusky patches towsrds the tips 

4 A rosae, rose-louse very frequent in the 
stimmer months on the young shoots and buds 
of roses size that of a salicis , colour bright 
green , the malts furnished w ith large transpa- 
rent wings 

6 A vitis, common vinefretter almost 
perpetually found m the summti munths on 
the vitis vimitra Body greeimh, hick of 
the abdomen blown md a brown dot ht tw i cn 
the antenna Ihis destructive insc*ct tats 
thiQush the peduncles or stems which support 
the cnisters ot grapes in their vt-iy carK stige. 
Compelling them to wither away md drop of! 
soon after the fruit is formecl 

APHONIA (apkoma, from apnv 

and fwifif the votce ) A suppression ot the 
voice, without either svneopt or coma A 
genu® of disease in the class localcb, and order 
ciy4(( lufcsias of Cullen When it ukes phee 
from a tumour of the fauct**, or iboul the 
gtoUi"]i it is termed Tphonii guttunhs, when 
from a> 4iseise of the trachea, iplumia tra- 
cheahs; and when fiom a paralysis, or want of 
nervoua enew, aphonia aionica 

APHORISM, a maxim, general rule, or 
rrmctple^ of a science, or a bruf suitencc, 
comprehending a great deal of nnticr in a few 
woms The word comes from 1 tepa- 

ralt, Q d a choice or select scuttme 

APHORI'STltJAL a (from aphonm ) 
Written in separate and unconmeted sen- 
tenoes 

APHORP^TICAI LY ad (from aphom^ 
fimi > lu tlie fohn of an aphorism (//lew new) 

AHlRtiDISH, in anuquuy festivals in 
Venus, celebrated Indifferent parts 
^0 but chiefly m Cyprus They were 

by C luyras, ana all Uiose Blat were 
t' a piccife of money to Venus, is 

QlUti tfiecfiived as a mark of the la» 


API 

tours of ibe goddess, a dieasure of salt and a 

^aXX0; 

APHRODISI'ACAU Aphrodisi'ack, 
a (from Fenus ) Rcli||pg to the ve- 
nereal disease ^ 

APHRODPSIACS {aphrodtstaca, medira* 
menia, from veneiy ) Me- 

dicines which excite a desire for veiiery, as the 
mcioe vesicatorius of Lnmeus 
APHRODISIUS. m chronology, the ele- 
venth ulonth of the Bythinian year, beginning 
July 2^ 

APlIROpPTA In zoology, a genus of the 
class and ordfar v etmes mollusca Body creep- 
ing oblong, covered with bcale,s, and furnished 
vv Ith numerous bristly foscicuhte feet on each 
sidt., mouth terminal, cyhiidncal, rtiraciile, 
feelers tvvo,^ setaceou®, annulate , eyes four 
Nine species, chiefly inhabitants of the buro- 
pein se is Of these the i acukata is often 
found in the belly of the cod-fish , feeds on 
testaceous uiimals, and is from four to seven 
inches Ion" 

APHUt)OnF, in mythology, a name of 
Venus, derivtd fiom «v,.3 > because ac- 

cording to iht poets Venus w is produced from 
llie froth or«»foun of the sea 

APIlllOSV N1 (from » pnv and 9p»»v, the 
mtnd ) Midncss , dot'\gc, absence of reason 
A^PllRt b k*)m a-TTo and ptw, to flow 

forth ) broth, scum scori-c 

APllIfl/1 (aph/hce, from w-Tw, to 

zn/laine ) The thrush A dist ise to which 
children are vcr\ subject It appears in small 
white ulttrs upon tlu tongue, gums, md around 
the mouth and palvte It is ranked by ( ulleii 
in the class pvrexi i, and ordtr exanthtmata 
APHIHARIOIXX LliE, a sect, sworn 
enemies of the council of C halctdoii The 
word IS derived from tneotruphidr, md 

iajciitt, / imngiiK and was given them, liet mso 
they imagined the body of Jesus Christ was 
incorruptible and impi^^ible, and not capihle 
of deatl) Ihc\ arose among the Lutvchian&, 
and made thur first appearance m the year 
635 

APHYLI A'N rili:s Blue Montpellier 
pink In botany, a genus of the class and 
order hexandna nionog^ma ( orol six-pt- 
talkd filaments inserted m the throat of tin 
corol , capsule superior, glume of tlie cdjv 
SIX valved, imbricate The only known spe- 
cies IS i naiiv e of the south ot b fance 

APHYLLOUS, Aphvllus Leafl^s, 
destitute of leav cs ajjpltwl to the stem of a 
plant, iijd opposed to fohatus, leafy 

APIIYIT I A In botany, a genus of the 
class and order inonadelphia pentundrm C alv x 
large, funnel form, three-cleft, petals thrti., 
inserted into md ijhorter than the calyx , gt rm 
inferior, bcrry,rtnc celled, many seeded, seeds 
iinhedd^ The only known species is a C ape 
V gf table, without leaves, stem, or root, para- 
siiTcdl on the roots of the euphorbia Maunta- 
nica, flowers sessile, coriaceous, succulent, 
and eatdii by the Hottentots 
A'PlAIiy # (from Lat a bee ) The 
place where bees aw kept i^w\ft) 



A t»I 

API'CES OF A FiOWER Litite kiwA# 

that grow on the tops of the stamens (Q24S/t€^) 
APICULUM, in antiquity, a fillet worn by 
the flamens m mpmer, in hcii of the apex 
API'JhCE M (a iiid piece ) To the part 
or share ol each {Hooker Sinjt) 

APIEN (Peter), a Gum m istronomer, was 
boinin Misiua, in 14()5, and became maihe- 
matical prolessor at Ingolstult, where he died 
in IbVj Hib Cosmography was printed ibout 
1530, after which he published several other 
learned works He is pirticularlj ctlcbrated 
as the in\ enter of a c unous instrument, from 
Its figure calkd folium popnh, which, by the 
sun s rajs, shewed the hours iii all parts of the 
earth, and even the unequal hours of the Jews 
API'9» Pne of the ancient kings of Pelopon- 
nesus, ‘>011 ot Phoionciis, and descended from 
Inachiis Some siy lint Apollo was bi’» fa 
thcr, and that he was king of Argos, while 
others eallcd him king of Sicjon, and fix the 
time of his reign abovt 200 years earlur, 
which IS enough to shew hi is out obscim ly 
known, if known at ill He received dm ne 
honours after death, as tiehid been humane to 
his subjects The country where he reigned 
was tilled Apii, ind ifterwards Pchsgii, 
Argj 1 , or Argohs, and it last that of Ptlopoii- 
iicsus, from Pelops 

Ai IS, IS itso a god of the rf,)ptians, wor- 
shipjitd uudtr the lorm of an ox Someday 
tint Isis ind Osina ait tliedeilus worshipped 
uiidtr this mme bteaust during ihtirrti^u 
tlicy im^liL the 1 gvptians agnculturt I he 
1 gsptiaiis bclie\ed tint tlie soul ot O-^iris w is 
italK dt j) trUd into tlic o\, wlurt it w ishcd to 
dwell Ucause that animal Ind betn of thi 
most e siutnl service m the cultivation of the 
c,roiuid, wliuh Osins li id inirouuced into 
* nVp* Osiris ) I he nnniut in wliiJa 

tins o\ was chosen hv the hg}pti<i i , ind their 
inmlc ot worshippnis it, are amply detiikd in 
Heiodotus, Strabo, Phny, and other ancient 
w riters 

A'PJS Bee A genus of the rhss anJ 
ordu lusecta h j menoptcra Mou^h honiv, 

\ iw and lip mcmbraii iccous at the tip tone,ne 
lufleitcd, feelers four, unequal, fill loiiii , n- 
ttiin IS short, filiiorm , those of tlu km ik sub- 
ihvate, wings flit, sting oi tlie ft in ties and 
neuters nil ng( nt, and cone tiled in the alxio- 
men See Nat Hist pi XXII 

1 he insects of this ^tnus live, some of them, 
in Urge societies, and some are soliur) their 
food IS the nectar of flowers, honey and np 
tiuit, the larva js soft and without feet, Ui6 
pujia resembles the perfect insect Two hun- 
tired ind b ft) seven species, sea tteretl over the 
globe , which are thus arranged by Pabncius 
A Fonguc thr«c-cleft, lip elongated and 
tntid Hyl'eus 

B Tongue three-cleft, lip cylindrical, with 
two membranaceous bristles on each side 
Andreni 

O Tongue three-cleft, htnd-fcclers tongue- 
shaped Somada 

H Tongue five^cltft, feelers very short 
Apis 


API 

JS Tongue ^even-cleft, lip fivc-clfsft, 1^^ 
cera 

We can only notice the following 

1 A vioiacca, hairy black wings violet 
Inhabits southern Europe, in the trunks of 
decayed trees, which it perforates longttudH 
nally, and forms numerous neste, iii each of 
which IS deposited a single egg , these ntsts are 
made ot the fanua of vegetables, mm with 
lioney , and ire begun from the bottom 

2 A melltfiea, honev-hec Common-bee 
Pubescenl , thorax greyish , abdomen brown , 
hind-shanks tiliite, md transversely striate 
w ithm Inhabits Europe in hollow trees , but 
IS chiefly kept in hiv es 1 his well-known and 
active insect lives 'iinoug lirge societies, com- 
posed of nnks or drone , females or queens,t 
'iiid neuters or working bees The drone has 
no sting, nor me iis leet or proboscis adapted 
for collecting honey or wax , its life is i series 
of idleness and gluttony The queen has very 
shoit wings, and is larger than the others 
after hwing dLstro)cd all the rest of the fe- 
males whicn ire in the larva or pupa state, 
she remains under the care and proteetion of 
the working bees, who feed her, and follow 
her w'hirever siie goes She lays from three 
to four ihoiisi id eggs in the space of about two 
months, vvliieh she deposits in cells adapted to 
their several kinds when the bees are too 
numerous for their accommodation in the hive, 
the qiit t u beeomes agit vied and cominimicates 
tins igitmion to her subjects she then rushes 
out, followed by a multitude of working bees 
who swarm alout her, and when she is fa- 
ti^iu d md settles on any phee, chug round 
her, and guard her with the greatest care 
Alter this svv inn is departed, mother queen re- 
cently tnnsformed from the pupa state, is set 
at liberty, md soon migrates with i fresh 
swarm Ibis is lej eated four, and sometimes 
five times in i single summer sea->on, till tha 
hive becomc-5 weakened and then the remain- 
ing ejutens fight among ibemselves till onl) one 
i« lilt 

Ihe working-bccs are extremely numerous, 
and to their skill and industry is committed the 
form ition of the cells, and the collection of 
wax and honey , and the circ of providing and 
administering fooel to the queen, the males, 
and the unhatclud worms From the ncCtai 
of floweis they procure hone), and from the 
pollen or dust which covers the stamina of 
man) vegetables, they guher wax The for- 
mer often parukes of the iroma md qualities 
of tlie plant from which it is obtain^, and 
hence in several parts of North America it has 
very often been found ]>oisonoiis from the 
lauro-cerasus, or other poiso ions plants having 
furnished the honey , i fact often adverted to 
by ancient entomologists 1 he wav is brought 
home in an uuwrought state, in holUvws under 
the thighs , and after beiiie eaten and mace- 
rated 11 ? the stomach, is discharged in small 
parcels, and moulded by die jaws into perfect 
wax 

These insects defend the entrance of die hive 
against all mtnwlers with the most determined 
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"" ^ keepm imprisounaumt, and un* 

der gviardf the young quetns, till theold one has 
fWpiJear^ with a siwarai If by any aoci- 
4aut> theif queen has beejri destroyed pr lost, 
la^ecome inactive and stupid, and readily 
aifibpt aiiv other tliat may accidentally present 
herself} or enlarge several ol the cells conta,m- 
iJElg the eggs of working bees, and give the 
issuing from them inoie abundant nou- 
rishment, and of a difTtreut quality, by which 
when they ch mge to flics, they become (uietns 
It IS. iikcvwibc the c fhee of the working bets to 
destroy all the males w hen they become ust less 
m regard to propagation , which is done by 
suddenly attacking them in the 'lutunin with 
^eir btmgs, and caslin^ out their de id bodies 
A few fern lies of eacli Iwve (few at k ist com- 
paratively), smvive the siverity of the winter, 
and lay the found'x'ion of sntaeding progemc!* 
and societies It follows, of com t, that a 
few of the male» must bt c ip ihlt of co existiiij^ 
With them I he antenn is of the female h i\t 
each ten arlicuLxtions , of the m de eleven , of 
the neuters filteen 

3 A tenJuni ularis, earpenUr-bte lilac k, 
abdomen coiered beneath vMth fulvous hair 
Inhibits Imtopc, and foriui it-, nest in the 
body of du oak, and other umber trees, which 
It boles into, and after lemovmg the dust, and 
niaking the eavity peifeetly smemth, it hnt^ it 
cu|;fuiii>ly With lOdC-k ives It then de)>osits 
Its eggs, each in separate cell , and ka\ ing a 
^ufhcient quantity oi food for the Urv e, closes 
up the entrance with lose-k ivcs, cemented by 
a glue or paste of its own prepnnn^ Ihe 
Lnva, after huuug con uuud dl its piovi«-ion , 
eats ita way out, and soon betomts a perket 
inject hor the most ei bonio details m thw 
Otgans, h ibxls, and ramifications of this genn« 
the readei may consult Mr John Hunters 
paper in the Phil Frans audMr Kirbys 
]Vronographta Apiuiu Angh-c 

Apis Musca, Uk bee or fl\ in astronom\, 
a Sjoutlicrn ton^iellation, containing two stais 
of the fourth m igriilude, a ul two of the 
fifth 

A PlbH a (from ape ) 1 H ivmg the qua- 
hties of an ipc , umtaiive {SJitdspt arc) 2 
Foppish, dheUd {Shah spf are) 6 Sdlv , 
Ipry&ug {Clanvtile) 4 Wanton, pliytul 
CPnot ) 

A^PtellLV cxc/ (from apnh ) In an apisli 
foppishly, coneeitedh 

A'ftSHNJbSb i (from aptffi ) Mimickrv, 
fc^pery, insignificance, plav fulness 
APa FPAT ad (a word formed from the 
m^don ) With quick palpiUtioii (Crmp^cvr) 
A'Pll^M Parsley A genus of the citss 
and order pcnLindrta digyntt pnuf ovate, 
ribbed, ptuK inflected, uniform, imolucre 
onCok ifed I bn c species 

I A pi tN elmum, common parsley A 
of Nirdioia, but now gn icial -growth 

onrscslvcs , bf which there are three \d* 

1 A graveolens, c Iciy smallagc largely 
btit uidtc^cnous to onr ditchei 

^ native of New IloUUfid 


In iiPKSdiciae, the root^, seeds, and fresh plant, 

are all acH^ounted aperient and carminative 

ApLUDA In botany, a genus of the class 
and order polygamia moncec^ Calyx glume 
common, two^valvcd, femdp floret sessile, 
male, pediinckd Male calyxless, corot 
two-vaUed, stamens three Female calyx- 
kbs , corol two-vah ed , «tyk one , seed one- 
roaied Four species, names of the l^ast or 
West Inchcb 

APLLSlllli, or Amplustre, m the an- 
cient nav d irehitecture, \ carved tablet, some- 
what after tlie manner of a shield, fixed by 
way of decoration to the extremity of a ship s 
head 

APNFLbllA (airviuerTift, from pnv and 
«v<ww, io Ireathe) Defect or ddheuliy of respi- 
ration 

APNCLA (affvoift ) I he same as Apneus- 

TIA 

APC) i3 VI LllION, in antiquity, a farewell 
speech or JKK m 

VPOll \ 1 1 1U7I , in antiquity, temporary 
bridges foi the jmrposc of passing from the laud 
to ship«, or horn one shi[) to inotlitr 

AkOBOMlOI, in mtiquitv, sacrifices of- 
f< red on the e irih 

APDC Al YPSk, Re V F l \ r i o n , the name 
of one of the saered bool ^ of the New lesla- 
incal, UK hidiiij: rcvelauons roncernmf several 
import uu docrinK,*> of C hnstiaintv Ihe word 
!•» elc lived from wwov to n / («/oi diS(oi a 

I In', book, iccordin to lit i rus, was writ- 
ten about the \idr y() oi C hnsi, in the id md 
of Pitmos, whither St Tol, i had been bi- 
msbed by the emperor Iknmtiin But sir 
Isi ( New toil places the writing of it t irhcr, 
\i in the time of Ncie) Some attribute this 
bicd to the arch heretic Ccnnthis but the 
iiK cut immimousiv iscrihed it to lohn tlie 
son of /tbedet, iiid brother of James, whom 
the Outk fullers c dl theDivmc, by way of 
eminence to distin^mdi him fiom the other 
cvmgeb Is I his book hi^ not it all times, 
bvui eslteintd nnoaieil But iirehde leo i 
'Woodhouse , in b s Dissertation on the clivuie 
origin of dll', book, in answer to the object 
ions of Michaths, has, wt think, set tins 
cjiK lion prettv well at rest 

Ihe Vpocijypse consists of twenty -two 
ch ipters Ihe three first ire an instnution to 
the hibhoiw of the seven cnurchcs of Asia 
Minor ihe fifteen fedlowirig chiptcrs con- 
t un the persecutions which the church w*is tb 
sijftcr from the Tews, heretics, and Roman 
emperors Next, bt John prophesies of tlie 
vengeance of Cmd whicli be wdl txcrcise 
agiiiist those ixrsccutors, against the Romm 
iinpirt, and the cit) of Rome, which, as the 
Protestants suppose, he d scrdns under the 
name of Babylon, the great whore, seitul 
Upon seven lulls In the last place, the ]()th, 
20fh, 5?lst, and tt2d chapters, describe the 
triumph of the rbiin h over us enemies, the 
marriage of the Lamb, and tlxe happiness of 
tlie church tnuinplnut 

‘*1* IS a part or this prophecy (says sir Isaac 
New ton), uut it should not bb understood be- 



2d«t fige q{ the world, and tbepefore it 
makes for the creiit of the prophtcy, that xt is 
not yet understood The folly of interpreters 
has been to times and things by tins 

prophecy, as mOi>d design^t to make them 
prophets By ibis r ishm ss they Ini c not only 
<X|>psed them&ches, but brouj^ht the prophecy 
also into contempt 1 iic design of God was 
much otherwise lu j2a\c thib aud the nrcplic- 
ticb of the Old Icstjimnt, not togntify mens 
ciinoMtieb, by eiubhng them to foreknow 
things, but that, after tlicy were tulhlled, 
they iJiicjht be iiiteiprettd by the events, and 
his own proMtleiiee, not the intcrpretcrb, be 
then uiirnfcbiul thereby to the world And 
there is tlrtady so iiiucii of the prophecy fnl- 
fiUcd, th It IS many is will take p uns in this 
study , nidv see biilheient instanceb of Gpd s 
providence 

APOC VIY'PllCM a (from apoca- 
Ij/psc ) C oiitainuv rciehtion (^Binntf) 

APOCA I ASl 4 S 1 S, in astronomy, the |)e- 
iiod ot i phnet 'I Ik word originally denotes 
the ( iitne nsliuitioii of a thing 
APOCLNOSiS {^ctpociUQSls, arjo t .fctc- 
from «"'3, 11(1 V idj}, io ii'ucuatf ) A *'tipcr- 

'ihmid mt Huv ol blood or otlur fluid witho it 
p\iLVii Ine mine of in order in the cjobs 
h .!< ofCuilcn 

APOC OPh 9 (av^yo'Tn ) A figure in gram- 
rn ir wlun the last le>ter or syll ihh of i\vOid 
is uk n iv\ i> IS, ipoplex, hr apople^y 
Ai'*C)C Itb AI^lA (fiom fi'rojCfS/x.TTTtu, io ^pr/ 
«/) I ihe matter di^diarged h\ or 

pL Im up 

AP<)( PFMPSIS (llOrn r '^ojc I 1 IH 
le r o t’l ca t ol liml uia;ur bpittuig up nntUr 
APOC RI'^I VIIjLS 1*1 uitKiUitv, moiliccr 
Tpnointed to canv oi <Ulnsr tl e iuc^'^uhs, 
o uers, and n»s\Mr , of a ])jin(e ermijeroi 
rills offiet \% Jb iiistituud m the ume ol Con- 
s ill I ne, or soon after 

VPOC RL bl U Iv a (a-aur* hnelued 
with a Tejieliiiia and islnngtni |/Ower 

APOC ll\ PII \,or Ai oCRYPH albooks, 
uea is ire not admitted ni*o di# c nion of 
Scripture, being either not icl no\vk iged is 
divine, Ol spuriou's When the lews publish- 
cl their siertd books tlu\ ouK jOlm the ap- 
pellations of caionit il aid dninv, to such as 
they then unde pabhe , md such is were still 
retained in iluir luhnes thev c died dpocr>- 
plnl, for no other rcison, but Ivciuse they 
w ero not public , bO that they might be redly 
sifud and divine, though not proniulgcd as 
bueh 

Ihe Piotestints do not only reckon those 
book to be apocryphal which are esteeined 
*iuh in the church ol Rome, as the prn\ei of 
mi sch king of Judih, the third lud fourth 
Iwiok of Isdris* St Rarnihis'b ojnslk the 
book of llfmos, the addiUoii tl the end ot 
Job uid tlie Psalm hit dso lediit, 
Jfudith, l^^ther, the book of \\ isdoiu, Itsns 
die son ot Sirach, Bti^neh the prophet, the 
Song of the Three C hddreii, the historv ofSu- 
*Jamia, the 11191017 Dragon, and 

the and second Logks of Maccabccb It 
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iS not pr^tcfided (tot these books were 
by the Jews, or so much as known tp tl)^f 
jfone oi the writers (>f the New Testament 
cite or mention them neither Philo nor Jos«hf 
phus apeak of them * he Christi in churt?H 
was for some ages an utter stranger to these 
books Oiigen, Athanasius, Hdary, Cyrdeii 
Jerusikm, md all the orthodoK writers, who 
liave given catilogues of the canonical books of 
Scripture, unuumously concur m rejetting 
these out ot tlie canon And for the New 
lebtame at they arc divided m their opinions, 
whether the i pistk to the Hebrews, the £pib- 
tle of St James, md the second Fpistle of 
St Peter, the secoid md third Rpistlcs of St 
rohii, the Lpisile of St hide, and the Revo- 
iattons, arc 10 be icknovtledged as canoniCtll or 
not J he Prote tints ickuowlcdgc such books 
of Scripture only 10 be canonical as were so 
esteemed to be m the first iges of the church 
Ihe several Lpisllcs a hove mentioned, and the 
book of Revchtion,, whatever the se ntimcnts 
of some pirticnlir perbons are or may have 
been of tnviu, ire allowed by all the refcormedi 
churches to be parts of tlie canon of the New 
lestament 

Accoiding to the sixth article of the church 
of Lngliud the Apoer^plnl hooks are not to 
be applied to esubhsh any doctrine, but to be 
re id for example ol life, and instruction of 
manners But we Can hirdlv help doubting 
whethti even this is not a v «^iei honour than 
the mi)or part of these books ekoti\< (or the 
bibtorii il books irv rather to !k conbideiecl as 
roinmr^s than real historitb and ni the moral 
book , under cmbluiice of virtue, it k not 
unusual to Imd vice and su|)crbtiuous piactices 
re'coniincndcd bo that it is to be k xred the 
])rtv iilnig cusioin of bimhn*^ up tliest lioolcb 
with the gf name aid m‘’pir(d bool s oi Scrip- 
ture, bao a strong icntkiu / to weal ea the 
credit and veneration due to the latter, and 
puts into the hinds of the uifidel an ulditionul 
p ttence foi ire aiue, tl c whole s the bungling 
inventions of or ts “old wives^ fibles 

APOCRYPIIAIIV cf (liom apocry^ 
plial} Puce rtiniU not mdi^putahlv 

VPOC R\PI1 \I Nl s (troin upocry- 
phal ) Uiuertuntv doubtfulness of credit 

APOG\b^'^^^ (from am \ul ytvj., to (rnig 
JhifJi ) Paituriuon 

A POD A 1 1 A , r o 1 ) A L s An 01 dc r of the 
Linn^an (1 \s^ pisres, thu ordmdly clnnetfr- 
ised gills bony, vtnl I fins noiii It i» 
fcom this last ftatuzc the nin e is (kaived See 
ZooLory* 

APODtCTAjj in vnlirpntr ten general tc- 
centra appointed by the \iheijims tote eiVv* 
the t ixes, a^c 

APODIit liTI, oftiecr appoint'xl at 
Athens to see tint the hk ("ureN ol torn wcio 
just 

APODI S (fiom the privative « md rcj^ ) 
A general tcmi to deiiolt things without 
feet 

APODIXIS, in middle age writers, a re- 
ceipt for money mid SometunO'' it dci ote^ a 
saUsfiictorv proof Hence the teim ajiudieti- 
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itopoHing t tlemonsfcfative proof, or sys- 
tematioal of teaching 
AF0D05)Ib, in rhetoric, makes the third 
part of a complete exorduim, being properly 
Ihe appUcation, or restriction of the protasis 
The apodosis is the same with what is other* 
wiscoailed axio<;i5, and stands opposed to pro- 
taSlS € g protasis, all branches history are 
jMeasary for a student, catasceue, so that, 
OPtthout these, l^e can never make any consi* 
* tkSIrabie figure, apodosis, but literary history is 
^a more especial use, \shich recommends it, 
Are 

APODYTEHIUM, in the ancient baths, 
the apartments where persons dressed and un- 
dressed 

APOGKE, Apogjbum, in astronomy, that 
point in the orbit of the sun, moon, which 
IS farthest distant from the « arth It is at the 
extremity of tht line of the apsides , and the 
]>omt opposite to it is cilled the pens^ee, uheic 
the distance from the earth is the least 

The ancient astronomers, considering the 
earth as the centre of the «)stem, thieflv re- 
garded the ajiogee and perigee but the mo- 
dems, placing the sun in the centre, change 
these terms for the iphchon ind perihelion 
The apogee of the sun, is the same thing as the 
aphelion of die earth , and the perigee of the 
•un IS the sane as the penltchou of the earth 
Motion of the M&oh sAvoc'e.z Sec Moon 
APOGllAPH, s cop^ or transcript of some 
book or \\ritmg Iht word is formed of «ro, 
alt from^ and / wuic in this sense, 

apograph stands opposed to autograph , as a 
tony to an orif^inal 

APOCr\IAClISM (fiom etwo and y«- 
Xaxti^w, to ^u<U< with nuh ) Vblactation, or 
weanina a child from the. hmit 
APOi-iF PSIS UipoUpsUf aw{)X»i4'* » f»om 
aim and to take fiom ) An intercep- 

tion, suppression, or rcti inion of urine, or any 
other n itural f\ acuat ion 

APGLIDlib, tho'^e dnesuxl of the privi- 
leges of Roman citircns 
APOLLlNAllIAN Games, games at 
Rom^, cclebntid jearly in honour of Apollo, 
On the fifth day of July, under the direction of 
the prsf^tor, in the C ircus iinximu^ They 
instituted in the > tar of Roim ■j 42, md 
wcie merely scenu d, no cn iriot r tees, or other 
extetses, being performed utliini 
APOLLINARIANS, Apoli in artsts, 
byppiphauius Dimantr, ancunt 
lieieCies, wh6 denied the projicr humanUv of 
ClitbA» and maintained that the liody which 
he assumed was endowed with a sensiU>e, and 
IkOt a rational soul, but that the Divine Nature 
Sopplted the id ice of tlie intdiectual pnnciple 
in man This stci denvod its name from 
ApoUhnans, bishop of Laodicca, jn the fourth 
t^ntury ' 

'^APOLI O, tn mytholop^y, a pagan deity 
#b^btfipiNi ^ the (i reeks and Romans He 
iA die rcjfmtul son of Uipner and Latona, called 
h often eoufoundedwtth the sun 
to Ctc< ro, 3 de Nat Deor there 
pttrsons of this name To 0*^ son of 
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JtipiUfr and Latona, however, aW the a^ttotif 
of the others seem to have been attributed 
When Latona was pregnant by Jupiter, Juno, 
who was ever jealous of her husband s amours, 
raised the serpent Python to torment Latona, 
who wa« refused a place to give birth to her 
children, till Neptune, moved at the severity of 
her fate, raised^ the ishud of Delos from the 
bottom of the sea, where Latona brought forth 
Apollo md Diana As soon as he was born^ 
A|3o11o destrov ed with arpiws the serpent Py- 
thon, whiih Juno had sent to persecute La- 
tona Htncc he was called Pythius Apollo 
was the god of all the fine arts, of medicine, 
mtisic, poetrj, and eloquence of ill winch he 
was deemed the inventor He bid received 
from Jupiter the power of knowing futurity, 
and he was the only one of the gods wfiosc ori- 
oles were in goner'll repute oxer the world 
VI hen hts son A sculapius had been killed with 
the thunderb of Jupiter, tor r using the dead to 
life, Apollo, in his rcbtimnent, killed the Cy- 
clops who had t ihricatcd tht tliiindcrbolts 
Jupiter was incensed at this act of violence, 
and he binislicd Apollo from heuen incl de- 
prived him of lus dignity The exiled deity 
cime to Aeimeuis, king of Tlics^tU, md hired 
himself to be one of hi& shcpheuls, in which 
Ignoble employment he rtinimed nine ) cars 
During ills residence in Ihcsbah he rewarded 
the Under trealmcnt of Admetiis He as isted 
Nqitune in building the w ills of Iroj, and 
when he was refused the promts d rtnvard by 
I aomtdoii, be rlestroved the ii tiabiiants by a 
|)Cstilence AjkiUo is generdly represcntcxl 
with longhiir, till, Iwranll ‘^s, w itn a handsomo 
shapf*, holding in his hand a bow, md some- 
times *1 Ijrc, his head is generally surrouiuled 
with be mis of light He lud t( mples and 
Statius in ex cry country, i*afliculirlv in^Pgypt, 
Greece, uid Itily I lie cock, ih^ grasshopper, 
the wolf, the crow, the s van, the hawk, the 
olive, the laurel, the p din-tree, ike were sa- 
cred to him, and in his vicritu wolves md 
hiwks were offered as tliev \cie the natural 
enemies of the flock« over which he presided 
Ballot and limbs were also immolated to 
him As he presided ox er poetrv , he w as ofu u 
seen on mount Parnassus with the nine Muse 
H Is mo^t famous oracles were at D< Iphi, l>elos, 
( laros, Ttntdos, Cxnha, and Patara liis 
most splendid tempU was at Ddphi, whcie 
cxeT\ nation and indixidiial made considcnible 
prtsrnU when they consulted the oracle lie 
nad a famous Colosens in Rhodes, which was 
one of ihe seven wonders of the world 

APOLLODOHUS, a famous grammarian 
of Athens, whofloLinshui about 104 yeai-s be- 
fore Christ Of all his works, only three books 
of hib Bibliotheca, conceinmg the original of 
the gods, arc extant, Uie best eililion oi which 
18 til It of Gale, 1675 

Apollqdorus, a faiqous architect, was 
br.rn at Dimascus, and lived under Trajan and 
Adrian lie was employed by the fbfnier to 
build the great bridgi? over the Danube, and 
other s ructures Hji| bluotness proved hi» nun, 
for when Aanan dent turn the design of 
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temple of Venus, winch he had just built, the 
architect found that it was too small for the 
5 ize oi the statues, and said, ** that it the god- 
desses stioukl have d mind to rise and go out, 
they could not ’ This provoked thi. einjxiror 
80 much, that ht banished him, and afterwards 
caused him U> be put to d^ath 

APOLLONIA, a festival at iFgnlea in 
honour ol ApoUo and Diana It arose fioni 
this circumstance these two deities came to 
A^gialea after the conrjuest of the serpent Py- 
thon , but lh( Y were frij^htened aw i} , and fled 
to Crete VL^iuka was soon visucd with an 
epidemical clisiemptr, and the inhabitants, by 
advice of tticir prophets, sent seven chosen 
lx>ys, with the same number of ^iils, to entreat 
them to return to -fl'gialta AjkiIIo and Diana 
granted their pctuion in honour ol which i 
teinpU was rused to Uei.3^u the goddess oi per- 
suasion, and evtr dier, a number of youths of 
both sexes were chosen to inarch in solemn 
procession, as if uixious to bring back Apollo 
and Diana 

APOIIONIAN (Hyperboh and Para- 
bola) Ve IIypp RBOLA, fke 

APOl I OISlLb, of Perga, a eitv in Pam- 
philia, was a celebrated gcoiiK^neian who 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy 1 utigctos, 
about J40 >t irs before ( hrisl, being a‘ out OO 
yens after rue lid, and 30 ycirs later than Ai- 
thnnedts lie studied a lone time in Alex- 
andria under the disciples of 1 uchd, uul af- 
lei wards he composed several curious and in- 
cnious geometiicvl works» of which only his 
ooks of C omc Sections are now extant, and 
even these not perfect For it apjieais from 
the author a deelic Uory epistle toLudermis, a 
geometricnn ni Pergimns, tint thiswcnk con 
sisteel of eight booKs, only seven of which 
however liavt tome down to us 

hroni tfie collections of Pappus, and the 
Comment tries of Futocius, it appearj that 
Apollonius was the author of various puces m 
geometry, on account of which he aecjiiired 
the title of tlicCTre itGceimctritian IlisC omes 
w^is the piincipal of them heime have lliought 
til it Apfdlonuis appropinted the w ritings and 
discov tries of Archimedes, Htrjclius, who 
wrote the life of Archimedes, ♦ lihrnis it, 
though 1 iitoeius tndeivours to refute him 
Although It should he illowed i groundless 
supposition, that Arehmudes w^as the first 
who wrote upon conics, nolwithstanding his 
tri^atise on demies was greiti\ esteemed, vet it 
IS high!) probable that Apollonius would nail 
himself of the writings of th it author, as well 
as others who had gone before him anti Ujion 
the whole, he is allowed the honoui of explain- 
ing a diflicnlt subject lietier thin had been 
done before, having nndc seveial improve- 
ments both in Archimedes’s prohlerns, and m 
Euclid Ills work upon conics wa« doubtless 
the most perfect of the kiiwl iniong the on- 
cicfits, and in some rtsfiects uiion,'^ ihe mo- 
derns also The othefp writings of Apollonius, 
mentioned bv Pappus, art , 1 The Se etion of 
a Ratio } or Proportional Sections, two books 
9 Tha Section of a Spacc^ in two hooks 3 
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Delemiiinite Seettoo, in two booh» 
Tdngcacies, in two books 5 The Incht^ 
tions, in two books () The Plane Loev 
two b(X)ks A magnificent edition of 
eight books of the Conics was published m 
folio by Dr Halley at Oxford, ui 1710 , thte 
eighth being restored by himself 

Apollokius Rhodius, ihe author of the 
Argunautics, was born at Alexandria m Egypt; 
he taught rhetoric at Rhodes, and hence was 
called Rhodius He flounslied about tl>e 
lJ7th olvmpiad, and was keeper of the Alex^- 
anclrian librar) ] onguius, m bis treatise of 
ihe Sublime, commends this poet The an- 
cient scholia ti))on his Argonautics, still ex- 
tant are cxireimly useful, and full of learning 
APOLOOL""! ICAI , Apologe'tick a 
Ihit IS said in defence of any thing or person 
iBouIe) 

AKILOGE'TICALIY ad (horn apaltn 
g^tLiial ) In the way of defence or excuse 
APO'LOGIST s (from apologize ) He 
that m iket an apology 

lo APO'I OGlZE V n (from apology ) 
To plead in favour of a person or thine 
{Pope) 

A'POI-GGIjE 9 (rtroxoy^ ) Fable, story 
contrived lo Uaeh some niord truth {Locke) 

A PO'LOCtY s {apoloiita, Lat ) 

Deft nee excuse (7 2//o^90«) 

AlxniFCO'MFrHY ^ {uro,ffom,f.;i^s, 

ind/ixtl^w, to measure ) The art 
met uiiiig things at a distance 
APONLURO'bIS {aponeuroois, 
from a'vc, yrow, and vt jpov, a nerve ^ from an 
tnoutous supposition of the ancients, that »t 
w lb formed by the expansion of a nerve ) A 
icndinoiis expinsion 

^P(JN0GE^10N In botany, a genus of 
the clibs and order dodecindna tetragynia 
A mei it t om posed of scales , c ily xless , cormless , 
capsules from tliree to four seeded Four spe- 
cies, natives of India, or the Cape The white 
flowers of the i dibtaehyon (a Cape plant), are 
liiglib rraj:rant uid its bulbs are eaten roasted 
APO'PHAbIS s (J at owrttfafft; ) Afiguie 
bv which tlie orator seems to wave what he 
would jdainly iiiMnuate {Smith) 

Apt>PHA5is, in ancient law, the account 
given of estates at the exchange of them, called 
aniidosis 

APOPHI F'GMATICK a and 
) Draw mg aw ly phlegm 
At^OPHLL'GMfATICb (from and 
phfegm ) Errhines medicines winch 
promote the discharge of phlegm from Uie 
nostrils 

APOPHI F'GMATISM ^nd 

ua ) A meduine lo draw phlegm {Bacon) 
APOPHOREIA, presents made to the 
guests at ancient feasts 

APOPHI HLGM, a short, wise, and pithy 
saying Such is that of Cyrus He is unwor- 
thy to be a inagistr ite, who is not better tlvan 
his subjects ()r luatof Artaxerxes Mnemon^ 
when reduced to hunger by the loss of his bag- 
gage How much pleasure have I hithc^5fc^> 
Uved a stranger to’ Or that of Cato, Homuiea 
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liihil ^ei!fdo diitennt male agere Or, finally, 
that of Fettma leute 

APtFFMTHOliA (from avo^tipw, to le 
Afaal>ortion 

AFOFHYGE, in aixbftectnre, a concave 
pari br ring of a column, lym^ either ibove or 
bek>w the flat member Ongitmllv this was 
the teml fixed on the ixtreinitics of ivootkn 
to keen them from splUtiug 
AFCyPIii SIS In botany, a procc 
itSl^bnce from tlie tecepticle of mobsi s 

Afo PH y sis {apophysis^ innn ara 

tevwjo i, i ow ) In andtoni) , i prtici s ( r i bone, 
n apophysis of tlie frontal bone. See 
ATOP! t'Ci IC, Apople'cxical a Re- 
laUte to nn a|wpiex) 

APOPLE'aIA {apopled,ta, wk 9 t\>^ «, from 
aw4rX»je-Bw> strike or knotk dow lit*, i \ l 
persons, vihcn seized with this disc i c, fill 
down suddenly ) Apopltxv A sviddctt ibo- 
lition, m some degree, of the \ t»wcia of “^enst. 
abd motion, u ith stupor, and sometimes snor- 
ing, the respiration and motion of the heart 
remattling Cullen arranges if in the class 
neuroses, and order comata When it tikes 
place from a congestion of blood, it is termed 
apoplexia sanguines, and when then is in 
aoundance of serum, as m persons of a cold 
temperament^ apoplexia serosa, if it arist 
from water m the \entncles of the hnm, it is 
called apoplexia hydrocephalica, if from a 
woufid, ijioplexn traumatica, if from poisons, 
apoplexia \eneruti, if from the action ol suf- 
focating exhdlavions, apoplexia suflorati, if 
from pas<iions of the mind, apoplexia mcnl ilis , 
dnd vi'hen jointd with caulcpsy, apoplexia ta- 
mleptica 

APOPOMP 7 F, in anlitjuity, ctrtiin ch^s 
on 'ffvhich sacnficca wtn. olkrtd lo gods cillcd 
P^mjae 

AH>PSyCHI A , in aSlrolog\ , effl m 1 1 nre- 
tedded to be emitttd from the he i\t nly bodic 5, 
and fo which their infltn.ncc is ittnbutid 
aPORIA, in rhttoric, denotts a st R of 
dodbt or wavering, wherein the orator ippc us 
ifindetc rmitied whether to siv 1 thin^^ or not 
e Ploquir an sikam? Shall I fcptak out, or 
hold w tongue ? 

APdRlOW, orApORiMF, a pnA)lun dif- 
iiCuU to tesolvc, and w^hich has nevti b<-cn re- 
solved, though It be not, in itself, impossible 
fthb word IS dtriv».d from a-Tro^o , which signi- 
fies something very diflicult, and impracticable , 
heil^ fijrmtU from the pnvatne n md CT«fof, 
Such we conceive the quadiaturc of 
cTicte, the diiphcature of tlie cube , the 
tnsiection of an angle, &t When 1 cpicstion 
i/ifm proposed to any of the Greek philosophers, 
Bspectally of the sect of academists, if he rouhl 
a solution. His answer was, anopsM, q 
I ^ cannot se^hrough it 
APORRHCE' A ( from ano and ;*w» tojiow ) 
DdixtaiftiOu imasm from stagnant waters 

m rheibrl*, otherwise 
““61 ieucency, and sujjprcosj^n , a figure, by 
«ibj% person really spiaka M a thitig, at the 
tlikt he makes a shew as if he would 
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say nothing of ft The wOrd comes from «^6- 
eip^ifudi/, / ant ^tlenf 

APOSPHR^GISMA, in anf/qiiity, the fi- 
gurt, or impression, of a seal It was forbid 
among many of the ancients to have the image 
of God on tfu ir nngs and sctIs 

APOSTAblS, in physic, usually signifies 
thesamt with ibscess 

APO'SlAS\ 9 ) Departure from 

what a linn has professed It is most gene- 
nUy applied to a renuncntion of religion 
11 k prnmtnc eJmreh disimj-iu bid several 
kinds of apostasy Ihc hr t, of those who 
went over iutucly from C Ini tianity to Ju- 
daism the second, of those Avho mingled Ju- 
daism and Christ unity together the third, of 
those who (onqjlied so far with the Jews, \ 
lo eomrniinicitc with them ni man) of then 
nilawfiil pruticcs, wiiuoiiL imi iu<‘, i fonnl 
pioffssion of their religion tii" foui^h sort 
consisted of those, who ifter h uiug hi c 11 sonic 
time Christians, voluntarily rchpstd into pa- 
gan uin 

Tilt perversion of a Chnstnn to Judaism, 
pa^uiiiin, or other falst n ligion wis punisiuil 
by the emperors Constantins and Jiilnn with 
conhbcatiou of good , to which the cnpcroi® 
IhciKlosms ind Vdlentinnn added oipitil pu- 
nishment, in cise the apostate cndcuoureu to 
pervert others to the same iniquity A pu- 
iii‘<hiiKi)t too severe for any temporal laws to 
inflict ind vet the zeal ol our uircstors 1111- 

S irted It into tins countrv, for wt find l>y 
ricton, tint in his time apostates were to bt 
burnt to deith Doubtless the prcscnation of 
( hnsti imty , as a n ition il religion, is ib t act- 
ed fiom Its own intrinsic truth, of the utmost 
consc ju( lu c to the ci\ il slite vvhu h i single 
instance will sufficicnll/- demon trite Tlu 
hclid of a future suite of rew trds uid pinish- 
inciits, tlu ciKcrt lining jujt icVi ol llic moral 
ittubu c of the Supreme Iking, it d v firm 
per n oion that he supcnntci ds and vvil^ biully 
c iiujuioUc every action in hnm in lift (all 
V Inch lie cleiily revcikd in the doctrine*-, 
iiid fo^ibly iiiciilcaud by the prenpts, of onr 
savioui ( hrisl), these irc the *^1 ind foundation 
of all judienl oiths, whuh call God to witnc*> 
the truth of tho->e ficl, winch ptrhips mav 
be only I nown to him and the nirt\ Utestins: 
all moial cvidenc therefore, all confidence in 
human vtr eilv, mu t be weakened by apos- 
tasy, and overthrown bv total infidelilv 
Whcicfort ill \flronts to Chiistiamly, or en- 
deavours to depreciate its efhcocy, in those 
who have once professed it, arc highly deserv 
ing of censnn But yet the loss of life is i 
heavier pen lUy than tht ofttnee, taken in i 
civil light, deserves, and, taken in a spiritual 
light, our laws have no jurisdiction over it 
1^19 punishment, therefore, has long ago be- 
come obsolete , and the offence of apostisy wais 
f >r a long time the object only of the ecciesia**- 
tical courts, which corrected the oftender pro 
salute uumsB But about the close ot the last 
century, thte civil liberties to which we were 
then restored bung used dd & clokc of malS* 
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rjousness, an*l the ino$t horrid doctrines suh- 
MTsivt of ail religion being publicly avowed 
Ijotli in discoui'WJ and writing, it was thought 
ncceshary again for the civil power to inter- 
pose, by not admitting those miscreants to the 
privileges of society, who maintaimd such 
principles as destroyed all moral obligation 
To this end it was enacted by stitiitc g and 10 
W III c 32 U hat il any person ediuatcd in, 
or luMiig in idc profession ol, I he Clinstnii re- 
ligion, shall by writing, priutmg, leaching, or 
idvistd speaking, deny the Christian religion 
to be true, Oi the hoi) Scriptures to be ol di- 
i me authority, he sbill upon the first ollence 
be rtndend mcipible to hold iny oifice or 
place of trust, uid, for the secone, be ren- 
dered ineapabk of bringing iny action, or of 
being guT-rdi in, evecutor, leguce, or puich iser 
ol laml , and shall uMer three )eirs imprison- 
ment without bill lo give room hem ever 
for repentance, if within four months liter the 
first eonvielion, the elchngucnt will in open 
court publicly renounce his error, he dis- 
eh ir^tu lor that once iio n all disVoihtit 
APO'Sl AJh s {(if}o!itatay I at ) 

Oiif thit has f »rs ikcn Ins profession, one ihit 
his 1 ft Ins religion 

^P(JS1A lie \L a (froiTiflfpo ititc ) After 
the imnner of an ipo'-tate {^Sandu^) 

/Vj \P()Sr \ 1 JZh ( n {ium\ aposfait ) 
lo lor* il c OIK s profession oi religion i^Bcut ) 
APO^n^MA (opjs'ona, rtrccr''»i//.«, liom 
mp hi Kicdc ) I he term giv< ii by the ii - 
cents to abscesses iii teneral SeeAuscFss 
yoAPOSJI vJAlJt V n {Uon\ apfiUcme ) 
lo betome an apo teine , to swell and corrupt 
into iintter ( lunniJi) 

APOSII MA^ilON s i^rom apos(cmat( ) 
The tonn ition of an ipostcme (Omv) 

A pObl b lilORI bee DfcMON si ra- 
tion 

APO^* I LI , ftr -roT^os, one of the twelve eUs- 
nples of (csuj ( fill i, commissioned by him 
lo pleach his ^gOspel, nid proptit,alc it to all the 
piriseif ilie e nth I he word origiiiall) *,ia li- 
lies T p« Ison deltj ited or sent, from «7 ioc-ia^ v 
imtto, 1 1 winch sense it occurs in Heroilfjtus, 
'ind other pioliiie uithors Hence, in the 
?NCW les inunt, the term is applied to diveis 
sorts of deltgiltb, and to the twelve diseiples 
by vv n of eiinneiice 

Our bU«s d Lord scl cted twelve out of the 
number ol his discipkj to lie invested with the 
aposlkdiip Iheir n lines were Simon Peter, 
Andrew, Janies the greater, John, Phihp, 
Hirtholomew, 1 hoims, Matthi w, farties the 
less, Jude, siiniamiid Lebbeui or lluddeu , 
billion the C iimnite, 'uid Jidas Iscinot Of 
these, Simon, Andrew, Janus the gnater, and 
John, were lidiennep , and Mailhevv a publi- 
can, or receiver of the public rev emus of 
what probssion the rot were, we are not told 
m Scripture, though it is probable they were 
fiehermen 

T.lk?re ute various conjectures 1 “^ to llu reason 
of our Savienn s making rboiee of twelve ipos- 
tks Tin most probable IS, that it might I’e 
ut aliu$ioti to the twelve palriarchd^ as U\t 
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foim<Jc*f8 ctf th<?ir aoveral trite i 6r to 
twelve chief or rulers of those mbe$, 0 * 
which the body of the Jewish nation consjstdf. 
Tills opinion seems to be coante^aneed bj^ 
what our Saviour tells his apostles, that “ Wlieft 
the bon of man shall sit ill the throne of hirf 
glory, they also shall sit upon twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tubes of Israel ' 

bt Paul IS frequently called the y^ostlev hy^ 
w ly of eminence , and the apostle oi the Gen- 
tiles, by rcison his minutry was chiefly made 
i sc of lor the conversion of the Gentile worltl, 

IS til it of St Pen r was for the Jews, who is 
there fcirc stikd tlie apostle of the circimiCision 
Ihe seveiil ajio&tks ire usually represented 
With their rcsperlive badges or attributes bl 
Peter w ith the 1 c)s, bt Paul, with a sWOrd, 

St Andrew, with a cross or saltier, bt JaiT^ 
minor, with a fullers pole, St John, with A 
cup, and winged serpent flying from it, St 
lUuholomew, with a knife, St Philip, witR 
a loi ^ «.t ifl, whose upj>ci end is formed intd si 
cro a , St 1 homas, with a lance , bt MattheW;^ 
with i hatehet, St Matthiis, with a battle^ 
ax, bt James major, with a pilgrims 
and a gourd botle, bt bimon, with a savV^ 
\np St Jude with i club 

111 lx. poLllat on w IS also given to the ordC- 
lurv tiavelling ministers of the church Ihus 
St Pial, in the Lpistk to the Koinons, xvii 
7 <, Silute Andionicus and Jonia/ my 

kinsmen md fellow -prisoners, who are of note 
inion ti e apostle‘s 

A posi I b is used among die Jev\«i for a kind 
of othcer mcicntly ^ent into the several part<i 
md provinces in their jurisdiction, by way of 
V jsitor or e ommissar) , to see that the iaw^ were 
dul) observed, and to receive the momf!S col- 
lected for the reparation of the temple, and the 
tribute pav ibje to the Romans 
Ai OjTLE, in the Greek htnrgy, is p.Artic«- 
1 iilv used for a book containing cat epistles of 
St Pud, printed in the order wherein they are 
lo bt read in churches, through the course of 
the year 1 he Apostle of 1 iie days has also 
contained tlie other canonical epistles, the Acts 
of the Apostle* and the Revelations 

Apostle is also thought by many to bs>ve 
been the original name for bisViops, before the 
denomination biShop was ippropriated to their 
order 

Apostles crefd See Ceefd, apos* 

^^APO'STLLSHIP 5 (from Tbd 

ofhee or dignii) of an apostle {Locke) 

APOSlOa ICAT , A! osto'licR o. 
(from apo^fo! ck ) Del ccred or taught by tlie 
apostles {Hooker Drydtn) 

Apos I o I le a l f at h f ks is an ap]ielikit!o{| 
usually given to the writers of the first cetitury 
who employed tlreir pens m the canae , 
Cbnstianitv 

APObTtyi ICALI^Y ad (from ^posibtu 
cal ) In the manner of the apostles 

APOSTOLIC I, or Apostobics, was a 
name assumed b) three difleieut sects, on ac* 
count of their pretending to iititUtte the main 
net and praetitc of the apostles 
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AK»SK)LlGtrMj w a peculiar nzmt given 
to a song or hymn, anciently used in 

phn^rcb^ Vorsins understands it as spoken of 
the apQIll#* creed Suicer thmks this impos- 
iltal this creed was then unknown in 
ifen# iurches of the east 

APOSTOOLIAImS, a sect of the Menno- 
lkite9> which first sprung up in the year 1664, 
an^Aerived its n ime frOm A})ostool, one of the 
lll^flQnite in misters at Amsterdam They 
Concurred with them in doctrine, and idmuted 
to tbeir communion those only who [professed 
tobelieieall the sentiments whicli iie coii- 
tained in tlieir public confession of futh 
APObiHOPlIL, 111 thetdhe, a figure, 
whereby the oritor, in an extrsonha irv com- 
motion, turns hib discourse from the audience, 
and direct* it to some other person, present or 
absent, living or dead, or to inaiiiniate iMturc 
The word is formed of awo, ah,Jrom, and 
verio, to iunii Ihus Cucro, mhisontion 
for Milo, addresses himself to the greit patriots 
who had shed their blood for the public , and 
calls them to the defence of his client So the 
aame orator, in his first Catilmanan, directs 
himself to Jupiter the protector of the city md 
empire, and beseeches him to repel the parri- 
cide, &c 

The poems of Os«ian abound with beautiful 
instances of this figure 

** Weep on the rocks of roaring wiiuls, O 
maid of Inistore’ Bend thy fur heul OM,r tlit 
waves, thou fairer than the ghost of the hilU 
when U moves in a sunlKam at noon o\ti thi. 
silence of Morven ’ He is fallen ’ J h\ \outh 
18 loiv, pale beneath the sword of C uchullui’ 

AfOSTROPHE, or ApOSTROPHLS, ill 
g^mmar, also denotes a note or chancter 
placed over a letter, in lieu oi a vowel, to de- 
note that the vowd is eat ofl, and not tf he 

g rottOimced As ev n for even, ih* aneehc 

ost, for the angelic, &c Tlu affect ition ot 
Ibequent ajiostrophes, so usual amone, some 
late Puglish writers, is a great abuse In pro^c, 
ap0siro|>he8 are nidefennble, and tendtovitiatc 
the 1 inguage , their use m poetry is to reduce a 
ime to the proper measure 
CAPO'S I HOPHIZL V 0 To address by 
•n apostrophe 

AjWJTACriiriE, or \poTAcrici, an an- 
cient sect, who, afiecting to follow the ev ingc- 
tiedi OOuntels of poverty, and the cx tmples of 
the ^lostlcs, and p*- mime Christians, rc- 
xio^nded all their effects and possessifins The 
word IS formed from or ttjror^rrw, to 

tmomce 

APOTHE'CA from ) A 

•hop or repository where medicines are pre- 
liar^ or sold 

APCKTHECARY s (apotkecu* Lat are- 
|K>sitory ) One who practises the art of phar- 
;ipacv, or prepares and sells medtcincs There 
ire in tht^. profiSssion vatiousf degrees, as to 

a k)f*v and \ xteot Some do htlle more than 
e up mtdicmes, arccmhng to the presenp- 
the Dispensatory Teompited by the order 
<5# of phfsiclans, for their direct^ 

those of particular phystcians, be- 
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sjidet visituig their patients Others »w>t only 
pfC|>ai^ almost all kinds of mcrlicines, as well 

f alenical as chemical, but likewise deal m 
rugs, with all which they supply their bre- 
thren in trade, and so become a sort of whole- 
sale dealers, as well as apothecaries Others 
again, prattibC surgeiy, man midwifery, and 
many tunes even omciate as physvtiuis, espe- 
cially m the country, and oitcn become men 
of very large pnct*cc, and eminent m their 
way 

In liondon, llitv ire one of the cit) rompa- 
nits, and were first incorporated with the 
grocers m l6o6, in the reign of I mg James 1 
but not alone till 1 617 Ihcy hive a hall 
where there are two fine ebb intones, out ot 
which all the surgeons, chests arc supplied with 
rauhcircs for the use of ilie Ijimsh n u\ 

III the year 1712, the lOth of quern Anne, 
an act passed for re\ iving and comuiiung se- 
veral acts therein mcntioiucl, one whereof w is 
for exempting the apothecaries from str\in'> 
the offices of constables and sca\engcrs, an 
other parish and w ijrd olhccs, and from aer\ in 
iH>on tunes, which act w is made perpetu il in 
the yth )tar of king Creon el I he aixithe- 
ciries 111 England are obliged to niikc up their 
inedicincs According to the formulas presc*’ibed 
in the Dispen atoiy of the colit i»e of ph>si- 
ciins, and are under m obligition toba\e ine- 
dicineb there enumerated dlwi>s rtady in their 
shops, and tlieii bhops ire lublt to be visited 
by the censors of the colUge, who have it in 
their jx>wtr to destroy such mcdii incb as they 
judge iwit to be good 

Among the good regulations mule in Den- 
mark, tliat winch the apoil ecarits nt obliged 
to obsene is reckontd one of the best for no 
person t m h \\c leave to follow th it proftssion, 
unless ht be ipproved of by the colhgt of phv- 
«*(idns, md confirmed by the king himself 
1 hcie arc but two apolhee dries allowed lor the 
mv of ( openlngen, and but one in every 
othei considcrab’e low n 1 lie m igistrit* s, at- 
tended bv the doctois of ]>hv« e, visit their 
shops iiid drugs twue or thrue a year, and 
tbo«e drugs th U ire either stale or b’d arc seiz- 
ed, and publicly thrown ujion a dunghill 
without the city, and this i:. a stun upon tbs 
cUanveter of such apothecary, that is hardly 
ever wipul off 1 he price of all drugs is fixeil, 
so that one may, without ft it of l>eing impoi»cd 
upon, send even a child for any drug to an 
apothecary b shop, where nothing is sold but 
what IS very good, and at a reasonable prict 
All drugs are sold for reidv money, and yet the 
apothecaries ire obliged to register m a book 
what they sell, to whom, and by what phjsi- 
aan$ prescription so that there seldom hap- 
pens any accident by poison, either accident- 
ally, or with design , aud hf any such thing 
happens, it is easily found out, and quickly 
punished 

APOlFLFbMA, denotes generally an effect 
of some cansc Astrologers usie it for m-* 
fluences , ai'd thetr answers deduced from the 
stars, are called apotelesmata , the airt of astro- 
logy Itself being called apoteMmatica. 
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APCytHEOSlS^ »n aBUip»»tf > * Wdien ce- 
iWBony. whereby their emperw and great 
men were placed anidng toe gods It wa* one 
of the doctrines of I^thagoras, which he had 
borrowed from the Chaldees, tlmt virtuous 
persons, after their death, were raised into the 
order of the gods And hence the ancients 
deified all the inventors of things useful to 
mankind, and who had done any important 
sen ice to the commonwealth J menus pro-* 
posed to the Roman senate the a|30theosis of 
Jesus Christ, as is related by Eusebius, Tertul- 
lian, and St Chrysostom Juvenal rallying 
the frec^iient apotheoses, introduces pro i Atlas 
complain mg that he was ready Yo sink under 
the prodigious burthen of so many new gods as 
wert almost tvt ry <lay added to the heav ens 

Herodotus, lib iv gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies made use of in the apo- 
theosis of the Roman emperor Scrvius In 
general the apotheosis was subsequent to the 
death of the person dcihed, but Augustus, and 
even libcrius and Nero were dcihcd during 
then lives One^of the court poets of Augustus 
sp(.aks of his master s divinity in these terms 
— Presens divus habebitur 
Augustus adjectis Britannia 
Im peno 

APOl IltRAPIA, in ancient gymnistics, 
the fnetum or rubbing with oil, before and 
alter bub mg 

APOIIILRMUM, in ancient writers, a 
sauce prepared of v iiiegar, mustard, &c 

APOl'OME, ill mathematics, the remain- 
der or dilTerence between two lines or quanti- 
ties which irc only commensurable in power 
Such IS th( difkrcncc between 1 and ^^2, or 
the difference between the side of the scniare 
and Its (higonal The word is derived from 
avoTtfAVD), 1 cut off It IS used by Luchd, and 
a pretty full expl inaiion of such cpiantiues is 
given m the lOtn book of his Elements, where 
he distinguishes six kinds of apotomes, and 
shews how to find them all geometrically 

Apotome Pj?wo, is when the greater term 
IS rational, and the difference of the squares of 
the two is a square number, as the difference 

Apotome Secunda, is when the less number 
IS rational, and the square root of the differ- 
ence of the squares of the two terms, has to 
the greater term, a ratio expressible in num- 
ber*-, such is ^18 — 4, because the difference 
of the squares 18 and l6 is 2, and ^2 is to 
V * as 1 to ^ 9 or as 1 to 3 

Apotome Tettia^ is when b«th the terms are 
11 rational, and, as in second, the square 
root of the difference of their squares, has to 
the greater term, a rational ratio as 24 — 
for the difference of their squares 24 
•rnd 18 IS 0, and 4/6 is to v^24 as V 1 ^ a/ 4 
or as 1 to 2 

Apotome Quar/a, is when the greater term 
IS a rational number, and the square root of 
the difference of the squares of the two terms, 
has not a rational ratio to it as 4 — ^ J, where 
the difference of the squares 16 and 3 is 13, 
a/ 13 has DOt % latio ui {iiunbers to 4 
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rational nuinbeCf and the square root of tpt 
difference of the tquam of the two, has ma* , 
rational ratio to the greater aa 

where the difference of die squares 6 and 4 is 
2, and jy/ 2 io 6 ox \ to ^3 or 1 to ^ 3 
IS not a rational ratio 

Apotome Sexta, is where both terms are ir- 
rational, and the square root of the difference 
of their squares has not a rational ratio to the 
greater as 6 — ^2 , where the difteftnce 
of the squares 6 and 2 is 4, and 4 to >x/6 or 
2 to ^ 6, IS not a rational ratio 

Apoi ome, in music, that portion of a tone- 
major which remains after deducting from it 
m interval less, by a comma, than a Hemitone- 
iinjor Fhe ancients cali^ other intervals 
albo by thib name The little interval which 
Knneau terms the inharmonic quarter of* a 
tone, they knew by the appellation of apotOme 
major And a certain interval still less than 
this they denominated apotome minor The 
former of these inlerv ils was expressed by the 
ratio }|| the latter by 

The doctrine of apotoniee, in 1 ncs, as deli- 
vered by I uchd in the tenth book, is a very 
curious subject, and has always been much ad- 
mired ind cultivated by all mathematiciana 
who have rightly understood this part of the 
Elements, and therefore Peter liamus has 
greatly exposed his judgment by censuring that 
book And the first algebraical* writers m 
Europe commonly employed a considerable 
portion of their works on an algebraical expo- 
sition of that book, which led them to the 
doctrine of surd quantities , as Lucas de Bur- 
go, Cardan, Tartalea, Stifehus, Peletanns, &r* 
&c See also Pappus, lib 4, prop 3, and the 
intioduclion to hb 7, and Dr Walhss Al- 
gebra, p 100 Huttons Math Diet 

A POZEM {apozemOf from ecta’a— 

('flu, to toil ) A decoction 

/b APPA'L V a iappaitr. Ft) To fright, 
to depress (^Clarendon) 

APPA'LEMENT s (from appal > De- 
pression , impression of fear iMacon) 
ATPANAGE s {appanagium, low Lat > 
Lands set ^art for the maintenance of >ounger 
children (^Swift) 

APPARAI ion, in astronomy, is applied 
to a stAT or other luminary, on its becoming 
visible, after it had been hid, or in a state ojt 
occultation 

APPARA'TUS s (F^tin ) Tools, furni- 
ture, cqum^e, show {Pope) 

APPA'REL s {apparetl, Fr ) 1 Dress $ 

vesture {Shahspeare) 2 External habiliment* 
{Tatler) ^ 

ToAppa'rel V n (from the noun )r K 
To dress, to clothe 2 To cover or 

deck {Bentley) 

APPA'RFNT a {appareni^Fx) I Plains 
indubitable {Booker) 2 beeming, not real 
{Ilede) 3 Visible, not secret (Atterhury) 

4 Open, evident {Shakspeart) 5 Certain; 
no^jresumptive {Shakspeare) 

lite api^nt stale of things (m the third 
sense of the word) w freq^uently very different 

a 
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im'n iheir re|il slate, eil3 vr ^ (o di&taucc, fi- 

, ^ppure^t vortjiwctton of the planets, is when 
a ri^Jt hne» snpjwsal to be drawn through 
their pabsts through the eye of the 

a|)cctatnr, and not through the centre of the 
eatlh-^Aiid, in goner'll, the am>aTent coii- 
jjunction of aii\ objects, ib when they appear or 
placed 111 the same right line witli the eyo 
Apparent Dtarntter of in object, is not the 
tOhl length of tint dianiotcr, but the angle 
which It bubicnds at the tye, or under which 
it appear^ Hiib angle duxunishes as the dis- 
tant incroises, so that a small object at a 
distinoc may have the same apparent 
diamtterasa muon larger objoct it a greater 
4iBtaric& provided they subund the same or 
equal angles at the eve If tho objects are pa- 
fallel to each other, their real diamelers ire, in 
this case, orofiortionai to their distances The 
apparent eftameter also \ anes \\ ith the position 
of the object, and of equal objects at equal 
distances, those which stand m a position most 
nearly perpendicular to the line of their direc- 
tion from file observer, will appear to have the 
greatest diameter our idea of the apparent 
magnitude generally varying nearly as tlie optic 
ande 

But although the optic angle be the usual or 
sensible measure of the apparent iiiagniludc of 
an object, yet habit, and tlie frequent exjitn- 
ence of lootnig at distant objects, by which we 
know that tht-y are larger than they appear, 
has so far prevailed upon the imagination and 
judgment, as to cause this too to haie some 
share in our esuniatinn of apparent magni- 
tudes, so that these will be judgul to be more 
than in the raho of the optic angles See Ap- 
rARBHT MAGN1 rUDF 
Apparent Di$tunce See Distance 
^pan nt AUUudt of celestial ohjertb is ef- 
fect^ chiiily by llEtaACi loN and Paral- 
I.AX , and that of krrcstnal objects by refrac- 
tion ’5ec those words 

Apparent Ftgun^ is the iiguFe or shape 
which an object appears under w hen viewed 
art i distance, and is often very different from 
lae true figure I^or a straight line, \ ewed at 
a distance, uia) ippear but as a poirt , a snr- 
jfice, fts a Ime, and a solid, as a sun ice Also 
may appear of diflcrent magmlud««, and 
9 prface ukI ^ohd of difierem figures, ac 
cording to thtir situation with rtspi ct to the 
ey^ jftiis, the arch of a circle mav appear a 
stra^ht line, a square, a tiapeziom, or even a 
irji^nglc, a circle, an ellipsis, angular magm- 
mund , and a sphere, a tirck Also all 
plytets have a tendency to roundness and 
l^oodmesa, or t^pear less angular, as their 
IS greater for, as the distance is m- 
^leased, the amallet angles and aspen ties first 
hysspMendiiig a less angle than one 
Mlnwtet after these, the next laegt r disapjDear, 

V ^ rtaeon , and so o» conunuaily, as 

^ aistaiiLe IS more and aaore tficceasedf the 
'‘cMeemmg snU more md mote loiund and 
ho, a trtanglc^ or souare, ^aft a great 
only as a tomd speck, and 


the edge of the moon appcM round to the e>e, 
notwttii8tandii:m hiils and valleys on hef 
surface And hence it is ako, that near ol>- 
jects, as a range of la«nps^ and such like, seen 
at k great distance, appear to be contiguous, 
and to form one uniform continued magnitude by 
the inUrivals between them disappearing, from 
tire smalluess of the angles subtended by them 

Apparent Motion^ is either that motion 
which we perceive in a distant body that 
moves, the eye at the same time being CiiIkf in 
motion or at rest, or that motion which an 
object at rest seems to have, while tlie eye it- 
self only IS m motion 

The motions of bodies at a great distance, 
though really moving equally, or passing ov er 
equal s}>accs in equal times, may apjicar to be 
very unequal and irregular to the eye, which 
1 an only judge of them by the mutation of the 
angle at the eye And motions, to be equally 
Msiblt, or apjvear equal, must be directly pro- 
portional to the distances of the objects mov- 
ing Again, very swift motions, as those of 
the luminaries, may not ap|Kat to be any mo- 
tions at all, but like that of the hour-liand of a 
clock, cm account of the great distance of the 
objects and this will always hippen, when 
the space actually passed over m one second of 
time, IS less than aliout the 14000th part of its 
distance from the eye, fiir the hour hand of a 
clock, and the stars about the earth, move at 
the rate of 15 seconds of a degree in one second 
of tune, which is only the 137^1 part of the 
radius or distance from the eye On the other 
Hand, it is possible for the motion of a body to 
be so swift, as not In appear any motion it ill , 
as when through tlie whole sj^ace it describe* 
there constantly appears a continued surface or 
solid as It were generated by the motion of the 
object, like as when any thing is whirled very 
swiftly round, describing a iing, Ac 

Also, the more oblique tlie eye is to the line 
which a distant body moves lo, the more will 
the apparent motion difller from the true one 
So, if a body revolve with an equable motion 
in the circumference of the circle ABCD, &c 
and the eye be at E in the plane of the circle, 
(fig 3 pi 5 ) as the body moves from A to B 
and C, It seems to move slower and slower 
dong the line AI K, itll when the body ar- 
rives at C, It appears at rest at K, then while 
It really moves from C by D to P, it appears 
to move quicker and quicRer from K by L to 
A, wliere its motion is quickest of all, ^fttr 
this It appears to move slower and slower from 
A to N while the body moves from F to H 
there becoming stationary again, it appears to 
return from N to A in the straight line, while 
It really moves from H I to Am the circle 
And thus It appears to move in the line KN 
by a motion cohtiiroally varying between the 
least, or nothing, at the exti ernes K and N, 
and the greatest of all at the middle point A 
Or, if the motion be referred to the concave 
side of tlic circle, instead of the line the 

S ancea will be the same All this is ma- 
^ /efisrable to the aiotiofii, stotibos> retto^ 
gradaHoivs, of tiie pkmets. 
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If art eye mrtve dirteetly forwards in orte df- 
itettion, any rtiAotc ofiject at rest wifZ appear 
to move m a parallel line the contraiy way 
But if the object move the same way and with 
equal velocity, it will seem to be at rest If it 
move the same way with less velocity, it will 
appear to move backwards with the difierence 
oi the velocities if it mote with greater velo- 
city, It will appear to move forwards with the 
difference of the velocities And whert the 
object has a real motion contrary to that of the 
e>e. It appears to move backwards with the 
sum of the velocities The truth of dl this is 
exi>ericnctd by persons in i boat moving on 
water, or m a itiov ing carnage, making obs^rv 
ations on distant objects in motion, or at 
rest 

On the subject of this article, sec O Grego- 
ry s Astron ch IX 

Apparent Place of sn object, in optics, is 
that in which it appears, when seen in or 
through g1 iss, water, or other reflecting, or 
rcfrictihg media In most cases it differs much 
Irom the true place 

Apparent Slatiotij m astronomy, the posi- 
tion or ap])t''r'ince of a planet, or comet, in the 
8 line point of the zodne for several d \js 
If the earth were in the centre oi the orbits 
of the planets, their motions would alwajs he 
found iieirly regular, and we «lionld never ob- 
serve either stations or relrogriditious But 
sinet the situation of an observer on the earth 
IS far from the centre of thtir orbits, they do 
not alw lys ajijiear to go forw \rds, or in conse- 
<]^ueni! 1 but they seem to st md still for a 
time, ifui which their motions btcoiiie retio- 
gradt, or in antecedeiitia Supposing the earth 
and planets to move in concentric circles m the 
s&mc plane, the problem rtspecling their sta- 
tions would admit of any easy solution, as will 
appear from the iollowing considerations 
Let r (hg 4 pi 5 ) be the sun in the cen- 
tre of the orbits, and let the planets l>e found 
in the i)Oints B and H of the circumferences 
when the oni ippears stitionary to the other 
Draw C B and C H, and letting fall the per- 
iicudicular CM upon BH, produced if need 
he, let HP lie drawn through the point H 
parallel thereto, meeting the radius CB m P, 
from wdiich point, as also from the point O, 
let PR and OQ be drawn parallel to the line 
BH , which being done, since the right line 
hh conrtectingthe extremities of the infinitely 
small arches Bii, HA, described by the planets 
in tlie same time, is parallel to BH, the small 
right lines Ifi and A drawn through h and A, 
will he parallel to MC, and eq^l to each 
other and besides, because the triangles BAA, 
CBM, and COQ are similar, it will be BA 
CO OQ, and the similar ttiartgles HA* 
and HCMjgive A^or A/5 HA HM or PR 
HG Of OCf, therefore, ex txmio perturbaie, 
BA HA PR OQ Now tne small arches 
B A, I! A described in the same time, are as the 
velocities with which they are run over, diere- 

56 ^ qnotsent of 

the vdocHy of this pbmet B divided by that of 


thepbnei H* honce, patting this rat/d 
velocities as i to n, it is only neccsSdtf id dS* 
vide the radius OC m P, so that the parf f'C! 
may be to the whole OC, as 1 to w, and M- 
steeling the remainder BP in S, from this Cen- 
tre with the distance $P, or SB, let the circle 
BHP be described, it will cut the inferior orbit 
OY ih the desired point H 
The angles m the tnangle BCH may be 
easily found by plane trigonometry , for, be- 
cause the radii BC, OC, are given, a part 
OO 

thereof — , which is PC, will be given, and 

ft rtYir 

conserjuently PB, and its half bP ot SH 
therefort, in the triangh SClI there are given 

three sides, namely, SC = , SH or SP 

ttf; p/ 51 

= — , and ( H =OC, whence, we may 

rcidily find SCH, and CSH, Or its half CBH, 
from which may dso be found the tliUd CHB, 
or Its supplement ( HM to two right angles 
See also Statiowary 

APPARENTLY ad (from apparent') 
Evidently, openly {Tillotson) 

APPARI 1 ION (C ircle of perpetual) See 

IRCLE OF PEKPFTUAL APPARlltONf 

Ai p A R I T I o N , m a gout ral «Lnse, denotes 
simply the ippcardiue ol a thing In a more 
luTiitcd sense, it is used for a spectre ot ghost 
— ‘Several instances of apparitions occur in the 
Bible, that of Samuel, raised by the Witch of 
Eiidor, has occisioned great disputes 

Mr Andrew Bixtcr, tn his E^ssay on the 
Phjenomcnon of Dreaming, recurs to the prin- 
ciple “ that our dreams are prompted by sepa- 
rate immaterial beings, in order to account 
for ajiparitions If the power of such beings 
be unrestrained, this author maintains that it 
will equally possess the fancy with delusive 
scenes without waitiriq; for the occasion of 
sleep to introduce them, and intrude them 
forcibly upon the organ amidst the action of 
external objccls hor it requires but a ^eater 
degree of the sime power to make d^usoty 
impressions upon the sensory, while real ex- 
tirnal objects are making true impressions up- 
on It, than It would require to make the same 
impressions while no other impression from 
external objects is made upon it at the same 
time Ml Baxter cites the apparition which 
was presented to Brutus before he came over 
from Asia, and again the night before the bat- 
tle of Phihppi , uic noise as of one entering 
into his tent which he heard, and the words 
spoken, “ I am, O Brutus, thy evil gemus, 
but thou shall see me again near Phihppi ** 
— The case of Dion, related % Hniaren, is 
alleged to the same pnrjiose he was sitting in 
the porch of his own house m a thoughtful and 
mmtatmg attitude, when the spectre appeared 
to him , and this hap|>ened while the assassins 
were contrivang his death, a little before he 
was cruelly murdered No men in antiquity 
could be less liable to the suspicion of weak- 
ness and credulity than Brutus and Pion, and 
therefore, according to Mr Baxter, the terror 
they experienced must hove prbe^ded frtki 

2 
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fhe power of some sii|>enor being Upon tlie 
ivboie he thinks that aUhough or 

a feat of spirits^ hath been much abused by 
i^ain or weak people, and carried to an ex- 
tmmfc by crafty and designing men, 

the most rigorous philosophy Will not justify 
Its being enSrely rejected It is true, he adds, 
slo evil can happen to us in Ooifs world, but 
by our own fault, but that subordinate ^ings 
stte never permitted or coninnsbioned to be the 
ministers of his will, is a bard point to^ be 
proved See tlie Essay abovementioned in tins 
syeiy acute author’s Xnqmiy into the Nature of 
the Human Soul, vol ii 

AIPPARITOR, among the Homans, a ge- 
neral term to comprehend afl attendants of 
jpidges and magistrates appointed to re^en e and 
execute their orders Apparitor, in England, 
iB a messenger that serves the process of a spi- 
ritual court. Of a beadle in a university wno 
Carnes the mace , 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one 
hand extended, with the full palm appearing, 
and the thumb and hngers at full length 
7bAPPA^ V a (ttpptfyer, old rr ) lo 
satisfy, to content obsolete 

To APPE'ACH V a 1 To accuse, to 
inform against {Bacon) 2 lo censure, to 
reproach {Dr^m) 

APPE'AC^IHMENX s An information 
made against a person , an accusation 
APICAL, in law, the ^emo^ il of a cause 
from an inferior to a superior court or judge, 
when a person thinks himself iggrici ed oy Hie 
sentence of the inferior judge Apjieals he 
jfirom all the ordinary couits of justice to the 
House of Lords In ecclesiastical case^, if an 
appeal is brought before a bishop, it may be 
removed to the urohbishop , if before in arch- 
deacon, to the court of arches, and thcncc to 
the ar^hishop and from the archbishops 
court to the king in ch inccr) 

Appeal, in common law, denotes an accuso- 
tion by a private subject against another for 
some heinous crime, dunanding punishment 
iMa account of the particular injuiy suffered, 
Father tlian for the offence apinst the public 
—This private process, for the punisliment of 
l^ublic crimes, had probably its original in 
‘imae tunes, w hen a private pecuniar^ satisfac- 
tion, called a wercgild, w as constantly paid to 
the party imured, or his relations, to expiate 
enormous onences But the only appe ds now 
in force fof things done within me r€alm> are 
ap^ieals^f felony and mayhem 
An ia^pfieal of felony may lie brought for 
crimes committed eidier against the partus 
themsdve^ or their relations Tlie crimes 
against the parties themselves are larceny, rape, 
imd arson And for these, as well as for inay- 
bem« the persons robbed^ ravished, nuuned, 
pL Whose houses ate burpt, may ulistinite this 
^yate pnSeesH The only crime against one's 
|idlahou> for which an apjaeal can be broi^ht, 
jh tbid of kiUbe him, by either murder or 
Bht this cannot be brought by 

a fdWwii but onty by the wife for the 
rf or by the ieir-male for 


the death of his ancestor , which heirship wa< 
also confined by an ordmance of Henry 1 tcv 
the four nearest degrees of blood It is given 
to the wife on account of the loss of her hus- 
band , tlierefore, if she marry again, before or 
pending her appeal, it is lost and gone , or, if 
she many after judgment, she shall not de- 
mand execution llie heir^ as was said, must 
also lie heir-male, and such a one as was the 
next heir Iw the course of the common law at 
the time of the killing of the ancestor But 
this rule has thieo exceptions 1 If the per- 
son killed leav ts an innocent wife, she only, 
and not the heir, shall have the anpeal 2 If 
there be no w ife, and the heir dc accused ot 
the murder, the person, who next to him 
would have been heir-male, shall bring the 
apjjcal 3 If the wife kill her husband, the 
heir may appeal her of the duith And, by 
the statute of Gloucester, 6 Ed I c 0 all 
dppe ils of death be sued witlun a yeai 
and a c! \y after the completion of iht ft lony by 
the death ot the j>irtv, which seems to be only 
dcchntory of iul old common law 

These ipjicils imv he biought pretious to 
am mcUttiiKiit md iflhcappcllecbcacquii- 
tctf ihciton, hccmnotrlH iltcrwards indicted 
for the saint cfirtncc hor more on the subject 
of appi il, the reulcr may consult that article 
in Tomlina s cdaion ol Jacob s Law Dictiou- 
dn 

7 ft APPE' A R V n {nppauo, I atm ) 1 

To be in ht to lx visihlc (Prior) Q To 
liecoinc visible as i spirit (Aefs) 3 lo stand 
in tlu ptesence of another, generally of some 
superiour (Psalms) 4 lo be the object of 
observation (Psalms) o To exhibit one s self 
before a court (Shak ) b To be made clear 
by evidence ( Spe/ivcT) 7 To stem, in opno- 
sitjon to uality (Sidney) 8 To be plain be- 
yond dispute (Ailuthnoi) 

APPL'ARAKCE * (Crom To appear ) 1 

Iheactof coming into sight 2 Ihe thing 
seen 3 Phacnomcnon, any thing visible 
(Glanv ) 4 Semblance, not reality (Ury ) 

5 Outside, show (J7ft/;^^/*A) C Entry into a 
place or company (Addison) 7 Apparition , 
81 pernatural visibility (Add ) 8 Exhibition 

of the person to a court (Shah ) Q Open 
circumstance of a case (Swift) U) Presence 
mien (Addison) 1 1 Probabilit) , hkcUiiood 
(Bacon) 

APPE'ARER s (from To appear ) Tlic 
person that appears (Brmm) 

APPE'ASABLE a (from appease ) That 
may be pacified , reconcileable 

APPF'ASABLENESS s (fiom appease ) 
Reconci Icableness 

7ftAPPL'ASE V a (appatsertFr) 1 To 
auiet, to put in a state of peace 2 To paci- 
fy, to reconcile (Milton) 

APPE'AbEMENT s (from appease ) A 
state op peace (Hayward) 

APPE'ASER s (from appease ) He that 
paciHes he that quiets disturbances 
APPET-LANT $ (appello^ Lat to call ) 

1 A chall^ger (Sfmk ) S One that appeaL 
from a lower to a higher power {Ayhffe) 
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APPELLANTS, in church history, an ap- 
ipeHition given to such of the catholic clergy as 
appeal from the consUtuttun Unigetutus to a 
general council 

APPELLATE s iappellatus, Lat ) The 
person appealed against {Ayhffe) 

APPELLAOTON V {appdlatio, Latin ) 
Name, word by which any thing is called 
i^Uroum) 

APPELLATIVE NAMES, m grammar, 
m contradistinction to proper names, arc such 
as stind for universal ideas, or a wliole rank of 
beings, whether general or «pccjal Thus fish, 
Lird, man, city, ri\ cr, are common or appella- 
live naines, and so <ire trout, e<I, lobster, for 
they all igrcc to m uiy individuals, and some lo 
anany spt c ics 

APPP'LI ATIVELY ad {Uom appeHa- 
tiv€ ) Accoiding to the manner ot nouns ap- 
pcllatix c 

APPE'I LATORY a (from appeal ) That 
contains an amjcal 

APPLT I-EP s One who is apjiealed 
against, and accused 

To APPE'ND 0 n (appendo, I at ) 1 

To hang any thing upon another 2 I o add 
to something as an accessory part 

APPE'NDAGE s (French ) Something 
added to mother thing, vvitliout bciiio neces- 
sary to its esscnri i lai/hr) 

APPE'NDANr a (hr) 1 Hinging to 
something else 2 Belong ng to , annexed 
{Rogers) 

Appf'ndant if That which belongs to 
another thing {Grew) 

To A^jPPE'N DILATE r a (opprwdo, L it ) 
To add to another thing {Hate) 

APPENDICA^nON s (fiom appmdi- 

x:aU ) Adiunct, appendage, annexion (J/o/c) 

APPENDPCULA CA^Ci VERM IFOR- 
IMIS A vermicular process, about four niches 
in length, and the size of a goose quill, which 
hangs to the mtesunum c«ccum of the human 
body 

APPENDICULiE EPlPLOICiE Ap- 
pendices coll adiposae The small impend ices 
of the colon and rectum, which ire filled with 
adiixise substance See Intestines 

APPE NDPCULATE, AppENOicLFD.or 
Append A CbD {appindiculatn^ ) Rameutis 
foliaceis ad basin 1 Ins term in botanv is ap- 

{ ilied to a petiole, when it has a small leaf or 
eaves at the base 

APPF'NDIX s Appendices, plural 
<Lat ) 1 bomethmg appended or added {Shi- 
hng fleet) 2 An adjunct or concomitant 
( ff iitts) 

The term is chicflv used in matters of litera- 
ture, for an additional discourse, pi iced at the 
end of any piece, or writing, to explain or 
prosecute something there left deficient, or to 
draw conclusions therefrom — lu which sense 
the word coincides with supplement 

APPFNINES, a great chain of mountains 
which almost divide Italy into two^ual parts, 
running through the whole country, from Sa- 
vona. m Geneva, to the southern extremity of 
the Inngdoin of Naples 


APPEN2£L> the capital of a eftHtoH tif 
the same name m Switzerland It 
into twelve communities, six of which are 
Roman Cathdliea, and ux Protestants Xiat 
47 21 N Lon 9 31 E 
APPERCjBPTION, ot Adppr«ceptiok« 
a term used by the Leibinteiaus for conscious- 
oiess 

To APPERTAIN v n {appartenir^ Fr ) 

1 To belong to as of n^t {naletgh) 2 To 
belong to b\ nature (Bacon) 

' AroERTA'INMENT ? (from opper/otn) 
That which belongs to any rank or dignity 
(SAahpea? e) 

APPE'RTENANCF s {apparienance, 
Fr) That which belongs to onotlier thing 

{B?OW9t) 

APPE*'RTrNENT a (from To appertam) 
Belonging , rJating {Shakspeare) 

ATT^ETENCE, A^ppeiency s (up- 
pelentiay Lat ) C arnal desire {Milton) 
APPETIBPlirY if (from appehble } 
The quality of being desinhle {Bramhall) 
A'rPEiIBl F a {^appitibiliSy Lat) De- 
sirable , that may be the object of appetite 
{Biamhall) 

APPI riTE, in a general sense, the desire 
of enjoving some object, supposed to be con- 
di uve to our hippinessAt When this inchna<i» 
tjon is guidid bv reason, and proportioned to 
the inliiiisic xaluc ol the object, nfis called ra-» 
tional appetite , as on the other hand, it la 
denominated sensitive appetite, when we hive 
only a blind propensity to a thing, without 
determinate lueas of ute good qualities for 
which w e desire it 

Appetites are passions directed to general 
objects, in contra-distinction to passions di- 
rected to particular objects, which retain their 
proper name Thus we say, an appetite for 
fame, for glory, for conquest, for nchts , but 
we say the passion of love, of gratitude, of en- 
vy, &c Appetite may be distingmshed 
from passion, since the latter has no existence 
till a proper object be presented , whereas the 
former exists first, and then is directed to an 
ob|ecl 

Appetite, m medicine, a certain uneasy 
sensation excited in the stomach by the catla 
of hunger An excessive appetite has been 
called by physicians bulimy or fames canina , 
a defect or loss of it, anorexy , and that after 
things improper for food, pica 
APPCTFnON s {appeiiito, Lat ) Desire 
{Hammond') 

A'PPETlTIVr a That does desire (jBrale) 
APPTAN WAY, a road reaching from 
Rome, through Capua, to Brundusium , be- 
ing neaily TW) miles long This way was 
paved by Appius C laiidius 

APPLA'UD V a (nppkiin^o, Lat ) 1 
To praise by clapping the hands iShakspeare) 

2 To praise in general {Pope) 
APPLA'UDFR s (from applaud) Ho 

that prat St 3 or commends {GlanvtUe) 

APPLAUSh s {applausus, lit ) Ap- 
probation loiid I V expressed, praise It origi- 
nally denoted that kind of approbation wluch 
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by clappmc the bandit still 
l^mused in ilieatl^s Applause^ in antiquity, 
Irom at^clamation, as the latter was 
micu}|^ and performed w^tb the voice, t{ie 
fbnper with the hands Among the Ho- 
applause was an artificial musical kind 
notse, made by the audience or spectators, 
to eiqiress their satisfaction There were 
jp^ies of applause, denominated from 
the'difierent noises made m them, viz bom- 
DUS, imbrices, and testss , the first a confused 
'dip, made either by the hands or the mouth , 
ibe second and third, by beating on a sort of 
toUndmg vessels placed in the theatres for this 
purpose Persons were instructed to give ap- 
plause with skill , and there were even mas- 
ters who profess^ to leach the art At the 
end of the play, a loud peal of applause was 
eii:pected, and e\ cn asked of the audience, cither 
by the chorus or the person who spoke last 
APPJjU See PyRis 
Appis, ./idam*6 bee Citrus 
APP tE, B/ad See Cactus 
ApPhPy Cktsiard SccAnnona 
A pPt^E, Love See SoLANUM 
APFLf:, Afcd bee Solan UM 
Apple, MtiieBaUam bee Momordica 
Apple, 3fay See Podoi iiyllpm 
Apple, Pine SeeBROMELiA 
ApvhP., Purple SccAnmona 
Apple, Soap SeeSAPiKPus 
Afpi^n, Sour SeeAuNONA 
Apple, <S'/cr See Chrysofhyllum 
Apple, Sugar SeeAMNONA 
Apple, Sweet See A^tnoka 
Apple, Thorn See Datura 
Apple, fyiater See An non a 
AP t^lLEBY, the county town of V\^cstinore 
land;, having a good corn market on Mondays 
XrI 54® 34^N Long 2® 34'’W This town 
Cpr^na 1300 inhabitants 

AJ^LI^ABIjE a (from apply ) That 
inay lie applied* applicable iSoutlO 

APPIil'ANcL s (from apply ) The act 
^ apuKiug, the thing applied f^Snah spear e) 
AWH'CABIUTY 5 ifro^ applicable} 
The quahw of being fit to be applied (Dighv) 
ATPLlCABi E a (from apply ) Tnat 
idly be applied, as properly xeUtmg to some- 
tlimflc<i>rtfdcn) 

AWWCABLENPSS s (from apphea- 
hle\ l^nea^ to be applied {Boyle) 
AWLICABLY ad {irom apphcMe) In 
f ueb a munuor as that it may be properly ap- 
plied^ 

AJ^LICATE, Appltcata, OaniNA te 

A ^ P Lie ATE, m ^ “ 

to a <^rve, and btatoted by its diameter Ihis 
IS otherwise called an ORUiNATE,which see 
Applicate evaiber beeCoucEETE 
, application I {from an^dy ) I The 
«4| any ihtqg to anoU»pr^ 2 1 he 

tbui|r applied 3 The act of ^“3^ 

4 The c^uploymem of 
nitons for a m\em end (loche) 5 Intensc- 
pMof ibnught} close study Ac) 6 Au 
irpUou ha mm particuhr afiair {Addiwn) 

, Jt case or position {ftvg ) 
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Some of these senses of the word are en- 
larged upon m the next succeeding articles 
Application, the act of applying one 
thing to another, either by bringing them 
nearer together, as m measuring a longer space 
by the apphcation of a less , or, by shewing 
the use that is made of one thing m perfecting 
another, as of the cycloid in improving the 
doctrine of pendulums 

Application, m geometiy, is used either 
for division, for applying one quantity to an- 
other, whose areas, 6ut not figures, shall be 
the same, or, for transferring a given line 
into a circle, or other figure, so that its end 
shall be in the perimeter of the figure 

Application of one science to another, 
is the use made of the principles of the one in 
perfecting the other as in the application of 
algebra and geometry to mechanics, of me- 
chanic'. to geometry , of geometry and astro- 
nomy to geography , of geometry and algebra 
to natiiral philosophy Instances of these Tp- 
plications will often occur in this work We 
may here mention the 

Appltcalton of algebra to geometry, '^hich 
is of two kinds, that which regards the pi me, 
or common geometry, and that which re- 
spects the geometry of curves In these ap- 
inications a line whether known or unknown, 
may be rc}>resentcd by a single letter a rectan- 
gle by the product of the two letters represent- 
ing Its sidis , and a rectangular parallelopiped 
by the product of three letters , two of which 
represent the sides of any of its rectangular 
bases, ind the third the altitude, 

These arc the most simple expressions of 
geometrical magnitudes , and any otltor which 
has a known proiiortion to them, may in like 
manner be expressed algebraically Con- 
versely, the geometrical magnitude^, repre- 
sents! by such algebraical quantities, may lie 
found , only the algebraical dimensions above 
the third, not h ivmg any corresponding gco- 
metricil dimensions, must be expressed by 
proportionals 

The opposite position of straight lines m^y 
be expressed bj the signs and — 

Thus, let a point A b< given in the lino 

^ A M P b" 

AP, any si^ment AP taken to the right hand 
being considered as a positive, a segment Ap 
to the left IS p^-operly represented by a nega- 
tive quantlt^ If a ai^ h rLpresent two hne«», 
and if, upon the line AB from the point A , 
AP be taken towards the right equal to a, it 
may be expressed by a, thtn PJVI taken to 
the left ami equal to h, will be properly repre- 
sented by — If for AM is equal to a^b If 
a tlien M will fajl upon A, and 
By the same notation, it b is greater than a, 
M w ill fall to the left of A , and in this case, 
if 2a ^ b, and if Pp be taken equal to f , 
then ^ a will represent Ap, wlncli is 

equal to a, and situated tp the kft of A 
In the aolutmn of geometrical problems by 
means of algebra, the following remarks may 
be advantageously attended to Com|>Lfc lo- 
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father tlie ^uant«tie» coiicerned m the pro- 
bleixi, and iiaaking dd&rence between the 
Jknown and unknown ^uantities^ eonsiuler 
how they depend uppn^ nr are related to, one 
another, tltat we ntay perceive what quan- 
tities, if they are jasson^edy will, by proceeding 
j^nthetieally^ give the rest, and that m tlie 
aimpjlest manner Ajid m this ccjycnparison, 
the geoxnetneal figure is to be feigned and 
constructed at random^ as if all the paris were 
actually known or given, and any other lines 
drawn that may appiar to conduce to the 
easier and simpler solution of the problem 
Slaving considered the method of computation, 
and drawn out the scheme, names are then tp 
be given to the qiwntitits entering into the 
computation, that is, to some few of them, 
both known and unknown, from which the 
rest may most naturally and simply be derived 
jor expressed, by means of the geometrical 
projiertiei, oi figures, till an equ ition lu ob 
tamed by which the value of the unknown 
quantity may be derived by the ordinarj me- 
tnods of reduction of equations, when only 
one unknown qumtity is in the not ition , or 
till as many equations are obtained as tncic 
arc ntikncm n letters in the notation 

For example, sup|xise it were required to 
inscribe a square in a given triangle l^t 
ABC (fig 4 pi IJ ) be the given triangle, 
and draw DFbG to represent the required 
square , ilsu draw tlie ptrptndicuhr BP of 
the trnngle, which will be given, as well as 
all Its sides Ihen, since ilu tnindcs BAT, 
BJhr, are similar let the nolniion he ihn^ 
make the base AC ^ h, the perpciuheulir 
BP=s=pji and the suit of the square DF or 
FF « a: Heiite tlun B Q « B P — b 1) — /i 

— a;, consequently, by the propomoinlitv of 
the parts of tho^c two similar trungUs, 
;^iz JiP AC liQ Lb, It IS p 6 p 

— T a , then, multiply txtremes and means, 
&c there arises pv Ip ^ or fa = 

-the side of tht squire 


Ip 


hp, and x 

b +p 

Bought , that is, a fourth proporlionul to the 
base and per|:x:'ndicular, and the sum of the 
two, taking this sum for the first term, or 
AC + BP RP AC J^F 

When aigtbra is npphed to the gcdiictry of 
f^urvf^s, the nature of the curve it my time 
under constderaiion is to bt denoted by in il- 
gtpbraic equation, thus dinvcd a lint is co i- 
CCived to be drawn, is the diameter orsoine other 
principil line about the curve, and upon any 
indefinite fioints of this line other lines arc ertet- 
rd, Cither jierpcndicularly, or under mv given 
gngle, which ire culled ordirates, whilst the 
parts of the first line <ut off ly them ait 
called ab*'Cis8es Then, calling any absci'-s a:, 
and Its corresponding ordinate y, means of 
the known nature, or relations ot the other 
lines in the curve, an equation is dcrued, in- 
volving;*: and V, with other given quantities 
in It Hence, as x and v are common to every 
point in the primary ime, that eqintion, so 
c*i*r!ved, will belong to every |»ositiori or value 
of th^,d> find oidinate, so is properly 


considered gs compressing the niture of tltc 
Curve 111 ajl ponita of it, and is couiiiM>i% 
called the equation of the curve 

lu this way it is found that any curve lino 
bas a peculiar form of equation ^longing to 
It, which is different from that of every other 
curve, either as to the nuniberof the terms, 
the powers of the unknwn Icitcrb a and y or 
the signs or coefficients of the terms of the 
equation Thus, if tlie cune II K (fig 3 
pf 0 ) be a jianbola, of which AP is part of 
the axis, and PQ a perpenditubr ordinate 
then put the ih*^cii»s AP — j, VQ^y, and 
the par uiietcr — p , then the equation of ilie 
curve IS px = See Absciss and JhQ.UA- 
110N 

Here also we m y add a few remarks, re- 
lating to curves in general 

1 If in any cise i value of y vanishes, then 
the curve iri< cts the Inse in a ])Oint determined 

the torre‘'ponding value of v Htncc, hy 
puuinr 7 - 0, the roots of the cqintion, which 
in that situation are values of i, will givt the 
distmccson iht base from the point assumed 
as the begiiunng of j*, at which the curve 
meets It 

2 II at 1 particular vilue of r, y beebmes 
infinitt, iK Cl nt li s an infinite iic, and the 
orclin it< It tl at jjomt becomes an is\mptote 

0 If wlnn r hetomes infifnte, y vanishes, 
tin base is an ‘isvi'optott 

4 If my vafiits of y becoipc impossible, 
i' en o 11 iiiitrscdiops of c oiriinitt and 
curve \ inish If »t an) v di e of r, aU the 
values of n htc >uie im|)<)ssib1e, tht ordinate 
docs not there meet the ciuve 

^ If two V (lies of y become ec^ual ind 
hive th same the ordinate in tint situa- 
tion either loiu hes the c urve, or pis es through 
an intersti tion of two of its bra i( hes, w Inch r» 
c died 1 punctnm ilojdex, or tluough an oval 
become infimuly liUlc, called a punctum coiv 
juguum 

In like in inner is a punctum triplex, &.c to 
be detei mined 

1 he most v aluable concise treatise, on 
application of ilgehra to gcometiy, with which 
wc are acquiiiucd, is given by Lacroix, at the 
end of his Trigonometry 

ICATIVF a (from apply ) That 
docs ipply {Biamhnll) 

A'PPLICA rOR\ a (from apply ) That 
couipreheiids the act of ipphr ition 

A'PPLICATORY 5 That which applies 

{Tayloi ) 

APPLY This term is used two different 
wa)s in geomttry 

1st, It sigmfus to tnnsfer or place a given 
line, cither in a circle or some other figure, so 
tliat the extremities of the hue shall be in the 
{jermicltr of the figure 

8d, It IS aho used to express division in geo» 
metry, or to find one dimension of a rectangle, 
when the area and the other dimension are 
given Thus, the aica ah applied to the line 


To Aptly l To suit; to agree 



ifikniipean) 2 To ha\e recourse to, as a 
|)etit)o^r 3 To attach by way of 

iQfluei^ (Ro^ers^ 

TojSFI'lV' V a (apphcOftAt) 1 To put 
one mog to another (l^rudea) 2 To W 
sadhcameiits upon a wound {Addison) 3 lo 
snake of as relative or suitable to soine- 
thntg {ihyden) 4 To put to a certain use 
<€l|[areiteiim) $ To use as means to an end 
iMagers) 6 To hsc the mind upon, to 
stKidy 7 To address to (Jlft7/on) 8 

^ P^y> to keep at work (Sidney) 

APPOGIATURE or Leaking note, 
m music , a note of embellishment in slow 
movements its chief office is to soften and 
smooth the effect of certain distances , and by 
dwelling upon a note o** any chord, to retard 
the completion of the subsequent harmony 
In bold and energetic movements, a chani of 
dppogiatures not only serve to link the greater 
intervals, but afford the singer or player full 
scope for the disoliy of flexibility in \oice or 
fin^r, and for the employment of intonation 
and impassioned expression The appogia- 
turc not being always in consonance with the 
baits and other parts, to aAOid a visible breach 
of the laws of harmony, is generally written 
in a small note, as in this example 


Appogiature^ 


Whatever time is occupied by the appogiiturc. 
Or any other gnre, so much time is tiken 
from the note it embellishes , so that the time 
of the whole bar is not augmented 

To APPO'INT V a (appointer^ Fi ) 1 
To fix anv thing {Galatiam) 2 To settle 
thing by compact {Judges) 3 lo esta- 
blish any thing by decree {Somutl) 4 lo 
furnish tn all |iOints to tquip , to supply 
^ith all things ntcessary {Hayward) 

APPOINTFE, m hcraldiy, is -when two 
) Or more things are pi iced touching each other 
fit the pointfi or ends 

APFO'INTI K j (from appoint ^ He that 
fettles or fixes any thing or place 

4 PP01NiMrNl 5 {appointesnent hr) 
lipulation {Tab) 2 Decree, c'^tablish- 
mefit (Hooker) 3 Direction , order {Shak- 
speare) 4 Lquipment, furniture {Skak- 
^ear$) 5 An allowance paid to inv rn tn 
7h APPCFRI’ION v n (from Lit ) 
*} 04et out in mst projiortions (Col 

AmyRTlONMENT 5 (fra a appor^ 
hon ) A dividing into portions 
To APPO'^E V a {apponOi I^at ) l To 
™t questitns to {Bacon^ 2 lo apply to a 
Lattomm (Harvey) 

APPDSIH signifies an examiner In the 
court of exihtf|uer, there is m officer called 
th0> fortign apposer In the offiti^or con- 
fitmfno i, m the first liturgy of Edward VI 
the iinabric dinttstliv bishop, or such an he 
ahiSl a|>poiht, to appose a child , and a bishop s 
exatoiaing chaj^kir was aucieutly called lus 
poser 


A'PPOffITE G (appos^ius^lM) Projwi 
fit, well adapted Aitorbury) 

A'PPOSITELY ad (£rom apponte ) Pro* 
pcrly , fidy , suitably (South) ^ 

ATI^ITlENESS s (from apposite ) Fit- 
ness, propriety, suitableness (Ha/c) 
APPOSI'IION j (appositio, Lat) L 
The addition of new matter (Arbul/tnot) 2 
In grammar, the putupg of two nouns in the 
same case 

To APPRAISE V a (gppwtcr, Fr ) To 
set a value upon goods prc\ lous to sale 
APPRArbLR s (from ad, to, ax^prettum, 
value ) One who rates or sets a value upon 
goods He IS generally a broker, upholsterer, 
or auctioneer, and is employed in cases of 
death, bankruptcies, &:c He takes an oath 
to do justice between party and party, and is, 
thence, called sworn appraiser 

To APPREHhyND v « {apprehendo, 
Lat ) I lo lay hold on {Jay lor) 2 To 
sei/i, in order liir trial or punishinint ((7«- 
rendon) J Po conceive b> the mind {Stilh?ig^ 
fleet) 4 To think on with terrour, to Kar 
{Temple) 

APPREHPNDIR « {£xoa\ appichend) 
Conctiver, thml er {Olanvtlb) 

APPRI Hb'NMRLh « {ixomappiehend ) 
That may be appithcnded or conceived 
(Brou ri) 

APPHPHE'NSION s {apprehensto, IjSLt ) 

1 The me It eonumphtion of things {ff afts) 

2 Opinion, seniirneuts {Soulh) 3 Ihe 
faculty b} which we concent new ideas, or 
power of coiictnnig them {Mdion) 4 heir 
{ Addison) bnspicion of something {Shak^ 
speart) 6 SeiiwiQ {Shahspeaie) 

APPRLllI'NSiVl a {(tow apprehend) 

1 Quuk to understand {South) 2 bcartul 
{Tillotson) ^ Perciptne, feeling (A/z/ron) 
APPRl HI 'NblVLl V ad (from appre^ 
htmiie ) In an ipprehensivc manner 

APPRl 111 'iNSIVbNl bS s (fromeppre- 
henstvf ) J he nuality of bung apjirehensivt 
APPUI 'NPICJ s (apyunlt, Ir) One 
that IS biRind by covenant to serve another 
in in of tradt, upon condition thu the trades- 
inin shall instruct luru in lus art {Drydei) 
Apprentices may be bound to husbandmen, 
or c\cn to gentlemen and they, as well as 
tradebinen, in England, are compellable to 
take the children of the poor, whom the o\ er 
seers, with the consent of two justices, mjiv 
bind till the age of twenty one years Ap- 
prentices may be discliarged on reasonable 
cause, but if any, whose premium has been 
less than ten pounds, run away from their 
masters, they are compellable to serve out the 
time of absence, or give satisfaction for it, at 
my period within stven years after expiration 
of the oiiginal contract Apprentices gam a 
settiernent in that parish, where they last 
served forty days, and by the 5th of rbsta-f 
beth, c 4 they have an exclusive right to ex- 
ercise the trade JU which they have been in- 
structed ta any part of England 

Apprentices* indentures, and articles of clerk- 
ship, pay a stamp^uty of se^ett shillings^ 
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•nsh imlentnm are exoe^tecl, ami |>ay »ix|)ence 
<)nly, by 5 W HI o SI In the case of at- 
Aolrneys clerks, there »s a larther duty of lOOl if 
the articles be in order to admission m the 
courts at Westminster , and 501 if such aV- 
tides are in order to admission in a^ inferior 
court, holding pleas to the amount of 40s For 
fees given witn apprentices, clerks, or servants, 
bound or article by indentures, from tl to 
50l masters pay for every pound sixpence, and 
for fees above 501 one shilling in the pound 
8 Ann c 0 

It IS tuacted by the 5th Eliz c 4 s 31 
** lhat It shall not be liwfiil to any fierson or 
persons, other than such as now do lawfully 
use or exercise any art, mystery, or manual 
occupation to set up, occupy, use, or exercise 
•mv craft, mystery, or occupation, now used or 
occupied within the realm ofEngland or Wales, 
except he have been brought up therein 
su en years at the least, as an apprentice , nor 
to set my person on work m such mystery, art, 
or occujiat on, heme not a workman at this 
djv, ex( ( pt he shall nave been amirentict, as is 
afore *said, or dse Iniing served is an appren- 
tic< , as IS afores iid, shall or will become a 
journey uiui, or hired by the jear, upon pain 
that ei cry person willingly oflending, or doing 
tin coiitrir\, «hall forfeit ami lose, lor tveiy 
xk fault f<»ny shillings for every month It is 
agreed that this statute extend® only to such 
trades as require bkill ind experience , thus, 
brewers, bikers, iiid cooks, when followed is 
trades, are within tht statute , bul imrchint 
luisb indmcu, gardeners, hciiip-dussv rs, &.c ire 
not Stv. 1 onihns s cd of J icob s Dictionary 
7() AppRi'^NTiCfi v> a (honi tile noun ) 
To pul out to a uia tti a an ipprcntice (Pape) 
APPIU'NnCl HODD ^ Ctrom 
iia ) I Ik years of an ippicnticc a senitudc 
\^ShaIi ^pcare) 

APPIlh'NTKlsnrP 5 (from appren- 
tice ) 1 he >L'irs \\ Isith "Apprentice is to p iss 
under a in i^ter (i> / 

APPfthSShl), \M I Fssus, or AnpRFb- 
sus pressed or sq Ui/cd close ( ontiguous 
or laid to, ff ith \ppiiefl to i leaf, wlun tht 
disk ipproaebes so lu ir to iht sttni, as to stem 
as if It had been pressed to it b\ v lokncc also 
to a calyx, when it is dost to the peduncle, 
and to a pedunck, when it is close to the 
branch or stem 

AJ^PRISING, in Scots law, the name of an 
action hv which a cn ditor formerly became m- 
j^ested with the estate of his debtor for pay- 
ment 

To APPR1'7F V a {appris, Fr ) To in- 
form , to give the knowledge of {Chcync) 

To APPRCFACH v n iapprocher, Fr ) 
1 To draw near, locally iShaksptare) 2 To 
dnw near, as time {Gay) 3 To make o pro.- 
gress toward {Locke) 4 To come near, by 
natural affinity, or resemblance 
To Appro'aoh V a 1 To bnng near to 
{Dry den) 2 To come near to {Temple) 
Appro'ach a (from thc^erb) l The 
of drawing near {Denham) 2 Access 
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{J^acon) 'Hostile advance {SkAspimrh 
4 Means of ativancing {Dryden) 

Curve qf equable approach, is the tiartte 
given to a curve pi;o|K»8fSd by Leibnitz, down 
which a body fMc^sng by the force of 
vity shall maldfc equal approouhes to the honzon 
m erjual portions of fiime It ts also called the 
isochronous or isochn^ntd cutya Huygens, la 
i 687, made public the jppnstiuction and pro- 
perties of this curve it is the second cubical 
parabola, placed with its vertex uppermost, and 
which the descending body must enter Widi a 
certain determinate velocity In l6S0, Leib* 
nitz proposed the paracentric isochrond purve, 
m winch a body would equally approach or re- 
cede from a given point in equal times, under 
any liw of gravi^ this was soh ed by die Ber- 
nouillib and by Vangnon And Maupertuis 
resoh ed the problem in the case of a body de- 
scending in a medium, which resists as the 
square of the velocity Hist de Acad bci for 
1099 and 1730 

APPRO' \CHER s (from approach ) the 
person that ipproaches {Shahpeare) 

APPRO ALHES, or Lines op ap- 
proach, are |xxrticularlv used for trenches 
dug in the ground, and their earth thrown up 
on the side next the place besieged, under 
shelter or defence whereof the besiegers may 
approac h, w ithout loss, to the parapet of the 
covered way, \nd pi ml guns, &( wherewith 
to cannon ide the pic.i( Iht hues of approach 
art to be connected bv parallels or lines of com- 
munic ition 

J\L thod of Approaches y in algebra, a process 
by trials, the itsuUs of which appro ich nearer 
and nearer to the truth This m nearly shnilar 
to whit IS now called Apfroximatiok 
APPRO'ACHMENT s Iheactofcom- 
ing near {hr own) 

APPROBA'l ION 5 {approhatio, Latin ) 

I The act of anprov mg, or expressing himself 
pie iscd or sat tied {Shak speai e) S The lik- 
ing of an\ thing (Sa?ith) 3 Attestation, 
support {^hakspeare) 

APPIlO'Oh ? (from approve ) Appro- 
bation, commendation {Skakspeare) 
ib APPROPrNQUE V n {approptnauo^ 
Lai ) To (haw near to not in use {Hudtv ) 
APPROPRIABLE a {(xom appropriate y 
That It inav be appropriated {Brown) 

To APPROTOIATF u a {appropner, 
Fr ) J To consign to some particular use or 
person {Roscommon) 2 To claim or exeir 
CISC , to take to himself by an exclusive right 
(Milton) 3 To make necuhar, to annex 
{Locke) 4 (In law) lo alienate a bench 
ficc {Aybfft) 

Appro'priate a (from the verb^ 
euliar , consigned to some particular use or petA 
son , belonging peculiorly {StilUnqfieet) 
APPROSRlA'TION $ (from appropn* 
ate ^ 1 Th^ application of something to a 

particular purpose (Lori e) 2 The claim of 

any thing as peculiar {Shah$peare) 3 The 
fixing a particular signihcatiott to a word 
{Lode) 
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mcamm law, the aii- 
h^tig oC an ecclesiastical benefice to the pro- 
peir an4 perpetual nst of some religious houae^ 
college, or spintual peraou, to enjo^r 
m f. in the mne way as impropna^on is 
aMexmfiS a benefice to the use of a lay 
^ T^r cor^ration, that which is an apptol 
^ja in the hands of religious persons, being 
called an impropriation m the hands of 
buy It IS computed that there are in 
j^mland 3843 impropriations 

®iis contrivance seems to have sprung from 
ihe policy of monastic orders At the first 
establishment of tlie parochial clei^, the tithes 
nfthe parish were distributed into four parts, 
one for die bishop, one to maintain the fabric 
^ the church, a third for the poor, and a 
fourth for the incumbent The sees of the 
bishops becoming amply endowed, their shares 
sunk into the others , and the monahtenes in- 
fefriug that a small part was enough for the of- 
ficiating priests, appropriated as many bene- 
fices as tney coula by any means obtain, to 
iheir own use , undertaking to keep the church 
in repair, and to keep it constantly served But, 
in order to complete such appropriation effec- 
tually, the kings iuence and consent of the 
bishop must first be obtained, because they 
might both, some time or other, have in in- 
terest, by laps^, ill the benefice , if it were not 
tn thehaiidh of a corporation which never dies 
consent of the patron also is necessarily 
implied, because the appropriation can be ori- 
ginally made to none but to such spiritual cor- 
poration as IS also the patron of the church, 
the whole being indeed nothing else but an al- 
lowance for the patrons to ret un the tithes and 
glebe in their own hinds, without presenting 
any ^lerk, they themselves undertaking to pro- 
vide for tiic service of the church When the 
appnwtauon is thus made, the appropnators 
andtto r successors are perpetual pirsons of the 
church , and mu'>t sue and be sued, in all mat- 
ters cHmcerning the rights of the church, by 
the name of parsons 

This appropriation may be severed, and the 
church lA^mc disappropriate, two ways , as, 
first, if the j|)atTon or appronnator present a 
who IS instituted and iimncten to the par 
for such incumbent is to all intents 
ana purposes a complete parson, and the ap- 
pnmtiation being once severed can never be re- 
tipt^ unless by a reiielition of the same so- 
lamiti^ Ana when the clerk so presented 
18 , distinct from the vicar, the rectory thus vest- 
ei| m him l?ecoines wliat is called a sine-cure, 
b^usc bo hath no cure of souls, having a vicar 
under him to whom that cure is committed 
Aho, if the corporation which has the appro- 
priation IS dissolved, the parsonaj^ becomca 
jitsapproprulitf at common hw because the 
^ of iicrson is jgooe, wbichrs necessary 

Ipsupnort the ajapjopnatum 
^ In inis manoi^r and aubjeot tp these eon 
*ttjsoqSi, ma^ appropriaupiis be made at this 
a|id t6u'+ wire most if not aU 4 >f the ap- 
ittom at pi vbcat cxibi mg origmally made | 
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being annexed to bishoprics, prebeiids, 
ligtoua houses^ nay, even to nuunenes, and 
certain mihtary orders, adl of which were spt*- 
ntual corporations At the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries by statutes 27 Hen, VIII c 28 and 
31 Hen VllJ c 13 the appropriations of se- 
veral parsonages, which belonged to those re- 
spective religious houses (amounting to more 
than one-third of all the parishes in England), 
would liave been by the rules of the common 
Kw disappropriated See the articles Parsom 
and Vicar 

APPftPPRIA^rOR s (fromopprepriu/e ) 
He til at IS posses^ of an appropriated benefice 
Uyl^e) 

APPRCyVABLE a (from approve ) That 
merits approbation (Brown) 

APPRCyVAL s (from approve ) Approx 
bation {lemph) 

APPKOVANCL s (from approve ) Ap*- 
proliati on ( Fhom mn) 

To APPROVE V a {approuter^ French ) 
1 To like, to be pleased with (Hooker) 2 To 
e^re^s liking (Locke) 3 To prove, to show 
(FtUohon) 4 To experience not in use 
(Shak^peare) 6 To make, or show, to be 
wnrthv of ipnrobation (ffogoO 

APPRO'vFMFNT s (Irom ) Ap- 

probation , liking (Hayvjard) 

APPRO'VER s (from approve ) 1 lie 
that ipproves 2 He that makes trial ( 
speare) 3 (In law ) One that, c'onfessing 
felony of bimself, accuses another ( ( owell) 

Apfrovisr, inancieut! m,abuhfi or land 
steward 

Approvers of the king, are those who 
have the letting of the king a demesnes in small 
manors 

APPRO'XIMATF ad (from ad and 
proximo ) Near to (Broum) 

APPRCrXIMATING 1 1 AVI S Grow- 
ing very near each other Opposed to remote 
^Vith reference to tlie stem, growing ilmost 
upright 

APPRO'XIMA flON, in arithmetic, and 
algebra, the methixl of ipproaching still 
nearer to the quantity sought witliout a jxissi- 
bihty of finding it cxactiv Methods or con- 
tinual approxiin ition for the square, cube, and 
other rcK)ts of surd numbers, have been invent- 
ed by various matheiuaticians from Lncas de 
Burgo down to tht present lime for some of 
these we refer to th& articles Fxxrac\ion 
and Root 

Approximatiok to the Roots of Fqua^ 
horn There have been various rubs given for 
this purpose by different aufiiors wc insert a 
rule of sir Isaac Newton s as one of the most 
simple 

Lemma If any two numbers, being insert- 
ed for the unknown quantity in in equation, 
giv^ results with opposite signs, an odd number 
of roots must l>e between tliese numbers 

This appears from the property of the abso- 
lute term, and from thiaobvious imxtm , th d if 
a number of quantities lie nmitiplicd together, 
and if tiie signs of an odd number of them b# 
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^anged^ the sign of thk pxoduct is changed 
For, when a positive quantity is inserted for x, 
the result is the absolute term of an equation 
ivhose roots are less than the roots of the gnen 
equation by that quantity If the result has 
the same sign as the given absolute term, then 
from the property of the absolute term either 
none, or an even iiumlier only, of the positive 
roots have had their signs changed by the trans- 
formation , but if the result has an opposite 
sign to that of the given absolute tenn, the 
signs of an odd number ol the positive roots 
must hiue been changed In the hrst case, 
tlien, the quantity substituted must have been 
either greater than each of an even number of 
the positive roots of the given equation, or less 
than any of them , in the second case it must 
have been grt Utr than each of an odd number 
of the |)Ositivt roots An odd number of the 
positive roots, tlicrefore, must lie between them 
wlien they give resulb with opposite signs The 
same obstrvaiion is to be extended to the sub 
stitution of negative quantities and the nega- 
tive roots 

trom this lemma, by means of trials, it will 
not be difficult to find tht nearest integer to a 
root of a given numeral equation 

Let the equation be i3 — 2r — 5=0 

1 In this case a root is between 2 ana 3, 
for these numliers being inserted for x, the one 
gives a positive, and the other a negative, re- 
liult 1 ither the number above the root, or 
that below it, may be assumed as the first 
value, only it will btfmore convenient to take 
til at which appears to be nearest to the root 

2 Suppose t=2-)-/, and substitute tins 
value ol V in the equation 

^<1= 8 + i^/+6//+/» 

— 2jpr=: — 4 — 2/ 


2r-— 5 = — 1 +!()/ + (i/^-t-y3=0 
I fy IS less than unit, its powers and /^ 
m i) l>e neglected in this first anproxmiation and 
10/ = I , orO 1 nearly, therefore t=SJ 1 nearly 
3 As/i=0 1 nearly, iet/= 1 +g» and in- 
sert this value of f in tht preceding equation 
/*» = 0 001 + 0U3g + 0 3ff3 + L3 

Q/^=i 0 06 + 1 

^=1 +10g 

yi+6/^«+l(/— 1 = 0 06l +11 23g+63g* 
+g3 sso, and neglecting g’ and g* as very 

smalf, 061 +11 23g = 0, or g nlZ— 


= — 0054, heuce/=0 1 +g = 0946 nearly, 
and r = 2 094f> nearly 
4 This 0{)eratiuu may be conlinued to any 
length, as by supposing g = — 00 >4 + h, and 
80 oil, mdthevante of a = 2 09455147 ne^irly 
By the first operation a nearer value of x may 
be found thus since /= 1 nearly, aud — 1 

+io/+a^+^ :^oj= 

= 094 true to the last 
ana a? ass O94 

n ih|^a*ixt maimer may the root of a pure 


equation be found, and this gives an easy 
thod of approximating to die roots of numbOfi 
which are not perfect powers 
This rule is applicable to nomeml equations 
of every order, and, by assuming a general 
equation, general rules msw be deduced for ap- 
proximating to the roots qi any proposed cqua^ 
tion By a similar method we may approm- 
mate to the roots of literal equations, whi^ 
will be expressed by infinite senes 
Other ingenious methods of approximation 
to the roots of equations, may be seen in Claif»> 
aut s Algebra, in Newton's, Simpson's, Bopny- 
castle s and i rend ^ and in Hutton’s Course 
of Mathematics On tins subject, too, the 
reader may consult J, Bernouilh, Openim, tome 
111 Taylor, in Phil Frins an 1717, Siippsoids 
P^says, his sclec t Lxercises, and Lagrange ut 
Mem Acad Berlin, an 1767 See also Equa- 
tions and Expedient 
APPUI, (French,) or stay upon the hand, 

IS the reciprocal sense between the horse S 
mouih and the bridle hand, or in other words, 
the sense of the action of the bndle m the horse- 
m in b hand The true and right appui of the 
hand, is the nice bearing or stay ot me bridle^ 
bo that the horse is intimidated by the sensibi- 
lity and tenderness of the parts of his mouth, 
from resting mueh upon the bit-mouth, or 
checking, or beating iqion the hand to with- 
stand It Thus It IS said such a horse has a 
dull appui, that is, has a good mouth, but his 
tongue is so thiek and large, that the hit cannot 
work upon the bars, for the tongue not benig 
so sensible or tender as the bars, it is soon 
hardened by the bit, and renders the appm not 
good Sometimes the bit docs not press the 
bars in the quick, from the crossness of the 
tongue or lips, or because your ^rse has a rest, 
or stay, that forces the hand, which shews that 
he has a bad mouth A horse is said to have 
no a)>pui or rest upon the hand, when through 
fear of the hand he will not sufifer the bit to 
pnss or bear m any degree on the parts of his 
mouth, whence he does not easily ob^ the 
bridle If you mean to give a horse that is 
taught a good appiii, or a good rest upon the 
hand, you mu«(t often gallop him, and put him 
back , a lo ig stretch gallop is likewise very 
proper for the same purpose, for m galloping be 
mvei the rider an opportunity of bearing u]ion 
the hand 

A horse that throws himself too much on 
the bit, IS, in the language of the manage, said 
to have too much apput A full iqipui upon 
the hand, is a firm stay, without resting heavy, 
and without bearing on the hand this last isn 
necessary qualification for horses inteiided for 
the army A more than full appui, is when a 
horse requires some force to stop him, hot yet 
he does not/orcc the hand this appui 19 gpod 
for such horsemen as dqiend upon the 
instead of their thigh* 

APPU'LSE # \appuhuSf Lat ) The act of 
striking against any thing iffMer) 

Apfulse, in astronomy, the actual coo tarf 
of two luminaries, according to some authors , 
but others describe it as then near ipproach to 
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0tSher» so as to be seen, for instaneej, with** 
tti tUle sanoe telescojpe rhe apprises of Uie 
to the fixed stars have aivvays been very 
to astrouoiners^ as serving to fix and 
od^ittine the places of the former The aii- 
''motSy wanti]|| an easy method of coxppanng 
planets wim the eohptic, which is not vi- 
had scarce any other way of fixing their 
eithations, but by observing their track among 
Hie fixed stars^ and marking their appulses to 
some of those visible points See Hist Acad 
Scienc for 1710, pa 417 and Philos Trans 
No J(>9, where l)r Halley has given i method 
of determining the places of the planets, by 
observii^ their near appulses to the fixed stars 
APPURltNANCts, ui common liw, 
signifies things corporeal and incorporeal that 
appertain to another thing as ptinci|jal , as 
hamlets to a manor, and common of pasture 
and fishery Things must agree in nature and 
quality to be appurtenant, os a turbaiy, or a 
seat in a church, to a house 

APRICOTS, in botany See Prukus 
APRIL, the fourth month of the year, 
according to the common computation , but the 
second^ according to that of the istroiiomers 
It contains 30 days —The word is derived from 
aprths, of aperto I ojien , because the earth, m 
this month, begins to open her bosom for the 
production of vegetables 
A PRIORI, a kind of demonstration Sec 
Demonstr ATIOir 

A'PRON ^ l A cloth hung before, to 
keep the othtr dress clean {Addtson) 2 A 
piece of leid which covers the touch hole of i 
great gun 

A'PRON-MAN ^ (from ap7on and man ) 
A workman, an artificer (IShah^prarc) 

A'PROJvED a (from apjon ) Wcinng an 
apron (Pope) » 

APSES, m astronomy, are the two points in 
the orbits of jdanets, where they are at their 
greatest and least distance from tnc sun or the 
earth , the point at the greatest distance being 
called the higher apsis, and that at the nearest 
distance the lower apsis And the tuo apse 
are also called auges Abo the higntr apsis ij> 
more parlicularlv called the apt’iclion, or the 
apogee, and the lower apsis, the ptrihelion, or 
the perigee Tl he diameter which joins tliesc 
two points 18 called the line ot the apses or of 
Hie apsides , and it passes through the centre 
of tlic orbit of the planet, and the centre of the 
auti or the earth , and in the modern astronomy 
l3m line makes the longer or transver«n ixis ol 
ihe elliptical orbit of the planet In this Imc 
IS counted the exoentrici^ of the orbit , being 
the distance between the centre of the orbit 
and the focus, where is placed the sun or the 
eatih ^ 

fiwgotog definitions suppose the lines 
of the greatest and least distances to he in the 
«<um straight hut, which is not always prt- 
emy tha case 4 as Uiey are aSmetimes out of a 
making an angle greatef or less than 
and the difference from 180 de- 
giOfl^wjpjIed the motion of the hue of the 
the angle is less than 180 degrees. 
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the motion of the apses is said to be contrary to 
tlie order of the sig is , on the other Hand, when 
the angle exceeds 180 degrees, the motion is 
according to tlie order of the signs See Aphe- 
lion ^ 

APSIS, or Absis, signifies the bowed or 
arched roof of a house, room, or oven, &c as 
also the rin^ or compass of a wheel 

Apsis, in ecclesiastical writers, denotes an 
inner part in the ancient churches, wherein the 
clergy sat, and a here the altar was placed 
Tne same word is used for the bishop’s 
throne, in ancient churches likewise for a case 
in which the relics of saints are kept 

APT, a town oi France, and principal pK«c 
of a district, in the department of the Mouths 
of the Rhone , before the revolution, the sec 
of a bishop, sufiragan of Aix the c^ithedral i« 
said to be one of tne oldest in Prance, and n 
council was held here in 136 j It is situated 
on the nv cr Calav on nine leagues L A\ ignon , 
ind sevtu N Aix Long 2^ 4 h Ferro 
Lat 43 ^2 N 

Apt a {apCus, Latin ) 1 Fit {Hookn) 
2 Ilavin^ a tendtnev to {Houkei) 3 In- 
clined led to 4 Ilcidy, quick 

{Shahpean) 5 Qualihed for (^Sidney) 

To Aft. V a {^aptus, Latin) 1 To suit 
to adapt {Ben Jonson) 2 To fit , to qualify 

To A'PTATE V a {apiaium, loitin ) Tc 
make fit {Batiey) 

APTrNODYTFS Penguin A genus o 
the t lass and order av cs anserts Bill straight 
d littlt compressed and sharp edged , the upp< i 
mandible longitudinally obliquely grooved, th< 
lower truncate at the tip, tongue with refleclcc 
prickles, w ings fiu-sh iped, without quill fca 
tilers, feet fctleral, loiir-toed Eleven ‘•pc 
cics This genus much resembles the awk 1 
colour, food, stiipiditj , eggs, nest, jiosition o 
the legs bihmd the equilibrium, and con^c 

a uuit erect posture, they are totally unfit foi 
ight but swim dexterously , nostrils linear 
hid in the grooteof the bill, palate, as wtl 
as the tonsrut, biscl with a few rows of conic 
rotroflected stjfl papillas, wings covered with 
strong, broad membrane, tail short, wedgui 
the feathers very rigid Thej are chiefly inha 
bitants of Falkland islands, and the shores 
the Southern ocean 

A'PTERA Wingless insects An ordei 
of the Linn^an class insect<e characterrsed, i 
the term aptera expre-sses, b} having no wiii^^ 
in either sex Set Zoology 
APTHANE, a title formerly given to tin 
chief Scotch nobility 

A'PriTUDE « (French ) I Fitiics- 
{Decay of Piety) 2 1 endency {Decay oj 
Piety) 3 Disposition {Locke) 

A'PTLY ad (from ap/ ) I Properly, fid) 
{Blackmore) S Justly, pertinently (Addt 
son) 3 Readily , acutely s as, he learned hi 
business very aptly 

ATTNEbS s (fiomqfij) 1 Fitness, suit 
ahleness (Noms) 2 Disposition to am 
thing {Shakspeare) 3 Quicknes^of appre 
heusion {Baeon) 4 Tendency (J^^tson) 
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A^PTOTE i (of c* and ) A noun 
Winch 18 not declined with cases 
APULEIUS^ a learned man who studied at 
Carthage, Athens, and Rome, where he mar- 
ried «i rich widow, for which he was accused of 
using magical arts to win her heart His apo- 
kigywas a masterly compO'iiUon lie learnt 
Latin without a master The most famous of 
his works extant la the Golden Ass, m eleven 
books, an all^onral piece replete with mora- 
lity Apulcius was bom at Madaura, a Ro- 
man colony m Africa, and hvtd m the second 
century under the Antonines 
APCb, Avis In Die A, m astronomy, a 
coiibtellation of the southern hemisphere placed 
near the pole, between ihe trniigulum australe 
and the chameleon, supposed to reprca^nt the 
bird of piradise It contains 11 stars of the 
fust SIX rnacnitudes, namely 0 0 0 4 3 4 
APYC^NI, in music, the collective name 
given by the ancient Greeks to those three 
sounds in their sc ile or system, which sepa- 
rately were called proslaiubnioirienos, ncte 
synmemciion, and nete hypeiboljeon 

AP\RL'XIA (apyrcxia, from « 

prw mdrvos^M, ajever ) Apyrexy Without 
lev cr I he intermission of fev erish heat 

APYROI, in mtiquity, altars whereon sa- 
cnficts were oflercd without lire 

APYROUS, a term formerly used to de- 
note tiiat property in some bodies by which 
tliey resist the most violent fire, without suf- 
fering any sensible change , but as it is proba- 
ble that there are no bodies which are strictly 
and essentially apyrous, it is now become 
merely i rel itiv e term 

AQ U A The origin of this w oi d has strange- 
ly puzzled our lexicogr iphers A qu^ Vivinins, 
IS the ridiculous denv ition of Pestus iEqua, 
from Its smooth surface, that of V irro Sca- 
hgtr travels farther, but with no better success, 
and derives it from an old Greek word ax <*9 
equivalent to tlic Latin aequa, ind e<ju d!y ex- 
plan itory 1 he radical may be fouiin in most 
oriental languages -p (aq)^ in Childaie im- 
plies o Jlux otfiaey whence probably the Greek 
nxw and ijw, io come nri (as^a or agua), in 
Hcb io he hoisitrouif to muimur or roar, to 
carry off with vehemr nee y idc is all appertain- 
ing to the waves of the sea bte Water 
AgLVA ALUMJNIS COMPOSITA Aqiia 
nlurninosa bateana This preparation is em- 
ployed externally as a detergent It forms a 
u eful collyrmm if properly diluted, and is an 
cx( client injection for tne cure of Uucorrhcea 
Aqua ammoni-® Spintus sahs ammo- 
niaci This preparation is called carbonas 
uninoniacsa luuudus in the new chemical no- 
menclature Similar to this in ronqxisition 
nul virtues is the liquor volatihs cornu ccrvi 
I hey are highly esteemed for their slimu- 
latmg, nervine, antacid virtues, and are admi- 
nister^ in debility, typhus, ataxia, atonic 
spasms, paralysis, iyncope, podagra, rheuma- 
tism, &c They are also employed externally 
With fixed oils, in paraljsis, indolent tumour«, 
ukI internal inflammations 
Aqu^ AMMO'KIdS ACETAT® AccUs 
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ammouiocilis Spintus Mmdercn Tins pr^ 
paration is called acetis immoiuacteliquidus 
the new chemical nomenclature, it being ia 
neutral salt in solution, formed by the comoL 
nation of acetous aCid wuh ammoniac It la 
much esteemed as possessing iiervme, dnpho-« 
retic, diuretic, and deobstruent^iriues 
AauA AMMO^Nr/B purabIt bpmtus salis 
ammoniacL cum cake Water saturated with 
ammoniacal gas It is much used to smell at 
111 faiiitings, Ac and possesses the same pro- 
perties as ammoniacal gas See Ammoniac 
AauA ANi-'THr Aqua semmum anethi 
For the virtues of this distilled water> see 
Anethum 

Aqua ca'lcis Lime water It is given 
internally in cardulgia, sp isrns, diarrhoea, and 
eonvulbions of children, arising from acidity or 
ulcerated intestines, intermittent fevers, &:c.r 
Externally it is applied to burns and ulcers 
Aqua oinnamo'mi Aqua cmnainomi 
simplex Distilled einnamon water For its 
virtues, sec Cinnamomum 

Aqua C(£L£stis, or Aqua sapphiri- 
K A, a beautiful blue solution, formed by pre- 
cipitating copper from its sulphate, or coppe- 
ras, by the addition of liquid ammonii, and 
winch precipitation is dissolved almost as soon 
as formed 

Aqua cupri ammonja'ti Aqua sap- 
phirma This preparation is employed by 
surgeons to stimulate and clear foul ulcers 
Aqua cupRi vitriola'ti composita 
This preparation oi the Edinburgh Pharmico- 
paia IS used externally to stop haemorrhages 
of the nose 

Aqua bistilla'ta SccWater 
Aqua firwj'culi For the virtues of 
distilled fennel water, sec Fcpniculum 
Aqua fortis See Acioum mtko- 

SUM Dll UTVM 

^ Aqua kaei Oleum tart in per deli- 
quium Lixiv mm tartan Tins is tliw Iiqiud 
carbonate of |>otash, carbonas potassa^ hqiuuus 
It possesses anUicid virtues, and is a good anti- 
dote against arsenic taken into the stomach 
It IS iTso given with advantage in convulsions 
and spasms, from acidity m the sioniacb ot 
children, in calculous diseases, gouty aflections, 
scTophuia, aphthce, Ac The carbonate of 
soda IS milder, and perhaps a preferable remedy 
for general use See Carbon as sod® 
Aqua k a li pu r i 1 ixivium saponarium 
1 his possesses diuretic and hthoiitnptic virtues, 
enveloped in weak broths or uiucilagmous 
drinks Diluted in tepid water, in the pro- 
portion of three drops to two ounces, it serves 
as an efific icious detergent m xerophthalmia 
Aqua litha'rgyri acetati Acetuxa 
lithargyri Extractum saturni This is the 
celebrated extract of Goulard It is called 
acetis plumbi liqindus in the new chemical no- 
menclature It is principally employed by 
surgeons m the aq^ua lilhargyn acetati compo- 
sita, &c extenially, as a resolvent against in- 
flammatoiy affection'i 

Aqua tixHA'RcyRi acrtati compo- 
siTA Aqua vegeto nuntraUs, Goulard sve- 
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thaler The virtue^ of tljw water 
m refrigerant^ and sedative 

A«ltik ikAKKNA ^ Gemma 
AltiiUA MENTHA PiefiRl'TIDIS See 
iSIlg^tMA PIEERITIS 

AmxiA MENTHJE SATIVJE Aqiia man- 
iAm vnlgaris See Mentha s ativ a 

^ A<10 A pimPnto Aqua mperiudts Ja- 
iElil^cn«»is For the virtues of this distilled 
Water^ see PiMENtO 

Aq.ua TULE*Git Aqua pulegn simplex 
For Its TirtUes^ see I^legium 

AaUA REGIA, or AaUA REG ALTS, a miA- 
ture of nitroUs and muriatic acids in diflfereut 
proportions, so called formerly on account of 
Its being then the only acid known capable of 
dissolving gold Its modern name is nitro- 
munatic acid 

Aq.Ua rosje Aqua rosariim damascena 
Tum Distilled rose water is employed only 
as a jdeasant vehicle for other meaicmes, col 
lyria. Sire 

Aqua sulphuRata, the cas sulphuns of 
Van Heimont, is the liquid suiphtireous acid 
Aqua vit^, or water of life, is a 
name famtharly applied to native distilled spi- 
rits, somewhat corresponding to brandy vi hen 
obtained from grape wine, and malt spirits 
when procured uom that substance Of the 
first kind are the eaude vie of the French, and 
of the second the usquebaugh of the Irish, and 
the whisky of the Scotch 
Aqua ZINC! vitriola'ti cum cam- 
phor a Aqu \ \ itriohca camphorata Tins, 

when properly diluted, is an useful colljnum 
for mnammation of the eyes, m which there is 
a weakness ol the parts Externally it is ap- 
plied by surgeons to scorbutic and ptiagedenic 
ulcerations 

AQUiE MINERAa.ES See Wai ers, 
mineral « 

AQU-®DLrCT,AQUA5DucTUs,q d ductus 
a(}mp, a conduit of water, i* a construction of 
stone or timber, built on an uneven ground, 
to preserve the level of water, *ind coiucvir, by 
a c inal, from one place to another There are 
aquaeducts under ground, and others raised 
al^v^ It, supported by arches The Roman 
Were very magnificent in their aqujc ducts , they 
had some that extended an handred miles 
Frontinus, a man of eonsuHr dignity, and who 
had the direction of the aquieducis under tlie 
eihperor Netva, tells us of nine that emptietl 
tfuSmselves through 13,594 pipes of an inch 
ifiameter VjgCnere has observed, that, in the 
imce of twenty-four hours, Rome received 
mm the$e aquorducts no lees than fiie hundred 
ihoUs^nd hogsheads of water The tliree chief 
aqusedudts now m btisifig are those of the Aqua 
in^twa, AquaFi^llCe, ahd Aqua Ranlma 
AQuitn^Ct^ OP FALLOPtos A canal m 
the petmus p6mon of Ae temporal hone, first 
accwfe^ly dji^nhed by Fallopm# 

A0t;iPM ANILIS (frOxb water, and 
utiaiRr, hand y In occleMastical writers, a kind 
of hteon twr Javer, anciently placed in the veati- 
to wash the hands in 
See Acambou 
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A^tJAHIANS, CHrtstians hi *lie primit)^ 
church who consecrated water iil the euch^risl 
instead^ of wtne. Under pretence of abstinence 
and temperance 

AQUARIUS, m astronomy, one of the ce^ 
lesttai constellations, being the eleientb sign in 
the zodiac, reckoning from Aries, and is marked 
by tlie character representing part of a 
stream of water, issuing from the vessel of 
Aquanus, or the water-pourcr This sign also 
gives name to the eleventh part uf the ecliptic, 
through which the sun moves in part of the 
months of January and Febru iry The stars 
m this constelhtion are commonly esti- 
mated at 58 of the fiiat six magnitudes, 1 e 
0 O 2 5 9 4i> 

AQUARTIA In botany, a genns of the 
class and order tetrandria monop^iiia ( ilyx 
campanulate, corol whed-shapeif, with linear 
segments, berry many-seeded Two species 
natives of South America 

AQUAIIA, m middle age writers, a right 
of fishrng three days in a year 

AQUATICA NUX See TRiBULua 

AQUATICUS 

AQUATICK a {aquaiitu^ I atm ) 1 
That inhabits the water {Ray) 3 Tiiat growif 
in the water {Mortimer) 

AQUAIICUM, m middle age writers, a 
right to use water 

A'QUATII t a {aqnahlis, I aim ) Tliat 
inhabits the w iter {Brovm) 

AQUATIMTA, 1 method of etching on 
copper, lately invented, and by which a soft 
and beautiful effect is produced, rtstmbhn^ a 
fine drawing m water colours or Indim ink 
Aquatinta engraving is a particul ir method of 
corroding a copper plate with aqua fortis The 
best description of the process wc hs^e seen, is 
the following, given m Dr Rees s New C \clo- 
pjLdta 

The work is effected by covtnng the 
copj>cr with a powder or some substance 
which takes \ granul lUd form, so as to prevent 
the aqua-fortis from acting where the particles 
adhere, and by tins means cause it to corrcxle 
the copper jiartnily, and in the insttrsticcs 
only When these particles are extremely 
minute, and near to each other, the i npfessm 1 
from the plate ipnears to the naked eve ex ictly 
like a wash of Indian ink But when they 
are larger, the granulation is more distini i , 
and as this may be varied at pleasure, it is ei- 
pable of being adapted with great success to a 
Variety of puryiostb and subfcets 

This jxiwder or granulation is called the 
aquatinta gram, and there aie two genenl 
modes of producing it 

We shall first describe what is called the 
powder^aiH, because it wa<i the first that wa*! 
used Having etebed the outline on a copper- 
plate prepared m the usual wajy by the copper- 
smith (for which see the ^ticlc Etching)* 
some stih«^tance must be fiturfy powdered and 
silted which will melt with heat, aud when 
cold adtl^e tb the plate, and reslat the action of 
aqua fortis *Ihc substattGCs which have been 
used for this purpose, either sejj^nttely or 
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riilxed, are asphaltum. Burgundy pitch, resin, uately, yet it may be easily conceived thal ii& 
gum*>copai, and gum-mastic, and, m a greattr general it would oe very diihcait to atop rooiid 
or less degree, ail the resins and gum^restns and lewe out all the finishing touches, as abo 
will answer the purpose Common resm has the leaves of trees, and many otlier objects, 
been most generally used, and answers tolera- which it would be imjwssible to execute with 
bly well, though gum-copal makes a gram the necessary degree of freedom m this manner 
that resists the aqua fortis better The sub- T > overcome this difficulty ^nother very in- 
stance in tended to be used for the grain must genious process has been by wmch 

now be distributed over the plate is equally as the touches are fold on the plate with the same 
possible , and different methods of |)erforining ease and expedition as they are in a drawing m 
this essential part of the operation have been Indnn ink Fine washed whiting mixed 
used by diffeient engravers, and at different with a little treacle or sugar, and diluted with 
times 1 he most usual w ly is to tie up some water in the pencil, so as to work freely, and 
of the powder in a piece of muslin, and to thi** is laid on the plj^e covered with the aqua- 
strikc it igiinst 1 piece of stick held at a con- tint ground, in the same manner and on the 
sidcralilc height above the plate By this, the same jwrts as ink on the drawing When thi$ 
jKnvder that issues falls gently, and settles is d^, the whole plate is varpshod ov er with a 
tnutlly over the plate Every one mu'^t have weak and thin varnish of turpentine, asphal- 
ofjscrved how uniformly hair-powder settles turn, or mastic, ana then suffered to dry, when 
upon the furniture after tlie oiierations of the tlic iqua fortis is poured on The varnish will 
h<iir-dresser this may afford a hint towaids immediately breax ujp m the parts where the 
the best mode of performing this part of the tre icic mixture was Ind, and expose all those 
process 1 he powder must fall upon it from a places to tlie action of the acid, while the rest 
considerable height, and there musl be a siiffi- of the phte remains secure The effect of thia 
cu ntly large cloud of dust forint d Iheplite will be, that all the touches, or places where 
bem^ covered tqudly ovti with the dust or the treacle was used, will be bit in deeper than 
powder, the oper itor IS next to prut ctd to fix the rest, and will have all the precision of 
it upon the pi ite , by heiting it genii) , so as to touches in Indi in mk 

intlt the p 11 tides Ihis imy be effected by After the plate is completely bit in, the boN 
holding under the plate lighted pieces of blown denng wax is taken off by heating the plate a 
paper rolled up, and moving tiiem nbout till littk with alighted piece of paper, and itw 
evtry part of the powder is melted llus will then cleirtd from the ground and varnish by 
be known its change of colour, which will oil of turpentine, and wiptxl rlcan with a rag 
turn brownish It must now be suflered to and a little fine whiling, and then it is ready 
cool, when It may be eximintd with a magni- for the printer 

fier, and li the grains or particles appear to be 1 he principal disadvantages of this method 
uniformly distributed, it is ready for the next of aqintinting are, that it is extremely dvfitcurt 
part of the process to produce the ret^uired degree of coarseness 

The design or driwing to be engraved must hnenesb in the grain, and that plates so engrav- 
novv be examined, and such parts of it as ire cd do not print man) impressions without 
perfectly white are to f>e romarkerl I hose ^ wearing out It is therefore now v ery seldom 
corresponding parts of the plUemustbc tr>- used, though it is occabionally of service 
vered, or stopped out, as it i called, with tur- We next proceed to describe the second me- 
penhiu, or wh it is better, n istic v irnibh, di- tlxKl of protlucng the aquatmt ground, which 
luted w ith tuipentine to a proper eonsi^tcuee to is generally adopted Some resinous substance 
woik fieely with tht pencil, and mxid with !•> dissolved in spirits of wine, as for instance 
lamp-blacl to giv e it colour , for, if iranspa- coininou resin. Burgundy pitch, or mastic, 
rent, the touehes <if the pencil would not be so md this solution is poured all over the plate, 
dislinctl) seen The m irgin of the plate must which is then held in a slanting direction till 
aho be covered with varnish When the all the superfluous fluid diains Oft*, and it is 
sto|>ping out IS sufiiciently dry, a border of wax then laid down to dry, which it does in a few 
must be raised round the plate in the same minutes If the plate be then examined with 
manner as in etching, and the aoua-foriis, pro- the ina/mfier, it will be found that the spirit in 
perly^diluted with water, poured cm Ihis is evaporating has Uft th< resin in x granalated 
c diul biting in , ind U is that part of the pro- state , or rather, that the litter has eiacked m 
cebs which is most uncertain, and which re- every possible direction, still adhering firmly 
quirts the greatest degree of e\[xerieuce When to the cjoppcr A grain is thus produced with 
the aqua-fortis has lam on so long that tlie the greatest ease, winch is extieimly regular 
j^ate, when printed, would produce tlie bght- and beautiful, and much su}>erior for moat 
est tint in the drawing, it is poured off, and purposes to that jircKhiccd by the other method 
the plate washed w^ith water, and dried \^heu After the gram is formed, every part of the 
It is quite diy, the lightest tints aro stooped process is conducted m the same manner m 
out, and the aqoa-fortis poured qn os before, above described 

and thiais repeated as often os there are unis Having thus gi\en a general idea of ihe art, 
to be product in the plate we shall mention some particulars necessary to 

Altnough many (dates are etched entirely liy be attended to, in order to ensure success m 
this method of stopping out and biting in alter- the operation The spints of wine most be 
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ftnd of the best quality what]9s<^d 
lu the ebop$ contains camphor^ which would 
eq|u^ apoit the grain 

Burgundy pitch, and j^m-mastic, 
id spirits of wine, produce 
giaW ^ a different appearance a^ figure, 
nod are sometimes used separately and some* 
tunM^huxed m different proportions, according 
tp the taste of the artist, some using One snb- 
ati^ and some another 
in order to produce a coarse or fine gram, it 
IS necessaiy to use a greater or smaller quantity 
of resin , and to ascertain the proper pn>por- 
tions, several spare pieces of copper must be 
provided, on which the liquid may be poured, 
and the gram examined before it i$ applied to 
the plate to be enmved 
Afur the solut^ is made, it must standstill 
and undisturbed for a day or two, till all the 
impurities of the resin have settled to the bot- 
tom, and the fluid is perfectly pellucid No 
other method of freeing it from those impuri- 
ties has been found to answer htniuing it 
tbioogh linen or mushn fills it with hairs, 
winch ruinous to the grain 
The room m which the liquid is poured on 
the plat^ must be perfectly still, and free from 
dust, which, whenever it falls on the plate 
while wet, causes the gram to form a white 
spot, which It h itnposaihle to remove with- 
out Uynig the grain itfrcsh 
The plate must be previously cleaned, with 
the greatest possible care, with a rag and whi- 
ting, as the smallest stain or particle of grease 
produces a streak or blemish m the gram 
All these attenUons are 'ibsolutely necessary 
to produce a tolerable regular gram , and, after 
evciy thing that can be done by the most ex- 
perienced artists, still there is much uncer- 
tainty m the process Ihey arc sometimes ob- 
liged to lay on the gram several times before 
they procum one suihcicntly regular The 
same pro^rtions of materials do not alwajs 
produce the «ame ^ect, as it depends in some 
degree i^ii tlicir qualities, and is even ma- 
tt 'll ly atfected by tne weather These d* fa- 
culties arc not to be surmounted but by a great 
deal of experience, and those who are daily 
ip the h’lbit of practising the art are frequently 
liable to the most unaccountable accidents 
lOjjeed It is much to be laoncnteo, that so ele- 
gant and Useful a process should be so delicate 
au^tdceitam 

^|t%eing, necessaiy tp hold the plate in a 
; dn^cctioii m order to drain off the nu- 
ts iftiud^ there will naturally be a greater 
the liquid at the bottom than at the 
f of tho On ihw actount, a gram 

^his way ts always coimerat that side of the 
piam dm held Inw^moat The most 
ujUjial way ooinipst side for the 

fl>iegtound/l)etmg^ii«^^ pan that has 
dtc deepest shadows. In hutgc landscapes, 
aoiuonnes mhm pan® are lajff with different 
^ thesul^ect 





IS, the more oea% does 
jndfail^ toJk, ana the 


fitter It H for imitating drawings But vtt/ 
fine gimms have several disadvantages for they 
are apt to come off befoie the aqua fortis has 
lain on long enoi^i to produce the desired 
depth ^ and as the plate is not corroded so 
deep. It sooner wears out in printing whereas 
coarser grains are flrmer, die acid goes deeper, 
and thejpatc will throw ofl a great many more, 
impressions The reason of ail this is evident, 
when It 18 considered, tliat in the fine grams the 
particles are small and near to each oUier, and 
consequently the aquafortis, which acts lateral- 
ly as well as downwards, soon undermines the 
partK-les arid causes them to come off If left 
too long on the plate, the acid would eat away 
the gram entirely 

On these accounts, therefore, the moderately 
coarse grains are more sought after, and inswer 
better the purpose of the publisher, than the 
fine spnins which were foririerly in use 
Although there are consider iblc difficulties 
in lading properly the aquatint gram, jet the 
corroding the copper, or biting in, so as to 
produce exactly the lint required, is still more 
precanouv and tinccrtam All engraveis allow 
tliat no positive rules cm be laid down by 
which the success of the process can be si cured , 
nothing bn? a great deal of experience vnd it- 
tcntivc observation cm enable the artist to do 
It with any degree of certainty 
Tliere are some hints, liowever, which may 
be of considerable importance to the person 
who wishes to attain the practice of this art 
It is evident^ that the longer the acid remains 
on the copper, the deeper it bites, and conse-^ 
quently the darker will be the shade m the 
impression It may be of some use, therefore, 
to have several bits of copiicr laid with anuatint 
ground of the same kind that is to l^secl in thi, 
plate, ind to let the aquafortis remim fordifkr- 
ent lengths of time on each , and ihtii to ex- 
amine the tints produced in one, two, tliree, 
four minutes, or longer Observations of this 
kind frequently rtpeated, and with diflertnt 
degrees of strength of the acid, will atknglli 
assist the judgment m guessing at the tmt 
which 19 produced in the plate A magnifier 
19 also useful to examine the grain, and to ob- 
serve the depth to which it is bit It must he 
observed that no proof of the plate can be ol>- 
tamed till the whole process is finished 
If any part appears to have been bit too dark, 
it must he burnished down with a steel burnish- 
er, and this requires great delicacy and good 
management, not to make the shade streaky 
and uie beanW and durabihty of the gram is 
always somewhat mjnred by it, so that it should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

Those parts which a^e not dark enough 
most have a fresh grain laid over them, and oe 
stopped round with varnish and subjected again 
to tile aquafintis This is called te-biting, and 
requires peculiar care and attetiffon The plate 
must be veiy well cleaned out #ith turpentine 
before the gram is laid on, which should be 
pretty coarse, otherwise it will not he upon the 
neights only, as is necessary in order to pro- 
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duce the same grain If the new mam is dif- 
/erent from the formet, it will not be so clear, 
nor so Arm, but rotten 

We have now given a general account of the 
process of engraving in aquatinta, and We be- 
lieve that 110 material circumstance has 
omitted tliat can be communicated without 
seeing the operation But after all, it must be 
confessed that no printed directions whatever 
can enable a person to practise it Its success 
depends upon so many niceties, and attention 
to circumstances apparently trifling, that the 
person ^ ho attempts it must not ba surprised 
if he does not succeed at first It » a species 
of engraving simple and e\pcditious, if every 
thing goes on well , but it is very precarious, 
and the errors which are made are rectified 
with great difhculty 

It seems to be adapted chiefly for imitations 
of sketches, washed drawings, and slight sub- 
jects, but dous not appear to be at all calculated 
to produce prints from finished pictures, as it 
is not susceptible of that accuracy in the ba- 
lance of tints necessary for this purpose Nor 
dots It appear to be suited for dook plates, as 
It does not throw off a sufficient number of 
iinprcssK ns It is therefore not to be put into 
cnin|K tition with the other modes of engraving 
it confined to those subjects for which it is 
( ileulatetl, it must be allowed to be extremely 
useful, as it is expeditious, and may be attuned 
with much less uiihculty than any other mode 
of engraving But even this circumstance is a 
source oi mischief, os it occasions the produc- 
tion of a multitude of prints that have no other 
cfiect th in that of vitiating the public taste 

In the art before described, the artists ex- 
perience much inconvenience from the cpian- 
uty of fumes liberated by the action of the acid 
upon the copper, which, when the plate is 
lirge, IS very great To remedy this incon- 
venience, the following arrangement, which 
wc think well calculated to aii'iwer the pur- 
pose has been suggested by Mr Cornelius 
Varley, a young artist who distinguishes him- 
self no less by his mechanical abilities than by 
the exquisite productions of his pencil in water 
colours — Get a frame made of common deal 
or anykiml of wood, three or four inches dtep, 
covered with a plate of glass, and open at one 
side , and let the side opposite to this hav e a 
round opening communicating, by means of 
common iron pipe, w ith the ash-pit of any 
httie stove or other firt -place, shut up from all 
<»th( r access of air but what must pa<is through 
the pipe It IS obv ions that any fumes rising 
from a copper-plate laid under such a frame 
will be earned backward into the iron pipe by 
the citrrent of air required to maintain com- 
bustion m the stove, and w ill by this means be 
carried up the cbtiutiey in place of being allowed 
to fly about in the apartment The pipe may 
be very conveniently used by carrying it down 
through the table to tlic floor, and so along to 
the place where the chiinnty may cliance to 
^taiiu , and when tjbc ftame is not wanted, the 
pipe at hnc of the may be made to 

answer tijp purpose of a binge by which to 
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tom up the frame against the wall, wheMi ft 
may be secured, while out of use, by a bnttigt or 
any otlier contrivance Phil Mag No OO 
AQUEDUCT SeeAaujEOoCT 
A QUEOUS a Partakmg of the nature of 
water, or that abounds with li 
Aqueous fusion, m dhemistry, p the 
solution of any substance in warm water, and 
13 only eflectual when employed upon saline 
matters, which it dissolves W entering into the 
constitqtion of their crystals This mode of 
fusion is distinguished from that in which fire 
is employed to melt a substance, and which 
IS therefore called igneous fusion 
Aqueous humour op the bvs^ Humor 
aqueus The very limpid watery flm which 
fills both chambers of the eye 
A'QUEOUSNESS s (a^itostidi, Lat ) 
Watenshness 

AQUl FOLIUM, (^aqiiifohum, from acm, a 
needle, and Joiium, a leaf , so called on ^ 
count of Its prickly leaf ) Holly The leaves of 
this plant, Ilex aquifohum, foliis ovatis acutis 
spinobis of Linneus, hav e been known to cure 
intermittent fevers, and an infusion of the 
leaves, drank as tea, is said to be a preventive 
against the gout 

AQTJILA, a large handsome town of Na- 
ples, 111 Italy It is the see of a bishop and 
nas a strong castle By an earthquake which 
happened here in 1700, 2,400 persons were 
destroyed, and J,500 otherwise hurt Lat 
42 20 N Lon n 3()E 
Aquij a, the Eagle, or the Vulture as it is 
sometimes called, is a constellation of the north- 
ern hemisphere, usually joined wUhAntmous 
It IS one of the 4^ old constellations, according 
to the division of which Hipparchus made his 
catalogue of the fixed stars, and which are 
described by Ptplemy 1 he number of stars 
in Aquila are estimated at 29 , of the first six 
magnitudes, in this order, 1 0 '> 1 4 J8 be- 
sides the 34 m Antinous 

Aquila alba One of the names given 
to calomel SccCalomelas 
AQUILARIA Eagle-wood a genus of 
the class and order decandna, monogynia 
Calyx campanulate, five-cleft, corolless , nec- 
tary campanulate, five cleft, bearing the su- 
mens internally, capsule two-valved, two- 
celled, woody , seeds solitary The only known 
^cies IS a Malacca-tree , from whose bark the 
Cochin-chinese manufacture paper 

AQUHJEGIA Columbine a genus of the 
class and order polyandria, pentagynia Calyx- 
less, petals fiv c, nectaries five, horned, one be- 
tween each petal , capsules five, distinct Five 
species, south of Europe, Canada, Siberia 
The plant is thus denominated from aquif, 
water, and If^go, to gather, from the shape c€ 
its leaves, which retain water The steeds, 
flowers, and the whole plant, of the species 
aqiiilegia v ulgans, nectarits incurvis of Lin- 
neus, iidve been used medicinally, the first 
in exontbematgus diseases, the latter tbiefly 
as an antiscorbutic Thoi^h retamed itt seve- 
ral foreign pharmacopoeias, their utility appears 
to be forgotten m country 
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irt geography, aft aft- 
city of Italy, situate oti the sea- 
eoaS at ^ ^trance of the Sinus TergestinuS) 
orgijitCftfTricstc 

XQ^fyECIlUM, m Roman antiquity, a sa- 
etifiee offered mtimeof drought, tooWafnraiu 
A'dtiiliNE a (aqmhnus, Latin ) Re- 
aeiitiming an eagle, applied to the nose, 


iAQUlLO, is used by, Vitruvius for the north- 
east wind, or that which blows at 4^)® from 
the nor^ toward the east point of the horizon 
•«%The poets gave thename aquiloto all stormy 
Winds fWded by tht mariner 
AQUj^US, among the ancients a dark 
colour aKroaehittg neatly to black 
AQUJMINAKiUM, a vessel whetem the 
Romans earned holy water 
AQUINAS (St Thomas), called the An- 
gehcS Doctor, of tht noble family of Aqi||dO> 
and descended from ♦he kings of Sicily ami 
Arragon, was born in the castle of Aquitio, m 
luly, about 1224 He entered into the society 
of the prcachttig friars at Naples, much against 
the inclination of his parents, who endeavoured 
to recover him, but m vain In 1244 he went 

to Pans, and from tlience to Cologne,, where 
he attended the lectures of Albertm Magnus 
He afterwards returned to Pans, and rcatl lec- 
tures on the book of sentences with applause 
In 1256, he was created D D and about 1263 
went to Rome, and after teaching divinity m 
various Unnersities, he settled at Naples, and 
obtained a pension from the king Here he 
devoted himself to studj and rclmious txertises, 
and refused the archbisnopnc of Naples, which 
was Oftered him by pope Clement IV In 1274, 
he was sent for to assist at the ^ond council of 
Lyons, Iwitdied on the journey, at the monastery 
ol Fossauova, near Terracina, aged 50 The au- 
tlionty of Aquinas lias always been veiy high 
in the Roman church He was canonized by 
pope Ji^n XXII in 1323 Hi« works, mak- 
ing 17 voh folio, have been printed seieral 
times, and at several places 
AQUINO, a tovvn of Naples, m Italy It 
Is amshop's see, but being almost nuned, 
consists now of about 30 housu<! This was 
itui biftdi-place of Jmenal, the celebrated Ro- 
man satytist , and Tliomas Aquinas, the fo- 
iftouasenool-man lat 41 3o N Lon 13 

’AQUOSE a (from ojao, Lat ) Watery, 
qualities of water 

* AytJO*StTV i (from a^uosr ) Watermess 
<id-QUUlJrA, {uquiita, dim of ) A 
imolT quaftl^ty of very fine and limpid water, 
thus it Is apjdiod to ^pellucid water, Hvhich 
^tends %c|p3?ttle if |fi^ ciysullme lens, and 

f , that IS, b the year of the 

^RA THtTRIBULl, the Altar of iftcense, 
immy, a soistheftf ^mteliation, not 
\ ouThenibdiere, coftsistmg of o stars 
- 0 i 6 1 I 

, E, or Akabesk, something 
manner of me Ammans 



AltABBsaftfi, OaorESetftB, and M'lih* 
REsanE, are terms applied to such pattitings, 
ornaments of freezes^ otc wherem there are 
no hdman oi animal ngureS, but which consist 
wholWof iihagmaryfol&ges, plants, stalks, &c, 

ARABIA, one of the most considerable 
coufttnes of Asia, ta bounded on the west by 
the Red Sea, the isthmus of Suez, PaUstme, 
and Syria, on the nortli b the Euphrates, 
on the by the gulf of Persia and the sea, 
and on the south bythc str uts of Babelm in- 
del and tjie sea ruropeaus have divided it 
mto thre^parts, named from their supposed 
qualities, Arabia Dtserta, Aiabia Petrata, 
and Arabu Felix Arabia extends from Ut 
12 30 to n 30 N and from Ion ^2 to 77 E 
Teno, about 13")0 mik« from N to S and 
1620 from E to W In somt nrouucts of 
Arabia, the heat is exce**sive, but m thu. 
country, as m most others, the varying degrtes 
ofelevition, the relative situations of places, 
and tht nature of the sod, occasion consiaerable 
varieties of temperature In the deserts, di- 
versified here and there only bj bare rocks, and 
in these flat plains, there is nothing to sofltn 
the force of the sun s ra\s, but all vegetables 
arc burnt up, and the soij is every vvlien re- 
duced to sand In the interior country (lie 
temperature of the atmosphere is \ try different 
1 he greater ranges of lofty mountains attract 
vapours, and these falling down in plenterms 
rains, eool the air and quicken v tgttation 1 In 
cold occasioned by the height ot the country 
nioduces fiills of snow, but this never he 
lon^ u| 5 on the ground Ihc luny seasons 
which are regular in the countn s betweei 
the tropics, arc diversified here 

The product of Arabi i is alois, cassia spike 
Hard, frankincense, myrrh, mmna, and oiht 
valuablcgums, cinnamon, pepper, c mlaniom 
dates, oranges, lemons, pointer mites fig 
and otlur fruits, honev and wa\ in plciiiv 
and lu their seas, they nave great qu intiULS ot 
the best coral and pearls In Arabia, irc 
abundance of all^thc domestic amnia is common 
m hot countries 

Of all their domestic animals, it is well 
known that the Arabians pul the greatest 
value on their horses Of these tht> hav e two 
great bmnehes, thcKadischi, who«e dtsetnt 
ts unknown, and the Kochlam, of which / 
written* genealogy has been kept for two thou- 
sand years, TTie Kadisclu are in no bcttei 
eitimatton than our Furopean horses, and arc 
usually employed m bearing burthens, md in 
ordinaty lanour Tlie Kochlam are reserved 
for hding solelr They are higlily esteemed, 
and consequently v eiy dear 1 hey are said to 
have denv^ th«r origin from kiiig Solomon s 
stftds however this may be, they are fit to 
bedr fotigues, and can pass whole 

days Wttfidftt food Th^ arc al^o S^aid to show 
uncommon courage against an enemy it is 
even asserted, that when a horse of this race 
flh^ hiii$sdf wounded, and unable to bear his 
rider iftucfe longer, he reilires from the frav^ 
and cortveya ham to a place of security If 
the ndcr M$ upon tn« ground, horse 
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imams beside hinxi till assiatalxee xa 

brought 

Arabia DesBR^ta^ now called Beru 
Arbistam, and Beriara^ is hounded on^ 
the east by Dmrbekir and the Persian pibvmce 
of Irak, on the north by %ria and the nyer 
Euphrates, on the wpt b) ftlesune and Ara- 
bia Petrsea^ and on the south by Arabia Felix 
This country is for the most part desert, being 
intersected almost every where by high barren 
mountains, and many of its plains nothing but 
great sands and heaths, through v^ich 

neither men, beasts, birds, trees, g!||||^ or pas- 
ture, are to be seen, the lands, ho^R^er, that 
he to the east along the river Euphrates, afford 
both plants and food for the inhabitants of 
some cities and towns seated on that part, and 
there are some plains 'uid\a11c7s that feed great 
numbers of sheep, goats, and other small cat- 
tle, which loie to broiuc upon such dry lands, 
but hrger ciule, except camels, can find here 
no subsistence Tht method of the inhabitai\ts 
of the desert is to seek aftei fresh pastuies near 
rntrs, likes, or other places where they can 
find water for themselv ts and cattle , and when 
they have cltarecTlhc ground, to look out for 
another 

Arabia PETRiFA, or the Stony, tht 
most w estern of all the Arabias, is hounded 
on the north hy Palestine, on the east by 
Arabn De«erta and pirt bf Arabia Felix, on 
the south by Arabia reUx, and on the west by 
the Red Sea and the isthmus of Suez , its ex- 
tent (rom north to south computed to be 1 80 
miles, and from east to west J50 It is called 
Pctraca, or Stony, from its rocks, though some 
rather dernc it from Petra, Us ancient c \pital, 
now commonly supposed to be Harach, or 
Horae, lying on tht isthmus, near the frontiers 
of Eg\ pt A hoii^, m most respects, it mw h 
resembles Arabia JDeserta for its stony, sandj , 
ind barren ground, yet it yields, m some parts, 
sufhtient nounshincnt for*tattIe, whose milk 
and camtl s flesh is the chief food of its inlia- 
bitants f here are some other parts which arc 
quite uninhabited and iinpassy^lt 

Arabia bELix, or The Happy, hyfar 
tht most considcmble of the three, is callM by 
the inhabitants Yeman, or Yaman, it was 
called Felix, or Happy, according to Amini- 
anns Marcellmus, because it abounded in com, 
cattle, \inc&, and odonfiSrous spices of all kinds 
It was also called Sacred, on account of the 
hnc gums and aromatic woods employed in 
sacrifices, which u produced —Felix, or Happy, 
is, according to Nicubuhr, a title unknown to 
the Arabians, who divide the country into six 
provinces, namely, viz Ht^as, Yemen, Hadra- 
maut, Oman,Lachsa, or Hadsiar, and Nedsjid , 
the principal cities arc Mecca, Medina, Mocha, 
Loheia, xc 

ARABIC^ GVM, (gufnfm aruheum^ 
ed from Its being brought from Arabia ) 
gum exudes, m a hc^tud state, from the bark of 
the trunk of the Mimosa mlotica of Linn^us, 
(mimosa, spmis st^ularibus pattniibos, loins 
bjpinnatis paTtlaliDOs exumts ghndula inter 
tmctxs, ijuets ghosts pedunculatis,) in a 
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similar maimaf to the gum whiob 
upon the cherty frees in this eortmfiy *1™ 
or a pale y^wish coloXir is most esteeirm % 
Gum arable i$ neither soluble in spint nor in 
0 x 1 , but m twice Its weight of water it dissolvtis 
into a mut^ilaginous Rw, of Ihe qon'^istence 
of a duck syrup, and in thw state answers 
many useful phannaceufic purposes, by render- 
ing oily, resmods, and pmgaums substances 
miscible with water The glutinous quality 
of gum arable renders it preferable to other 

g ums and mucilages as a deirtulceht m coughs, 
oarsenesses, and other catarrhal affections It 
IS also very generally employed in ardor utinse, 
diarrhoeas, and calculous complaints 
AHABICI, a sect who sprung 151 in Arabia 
about the year ?07, whose distinguishing tenet 
was, that the soul died With the body, and a!si> 
rose again with it Eusebius, hb vi c 3B, 
relates, that a council was called to stop the 
progress of this rising sect and that On^n 
i9«isted at It, and convinced thcmsolhorou^Iy 
of thei.r error that they abjured it s 

ARABIS, bastard tower mustard , or Wall- 
cress a genus of the class and order tetradyUia, 
siUquosa Nectariferous glands four, one with- 
in each leaf of the cal} x, oblong, scale like, 
reflected , calyx closed, two bf the leases gib- 
bous at the base , silicic lme\r, swelli^ at the 
seeds, entire and capitate at the tip Twenty- 
one species, chiefly American and Alpine 
plants llie following are natives of out 
Own country, 1 a thaltana, foun<l on old 
walls 2 a stneta, on rocks and cliffs 3 a 
turnta, in Cambridgeshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties 

ARABlbT s One skilled iti the language 
and learmngof the Arabians 

A'RABLE a (from aro, Lat ) Fit for the 
plough , fit for tillage (Dryden) 

AKAC Sec Arrack 
ARACAN, the capital of a sra ill kingdom 
of the same name, lying to the N E of the 
bay of Bengal Lat 20 38 N Lon Q3 10 E 
ARACHIS Ground nut a genus of the 
class and order diidclphia, decandfia Calyx 
two-Upped, corol r<.vcr»ed, filaments all uitlt- 
cd, legume gibbous swelling at the seeds, 
veined, coriaceous The only known species la 
of Indian birth, exhibiting two varieties 
ARACHNE, of Colophon, daughter to 
Idmon, a dyer, so skilfiil 111 working with the 
needle, that she challenged Minerva, to a trial 
of skill She represented on her work die 
amours of J upitcr with Europa, A ntiope, Leda, 
Astena, Danae, Alcmena, thou^ her piece 
was masterly, she was defeated ny Minerva, 
and hanged nerself in deyair, and waschaiifjed 
by the goddess into a spider 
ARACHNOID Cobwebbed Covered 
with a thick interwoven pubescence, tesem- 
blmg a cobw eb Leaf, peduncle, calyx 

Arachnoitd membrane (membrane 
arachno%dea, from Amyjn, U sf^der, wlof, 
likeness y so named from its resembkoce to a 
spider’s web) 1 A delicate memBratie of the 
brain, situated between the dura and pia mater, 
and surrounding the cetebrum, cerebellum, me^ 
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^Uar oM^ni^ta, And meduHa spinalis 2 The 
crystalline lens and vitreous humour of the 
eye, 

4>KiEOM£T£Rr instrument wherewith 
to measure the density or gravity of flmds 
The ancometer, or water^poise, is usually made 
of glass, consisting of a round hollourball, 
whmh terminates m a long slender neck her- 
snetically sealed at top there being at 6rst as 
much quicksilver put into it as will i>crve to 
balance or keep it swimming in an erect 
position The stem, or neck, is divided into 
degrees or parts which are numbered, to shew, 
by the depth of its descent into aiiy liquor, the 
lightness or density of it for that nuid is heart- 
ust 111 which It smks least, and lightest in which 
It sinks deepest 

Another instrument of tJiis kind is describtd 
by Hombtrg of Pans, in the Memoirs of the 
Acad of Sciencts for the year l6gg, also in 
the Philos Trans No QbQ, \\ here a table of 
ituml>crs u given, expressing the density of 
various fluids, is determined by this instrument 
botli 111 summer and winter By this table it 
appears that the density, or specific gri\ity of 
quicksilver and distilled water, in the two 
reasons, were as follow, \u 

m summer as 1 J 6l to l, 

m winter as 13 oJ to 1 , 

and the medium of these two is as 1 3 57 to 1 

Sec also the Philos Trans \ol 36, orAbndg 
vol 0> for tlie df scrmtion and use of another 
new araeometer, and Grej^orj’s Mechanics, 
book III rh 2 for the description ind theory 
of the ingenious araeometer of De Parcieux 
< Hher instrumuits for the same purpose will 
be described under the word Hydrometeii 

ARA^^OMbTRY, the bcienti ol measuring 
4ie lightness and den*>ity oi fluids — See the 
Philos Trans vol 08, for an eassy on arxo^ 
inefry, Ac 

ARJEOSTYLH, «i architecture, a term 
used by Vitruvias, to signify the ^^reatest inter- 
val which can be allow Al between columns 

ARAFAH, tlie ninth dav of the last month 
of die Arabic year, named Dhoulhegial , on 
which the pilgrims of Mecca perform their 
devotions on a neiglibouring mounuiu called 
Arafati^ 

ARAFAT, otG I BFL el AtiAFAT,amoun- 
tam near AJecca, where great mimbers of pil- 
resort every year Cerram stones are 
plac^ as boundaries to the sacred place Here 
who are clad in robes of humility 
aiul mOTtbftcatjon, earnestly beg the remission 
Oif theu sinsi imauma, or priests, then pro- 
XK^nce a blessing upon them in a mot^t solemn 
rh^ner, and call them by die honourable |iile 
of ttadgees , 

ARAHUM, hr HAiaAifUM, m ancient 
dehQtcs A place Conseor^d oi apart 

‘ "" a lake of Asia* lying on the K of 
I sea,, from wniclip h distant-above 
It IS ^e$ long* and m 

broad ^ 

h Berry-^bearingangelica a genua 
^imd Older pentandm penugyqU 
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FlowiSts' m an umbellet, with an invobiem f # 
calyx five-toothed, superior , corol five j^ietallcd 
beiry five-seeded Ten species, of which some 
liavc enure, others lobed, and others decom^- 
^und and more than decompound leaves 
Th^ arc natives of India, West Indies, or 
America 

ARAM (Eugene),^ a man of considerable 
erudition, aumarkable for Ins unhappy fate, 
and die singular circum«tauce:r that occasioned 
and atteuded it, was bom at Ramsgill, a little 
village, in l^therdale, Yorkshire, in the year 
J704 H^wlis removed, when very young, 
together Hth his nioth(.r, to Skelton, near 
Jvewbv and when he was five oi six years 
old, his father making a little purchase m 
Boiidgatc near Rippon, his family went 
thither He was there sent to school, where 
he learned to read the New Te«itamcnt in 
English, which was all he was ever taught, 
except that, some considerable time after, he 
was under the tuition oi the reverend Mr 
Alcock of Burnsil, for about j month When 
he was iliout thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
he went to bis fither at Newby, ami attended 
him in the family there, tilk the death of sir 
Pdward !^lackett It was in tVic house of this 
gentleman, to whom bis father was gardener, 
that his propensity to literature first appeared 
Ilcwdb, indeed, always of a solitary disposi- 
tion, and uncommonly fond t f reurvmentand 
books , and here he enjoyed all the idvantages 
of leisure and privacy Tie applud him elf at 
first chiefly to mathematical studieo, in which 
he made a considerable proficicnc y At about 
sixteen years of ige, he was sent to London to 
the houst of Mr Christoplicr Blackett, whom 
he sc IV cd for some time in the tap icitv of book- 
keeper After continuing here a \ car or more 
Ire was taken with the small-pox and suflcied 
stverely under tliat distemper He afterwards 
returned into Yorkshire, in conseqi cnee of an 
invitation from his father, and there continued 
to prosecute his studies, but found in polite 
hterature much greater charms than in the 
mathematics, which occasioned bun now chief- 
ly to apply himself to poetry, history, and an- 
tiquities After this he was invited to Nether 
dole, where he engaged in a school and mimed 
But his marriage proved an unhappy connec- 
tion, lor to the misconduct of his wife h< 
ifterwarda attributed the misfortunes that befe I 
lum In the mean while, having perceived 
his deficiency m the learned languaj^ , he »P 
plied himself to the grammatical study of the 
Latin and Greek tongues, afler which Ivercad, 
wuih great avidity and diligence, all the Latin 
classics, hiatonans, and poets He then went 
through the Greek Icstament, md, listly, 
ventured upon Hesiod, Homei, Theocritus 
HcrtKlotus, and TTiueydides^ together with all 
the Greek tragedians In 1734, vV dham Nor 
ton, esq a gentleman who had a friendship 
for him, mvSed him to Kmresborough Here 
he acquired dte knowledge of the Hebrew, and 
read the Pentateuch in that language In 
1744 he returned to Londem, and served the 
reverend Mr* Pamblanc, as usher ^ Latin 
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afid writing, in Piccadilly » and, with this 
^ntleman s assistance, he acquired the know^ 
'ledge of the French iangoa^ He was tftcr*- 
wards einployed, as an usher and tutor, in 
4»e\ eral different parts ofEngland , during which 
time he became acquainted with heraldry and 
botai^ He also ventured upon Chaldee and 
Arabic, the former of which he found easy 
from Its near connection with the Hebrew 
He then investigated the Celtic, as far as pos- 
sible, in all Its malects , and having begun to 
form collections, and made coiUpi^sons be- 
tween the Celtic, the Fnglish, thelatin, tht 
Greek, and the Hebrevv, and found i great 
affinity between them, he resolved to proceed 
through all these languigts, and to form a 
romparatne lexicon But m the midst of 
these learned labours and inquiries, it appears 
tnat Aram committed a crime, which could 
not n iturilly h ive been expected from a man 
of so studious a turn, and which is the more 
extraordinary, as the mdueement that led him 
to It li, sod tolia\c bten only gam, though he 
himself afierw ards assigned a difterent motu e. 
On the 8th of February, 1744, 6 , he murdered 
Daniel Clark, a shoemaker, in conjunction 
wuh whom, and another person, he seems 
before to have been concerned in some fraudu- 
lent practices The murder, however, w is 
conceded near fourteen years, and then was 
discovered by i skiletou being accidentally 
found, which was supposed to be that of C lark 
Ihis was i mibtih.c, but it led to a discovery 
of the whole transaction, and Amm s wife, 
from whom he had separated a considerable 
time, was a principal evidence against him 
When he was apprehended on suspicion oi 
tins murder, he was usher of a school at Lynn 
in Norfolk He was brought from thence to 
\oik-castle, and on the Juof August, 175Q, 
was tried at the county-as$i 7 cs for the murder 
He was found guilty on the testimony of Ri- 
chard Houseman, corroboriud by that of his 
own wife, and other circumstantial evidence 
Af er his conv irtion, he confessed the pisUce 
of his sentence, but msdc an attempt upon Ins 
own 1ft, by cutting his arm in two phccs 
with a razor, which he had coneeiltd for that 


A Eyes placed t 
B Eyes 
C Fyts 
D Eyes 
E Eyes 
F Eyes 
G Fyes 
H Eyes 

I 1 yes V 

K Fyes 
L Eyes 
M Eyes 
N Eyes 
O Eyes 

P F)es number and position un- 
known (See N \i Hist pi XXII) In 
every stage of their existence these inserts prey 
with the niObt sat agt ierocity upon all other 
insects they can overcomt, and even upon one 
another I rom the p«ipiUa, at the end of tlie 
abdomen they throw out at pleasure a number 
of fine threads, which they jumte m v atious 
ways for the purposi of entangling ihcir prey 
They exfoliate their old skm everv \tar, which 
IS performed by suspending themselves in some 
bolitary corner, mil creeping out of it 1 he 
younger ones have the power of flight , and m 
the autumn monni in the ur to a great ascent, 
to perform whicli they probably climb some 
high eixuntnte \ncl aic wafted about by the 
winds, filling the atmosphere with their fine 
threads 1 hey are infested by the sphek and 
ichneumon I "I he largest European spider is 
the a diadema i eddish brown , abdomen 


purpose By proper applications, he was 
Drought to himself, and, though weak, was 
coiuluetcd to the place of execution, where, 
being asked if he had any thing to say, he re- 


plied, in the negUive 


\as immediately 


dter executed, and his body being conveyed to 
l\n ircsborough forest, he was there hung in 
chains, pursuant to his sentence 

ARAN LA Spider a genus of the class 
ind oidti insecta, aptera Mouth with short, 
horny jaws, the lip rounded at the tip , feelers 
two, incun ed, jointed, and very sharp at the 
end, those of the male clavate, antennaless, 
*yes eight, rarely six, legs eight, abdomen 
ovate, villous, and furnished at the tip with 
textorial papilla A hundred and twenty- 
three species, chiefly inhabitants of Europe 
and Amertca whicn may be usefa% thus 


gibbous and marked with white drop-shaped 
spots m the form of a cross It is often met 
with in trees in our own country, and is a very 
beautiful irsect 2 Fbe a aquatic of a brow n 
hue with cinereous ovate abdomen, the back 
marked with two imprinted dots, is fouivl in 
the fresh w ater lakes of Europe, where u dives 
to the bottom in search of its food within the 
curious contrivance of a globule of air formed 
by itself, and takes up its winter quarters in a 
forsaken shell, the aperture of which it bani- 
tadcs with a web i A acicularia Tltorax 
orbicular, convex, with a transverse central 
excavation , inhabits South America, among 
trees, where it preys upon the larger insects, 
and even small birds, dropping mtoAheir nests, 
and sucking their blood and eggs It is of sb 
enormous a si 2 e that its fangs are equal to tlie 
t^ons of a hawk, and lU eyes capble of being 
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uRt in the matuier of looses^ aod used as mi* 
oroscQpes. 

AHVNEOtJS a (from aran^df Lat a cod- 
web«) jltme^hug a cobweh (Derham) 

the nameof tKe mountain on 
iKdfich ^oah's ark rested, after the abatement 
the livaters of the universal delu^ There 
are two opinions concerning the situation of 
thu muuntam According to one ojpmion the 
ark rested on that part of the hiountain^ now 
callefl Ararat in Armenia, near the spring of 
the ligns, and styled by I^tm writers the 
Oordiaean Mountains According to the other, 
the aik rested on the top of mount Caucasus, 
m the confines of Tartary, Persia, and India 
The former opinion is the most probable, (see 
Wells sOeog Old Test I 30,) wc may there- 
fore state the situation of Ararat, in about lat 
3B N Lon 46 W 

ARATEIA, m antiquity, a yearly festival 
celebrated at Sicyon on the birtli-day of 
Aratus 

ARA'nON r. (nraito, Lat) The actor 
practice of ploughing 

AI^TO-BAFABLN, a fived star of the 
Sd mag m Draco 

A-'iClTORjif a (lromoro,Lat to plough) 
That contributes to tillage ^ 

ARATUS, a Greek jxiet, was born in Cili- 
cia about 300 B C Hus poem entitled Phe- 
nomena, %^htch sfl still extant, «hews him to 
have been an astronomer, as well as a poet It 
was translated by Cicero into Latin , and St 
Paul quotes a passage from it m bis speech to 
the Athenians Grotms published it in Greek 
and Latm at Leyden in l600, 4to besides 
which tViere are several other tditions 


Wiilino other rufe tlian the will, despotic- 
ally, absolutely iDrvden) 

A^jfiftllllAKINESS s (from arbitrary ) 
Despoticalness, tyrauhy (TVwp/e) 

ABBITRA«rOUS a (from arhitianm, 
Latm) Arbitrary, depending oh the will 
(Norris) 

ARBITRA^IOUSLY ad (from arhtra- 
nous ) Arbitrarily, according to mere will and 
pleasure iGlafWiUe) 

A'RBITRARY a {arhitranus, Latm ) l 
Despotirk, absolute (^Pnor) 2 Depending 
on no ruk, capricious (Bt ovm) 

To A'RBnkATO V a {arhilror, latm ) 
I To decide, to determine (Ma^speon) 2 

lo judge of {Milton ) 

To A'RBlTRAtE V Tt To gi\c judgment 
{South) 

arbitration, is where the parties, 
injuring and injured, submit all matters in dis- 
pute, concerning any personal rbaltcls or per- 
sonal wrong, to the judgment of two or more 
arbiters or arbitrators, who are to decide the 
controversy If these do not agree, it is umal 
for another person lobe called in as umpire, to 
whose sole judgment it is then referred , or fre- 
quently there IS only one arbitrator origin illy 
appointed decision, m any of these cases, 
IS called an award, and thereby the question is 
as fully determined, and the right transferred 
or settled, as it coidd hai e been by the agree- 
ment of the parties or the judgment of a court 
ofjusticc 

Arbitration, or C omparison of t x- 
CH A N G E,m anthmetK , determines tht me thod 
ofiemittmg to, or drawing upon, foreign places, 
in such i manner as shall be iiioat ad\ aiitigcoiis 


ARAUCARIA In botany, a genus of tlie 
class and order dioecia, monadelpnia M^'le 
calyx, scales of ah ament, terminated by a 
leaHgt, rorolless , antliers ten or twelve with- 
ont filament Fern calyx an ament with 
many germs, coroUess stigma two-vilved un- 
gual, seette numerous m a roundish cone 
Tne only known species is a natue tree of 
Chill 

ARAW, a Urge town of Argow , m Swit- 
zerland, remarkable for its church, its foun- 
and the fertility of Its soil Lat 47 20 N 

a oE 

A^BALIST s (ffrcM5 and hahsta ) A 
cxitm^iCamden) 

^RpELLA, or Irbtl, a city of Curdistan, 
Alexander the Credit fought the last 
(k^&rre battle with Darius III which put an 
the Persian empire This happened in 
th^ grearof fte world 3724 Lat 35 6 N 
Loi^42 35 £ 

ARBITER, in the ewii law, implies a judge 
nomm^d by tl^ rpagtstlate, or cjhosen volun- 

tn order to 

It ) 

ehbice 

, <id (from drhtr^ry } 


to tlu merchant > 

Arlihatwn is either Simple or Compound 
Simple Ai htiralwn respects three places only 
Here, by comp inng the par of arbitration be- 
tween a first and second place, and between the 
istur:^ a 3d, tlie nte between the 2d and 3d is 
discoicrcd, fioin whence a perjon can judge 
howto remit or dnw to llu most advantage, 
and to determine xvhit that advantage is 
Compound ArUlration respects the case m 
which the exchanges among three, four, or 
more places are concerned A person who 
knows at what rate be can draw or remit di- 
rectly, and disc has advice of the course of ex- 
change in foreign parts, may trace out a path 
for circulating nis money, through more or 
fewer of such place®, and also in such ordfir, a 
to m ike a benefit of his skill and credit and in 
this lies the great art of such neaociations See 
Hutton s, Bonnyoastle^s, or Keith s Arithmetic 
arbitrator s (from arhttratt ) 1 
An extraordinary judge between pvw aiul 

n , chosen by the^ir mutual consent (Coto ) 
governour, a president {Milton) 3 He 
diat has the power of prescribing to otbri'i 
without limit or control {Addmn) '4 Hit 
determiner {Shakspedre) 

ARBITREMENT s (from arlttror, I at ) 
1 Decision, di^terttiination {Hayward) 2 
Comprqimse {Bacon) 
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ARiBOR IS Bmirat^v^y m mechamcB 
for the principal part of a machine, whidh 
serves to sustain tjie rest —-It is also used for a 
spindle, orWis> a rnachma turns, 

'thus, 'irbor of a crane, a mill, a windmill^ &c 
Arboh or Silver treR, isthe 

result of a curious experiment in chemistry, 
hy which the branches and h^re of a tree ai^e 
represented by an amalgam of silver and mer- 
cury, which appear to vegetate in a very beau- 
tiful manner To obtain it, one part o* silver, 
dissolved in nitrous acid to saturation, is mi^cd 
with twen^ parts of ciean water, and iK)ured 
upon two parts of mercury Wh^ left stand- 
ing quietly, the desired crystallization will take 
place after some time A cylindrical glass 
vessel IS best suited for the puipose, and that 
the process may succeed it is necessartry that the 
ingredients be in their utmost purity {C^en ) 
See Arqentlm 

Arbor Martis, an apparent vegetation 
of iron, resembling a natural plant It is form- 
ed by dissolving iron filings in diluted nitric 
acid, and adding to the solution a quantity of 
carbonate of potash in a deliquescent state, or 
what was formerly called oil of tartar per de- 
liquium The mixture swells considerably, 
and IS no sooner at rest than the branches spring 
out on the surface of tlie glass 
Arbor plumbi, is a beautiful \egetation 
of lead To form it, two drams of acetite of 
lead (sugar of lead) are dissolved in six ounces 
of distilled water , the filtered solution is poured 
into a q)lmdncai glass, and a thin roll of zinc 
being hung m it, the whole is kft standuig at 
rest /The lead precipitates, adhering to the 
zinc in metallic leaves, m the form of a tree 
ArbOrvitje 1 The cortical substance of 
the cerebellum so disposed, that, when cut 
traversely, it appeaTi» ramified like a tree, from 
which circnmstaiict it is termed arbor vita^ 2 
The tree so named, the leaiesand wood of 
this tree. Thuya ocridentalwi , strobilis Ijev ibus, 
squamis obtusis, of Linncus wire formerly iii 
high estimation as resolvents, sudorifics, and 
csmectorants, and were given m pluhisical 
aflcctions, mtcrniutent fevtre, and dropsies 
See Thuya 

A'RBORARY a {arJ^oranu^, Lat ) Be- 
longing to a tree 

ARBOREOUS {arboreus) stem Single, 
woody and permanent, as the trunk or bole of 
a tree Opposul to shrubby, uudershrubby 
and herbaceous 

ARBORESCENT stem From 

herbaceous becoming woody 
A^RBORLT s (arbor, Latin, a tree ) A 
small tree or shrub {Milton) 

A'RBORTST s {arhonsie, Fr ) A natu- 
lalist who m ikes trees his study {Howi 1) 
A'RBOROUS a (from 04 Lat ) Ri- 
lonpingto a tree {Millon) 

A'JfiBOUR s (from erJor, Lat a tree ) A 
bower , a place covered with green branches 
of trees 

A'BBUSCLE $ (arbrncula, Lat) Any 
little shrub 
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ARBUSTIV (from arhistum, a ) 
Tte name of the thirty^nmth order, m linn 
Fragment of a Naturd ArrangeiheAl* 
iih> Philosophia 35otautca The same with He«- 
peridese, in his Genera Plantarum n ig 
A’'RBUTE s (arhntus, Latin ) Strawberiy 
tree {Maif) See Arbutps 
ARBOTHNOT (Dr John), was born m 
Kmcardinshire, near Mootrose^ and was edu- 
cated in physic at Aberdeen His talents and 
worth recommended him to the men of wit 
and learning of his day, and he enteretl into 
particular connection with Pape and bwiU, 
with whom he joined m jpubliahing several 
volumes of miscellanies , among which are the 
well-known Memoirs of MartiUtts Scnblerus, 
a satire of inhiiite humour on the abuses of 
human learning In 1715 he assisted Pope 
and Gay in the Three Hour^ after Mamagc, 
a dramatic performance, which was brought 
upon the stage without success In 1727 he 
published T ibles of ancient coim, weights, and 
meisuns, a work of great use, and real erudi- 
tion In 1732 his valuable tract concerning 
the nature and choice of aliments appearerl , 
which, the year after, was followed by Ins 
remarks on the effects of air on hmnan bimies 
A constitutional asthma had distressed him at 
different periods of his life, and proved fatal to 
him m J 734- 

arbutus ‘^trawbcrry-tree a genus of 
the class and order decandna, monogynia 
Calyx five-parted, corol ovate, with a fivt- 
cleft mouth, pellucid at the base, berry su- 
perior, five ceiled , anthers with two pores 
Ten species scattered over the ^obe, of which 
the a uredois the only plant indigenous to the 
British empire, and nas been found on tht 
banks of the lake of Killarney Many of the 
others are introduced into our gardens by cul- 
tiv ition 

Arbutus, Trailing SceEpicEA 
Arbutus uva ursi The systematic 
name for the olhoinal woolly headed burdock 
See Uva ursj 

ARC A A segment, or part of the circum- 
ference of a circle or other curve See Arch 
Arc, Joan of See Joan 
ARCA In zoology, a genus the class and 
order vermes, testacea There is some doubt 
w hether it be not a tethys Its shell is bivalv e, 
equivahe, hinge with numerom shaip teeth 
alternately insertLd between each other Forty- 
three species , in some the margin is very entire, 
beak reflected, and m some again, tlie margin 
IS crenale, beak recurved Jt is to be found 
m the seas of ev cry quarter of the globe One 

of the most common to the European seas is the 
a nucleus, which is sometiineSk found fossile 
Size that of a hazel-nut, covered with an 
okvaceou* skin under which itts whitf» withui 
silvery shell unequaMy triangulat, wrth very 
fine perpciuhcuhr atriafe crossed by a few arch- 
ed, transverse ones, depression behind the 
beak heart-shaped See plkte IX 
ARCADE> in aTchiteemx^ any opening m 
the wall of a building Ibrmed by an arch 
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ARCADIA^ tn ancient geogniphv^ mie of 
the 8i«; tenctst of Peloponnesus It has to the 
north AchaUi, to the east Arg6s and laconi4 
Messerna to the soatli« and IiUs to the west, 
Acemding to Hiny, the wine of this country 
Vuied bit^mnness m women^ and inspired the 
men with rage^ and the berries of the yew 
gaillettd there were so strong a poison, that 
whoefrei^islept or took refreshment under that 
tree were sure to die In Strabo s time there 
were few cities remainins in it, most of them 
bithg destroyed in the Grecian wars Eusta* 
tms says, that the country was anciently called 
PcUsgia, from Pelas^, svho brought the peo- 
ple, from roots, herbs, and lea^ es of trees, to 
^ feed on acorns, especially beechmast , as Ar- 
' teuudonis observes, that the Arcadians usually 
li\td on acorns It was also calKd I ycaonia, 
<^igantcs, and Parrhasia {Steph^nus) The 
Orcadians are greatly commended tor their 
lose of, and skill in, music 
Arcadia, a town of the abo\e pro\nnce, 
near the gulph of the same name Lat 37 
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ARCANUM, (arronam, a secret ) A me- 
dicine whose preparation or efficacy is kept 
irom the world, to enhance its value 
Arca^tum corallikum, red precipitate 
(reel oxyd of mercury by mtnc acid) in a mild 
state, rendered so by naMng spirit of wmc 
burnt upon it 

Arcanum DUFLiCATUM,or the Double 
SFCRET, a name by which the substance now 
< ailed sulphate of potash was formerly known 
Arcanum tartari, secret foliated earth, 
dige^iue salt of Syhius, former names of ace- 
tiU of poUsh, which see 

ARiJAS, m astronomy, a name sometimes 
given to Arctums 

ARCESILAUS, a celebrated Greek philo- 
sopher, about 300 years before the Christian 
<era, was born at Ihtane in Eoli He founded 

the second academy, which is called the second 
^ hool He was a man of great erudition, and 
well versed m the writings of the ancients 
He w !s remarkable for the seventy of his cn- 
titisrn-i. , but nevertheless he knew how to ac- 
commodate hitnself to the age, and pursue the 
alluremeuls of pleasure He had a great num- 
ber of disciples His doctrines were different 
in s^eral respects from those of the ancient 
sch^l and ptrbap he w is led into this di- 
versity opuuona by many capital errors m 
t' t Rhc^ent schoob such the incredible ar- 
r fpftofcof the dogmatists, who pretended to 
« si^ causes for aff things, the mjstenous air 
r hey had thrown upon the dootrme of ideas , 
tht entirely discarding the testiinomy of the 
tii&ca, the olnebtious of the Pynrhoiwsts, who 
now bi^n to broach th^^ir oj^miojis , the pow- 
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inferred, that we should affirm nothing, but 
always suspetidourjddgietment They advanced, 
tliat a phUotopher was able to dispute upon 
^ every subject, and bring conviction with him, 
even upon contrary sides of the same question , 
for there ate always reasons of equal force both 
m the affirmative and negative of every argu- 
ment According to this doctrine, neither our 
senses, nor even our reason, are to hive any 
credit, and therefore, in common aft-ur®, ue 
are to conform ourselves to received opinions 
ARCH, Arc, Arcvs» in geometiy, a por- 
tion of any curve hue, as of a circle, an eliip'-o, 
an Inptrbola, a cycloid, &:c 

It is by means of circular arches that angle s 
are readily measured, the arch being described 
from the angular point as a centre l^or this 
pirpose every circle is supposed to be divided 
into 3()0 degrees, or ec[ual parts, with their 
subdivisions, minutes, secourls, dec and an 
arch, or the angle it subtends and inuisures is 
estimated according to the number ot degrees 
It contains Circular and other arcs are also of 
very great use in finding fluents 

Arches coni entric, are such as have 
the same centre 

Arches, jmu A L, arc such itcIils of the 
same or equal circles, as contain the same 
number of degrees Hence, m the same <ir 
equal circles, equal cliords subtend equal archt s 
— And hence, again, arches intercepted be- 
tween parallel chords are equal 

Stmtlnr orche’f, of unequal circles, &c arc 
such as contain the same number of degrees, 
or the like parts of their respective whole 
circles Hence, m concentric circles any two 
radii cut off or intercept simil ir arches Simi- 
lar circular arches are proportional to the radii 
of their respective circles or to their whole 
circumferences — bimilar nrehes of other cor- 
responding imi like curves aie also like parts of 
the wholes, or determined by like parts similarly 
posited ' 

1\) invcstigite the length of the arch of any 
curve Let r, as usual, represent the absciss, 
p the ordinate of the arc z of any cune what- 

c.\er Put z = ^ then, by means of 

the equation of the curve, find the value of 

a? in terms of y, or of jy m terms of t , 
and substitute that value instead of it tn tlK 
above expression hence, taking the fluents 
they wiU give the length of the arc z m Unns 
of X or y For numerom^ examples, see Dr 
Huttoo*s Mensuration See also Fmerson s, 
Hollidays, Rowe’s, and Simpsons Fluxions, 
and Xamclen s Memoirs 
Arch diurnal, and nocturnal, of 
the sun, in astronomy, are parts of a circU 
parallel to the eouator; the first being that 
which 18 descrtbeci by the sun while above the 
horizon , the latter that described while he is 
unaer ffie horizon A table of semidiurnal 
arcs la useful m finding tlie rising and setting 
of sun and stars See White’s Bphemens, p 
40, and Viitoes Asttou vol H p 3^3 and 
466 

Arc of r£ooR£$$xoN and a« 
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» AIT ON, of a thoictafchesofthe echp- 

tir which 4t appears to describe while its mo- 
tion IS direct and retrograde resjiectndy 
Arch between the centres, in eclip- 
ses, an arch passing from the centre of the 
e irtli s shadow, jjcrpendicular to the moon^s 
orbit, meeting her centre at the middle of an 
eclipse 

Arc of vision, that which measures the 
sun s depth below the horizon, when a star, 
before hid by his rays, begins to appear again 
*Ihc tnc*isiires of this ire for various bodies 
irc nearly as follows Mtreurj 10®, Venus 5®, 
Mars 11^®, Jupiter 10®, Saturn 11® Stars of 
Ibtmap, 12®, 2d mag 13®; 3d mag 14®, 4th 
mag 15®, dth mag lO®, ind 6th mig 17® 
But ihc&c incisures are subject to slight vi- 
ri itions 

Arch, in Inulding, is an irtful disposition 
of se\cral stoius, «ii bricks, or other suitable 
imtcnils, generally m a l>ow-likt. form, by 
w Inch their weight products a mutuil pressure 
ind abutment, so tnat they not only support 
< ich other, ind perform the office of^^an entire 
Initol, but may be extended to any width, and 
mide to cirry the most enormous weights 

Arches arc used in lirgc mtcrcolumriia- 
tious ot spacious buildings, in porticoes, both 
ivuhin ind without tcm]HCb, in pahees, halls, 
theatres, &c Also in covering cclhrs and 
powder magarincs, gitts windows, &.( And 
lor tht support of bridges ind iqiijcducts Tliey 
irc supported by piers, btiUneiiis, imposts, and 
the like 

Arches are constructed of \ inous forms, and 
are designated by\anous mines according to 
their figure As semicircul u arches, those 
which raikc an exact bcimcirclt scheme or 
^kene arches, those which are less than semi- 
iircles, containing generally from 6() to 120 
ckgrtes elliptical irches, which usually con- 
bist of stinicllipes cycloi^l, catenanan, groin- 
<cl, iLc Besides gothic and pointed arches, 
winch will bebpoketi of farther on 

As the strength and coherence of irches is 
of the utmost imiiortance to the duration of 
any **dihce of whicn they form a part, we trust 
w e shall perform an acceptable service to many 
of our leaders, by entering a little at large into 
the history and consideration of the principles 
which are of the greatest utility in this exten- 
sile dtp irtment of the art of building 

Archesfare indeed the greatest performance 
of the masonic art, and at the same time the 
tnost difficult and delicate When w e reflect 
t)n the immense cjuanlity of matenils thus 
Mibptiuled in the air, and compare tins witli 
the ‘■mall cohesion which the hrmest cement 
tin give to a building, we shall be convinced 
th u It IS not by the mree of the cement that 
they are kept together they stand fast m con- 
''equenct of the tmlance of all their parts In 
order, therefore, to erect them with a well- 
iounded confidence of their durability, this 
balance should be weU understood and judi- 
ciously applied It IS manifest that much de- 
pends, not only on the form of the arch, but 
*>a tht disposition of the materials Sir Henry 
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Wotton when considering tins subject, say^< 
First, All matter, unless impeded, tends to tho 
centre of the earth in a perpendicular hue 
l^condly , All sojiid materials, as bricks, stones. 
Sec in tneir ordinary rectangular form, if laid 
in numbers, one hfy the side of another, m i 
level row, and their extreme ones sustauied 
between two supporters, those in the^uddlc 
wiil nece'isanfy sink, even by tjieir own ^iv itj, 
much more ifforceil down by ar^ supermcuni- 
hent weiglu To make them stand, therefore, 
either their figure or their position must be 
altered — ^Ihitdly, Stones, or other matcnals, 
being figured cimeitim, or wedge like, broader 
above than below, and hid m a Ica el row, witli 
their two extremes supported as in the last 
article, and jiomtmg all to the same centre, 
none of them cm sink, till the supporters or 
hutments gi\ c way, becaute they want room 
in that situation to descend perpendicularly 
But this IS a weak structure, because the supt 
porters are subject to too much impulsion, 
tspeciallv where the line is long, for which 
rc ibon the form of straight arches is seldom 
Ubed, excepting over doors and windows, where 
iht line is short and the side walls strortg In 
order to fortify the work, therefore, we must 
chin<^e not only the figure of the materials, but 
also th( ir (lo^ition —Fourthly , If the materials 
be shajxd wedgewise, and be di$(>Oscd in form 
of in mh, and pointing to tome centre, m 
this ease neither the pieces of the said aich can 
sink downwards, for want of room to descend 
peipendituldrly, nor can the supporters or 
Dutments siifler much violence, as in tliR pvc*« 
ceding flit form for the convexity Will always 
make tht incumbent rather rest upon the slip- 
porters, thin thrust or push them outwards 
It was towards the end of the 17th century 
when the Newtonian mathematics opened the 
road to true mechanical science, that the con- 
struction of arches began to engage the atten- 
tion of able mathematicians fir Hooke first 
suggested a principle that the figure into which 
a chiin or rope, perfectly flexible, will arrange 
Itself when su5})ended from two hooks, is, 
when inverted, the proper form for an arch 
composed of stones of uniform weiglu this 
he affirmed on tlie principle that the figure 
which a flexible festoon of hca\ y bodies as- 
sumes, when suspended fioni two points, is, 
when inverted, the proper form for an arch of 
the same bodies, touching each other in the 
same points, because the forces with which 
they mutually press on each other m this last 
case, are cquii and opposite to the forces with 
which they pull at each other in the case of 
suspension This principle is just, and maj, 
with due precautions, be extended to every case 
which can be proposed 
boon after fir Hooke had laid down this 
principle, M de la Hire submitted the jpro- 
nlem of the equilibrium of vaults to the laws 
of mechanics knd m hisTraii^ deM^caniquc, 
published in 1690, founded upon the theory of 
the wedge the proportion according to which 
We must cause the absolute weight of the 
voussoirs to be augmetited from the Key of the 
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4^ ti^ Ihj^ imp0$t$y in. a semicircjutlar 
T|i^ of the French aea4!emv of sci- 

ence# r^i^ked^ under the yetr 1704, that 
rnie^ determined accoiding to the same 
but spkly by points, the %ure 
wMcit extrados of a vaulted arch ought to 
i?rbcn the mtrados is a semicircle , and 
mridi^lliat he had given the measure of the 
IhrUHPrfsuch an arch agaiiist the piers orabut- 
toehte wc know not whether this solution 
has e\er been printed 

The two illustrious brothers James and John 
Bemoulii, With Huygens and I^eibnits, having 
resolved, m the problem of thcoatenar), 
the geometers were not long before they per- 
ceiv^ that the figure of that curve when in- 
verted, is that which should be given to an 
arch composed of voussoirs infinitely small and 
uniformly heavy, in order that all its parts may 
be m equilibno David Gregory was the first 
who remarked this identity, in his ingenious 
i^^ttation on the catenary, published in the 
nSomhical Transactions, for the year 1707 
He also ohaen^ed that when arches, of some 
jhiefcnass were supported in equilibno, u was 
faecat^ in tlvir wape some catenar> was m- 
cludeo , meamngobviouslyby the words "some 
catenaiy,*' some figure of similar nature with 
a catenary, bt|t supposed indefinitely thm 
in the leitical direcUon, such la the caten'iry 
w>rtned with hits of chims, as described lower 
down in this article 

In the posthumous roelndirs of James Ber- 
HQuUi there are two direct solutions of the 
problem, founded on two different methods of 
^nudeang the action of the vOussoirs, the 
first is clear, simple, exact, and conducts readily 
to the true equation of the curve, which is a 
ap^wes of ipverted catenary, the second has 
imed of a httle eorrecUon, which the author 
would undoubtedly have mad« himself had he 
to revise his memoir, and which Cramer, 
the ediMMf of ius Works, has indicated by 
means of tbw correction may readily be found 
the equation of the catenaiy 
In the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
for the year 171$, la Hire, considering the 
moblem ^f ihe thrust of arches, under a poim 
^ \ lew indicated by some experiments, has 
i^iven a solution, which, on account of the 
simphctty of the calculus and ot the results it 
was adopted with avidity by tfie 
of engineers and practical men He 
^|t»ed that the arches whos# abutments 
i not f suOtcieni thickness to -mstam th^ 

It, fkil or break asunder about 45 degree 


ned^lv the sauted principles were adopted by 
5 ^ufdet m the tJWO parts of his memoir on the 
wost of arches, published a few years after 
The first pavt, printed m the memoirs of the 
French AcadCii^ for the year 17SS), treats of 
the push of arches and the thickness of their 
abutments, by considering the voussoirs as in- 
fimtely smooth, or as capable of sliding one 
over another, without experiencing any resist- 
ance from friction But as tins hypothesis is 
not conformable to experiment, the second 
part of the memoir, inserted in the volume of 
the Academy for the jear 1730, 'has for its 
objict the same questions, assuming that tlie 
voussoirs have not the faculty of shdiug over 
one another a surfaces, but that the) may be 
raised ind separated from one another by small 
motions of rotation Thw tlicory is applied 
punciiMiUy to circular arches Couplet deter- 
mines the proportion of the weignts of the 
voussoirs, and the figure necessary to give to 
tht extrados, with relit ion to a proj>o‘'ed m- 
trados, but he has added very little to the 
theories of U Hire and Parent, ami neither of 
them have treated the subject with the requi- 
site generality and precision, as they relate 
either te theory or to practice Muller, B,u)u, 
Clarke, and some other English authors, adopt- 
ed, in like manner, the theories of la Hire and 
Parent, with slight modifications 
The volume of the brench Academy for 
the year 1734, contains a memoir of Bouguir 
on the curve lines proper to form domes He 
shewTS that we m ly employ f rr tint jiurposc an 
infinity of curves, at the same time that he 
points out the manner of chooving the most 
advantageous He supposes alwa)s iliat the 
voussoirs have their surfaces infiniulypohahed , 
and establishes upon this hypothesfs the con- 
ditions pf equilibration in eveiy honzontil 
course of a vaulted dome Bm Bouguer ii is 
not given any method of determining the 
thrust of domes, nor has hp txanimed ilu 
law of the forces which ought to act upon th< 
voussoirs when the generating curve is subject 
^d to given conditions, though these are fruit- 
ful topics of curious and useful problems 
In the year 1772, Dr Hutton published -it 
Newcastle, 1 valuable little tie^tise on thi 
Principles of jBridges, founded upon tint hy- 
pothesis which establishes ap equilibrium 
among all tfie vertkal pressures of the whole 
fabric cpi^Dcd between the soffit the trch 
and the roadway, thus making an eauality it 
every point of the carve, between all the ad- 


'xj. -X - _ jacent pressures, when rcti need to thctingcn- 

ve tneuAl^^ m comequence he regards tial directors, or^those that are perpendicular to 
^l^er ^^^f tw arch as a wedge whiph the curve Tb»3 work is divided into five sta- 
tions of which the ist treats on the prrnect'' 
of bridges, contammg a rc^rulai detail of the 
various circumstance# aud considerations that 
ate cognizable in such projects the 2d treats 
on arches, demonstrating their various proper- 
with jbhe relation li^twqtn their extrados 
and it^rados^ #nd clearly distinguishes those 
curves which ott^ht to bepreferm m the con- 
structimt of a bBdge the 3d section treats of 
the piers, dernotnstiatmg thetr ^tekt^ss neces- 


^ V to separate or to oyecturn the pier4 or the 
abutment^, and he determines, by ^e theory 
th» V^r, the cteimsions 
♦ojhaste legist effort 
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«ary for supporting any kind iu aftih^ spring* 
lug at any neigh t/both part of the pier 

IS supposed to immersed in watet> and 
when It 18 not in the 4th section is itivestigat* 
ed the force of the water against the face of a 
pier, considered under different forms, and the 
best form for dividing tjie stream is pointed 
out and the 5th section contains a dictionary 
of the terms peculiar to the subject 

About this tune Mr Emerson gave some 
propositions relative to the theory ofarches, in 
his Eluxions, and his Mechanics And m the 
^yiar 1770, gave m his ''Miscellanies,* an 
* essay on the construction of arches, as well as 
some investigations Concerning domes, adduc* 
ing at the same time various reasons for pre- 
ferring the theory advanced by Dr Hutton, 
which in fact agrees completely with that 
uhich was suggested by Hooke and Gregory 
About this time aUo, the suVnect of arches 
and domes was im cstigated in all its generality 
by M Bossut, who examined the principal 
ciicumstances relating to the pressure ol these 
two kinds of \aults in two memoirs printed 
among those of the French Academy of bci- 
ences, for the years 1774 and 1776 Also, the 
7lh volume of the works presented to the said 
academy, contains under the date of the year 
1773, an able memoir of M Coulumb, on 
some pioblctiib rel itive to architecture among 
these problems are iound those of the cquili-> 
briuni of arches, which the author has treated 
by a method directed to practical utility 
In 1785, Cit Mascheroni published at Ber- 
g\mo a work entitled Nuove Riccrchc sull 
cquihbno delle Volte, m which there are ma- 
ny curious projiositiODS respecting the equili- 
brium of vaults, especially those of the dome 
1 ind, whether their bases are circular, ellip- 
tics, or polygonal This author acknowledges 
himself inucDted to the enquiries of Bossut 
In 180J *md 1804, were published A Disser- 
t ition on Arches, and a bupplement to that 
Dissertation, by Mr Atwood, in uhidi the 
wedge theory of La Hire, Parent, and Couple^, 
IS adopted without any essential change, 
though that theory has been exploded, as in- 
adequate, for more than thirty years , being in- 
deed explained by Emerson in his Miscella- 
nies, for no other purpose than to condemn it, 
and to shew its uselessness 
In the year 1809, M Bossut, having made 
1 great number of reflections both theoretical 
and eypenmental, since his first essay, publish- 
ed a new edition of his Rechcrchea sur 1 Equi- 
libre des Voutes, mVhich he considers sejia- 
ritely the iquijibration of arches ind of domes 
With regard to the former, he first gives the 
determination of the thickness of the piers and 
ibutments, when the arch tends to break at 
gnen points of the haunches ?dly, he treats 
of the relations which should subsist between 
tile forces acting upon the voussoirs, and the 
figure of the arch, so that the whole system 
may be m eqtulihno and 3dly, of the figiure 
which should given to the lateral mttenor 
face of the abutments, when they can only 
fad in horizontal courses In like manner, 
wal^cspect to domes, he enters hist upon the 
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determinatioa of the requisite thickness oj^ ^ 
feet of a resist the pressure of the 

per segment, considered as a detached body ^ 
then he estabbshes the conditions of cquilibri- 
um all the parts oi a dome and last- 

ly, mUKj^ianor figure ol the feet or purs, to 
resist equally ui every part a rupture m a hori- 
zontal direction ^is treatise, and that of 
Dr Hutton beforcmentioned, ar% ctrtandy the 
most able and usefud of gny we have yet met 
^ifti on this interesting sublet 

If an arch be constructed, according to Dr 
Hooke*s principle, of an inverted arch of bqdics 
which adhered at their pmnts of contact, it 
will remain m equilibria, but it will be such 
an equilibrium as will admit ot no disturbance 
for when the festoon is set up as an atch, tf a 
small weight be laid on any part, of it, k will 
bring the whole to the ground, because ‘^e 
shifting of the points of contact will be just Ihu 
contrary to what it should be to suit the new 
curve But if the same weiaht be laid on flie 
same part of an arch similarlj curved, but 
constructed with flat joints properly vetgmg 
towaids the centre of curvature, the whole will 
be sustained if the new curve stall passes 
through the touching surfaces Hence, it 
appears, that the longer the joints are, the 
greater wiU be the stability of the arch, other 
circumstances being the same 
When an arch has no tendency to break m one 
part rather than in another, it is called an arch 
of equilibration , and in arches of this nature, 
every particular figure of the extrados, oo- upper 
side or the wall above an arch, requires a pe- 
culiar curve for the under side of the a|ch it- 
self, so that the incumbent pressure on every 
part may be proportional to the strength or 
resistance there we shall, therefore, now give 
a popular account of the general application of 
our assumed principle Suppose, then, it be 
required to ascertain the form of an arch which 
shall have the span AB (fig 2 pi 14 ) and 
the height F 8, and which shall nave a road- 
way in tl>e position CDE above it Let the 
figure ACDEB be inverted so as to form a 
figure AcdeB, let a chain of uniform thick- 
ness be suspended from the points A and B, 
and let it be of such a lengm that its lower 
point will bang at, or rather a little below, y*, 
corresponding to F Divide AB into a num- 
ber ot equal parts, in the points 1, 2, 3, &c 
and draw vertical lines cutting the chain 
in the corresponding points 1, 2, Ste 
Then take pieces of another chain, and bang 
them on at the points 1, 2, 3, See of the chain 
AJ'B This will alter the form of the curve 
Cut or trim these pieces of cheun, Ull their 
lower ends all coincide with the inverted road- 
way ede The greater k ngtlis that are hung 
on in the vicinity of A and B will pull down 
these points of the chain, and cause tne xmddle 
pOmt J (which 18 le»» loaded) to rise a little, 
and thus bring it near to its proper hei^t 
This process (for which we are indebted toDc 
la Hire) will produce an arch of cqnihbmtion , 
but, as Dr Robison remarks, some farther 
considerations are necessary to make it exactly 
shit our purpose It is an arch of equilibratiod 
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so loaded, that tho tceijjfit 
of th^ ottn atones is to the weight of the niat- 
eet* Vhich the haunches and ci-onn are 
loaded^ as the weight of the chain 4/,% is lu 
the stuna of the wSght^ of all the oi 

VeiV nearly But thli, propor^qro is not 
khottn beforehand , we must, therefoit, pro 
ceed in the ibilowing manner adapt h> the 
oihrvc produced in this way a thickness of the 
mch^stones as great as arc thought sullicient to 
ensure stability, then compute the weight of 
the arch stones, and the weight of the gravel 
Or rubbish with which the haunches are to be 
HUed up to the road-wiy If the proportion 

of these two weights be the same with the pro- 
portion of the weights of chain, we may ret.t 
eatislied with the cun e now found , but if dtf 
forent, it may easify be calculated, how nuich 
must be addra equally to, or taken from, each 
appended bit of chain, ih order to make the 
two proportions equal Having altered the 
appended pieces accordingly, we shall get a 
new curve, which may perhaps require a very 
small trimming of the bits of chain to make 
them fit the road-way Ihis cutve will be 
indednitcly^ near to the curve wanted This 
method has been practised with success, and it 
18 recommends) to the mechanic , as any in- 
telligent man, though ignorant of mathematics, 
may go through the process with little trouble, 
nna it will give a very proper form for an arch 
under %ny conditions 

It would lead us too great a length were we 
to give the analytical mmtigaUons of the dif- 
ferent cases which miglit arise it appears, 
however, from the theory, that, in the hyper- 
bolic arch, the extrados continually approaches 
neater to the mtrados, whereas in the circular 
and elliptic arches, it goes oil continually far- 
ther from it, and in the parabola the two 
curves keep always at the snnie distance m the 
vertical direction 

Btit we must not neglect to Inform the 
reader, that many facts hd>e been adduced 
which shew great deviations from the legiti- 
mate results from the theory For instance, 
cu-t wlar arches commonly fail by the sinking? of 
the crown and th< rising of the flanks, w*hilc, 
aecoidmk to die theory, in most ca^a, it ought 
to have octn just the contrary Still wc do 
not mean to assert that the theory is erroneous 
It k merely defective, leaving on* circum- 
stancea^Which are of great import'in< e , na^ , it 
Ts pitd^ble the defects of the theory h ive arisen 
frtmi the anxiety of mathematicians to mak< it 
pevfoel it Is 5 Up];)#sd tlrat die pressure on 
evtsfy part of the arch is vertical, bid some 
loose^materiala, $5 grate!, earth, and rubbish, 
exert a kiivl of hydrostatic^ pressure laterally 
m the act of setdiqg, and retain »t aftensardB 
The ftreh-^tonCa^^UTe supposed to be perfectly 
teooth or potkhfod, and hot to be connected 
hm any M therefore eo sustain each 

by fhe d^ihbnfim of thett verucal 
The theory ehiures th^ equilibrium, 
ent ikh o?%, leaving unnotioed ant other 
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the ^ttgeafodji^ mathematical theory of equili- 
brated arches ts of considerable utility, yet an 
0 igmcer iau$t not regulate his operations by 
tht)j theoiy utone, but must cill to his aid 
other dmsideygtions It will be particularly 
advisable to attend to the proicdurc of nature 
m the failure of an arch The matter may 
be considered thus straight lines can be drawn 
within the arch stones at A (fig 3 pi 14 ) to 
B and D, and from those to G and E Each 
of the jxinions ED, DA, AB, BC, resist -is if 
they were of one stone, composing a polygonal 
vault KD ABC When dus is overloaded at 
A, that point can di^ce^^ in no other way 
than by pushing the anglw B and D outwards, 
causing the portions BC, DL to turn round C 
and E This motion must raise the points B 
and D, md ciuse die arch stones to press on 
each other at their inner joints A and d thus 
producing a splintering at tho^^c joints, which 
indicates the total dow ntal by the rising of the 
flanks at B and D That this is tht process of 
nature has been verified by observation and c\- 
periment Still, however, ^t appears dilfitult 
to point out the precise place where the ttn- 
dengi to break is most rem irkablc 

Mr Myhie the ingenious architect of Black- 
fnars brtage adopted a contrivance which dc 
termmed tins point with precision, b) nkil mg 
it impossible tor the ovcrloadtd arch to spring 
in any other place Ha\ mg thu*' confined the 
failure to a particular spot, he with equal irt 
opposed a resistcince which lu believed to be 
sumcient die nrcscnl condition ot that noble 
bridge, which does not in any pUcc **hew the 
smallest change ot shape, pioves tint he did 
not mistal e Looking on this work as a most 
excellent speciuun ot masonic ingt niiit> , wt 
slvall Vjiriefl} describe the supposed punciplca of 
its construction 

The span ia (fig 1 pi 14 ) of the middle 
arch IS 100 feet, its height OV is 40, md the 
thickness KV of the crown is 6 feet 7 mchts 
Its form IS nearly elliptical , the part A VZ bcinj, 
an arch of a circle whose centre is ( , and ra- 
dius 36 feet and the two laienl portions 
A JtB and Z a E beinj; irchts fk^erll>ed w ith 
a radius of 33 feet neiily The thickness of 
the pier at a 1; is It) feet The thickness of the 
arch increases from the crown V to 'V , vvlitie 
it IS 8 or 9 feet All the arch stonts have their 
joints directed to the centres of their curvature 
The joints arc all , joggled, having a cubic foot 
of hard stone let into each Bv this contriv- 
ance the joints are kept from sliding nor can 
mv vv eight laid on the crown ev er bre )k the 
an h in uiat part, if the piers do not v leld , for 
a straight line from the middle of K.V to the 
middle of the joint Y1 w contained within the 
solid masonry, and docs not ev en come near the 
joints of the arch-stones Therefore the whole 
resists like one stone, and can be broken only 
by crushing it t The joint at Z is very nearly 
perpendtcinar to a lino YF drawn to the outer 
edge of the foundaMon of the pier this vvaa 
intended to take off all tendency of the pres- 
sure on the joint dZ to overset ^e pi^, for^ 
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«qui{ibration, that this preissiire is necessarily 
exerted perpcndiciiUrW to the joint, its direc- 
tion passes through the fulcrum at 1<, round 
which It IS thought thejpier must turn in the 
act of oversetting This precaution \v^ 
adopted, in order to malte the arch quite inde- 
pendent of the adjoining ones, so that al- 
though any of thun should fall this arch 
shouM run no risk 

Still farther to secure the indepenclence of 
the arch, the following construction was prac- 
tised to unite It into one mass which should 
rise all together All that is below the line 
^ b IS built of large blocks* of Pcrrtland stone, 
dovetailed with soni|d oak Four places in 
f^ich course are interrupted by equal blocks of 
Kentish rag, sunk half way in each course 
these act as joggles, breaking the courses, and 
preventing them from sliding laterally 

The portion a Y of the arch is joggled like 
the upper part The interior part is nllcd up 
with large blocks of Kentish rag, forming a 
kind of coursed rubble- work, the courses tend- 
ing to the centres of the arch Ihc under 
corner ot each arch-stone projects mer the one 
below It , and by this form takes hold of the 
rubble behind it Above this rubble the in- 
verted arch I r G of Portland stone is con- 
strue led, it bharts the pressure of die two 
idioimna arches along with the arch-stones m 
Y a and Gb 1 bus ill tend together to com- 
press and keep down the rubble work in the 
heart of this pirtof the pier This is every 
useful precaution , ior it often happens, that 
when the centres of the arch arc struck, be- 
fore the piers arc built up to their intended 
height, the thrust of the arches squeezes the 
rubble work hon/ontally, after the mortar has 
set, but before it has dried and acquired its ut- 
most liirdness its bond is broken by tins 
motion, and it is squeezed up and nevtrac- 
quin b its proper firmness 

Alxive this eountcr-arch is another mass of 
coursed rubble, and all is coveied by a horizon- 
tal course of large block« of Portland stone, 
butting igainst the back of the arch-stone 71 
ind Its corresponding one in the adjoining 
arc?! This course connects the feet of the two 
arches, preberves the rubble work from too 
great compression, and protects it from soak- 
ing water, which last circumstance is of great 
importance 

Now supposing the adjoining arch fillen, 
and all tumbled off that is not withheld by 
Its situation, there will still remain m the pier 
a mass of about 3500 tons Tlic weight of the 
portion VY is about 2000 tons Ine direc- 
tions of the thrusts KY and YI arc such, that 
It would require a load of 4500 tons on VY to 
overturn the pier round F this exceeds the 
constant weight on VY by 2500 tons, a 
weight incomparably greater than any tliat 
can e\ er be laid upon U 

Such, according to professor Robison, is the 
ingenious construction of Mr Mjlnc Some 
engineers hav't attemptctl to withstand the ho- 
rizontal thtusts of the arch bj means of coun- 
ter-arch^ extended much farther o\cf the 
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mam arch, 9^ may be Seen m M Perr(9id||'^ 
work, but they are not well calculated, for 
intended purpose 4 counter irch springing 
from any point betwein Y and V has no tesiv 
rlency to hinder that poin^ from rising by the 
Sinking Of the crown, and such a counter arch 
will not resist the precisely horizontal thrust sq 
well IS the strai^U course of Mr Mylne 
We shall conclude this long article by two 
obv ions deductions 1 That the strength of 
circular arches of the same span are inversely 
proportional to the diameters of the circles of 
which those arches are parts That is, a$ far 
IS the strength dt pends upon the wei^-like 
figure of the blocks which compose the arches, 
and supposing the weight of each tp be the 
same 2 Inc span and height being the 
same, if the arch consisted of tiie flat side of 
an ellipse. It would be weaker than the circular 
arch, if It consisted of the other side of an 
ellipse (namely that of which the crown of the 
arcti would be at the cud of tlie transverse 
axis) It would be btronger 

On tlie important subject of this article, wu 
would recommend the able treatises of 3])r 
Hutton and M Bossut already referred to, tite 
dissertation under the wonl Arch m tlie Sup- 
plement to the Knc) do Britan , the chapter 
on Arches and Domes in Gregory’s Mecha- 
nics, and an anonymous article m No 79, 
Nicholsons JournaC N S 
Arch (Centre of Gravity of) In estimat- 
ing the effects of pressure upon a pier, it la 
necessary to know the situation of tnc centre 
of gravity of an arch Now it has been proved, 
that the centre of gravity of the materials upon 
a curve in cquihbno wul be in a vertical tine 
tliat passes through the point of intersection of 
the tangents to the extreme point of the curve 
Let«fc (hg 4 pi 14 ) be the curve loaded 
to the equilibrium, let ad be 'i tangent to the 
curve at a, cd a tangent to the curve at c, and 
le d tangent to the curve at b (the crown) 
Tlie centre of gravity of the whole materials 1$ 
in a vertied line which passes through d, and 
the eJentre of gravity of the materials over the 
arch a,h, jb m a vertical line which passes 
through thejiomt <*, because the points d and 
i art respectively the pointb of intersection of 
the tangents, drtwn from the extreme pointb 
of the portions m question of the curve 

To tind the horizoiitvl distance aj of the 
centre of gravity of the materials contained 
between the crown and the abutimut, from 
the latter Diop a vertical line from i*, 

upon the ordinate w and r and y 

be parallel to, and cotemporary fluxions of, a? 
and y reapecUvely Then it is evident that 

T y t(=:^) d(=q/'), 

^ XV 

therefore generally 

a 

If the curve be the arch of a circle, ej) is 
the tangent of half the atch, which subtracted 
from half the span, leaves df, =::^stne of the 
arch — tangent of half the arch 
If the curve be the parabola d s* 4 y K ** 
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efHiJjbrial curve with a hwixofital «x- 
Phil, vol xt 

p IW 1 ^ * 

(Oothtc, or Pointed), has undergone 
^i^dU4^inodihcations in its form At first it 
UppiiaW to have been composed pf the two arcs 
iVhioli are described from the two lower angles 
es[|U]lateral triangle, to cross m a point at 
and, as some suppose, originated 
the intersection of tuo or more cipsukr, or 
arches, as shewn in a figure in pi 15 
w Soon afler, the pomte<l ireh W^s made higher 
' jin proportion to its width And, m the idtb 
t centurVy a new kind of low-poihted arch grew 
much into use It was described from four 
s centres (pi 15 ), was very round at the 
fiatmches, and the angle at the tr»p very obtuse 
^ This kind of arch is to be found in most of 
cardinal Wolsey^s buildings But Xhe X^odiic 
arches of nio<U complicated construction were 
uled m the times of Eidhanl II and Henrj 
IV they were cal led contrasted O oihic a rches , 
thetr com^truction ts pointed out in the figure 
The date also exhibits the north entnnee to 
Peterboiiough cathedral, with the heads of 
Saxon columns, and the tower of York min- 
ster, a most elegant example of the modern 
Norman or florid styles tal^ from Essays on 
Gothic Amhitecture, published bv Taylor 
In the Transactions of the Irish Academy 
for i7Bd* there is an ingefiious paper on the 
Oriltin and Theory of the Gothic Arch, by 
I>f M Young, winch the curious reader may 
advantageously consult 
Mum Aren See Moa At arch 
Arekes qf different Orders bte Ar- 
CBlTfiCTORE 

Tnumpkal Arches arc magnificent entries 
into cities, erected to adorn a triumph, and 
peroetuate the memory of the action The 
arches of Tlius and Constantine make at this 
time a great ^guire among the runs of ancient 
Borne 

To Arch ti o (ofcoa, Latin ) ) To 
build arches {Pope) ^ To cover with arches 
(Mmet) 3 To form into arches (Bacen) 
Arch o {hom»^(^fCh3e/) i Chief, 
df the hm class {Shakspeare) i Waggish, 
iSwtft) 

AaCHJLOGHAPHIA, the art of describ- 
ini^^tittouittes 

A|tf®rIjffiUS nr 

In the writings of Van lie'moiu, the 
vital tmwe^ or nriiicmie of life 
A#HA'NGEil& {archonge^Uf.Uxm) 
OnAht the highest order of angeh (AWi^; 
ARCHAKCRt^ SeeLAMJUM 
ARCBANORt*^ hee Me- 

iri'Tos A 

'ARC)?iAi#cjniVeH<f|h) SeeGA^nopsu 

ARr«ARo®i^ or Gabon AstcK^^ARCEi- 
the of of Dwma m 

Hbpa This vhib fWsJft of gmt 

b# sme^ the btdtdinirhl! Poibisburg rt 
' dumm«h« 4 ^ l 4 b # Lon 
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AItCHi^N6£‘‘(iCK « i^areluingely 
Belonglng^ta ardAmgeU {MtUo^) 

AHCHBE^AtSON ^ (arch and hmcon ) 
The chief place of prospect, or oi signal (Ca- 

bishop of the first otass, w ho s'^rintends the 
conduct of other bishojis his suffragans {Shak^ 
speare) 

Archbishops were not Whown m the east till 
about the year 32€‘^ and though there were 
some soon after this who hid the title, yet that 
was only a personal honour, by which the bi- 
shops of confidtrable cities were dibtingmshtd 
It vros not till of late that archbi»hops became 
^ metropolitans, and had Suffragans under 
them V 

Athanasius appears to be the first who used 
the title archbi&hop, which he aat t occasion- 
ally to his predecessor, Grtgory Nazianztn, in 
like manner, ga\e it to Athanasius, not tint 
either of them were intitled to any jurisdic- 
tion, or even any precctlenct, in virtue of it 

lire archbishop of Canterbury had incitnt- 
ly, VIZ till the year 1162, jurisdiction o\cr 
Ireland ns well is England, ind was styled i 
patrnteb, sometimes ai terms ot Ins papa, 
and orbis Btitamitci pontifev Matters were 
done and recorded in his name tlius, anno pon- 
Mcatus nosht pnmot Bcc The first irch bi- 
shop of Canterbury was Austin, appointed by 
kingEthiibert, on his comersion loChustiam 
ity, about the year 698 He was also iegatus 
natus He even enjoyed some special marks 
of royally, as, to be pitron of a bishopnck, 
which he was of Rochester, ami to nuikt. 
knights, com moneys, &c —He is still the first 
peer of England, and the next to the royal fa- 
mily, baling precedence of all dukes, and all 
real officers of tht crown It is his prnikge, 
y custom, to crown the kings and queens of 
this kingdom He may retain and qualiiy 
eight chaplains, whereas a duke 1$ by statute 
allowed only six 

TIu archbishop of York has the like rights 
in his province, a*? the archbishop of CaiUer- 
biiry Hit has precedence of alldukts not of 
the royal blood, and of ill officers of state, 
except the lord high chanctffor Ib has iKo 
the rights of a count paiatineover Hexarnshue 
The first archbishop of York was Paulinu'i, 
appointed by pO|>e Gregory about the yeir 

622 

hcotland, whilst episcopacy prevailed urthit 
country, had two archbishops, of St Andrew s 
and Glasgow, of whuh tnei former was u 
counted the metropolitan, iml» c\en before it 
arrived at the dignity of ai\ archbisbopnck, 
resisted with great spirit alt the attempts of the 
anffibishopsof York in England to become the 
metropiffans bf Scotland — Ireland has four 
archbishops, vi* Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam , of whom tpe former is primate of 
all Ireland , ^ ^ 

ABCHBt^aOPRICK r (from txrchlt- 

shop) Th^Weiptovinc^, oyjunsdituonof 
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Tile first estabiklitneht o/ ai^hbtshopiidks t,n 
Englan4> says Bede, m the time of Lo- 
cm\, said to be the firlt ChnsUan kme of 
England, who, afur the cinvcrsion of his 
subjects, crect^ three archbtshopnck^ in 
London, York, and Landaff, then called Caer- 
Icon The dignity of archbishop continued in 
the sec of loudon 180 jears, when it was 
tianslated to Canterbury, where it has conti- 
nued ev'cr sinc^ York remains a metropoli- 
lical See to this day The archbishop of Can- 
terbury IS styled Brimate and Metropolitan of 
^ Lngland, 'ind the archbishop of York, 
Prumic and Metropolitan of Lngland 
AKCHBUTLLR, one of the great officers 
of the German empire, who presents the cup 
to the eniptror on solemn occasions This 
office belongs to the king of Bohemia 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of 
the empire, much the bame with the great 
clnmlicrlain m England 

ARCHCHANCELLOR, a high officer 
who, in ancient times, presided over the secre- 
taries of the court 

ARCHCIIAN rOR, the president over tlie 
chiniojs of 1 church 

ARtllCOUNl, a title formerly given to 
the cirl of Flanders, on account of liis ^rcat 
power ind riches 

ARCHDEACON, Archtdiaconos A 
church-officer vested with a jurisdiction o\er 
the laity and clergy, next after the bishop, 
cither through the whole diocc'-e, or only a 
part of It 

1 he archdi icon, sometime^ also called arch- 
Iti ite , w lb oiiginally iht iirst ‘ind eldest of the 
d» icons who lUeiided on the bishop whence 
hl^ n inic 

An archdeacon was not known before the 
council of Nice his function is since become 
I digniU , and even sci aboie that of piiest 
though aneicutly itw is quite otherwise The 
archdeacon was the bisfiop’s chief minister for 
all external conetrns, ana paiticiildrly the iJ- 
iniiustration of the temporalities lie took 
eire that order and decency were ob«-er\ed in 
divine service, looked to trie ornaments and 
lUcnsils of the church, had the direction of 
the poor, and the inspection of the maimers 
and behaviour of the people for which reason 
he was called the bishop’s heart, and eye, 
oculus eptscopt, and co7 episcopi 

Wc nave sixty archdeacons in England 
then •office is to visit eiery two years in three, 
to enquire into the reparations and moVcables 
belonging to the church, reform abuses in 
ecclesiastical matters* and bnng the more 
weighty affairs before the bishop, besides 
which, they have also a power to snsjiend, ex- 
communicate, and in many places to prove 
wills, and in some to institute to beneficp 
It IS one part of the archdeacon’s office to 
indict all clerks into their benefices within his 
jurisdiction , and, by the act of uniformity, he 
IS now obl^ed to be in priest’s orders 
Many atchdeacoDs, in old foundauons, have, 
by prescrijition, ^eir courts and ofliciah, as 
bisbops Imft 
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ARCHDRCID, th^ chief or pontiff of 
ancient druids 

ARCHIIUKE, a title peculiar to the house" 
of Austria, all the sons of which are arch-^ 
dukes, and daughters oixliduchesses See 
Duxe 

A'RCHE hegtnnmg ) In meih* 

cine, the first st^e, or attack of a disease 

A''RCHED Xjormaatus ) In botany, as 
the upper petal of the aconite, and tlie upper 
lip of some nngent fiowera ^See V AO lt a n ) 
It should seem that either term might be 
adopted iridifTerently 

A&c H £ D A horse is said to have arched 
when his knees are incurvated or bent akoh- 
wise This tenn relates only to the fore 
quarters, and the defect here alluded to le 
iicfally occa<>ioned by excess of travel Tno 
horses called bra<%5icourts likewise have their 
knees bent, but in a different manner, and 
proceeding from a natural deformity while 
the real arched leg is the constant result of 
mismanagement 

ARCHELAUS, m biography, a Greek 
philosopher, was born either at Miletus ox 
Athens He was a disciple of Anaxagoras at 
Lampsacus, occupied the chair of that philoso- 
pher alter hib death, and may be considered as 
the last preceptor of the original Ionic school 
Afterwards he removed to Athens, and with 
hun the Ionic school was removed thither 
Here he acquired distinguished reputation by 
publicly teaching the doctrines of Anaxagoras 
concerning natural bodies, whence he was 
denoniiinted the Natural Philosopher Among 
the bcholais of ArcheKus, who were numer- 
ous, Socrates was eminently distinguished, 
and under him philosophy assumed a new 
character 

ARCHERS, a kind of mihtia, or soldiery, 
armed with bows and arrows The word is 
formed of arcus, a bow, whence arcuanus, and 
even arrjms and arqutles, as they are denomi- 
nated in corrupt Latin 

ARCHERY, the art or exercise of shooting 
with a bow W ith most of the ancient na- 
tions, the bow was the principal implement of 
war, and b\ the expertness of the archers alone 
w aa often decided the fate of battles and of em- 
pires Even in this island archery was greatly 
encouraged in former times, and many statutes 
were mide for its regulation, whence it was 
that the English archers in particular became 
the best in Europe, and, procured many signal 
victories 1 he Artillery Company of London, 
though they have long dlnised the weapon, 
aie the remains of the ancient fraternity of 
bowmen or archers Artillery (sarHlUne) is a 
French term signifying archery, as the king’s 
bowyer is in that languag e jjy le d arttllt&r Ikt 
rot and from that nation tlfPEnglish seem to 
have learnt at least the cross-bow archer} We 
thereffire find that William the Conqueror had 
a considerable number of bovtrmen m his army 
at the battle of Hastings, when ho mention is 
made of such troops on the side of Harold, 
and It IS supposed, that these Norman archers 
shot with the arbalesi^(or cross-bow,) m which 
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fb^nnerly itfe a^row was placed jUtt a gfocvc;, 
toM te^JsttCi} m foench a aad |n 

» lss©tt* Of th^time when ehooiing 
wlp l^n&^how first began ^an^me the 
WgWf k% which exercise th^y afterwaffls be- 
cal^e so tuipen, ther^ apfiear no certain ac- 

the xne of the bow^ great dexterity as 
jMi a$ strength seems to have been requisite 
^owgh we heir pf arrows at Cheviot Chace 
ii4nen were a yard long, yet is it by no means 
to he supposed that the Vimole band made Use 
of such or cootd dnw them to the head The 
regulation of the Irish stHtiute of Edward IV 
Viir that the how shaU iSsOt exceed the height 
of a man, is ai{owied by archers to have been 
well considered, and as the arrow should be 
iVilf tht length of the bow, this would give an 
arrow of a yard m length to those only v, ho were 
SIX feet high A strong man of this size in the 
present times cannot easily draw above twen> 
ty-seven inches, jf the bow is of a prooer 
strength to do execution at a considerable dis- 
tjXnce At the same time it must be adnutttd, 
tliat Os our ancestors were obliged by some of 
the old smtutes to begin shooting witli the 
long*bowat the age of seien, tiny might have 
acquired a greater sleight in this exercist than 
their descendants, though the latter should be 
allowed to be of ^qnal strength 
Ah arrow, when ^hot from a long-bow at 
d pro]^er elevation, has been often projected to 
the distance of St20 yards , and sometimes, un- 
der peculiar advant'iges of situation, to a 
greater distance The force with which in 
anow has been often shot, wis such as caused 
U to pierce through an inch board of wcll-sei- 
sonea timber And, as to time, an archer 
cOuM slioot SIX arrows in the time of once 
tji^iqgand discharging a musket 

inOI^ arclrCTv Coutmued to be encouragexl 
by the kln|g and legislature for more than two 
centones aner the first knowledge of the ef- 
fects of gunpowder, vet by the latter end of the 
rctgn of Henry VllI it seems to have been 
ratm'^r considered as a pastime Since that 
period the employment of it for warlike pwr- 
po-^es has long ceased iii Europe, and the oow 
and arrow, so formidabie in the days of oui 
ancestors, Inv e been only seen m ^he hands of 
* ''lifett As a manly e;terct8c, iiowevtr, the 
of archery has of late years been re- 
in v<anou5 societies m Britain, particu- 
hc Toxopholite^ ^V6odIntn of Ardtn, 
iqyil Oompapy of Archer*, m Scotland, 
which ure countenimced V>v the fmt of 
but their nleetnigs are nieuly lor 
tlieA|mrnosefOr convmahty apd recrcuion 
J^CHES or CoVRT of ARCHES, the 
supreme court bringing to the archbishop ot 
Canterbutj^ tn wlch appeals Jie from all die 
mfertcir^iita w®un Im pnivince 

the first 

ov inode;!, W whidi^ my Svork is 

* or IS enpibd altar, to make in- 

ts compoundisd dr begm- 
typo -^In th«i sensa the word 
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eoxn^deia,With original, or protot)pf, and 
sduds opposed to copy 

Aimotig mlnters, archetype is pecttli'vrly 
used for the standard or original weight, by 
which the other weights are to be adjusted and 
examined ^ 

ARCHILOCHUS, a famous Greek poet 
and musician, was, according to Herodotus, 
contemporary with Candaules and Oyges, 
kings of Lydia, who flourished about the 14th 
Olympiad, 7S4 jears before Christ But he is 
plocul much later by modern chronologists , 
VIZ by Blair 686, and by Priestley 66o years, 
B C 

He was born at Paros, one of the Cyclades 
His father I'^lesicles was of so liigh a rank, 
that he was chosen by hts counirymen to con- 
sult the oracle at I>elphos concerning the 
sending a colony to 1 h isos a proof that he 
was of one of the most distinguished families 
upon the isl \nd Howevt r, he is said to h ivt 
sullied Ins birth b} an ignoble marnige with i 
slave cdled I iiipo, of which alliance our poct- 
musician was the fruit 

Thougfi Archilochus shewed an early genius 
and attachment to poetry and music, these irta 
did not prevent his going into the armv, like 
other youtTg men of hts birth, but m tiie first 
engagement at which he was present, the 
young jx>ct, like Horace, and like our own 
buckling, lost his buckler, though he saved lus 
life by the help of lus heels It is much 
easier, said he, to get a new buckler, than a 
new existence Inis pleasantry, however, did 
not save his reputation , nor could his poetr) or 
pra}ers prevail upon Lycambes, the father of 
ms mistress, to let him marry his daughter, 
though she had been long promised to him 
After these mortifications, lus life seems to 
have been one continued tissue of disgrace and 
resentment 

Arehilochum proprio rabns armavit lainbo 
Hor Art Poet 7Q 

Archilochus, with fierce resentment warm d,. 

Was with his ovv n severe iambics arm'd 

Francis 

Tlu ngv of Archilochus was proverbial in 
antiquity, which compand the provoking this 
sat}ri'‘t to the treading upon a serpent, a com- 
parison not very severe, if it be true that 1 y 
eambes, and, as some say, his three daughters 
were so mortified by his satire, as to be driven 
to tlie consolation of a baiter 

In this mete many adventures arc mention- 
ed, full of defamation, ind out of the know- 
ledge of the public There were likewise 
many loose passages m it , and it is said to hav e 
been on account of this satire that the Laceda,- 
momahs laid a prohibition on lus verses 

However, accordTing to Plutarch, there is no 
bard of antiqndy by whom the two arts of 
|x>etryiind music have been so much advanced, 
av by Aitlulochus To him is attributed parti- 
cularly the sudden transition from one rhythm 
to another of a diffcrcfit kind, and the manner 
of accompanying those irregular^f^easores up- 
on the l;^e fitroid poetry, m hexameter 
verse, seems to hare been solely In usg among 
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iti€ more anmei^t po^U aOd musiciai^s^ and the 
transition Grom one rhythm to another, which 
lynt poetry reoulrcd, was unknown to them 
so that, if ArcnilochOs was the first author of 
this mixture, he might with propriety be styled 
the Inventor of Lyric Poetiy, which, after his 
time, became a species of versification wholly 
distinct from heroic —To him is likewise 
ascribed the invention of epodes 
ArchildCh^ was slain by one Calloudax 
Corax, of th^sland of Naxos , who, though 



ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poctiy, ap- 
plied to a sort of verses, of which Archilochus 
was the inventor Ihe&e consist ol seven feet, 
the first four whereof ire ordinarily dactyls, 
tlioiifgh sometiines spondees, the three last 
trochees for instance 

SolvituT aens hyems grata vice veris et Fa- 
voni Hor 

It IS usual to mix iambic verses of six feet, 
abating a s^lhble, with Archilochnn verses, 
this Horace himself has done in the ode now 
cited 

AHCHIJVIA'GIA (from the chef, 
Kwd maga Arib conlcmplilion ) Chemistry, 
as bting the chief of ‘‘Ciciices 

ARCJIIMAGUb the high priest of the 
Ptrsian Mogi, or ^^orbhlppcrs of fire He ic- 
sjdcd m the highest fire temple, uhicli wns 
held m the same veneration with them, is the 
ttmple of Mecca among the Mahometans 
/oroistrcs first settled it at Balch, but ifter 
the Mahometans had ov tr-run Pei si i in the 7th 
teutury, the archimagus was forced to remove 
from tnence into Kerman, a province of Per- 
si I, lying on the boiilhern ocean, where it hath 
continued lo this day Darius Hystaspes took 
upon himself the dignity of archimagus for 
Porphyry tells us, he ordered before his death, 
that among tlu other titles, it should be en- 
eraven on his monument, thu he had been 
Master of the Magi , which plainly implies 
that he hid borne ttiib office among them, for 
none hut the archimagus wab master of the 
vv hole sect 

ARCHIMANDRIIE, the superior of a 
monastery, amounting to what we now call 
ibbot 

ARCHIMEDES, a great mathematician, 
Vlas I;jorn at Syracuse, and was related to 
lliero, king of that place flourishing about 
years before Christ His method of disco- 
't ring the fraud of a jeweller who had been 
employed to make a crown for llicro, discovers 
the singular penetration of his mind That 
monarch, suspecting that the crown which he 
had ordered did not contain the uuantity of 
gold which he had given to the workman, de- 
sired Archimedes lo find out the fraud His 
tlioughts being intent upon this problem while 
In- vv is in the bath, he observed that a quan» 
t*ty of water ojAirflowed equal to the bulk of 
h lb body This shewed him at once how the 
VPoblem vjas to be sedved, and he ran home- 


wards, ctying out ' I have foOitd 

It, I have round it» Then procuring 
masses of gold and ifttver of equal weight wtdt 
the crown, he carefully noticed the quantity of 
water which each displa ed, after which be 
observed how much the crown caused lo flow 
over, and on coniparmg this quantity with 
each of the former, he was able to ascertain the 
proportions of gold and siKer m the crown 
— borne ancient authors celebrate a glass ma- , 
chine made by Archimedes, which according 
to them represented exactly the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and he is also said to have 
made burning glasses which destroyed ships at 
a great distance Archimedes b^ame most 
famous by his curious contrivances by whnih 
the city of Syracuse was so long defended, 
when bcsiegecl by the Roman consul MarCel^ 
lus, showering upon the enemy sometimes 
long darts and stones of vast weight and in 
great quantities, at other times lifting their 
mips up into the air, that hiid come ritar the 
walls, and dashing them to pieces by ktiing 
them fall down again, nor could they find 
their safetv 111 removing out ol the reach of hib 
cranes and levers, for then he contrived to set 
fire to them with the nys of the sun reflecUxl 
from burning glasses How ever, notw ithstand- 
ing all his art, Syracuse wis 'll length taken by 
storm, and Archimedes was so very intent 
upon sonic geometrical problem, that he tiv- 
ther hixird the noise, nor regarded any thing 
else, till a soldier that found him tracing hnea 
asked his name, and upon his request to be 
gone, and not disorder his figures, he idew 
film What gav e Marcellas the greatest con- 
cern, says Plutarch, w^as the unhappy fate of , 
Archimedes, who was at that lime in his mu- 
seum and hib mmd, as well as his eyes, so 
intent upon some geometrical figures, that he 
neither fieard die noise of the Romans nor 
perceived the city to be taken In this depth 
of study and contemplation, a soldier came 
suddenly uixin him, and commanded him to 
follow him to M ircellus, which he refusing to 
do till he had finiblvcd hib problem, the soldier 
in a rage drew his sword, and ran him 
through Livy says he was slam by a soldier 
not knowing who he was, while he was draw- 
ing schemes in the dust, that Marcellus was 
grieved at his death, and took care of his fune- 
ral, and made his name a protection and ho- 
nour to those who could claim a relationship 
to him His death it seams happened about 
the 142d or l4Jd OKmpiad, or 210 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ 
The expression which Archimedes made use 
of to king Hiero is well known Give me a 
fixed point, said the philosopher, and I wfll 
move the earth from its place This affords 
matter for a curious calculatioll, viz to deter- 
mine how much tune he would have required 
to have moved the earth only one inch Oaa- 
nam, after making proper allowances, statts 
the Ume at 3,653,745,170,803 cenUincs* See 
Hutton b Ozanain, part 5 
A wIioIl volume might be written upon the 
curious methods and mv entions of Archimede*-, 
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IhatHi^Eijear ikt his mat|[U»natical 
extant iinjy He was the first wh<> sqwtrea a 
eurvihlMssi space, unless Hippocrates must be 
excepted 0 n account of his lunes In hts 
ftme the conic sections were admitted into ge- 
ometty, and he applied himself closely to me 
meaturhig cf them, as well as other figures 
Accoiamgly he determined the relations of 
sphe^, spheroids, and conoids, to t^linders 
&a cones, and the relations of patabohs to 
tectilmeal planes whose quadratures had long 
before been determined by Luelid He has 
us also his attempts upon the circle he 
proved dmt a circle is equal to a right-angled 
^ triangle, whose base is equal to the circumfe- 
rence, and its altitude equal to the radius , and 
Consequently, that its area is equal to tlic lec- 
tbngleof half the diameter and half the cir- 
cumference, thus reducing the quadrature of 
the circre to the deierminacioh of the ratio be- 
tween tl« diameter and circumference, which 
determination however has never yet been ef- 
fected, though we have very neat approxiina- 
tions by Arcnimedes and others 
fiesioes these figures, he determined the 
measures of the spiral, described by a point 
moving uniformly along a right line, the line 
at the same time rex oh mg m ith a uniform an- 
gular motion, determining the proiwrtion of 
Its area to that of the circumscribed circle, as 
also the proportion of their sectors 
Many of the works of this great man are 
still extant, though the greatest part of them 
are lost The pieces rcmdiuing are as follow 

1 Two books on the hphere and C ylinder — 

2 l^he Dimension of the Circle, or proportion 
between the diameter and the cticumference 
-—3 Of Spiral 1 nes — 4 Of C onoids and 
Sp^roid ® — 5 Oi Lquiponderuits, or Cen- 
tres of Gravity — *6 The Quadrature of the 
l^arabola — 7 Of Bodies floating on l^luids — 
g bieminata — 9 Of the Number of the 
Sand 

The most complete edition now extant of 
the works of Arcbimed is tin imgnificent 
one m folio, printed at Ovltird iii 179 J This 
edition was prep ired ready for the press bv the 
learned Tosephlorell , of Verona, and in that 
idGlSie presented to the university of Oxfoid 
The Eietm translation is a nc w o le At the 
1 ]^ of '"ihe whole a large appendix is added, m 
the fiist being a Commentary on 
Areilimedes's paper upon Bodu s that float on 
JpiuiSa, by the rev Abram Robertson of Chnst- 
poUege, and the latter is a large coller 
varmus readings in the manuscript 
of Arebimcdes* tound in the library of 
fete king of France, ami of another at blo- 
as cbOated with the Basil edmon 
ARClJlMIAv (firmn chef, and 

) Al<^eiuy, olr the transmutation 

vofmetafe 

^ ARCfilMlMi'* HftwWig tl*e Romans, dr 
ifitOjWaT'the same m effect as m aich-bufibon, or 

I^LAOO, tft geography, a sea in- 
f a great number orislands Ibus 
denotol a coustdetabTe part of the 
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Medifiarrafiean ‘Sea, having Romania on tho 
north, Natolia on the east, Macedonia, Liva- 
dta, and the Morea, on the west, and tlie isle 

01 Candia on the south It is partly m Eu- 
rope and partly m Asia, containing the islands 
of Rhodes, Negropont, Lemnos, Samos, Pat- 
mos, &c &c 

ARCHIPRESBrrFR See Archpriest 
ARCHISYNAGOGUS, in the Jewish his- 
tory, the chitf or ruler of tin synag^jue 
A^CIIllECT j s, Lat ) 1 

A professor of the art of buileiing {PFottori) 

2 A builder {Miltofi\ 3 T*iJ contriver of 

any thing (S^ahpeare) ^ 

ARCHirii^dlVE a (from architect) 
That performs the works ol architecture (Dcr- 
ham) 

AR( UlTECrO'NTC a (fiom 
chic/, and rrx'^m, an artificer ) 1 hit has the 

power and skill of an architect (Hm/lr) 
ARCHllECTURE, the art of huilding or 
erecting edifices, whether for hihitition, for 
worship, for ornament, or for deft nee it is 
suhdnided into civil, miliUrv, ind n-ual 
AitcnirFCTURE (Civil), called absolutely 
and hv way of eminence architecture is tlie 
art of constructing edifices for the use s of tivil 
life in evjery capacity, as bridges, churches, 
dwelling houses, colleges, halls, palaces, tem- 
ples, &.C 

Architecture (Military), h> the art of 
strengthening and fortifying place'-, to ‘screen 
them from the insults ofdicuuc*;, and the vio- 
lence oi arms 1 his we more usually call for- 
tifii ition 

\rchitecture (N ival) or Shi i»-bui lo- 
in r, IS that which teaches the ( onstnictions of 
sliips, galleys, and other floating vessels for the 
vv}icr, with ports, moles, docks, Ac on the 
shore 

1. h It ircbitcctnre is of n mtiqinty is un- 
deniable But the primitive buildings weie 
cry difterent from the specumns of irchiUc- 
turt we now mtttwilh in eivili/td enuntnts 
In thu^e mild climates which stern to Invo 
been the first inhabited parts of this globe, 
mankind itnod mort in need of ^hade from the 
sun than of shelter from the inclemeney of tlu 
weather A very small addition to the sludt 
of the wo(kL, “crved them for a dwtiling 
Sucks laid across from tree to tree, and coverctl 
with brnshwoofi and luitcs, formed the fnst 
houses in those delightful regions As popu- 
I Uion and the arts improved," these huts were 
prulinllv retined into commodious dwelfings 
The materials were the same, but more artful 
ly put togethei At last agriculture led the in- 
habitants out of the syoods mto the open 
lOuiiiry The couilecUon between the inni- 
birant and jthe sotH^eame more constant and 
more luterestiQ^ Ihe wish to pre‘»ene this 
couiiectfon was natural, and fixed eslabli'^h- 
ment.s followed of 4!ourse Durable buildings 
wcic more dcfnablc than those temporary and 
perishable stone was substituti^ for 

timber But as these improved habitations 
were gradual refitiements on the primitive hut, 
traces of Us constim^Uon rem uned, e\eti when 
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the choice of moipe durable materials made it 
in some measure inconvenient Thus n hap* 
pens that the trunks of trees^ upnght, repre- 
sent columns^ the girts or bands, which sened 
to keep the trunks from bursting, expressed 
bases and capitals, and the summers, laid 
across, gave a hint of entablatures, as the co- 
vering, ending m points, did of pediments — 
See pi 16 

We not enter minutely into a history 
of the pro^lgss of architecture, but shall shew 
that the abo^ view of ornamental architecture 
will go far if accounting for some of the more 
general differences of national style which may 
be observed in different parts of the woilcl 
1 he Greeks borrowed many of their arts from 
their Asiatic neighbours, who had cultivated 
them long before It is highly probable that 
architecture travelled from Persia into Greece 
In the nuns of Shushan, Persepolis, or Tchil- 
minar, are to be seen the first models of every 
thing th it distinguishes the Grecian architec- 
ture 1 here is no doubt, we suppose, among 
the learned, as to the great priority of theee 
monuments to any thuig that remains in 
Greece, especially if wt take into account the 
tombs on the inoiintams, which have every 
appearance of greater antiquity than the re- 
mains of Persepolis In those tombs we sec 
lilt whole ordonnance of column and enubla- 
turo, just as they began to de\ late from fheir 
first and necessary forms in the wooden build- 
ings We have the architrave, fri7e, and cor- 
nu ht, the far projecting imitulesof the Tus- 
c m and Doric orders , the modillions no less 
distinct, the rudiments of the Ionic capital, 
the ( onnthiui cipital in perfection, pointing 
out the very origin of this ornament, viz a 
number of long graceful leaves tied round the 
head of the column w ith a fillet , a custom 
which we know was common in their temples 
and banqueting rooms Where the distance 
between the columns is great, so that each had 
to support a weight too great for one tree, we 
ste the columns clustered or fluted, &c In 
short, we see every thing of the Grecian archi- 
tecture but the sloped roof or pediment, a 
thing not wanted in a country where it hardly 
ever rams In the stone-buiidings of the 
Gretks, the roofs were imitations of the wood- 
en ones, hence the lintels, ffying coruiches, 
ceilings m compartments, &c 

T lie ancient Eg} ptiaii architecture seems to 
be a refinement on the hut built of clay, or 
unburut bricks mixed with straw every tning 
is massive, clumsy, and timid, small interco- 
luinmations; and nardly any projections 

The Arabian architecture seems a refinement 
on the tetit A mosque is like a little camp, 
consisting of a number oC little bell tents, stuck 
close u^thcr round a great one A caravan- 
sary IS a court surrounded by a row of such 
tents, each having its own dome The Greek 
church ^f £t Sophia at Constantinople has 
imitated this in some degree, and the copies 
from It, which have been multiplied m Russia 
as the saflred form for a Christian church, have 
adhered to the origttial model of clustered tents 
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in the Strictest manner We are 
dit^ed to think that the painted 
shion brought front the cast) i^as an 
of the painted hangings of the Arabs 

The Chinese architecture is an evident imi- 
tation of a wooden building Sir George 
Staunton says, thkt the singular form of thSr 
roofs 18 a professed imitation of the cover of a 
square tent 

The great incorporation of architects who 
built most of the cathedrals of Europe departed 
entirely from the styles of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and introduced another in which ar- 
cades made the principal part Not finding m 
eveiy place quarries from which blocks could 
be raised, m abundance, of sufficient size for 
forming the far-projecting corniches of the 
Greek orders, they relinquished those propor- 
tions, and adopttd a style of ornament watch 
required no such projections and having sub- 
stituted arches for the horizontal architrave or 
lintel, they were able to erect buildings of vast 
extent with spacious openings, and all this with 
very small pieces of stone The form which 
had been adopted for a Christian temple occa- 
sioned many intersections of vaultings, and 
multiplied the arches exceedingly Constant 
practice afforded opportunities of giving all pos- 
sible varieties of these intersections, and taught 
the art of balancing arch against arch in every 
variety of situation In a little time arches 
became their principal ornament, and a wall 
or ceiling was not thought properly decorated 
till It was filled full of mock arches, crossing 
and butting on each other in every direction 
In this process in their ceilings these architects 
found mat the projecting mouldings, which 
we now call the Gothic tracery, formed the 
chief support of the roofs The plane surfaces 
mtludpd between those ribs were commonly 
vaulted with v ery small stones, seldom exceed- 
ing SIX or eight inches m thickness This 
tracery, therefore, was not a random ornament 
ivery nb had a position and direction that was 
not only proper, but ev en necessary Habitu- 
ated to this scientific arrangement of the 
mouldings, thev did not deviate from it when 
they ornamented a smooth surface with mock 
arches, and in none of the highly ornamented 
ancient buildings shall we finiji any false posi- 
tions This IS far from being the case in most 
of the modem imitations of this species of ar- 
chitecture 

We call the middle ages rude and barbarous, 
and give to their architecture the appellation 
Gothic, but there was surely much knowledge 
in those who could execute such magnificent 
and difficult works The more appropnate 
terms, we conceive, would be those of Saxon 
and Norman architecture, at least, so far aa 
relates to such works in Britain, giving die 
first term to that kind distinguished by the cir- 
cular arch, and the latter to that distinguished 
by the pointetl arch for under the ^idance of 
these respective nations did each kind princi- 
pal display Its grandeur and pecuhorities 

The architects of whom we now speak do 
not appear to have studied the theory of eqmU- 
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^ « i^Ag p!»^« tb^ 
sidGbmi »*i a«jh which w»s very ptrong, an4 
pcniithied 4i^piftiderab}e in^knUca of prej-- 
the pointed archr The very 
deep with which it wad ornament* 

^ atchHitened very kmg m propor* 
Idt the span of thp 0 |)ch« They had» 
l^weVer* with great studied the mutuaf 
^rqi(t of arches on each other , and they eon- 
to make every invention for this purpo*?^ 
ornament^ so that the eye remiired 
j|| as IT necessary part of the building Thus 
irequently see small buiMxngs having hut- 
IMses on the sides These are necessary in a 
Birge vaulted building, for withstanding the 
'Ipitward thrust of the vaulting, but they are 
'hseless when tliere is a Hat ceiling within 
]p|nnades on the heads of buttresses arc now 
eoosideted os ornaments^ but ongmaliy they 
were put there to increase the weight of the 
buttles even the great tower in the centre of 
a cathedraU which now cKuistitutes its chief 
ornaiticnt, ts a load almost indispensably nc- 
eiessaiyy for enabling the four ])nncipai co- 
huains withstand the combined thiusts oi 
the aisles^ of the naves, and traiiseuts In 
short, the more closely we exam me the orna- 
menU of this architecture, the more shall we 
perceue that they are csseittnl parts, or derived 
from them by tmitation and the more we 
consider the Whole style of it, the more clearly 
do we see that it is alLdeduced from die relisn 
for arcades, indulged m the extremes, and 
pushed to the limit of possibility of execution 
From the tnd of the 15th century,* this ar- 
chitecture began to decline, and was soon 
after supplanted by a mixed st^le, if we may 
^i^ture to call »t so, wherein the Grecian and 
however discordant ind irreconcihble, 
.aeeii^bled toj^ther Concerning thi mode 
of nuilding^ Mr Waiton, in his observations 
on l%^ii$i!r s Fairy Queen, has the following 
anecdotes and remarks 

** Although die Koiuan or Grecian archi- 
teehire did not begin to prevail m England till 
die time of Inigo Jones, yet our commuiiica- 
ttoU with the Italians, and our i nitation of 
Idieir manners, produced *?onie specimens of 
style, much earlier Perhaps the earhc^*^ 
^ Scinamt-house in the ihrand, bi ilt aboi r 
duke of Somerset, uncle 

jthe year l6l3, the magnificent portico 
ftf die ^oms at Oxford was erected, 1 1 which, 
tpth the old Oothic style, the architect 
hiis m^seted^y displayed his extraordinary skill 
m Orecian and Roman architt'cture , and 
hl^l^JJ|rodu<^^all Hte five orders together 

the and ifith centuries, when 
jpf all kinds began to revive, the chaste 
. mie ol die Ot'ceks and liom ms stem- 
^ji|tyerf, to he roOalW mto Ide, The 
^ ui July, and 

Sps^ipien; eaustonce to the many rums 
I llmnan structurs^ that were to 

wepuutrv^ fpcm vvbence an 
„ I of boiWmg was iguduafi^ 
other cotmiries of ISumpe 
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and the Italians for a fong fiuie i^am* 

ed the j^npermfity as archueota, over the ulber 
European nations, yet as men of genhis fmn 
all quarters coustanUy visited Italy lor the pur- 
ppse of improvement in architecture, as well at 
the other arts, since that period they have 
been equalled, if not surpassed, by architects of 
other nations, and even pf our own country ’ 
The owlcrs, as now executed by architects, 
are five, viz the Tuscan, the Done, Ionic, 
the irinthian, and the Compo8Ke7 which 
arc <1 linsuishtd Irom each otntf by the co- 
hinin with its base and capital^ and by the 
€i ublature The Tuscan order is character is#^ 
td b) Its phin and robust appearance, and is 
there *orc used only in works wuere strength 
and plainness are wanted, it his been used 
with grcit effect and eUgance in that durable 
monument of ancient grandeur, the Trajan 
column at Rome indeed, general consent has 
established its proportions for such pin poses 
bcjoml all others* Tlie Doric possesses nearly 
the nm< character for strength as the Tuscan, 
but ertliv ened by its peculnr ornaments , the 
tr e,!} ph mutulc, and gnUT; or drops under the 
lUghph, these decorations characterize the 
Doiif oroi-r, and in |>drt are inseparable from 
it Its proportions recommend it where unit- 
< 1 strength and grandeur are wanted The 
lomc partakes of more ddicacy than eithtrof 
the former, and therefore as well is on account 
of its tingin, IS called Feminine and not im- 
properly su|)posed to have a motronic ap|>ear- 
anee It is a medium between the masculine 
1 nscan and Doric, anel the virginal slender- 
ness of the Corinthian the boldness of the 
capitil, with the beauty of the shaft, makes it 
eligible for porticoes, frontispnces, cntrmccs 
to houses, Dentelcs were first added to 
the corn’"e of this order The Coiinthim 
possesses more delicacy and ornament than 
any other order, the oeauly and richness oi 
the capital, and the delicacy of the jiillar, ren- 
der It the most suitable in those edifices where 
magnificence nid elegance are required On 
this account it is frequently used for the inter- 
nal decoration of Urge state rooms, in which 
it ba» a chaste mpcarance, though at iht same 
ne 8ii|Krb The Composite order is the 
S3 nc is the Corinthian in if* proportions, md 
muH alike in ornamental properties The 
arkhiJon of tlie modern Ionic volute to the ca- 
j)iul, gives a bolder projection It is applicable 
in tht saiiif manner and m the same eases as 
the Coru'thian See the plate$ of the differiftit 
ordciT also the observations upon each order 
in die followup system 

The firu compfete wtem qf architecture vv e 
meet w»5th is ibat of^Tittuvius, who lived in 
the reigns of Julius Catsar and Augustus 
Since VitruvpEfs* the principal authors are Al- 
berti, Barbams, BfoiiHc), Gatanci, 

Demomo$iUs, Frealtd; GoUlnm*?]^ ^Gulielmus, 
I^gley, Mayer* Nkholson, Eamj, Falla<bo, 
PvrVauU, Emus, Scrlio, ISbamc^zi, vig;noIi. 
ami Warcn On dtoiafobi^t of Goibic archi- 
tteture, on Gothic Archi- 
tecture^ -tad to a paper 
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ill vol IV iTrans ^yal Society Edio by sir 
James Hall 

GENEi iL PRINCIPLES OP ARCHIT£C-< 
TURE 

beet I Of Composition and Harmony m 
Building 

Archftt»s|nre being a useful and fi le art, 
Icicfs us to“|pply the practice of it m Uiree 
different wa^, hrt»t for utility, secondly* fur 
ornament , sn»d thirdly, for the construction of 
jH^hngs, or pins of buildings, is require 
both cn&M 4^ oinaincuts and uscfiilnc«^ of 
parts s. 

Buildings, intended soklj for utility, ought 
in every part to correspond with th it design 
Any raatcri il dc\ i ition from usefulnes for tJie 
sake of oininicnt ou^ht to be stnctl;y avoided 
Works of entile u«emliicss a-e considcicd as i 
mean to some end, and the nearer tbej ap- 
prcnch to a perfect mean ffir obtaining that 
end, the more will such structiMUfes gain our 
applause though ev try be luty of ornunent ut 
neglected On ilie other hand, in such workb 
as arc merely calciililcd for ornament, beauty 
alone ought to be regarded In this case, the 
art of which we arc tre ting is capable of ex- 
citing a variety of ible feelings, as vene- 
ration, adiiuritioii ^nridciir and astonish- 
ment llie j)rmn]>il difhcuKy, however, is to 
combine the quili its of usefulness and agree- 
able effect in oiiiiniental structures The 
most practicable method is to pi tier utih^ to 
oriiamcut in proportion as the character of the 
building will admit of it In p daces, and such 
buildings IS arc capable of a variety ol useful 
contmance, rc^ulirity ought to be p-eferred, 
but 111 dwcllii)g-hous<b tint are on too siiiill a 
scale for viritty of contrivance, regularity 
should give plate to uscfuhiess, so fir at least 
as the former stands iii direct oiipo^-Uion to the 
Inter 

In considering attentively the beauty of visi- 
ble obierts, wc discover two 1 mils 'I he first 
nny be termed intrinsic beautv, Kcausc it is 
di&cov € red in a s iiglc obfcct, w ilhoiit n I iru n 
to mother The wCroud may be terrnidrth- 
tivi beauty, being founded on a coinbn it» iu 
of rclitive objects Arciuteelurc admii of 
both kinds 

Ihcre is a sort of beauty ot, harmony in du 
vvlwje character of a biiilding with relation to 
Its intended occupier Vitruvius, Palhdio, and 
other ancient writers, liave been careful to in- 
culcate this doctnite, as absolutely nec< ssary to 
he observed by a ^od architect Indeed it k 
loundcd cm self-evident principles, for all will 
admit, that tlie appearance of a palace ought to 
convey an idea of the majesty and grandeur 
which are peculiar to monarchs, so that a 
common observer pronounce, on the first 
V lew of such an edtfiee, that it is destined to 
he the habitation of so dignified a personage 
Nature herself is a precedent for this doctrine 
The vaulted canopy^f hea^tMie, and all 
their n^ly ornamented apheres, constitute a 
glorious temple that most aceuxatefy bespaks 
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the character of its diVine possessor Thorite 
eonformity should temples mode WsA 

hands, and in thoSe inferior strueturcb ereo^ 
by art for the accomwe^dahon of *he vanouji 
•Classes of human society Palladio has a re*** 
mark to the following effect if the aschitcct 
IS employed to build a house for any puhlris 
officer of the nation^ such asf an ambassador^ 
or prime minister, &c he should introduce 

{ lorticos, callcnes, and magnificent balls, rich- 
y adorned, 111 order that such as attend on bu- 
st ne'js, t>r visit the possessor, may be agreeably 
mu rented and amused while they wait In all 
cases, regard is to be paid to the dignity, rank, 
or profession of the occupier, rather than to his 
wealth Bui if a building is destined to some 
p'^rticuhr and public profession, theft we 
should regard the public use fOi which it is in- 
tended, without confining our ideas to the 
quality of any individual proprietor A play- 
house must have a gay ind splendid style at 
heathen temple, though these irr now far re- 
mov ed from us, is considered as a house dedi- 
Cited to some divinity, and therefore m eon- 
formity to its destination, it must be elevated, 
magnificent, and grand , and as tlie dark mys- 
tenes of the heathen theology required some- 
thing gloomy to give them an air ofTcality and 
sanctity, these temples were contrived to pro- 
diK*e a somewh it dark and gloomy ajmearance 
But wc by no means ought to lufer from this* 
that our churches should be so managed , for 
we do not believe, with a certain architect, 
that dimness, obscurity, and gloom, produce 
that lone of mind which is favourable to hu- 
mility and devotion 1 he style of a chtirch 
ought to he grave, bold, and magnificent, af- 
ford 11 I proper quantity and equal distribution 
of iig to every part used in the time of wor- 
ship 1 he apj^)C irance and style of a monument 
ought to be solemn and gloomy, so ornamented 
IS toavvakeu the memory of the deceased m 
the minds of surviving friends Courts of jus- 
tice, sen ite houses, or the like, hwe also their 
pK>|)tr btvU, which will always be observed by 
^‘■ood ircnitccts 

rt II O/ (he Beauty of PropoiUon 
I he proportions of a door are determined by 
he I t to which It is destined The door of a 
dt vllii'g house, which ought to correspond to 
the human size, is confined to seven or eight 
feet in height, and three or four m breadth 
riiwe proportions assigned to a stable or coach- 
house, are different The door of a church 
ought to be wide, to afford an easy nassas^ to a 
muiti tilde and its height shoukl therefore he 
in proportion, that its appiarance may please 
the eye The size of windows ought alw^ 
to be m proportion to the dimensions of the 
room they are intended to illuminate f for if 
the apertures, or openings, be not hxjM enou^ 
to convey light in an equdl dtstnhution to 
♦ V I V part of the room, the whole will have a 
d< formed appearance Steps of stairs should 
I kewise receive a sni table [^oportion, and be 
accommodated to the human figure, without 
relation to the magnitude of any other part of 
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b^tduig, and thei-efore m small and in 
brjg^ haos^ thgr sre alike in size, because 
men ara nearly afike m stature The propor- 
tions of tnoms are either intrinsic or relative, 
thoii|g;tt tn most cases both are included 'Ihe 
intrinsic proportion of a room is its length, 
breadth, ancl height, which being properly 
adinsted, we pronounce it of a beautiful pro- 
portion, without recard to any other part of 
the building But the relative beauty of pro< 
portion is as the whole area of the room is to 
the magnitude of the house of which ic com- 
poses a part A room may be well proportion- 
ed as to itself, but may, at the same time, be 
either too large or too small for the whole edi- 
fice In a sumptuous building, the capital 
rooms ought to be large, otherwise they will 
not be proportioned to the size of the whole, 
and for the same reason a ^ ery large room is 
impro)>er in a small house, yet every house 
ought to have both large and small rooms, m 
proporuon to itself Yet m things thus related, 
tlie mind requires not a precise or single pro- 
portion, rejeetme all others , on the contrary, 
dinereat proportions are sometimes equally 
agreeable to contemplate It is onl) when a 
proportion becomes loose and distant, that the 
agreeableness abates and at last vanishes With 
regard to die proportion the height of a room 
should bear to the length and breadth, it must 
be rather uncertain in some cases, arising from 
that deception to which the eye is subject when 
Its height exceeds l6 or 17 feet, yet if a pro- 
per optical allowance be made, we do not think 
the attainment of a beautiful proportion so 
hazardous or arbitral^ a task as some architects 
would insinuate A room 48 feet in length, 
and %4 in breadth and height, is well propor- 
tioim , but It IS well known, that were wr to 
jredtMse those to 12 and 24, a room would ap- 
proach too near the appearance of a g'llleiy 
Vet It IS evident that, if the proportion be so 
adjusted as to be in the medium between these 
two, a room cannot produce a bad effect as to 
Its size For instance, if the height and 
breadth be 18 feet each, and the length 36 
feet, this proportion of a room is by architects 
harmonic, or agreeable to the eye, an- 
twermg to diapente, one of the cho ds in inu- 
which indudcs the interval fiom 1 to 5, 
and ta^a^eable to the ear 

It i $4 however, evident, that the doctrine of 
batmwc proportions of rooms is not quite 
,fcrfect, otherwise there could be no exceptions 
tak^sn m* Jtny case Not so in the proportion of 
sounds 5 every chord is alike pleasing upon my 
£cal% and thov^h some of the chords are less 
perfect than others, yet all of them produce 
harmony to eveiy ear capable of the sweet sen- 
sation m music We therefore arc disposed to 
fSduclude tWk though there exists a consider- 
jalile ttgreemtnt bm^eeu the doctrine of sounds 
" iht diiUeiisioua of a room, yet they arc not 
' e^ly parallel^ consequently the judicious 
tpet wdl spake bn own exceptions 
till to the %urc of rooms littfc need 




U^cIf-evTdent that those of four 
^t^a0gle^ are best adapted for the 
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reception of f%ht aild the d»5ibilt!oii Of riimi- 
turci. Those, however, of the circular or 
regiifar polyigonal kind are preferable, when 
the light conies in by an aperture in the roof 
or ceiling 

Sect III (y the external Proportions of 
Houses 

In the country where gentlemen'&hoases arc 
detached, and are easily viewed jff front ^ncl 
depth by an approaching travelled a strict re- 
gard to pro()ortion becomes nectssary, for if 
the cube form be adopted in verj Urge hou^^c 
It will appear uncouth and htavy, •'nilst, on 
the other hand, it is equally dj-'c^reoable to see 
a dwelling house approach to the appearance 
of a lofty tower very high dwelling houses 
prove exceedingly inconvenient, and there- 
lori where beauty of proportion is connected 
with utility, they ought rather to assume the 
figure of a parjllelopipcdon resting on its larger 
bise Hence that form of building which ra- 
ther spread^^upon the ground thin rises m 
height, IS dwa}s preferred In towns the 
houses being generally attached to each other, 
they unituUy compose a regular street or 
square , in Which ease, the proportions of in 
individual front are less obvious, and their 
depth in this respect immaterial The great 
object of concern is the uniformity of the 
whole when completed, or of one individual 
house with the whole In these situations, 
the projxirtions of houses, and the length and 
extent of streets, art rather subject to acts ol 
parliament than to architectural laws 

Thcie are four different rates into which the 
projiortion of houses m town are divided or 
classed by the legislature Ihe first rate, or 
houses or the largest size, are such as exceed 
nine squares of building, those of the second 
rate ire from five to nine squares, those of the 
third from three and a half to five squares, 
and of ihc fourth, not exceeding three squares 
and a half 1 heir height i» regulated in hi e 
manner, and the thickness of intir wills and 
chimneys Under such restrictions the archi- 
tect must often proceed under great disadvan- 
tages, and must occasionally call forth the good 
quality of docility recommended by Vitru- 
vius 

Seel IV Of the Sihiatton and internal Divi-^ 
swn of Ilouici 

This IS certainly a subject highly worthy of 
the notice and choice of an architect It must 
be obi lous that a rising ground is much better 
suited for a magnificent palace than a conceal- 
ed valley, and that it would be incongruous 
and absurd to erect a sumptuous building on a 
wild, uncultivated, and barren ground, desti- 
tute of water, woods, hills, or other natural 
beauties, which nature has assigned to various 
and even extensive portions of the earth 

Where such situations are left to the choice 
of the architect, it becomes him to apply his 
taste ID fixuig the precise situation or he'll mgs 
of his intended work, m the execution of 
which he must attend to tlie four &rdinal 
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|>oima In TO placif-he must oUse^e, 
that oery mteriKji division or room may re- 
ceive a due degree of light and heat, suited to 
it$ intended use, and the different seasons in 
which It IS more particularly to be occupied 
Here the skilful architect must exercise sc\tral 
of those quahfvcdtions enumerated by the fi- 
inous Vitruvius, as cssenUdlly requisite to the 
formati^,^f his» character And indeed what- 
-Hcpquahmations are absolutely necessary in 
the proper cljince of the situation ind plan of 
a town or 4ity, tiie same will be wanted to 
f^mpkte a countr} residence The first and 
grantTTrt^^ts of human concern in this life ire 
ficilth, pleafftSu^a id convenience, and whit- 
ever coninbute th these must be studied with 
great care 

Hence tlic neccs'-it) of \ situation best adapt- 
ed for good ur, a suibcicnt supply of whole- 
some wdUr at a convenient distance for family 
use, fertile grounds, whose produce in summer 
nnj imjircgnile u»d render salubrious the de- 
ment 1 n \\ Inch \\ e brt athe Diret cly opposed 
to the'-e considerations an. marshy, low, ind 
barren lands, where even the barely brute ani- 
mal will scarce Iv thrive Stagnant waters 
must more cspeci lUy be avoided 

Pall idio si\s, the infiUiblc marks of a good 
Situation for health arc w here the ciule thrive, 
and the inhabitants look ruddy and chearful 
In fiving on the precise spot of ground, that 
which IS moderiUl) clevaled, if it be contigu- 
ous to some 1 IV cr, w ill be bc«t ad ipted for 
health, pleasure, and most probably for couve- 
nuiicctoo In such a sitvution, the air ac- 
(piircs a constant motion and tree circulation, 
by which it purifies itsdf as water doca by a 
(urrent, and becomes more siluLiry to the 
hnmvn frame And nothing can so much 
contribute to the cxtellonce oi a nrospcct as i 
river, especially i w Hiding one , llie beaut) of 
whicli will, in idea, be heightened by its 
utility as the iiuans of feuppl)ing water for 
family use These mo>t essential prelimina- 
ries being settled, the architect proceeds to 
f onsider in w hat direction his front and flank 
ire to bt plated wiih respect to the south or 
north points This, in mmy instances, will 
bt closelv eonnetled with the internal division 
of the house, which assigns to each room its 
particular use and season Cool drawiiig- 
looms are suitable foi summer, and for this 
purpose they «hould be lirgc, and situated 
tifwards the north, or so as to be screened from 
the scorching bt mis ol the sun Wann draw- 
Uig rooms are adapted for winter , and there- 
fore these should oe small, and have a place 
towards the south, or where the reviving rays 
of the sun can have free intercourse Rooms 
^9 appropriated for spring and autumn 
a medium situation to these, and should have 
their windows to look into the different gar- 
dens or green walks Libnries, ^todies, break- 
fast and other morning rooms, should have the 
same sort of prospect, as being most conform- 
able to morning exercises Finally, if the 
house be built on so large and magnificent a 
acale«s to admit the same variety in all the 
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different apartments, then thedmmg-paffam^^ 
bed rooms, will be subject to the saxbo^ 
laws of situation, and answerable to the diffor- 
ent seasons of the yOar 

The several offices, which have a place in 
the plan of houses now descnbecl, should be so 
arraiig^ as to appear to compose an inferior 
part of the whole building, not totally detach- 
ed, yet m such order as to Keep the more offen- 
sive ones as remote as possible from the princi- 
pal parts of tbe house This indeed is the true 
doctrine of nature, for if we compare tlie 
several parts of a build mg to the various mem- 
bers which compost an animal frame, we see- 
tliat the most beautiful parts are most conspi- 
cuou<i, whilst those that are less comely cither 
recede from the v icw , or are quittj concealed 

Sect V Of the lanou^i Ornaments which 
contribute fo ^ive a peculiar Fvpresston^r 
an apparent Vsejubiess to Buildings 
It has been doubted whether a building can 
admit of any orn iment but such as arc useful^ 
or at least have the api>earance of being so 
But considering architecture no less as a fine 
th in a useful art, both kinds may be properly 
introduced A priv ite house, and other edi- 
fices, wlicre use is the chief aim, admit not in- 
deed of my ornaments but such uS hav e the 
appear ince of utility But temples, triumphal 
arches, and such Imildings as are chiefly in- 
tended for show, ma) be highly ornamented 
Without any regard to their scuning usefulness 
Htncc it is that a threefold div ision of orna- 
ments has been suggested These are, Ist 
Ornaments that are beautiful without relation 
to use, such as statues, vases, &c 2d Ob- 
lects m themselves not beauiilul, but possess- 
ing the beauty ot utility, by imposing on the 
spectator, and ippcanng to oe u.,eful , such as 
blind w indovv s 3d Where things are beau- 
tiful in themselves, and at the same time as- 
sume the appearance of use , such as pilasters 
With regard to the first, we naturally require 
thu a t uue shall be so placed as tb it it may 
be seen in cvtrv direction, and at various dis- 
tances, by having an opportimitv cif receding 
or idv ancing os vve please Statues placed in 
the niches of fronts of houses, or on the tops 
of their w alls and roofs, ought not to be admit- 
ted Their proper places are in large halls, 
and in pjssagts that lead to a grand staircase, 
&c To adorn the top of the wall with a row 
of vase«, is an unhappy conceit, by placing a 
thing, whose natural destination is utility, 
wlicre It cannot hive even the least apptaraficc 
of It Now, firmness and solidity being me 
proper expressions ot a ncflestal, and, on the 
contrary, lightness and delicacy of carved 
work, the pSlestal. whi ther of a column or of 
a statue, ought to be sparingly omamenfed 
The ancients never ventured on any noWer 
ornament tlian the basso-rchevo 

With respect to ornaments of the second 
kind, it IS a great blunder to contrive them so 
as to make them apjiear useless A bund 
window, therefore, when necessary for regu- 
lanty, ought to be so disguised as to appear a 
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^urt^ It & disguatA^^ as a vain attempt to sup^, 
piy ^ Want of invention, U ehpus the ine- 
gut^uly in a stroneer light, by signifying that a 
Window ought to be there in point of regular- 
ly*^ iNM; that tfie architect had not skill suffi- 
cient' td Connect external regularity with inter- 
nal convenience 

A0 to the third, it is an error to sink pilasters 
so &r into the wall, as to remove totally, or 
ipDstly* the appearance of use They should 
always prefect so much from the wall, as to 
l||9ive the appearance of supjxirting the entabla- 
tjUire over them 

From ornaments in general, we descend to a 
l^lar, the chief ornament in great buildings 
The destinatmn of a pillar is to support, real fy, 
or in appeamnee, another part termed the 
entablatnre With regard to the form of a 
pillar, It must be ob«crved, that a circle is a 
more agreeable figure than a square, a globe 
than a cube, and a cylinder than a paralfdopi- 
pedon This last, in the language of arcni- 
tecture, is saying, that i column is a more 
agreeable figure tiian a pilaster , and for that 
reason it ought to be preferred, when all other 
circumstances ire equal Another reason con- 
curs, that a column annexed to a wall, which 
IS a plain surface, makes a greater variety than 
a pilaster Besides, pilasters at a distance are 
apt to be mistaken for pillars , and the specta- 
tor is disappointed when, on a nearer apprc^ch, 
he discovers them to be only pilasters 
With respect to buildings of every kind, 
otie rule, dictated by utility, is, that they be 
firm and stable Another, dictated by beauty, 
IS, that they also appear so to the eye for 
eyeity thing that appears tottering, and in ha- 
2S|ra of tumbling down, produces in the spec- 
^ tatcNT’ the painful emotion of fear, instead ol the 
pleasing emotion of beauty, and accordingly it 
shotild be the great care of the artist, tnat 
eyerypart of hie edifice appear to be well sup- 
pOrtea Some have introduced a kind of con- 
ceit m arcMtecture, hy giving parts of build- 
ings the appearance of falling, of this kind is 
dbte church of bt Sophia in Constantinople 
The most considerable ornaments used in 
ijm;hlteckU,Te are the five orders of columns, 
'peditlients, arches, balusters, &c of which we 
iball now speak 

Oj? nVf ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 

Qf the several Parts and Members 
qf an entire Order 

pninaipid parts of an entire order are 
the p^estal, shaft, and entablature 
The|e pnncipti parts aie again subdivided as 
follow^ ^e pedestal contains the plinth a 
(see Tbfcam oraer, »1 ^ } the dado h, and the 
coiivtjfin tncti;ides a base d, a 
k, ahd i Tito entablature con- 

a«hhumve'g,alriezei^, and a cor- 

i!i*<iSve^en^ife order, there are three 
^ each of these is again 

three smaller partr, which, m 
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all, Mke.fihte origm of these names if 
expUihedln the foHowing manner, 

The phnm takes ifs appellation from 
a bnck or flat square stone on which columns 
in the most eifirly state of architecture are sup- 
posed to have stood 

The dado, or dye, is so called because it is of 
a cubic form 

The cornice is derived from coroms, a top or 
summit, because the cornice is ^ 

end or finishing of the pedestal g 

The base of the column is nom a 

foundation or footing for the column 
1 he shaft, that long and straight^?*** 
column comprehended betwegp*4^^Dase and 
capital, is so named from to di^ in the 

manner of a well, round and deep, v^ose in- 
side resembles the shape of a pillar 

1 he capital, from or caput, the head, 

which the capital is to a column 
The architrave, from aoy^os, chief or prind- 
pal, and trabs, a beam, because the architrave 
IS the chief support to the whole enUblatuiL 
The frieze is so called from ©i^gov, a border or 
fringe, or which some of the -ancients used to 
call because their friezes were usually 

enricheci with the figures of animals 
The cornice of the entablature, or the 
crowning part of the entire order, needs no 
other explanation than that already given 
These nine principal parts of a complete or- 
der, the dado and shaft excepted, ire composed 
of small members, which constitute all that 
simple ind pleasing \ anety of mouldings which 
adorned the w orks of the ancients Tlie names 
of these mouldings allude to their forms, ind 
their forms are adapted to the purposes for 
which they were intended The names ol 
these members, with their origin md use, arc 
IS follows (see references to the Done order, 
pi 3) 

Fig 1 The fillet, from the French word^f, 
thread 

2 The eymatuim, or cyma recta, from 

a wave , because tins 
member resembles the swelling 
and concavity of a wave 

3 The cyma reversa, the preceding 

member inverted 

4 The corona, or crown, because it is 

die principal member of the cor- 
nice, and serves as a shelter to the 
smaller mouldings of the entabla- 
ture t 

b The ovolo, from ovum, an egg, be- 
cause this member by the ancients 
was frequently carved m the form 
of eggs 

6, The cavetto, from cavus, hollow 

7 Capital, or upper fillet of the tn- 

8 Ingiyph, from , three «n- 

giravings, compounded of rgi, three, 
and yso/fw, to carve, or engrave, m 
conformity to which, the tnglyph 
has two entii^ diannels and two 
half ones, with three spaces be- 
tween 
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Fig 9 Hie metojbe^ from the $pace 
between <mt a^tufc or hole to 
another, the trvgKphs being sup- 
posed to be joists that fill the aper- 
tures hence tlie space between the 
tnglyphs, which forms an exact 
square, is termed the metope 
1 0 The frieze we have already explamed 
1 L The band , the same as nllet 
tew fiff drops, are of a conical 

^ figure 

13 Arrhjtrave Sec the foregoing ex- 
planation 

facn, or face, of which there 


in the architrave 

The aba^s, from a€af, a shelf or 
tible, or, as some suppose, a tile, 
on which the ancient mathenia- 
ticians strewed dust, to draw their 
geometrical schemes on The word 
seems to have been introduced into 
irchitecture on the invention of the 


oo/oendS?, to roll rohqd, as on a staff SpA , 
call the vmutiea tlio horns of the eji^tat, 
cause they resemble the twisting of ra)^%* 
horns , ^ 

After this enumeration of all the niembers or 
distinct parts of the different orders, it mav be 
proper to observe, that those parts which ire 
termed mouldings are only eight in number 
VIZ the fillet or cincture to bind the jiarts 
The astragal also and torus, rcsembimg ropes 
or cables, are strong binders and fortihers of 
the parts with which they are conneetedf The 
o\olo IS strong at its extremities, tbcrct 

fore ht to supjiort projecting pait<? *J 1 ieeyip®^ 
recta, in versa, and civetto, are covering mould* 
mgs, which serve to shelter the other sxnall^ 
members There arc various methods of de-' 
scribing the contours of these , but ih^ aunv 
]dest, and perhaps tlie best, is to form them 
quadrants of circles 

Sect II Of the DitmmUton of Columns 


Corinthian capital, which some say 
took Its rise from an acanthus 
growing round a basket 

16 Tncovoloof the capita], which m 

this situation must be consuleredi 
the basket round which the acan- 
thus grew 

17 Annulets, because these small fil- 

lets encompass the capital, like 
rings joined to each other The 
moderns, in place of these, gene- 
rally have a small cavetto 

18 Colonno, collar, or neck of the ca- 

pital 

19 The astrapl, from a bone 

of the heel, or, the curvature of 
the heel, which this member re- 
sembles The hollow which fol- 
lows is termed am^vyn, escape, be- 
cause this part of the column ap- 
pears to fly off 

20 & 22 Upptr and lower torus, from 

To^c, a cable, which this moulding 
somewhat resembles 

21 The scotia, from <rxoTi«, darkness, 

because of the strong sh^ow which 
its concavity produces, and which 
IS increased by the projectmg torus 
above 

The other references have already been ex- 
plained, therefore we shall now proceed to 
take notice of the members or parts of other 
Done entablatures which arc not found in 
this In some of the Doric entablatures are 
inutules, from mutuh, modillions, which are 
placed perpendicularly over each tnglyph, and 
are of the same wrdtn , and whose projection 
in the corona is the same, forming a perfect 
square In others are dentils, as in the thea- 
tre of Marcellus at Rome These are so nam- 
ed from dentelhf teetlj, which they xesemble, 
and the flat member on which these dentils are 
placed IS termed denticulus Tlie capitals of 
toe Ionic, Corinthian, mid Composite (see pi 
4 ) have each of them volutes, so called from 


In effecting the diminution of the shaft of a 
column, the ancients adopted a variety of me- 
thods , beginning sometimes from the foot of 
the shaft, and it others from one quarter, pr 
one third of its height, the lower part being 
perfectly cylindrical The former of these was 
most in use amongst the ancients, and, being 
the most naturil and graceful, ought to have 
the preltrenre, thou^ the latter has bee;n 
more univc rsally practised by modern artists 

M Blondel, m his book entitled Resolution 
des quatre pnncipaux Problemes dArchitec-^ 
ture, ieache« various manners of diminishing 
columns, the best and simplest of which is by 
mean^ of the instrument which Nicomedes 
invented to describe the first conchoid fox 
this, being applied at the bottom of the shaft, 
performs at one sweep both the swelling and 
the diminution , gn mg such a graceful fbnn to 
the column, that it is universally allowed to be 
the most perfect practice hitherto discovered^ 
The columns in the Pantheon, accounted the 
most beautiful among the antiques, are made 
111 this manner , as appears by the exact mea- 
sures of one of them to be found inDeagodetz's 
Antiquities of Rome 

To have an accurate idea of the operation, it 
will be necessary first to describe Vignola’s 
method of diminution, on which ft is ground- 
ed Having determined the hei^t of the 
shaft, draw a line indefinitely from D ^1 ]4 ) 
through C, perpendicular to the axis OP of the 
column, take then ID, half the inferior or 
largest diameter of the column, and place one 
foot of the compasses exactly on the extremity 
of the superior or amallest diameter, as at R, 
and depress the other, till it come intp the ax|a 
or centre line of the shaft, as at S under O , 
through these two points draw a hue mdefl- 
nitely and produced till it cut the Itoe DC, as 
at A, from A, the centre, draw ai^ number 
of lines through the axis OP, as S, K r, &c 
and on each of these place hsdf the Uirger dia- 
metet of the sbafr set off from the axis or 
pendicular hue OP, thn>n|pi which pomts> 
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Him i{ a cam Ime be drawn, it wif! 

4e$arlbedi# swelling and proper diminution of 
the^mnn 

this method be suffieien% accurate 
Ibr >‘jfiiacttee, especially if a consldetiable num- 
ber of fXHnts be found, yet, atMctly &pcakxiig, 
ta ti def^tive, as the curve must cither be 
drawn by band, or by applying a flexible ruler 
to atlthe points, both of which are liable to 
variations Blondd, therefore, to obviate this 
Objeetion, after having proved the curve pass- 
ing from O to R through the points r, r, to lx: 
0|f the same nature with the first choncoid, 
cmplogjo^ the instrument of Nicomedes to de- 
aerm It the construction of which is as fol- 
lows This instrument is made of wooden 
ladis sn the triangular form described by PO, 
fC, and ABR (pi J4 ), the base and perpen- 
dieulamf which are joined together at P, and 
has a stay the upright OP has a groove cut ui 
It (see fig 5 ) To the lath ABR at S is fixed 
a button (see the fig ), which passes along the 
groove from P to O , m the moving lath ABR 
IS a common grooie, cut through from A to 
B ) and at A, in the lath DC, is hxed a button 
at the Centre A, as described in the fir^t me 
thod JTbe length of the groove AB must ex* 
cced the difference of the length AS to AP, 
consequently, as the button a works in the 
groove OP, the groo\e AB permit* it to move 
forward to P, by which the former swelling 
and diminution will l>e most correctly per- 
formed when a pencil is 6xed at R, at a dis- 
tance from the button S, equal to half of the 
largest diameter of the column It must be 
^wned, however, tliat if the centre were mov- 
ed considerably towards P, that this method 
IfOuld not describe a peifect curve or m agree- 
diminution , for in this case, the curve at 
top pf the shaft will proportionally ap- 
to a straight line, ana at last almost be- 
COtoti an diverted curve This, however, is no 
teasoHablfi objection to the useof the instrument 
when applied to the diminution of columns, 
fot the greatest quantity of diminution that 
can in any case be allowed, will not have the 
least perceptible effect on the curve, and 
theic|me we may venture to afiirm, that no 
^hef method yet discovered, nor any other 
imtfUiiit-nt that can be invented by man, is 
ilhdf so exceed it It is farther to be observ- 
Nicomedcs s msirament may be made 
to Imswer shafts of any dimension'i, by making 
thjjsi respective grooves capable ot txieasion by 
W Uae of sliders and moveable centres, whicn 
ehy architect is capable of contnv mg In the 
mnaiRS of antiquity, the quantity of dimmu- 
^on 18 various , out seldom less than one-cighth 
of the infenpi diameter of the column, nor 
than one-sixtin The last of these is 
titomied thqmost perfect by Vih'uvsms , ^anjd is 
, Moptod % modern architects 

0ngh, 0karatsHtr, Vse^ and 
Jitsem Ordar 

^ ^ad Its name and origin an Tus- 

^eitoostcoxtodemye of thelta*^ 
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half states, which was first inbabiteiBl by the 
ancient Asia This people first 

built temples of thi^ order, and dedicated them 
to their mols m their new settlements It is the 
most solid and simple of all the ordert* It is 
composed of few parts, devoid of ornaments, 
and so massy, that it seems capable of support 
ing the heaviest burden There are no remains 
of a regular Tuscan order amongtjauntiques 
die doctrine of Vitruvius concerning 
scare , and the profiles of Palll^dio, acamozzi, 
Serlio, de V Orme, and Vignolat are all im|)er- 

t ;n)M» ,, 

Ihis order, on account of its stjig^g and mas- 
sivt proportions, has obtaincf^e name of the 
rustic order , in conformity to which charac- 
ter, It IS generally employed in farm houses, 
stables, and such-like edifices It is, however, 
sometimes used m superior buildings, where 
ornuntnts are not required, but w here strength 
is the principal object The pioportion of the 
Tu«ean column, with its pedestal and entabla- 
ture, IS as follows — Divide the whole height 
of the entire column intofiveequal parts, one of 
which IS for the height of the peilestal , and the 
remiming four are assigned for the base, shaft, 
•capital, and entablature The whole height be- 
ing divided into five equal parts, one is giv tii 
for the entablature, and the remaining lour 
being divided into seven equal parts, one is for 
the inferior diameter of the shaft * Take half 
of the inferior diameter for the height of the 
base, including the plinth, and the same for 
the height of the capital, exclusive of the astra- 
gal Take the inferior diameter, and divide it 
into 60 equal parts, which are edkd minutes, 
and by which the smaller parts of the coluinn 
art, proportioned in their heigiit and projec- 
tions, as specified in the upnglit and hoiizon- 
tai scales attached to the profile, from which 
the iteveral proportions of each moulding must 
be learned A module is considered by some 
to be only half a diameter, but others extend 
It to a whole one, which we have adopted is 
the most simple and entire Palladio uses the 
whole diameter m every order except the Do- 
ric Vitruvius also employs the 1 irge module, 
reckoning the proportion of the column by the 
lower or inferior diameter of the shaft, and wc 
do not see that either the semidiamcler or the 
20 minutes contnv ed by some will more nearly 
answer to the different part of the column 

Sect IV Of the Jntercolummahon of the 
Orders 

Columns are cither engaged or insulated, 
and when insulated or detached from the wall 
they are either very near, or at a considcnble 
distance from it When they are placed at a 
considerable distance from the wall, they are 

* In massive buildings, a more heavy entabla 
tore may be used, as was customary amongst the 
ancient! They divided the whole height assign- 
ed to the base, shaft, capital, and entablature, in- 
to four equal parts, and gave one to the entabla- 
ture The i^ro^es of Vignola and Palladio have 
this proportion 
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ilcstmed tOBiipport the cntablatute, and their 
difitance from each either should be consistent 
l^th with their real and apparent solidity 
£ngag<d columns are attached to the walh and 
are not hmitul in their intercolumniations, as 
they depend on the breadth of the arches, 
doors, windows, niches, or other decorations 
placed in them 

J[ l^ apKcuts used five different species of 
witcJWumniations, which, according to Vitru- 
Tins and Palladio, are as follows — 

The p}ciiost)de, of which the int^-rval is one 
of the inferior diameter of the co^ 
lumu > 

1. he systyle, interval or «pace is two 

diameters 

The custylc, two diameters and a quarter 
T he diastyle, three diameters — and 
T. he araeostyle, four diameters 
The three first of these were used by the 
Greenns, m the Done, Ionic, and C onnthi in 
orders, but the distances of the tnglyphs of 
the i^oriL determined the intercoluninntions 
of tint order, which vie shall describe in its 
place 

The ancient Romans preferred the eustyle in 
most c i*es, as being the bist incchum of the too 
little and too great intervals of columns, but 
in their Tuscan works, they u'^ed a space equal 
to four and •sometimes siv. diameters, which 
mtercolnmn ation was admissible in this older, 
since the architrave was usually formed of 
some kind of timber, when the other parts of 
the entablature were of stone Palladio sa)s, 
this intercohiinniation of the 1 iiscan order was 
adapted to farm houses and other nistic works, 
as It afforded a passage for carls, and was at- 
tended with the least exnence In structures 
built entirely of stone, tney, however, used a 
shorter interval, more suitable to the length of 
their marble blocks, and more agreeable to the 
ponderous fabric which they occasionally sup- 
ported, for which reason the diastylc and 
eustyle modes were sometimes applied to this 
order 1 he moderns have indeed adopted these 
two as their general rule, and apply them to 
vvery order except the Doric Ine aracostyle, 
however, is sometimes, by a modern contriv- 
ance authorised by a few examples of the an- 
cients, introduced in porticoes and peristyles 
This mode of the araeostyle is from Perrault, 
and IS managed by placing two columns toge- 
ther jU; the angles, so close as to admit the two 
capiL^ds nearly into contact This manner, 
wnith is termed grouping, ttikes ofl from the 
excessive width of this kind of interval, whilst 
it adds to it hoih real and apparent strength, as 
IS exemplified in St Paul s church in London, 
and in the palace of the Louvre at Pans 

Sect V O/* Arches and their Ornaments 

Arches are not so magnificent as colonnades, 
but they arc more sohd and less expensive 
They arc proper for triumphal entrances, gates 
of cities, of palaces, of gardens, and of parka, 
and, in general, for all openmgs that require 
an extraordinary breadth 
There ^ire various manners of adorning 
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arches* Sometimes their piers are rrsSc 
sometimes they are adorned with pilasters, ter*^ 
mint, or caryatides, and sometimes they are 
m ide sufficiently broad to admit niches or win^ 
dows The circubr jpttrtof the arch is either 
surrounded with rustic key-stones, or with an 
archi volt enriched with mouldings, which, m 
the middle, is sometimes interrupts by a con- 
sole, or mask, serving at the same time as a 
key to the arch, and as a support to the archi- 
trav e of the order I he archivolt is sometimes 
supported by an impost, at the head of the 
pier, and at others by columns placed on each 
side of It, with a regular entablature, or archi- 
trave and cornice There are iikewito in- 
stances of arcades without piers, the arbhes 
being turned on single columns as in the tern** 
pie of Faunus at Rome, Ac But this praetteo 
ought to be seldom imitated, as it is neither 
solid nor handsome 

Ihe void or aperture of arches should never 
be higher, nor much lower, than double their 
breadth, the breadth of the pier should seldom 
exceed two thirds, nor be less than one-third 
of the breadth of the arch , and the angular 
pier ought to be broader than the others, by 
one half, one-ihird, or one-fourth the impost 
should not be more than oUe-seventh, nor less 
thin one-ninth of the aperture, and the archi- 
volt must not be more than one-eighth, nor 
less thin one-tenth of it The breadth of the 
console must, at the bottom, be equal to that 
of the archivolt, and its sides must be drawn 
from the centre of the arch the length of it 
must not be less than one and a half of its 
smallest breadth, nor more than double The 
thickness of the pier depends on the breadth of 
the portico, for it must be strong enough to 
resist the pressure of its vault But with re- 
gard to the beauty of the budding, it should 
not be less than one-quarter of the breadth of 
the arch, nor more than one-third These are 
the general dimensions of arches 

The proportions peculiar to the Tuscan 
arch, ot which we nave given an example, 
without pedestals, are as follows In height, 
their aperture is 7 diameters and a quarter, in 
width 4, and from centre to centre of the co- 
lumns, 6 diameters According to the preen- 
ing remarks, the archivolt and imposts are half 
a diameter, and from the top of the archivolt to 
the underside of the architrave should not be 
less than 15 minutes The breadth of the 
keV’Stone at the bottom is equal to its archi- 
volt, and Its spreading sides are determined by 
lines drawn from the centre of the arch, as 
is shewn in the plate The plinth is One dub- 
meter 111 height, and the proportions of the 
column and entablature are the same with the 
Tuscan profile For the proportions of 'the 
moulding of the archivolt and imposts* 
pi »7 ) 

The Tuscan arch Mrith pedestals ^ in width 
4 and a half, and in height 9 4ia|iQietefs and a 
quarter, and from centre to centre of each pier 
IS 6 and three quarters In etety other parti- 
cular they are subject to the preceding rules 
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^ <3!^ the Ortgm, Cka/r^^ef^^ Xfse, 

4md PfoperHons of the Done Order 

lr|t 9 owed itd nwe to the DonenB, a 
WSito inhabited one of the Grecian dis- 
Wd from whom it doubtless received 
pbporttons and derived most of the |)arts 
h^Whtch It has been distinguished from orders 
of^r date 

"llie Doric* a|i to its oiaracter^ is by archi- 
^foets consider^ gi^ve* robust* and of mascu- 
line aspect hence it is hguratively termed the 
Herculean order 

The ancients emploved this order in their 
temples dedicated to Juno* Minerva* Mars* 
and Hercules* whose grave and heroic di^si- 
iions suited well the solemn character ot this 
order It may be properly used in colonnades* 
porticos* halls* gates of cities* and public build- 
ings erected in memory of heroes or famous 
personages In most ot the antiques* the i>o- 
Ite'ctdnmn is e'^ecuted without a b^e Vi- 
truvius indeed makes it viithout one* the base* 
acconfmg to him* ha% mg been first employed 
in the lomc order* in mutation of tht sdtidals 
worn On women s feet Scamozzi blames this 
practice, and most of the moderns are of his 
way ^ thinking In conformity to the argu- 
ments of Leclerc* and agreeably to the practice 
of l^lladio and of our modern architects* we 
have introduced an attic base to this order* 
yet, m ornam trial temples, for gardens, &c 
we are decidedly of opinion* that the Grecian 
style should be copied strictly and preserved 
chaste* according to the remains of antiquity* 
a$ discovered by both ancient and modern 
i^chitects* who have with great diligence and 
4^pence «?Ep1ored their ruinous piles, to obtain 
fceni^te measurements of the several parts, 
jparttculariy our countryman* Jame'> Stuart, 
m three folio volumes, has presented 
to public view the antiquities of Athens, in 
wU&h we have, a clear display of pure Grecian 
arcluteeture. In these we see, a» well as ui 
other works* that the Done column was with- 
out a base, hut its shafts decorated with a 
number of channellings or flutmgs peculiar to 

g 4br in the other orders* an mten al or 
IS introduced between each fluting, but in 
t'h olhtrw 1 st Hence Scamo/n s censure 
tus manner of fluting is imperfect, in con- 
ttoiitonceof the projecting angles which sc pi- 
rate fiacH flute* which renders the shaft tender 
to|di^re aul^ect to decay The font of this 
qluetlBion however will be gteatly abated, when 
It mconslwed tliat these flutmgs are shallow* 
hi^ng then? centre from the summit of an 
ef^lerat tnande* whose sides are e^ual to 
tl^ni^tHof the flute* comeouently* it is Uttle 
moto tW une qiiavtor of ti^e depth of the 
taja jf ftmUiga whichrtoe perfect sen^- 

jitotoheqi whiicb mark the jxecu- 
* omcif; are the tf}|^yph and 
mutulea are conuaenm as a 
oj the prisuttive huts 
oseheito^ atoaeen to pit^t 
the roof, but the trigivm is 



thofighi^ by tome to be embleioattcal of the use 
of the first temple erected according to this 
order, which was dedicated to Apollo* to whose 
harp the triglyph Ijears some sort of resem- 
blance The metope, or spaces between the 
triglyphs* have been variously eurtched Palla- 
dio has introduced ovts sculls* with lighted 
torches hanging from each horn, and maced 
alternately with pateras, cxprcs^e«;ji'f the 
crificial oflenngs performed to the A€CI[heii 
deities 

Other ornaments may, hovfever, be intro- 
duced w ith propriety, both in pubh^p^w^TJri-* 
vate buildnigb In the and 

badges of dignity, heads, var^STSr pateras, en- 
circled with garlands of oak or laurel, arc very 
suitable , in militarv structures, heads of Mars* 
Medusa, or the Furies, may be admitted 

Of the principal parts which compose this 
order, the follow ing are the proportions Ihe 
whole height of the entire order is divided 
into five equal parts* one of which is the 
htightof the pedestal, and the remaining four, 
which are assigned to the column and cntabl i- 
ture, ire likewise to be divided into five One 
of these belongs to the entiblature* arul the re 
maiiimg «fonr being divided into eight cqud 
parts* one of them will be the inferior diamcttr 
of the column Or we miy express it thus 
The whole height of the orde**, including its 
pedestal, is twelve modules and i half, reckon- 
ing llie module a whole diameter Ihe pedes 
tal IS two and a half, the bise> shift, and 
capital* eight* and the whole ent ihhture two 
modules Dividing the large diametci into 
sixty equal parts, called minutes, thirty ire 
given to the Wse, thirty to the c'lpital, thirty 
to the architrave, forty hvc to the metojie, and 
forty-hve to the height of the cornice, inciiul 
ing the upper fillet or capital of the tnglvph 
In this order, when the mtitulcs arc introdi ced 
in the entablature, as in the ex \mplc rcferrcfl 
to* one module is assigned for the projection of 
the cornice, which in this respect exceed’* any 
of the other orders The projection of the 
mutules IS equal to their width, being thirty 
minutes the width of the tnglyphs is txactly 
the same, and their distance from each othir 
eqiiil to the height of the metope* whirh, by 
this division, forms a perfect square The sides 
of the channels of the triglyphs are at right 
angles with each other Ihe sofht of the 
mutule, and that of the corona, are frequently 
ornamented, the former with conical drops 
similar to those under the trulyphs, and the 
latter with roses ir square ami lozenge com 
parti^ents The proportions of the smaller 
|)arts* and of the several mouldings which 
compose tht whole, must in this, and in cviry 
other order* be learned from their respective 
profiles 

Sect VII Of (he Inter cohmmanon and 
Arches of the Doric Order 
Tlic intercohimntBtion of this order is often 
attended with peeudiar difficulty, arising from 
the strict regard that is ever paid to the due 
width of the tnglyph, and the perfectlj^ square 
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i5irm of the metopes, or their mterrais Be- 
sides, that It IS dbaoiutely requisite, that a tn- 
glvph should be placed cxactfy over the centre 
of every column For these reasons, the mu- 
tules and triglyphs have been omitted m capital 
works, botli ancient and modern, as in the 
C oliseum at Rome, and the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich 

Palladio has, however, given one instance of 
ai^. ancie^ii^ temple with angular triglynhs 
^ nl^TUctunC which he terms the Temple of 
Piety, ifl mentioned by Vitruvius, with an eye 
to the difficulty* occasioned by the tnglyphs 
Jjei j)ldced , which reduces the interco- 

lumniation two angular columns to one 

diameter ind i qi3StR|jer, vvnich is less than the 
pycnostyle Trie next intercolummation is 
still greater, approaching nearly to the piero- 
stylc, as IS evidently necessary to bring the tri- 
gfyph o\er the centre of the third column from 
the angle The iitxt, which is the centre in- 
tercoluinmation, ind faces the entrance of the 
temple, is ratlier more than eustyle, or two 
diameters and a quarter, and has, in the me- 
topeo, dilriglyph But the internals between 
the trigUph are much too narrow for their 
height, so as to produce in unfavourable effeet 
The other spices art monotnglvph, and are 

C '' t Ihi regular mter( olumiiiation of the 

order is tin inonotriglyph, or pycnostyle, 
which admits of oue between two columns 
The ditnglyph, or eustyle, admits two, and 
the aritostvle is tritriglyph, or consisting of 
three , but the most perfect of these is the di- 
triglynb 

When the capitals and basts of coupled 
Done columns have their proper pro|ecUons, 
iiid ire It any distance from each other, the 
metope between them will be rather too wide, 
but th It may be avoided by confining the pro- 
jictions, or making the tnglyph one minute 
more tb in it really should be, and pi icing or 
lemoving its centre i minute within the axis 
of the column which trifling differences will 
not be percen ul without thenicestexamiii ition 
Doric arches, without pedestals (see pi 17 ), 
arc seven diameters and three-fourths high, 
md in width four diameters and 15 minutes 
Ihe piers are two modules in front, and in 
thickness one module minutes, or in pro- 
portion to their distance from the wall From 
centre to centre of each pier is 0 diameUrs and 
is minutes Arches of this order, with pedes- 
tals, have their apertures, in height, 9 diame- 
ters an?l 30 minutes, and in their width, 5 
diameters 16 minutes 1 he piers are 2 diame- 
ters 1 3 minutes wide in front, and from centre 
to centre of each, is 7 diameters and 15 mi- 
nutes 

*^<-ct VIII Of the Orison, Character, Use, 
and Pioporttom uf the Ionic Order, with the 
Manner of describing Volutes 

The Ionic order owes its invention to the 
People of Ionia, who inh«ibiled a Grecian dis- 
and is said to have been first employ- 
ed in the detoratioas of the temple of Diana, 
Ephesus 
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The lohiG cohimn 1 $ more slender and gi 
ful than die Doric ornaunents are ti 
elegant, beihg m A tom position be« 

tween rienness of the Corinthian and the 
plainness of the Tuscan orders lb general 
appearance being simpk, yet graceful and ma- 
jestic, in figurative langu^e, it has been com- 
pared to a sedate matron, jn decent, rather 
than m rich attire 

In forming the profile, and in adjusting the 
proportions of this order, piosi of file modem 
architects fiavc, m a great degree, imitated the 
columns, capitals, and entwatures, in the 
temple of Manly Fortune and Concord , in the 
theatre of Marcclhis, and the Coliseuni at 
Rome Amongst the ancients, the form of tlie 
Tonic profile appears to have been more post** 
tively determined than that of any other order » 
for m all the antiques at Rome, except in the 
temple of Concord, it is exactly the same 

The proportions of the principal [>arts of the 
Ionic column arc as follow The height of the 
entire order is divided into five equal parts 
One of these parts is assigned to the height of 
the pedestal, and the remaining four aie divid- 
ed into SIX, for the column and entablature 
One of these is appropriated to the entablature^ 
and the remaining four are for the column, ai- 
tluding Its capitil and base These four being 
da ided into equal parts, one is assigned for the 
inferior diameter The cornice is 44 minutes 
ill height, and its projection the same The 
drip 111 the undeiside of the corona is chan- 
nelled out one minute deep, and two minutes 
from the front, and before the cyma reversa, 
onv in mutt The shaft of the column is some- 
times fluted and sometimes plain Twenty, 
or ivienty-four, are the number of flutes allot- 
ted, not onU to this, but to every other order 
In general, now ever, 24 are preferable The 
plan of the flutes may be rather more than a 
btinicircle, as they will then appear more dis- 
tinct The fillets, or intervals between them, 
must not be broader thiin one- third of the 
flutes, nor less than one-fourth and it should 
farther be observed, thit in the capital of rich 
compositions ov er each flute, is placed an ove 
or egg For the other particulars, recourse 
must be had to the plate In exterior works, 
when the building is large, the entablature 
may be enlarged to one fourth of the whole 
height of the column without its pedestal, as 
was sometimes practised by the ancients Pal- 
ladio, however, mdke« no distinction of this 
nature, but allows only one fifth part of the 
height of the column m all cases 
The volute, which is a very principal meng- 
ber of this column, is executed iti various 
forms The <Tretian volute has a double fillel: 
winding round to its eve, which, by the part- 
ings or spaces between* produces a 
of light and shade, and aflords to the 
convolution additional grace and beau^^ 

The manner of drawing theyoli^ accord- 
ing to Goldman s method, is (see 

pi 16 ) Draw the {perpendicular F At, termed 
the cathetus, and make its length iSqual to 15 
minutes On the centre desenbe a clrcfc. 
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^686 jdiditocter is H miarttes Draw a 
square, navmg lU sides emjaJ to the 
miusiaf the cuele, as i, 2, 3, 4, Tiom the 
attj^ 2, dta^ diagonals to the centre at C 
'Divide the side of the square 1, 4, into 6 equal 
pints, as at 5, 12, 8 , and from these points 

diaW jparalltil Iuks to the diagonal^ as shewn 
in eye of the volute, whence will be ob- 
taipjod 12 centres, by which e\ery arch com- 
pos^ the volute may be accurately drawn, 
each of them coinciding with the other 1 hus. 
On the centre 1 , hx one foot of the compass, 
and i xteiid the other to F, and with this open- 
ing, describe the arch F G On tlic centre 2, 
wuh the other foot extended to G, dc'^enbe the 
arch G H On the centre 3, extending it to 
H, describe the arch HI, and on the fourth 
centre describe the arch 1 K , which completes 
one retolution Proceed then m the same 
way, to the centres 5, 6, 7, 8, foi the second 
Tetolution, and to g, 10, 1 1, 12, for the third 
revolution Ihus it appears, that the whole 
Cotwoliitioii consists of 12 quadraiUb of circles 
of so niany different diameters 

lo graduate tlie fillet, construct a triangle at 
O, of which the side b A is equ il to ih it part 
of the cathetus, con*aincd from A to F , and 
the side V b, equal to halt the side of the square 
in the eye of the \olute a, C, i Draw tiien 
the line S T, at a distinct from V b, equal to 
the breadth of the fillet at b S, which iniy be 
2 minutes, or l and jths lake the paceSl , 
and place it eicli way from the centre of the 
volute, as from C to 3 Dnide S 1 into three 
equal parts, aa at 1, 2, 3, in the eye of the 
volute, and from these points diaw par ilk 1 
lines to the diagonals, which will find 12 ntw 
centres, and proceeding from one to the other, 
as was done m drawing the exterior contour, 
the regular diminution of the fillet nny be ac- 
curately performed 

With respect to the intcrcolumnntion of 
thii and the <uicceeding orders, wh vt has been 
<d>served on the subject, in a former section, 
may suffice and as to the arches peculiar to 
each order, all that is necessary , after what has 
beMt remarked on the two preceding orders, 
18 a careful inspection of the plates, wlicrc w<* 
ha^e marktxi the peculiar proportions in o 
many whole diameters, or parts ot a diameter 
or module 


IX Of the Orm», Character, and 
Proportions, ej the Composite Order 

'S*his order had its origin amongst the incicnt 
j|,omans^ and St rlio is said to ha^ c been its 
inventor In us style of composition it j>ar- 
^kes of the Ionic and Cor mini in orders, but 
iWtlv of the latter , particularly m the leaves 
of its capital Some architects, h^i'weicr, do 
not incline to speak well of tins order, iperely 
on the principle of its being a composition 
drotti the (hhtrs But this, m itself, is not a 
for objection, since the same 
fascan order, winch is a 
isUtoQ 6om the rude state of the Done 
e VllhfiP hand, we freely acknowledge. 
Composite order is so complete an 
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imi^tion of the Cortnthtan, that at first sighC 
the little difference bctweeii them will even 
deceive the eye of a toleiable judge 11ns at 
once pronounces the composition at least de- 
fective, if not bad , for w by arc two orders of 
architecture scarcely to be discriminated, but 
by the eye of a skilful architect ? 

The general proportions of this order are as 
follow Ihe heigiit of tfie entire order is di- 
vided into fi\e equal parts, one of wdy^^li is ip- 
propri ited for the height of iJie ped2S8l^*4iiiih^ 
tlie remaining four, for the column and enta- 
blature 1!hese four parts being again divided 
into SIX, one is for the entabhlu ri, n?iT^*^q 
remaining five, for the height column, 

including its base and be height of 

the column is duickd intiMO equal parts, one 
of which IS given to the. inh nor diameter 1 he 
base IS 30 minutes, the cipital 70 in height, 
adorned with acanthus leaves, ind volutes, 
drawn by the sunt method as thobe of the 
Ionic and the pi in of the capiul is the same 
witli that of the Contilhi m order 

Iht «-oliit()t the coron i is divided into square 
compartments cut out of the solid, decorated 
with roses whose relief must not project more 
th 111 the borders w hich inclose them In rich 
compositions, ihi sofhts ot the modillious are 
also ornamented , but their relief is no*^ to ex- 
ceed the horizontal surf ict , w Inch would greatly 
injure the effect of the modilhon, and rtnder 
the appearance of the profile of the entablature 
less pl( asing 

Stet X Of the Origin, i haractir Use, and 
Propo! lions, if the Cin inthian Oi dtr 

The city of Corinth gave birth to this finest 
of ill architectural tonipobilions, in whicli we 
set pioportion, simpliciry, elegance, and nch- 
ness, combined to a degree dlniost cxceedim 
imagimition, and which wc are persuaded will 
never be surpassed, wiulst architecture has an 
existence 'llus order is, and will continue to 
l>e, a perpetual meinoiial of the exquisite taste 
and genius of an ancient Grecian people Sc i- 
moz? i calls it the virginal order, an epithi t 
truly charactcristK of the dehc ley and tender- 
ness of composition apparent in the whole 
Conformably to the whole of its character, the 
ancients employed it in works of nngnificetut, 
grandeur, and dehcac) It obt lined a place 
ni palaces, public sqiiaies, banqiieiing rooms, 
tlieatrcs, and the ipartmciits of joung ladies 
It was >Lsc) generally used m temples dedicated 
to female deitKS, and suincliines in tlAse of 
Jupiter, M irs, and Mercury 

The most perfect model of the Corinthian 
ordc r is generally allowed to be shewn in the 
three commns in the Campo Vaccino at Rome 
the remnns, as it is supposed, of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator 

The bast of ihe column may be either Attic 
or Corinthian, since lioth are beautiful lh<i 
entablature is generally much tnriched, par- 
ticularly by the ancients, who introduced m 
the frieze repregeutations of various figures 
(see pi 4 ) A very full display of the c in 7 
be fouQd in btuaits Antiquities of Ath^u® 
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When the entablature i« thus ennched^ th^ pilasters tlie setne thuiinution as bis eoluiu^'^ 
columns are fluted, and the flutings mar be riHadio and Imgo Jones have hkewtse 
flUed with cablings* one third, from the not- nished thM ixi irtany of their buddings 
tom, of the whole height of the shaft, as m the Pilasters are employed in churches, gallen^„. 
inside of the Pantheon In most of the an- halls, and other interior iecorations, to save 


tiques at Rome, the capital of this order is de- 
corated with olive-leaves, the acanthus being 
seldom employed but in the Composite 

The general proportions of this order are as 
j&dlow -wThe whole height of the entire order 
^is cifttded into five equal parts, and one is given 
for tht height of the pedestal The remaining 
four are divided into six equal parts, one is 
assi^^d for the entablature and the remaining 
five are assipF^^ed to the height of the column 
including Its dtJ c and capital , which are 
agiin divided into equal parts, one of which is 
for the inferior dnmtter The base is 30 
minutes, and the capital 70, in height The 
cornice is 48 minutes, both in height and pro- 
jection 

Ihc soffit of the corona is worked in square 
compartments, as m the Composite, but the 
soffit of the niodiliion is ornamented with an 
oli\ e-leaf, the same as in the capital Ihe 
breadth of the niodillion is 10 minutes and a 
half, and the space between each modillioii 
twice their width 

rile ab iciit* of the cipital is sometimes pi un, 
and sonietiiueii fluUd, la in this profile la 
some cipitils the solutes rise higher than the 
underside of the abacus, but the cipital looks 
best when they are bounded by its unde r surface 

To determine the plan of a capit il according 
to the mcienls, draw a geometrical square 
whose sides arc one ehametcr and a half To 
this square draw diagonals , and on these, pi ice 
from the centre, oi their inlerscction, a space 
equal to one dumeter, thiough which point 
lines bcinj, drav n ai n^ht ingles with the 
di igon Is, will determine b®th tlie projection 
and thicl ness of the volutes For tlie cur\a- 
tnre of the ibicus, e\tpnd the compasses from 
one angle to the other of tlic side of the ibac us , 
and with this opening, intersect two arches ilc- 
serihcd from the angles of each horn of the 
ahicus, ind the point of intersection v\ill be 
the centre, by which, with the same ope nina; 
of the compasses, the coiicaiity of the abacus 
will he dccuiatcly drawn 

Sect XI Of Pilaster ^ in general 

Pihstcrs differ from columns only in their 
plan which is a square as tint of columns is 
round 1 hen bases, capit ds, and entablatures, 
have the same parts, with the sune heights 
ind projections as those of columns they are 
also distinmushcd in the same manner, b) the 
names of T uscan, Done, Ionic, Cormtnian, 
and Composite 

Tht column is undoubtedK more perfect 
than the pilaster However, they may be em- 
ployed with great propriety on many occasions 
oome authors declaim against pilasters, because, 
according to them, they do not admit of dimi- 
nution But this IS a mistake, there are manj 
mstances, in the remains of antiquity, of their 
being diminished bcamozzi always ga^ehis 


room , for, as they sddom prmect beyond the 
solid wall above one quarter of their uiameuv^ 
they do not occupy near so touch space as co- 
lumns They are likewise used in exterior 
decorations, sometimes alone, instead of co- 
lumns, on account of their being less expen- 
sive , and sometimes they occoinps^y columns, 
being placed behind them to support the archi- 
traves, where they enter the budding, ad in the 
Pantheon at Rome , or in the Same line with 
them, to fortify the angles, as in the Portico 
of S^ti mills 

\Vneri pilasters are used alone, th^ dhould 
project one quarter of their diameter beyOxld 
the walla When placed behind columns, 
ci-pecully if they be very near them, they need 
not project above one eighth of their diaiheter 
But, when placed on a line with columns, 
their projection must be regulated by that of 
the columns, md, consequently, it can never 
be less than a semidiarneter, even when the 
columns arc engaf^ed as much as possible 

Ihe shafts of pilasters are frequently adorned 
with flutings, in the same manner as those of 
column^ the pi in of w hich may be a trifle 
more than a stmicircle their number must 
be seven on each fice, whicn makes them 
nearly of the same size with those of columns 
The inteivals or fillets, must either be one 
third or one fourth of the fluting in breadth 

The cipitalsof pilasters are profiled nearly 
III the same manner as those of columns 

beet XII Of Attics 

These vtry properly follow the pilasters, 
being nothing more than square pillars with 
thur cornices They had their origin in 
Athens, where if was for many agc'i a rule m 
building to conceal the roof For trns purpose, 
nothing served so well as a kind of low or little 
order ranged in a continued line, singly, or 
with tlu interruption of balusters, which, 
rising il>ove the rest of the work and before 
the roof hid it perfectly, and placed something 
agreeable m v lew The pla< e of attics, there- 
diire, IS at the uppermost extremity of a build- 
ing, to wbicli they serve as a crown, or very 
properly m lUe a finishing for the other brders 
when they hav c been used in the structure 
They must never stand under any thing except 
such orn iments as are placed at the very to5> 
These attics should never exceed in hei^t one 
third of the height of the order on whit^ they 
are placed, nor be less than one quartet of it 
The base, dye, and cornice, of which they are 
composed, may bear the same nr6poHiQQ$ 
each otner as those of pedestals do , and the 
base and cornice maybe composed of the same 
mouhlings as those pedestals bomefim^ the 
attic IS continued throughout^ at others, it 
projects, and forms a pilaster over each column 
of the order The breadth of this pilaster ii 
seldom made nai rower than the upper diameter 
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Wow It* never broa^ri 
m^Y be eqeuil to one quarter of 

m bmwl^v 

Sect XIH OfPedmtnts 
)Mlments, among the Romans, were \ 3 *ed 
coverings to their aacreci bu tidings, ull 
obtained leav% to cover hl^ honse with 
jll^inted roof, after the manner of temples 
Remains of antiquity we meet with two 
kinds of pediments, the triangular and the cir- 
cular The former of these are promiscuously 
applied to cover small or large bodies bat the 
]la|ter, being of a hcaMer figure, are never used 
but as coverings to doors, niches, windows, or 
gates 

As a pediment represents the roof, it should 
never be employed but as a finishing to the 
whole composition 

The ancients introduced but few pediments 
mto tlietT buildings, usually contenting them- 
selves with a single one to adorn the middle or 
principal part But «omc of the mmlcrns, and 
imrticularly the Italians, have been so mi- 
moderatcly fond of them, that their buildings 
fr^uently consist of scarcely any thing else 
The girder being a necessary part in the con- 
struction of a roof, it 18 an mi propriety to in- 
termit the honzontal entablature ot a pediment, 
by which It 18 represented, to make room for 
a niche, an arch, or a window 
In regular architecture, no other form of pe 
diments can be admitted besides the tnmgular 
and circular Both of them arc beautiful , and 
when a considerable number of pediments ire 
introduced, and when a range of windows are 
adorned with them, these two figures may be 
used alternately, as m the niches of llic Prn- 
theon, and in those of the temple of Diana at 

Thfe proportion of pediments depends upon 
thtemke, ibr the same proportions will not do 
m 

Whfen the base of the pediment is short, its 
height mast be increased, and when the pedi 
mem 1$ long, the height must be diminished 
T^t bfiifet proportion for the height is from one- 
fifth to one-fourth of the base, iccording to 
extiot of the pediment, and the character 
of <jbt body It covers The mat n ils of the 
roof mtiat mso be attended to , for if it be co- 
vered With tiles, it wiU be necessary to raise it 
more than one quarter of the b ise, as was tht 
custom oiT theaneieiitsm tlieirTnscan Umpks 
The tympan IS always on a hue with the 
fmht of the frieze, and when 1 irgt, admits ot 
various ornaments 


Sect XI V fy Gai^Sf Doori, and Pufs 

J h^ti are two kind > of tnirmccs, \i7 doors 
gaks The former serve onlv lor the pas- 
of p ttsivts on fbot^ hut the fatter likewise 
fls&ahorif men ami carriages J>oors are used 
lo churches and oilier public build- 
dwelling houses, and apart- 
aod sem for mlets to ciiits, 

UJiJSrks, gardens, palaces, ike, Ihe 
being aliyays wide, they are 


^mliy made tii the fbrid of m atdlr, . 
tiguie bdhg the stroni^t But doOrr* 
are ^nerailyof small dimensions, ere com* 
monly parallelograms, and closed horizontally 
The i^neral proportion for the ap^tures, both 
of gates and doors, whether arched or square, 

IS, that the height be about double the breadths 
The most common, and indeed almost the 
only ornaments for gates are the piers by which 
they are supported, and which wt,re 
no more than bare posts into which thehm^s^*'^ 
of the gate were driven I hough this, hovi ever, 

18 the only proper we of piers, rt. must be con- 
cealed as iiuilIi as possible, and they laiisMem 
as if placed there only for ornaj^tfiit As they 
aie to be fixed to the wall l^gfore the house, so 
they must also be proportioned to it , and as 
they are to be seen in the same view with the 
front of tht house, their correspondence with 
It IS equiMv necess iry I hey are to be placed 
on i plinth, and some thing must be allowed by 
way of ornament and finishing at the top Afl 
the luxuriance of fancy may be employed m 
the decoration of piers but it Will be proper 
to observe this general rule, that the pier being 
an inferior buiuling, it must never be richer 
than the front of the house If, for instance, 
the front of the house is ornamented w ilh co- 
lumns of the Done order, the Ionic must not 
be used in the piers , and it will be found bt t- 
ter to omit columns altogether, than to make 
use of the Tuscan order for piers m anycast 
If the Ionic or Corinthian orders irt employed 
in the front of the house, the Doric or Ionic 
may b“ useol with propriety in the piers One 
piece of orn iment is almost universal m piers, 
namely, a niche w ilh its scat, made as if for 
the convenience of wt iry trivcllcrs On this 
u count It will be proper to raise the columns 
on pedestals, because the continued moulding 
from iheir cap will be a good oinameut undei 
the niche Ihc base ul the columns ought 
always to be attic 

Inside-doors, however small the buildm^ 
may be, should never be narrower than two 
feel Pint inches, noi sliouJd they ever, in pri 
vate houses, exceed +lircc feet mx inches in 
breadth, which isnioie thm sufficient to admit 
the bulkiest person Iheir height should at 
least be six feet three or four inehes , otherw ise 
a ull person cannot inss without stooping In 
churefus, palaces, ice where there is a con- 
stmt ingress and tgress of people, the apertures 
must Ih lar^< r T lie sm iilest breadth that„can 
he giv<n to d gate is or nine feet, which i^ 
but jost sufTieient for the passage of a coacli 

Sect XV 



Of J^uhts and Staiues 

It has httn the ouslom of every age toenneh 
dtflt r< nt parts of buildings with reprcscriUtions 
of the human body Thus tlie ancients adorn 
etl thtir t mples, baths, theatres, &c with 
*st itues of their deities, heroes and legislators 
Tlie moilerns still preserve the same eustom, 
placmsf 111 their churches, palaces, Bcc statues 
of illustrious persons* and even ^^roiips composed 
of various figures, reprtsentmg occurrence-* 
colleeicd from history, fables, &c boijictimes 



^ gma(» ia^ on 

, And ploic^ to di« 

M a lMnUma» oir in ^ middio of a Yooni^ 
oOoity or (molic squane* But ttiey ato iOOst 
freqoentiy placed id oavittes made 411 the ufalb^ 
called niches Of these there are two aOrts $ 
the one formed like an avch ta Hs (deration* 
and semicircular or wnuelliptical m its plan* 
the other 18 a paralielogiam both in its pUm 
aM elevaiion 

1 Ho proportion of both these niches dependa 
on the characters of the statues^ or the general 
form of the groans placed m them The lowest 
^are at least a double square in height $ ''and 
the highest never eitceedsi cd* their breadth 
With regard to the manner of decorating 
them* when they ate alone m a composition* 
thev are generally inclosed in a pannel* formed 
and proportioned like the aperture of a window* 
and adorned in the same manner In this 
case the niche is carriisd quite down to the bot- 
tom * but on the sides and at the top, a small 
bpace 18 left between the niche and the archi- 
trave of the pannel And when niches are 
intermixed with windows, they may be adorned 
in the sdme manner with the windowi^* pro- 
vided the ol'naments be of the same figure and 
dimensions with those of the windows 
The size of the statue depends on the di- 
mensions of the niches They should neither 
be so large as to have the appearance of being 
rammed into the niches, as in Santa Maria 
Milora at Rome , nor so narrow as to seem lost 
in them, as in th^ Pantheon The distance 
between the outline of the statue and side of 
the niche should never be less than onenhird 
oi a head* nor more than one-half whether the 
niche be square or lurched, and when it is 
square, the distance from tlie top of the head 
Co the ctelingof the niche shoulcl not be greater 
than the distance on the sides Statues are ge- 

nerally raised on a plinth^ height of which 
may be frvtm one-third to one-half of a head , 
ana sometimes where the niches are large, the 
statues may be raised on small pedestals 
1 he character of the statue should always 
correspond with the character of the architec- 
lure with winch it is surrounded Thus* if the 
order ht Done, Hercules* Jupiter* Mars, iEs- 
culapius, and all male statues, representmg 
beings of a robust and grave nature* may be 
introduced* if Ionic, then Apollo, Bacchus* 
Ac and if Corinthian* Venus, Flora, and 
otliers of a delicate nature* should be employed 

Sect XVI Cy Chtmneif-Ptece 0 

The size of the chimney must be regulated 
by the dimenstons of the room where it is 
pneed In the smallest apartmenu* the 
breadth of the aperture should never be 1^ 
tlian three feet* or three feet six inches In 
looms from SO to S4 feet square, or of equal 
superficial dunensionS* it may be ftpm 4 to 
H feet broad* In those of 24 to 27. nom 4} to 

S* and in such as exceed these dimensions, the 
apmnre may even be extended to 5 J or 6 feet 
The chimney tdiould always be situated so 
^ to be tUimediately teen by thode who enter 
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the iu 6 iis» ihiddjeHf the pareidomwifili^ 
theuiosr immiir place ba hails* saloons* AoBt 
other loon^oF passage * hut m drawiDg-rOoms* ^ 
dmaitig^romns* and the like* the middle of the 
back^wali ts the best sitdatio# I n b^-rooms, 
the chimn^ it a^^ays lit the lUlddle of one of 
the pamtfiofeKWails atid in olosets and other 
very small places* to savej'oom* ttitputma 
comer Wherever two cbimiM^a are used in 
the same room* diey should be J^|aced either 
directly facing each other* tf ipdiBemiit walls* 
or at equal distances from the eetitre of the 
wall m which they both are 

The proportion of the apertures of chm!in^«> 
pieces of a moderate size is gmerddy a peyfirct 
square* in small ones it is a tnBe higher* qnd 
in large ones a trifle lower Hieir oifiamentd 
consist in architraves* friezes* cornices* €0^ 
lumns, pilasters* termini, camtides* consoleSj* 
and all kinds of ornaments of sculpture* repn^ 
senting animals and vegetables* 6ce hkewiiUr 
vases* chahees* trophies of arms, &e lit 
simiuig them regard must be had to the nature 
of the place where they are to he employed 
Such as are intended for halls, saloons, guard- 
rooms* galleries and other large places, must 
be composed of large parts, few m number* of 
distinct and slmpk forms, and having a bold 
relief* but chimney-pieces for drawing rooms* 
dressing-rooms, may be of a more deUcatO 
and complicated nature 

Sect XVII QfSiatreases 

Staircases are the means of asc^dmg to the 
different stones of a building, and ou^t to be 
SO constructed as to make the ascent safe* 
agreeable* and easy 

To fix on a proper and advantageous situa- 
tion for a staircase 1$ often attend^ with dif- 
fifculty* but without which the internal con- 
venience and beauty of a house w ill be much 
injured Palladio is of opinion, that the en- 
trance to a staircase ought to be situated as 
the principal parts of a building may be weti: 
before we ascend the steps and upon this 
principle it IS observable, that a more easy ac- 
cess IS gamed to the principal apartments on 
the ground-floor v 

To render stairs easy of ascent* the height of 
a step ou^t not to exceed seven inches* nor m 
any case to be less than four* but six inches is 
a general height The breadth of the steps 
should not be less than 12 niches, if it can 
possibly be avoided* nor should they ever be 
more tnan Ig* and to render our ascent free 
from the intemipdon of persons descendiug* 
their length should not exceed 12 * nor be less 
than four foet, except in common and small 
buildings* whose area will notadnutofa stair** 
case of more than three feet 

Hiat the accent may be both safe and 
hie. It is requisite also to introduce spme^oi|j|a* 
ventOnt ap^ure for light, which ou^t tp ha 
^ as neatly opposite to our first etttranOe to the 
stairs* as the nature of the^bmldinR will admit 
of An equal distrtbutmti of to each 
flight of stairs ought to be pn^boutmiy regarded * 
for which reason, these apertmem or windows 

29 A 
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thp iiMKtmgft p?r 

l^oii^fa «(Kpetiizi^ the whole is h^t&i 
wm s^ dome 

ate^of varioos kitwls^ whme 
are ifiJi^^nilar ^me wtpd routiid a pew^l m 
and the risers of the steps are 
shn^^t* and sometimes curved. Others ha>e 
t%tf, pl|Ui circular^ but form a well ui the 
'Xlic same may be observed of those 
plapi are elliptical the moat common* 
hp^ever^ are thorn whom plans are a square or 
parailciQgramf The ancients paid a supecstH 
iiptts regard to an odd rmmher m their (lights of 
steps* as 3* 5* 7» in order that in their 
ascent* they might hdgiii and hnish i%itb the 
right foot Falwdio* therefore* allows to the 
staifcaiie of a dwelling-house 1 1 or 13 steps to 
each flight 

When a staircase winds round- a newel or 
oolumn* whether its plan, be circular or elltp- 
ticaij the diapU'tcr l^ing divided into three 
equid parts* two are set aj^rt for the steps, and 
ope for the column But in circular or ellip- 
tical staircases that are optn, or which form a 
wqll 10 the middle* the diameter is divided 
into (bur cqiul ujtLs , two for the steps* and 
two for the ipnl space or well in the centre 
Moderp staircases* nowever* h we often a kind 
of well or mixul form * straight on each side, 
apd circular at the returns of each flight 1 he 
opening*^ oi these wells arc vaiious in widtli* 
but seldom exceed 18 or inches 

beet XV UI Of Ballusirades 
B-ilhistradcs are sometimes of real use m 
buildings, and at other tunes they are only 
oinatnci tal bi ch is art intended for use, as 
wnai the) a^e employed in staircases, before 
Window^* or to enclo^-e terraces, &r must al- 
ways he near!) of the s-^mc height, never ex- 
ceeding three /eet and a half, nor c\er less than 
three- But those that are principall) designed 
for ornament, as when they finish a building, 
should be proportioned to the architecture 
ac^company, and their height oi^bt never 
to cHcecd four-fifths of the height of tlie enta- 
hjaiure on which they arc pi iced nor should 
lU ver be less tlian two-tlnrds thereof* without 
cquntitng the ;iocholo, or plinth* tht height o< 
^hich must be suflicicpt to lease the whole 
fcpjpisil^adc cKjHHed to view 
^ jCh« best proportion for ballustradcs is to di- 
vMq tilt- whole give n lieigbt into tlurteon equal 
eight of these for the height of die bal- 
jtb^for the base* and two for the cor 
ia rath or mro fourteen <if ii be rec|uvred 
th^ibaJInsicr less.) giving eight t^arts to 
tha baUuster^ (bur to hflse, and two to the 
rad One of these parts may be called a mo* 
d}4ej and lieing divided mto nine minutes* 
jm'iy^ve lo deter,nwiSia the dunensions of the 
pmfular megpbors. 

thti diainitoe between two 
^hotdd not exmd half the diameter 
'fef measured in m thwkeet part* 

dim' out thli^ of tt* » 

the pedestals^ when they are 
ooinaum m 
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tlMJin never beu^ ttiede broader ihanr 

thi?! normnchiwiwer, and 

wjheo tjiere areneuherooJuixtos nor pilasters 
on the itgntat the dyesbould not be muen lower 
tlpin a square* ahoaeldom higher Oustaurs* 
or any other inclined planes* the same pro- 
portions are to be observed oS on horizonUl 
ones 

Sect XIX Of OrdfTi upon Orders, and of 
Basemifnii 

Wc have already* in speaking of the Gnn- 
positc order* deaenhed the regular succession 
that should observed* flom the grouiid uii- ^ 
wards, and therefore we have now only to of>- 
berve* that tii placing columns^ upon one ano- 
ther* the axis of every coluton should be per- 
pendicular to each other * at least tliey miibt be 
so in the front view With regard to the pro- 
portions of columns placed abo\c each otricr* 
Scamoz/i s rule, that the lower diameter of the 
superior column ought constantly to be equal 
to the up^wr diameter of the inicrior, is imi- 
vemlly esteemed the best* and gives all the co- 
lumns the appearance of one long tapering tree 
cut into so many pieces ^ 

In this country, however, we bal^e few ex- 
amples o(^ more than two stories of columns 
in the same elevation , for when there are three* 

It ts impossible to avoid some striking incon- 
sistencies, or to preserve the character of each 
ordi-r m Us intercolumuial decorations since 
the Jiucn als of the upper columns must become 
loo wide, and would neither appear grace! ui 
nor solid 

But, instead of employing several qrders, 
one abote another, the grouna floor is, msomc 
c ists, made m the form of a bastment* on 
which the order that decorates the principal 
sior) IS pi iced The proportions of these base- 
mciiis are not fixed, but depend on the nature 
of the rooms on the ground floor In some 
structures, the height of the basement is equal 
to that of the first order In some buildings. 

It d >Ls not exceed two-thirds of the order, and 
m others is only half its height Basements 
should never be higher than tlie columns tl ey 
supjwrt, nor h*s than one lialfof their hciglit 

It is usual for basements to be decorated with 
rustics, wliose height, including the joint, 
should be Iialf a diaiiv ter of the order placed 
upon them Their figures are from a square 
to a scsquialtera, and their joints may be either 
square or chamfered The square joint is one- 
cigbth of the height of the rustic, and m depdi 
thc> are equal to their width , those that are 
chamfered must form a reetotigle * and their 
joints are^opt fourth of the wwith of the flat 
pirtof tberdsUt^ ^ 

Sect XX Of and thevr CoDmn(rs 

Before wre can proceetj m the business of 
roofing* a plan of the building to be covcrul 
should be made, by which we may be able to 
ascertain the lengths of the various timber^ 
required for the wole The particular kinds 
of covering practisiiBd to England ^re lead, pati- 
tifos* pjam tilgs^ mid sJatos of 
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tlouiitle^ th^^bestjsilcl ino^t durable uf anf 
other } b«t on aceontit off eiq)en<*e tJnfJr 
ire seldom choaeit, ekcepi for magm^oeiit 
bitildrnp iicad is ‘most gezi^fraliy uimkI on 
tools ofa very flat ptch^ where aiiy other sort 
of covering would not be safe The pitch or 
perpeiidtctilar height of such roofs u about 
«-(jths of the width of the building, or rather 
under what is termed pediment pitch Lead 
however is now mostly used for perfectly fiat 
coverings Pantile coverings nny also be used 
to low roofs , but their general pitch ought to 
be about 3-8tha of the width of the building 
^Coverings of plain tiles and slates are genera ’Ty 
allowed the highest pitch , because when they 
are laid on low roofs, the rain will more easily 
find Its way between them These ought to 
have a pitch, the kngth of whose ra&rs is 
3-4ths of their girder, dr at least, the sides of 
the roof ought to be at right angles with each 
ether T. here are also variou^ kinds of circu- 
lar roofs , but those most generally in use are 
tornied in the manner now described, having 
square or oblong plans, and timber frames 
When beams exceed SrO ieet in extent, they 
should be trussed up in one or inoie places, as 
niav be req^iiired lleanis should never exceed 
J‘7 feet in bearing, nor rafters more than JO 
feet, and esptcially in roofs of very low pitch, 
whose coverings have a much greater pressure 
on their rakers, than those of higher pitches, 
and which may therefore exceed lO feet 
1 f the length of a beam of hr Ik; 30 feet, its scan- 
tlings may be 7 inches deep and 0 inches thick 
Jf45 Q . 7 

Oa 10 8J 

77 loj 10 

go 12 10 § 

If the length of a principal ralttr be 24 feet, 
its scantlings may be 

0 inches deep and S in thickness 
lf36 7 6 

41 0 7 

Co 10 7i 

72 10 

E afters of these dimensions are gcntnlly 
midc about one inch larger at the IxVttom Ixi^h 
in depth and thickness, which strengthens 
the roof bv adinittiOj^ larger tenons inu> the 
principal beams, anci by becoming lighter at 
the top 

If the rafters be small, as 8 feet in length, their 
scantlings may be 4^ inches by 3 inches thick 

If 10 ^ 3 

• 12 6 3 

Sect XXI O/Ctehngr 
Cieling^ in churches and temples maybe 
voTisidem as the interior coverings of their 
roofs, as thKie is nothing between them but 
the necessary ft^miiig by which the whole is 
supported For dw^hng-bouses the simplest 
and most common **oit are those which are 
Thete are generally adorned with pfin^ 
Cl pal compartments, surrounded with mould- 
*ogs, either kt into the ciehng or pro^eettng 
win It Their ornaments and mould mgs do 
not nequife a bold relieCj but being iwr the 
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eyt, they imtst be finislied With ncafucss dDilt 
task » ? 

Coved cielmgs are certainly more bcautiM 
than fiat ones j but their execeriton isattendi^ 
w ith mare expenee lliev are Used promis- 
cupusly jn large aiiid small rooms> and occupy 
from ooc-fifUi to one-thtid of the hei^t of the 
room But where the hfcbtteet is at liberty to 
proportion the height ol ths room to its super- 
ficial dimensions, the mhst eligible proportion 
for the oovc 18 oue-fourth of the whole height 
of the room The figure of the cove is com- 
monly either a quadrant pf a i^rcle or of an 
elhpsis, taking itb rise a little above the cornice, 
and hnishiiig at the border round t^e great 
pannel in the center Ihe border pn^ee^s 
somewhat beyond the coves on) the outsider 
and on the sioe towards the pannel, it is gene- 
rally made of stifiicient deptli to admit tlie or^^ 
n^ments of an arclutrave 

When the profiles* of rooms are gilt, the 
cielings ought likewise la be gilt The usual 
method is tO gild all the ornunciits, and leave 
the ground wnite, pearkcolour, light blue, or 
any other that may be proper to set ofi the 
gilding to advantage 

Historical and other paintings^are ofuii in- 
troduced with good effect in the centre and an- 
gular compartments of large cielingN , and of 
late in invention of fainted silk and satin lu 
various ornaments from the unique has been 
introduced, to adorn the profiles or walls of 
rooms These arc loclosed in pannek, piKs- 
ters, and tablets, according to their situation , 
and, when they have suitable gilt moiihhngjs, 
produce 1 \ ery pleasing and splendid effect 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION AND PRlNClPtER 
NECESSARY TO RE OBSERVED IN THB 
ERECTION OF BUILDINGS IN UEjIERAE 

Sect I Of the Principles necessary m erect-- 
tng Of liuildtmr 

Having now finished our observations on the 
several detached articles necessary to complete 
the composition" of different structures, we 
shall takt som^ notice of the principles essen- 
tial to the rtanng of buildiiips m general 
1 he rules of building require, tliat in a whole 
fabric judiciously and elegantly erected, tliere 
should be solidity, convenience, and beauty, 
to which, according to the taste of some of tna 
most refined masters, arc. added, order, dispo- 
sition, proportion, decorum, and oeconomv 
These eight particulars are considered by the 
most skiif^ul architects as absolutely requisite 
in the planning, erecting, and finishing an en- 
tire fabric 

Solidity implies the choice of a good founda- 
tion', proper materials to work with, as well as 
their juatcious application Convenience do- 
mai^ such a disposition of the various parts of 
R structure, that they may not crowd and em- 
barrass each other, or appear disagreeable to a 
spectator Beauty, of which we nave treated 
in another place, is that engafpng form, and 
pleasing appeacaocej which oiiphwate as one 



the eci of the oWrver Order give» 
eaeUi part bf^ biitldiOj^e piopoitidoitte 
feiti Wt! t8 to the me^oitede of 

JDi^po^tiOn fa Oie dee 

ipwtile tudon of all the petts^ loeltidiiig a 
Mfet ao^eonvenielit ihe ea* 

apattmenta hf thetn^hde faibide Pm^ 
a^lpti IS the refa^h fhit tlte mhdk ibcik hias 
m iU ccmstiment jaltts/ aod which each pan 
l^'iio the cooipiete idea of the whole, for m 
holdings that are per^t in di^k kiiid> firotn 

S trtKtdar part We form a toleiiable 
ent of the whole Ifceomm ccmsfsto «i 
« the whole aspect of the fohne so eoiteet, 
that noththg shall appear, bet what m foutidtd 
00 the principles of reason, ^eometrjr, and de- 
fioac^ of jni%ment Ussm, in the InntOed 
aen^ here ulsra, is the ehoto of one sttuatloii 
It preference to ano^dt^, whidh we may eon** 
eeivc improper for the hind of buildmg whiek 
Wo are aboht tb erCct The re^rd We have to 
me nature of places, fhMii an inherent ttnte 
natural to mahkmd, makes us pitch upon dif^ 
tWent prospects or vic#8 for mfferent parts of 
an edmce CEconomy instructs the architect 
to ha\e regard to the eapence of his whole de- 
sign, whioi Will be greatly ttfkcVbd by a choice 
Or mdh mal^enafa as dit not only proper for his 
purpose, but 6f the cheapest of the kind which 
ate proper 

Sect II Cf Proper md Sure Foundahom 

The best foundation ts that whkh consists 
of grai ei or stone , but, in orrler to know whe« 
dWr tl e inferior strata are suAieient for the 
support of the building, it will be advisable to 
sink wells at some litue distance Ik attend- 
ing ^ what IS thrown up in digging these, the 
^ atchitect*' will be acquainted with what hes 
* iihdttihe Stony or gravdly bed which on the 
sWrfooe Urdihfses so much security, and will 
ltU<fW wnat measures to take 
Bht thohgh a atony or gravelly bottom is 
Undoubtedly the most sure and firm, where all 
is sound beneath, there is no kmd of grbhnd 
Which may prove more fallacious, or occasion 
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such tembie accidents Thi& /cason of this is, 
that such kmd of ground oflm contains abso- 
lute vacuities, nor is roCk Hself, though a 
'fotfrghttion uj^tK a rock is strong even to a 
"^oWtb, free from danger of the some kind 
^Vferhsare very frequent m rocky places; and 
4^ld^n heavy buddmg be erected over oUe ot 
It might suddenly fail down altoffether 
pmtd i^inst accidents of this kino, Pal- 
'ifidio advises the throwing down great weights 
forcibly bn the grooud, aira observing whether 
sounds hollow. Or fonker Hesays, if a dram 
he placed ati the stfapfoM mmul near to a 


and firm kind, there nedds no assishmce, If 
Wheiwiio we^muat IniTe recouM to vartous 
me^iOifa bkmktixrmppW the defoct* 

In base of fapmearfos, Or unfirm sand^ 
pibng 1ft one of w most common methods of 
secuniiga foundatten; and, notwHhstanduig 
die natural dtsadvania^ m suOh a ease; piles, 
when properly executed, make one of the 
firmest add moftt seeure foandauons 

in foiindatiofis near the edge of waters, we 
thoald always he oardfol to sound to the very 
bottom, as many fiual accidents have happened 
from the ground being ttndevmtned by rivers 
Tl c same methoil t s to be followed when the.« 
ground on which are build has been dug or 
wrought bofifar ItOtu^t never to be trusted 
HI iho conditiciii in which U m left, hut we 
must dig thfoogh It into the solid and unmoved 
groundv mid some way even into tliat, accord- 
ing to the weight and size of the intended 
edifice 

Before the aichttect, however, beams to lay 
the foundation of the bmlding, it will be pro- 
per toconstnict such drams as may be necessary 
for eanymg olf the ram, or other refuse water 
that would otherwise be eolleeted and lodge 
about the house In forming drains for carry- 
ing off this water, it will be necessary to make 
lai^ allowances ^ the different quantities that 
may be collected at different times It must 
adso be constdeied, that water of this kmd is 
always loaded with a vast quantity of sediment, 
which by eontinually foiling to the bottom will 
be very apt to ehoak up the dram, espeeiaily at 
those places where there happen to be angles or 
corners in its course The only method of 
preventing this is by means of certain cavities 
dis|)Osed at proper distances from one another 
Into thefte the sediiaent will be collected, and 
th^ are for that reason called sesspoole 
All drains ot^t to be arched over at ton, 
and may be most conveniently built of brick 
According to thetr different sizes, the follow- 
ing proportioiit of height and thickness may 
be observed If the dram is 18 inches wide, 
the height of the wails may be one foot, and 


^ekfi filled wift watev,fftett9e stroke willnot 
jresdtmd nor rttlBe flto Of foe water, if 
Ae earth W it be fiuHow, foe 

wp edfo elfeaely dhew it, 
Whktt fotrfotmfifalbh if gtSvtd, itwdl be 
m foiJtbTef 

.. redfod] 



leir foiekncHi Q inches, the bottom may be 
(ved with buck laid flat-wa^^, and the arch 
turned 4 inches If the dram be 22 inches 
wide, the side-walls are then to be one foot 
three indies in height, andthe rest constructed 
as before, If it is 14 inches wide, foe height 
of tile walls may be g inches, and the sweep 
of the arch 4 A dram of a yard wide should 
have foe same height, and the afch turned 
over It ought to be f inches thick Upon the 

same pmiciples and proportions may other 
drams of any sice be eonstructed 
The seweyaand drams being eonstructed m 
a manner mupoTtiomed to the size of the in- 
tended bnfldtiig* the architedt may next pro^ 
€«ed tolay tWfoiihddtionoffod wdfa Here 
his first pare mdit be, that foq fioor of the 
foundation be peifooih smooth amievd The 
, Italians begin with tsying over it an eitn 
he under h, as covenug of strong o»k plank , and upon that 
Xf foe bed of they lay> with tiui moitexdcteare, the firs^ 


utetenab Wh«dk«r i*c take ^ 
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Ais INT bWft vfm Ihe imked flodr* 

«(li must be Janl wiiK libd ^mott exact imtii by 
rule and liner When the heenl^plat tt Jatd, a 
course of stone w the bM first hed» and dtis u 
io be laid mthout ntoitar; Ibr lime would 
make the wood deeey^ which otherwise^ la a 
tolerably ^ood aoil» wiU last fiv ages 
The thickness offiNtadution-wallsio general 
ought to be double that of the walls which tliey 
are to support The looser the grout^, the 
thicker the fbundatiott-wall oug^t to be^ and 
It will rcqivreehe same addition also in pro- 
portion to what fs to be raited upon tL The 
plane of the ground must be perfectly level, 
that the weight may press oqualfy evety^where 
for when tt inclines more^to one aide than the 
other, the wall will split The fou^atioiis 
must dimmish as they rise, but the perpendi^ 
rular is to be exactly kept in the upper and 
lower parts of the wall , and this caution ov^ght 
to be observed all the way up with the same 
strictness In sofhe ground^ the foundation 
may be arcbed , which will avc materials and 
labour, at the same time that the 8U|)er<itruc- 
fcure has an equal security This practice is 
peculiarly serviceable where the foundation is 
piled 

As the foundation'Walls are to dimminish 
in thickness, so are those also which are built 
upon them This is neoemry in order to sai e 
expcnce, hut is not abs( hitely so to strengthen 
the wall, Tor this would fW no less strong 
though it w IS continued all the way to the top 
of an equal thickness, provided the iieniendi- 
icular was exactly kept^ In common liouses 
built of brick, tiic general diminution from 
the bottom to the top is one half the thickness 
It the bottom , the beginning is two hncks, 
then a brick and a half, and lastly one brick in 
thickness lii larger edifices, the walls must 
be made proportionally thicker, but the di- 
minution is preserved much in the same man- 
ner When stones are used, regard must be 
had to their nature, and the propriety of their 
figures for holding one another, and where 
the \\ all is to be composed of difierent mate- 
rials, *\s otone and brick, the heaviest Oii^ht 
always to be placed undermost 
One fartlicr particular respecting the strength 
of a plain wall must be^obseryed, and that is, 
the fortifying its angles, This is best done 
with good stone on each side, whieh gnes not 
onfy a great deal of strength, but a great deal of 
beauty > Pilasters properly applied aftord oreat 
strength to walls Their best distance is about 
iLvery 20 feet, and they should rise fi^ e or six 
inches from the naked of the wall The open- 
ings in a Wall are all weakeners, and as the 
corners require to be the strongest parts, there 
should never be a window \'ery near a corner 
Properly, there should always be the breadth 
of the opening firm to the corner 
Along with the comtruotion of walls, that of 
theehmmeys tpnst also be considered , for er- 
rors m the constnictiou of these wiU render the 
most elegant buddings extremely dwKigreeabie 
After the yyails fimahad, ^he rqof ss ^Ue 
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next eonsidfffabon but ooncemmg Jt 
lutiecan be said, only that its weight most be 
pr^rttofiod to the strength of the walla 
w itii to the fiooxa tliey are most coni- 
moidy maSe of wood^ Mi which case, it will 
be necessary that it shpuld be well seasoned by 
being kept a considerableiimebefpre it is used 
The Boors of the same atory should all l>e per- 
fectly on a level, not even a threshold rising 
above the rest and if in any port there is a 
room or closet whose Boor is not perfectly Ic- 
icl. It ought not to be left so, but raised to lu 
equality with the rest, what is warittngof the 
4rue Boor bemg suppued by a fsdse one 

In mean houses, the Boors may be inllde qf 
clay, ox-b]ood, and a moderate portion of shaip 
sand These three ingredients, beaten fhqp 
roughly together and wSll spread, make a nrm 
good Boor, and of a btfautifol colour In cle- 
^nt bouses, the floors of this kind are made 6f 
plaster of Pans, beated and sifted, and mixed 
with otlier mgr^icnts This may be coloured 
to any hoc by the addition of proper sub- 
stances, and, when well worked and laid, 
makes a \ery beautiful Boor Bd&ides these, 
halls, and some other ground-rooms, are paved 
or Booted with marble or stone, and this 
cither plain or dotted, or of a variety of co- 
lours but the universal practice of carpeting 
has, in a great measure, set aside the bestowing 
any ornamental work upon Boors See farther, 
the articles Beam, HkiocE;, Building, 
Ieon-xridgp, 

ARCHiriihXIRES, m antiquity, deputies 
appointed by tlie diBtrent towns and shtes of 
Greece, wlio represented them, and were sent 
to offer sacrifices in their name, on the great 
altar of the Olympian Jupiter Emulous to 
inspire strangers with high ideas of the riches 
ana power of their diBerent citits and coun- 
tries, they endeavoured to excel each other in 
sjdendour Hence originated \a$e$ of gold and 
siUer, gaudy robes, &rc in the ofitces of their 
religion 

ARCHI'THOLUS (afvi^oXor, yro»i 
the first, and ^■axo;, a chamber ) sudaw- 

rium, or principal room of the ancient baths 
AR( HITRAVE, in architecture, that part 
of a colMinn which lies immediately upon the 
capital, being the lowest member of the enta- 
blature Over a fire-place, this member is 
called the mantle-piece, and o\er doors or 
windows, thehyperthyron Tb® architrave is 
different in the diflerent orders 
ARCHITRJCLINUS, m antiquity, the 
director of a feast 

ARCHIITPE^ SccArchftypf 
ARCHIVAULT, or Archivalt, in ar- 
chitecture, the inner contour of an arch, or a 
Imnd adorned with mouldings, running oier 
the faces of the arch-stones, and bearing upon 
the imposts It has only a single face »n the 
Tuscan order, two feces crowned m the Done 
and Ionic, and the same mouldings as the ar- 
ehurave ii> the Connthian and Composite 
ARCHPVES (firckiva, Lat ) The places 
wherein records ot ancient manuscripts are 
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pitectlfca Th« word i8 apj^Ifcd, iigaratitely, 
tQ tiMB words and manuscnpts thetnseUes 

A&tjBlVlST, a keeper of the archlm In 
^iWi and Home thi$ was deemed ad ofhce of 
diaiiity, and w£b give!xi to pone but men 
of the fii^t T nk 

aHCE LtiTfi, a theorbo, or large lute , 
the basa^stnngs of which arc doubled with an 
oefave, and the higher strings a unison 
•Tw mstnunent was former^ in such r^ute 
^ most parts of Earopei that solos were fre- 
quently uerformed upon It in public It is still 
ilsecl lu Italy, wh^re it ts called arcileiito 

ABCtWN, a 6reelt word which literally 
aignifics a commander This word is applied 
by some authors to divers offices, both civil 
and teligimis, in the eastern or the Grecian 
empire But it is more generally confined to 
the chief uiam'itrate of tiie city and common- 
wealth of Athens After the Athenians had 
abolished monarchy. thc\ created aichons who 
s^re obliged to render nn account of their ad- 
mimstrafion to the ]ieople 1 hese w ere at hrst 
chosen fbr life, ind midc hereditary but a 
perpetual Magistracy seemed to this fiee people 
too ludy an image of royalty, they therefore 
reduced the term of an archon s admmihiration 
to ten )ears, and ere long to one year There 
Mere nine archons, one of whom calhd Pole- 
ma c'l was miplster of war, hut nothing more 
tliev were all debarred from commanding the 
armtes of the republic Thus their charge was 
only an honorary function, so litde calcubfed 
to esette the envy of the people, that they 
never nsnircd eagerly after tnis diLnity, from 
which tnev were excluded bv tnc laws of 
Solon M dc Pauw after conirasiuig this 
office wiih that of consul, observes that the 
ptincipal magistrate of a democratic govern- 
’^ent should never go to the wars, but, eonsi- 
deted as the living image of the law, he ought 
lo reside constantly in the centre of the state 
When this M not the case, says he we may 
predict infallibly such n confusion of {xilitical 
and military subordination that he himself 
shall be incapable of (hscnrainatmg between 
his dulled as rnagistrite and as capnin * 
ARCKOPTO^MA (from ///c anuf 
#nd OTiryw, io fall down ) A proc Icncc or 
prolapse of the anus Exania Proproctia 

^ AROHPHILO'SOPHEH ^ Umh and 
t^lompher ) C hief philosopher (//oo/rer) 
ApHPRE'tATE 4 (anhtindpclatc) 
Cht^ prelate (Booker) 
archpriest a priest established m 
some dioccie, with a ^re-etninencc ovtr tlie 

ARCHTRFASURBR the gre*it t*-easurer 
of the German empire Tins office was cre- 
ated wnh the eighth felcclorate, m favour of 
ftie elector naktme, w^tmhad lost his ffirmtr 
«le<Stwte 0*110 dignity of aichtreasurer was 
eoniesM between the elector of Brunswick, 
m m whie of ht^ descent from 
and the elector palatine 
(t*ech and wm J In the 
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ABCTA'IION' I ((rm Lit) Com- 

fifieiuent to a mmw MispiN 
A'RCTIC a (from apivc ) Northern ; ly- 
mgunder the ardos, or bear ' 

111 astronomy, the arctic or north pole, 
IS that which la raiaad above our horizon, and 
19 nearly pointed out by the last star in the tad 
of Ursa minor The arctic cixclc is a less cir- 
cle of the sphere parallel to the equator, and 
distant 28^ from the north pole This and 
the antarctic are often called polar circles, and 
may be conceived to be described ^by the mo- 
tion of the poles of the ecliptic round those of* 
the equator 

AHC/1 PUM (arettum^ upxim, from a 
lear, so called frotn its roughness ) in bota- 
ny, burdock a genua of the class and order 
s^nLcnesia polvgamia saqualis Rereptaclt 
chany, calyx globular, the scales ending iii 
an incurveti hook, soe^ crowned with chady 
bristles Two species, both nativ es oi Eorope 
A lappa, the common burdock of our own 
wastes , nnd a bardana, found throiigliOiit 
Europe generally , and snpiHvbed by bome bo- 
tanists to be a mere variety oi the former Both 
are occasionally employ eti in medicine as diure- 
tics andjj^ctorah por which, see B a ii D A N A 
A'RCrrOMYS Marmot In /oology, a 

f nus of the class mammalia, order glires 
ore teeth wedged, two in each jjvv, griml- 
irs upper five in each jaw, lower lour cla- 
vicles perfect This tribe of animals be- 
come torpid in the winter, ramble by day, 
feed on gram and roots, climb, burrow Head 
gibbous, rounded, eirs short, or ibsent, body 
thick, tad short, h«'ury, fort icet tour toed, 
with a very short thimih* hind-fcci five toed , 
caicuni large Lltven species, chiefly inha- 
bitants ol the Alps and North Anicnra liic 
two following are mostly worthy of notice 
1 A M innota Alpine marmot Ears 
short, round, body brown, beneath reddish 
Inhabits dry, open places ou the summits of 
the Alps and Pyrennees, drinks little, basks m 
the sun and ts easily tamed lives wild among 
■mall tribes, with a centincl placed lo give no 
tice of danger, which is done by a hiss, forms 
a burrow with many rhamliers and cnlrmccs 
for the summer, and another hped vvuh fcoft 
grass in which it remains torpid during the 
winter 

2 A bobac Bohae Ears small, oval, 
tail hairy, fore-thumb cl4wed , body grey, bt 
ncath yellowish Inhabits dry an^ sdnny 
niountaim in Asia* and especially ( lima II i 
bits similar to a marmot bet Nat IJist 
pi XX ni 

ARC* 1 OPHYLAX» m astronomy, the s ime 
as Bootes 

A'RCTOPUS In botany, a genus of the 
class ind order polygaima dicrcia Male um- 
licls compound, involucres five-lepjcd , petals 
five, stamens five, pistils two, abortive Au- 
drogenous nmbd sitnple, ipvolucrefour part- 
ed, spinous, contamingmimemu^male-flor ts m 
the di K, and four females m the ray Mole , 
petals ilte f Stamm five Eenitdc* , ^tals five , 
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only known specie I3 a Cape^rpiaot that mem- 
bles the eryngmin^ / 

ARC 1 OTHE'C A In botany, a genus of 
the class and order syn^nesia polygaxnia ne 
cesaaria Receptacle oclluUr^ chady, down- 
leas , calyx imbricate One apecies, a native of 
the Cape 

AUCrO^IS In botany^ a genus of the 
class and order ayngenesia pol^gamia nttessa 
na Rtccptacie villous orchany, seeds with 
a hve leaved crown, calyx tuibricate, the 
;icaks scanous at top Sixty-oiie sfsectes, all 
natives of the Cape 1 lu.y may be subdivided 
intothoHe A with villous receptacles B with 
cnady receptacles C doubtful The two 
species chiefly cultivated in our own green- 
houses on account ol their beauty are the a 
angustifolia , and a as[jcra the leaves ot both 
winch are highly elrgnit 
ARCTU^RA (Iroiii arcro, to straiten ) An 
inflaiiiniation ol the huger or toe from a curv- 
ature of the nail 

ARCIURIJ'^, in 'istronom^, a fixed stir, 
of the first uia rnitude, in the constellation of 
Bootes 1 he word is formed of , l>eir 
and voft, tfitl, q d bc^rs tul, as bctiig very 
near it 1 his star v/as known to the ancients, 
as in the following verse of \ irgil 

Arcturuni, pluviasquc Hyadts, gcinuiosqne 
1 none 

Stc 'ilso Job w q xxxvin ^2 

ARC 1 US, in ostron miv, the Greek nsme 
for the two constclhtions by the Lui is cdleU 
Urbi nnjor and iinxior, and by us ttic eater 
and less lieir 

Alv( UA^'LIAOSSA (from arcus, a bow ) 
Ihe oones of the sincipul, from their shape 
ARCU 4'LIS (from mr/r? a bow ) The 
siUun. coronslis from Us bow like hqx 
A HeUAPE Bowed Bent like a bow 
^te B )wed 

A'rcuate u (^tircunfus, Lat ) Bent in 
form of an irch (Baevrt) 

ARC IJ VriON s (from arcuate ) 1 The 
act ot bending any thing, iiieiuvauon 2 
iiie state of beinR bent, cunity, or crooked- 
ness 3 [In gardening] The inethoil of 
r using by lavers such trees as cannot be fused 
from stc^tl, by bending down to the ground the 
hr nches which spring from the oflsets 
ARC U (fiom a bow ) The 

jaumhet from the $np]) 0 ^'Hl resenibliuce of 
thtf colour of the eyes tn this disease to tlip 
rainbow 

ARCUBA'LISTEll ^ (from arcus and 
Ictista ) A crossbow man (Ciiwrff/0 

AIID (Saxon ) Stguibes uitural dtspooi- 
tion a*^, Cfoddard, is a divint temper (6i/ «o«) 
ARDAMON, in antiquity, a vessel of wa- 
ter placed at the door pf a pt rso i deceased, to 
intimate that some one vivas dead and not 
boned 

A'RDFA# In zoology, a genus of the class 
and order ave® graJlaa, Bill straight, pointed, 
long, subcoinpressed^ witli a furrow from the 
nostnls towaros the tip, nostnU linear, tongue 
sharp feet four toed, ck^t , toes pounected at 
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jtibjs base j^tnety-si* species* thus 30^^* 

4 Crested bill scarcely lunger than the 
head 

B Cranes head bald 

C Storks orbits Wked ' 

D Herons middle claw serrate inwardly 

K Herons bill gipmg in the middle 

Every auorter ot the globe furnishes '*ome 
species v^e can only notice the following, 
for some of which, sde I^at Hist pj I VII 

1 A ciconia White stork Inhibits 
Europe Asia, and America tiifee*feet three 
inciics long, fetds on fishes and reptiles, at)d 
IS in some countries held sacred for its use in 
destroying serpents, sleeps on One leg^ in au>- 
tuuin migrates in large and orderly flocks to 
the fens of Fgypt and Rarbary , greater wtng^ 
coverts black 

2 A ni y ir Common heron , of w bich 
there are two varieties inhabits glmost Cvery 
where in ftiiny places, is very voracious, apd 
pre\s on fishes and reptiles is a great depred i- 
tor on fish-ponds, flics very high, with itS 
head between Us shoulders, and Us legs pcndii'- 
lous, builds frtquetulv in trees, and lijs from 
four to five ^ ecnish blue eggs three Ictt three 
luchib long 

3 A virescens Green heron Of this 
there are four \ arictics, all iRautiful Inh ibifs 
bomb Aincnci, eighteen mclu v long, sUs o)li 
trees Bill greenish brown, a thud part bUck, 
legs \ellowijh, jerown deep gntii Male 
qiuU u itiiers gold-green, secon’iry rust)- 
edj^v^J J^emale crest hardly any, wingco^ 
verts with triangular rufous white spots at the 
tip 

4 A stcllans Bittern Head smoothish , 
body ibovc testaceous, with tnnsvtrse ^)Ots, 
beneath pilci, wul long brown spots There 
are two species It inhibits ihc ieni{)eiate 
paits ot Europe, Asia, and loth Aimncis, 
three feet two inches lo ig, uiigrUts northerly 
in summer, feeds on fishti and np lies, about 
sun set riocs in the air to a v ist height m a 
spiral direction miking a piodigtous uotse, 
builds among reeds, e^s fjom four to five, 
greenish ish 

ARDEBIL, or Ardfbhii, a town of 
Persia, m Asia It was the capital of Persia 
before Alexander the C^rt it’s tune, aid has 
been honoured with the u idence of several of 
their kings, particjiluly Schtuh Eidtr the 
founder of the bchah sect Lat 3 h 15 N, 
Lon 48 20E 

ARDEN, the common name of forests 
among the Celtp, from the wildiv extensive 
one which ranged for ^00 miles m length 
across the country of Gaul o'- covered more 
Uian Inlf the county ot W irwick in Britiiq, 
and the sites of which still retam the appella- 
tion oS Arden, to the much smaller one of tite 
ancunt Maticeiuon, that covered and sur- 
rounded the site of the preseait Manchester 
Arcl signifies either high qr great, and ven 
or den either a hill or wood Ardueo,' Ard- 
veii, or Arden, then* m^ous a consfderabkji 
wood 
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JCV. t (from Jkfifmi 

wftnnth of m9cu<m (Mg/u) , v 

t the late province of CoimipegM 
JOT a (criew, bwoi«ig.3 31 
Iwj ,lmrnii%^ fiery iKewfon) Fieroe* 

^ BisMoaete^ Aiec- 

Upll^te iPrtor) 

AaoBKT SPIRITS ere fiutilkd from Usr» 
lifted vegetables, and are thus called on ac^ 
f;0fjitnt of their taking fire and burning such 
4 » brandy, spiri t of wine, rum, arrack, kc 
AllDJEOTLy ad (finom ordi^a/ ) Eager- 
ly^ rfectioliately (Sprat) 

AuDhERT, a citv oi Ireland, capital of the 
county of Kerry, with a bishop^s see It once 

had a university Lat* ifi N Lon 0 

40 W 

ARDJ'SIA In botany, a genus of ‘he class 

J md ord^ pentandna roonogynia Calyx five- 
eaved, corol salver-skapea, with the border 
reflected, anthers large, erect, sitzma sim- 
ple; drupe supenor, one-seeded Nine spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of the West India islands 
Ofjthese the a huiuiUs, which, however, is a 
native of Ceylon, with thick, shining, alter- 
nate, eveigreen Wves, and red flowers, is the 
most elegant 

A'RDOUR i (.ardor, Lat heat ) I Heat 
9 Heat of affection, as love, desire, couran 
(South) 3 Ihe person ardent or bright 
(Afl/lOR> 

ARIDRA, or Arder, a kingdom of Africa, 
on the Slave coast, the country is represented 
as extensive, populous, and fertile, hot not 
much known it is situated on the east side 
of the Volta 

AI9)R£, a river of France, which joins 
the Loire at Nantes 

AR^REfl, a town of France, in the de- 
parbpmt pf the htraits of Calais, and chief 
place of a canton, m the district^of Calais It 
was taken by the Spaniards, in 1506, and re- 
stored two years after at the peace of Vervins 
Between Ardres and Gmnes, was the celebrat- 
ed meeting of Hei^ VlII of England with 
Francis 1 king of France, in 1590 two posts 
$E Calais, aim three NW of St Omer 
ARDUI^A Bastard lycinm a genus of 
mt and order pentapdria 
Corol Oue-petalied^ bifid, berryytwo- 

c^ed, seeps splits^ xne only known species 
Is a ^hve of the Cape, shruh^hranched, with 
kgves, fiowers terminal and oluster- 
ju? hwics 

s (firom arduous ) Height, 

rJkmsBpi^) I Lolly, 
% Difiloult 

(from ardkm) 

plto^of the pre. 

/eiteof 
It IS also 
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tlm.fuperfic]al 
Tlius^ If a figure, e g< 
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a fiieid, foriOrOf a square, and Its Side 

Its am ts^iaid to he i60u 
square feats or % Contains 1600 little squares, 
eadiafimtsnmiy way The htwmeSs of finding 
arms u, gsinws&yACialled Mensuration of hu^ 
perfiaesi H is well treated, both in theory 
and psactn^ Huttons MenturaUon 
Arra, is also applied to any open surface, 
as tbesmhefiorealioiise 

7o AHEAD a a^ (apieean. Sax to coun- 
seh) To advise, to direct (Aftfron) 

A^RECA Areea-nut fonsel-nut a genus 
of the class and order monoecia i^yandna . 
Spathe twQ-^ved ; corol three-petaued Male 
filaments mnoi tte three outer ones longer 
Fem drupe with an imbricate calyx 1 hree 
species the a catechu, anti a oiysaeformis ot 
India, and the a oleracea of the West Indies 
They are all lofty and elegant trees, shooting 
up as straight as an arrow, and beautifully 
arching their branches towards the soil The 
a catechu was so denominated from a belief 
that the extract of its nut was the officinal c i- 
techo or terra Japonica, hut this is a mistake 
(See Catechu ) The a oryzreformis, or 
rice-shaped, bears a fruit used for chewing by 
the inhabitants of Cochin-China and Ani- 
boyna, along with the betel-leaf The a 
oleracea is ahnost the crown of the vegetabh 
world It IS the tallest and one of the must 
beautiful trees known to the naturalist, and 
every part of it is useful Its trunk is perfectly 
straight, about seven feet in circumference 
near the around, tapering as it ascends, and 
often reaching the hei^U of a hundiTd and 
sevenw or two hundrm feet Its numerous 
branches shoot forth at about fi\e feet high 
from the ground in a circular direction, the 
lowermost spreading honzontally w ith the ut- 
most regularity, while the extremes of many 
of the nigher branches bend wavmgly down- 
wards, like so many plumes of feathers These 
when fCiIl ^wn are often more than twenty 
feet long The pithy interior part of the leaf 
IS filamentous, and lim like hemp or flax, for 
cordage of every kind The fruit is the widely 
celdbrated cebhage, lying towards the top ot 
the trunk, ufider the Iwivcs in thin snow- 
white, brittle flakes, sweeter in taste tlnn the 
almond, but strongly ^resembling it The 
sockets or grooves formed by the footstalks of 
the branches are used by the nati tes aS cradle:, 
for their cbildreii On the inner side of the 
younger footstalka are tender pellicles which 
servo the purpose of the papyrus, and are con- 
verted into paper* Tlie trunk serves as gutter- 
iilgs the pith produees a kind of sago, and the 
nuts yield oil by decoction* 

AREFACFION Si. (aa^acto, Lat ) The 
stqtc of growing dry; j-the act of dry tag (Hc- 

To A'REFY e n Lat ) To 

dryi to exhaust of moisture (fiacon) 
ABRNilBEEG* a town of Wfstpbalm, m 
Genpany It U theoapital of a county ol the 
samename, Lat 50 Lon 7 3^ 

> ARENA* m architeciqic, dte middle or 

bo4yx^atem{^ * * 
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Ai the lovveit fiaft of An amphuhcAtm 
ARENA'CiSO0S n (mremhUt) Saiady, 
having the qualities of «and*(i^o0<2tsariQ 
A^^NA'RIA Sandwort aea^chickweed 
a geuns of the clast axiAofder decandria tngy- 
ma Calyx five-leafed, spreading, petals five, 
entire, capsule superior, one-^M, maiqr* 
seeded liiirty-tix species, chiefiy European, 
and mai^ of them common to most coun^ 
tries of Europe (see Botany, pi V ) Those 
most frequently met with in our own countiy 
are a peploidies on theseorcoast, a trinervta 
, m the woods, a <«erpillylbha on old walls, 
a rubra in sandy fields, a marittma on the 
sea-coast, a verna on the mountains, a te- 
nuilblia in san^ plains 
AHENARII, m antiouity, slaves of tlie 
lowest rank who, as glacliators, fought with 
beasts in the arena 

ARENO'SE a (from arena, Lat ) Sandy, 
full of sand 

ARENSBERG, a town of Westphalia, m 
Germany Lat 51 25 N Lon 8 20E 
A&fiifSBERG, an episcopal and 8ea-i)0rt 
town of Livonia, m Sweden Lat 58 15 N 
Lon 25 40 E 

ARE'NULODS a (from arenula, Lat ) 
Full of small sand , gravelly 
ARE^OLA {areola, dim of area, a \'md 
space ) A small brown circle, which sur- 
rounds the nipples of females 
AREOMHTlER See Ar-^ometer 
AREOMETRY See Arjeometry 
AREOPAGUS, or Arjeopagus, a sove- 
reign tribunal at Athens, famous for the justice 
and impartiality of its decrees, to which the 
themselves are said to have submitted 
their differences. It was in the town, on a 
rock or hill opposite to the citadel 1 he word 
signifies strictly, rock of Mars , from 
hul, and ofnof, Monging to Mars Mr ISMKin, 
when at Athens, found some remiins of the 
areopagus still existing in the middle of the 
temple of Theseus, winch was heretofore in 
the middle of tlic city, but is ntow without the 
walls 'fhe foundation of the areopagus is a 
semicircle, with an esplanade of 140 paces 
round It, which properly unde the hall of the 
Areopagus There is a tribunal cut in the 
middle of a rock, with seats on each side of it, 
where the ardopagitea sat, exposed to the 
open air 

The areopagus when originally constituted 
waiT nothing more than a simple ermunal tri- 
bunal, intended particularly to judge murderers 
aiid'uicendianes, without possessing die small- 
est mffueiice on the civil government of the 
republic But Solon, guided by motives which 
cannot now be exfdamed, invested the arAopa- 
gus widi the vague powers of a directing se- 
nate, for the general inspection of the state, 
And preservaliofi of the laWs In consequence 
of this, the areops^tes had a oontmiial ten- 
dency^ acquire authority in every department 
of the AUtte, yet fiicy could never obtAln the 
direction of reiigiotts matters, or any mfiiwsnce 
tn theological eonlii||^ It has been comtikmly 
flMerteds that jud^put*« were always given m 
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the aredpagut by nis^t but this is certahily 
erroneous, for at Athens, as we)! As Rome, m 
sentence cOutd be palled while die sUn was 
linder the bforiAoti It ta aka false, diat ora^ 
tors in the presence of the aredpagites were re- 
strained from ehipMymg exoraiums. perorA- 
tions, and all the great sprihgjs of an dbquence 
generally exerted t6 produce either terror or 
piW Antiphon, pleading bejfbfe their tnbu- 
naf concerning the tmmr of Herod, intror 
dueed, not Otny an exordiuiO, but the 
peroration ever known Indeed* two distinct 
crimes could not be confeuhd^ before this 
tnbunal and when my man had hedn ar- 
raigned for homicide, it was illegal to accuse 
him, at the same time, of theft or sacnl^ 
This was not only proper, but necessary, for 
die areopagus had not the power of juugiOg 
the two last of these crimes, which appertain- 
ed exclusively to another court The suffrages 
of these judges were long kept secret, from 
motives ot person'll security As well as propri- 
ety The areopagites were obliged, in all 
cises, to hear a tetralo^, or four pleading , 
two of which were for the prosecution, ana as 
many in favour of the accused It is only 
necessary to read the tetralogies of Antiphon, 
to be convinced that they contained all the 
subtleties of which the hitman mind is suscep- 
tible The number of jiersons who composed 
the areopagus varied ffom circumstances At 
first the number was nine An annuil addi- 
tion of nine new members always took place, 
because those who had been 'irchons wtre en- 
titled to a place there, after their year ct magit>- 
trAcy had expired the assembly consisted in 
general of between three and four hundred 
persons Tliey were judges for life Accord- 
ing to the institutes ot Solon, this court should 
have been composed alone Of nobles, or such 
as were of the equestrian order , but when a 
real democrat^ was established, the plebeians 
likewise enjoved the same privilege whenever 
they had been archons De Pauw on die 
Greeks, § 6 

As thisaseembly cvhibitcd the greatest firm- 
ness in punishing crimes, and the nicest cir- 
cumspection in reforming manners , a? it never 
emptigid chastisement till adv ice and menvcca 
It acoutred the esteem dnd con- 
Rd^amiof the people, even whilst it evercised 
the%>st absolufe power Its meetings were 
held three times in every month, via on the 
27th, 28th, ami 29th days, but On any urgent 
business, the senators assembled in the royal 
porltoO The court was divided into several 
committees, each of which took cogniaance of 
separate causes, if the multiplicity of bmmess 
would not allow time for them to be brodg^t 
before the whole senate and this was done tf 
lots, that the causes might nOt bo prejm^f 
In crimes that concerned religion ot the ignite, 
the power of this court was hmited to prtqmnng 
the matter fot a trial, and it then made its 
report to the people. Without coming toatiy 
conclusion The accused then had it iff Iih 
power to offer new piea$ In his defence, ami 
the people named orators to conduct the prose- 
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Kec^aigosWerie pueceded by tremeDOous 
Th^e two parties^ plaeed aniidst 
memhiers ot tbe y|ctiiin»p an 
^T/wrhicn the) confifijne^ by drcadfnl im 
tbei 9 !k$eh¥$ »nd Emilies 
to witue68 the Emnanides who, 
a neighbouring temple, dedicated to their 
seeped to h&ten to die invocation, 
Ipd prepare to pomsh the pei;|uied They then 
pjroceedcd to the trial, though not, as has 
comoionly afiirped, without allowing 
iitotdiUP> ep4(%ue> or appeal to the passions 
Jitter the question had mtn sufhcicnily tlts- 
OMssqdf tlie Jiiidges sileotlv deposited their suf- 
frages in two urns, one ot brass, called the urn 
of death, and the other of vrood, called the 
nm of pcrcy This mode of giving votes was 
afterwards abandoned, and thev were <lel}\cred 
in Ip^bbc, by casting their cilcuh or flints upon 
^twoiabks,. one for those tliat wer^acquittcd, 
and the other for those condemned when the 
fpinbers VI ere ei^ud, an infirior oQicer added, 
to &voucof the accused, the suffrage of Mi- 
80 called, because* according to an an- 
cients tradition, this goddess being nrt intin 
the court of areopagna at the trial of Orestes, 
l^ve her casting vote to turn the scale of jiis- 

AI^FO'TICa o. (otftwaTifcft ) In medicine, 
e^tc::icions tn ojiei^ng tlie ]xnea attenuant 
AllV'QriPA, A city of Peru, m South 
America fhert^isa volcano in ns neighbour- 
hood Lat JO 40 S Ixin 75 30 VV 

ARKl IIUSA 1 he most celtbratcd of this 
name was a i ymnli of Ehs daughter of Oct>a- 
nus, and one of Duna s attenuauis As she 
returned one day from bunting, she sat ne ir 
the Alpheua, and bitbed in the sircam I he 
,gpd of the fiver was enamoureil of her, a id he 
gpursuod her over the snountams and all the 
counjl^, when Arcthusa, ready to sink under 
latiguc* imp^pred who changed her 

gjtUo Of, ib^utaiu Tbe Alpheus iminediatelv 
mingled his stnams with hers, and Diana 
a secret passage under the earth and 
under th&sea, where tbe waters of Arethusa 
^SApneated, and rose m the island of Ortvgia 
«8ar*%^cnse, in&iuty. The river y^bens 
her aW under tbe sea> and iKalso 
lU thaj, a9 mythologists &te, 

* ' ] IS tbniiyn witya the Alpheus, nWJis, 

b, Jllhf ttene# m tue fountain 

turn byiftcuee 

M \mm* 9, of the 
,«yfWM»4r«af dtaodna* Necurv 
|^bJr&v<tvill)iii die bottom of the 
> tl^bifc^lipjimaedtAtbcetylea Seven 
America or the 

.lit the class 

<>fo*i?aher- 
fvo witflt att oTgte tttbr, siigiiia 
^ifle globhiat, 

. - r<m mi Svt it*y. 

',4lheiAjb«f, ¥m^ «tbm 
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, A»ETlN,«'A»BTi»o«GuBjo),anlUliai> 
muaicmn, was a bentdictme monk in tn< i J la 
ccDtiifV* He uitbhsijed a treatise on nn^c, 
entitled Microtogus, and a Ktter priniia by 
BaroniuS m his Annals, under the year IOj^S 

He introduced a reformation of the CTretk 
system He, indeed, appears to have betn the 
iirvt who discovered m incompatibiutv with 
harmonv, or who had any true idea of tht 
combination of sounds He added a note be- 
low the proslainbanoroenos, or lowest note, 
which he called Oainma, and so arrangwl tlu. 
scale as to serve better the great purposes oi bar- , 
niony as well as of melody, by dividing it inio 
hexacltords to the notes of which he applied 
the SIX monowllables, ut, re, un, fa, s»ol* la, 
taken from a Latin hymn, written in honour 
of John the Baptist Ouulo also improved the 
ancient manner of writing mu«ic Ine me- 
thod h id been *o fdaoe all tne notes upon one 
line and to di'^tinguish them from each other 
by the letters of the alphabet, but he substi- 
tuted certain points, which Ik disposed ujfxm 
aftd betv\een iour line«, and afterward** hve, 
and from these points wc derive the term 
counterpoint T.he harmonv introduced by 
Ouido ^18 as ^simple as possible, consisMug 
only of the fundiniental note its third, titth 
and octave These and other improvimentb of 
tins original theorist, ex ten ling themselves by 
degrees fiom Italy into the other Ciiristiui 
countries of Europe, were received bv the 
whole church, while ingenious imitators arising 
from day to ilay, md stiU improving upon thtir 
inventive master, enl ir^ed the bound*, both ui 
meliMly iiid himcny, and hcetl them iroru the 
narrow J units of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
inan<^ {tiu^hy ) 

The historv of Guidos invention of sol- 
znifeatton being somtwiiat curious, it is here 
added 

In Ills retirement he seems to have devoted 
himself to the study of mu^ic* particularly the 
system oi the ancients, and, above all, to rtionu 
tneir method of notation Ihe dilhcul i 
that attended the instruLtion of youth in ti c 
church ofhccs were so great, that, as he him- 
self wiys, ten years were generally consunud 
barely m acquiring the knowledge of the plain 
song. And tins consideration induced him to 
labour after some amendment, some method 
that might facilitate instruciion, and cnible 
those employed m the choial othcc to perlonn 
the duties 01 It III a correct and dtcent niarfner 
If we may credit those legcmiary accounts that 
are extent tn old monkish Vmnuecnpts we 
should believe he was assisted in his pious lu- 
tcution by immediate communKations from 
heavm, some speak of the mvenuon m the 
aviiables as the ctfect of inspiration > aun OukIo 
himself seems to have been of the same opini'- 
pm by his saydig it was revealed to him by the 
Lord i or, as some interpret his words, in a 
dreamt but mtfver histonans s»y» ibat benig at 
i;cipef9 inahe chapel of his mouastery, it bapt 
Xiencd thiuHine of the oimes Appointcfl for that 

day v^tha^naiSlflobt 
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CJT qmeint km RIEiOnare fibres 

Mira gestOTGvn JhAmuli t^aruat 

bOLve {Ktilutis LAbfrs 

hancie Joannes 

During the performance of the hymn, he 
remarked the iteration of tine words, and the 
frequent returns of ut, re, mi, fa, s<il, la he 
observed likewise a dissmnlartty between the 
closeness of the syllable nii, and the broad OT)en 
sound of which he thought could not fail to 
impress upon the nimd a lasting idea of their 
coiigruity , and iminediitclv conceived a 
thought of applying the six syllables to perfect 
an improvement eitlver then actually made by 
him, or under consideration, s i7 <„that of con- 
verting the ancient tetrachords into hexa- 
< herds 

btruck with the discos erv he retired to his 
study and having perfected his system, began 
to introduce it inio practice the jiersons to 
whom he communicated it were the brethren 
of his own monastery, from whom it met w ith 
but a cold reception, which in the epistk to 
hia friend, he ascribes uiidoubtcdlv to its true 
ciuse, envy howe^e^, his interest with the 
^hbot, and his cniploMiient m the chapel, 
give him an opportunity of tiying the elhcacy 
of his method on the boys who were tmoing 
up for the chord sen ice, and it cvcecded the 
most sanguine expectation “ lo the admir- 
ation of ill (savs cardinal Birotuus), a boy 
thereby learnt, in a few months, what no 
man, though of greit ingenuitv , could before 
that attain in several yeai 

The fame of Guido s inv ci tion soon spread 
abroad, and lus method ot instruction was 
idopted by the clergy of other countries wc 
ace told by Kircher, that Hermanns bishop of 
Hamburg, and Llv incus bishop of O naburg 
made use of it,' and by the authors of the 
llistoire Lit^rairc de la Franco, that it was 
receiverl in tliat country, and taught in all the 
monasteries In the kingdom It is certain that 
the reputation of his great skill in music hid 
excited m the pope a desire to see and comerse 
with him , of w hich, and of his going to Rome 
for tint purpose, and the reception he met with 
from the pontiff, be himself l^ given a cir- 
eumstantial apeount 

AREIOLOGY, that part of moral philo- 
sophy which treats of virtue, and the means of 
arriv ing at it 

AEFZZO, an ancient town of Florence, m 
Italy, seated on a mountain Lat 43 27 N 
Lon 12 Oh. 

AftGAL, or Arc ox., the tartar adhering to 
the suits of the teeth 
ARGALI Sec Ovis 

A^GEA, in Homan antiquity, thirty h«- 
wian figures, made of rushes, thrown aimuaHy 
J>y the priests or by the vestals into the Tiber, 
ou the day of the Ides of May Dificreqt 
reasons are assigned for this ceremony 
ARGE'MONE. Prickly poppy a genus 
jf the class and order polyandna iiionogynia 
Calyx three leaved, petals six, capsule naif- 
vwved Three speucs, Mexico, Aimima, 
I>rennBcs 
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AR(tENT, the dommon French word &t 
silver, of which metal all white fields or chanm 
are supposed to consist Argent 6f itself is 
used in heraldry to signify purity, innocence, 
beauty, and gentleness 
A RGENlAL MERCURY, a natneamal- 
gim of silver, by which name it was formerly 
known It received its present appellation 
fruiii C Hauy, whose expert Atents have made 
us acquainted with many of its i^operties 
from Its great rarity, howtver, tt iS as yet but 
im|vcrft.ctly known, scarcely any person besides 
having examined it with much attention 
This mineral i.> found ih the mines of Hung- 
ry, and, when btparated from its orC, has 3io 
colour and rtsplendtnce of silver or*po1tshe4 
tin, or rather more frequently of liquid mer- 
cury, because it generally retains it its surface 
a thin stratum of thit metal Its cr^^tals ate 
dodecaedral-rhomlioidal, in various inOdiiiea- 
tions Its specific gravity is 14 11<)2, being 
considerably greater than tfat of either of the 
two metals of which it is coin^iosed Ihis 
substance has been carefully analysed by C 
Cordier, engineer of mines in France, and 
found to oontun 72 5 parts of mercury to 27 5 
of sih er it appears also to be a real chemical 
combiuition of tlie two metals, and not a 
psatc-like mixture, from which circumstance 
the propriety of its present name instead of the 
former one of an amalgam, is obvious Sdc 
the Philosonhicil Magazine, vol xiv p 41 , 
or Join nil ucs Mines No 07 
ARGLMlNh hLOWiRS OF ANTI- 
MONY See \s timony 
ARGLNTAKIUS, in antiqmt}, a money- 
changer or binkcr 

ARGKNTJ UlL, a town of the isle of 
l^rinee Lat 48 62 N 1 on 2 12 jl. 

Argi-ntpuil, a town ot hrante, in the 
department of the Youne, three leagues from 
1 onnerre * 

ARGENTIC OMUS, among astrologers, a 
silver haired coni..t, from the appearance of 
which great clungcs in our system arc pre- 
dicted I' 

ARGENT I'NA Argentine In zoology, 
a genus of the class and order ptsces abdomma- 
lia Ticth in thejiws^and tongue gill mem- 
brane with eight rays, vent near the tail, 
ventral finp of many rays Four apecits two 
inhabitants of the Red sea, one Mediterra- 
nean, one fresh waters of Carolina A sply* 
raena is the Furopean irgeiuinc Anaf nn 
with nine rays inhabits the jMediterrattcan, 
and sometimes wanders to the Rriti h coast» 
from two to four inches long bodj round, ta- 
pering, back and sides, as far as the lateral 
line, pale ash mixed with green, below the 
line and belly fine wherv air-bladder come 
both sides, apj>eanng as if covered with silver 
leaf, gnd 18 used in the manufactuxe oi Rrhficial 
pearls 

ARGENTINE Sc^ Aroenttrt a 
ARGENTIERRA, m ishirtd near that df 
Miki> in the Archipelm It receives its name 
from the silver mines found in it Lat $6 
5U N Lon 23 10 Ik. 
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AltOENTCWI, a toi^n of Jfcince, m the 

bidre 40 9 1/^n 

AlWE^NTCrM SiUer Of a #hiti«h eo- 
Icibr^m t$roi$hed by th« air, baig isjjid t^na- 
CMiAiL soikorbua, ^xceerimaly n^aileabla, and 
aj^idc (traVity %fore Jiammering 
f0*4f$ jindtiii^ Wien parfbctly ^«d hot, auj 
ifallnrilliancjr much increased Soluble in ni^ 
trie acid, giving no ^loujr to the SOlutton, and 
oapabic of being mec^itaM ftom it by copper, 
tmn, or amCf. ^irteen species We snail 
enumerato a fear 

1 A natiyum or capillary silver 

Found tn vanoos parts of (rreat Britain, J^rfi- 
eutarly in the eop^r mihe^ of Cornwau , m 
the mines of Mexico and Peru, and in most of 
tl^e tolnes oh the continent Rarely to be met 
yrith oMte pure, but most commonly conibm* 
cd viikn a greater or less proportion of copper, 
and has sometimes its sutfacc striate assumes 
yaridu^ forms, and is occasionally found m 
{iriams or cujbtm In inalleabihty it vields only 
to ^id, ajS it may be beaten out into leaves the 
I w,000th part of an inch thick , and may he 
drkwn out to so fine a tvtte that a single gram 
can be extended nearly 400 feet m length Its 
tenacity is likewise such that a wire 0 078 of 
an inch in diameter will support 17>813 rounds 
without breaking When melted, if the heat 
he increased, the liquid metal boils, and will at 
last be volatilized When dissolved in nitric 
acid and precipitated in lime water, it falls to 
the bottom in the form of a dark greenish- 
brown powder When dissohed in nitric acid 
«md precipitated with nicrcuiy, it shoots up in 
a siirub-like form, and is then called arbor 
ditnaS Its solution is colourless, highly caus- 
tic, giVing the hair, skin, and almost all atu- 
tutil aubatShdes, an indelible black colour, and 
when e^poram till a pellicle begins to form oh 
Ytssilrfoce, It deposits on cooling tranqiarent 
Ciystaia of nitrat of silver (see Argektum 
I tiTAATUSf) Ifits pecipuate by lime water be 
dried and washed with a solution of pure am- 
monia, It has a most dangerous fulminating pro- 
perty, exnlodmg most Violently on the slightest 
ibnm hr fnctioii *rhis powder is denommated 
powder^br pulvis falnuqatis 


silver Black silver 

M Fbtmd m the dlvtr mines of Slbily, 
Sasfony, Hungary, and Bohemia, 
Wbring other minerals as with a 
ccmngi sqmetimea lotermersedjn larger or 
JM psartiotcs, or in a pulvensed state com- 
m^y combined w|ih ittlphut, ai^mc, pon- 
1^, Of a little ittto ’ 

S A-cornctoti fkiraeoua silitor comeons 
dlverKhe lltirkt of the last name 

Ihmt^lts commmng i tfonmn of 

U %tod)rb%mi*w*¥Mexi. 

Mtemid, Saxony, 
nany it jtmsM Pe 

iWiir,orWbwrt* ^ ^ 

[cctrum Amaforons sdve^ Found 
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in the fountain Schlangenbiifg in Siberia, and 
ih the minds Kongsbutg in Norway, of a pal« 
brass dokmr sOhtetimes containing of gold 
ahd 7^ aitvor m ihe too 

5 A/ stibiatnm Antimonial sjiKeir ore, or 
antimohial native siH or Found nearWiUi- 
chen in the district of Turstenburg 

6 A vitrcum Vitreous siher, sulphurel 
of silver Sulphurated silver ore Pound in 
the minCs of Siberia, Norway, Settony, Bober 
Ihia, Hungary, Spain, and America, gent rally 
smierncial, and running like ^rems throngn 
other fossils It is one of die richest ores of t 
silwr , usualjy containing 85 jier cent, of pure 
siKer 4 , 

7 A nibrum Ruby silver ore There 
arc two vanities, light red silver ore and dark 
rctl silver ore hound iii various mines of Peru, 
Chill, France, Spain, Germany, Saxony, 
Hungary, &c with arsenic, gilena, or other 
ores of sihtr, Contains silver 56, antimony 
16, sulphur 15, 013 gen 1$, and a little atsenic 

Argentum album, m our old customs, 
silver com, or pieces of bullioq ^hat passed for 
money 

AarfiitTUM DEI, anciently signified earn- 
est nione3iS or that given to bind a bargain 

Argentum EUlminams, or Fulmi- 
nating SILVER, which see, as a|so An CEN- 
TUM 

Argentum mosaicum, or Musivum, r 
mctalhc alloy in the form of sihery finkis, 
used for the colouring of plaster figure*, and for 
other purposes, is a pigment It is formed of 
equal iiartd of tin, bismuth, and mercury, and 
may tnerefore be called a compound amalgam 
When used, it is mixed with white pf eggs, or 
spirit >'amish, ind then applied to the proposed 
work, which is afterwards to be burnished 

Argentum nitra^tum Causticum lu- 
nare Lunat caustic This preparation of 
silver 19 cilletl nitras argenti fusip m the new 
chemical nomenclature Its virtues are corro- 
sive and adstringent Internally it is exhibit- 
ed irt v^ry small quantities in epilepsy, and 
externally it is employed to dc<»troy fungous 
excrescences, callous ulcers, fistuHs, &c In 
^ latter disORfe it is injected in the uUanUty 
of froto two ^ms to three dissolved in \n 
puneChf water 

ARtlRE^TUM VlVUM ' SeeHVDRARGY- 
BUS 

AHGESTER,^ is used by Vitruvms for the 
wind which blows from that ouarteir of the 
horizon, which is 73 deg frow 'uie south, and 
westwratd Ricciolus'utes the term to denote 
the wind whidh blows at 22 deg 30 miti from 
i|hew^t towards tho north, cosncidirmwuh 
that which is otkoywise called West-North- 
West 

ABGETpNAR, a stpaH fixed star in En- 
danos 

ARGIL See Clay and Aucilla Na- 
tive a^tf, dtike iuna, a a mtnerkf of a snow- 
white or yelfowwh white colour ft is found 
tti kidney-fbtm masses of various sizd# It « 
opao^ when dry, \m when soaked in water, 
tenutmtisparciit It is often found mixed 
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a small pmporttoci of carbonat of liiiie^ 
Opel soiK^mes a slight quatsttty of iron and 
silex Minemi aads dissolve it This minetal 
IS chiefly, if not a^cliisively, brought from 
Halle, in baxony Its specific gravity, accotd- 
log to Bergman^ is I 30b, to Qmehn 1 hog 

AR<7l'£.LA Argil A genus of the class 
earths, order argillaceous consisting of alumi* 
na and silica wuh generally some oxyd of iron 
and inflammable matter, opake, without lus^ 
tre, of a common form, soft to the touch, 
earthy, lightish, imbibing and retaining water,r 
and oil, by each of which it is softened, and 
render^ ptaatic by the former, and emitting 
an earthy smell not effermcing wuh nitnc 
acid, contracting and becoming Harder m the 
fire Thirty sj^ies the followifig the chief 

1 A porcenana Porcelain earth or clay 
It 18 found loose, m a compact form, m a 
powdeiy form, and mixed with micaceous par- 
ticles Cornwall, Japan, China, Saxony, and 
various parts of Europe, and is supposed to 
originate from decomposed feldspar It is 
pnncifially used in the manufacture of CHina 
ware Contains alumiha 60 , silica SO, air and 
Slater 19 

9 A leucaigiUa Pipe-^lay, potters -clay 
common clay Found very ^nerally in Eu- 
rope, especially in Normandy, near Cologne, 
and m Livonia Colour vaiying from pure 
white to black, often variegatiM When first 
exposed to heat it becomes blackish from the 
inflammable matter it often contains, but by 
continued heat it turns pure white It is used 
for tobacco pipes and \anous vessels 

3 A lithomarga I ithomarge potter's 
clay of Thomson Sei era! varieties Found 
in various parts of the world in clay and lime- 
stone rocks, in long layers between clay and 
huiestone, someUmes compact, sometimes in 
the form of powder of various colours alters 
Its colour by fire, becomes very hard, and by 
continued heat melts into a red porous chy 
It is entirely diffusible by water, and when 
duly moistened very ductile, on which account 
It Is highly useful m potteries and China-ma- 
Dufactories 

4 A fulloitica Fullers earth Found m 
Britain, Sweden, Saxony, and Portugal 
brown or grey, with generally a shade of green , 
rarely (lesh colour Receives a polish from 
friction, does not adhere to the toogoe, feels 
greasy From the great avidity with which it 
absoriis oil, it is us^ by fuUers to take grease 
ouf of cloth 

6 A lemma, Lem man earth Found 
chiefly m the wie of Lemnos and In Silesia 
Formerly used as a bole m mediciuc 

0 A- commums. Common clay Several 
varieties Found in almost every p-irt of 
globe, frequently forming vast strata below the 
surface, ofteii bearing the impfessiops of 
vegetables Colour blueish and yellowish 
grev, smokiwpolour, dull bluetsh, rarely green 
nr fl&sli-cobuc, ami impregnated with agneatcr 
or less degree of silica 

7 A ennoUa Cimolite Fopnd in 
ttleof Aigantiecaia the Atehipelagp, where it 
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IS used for wh{teuingr> stuffs Pearl-grey 
lour, becoming white befom the blow-pijpe^ 

8 A nibnea. Reddle Found m bmehgr 
Dalecarlta, Brdiemia, Portugal, and France^ 
generally finong iron ore, with which it com- 
monly abppnds Colour dark cochineal red^ 
or intermediate between brick and blood red 

9 A lutea Yelkrw ochre Found near 
W etran Feels smooth ot daipewhat greasy 
Contains alumina ^0, oxyd of iiOndO, water 
acidulated 1^ sulphuric acid 10 

10 A aivensis Field-clay Cnam Cine- 
reous, forming small clods when ,]|iKn$tened, 
splitting into large clefts while drying, atid be* 
Ooining at last powdeiy, vitril^ihg in the fire 
Found every where in cUltivatra lands 

ARGILLACEOUS a (fiom argj/) Clay- 
ey, consisting of argil, or potters' clay 
Akgillacsous earths Anordercon- 
taiiiing pnncipally aluminous earths See 
Alomine and Oryctology 

ARGI'LLOUS a (from argti ) Consist* 
ing of clay, clayish, containing clay {Btotim) 

ARGNES (Gerard d'), a French mathema- 
tician, was born at Lyons, m IbQTr and died 
there in l66l He was the friend of Descartes, 
whom he defcndul with great spirit Ho 
wrote a treatise on Perspective, of Conic Sec- 
tions, the Practice of Drawing, and a treatise 
on htonecutting 

ARGO, tn antiquti.y, a <«hip or vessel cele- 
brated among the poets, being that wherein 
the argonauts, of whom Jason was the chief, 
made their expedition in quest of the ^Iden 
fleece Sir Isaac Newton Uimks that this ex- 
pedition wis really an embassy sent ^ the 
Greeks, during the intesiiue divisions of E^pt, 
m the reign of Amenophi^, to persuade Uie 
nations upon the coasts of the Luxine and 
Mediterranean seis to take that opportunity of 
shakihg off the yoke of Egyt which Sesostris 
had laid upon them and tliat fetching the 
golden fleecL only a pretence to covet thtir 
true design 

AEGOL, or Argal, in chemistry^ the 
same as tartar 

ABGOLIS, so called from an ancient 
pnnee whose name Was Argos, one of the six 
districts of Peloponiae^us, sHuatedon the north- 
east side, was bounded by Ach^ia oh the 
north, Arcadia on the west, Laconia and the 
Aigolic gulf on the south, and the JL^n sed 
on the east. This province is peculiarly inter-* 
esung to the Grecian antiquarian and histo- 
rian, because it was die cradle of the Greeks, 
since it first received the foreign colonies by 
whom they were civilized 

ARGONA'UTA In zoology, a genus of 
the class and order vermes testacea Aniipui U 
sepia or cho shell univalve, spiral, involute, 
membranaceous, one celled Five species 
The following is well entitled to mjtic6. 

A argo, Nautilus Keel or ridge of the 
sheU slightly toothed on each side , Inhabits 
Memiermnean and Initam ocejsup, apd was 
supposed in former agps t^n^t man- 

me first use of mk When it means to 
sad, u discharges a of water, by 
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the wavii^ater* 

flKli»g to di |9 sorfiice «r«<!ts its arms, aiid 
t^OMra opt A metfobmup between thcAl^ fey 
Mfimk pehnkfvmctt it t$ dt iven fowaidin mta 
vei^ ut^CsfSAit, hanging two of its lUritts over 
thfeAli^, fe»«erve as oam oras a rmlder 'rhe 
vit^0kit in the JUnti^Ait syilem is an atitmai 
SiAfeiAi^hat different from the argonauta , Ibr 
wli^k^see NAfJTi|.os j 

something relating to 
dtemohsuts Ibe argonaotio expedition is 
0^ S the greatest eppehas which sir Isaac 
Itewton endeavours to settle, and fmm thence 
to rectify the anaent clironology Ihis he 
^evs, by several authorities, to iuve been one 
^neration, or about thirty yeirs earlier than 
3ie taking of 1 roy , and fbrty-three years later 
than the death of ^lomon 
AIIGONALTS, m antiquity, a company of 
$%H>ite, aopordina to Valerius I^laccus, or 
according to Apollonius Uhodius, forty-four 
heroes^ who emraHted along with Jason in the 
ship Atsp (or Coichis, with a design to obtain 
the^loen fieece 

AliC^^NAVIS, in astronomy, the Ship 
Argo, a ^oiheru coiistcllauon, containing 4B 
stArs m the following order, l 6 U 13 14 3 
jAHGOPHV'LLUM In botany, a genus 
of the cla^s And cider pentandria monogynia 
Calyx fi\e cleft, superior, corol five petalled , 
necta^ pyramidal, fi\e^angled, as long a« the 
coral, capsule three-celled, fliany-seed^ Iht 
only knoHn species is a native of New Gale 
donii 

ARGOS, a saiport of Turkey in Lurope, in 
the Morea 2 1 miles b of Conndi Lat 37 
30 N Lon 2> 5 E 

A^RGO'aY a (from Argo, the name of Ja- 
t{i6*s ship ) A large vessel for merchandise , 
A camck {Shuhpeare) 

io ATIGUE f n (arguo, ) 1 To 

rcASon to ofier reasons {Locke) Q To per- 
suade by gigument {Congreve) 3 To dis^ 
pole {Locke) 

To A^AOt/s^ CO 1 To prove any thing 
by argument (Donne) S To debate any 
question 3 lo prove, as an argument {Mu- 
toH) 4 To charge with, as a crime (Dry ) 
A'RGUER s {(totnargne) A nasoner, 
a dispu^^ a control ertist {Atlet hury) 
ARGUIN, an island of Africa, o i the west- 
ern coast of Negroland The Diveli took this 
^aee hrom the Portuguese m 1038, and the 
Frendii took it from the Dutch Lat 20 30 
Nw Jton 17 20 W 

ARGUMENT s {arg^mentum, Lat ) 1 

A teason all^d for or against any thing 
{L^cke)4 2 llie subject of iiiv discoiiis^ or 
wr^ig {MtlUm Sprat) 3 The contents of 
any work: summed up by way of abstract 
{Dry den) 4 Controvetsy (LffcAc) 
Aaqument, tn astrotiomy, is used tode<* 
pote imy knoj^n arch or qtiantilv, by which 
pother 3-e»|n!tcd arch or quantity ttia) be 
ll^lid l? 0 )f example, the argument of that 
the equahoti of tniH w^n arises from 
anj^kr of the oarth tn its 

OfPijrls Ibe tm s anomid}, because Uiatpart of 
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thos cqMifeidi itmnds entiroly opoir the ano« 
Btaly, ( A0^o> the afgument of the moon's oi^ 
a planet^s latitiide is its distance from its nutlt, 
b^aoSe upon ihis the latitude depends 
ARauMBKT, m rhetoric, is Same reason, or 
«ertes of reasoiuog, by which lye establish the 
proof, or shew the probability, of some given 
proposition 

Logicians, somewhat more scientifically, 
define aigument, a medium, from whose con- 
nection with two extreme^, the connection of 
the two extremes themselves is inferred 

Argunienlaaix termed grammatical, logical, 
physical, metapliysical, moral, mechanical, 
theological, &C according to the art, science, 
or subject, from whence the middle term is 
borrowed Thiis^ if we prove tliat no mm 
should steal from his neighbour, because the 
scripture forbids it , this is a theoiogic il argu- 
ment if we prove it from the law of the land , 
it is political but if we prove it from the 
principles of reason and equity , the argument 
IS moral Arguments are either certain and 
evident, or doubtful ami merely probable 
Probable arguments are those whose coiiclu 
sions are proved from some probible niidium 
Lvident and certain aiguments, arc ihusc 
which prow their conclusions by clear nnedia 
and undoubted principles these a l called 
demonstrations In reasoning, Mi I oeke ob- 
serves, that men ordinarily use four sorts of 
arguments The fir«t is to allege the opinions 
of men, whose parts and learning eunnenev 
power, or some other cause, have gained a 
name, and sett\d their reputaiiun m the 
common esteem, with some kii d of autliont) 
this may be called argutmnium ad tittciin* 
dtam Secondly, another way is lo rtquire 
the adveisancs to admit what is alleged, as a 
proof, or to assign abetter this he tail ar^u- 
menlum ad ignoranltani A third way, is to 
press a man with consequences drawn from 
nis own principles or concessions this is 
known by the name of argnmetUum ad honn- 
nem toiirthly, the using pnxifs drawn fioin 
any of the foundations of knowledge or proba- 
bility this he nils vi gumcnivm ad juditiftm , 
and observes, that tt is the only one of aJl four, 
that brings true instruction with it, and ad- 
vances us in our way to knowledge 

ARGUMI'NTAL a (from orgwmtnO 
Belonging io argument , reasoning (Pope) 
ARGUMENTATION i (from argu- 
ment ) Reasoning , the act of leasonuig 

ArGUME'NTATIVE a (from 
menf ) Consisting ot argument , containing 
argonient ( dHithtry) 

ARC.UMENIW ad HOMINEM See 
AxtruMENr 

ARGUS, ID/ fabulous history, the son of 
Afistor, was savl to have had a hundred evys, 
fifty of which were alw lys open Juno made 
choice of him to guard lo, whom she had 
transformed mto a white heifer, but Jupiter 

S itting lo, for being so closely conhnerf ^^ent 
ferenr), wbd, with his flute, charmtd Ar- 
gus U) sleep, scaled up his eyes witli his cadu- 
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c^u«y and cnt oCT lua head to teyHrd hk 
fidelity, turiMrd Inui 4au3ta peMxtck« and placed 
hi&c>u in the 

i\RGi;$ IS also tha name qf a veiy curious 
shell, about thiee inches long, two jn cliamc- 
t ter, and soiucwliat less in heiglit It is cover-^ 
ed with 4. luuhuucle of round spots, like eyes, 
from whence it his its name It is brought 
from \frua and the East indies 
AllOUlE a (argu/a, I ta) ar^ufttSt LaU) 

1 Subtile, witty, sharp 2 biinll 
AllOUlIiifci, witty and acute savings, 
which commonly signify something furtiier 
tiian what their mere words at firnt sight seem 
to import Writers on rhetoric speak ol dm rs 
specie^ of argutiar, which arc of loo little con- 
stqiiencc to require i particular enumeration 
AUOV LLSrllRL , a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the N by Imeuits shire, oi the 
E by the counties of l\rlb and l>umbarmn, 
on ine S and W I the Atl iniic ocian, by 
which It i< broken into idands and peiiinsulds 
It 1 *- not quite 100 miles long from the Mull of 
( ant) re to ih N E extremity its breadth is 
unequal, ibout iO miles where greatest It 
coiiUuns moie thin 71,000 lohabuantb 

AllG\RASPiJJl S or \ro s, 

in antHpnty, persons aiiiietl w»th siher buck- 
lers, or bucklers silvered Ihe argsraspidcs, 
according to Quintus C nrtius, midctnc second 
i orps of Alexiuder s army the first was the 
plulauK 

AIU?\RIT7E AOONLS, m antiquit), 
games m winch nun ey was the pu/e 

ARCjYIHA'MNI A In botany, a genus 
of thi t’ iss nnd order monoecia tetiandna 
Mik c ih\ four-lca\ed, petals four bt- 
inale calvx h^e leaved, corolless, styles threi, 
forked, cajisuli three celled , seuis, sohtai) 
The only known species is a native shrub of 
Jam nc i 

^ ARIA DI BRAVtiRA, in music or is it 
is familiarly called, a Bravura, is i melody at 
once floud, rapid, an i energetic iu divisions 
are volatile, and die passages everv- where bold 
and heroic The cxicution of this species of 
Hir IS generally confined to soprano voice**, 
and it IS only to powers of tlie first order that 
we can look for its just pf rformance 

Aria FUCATA CRuI ; Fugued air An 
elaborate sptcies of mclotly much used in the 
la t age and fiequently found in the operas of 
Handel, Bononettii, and then contemporaries 
The ina fugita. was so called, btcause the ac- 
companying parts were written in fugue This 
hbourtd kind of song writing is now judi- 
ciously declined 

\RlAl>NiEA, in antiquity, two festivals 
held u Naxo«i in honour of two women named 
Ariadne, One of these festivals w a*' mourn- 
ful, the Other sprightly und cheerful, corre- 
* spouding with tne difierent characters of the 
twdl*women, 

Ariadne, daughter of Mmos 2d king of 

C rtte, by Posiplnc, fell m hne with Thesens, 
who wAift shut up in the hbvrinth to be de- 
voured by thcMinotnur She gave him a clue 
of thread, by which h« extricated himself 
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from t,he iwbdinga of hw ofin^Cfir 

meat Afat he had conquered the JMiniHAiir/ 
he earned, her away and mam^ her; but h« , 
afterwards forsook het, though already preg«» 
nant Ariadne was sp disconsolate upon beinjg 
abandoned by Tlieseus, that she hung herself 
According to some writers, Bacchus loved her 
after 1 tieLeus had forsaken her, and he gaw 
her A crown of seven stars, which, after her 
death, were made a oonstellatidiv 

A RIANS, followers of Anus, a piesbyter of 
the ciiurch of Alexandns about iha year 9^1 
who maintained that the Sou of Goa was 
tolly md essentially distinct fiwi the Father , 
that he was the fi^t arid noblest of those 
beings w horn God had created, the iSiStmuieUt 
by wiiose subordinate operation ho formed tho 
iimvcr t , and iht^refort inferior to the Father 
l>oth in lutuie ami dignity ^ afso, that the Holy 
Ghost vv IS not God, but Creattkl by tbc pOwee 
of the Son 

The Arums owned that the Son v^as th« 
woid, bit denied that word to hwe beew 
eternal Ihey held that Christ had nothing 
of man in him but die flesh to which the 
x«yo or word was joined, which was the sainc 
as the soul m us (Sec Lardnei s Credibility^ 
&c \oI i\ b i c bo ) Tlie Arians were 
first coiukmned and anathematized by a conn** 
cil at Alexandria in 320, and afterwards by 
o80 fathers in the general council of Nice, 
a<ssembkd by Constantine in the year 
Ihey also underwent various revolutions, j>cr* 
setuling and bt mg oppressed by turns, under 
succeeding empemrs, according to the degree 
of initKbi they had m the civil power, till at 
length iheodosius the Gica* ejcerttd every 
possible effort to suppress and disperse them« 
— Ilie Anans were (fividcd into various sects, 
of which ancient writers give an account un- 
der the names of Semi Anans, Eusebeans, 
Aeitanb, I unomians, Acacians, Psalhynans, 
and others But they have betn commonly 
di tnbuted into three classes, viz the Genuine 
Arnns, Scmi Yiims and Eunoniians The 
'ipjjcllation Ariaii h s been mdiscnmiuately 
applied, in more nu-Klcrn times, to all those 
who consider Jesus ihrist as inferior and sub- 
ordinate to the 1 alher , and whose scntimenta 
cannot be 8up|30sed to coincide exactly with 
those qf the ancient Anans v 

ARICA, a sea iiort town of Peru, in South 
America It was destroyed by an earlhq*iake 
in Great quant met, of Guinea pepper 

are sent ftom this pure to Lima It was the 
port to the mines of Potosi , but the silver has 
Wn carried over lai d to Lima for many years 
Lat 18 27 S Lon 71 6W 

A R 1 c A suppobcd by C miden to be the 
island of Aldeiney, on the coast of France, 

A^RID a (arV/a, Lat) Dry ^ pamhedup 
iArbu(h7iQt) 

ARIDED, orADiGEGR,a fixed star of the 
Slid m'lgnitude, marled a in Cygnus 

ARI'DITY s (fioin and ) ) Dryness, 

sic< ity {Arhuthnot) 2 A kind of insensibsl- 
uy in devotion, contrary to nnctioa or tender*- 
ness 
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AIU£S» t!]^ b«tetti^ S^eBATTCA*^ 
%»& mM'* 

» AikrifA* ikffMfm, Jit ^mtPdnomy, a zoUmi 
iN>Q«(>j3HAtiOTi« ttMtmng of 46 9tar(t m Uus 
Ot!d«t» ai 4o magnitiKles ,0113 It is 

first of tlie signs of dieeclmuc mto 
wliikfii lilt still enters aoout the iStst or March, 
the beginning of the sjiring quarter 
Amas, m See Ram 

2h ARPJSTATE V n {an^to^ LaUn ) l 
To \mtt like a ram 5 To strike in Imitation 
of the blows which rams give with their 
heads 

ARIETATION s (from aneiate) 1 
The act of butting hke a ram 9 The act of 
battering with an engine eaUed a ram (Bocc») 
a. The act of striking or ooofiicting in general 
(,Olanvi/ le)^ 

arietta (Iial ) A short air, or melo- 
dy The diminhuve of Ona 
AHI^OHT od (from a and rtght) 1 
without menial erronr (i>rydcfi) 

S Rightly, without crime iPsalms) 3 
H^htly, without failing of the end designed 

<jS^) 

AwL ianllui ) The outer coat of a seed 
falhng off spontaneously or» inclosing the 
seed partially (interdum mcludtt paitialiter 


R^ Veg ) As in cofiea, jasminum, 
cynoglossum* cucumis^ dictamnus, diosma, 
celastrus, euonymuA. I^poti has distinguish- 
ed stBch fruits by tlie name of theca 
ARlMANlOS, one of the chief deities of 
Persia This deity, according to the philoso- 
{ hy of Zoroaster revived by the Manichacans, 
Its t le principle of evil, which at last will be 
U idly vanquished by Orosmades, the author 

JitRiMAMNI, in antiquity, the denomina- 
tion of a class of persons employed in agricut- 
ture m the middle ages, who were free men 
AfllMATHASA, orRaMATHA, a city of 
Pklcstiiie, placed by Jerome between Lidda and 
Joppa, but M dAovtUe places it a little to 
^ south-east of Xidda ana Diaspolis Mo- 
ilmi traveftiits ^leak of a city called Ramatha, 
b^ween Joppa and Jerusalem 
ARIMInUM, now Rimitii, a city of Italy, 
maar the nver Rulicon 
ARICHLiATlON $ {hmifkts, I at ) Sooth- 
sayu^. vaticination (Brotco) 4 

ASlOLJ, lu antiquity, a kind of prophets, 
oit reli^oiis conjurers, who by abominable 
pmyelff end horrible sacrthces at the altars of 
s^OMf^pracured answers to their questions con- 
future events 

AltlON, tn fabulous history, a celebrated 
h^epe, more famous in poetic history than 
BiitepWas in the history of Alexander Au- 
thors speak variously of tils origin, though he 
IS gettemlly allowed to bai^e been produced by 
|{ iq^tuue, and nursed by the Nerouls Huewles 
ishontited huh when he took the city Elis, 
and he hou the pnae ^ mcmg at the Nem|an 

AEIySlO tLudmtco or Lewis,) a cUc- 
^an poet, bom of a noble family, at 
m Lombardy, m the year 
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1474 Hefmhsiatddsevetajpiecsao^^^ 
and Spanlili into |jtaiian, wrote seten satires 
and five cpmedies, but his Orlando Furioro, 
which he bmn when he was about thirty 
years of a^ u the moat cclehmted of all his 
works Pasung one day by a potter^s shop, he 
heard therotter ottering a stanza out or the 
Orlando FuriosO, which he pronounced in so 
bad a manner, that Ariosto bemg vexed, broke 
with his suck several of the pots which stood 
exposed to sale The potter expostulated with 
him in very severe terms, for injuring a )X)or 
man who had never injured hitq ** Yes, you 
have, said Anosto,and I have not yet sufficient- 
ly revenged myself upon you for the injury 
you have done me to my face you have broken 
and manglefi a stanza of mine, worth a mark 
of Mid ” He was however of an affable, eaj»y, 
and condescending temper His attachraent 
to poetry did not prevent his engaging in public 
affairs, for he wa^ employed in embassies and 
negociations in different parts of Italy * He 
dtS at Ferrara on the 8th of July 1559 His 
Orlando Funoso has been translated intoEng- 
]f^ first, by sir John Harrington, in l634, 
folio , and again by the ingenious Mr Hoole, 

111 1783, 8vo 

ARISBA, a city of Troas in Asia Minor, a 
colony of the Mttylenians 

ThARI^E V ft pret arofp, partinp artspn 
] To mount upward as the sun iDrydrn ) S 
To get up as from sleep, or from rest {Usd 
3 To come into view, as from obscurity 
{Matthew ) 4 To revive from death {Isaiah) 

3 To proceed, or have its original {Dryden) 
fi To enter upon a new station (Cozc/ey) 7 
To commence hostility {Samuel) 

ARISTA (from amedi, Arab ) The beard 
of com 

ARlSTjEUS, in fiibulous history, tlie son 
of A)x>Uo and Cyreue, was born in Lybia, and 
brought up by the Nymphs He married 
Autonoe, tne daughter of Cadmus, by whom 
lie had Actaeon it is also said that he found 
out the art ofextracting honey, and making oil 
and cheese ; and that for his services to man- 
kind, the Gfids placed him among the stars, 
wltere he is the Amianus of the Zcxliac 

ARISTARCHUS, a celebrated Greek astro- 
nomer and philosopher, was born at Samos, 
and flounshott about the middle of the third 
century before Christ. Aristarchus is well 
known to have maintained the modern opiuioD 
with regard to the motion of the earth round 
the son, and its revolution about its own centre 
or axis He also taught, that the annual orbit 
of the earth is but merely as a point, comiaared 
with the distance of the fixed stars His me- 
thod of determining the distance of the sun 
from the earth, was ny means of tbedifchotomy 
of the moon (see DtCHOTOWY,) and in this 
way he concluded, that it eoutained at i^st ^ 
eighteen or twenty times that of the moon from 
the earth Anstarchus likewise found by 
methods, ihe dctol of which would be too te- 
dtohs, that the diameter of the moon bear% a 
greater proportion to that of the earth than 
Oiatof A3 to i08i butlatethan that of 19^ 
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^0, tTiat the diameter of the moon^ accord- 
ing to his statement, shcwiW he somewhat less 
than a thin) part of that of the cirth He also 
estimated the apparent diatiiettr oi the sim at 
the ySC^lipart of the zodiac Besides In'* astro- 
nomic li di covtnes, Aristarchus invented a pe- 
culiar liind of hemispherical sun dial, mention- 
ed by Vitmvius, b IX c () Ihc only worTv 
of tins ancient istronomer now extant ic a 
treatise “ On the Mngmtudc and Distances of 
the Sun incl Moon, first published by V illus, 
at Venice, fol in 1498, alterwards by Wallis, 

ith his own notes and C ouimaurlirvc s vtision, 
a< Oxfnid, in l683, 8vo, and again in Wallis s 
works, ^ol III 

Aristarchus, the next most celebrated 
<yf this name , was a grammarian of hamos He 
was fiinwus for his critical powers, and he re- 
vised the jioemsof Homer with such seventy, 
that c\cr after all severe critics were called 
Anstarchi He wrote above 800 conunenlarits 
on difterenl authors, much esteemed in his 
age (/// r ) &c 

ARlSlLA In botany, a genus of the class 
and order triandna, monogvnia |>etals six, 
St) le declined , stigma funnel-form, giping, 
capsule inferior, iinny seeded Ihe only 
species is a low phnt of the Cape, with 
narrow veined leasts, and flowers in downy 
he ids 

ARISTIDFS Among the niany recorded 
of this name by ancient writers, no one was so 
celebrated as ui Athenian, sonof Ljsimaehus, 
in the age of Themistocles, whose great tem- 
per ince and v inue ]>rocured him the sirnaine 
of lust He wis rival to Themistocles, by 
whose influence he wasbinished fiir ten years, 
B C 484 , but before six years had elapsed, 
he wis recalled He was at the battle ol 
Salamis, and was appointed chief commander 
with Pausani is against M irdonius, whom they 
dcfcaUd at Plata? i He died so poor, that the 
cxpcnce-s of bis funeial were defra)cd at the 
public chargt his two daughters, on account 
of their father’s virtues, recen ed a dowry from 
the public treasury when they were come to 
marnagcible vears He was eminently con- 
spicuous for Itw moral goodness When he 
•'It as judge, it is siid that the plaintiff, m his 
accusation, mentioned the inj lines his op- 
ponent had done to 'Vristides ** Mention the 
wrongs you hive received,* replied the equi- 
table A them in — ** I sit here as judge, and 
the lawsuit is yours, and not mine ’ C Hep 
&Pliit in Vita 

ARISTIPPIJ^S of Cyrene, disciple of Socra- 
tes, and founder of the cyrenaic sect, differed 
widely from the doctrine of his ma*«ter His 
maxim was, that pleasure is the chief good of 
man Dionysius tbe tyrant entertained him 
^t his court, where Aristippus revelled in lux- 
uryK> The tyrant once asked him how it was 
that the philesophers always sought the com- 
pany of the great, whereas the fatter seldom 
vi|iied philosophers? to which he replied, Be- 
cause the physicians usually to the sick ’ 
Hiogenes once said to him, *‘If Aristippus 
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could be content to live upon vegetables, he 
would not demean himself in courting the 
favour of princes, to which he replitd If 
he who censures me were qualified to pay hts 
court to princes, he woul 1 not hve on vege- 
tables * A person boasting before him that he 
hid read a great deal, Aristippus remarked, 
“ that It was no sign of good healtli to cat 
more than one can digest ’* He flourished 
about 400 B C 

ARlSrOBRATHRA, m ancient geogra- 
j)hy, a town of India, on this side of the Gan- 
ges (P/olemy) 

AUISTOCRArY, a form of government 
where the supreme power is vested m a body 
of nobles or }>nncipal persons of the state The 
word is derntd from nfia-'-oc optimusy and 
impel Q, 1 g;oinn Ancrtiit writers on politics 
prefer the aristocratical form of government to 
all others , but with little reason, as it is a form 
of government, in fact, the least favourable to 
liberty of any Iht republic of Venice is a 
striking inst inec of this 

AR I Si OC RATIO A L a (from a? istocra^ 
cy ) Relating to aristocracy {Ayhffe) 
ARlSrotRAlICALNLSS v (from a- 
ristocrahcaV) An iristoc ratiral stite 

ARISTOLOCHlA, {amio1och%a, from 
%s, goodt and xoyia or Aay pariurition, so 
call^ because ft w as supposed to be of sovereign 
use in disorders incident to child birth ) Binii- 
worl a genus of the class and order gvnandria, 
hexandna bti„uxasbix, cal)\les,s, corol oiie- 
pttalkd, tiibuiai, tongue shaped , capsule in- 
ferior, six-celled 1 wenry-sev t ii species, chiefly 
American or of the South of Europe 

1 A lonisi In mcdicrie, long rooted birth- 
wort Anstolochn foliis cordatis pctiolatis 
integtrriuus obtusiuscuhs, caule infinno, flo- 
I ibus solit iTiis 1 he root of this jdant onl) i 9 
111 use, it possesses i somewhat aromatic smell, 
and i w am bitterish taste, accompanied with 
a slight degree of piingentv The virtues 
asciibid to this root by the ancients were very 
corisidciablt, and it was frequently employed 
in various disc ises, but particularly m promot- 
ing the discharge of the lochia hence Us name 
It is now very rarely used except m gouty af- 
fections, as an aromatic stimulant 

2 A anguicida bnake-killing birth wort 
The juice of the root of this plant, aristo- 
lochia anguicida, fohis cordatis, acuinina is, 
caule volubili, fruticoso, pcduncubs solita- 
rns, stipulis cordati , of linncus, has the 
property of so stupefying serpents, that they 
may be hindlcd with iinpunitv One or two 
drops are sufficient, and if more be dropt into 
the mouth they become coinulscd So un- 
grateful 15 the smell of the root to those 
reptiles, that it is said they imniecliattly turn 
from It The juice is also esteemed as a pre- 
ventive against the cfltcts usually produced 
b^he bile of venomous serpents 

3 A clcmatitis (Called clcinatitis, rm- 
fMltlic , from xMijtJtw, a lendnU from Us climb- 
ing up trees or any thing it can fasten upon 
with Its tendrils ; Tins plant is the aristo* 

30 A 
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Ipchn ntigauj, of tn phamnoopa See 
iVRlSTOLOCHIA \ M GAR*i> 

4 A rdtuiida The loot oi this spccici,, 
aribtolochia rotund i foliis corelitis, subsc'^- 
silibus, obtusis, caulc nihrnio, fionbus soli* 
tarns, of Lin nt 119, i*! used ii disriuninatclj 
•vMlh that of the iiibioloc hid loii£,a Ve Aiiib- 
rOT OCHI A 

5 A wt I pent 11 id Ihib pUnt is the scr- 
pentaria Migiiinna of the pharnidcopOLias 
bee Serpemakia virciniana 

6^ A iiilobita Ihue-lobed biithwort 
^hc root oid c>tr^ pait of this plmt, aiu,- 
tolochid tiilobata, sola*? trilobis oaulc \o- 
lubih, flonbu^ laaMuiu, us diineuc, and la 
einplo)td in Aiiienci i^^unist the bite of ser- 
j)Cnt 

Akistolochia vulgaris Aristolochn 
teiuna \nixti ut ii picp iiedfioin tiussj (tici, 
jnstolorhii (.IcniiliUs, foliis toidjtis, rauU 
;(1oiiV)us i\ill mbus roniirli'' of Im 
iitub, by the t iteinber^ nharinuopa la, aid 
tic phnl IS retimed in thu oi Ldiuliiii^li 
It IS esteemed as po-'scssing inlipoda^^ne 
'I rlue 

Aristoiochi\ FARACtt 1 lit root of 
this plniit, Fiuniria bulbosi, caule simpliti, 
hracitis loiigitadine fiormn, of I innciis, is 
fonncrl> given to restore suppressed niciists, 
;md IS an aiitluliiuntic See roMosA 

AlllSlOPHANl S, an Atheinia ronuc 
poet, wns (oteuinoru\ 'seal Soentes, Piito, 
aiul Luripides^ He ill uktd the de ig is of ilioac 
who alined ai the sovereign power i Athens 
with ‘•Lich suf«-ts , th a he \\ is libiidl) rc- 
waracd bv hi fellow c iLi/ens lo las patriotic 
exertions Hi*, dtscuplions of the n 'laners of 
the Athennns were so faithful, lint when 
IDionysuis the tyr-int wrote to PI no for an ac- 
count of the state and langiiigcof tint country, 
he seat him the phys of An topfnues Of dl 
Ins pieces there are only eleven extant Ihe 
Clouds uis wn ten with the express view of 
ridiculing Socrates, who had i ^le u contcnipt 
for tin comic poets, and to the titinil dislio- 
jiour of tiie Amenians, thc) ipplaudcd the pr et 
and persecuted the philosopher The tune of 
his death is unrtrtain Ihe let edilioa oi 
thisw nter are those of Kuncr, Bei gU i Hruin k, 
and Peter Burman, junr \n I ogli h trans- 
lation of The C louds, hd'' been lai# ly ]nihhshed 
hj ]Vlr Cumberl aid 1 he v cry Ir a t dition of 
Aristophanes is Brunck ^ of 1783 in 4 \ols 
Gr and Lat w ith many notes and eaieada- 
iions 

ARISTOTELI\, in nntiqait>, annual fes- 
tuab celebrated it Si'igjris, m lionon of 
Anstotle * 

Akistotej I a Tn botany, i genus or the 
cl iss an 1 order dixlecandria, mo logv on ( aHx 
fne-U wed, peUls hvc, stjle three cleft, ferry 
ihr^e uUed,s\ivith rwo seed® m eich Ihe 
onW jiccK i IS a native ^hrab of Club, vuth 
white dowels and evir ere n h^ive<, ^ 

AKISIOIEHAN PHILOSOPHY, the 
philosophy taught b} Arninile, and niauAtained 


bv his folJou ers I he Anstott ban is othem i<e 
( ilM tile PcripuetK Philosophy bee Peri- 
pa i FTKS 

ARISlOri LlANb asittof philo'^ophcrs, 
otherwise calk'd PciipiUlKs, whose ilogmat i 
priv tiled foi along while in the sehoeds, even 
1 spite of the Cartesians, New tom ms, and 
other eorpiisculariana But the systems o^ the 
1 itu r h ut It iengtli gwried the pre tminenc t , 
and the Newtonian philosonhv in pirticuliris 
no V \eiy gencr illy received Uhe jnmcipks 
of \ristotli s ph lo'-ophy, the It irntd i^rtt, are 
chithYliul down in the fmn books tie ( elo, 
the eiglit books of Phjsical AiutultUion 
belonging r'lther to logic or 
nittiph) US than to pliv>ics Instt id ut tlie 
iiioic ancient s\sifins, he nitioiJiiftd in iiu » 
fonii, md piiv ition is the prvncijilc oi ill 
thiiij^ , bu^ic tloes not seem to liue dtiuttl 
much Ivcnim from them in n itural philo^-opli^ 
Iht retder will find i distinct itroi pt ui tm 
logic il p irt of Ills jihilosojih), b\ l)i Ut d in 
I Old K iiius b Skticlub of the ilistorv oi M m 
ind Mr n irris h is published i cnsihle roin- 
inentirv on his C 'Icgont niidti the title of 
Philo (»phictl Airuueiutnt 
AJilSlOll llCABGl \ "et Boja 

Allis TOO LI , i famous jdiilosophtr on 
of Tsitoniichus, iphysKim u lesiruh born 
It Strigu I Alter his fillui s de ah lit wtiit 
to Atiui s to he ir 1^1 ito s lectures where li-* 
soon sjpii h/ed himself by tin bn bn t s » ! 
Ill gciii' s \itei he hid snent .t) \t iis m 
henin^^lht iiuti unions of Pi ito ht opened i 
seliool ioi hmistH ioi which he vv is utn td 
oi iii^iaiitii It 'iiul illibtrditj bv liis uuunf 
m ister Ik w is moderit in his iiu'tls ind 
slept little He w is 10 \eirs piceejitoi to 
Aievintkr who icccived his instrue tioiu wall 
deicrtiHf uid alw lys respected him Diogenes 
I nertes 1 is gu n us i very cvicn ivt cado^iie 
of hi writings He lus been e ailed by Plao 
the philosopher of truth uid ( imro eoinpli- 
ineuts him with the liticeif innn of eleujuenet 
imntrsal knowledge rcidi uss and 'iciiltnes 
of im.. lit ion ind fecundity of thought He wj^ 
so aulhont aiv e in his cipinions, ih it , as L ic ni 
observes, he wished to establish the same elenm 
mon over mens minds, as his pupil over n - 
lions Aristotle s logic long reignetl in tin 
schools, and his been regirrlcd is the ptiiict 
model of all imitation As he expire d, lire 
philosojiher is s lul to have uttered the follow ii^ 
sentiment, **bedc hunc iimndnm inli^ui 
anxiiis VIM, pertiirbdtus egredior, ciiisi e m- 
siruin miserere mti The Ictlif r which Philip 
wrote to Aristotle has been piescrved, and is 
in these words “ 1 inform you 1 have a son , 
I think the gods, not so much for making nu 
i father, as for giving me a son in an age w hen 
he can hive An*toiic for his mstrueioi I 
hop jou will make him a successor wortl^ of 
me, and a king worthy of IMiccclonn He 
died in the ()3d year of Im 'igc, B C 1< 

IS said that he wrote 4000 books not more 
than ifO oP these, however, hivt come ik vf n 
U> us The beautiful and very cxcdluit edition 
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cf Aristotle by Theophilus Bulilc (A D 1701,) 
cxcuds in utility and lypograpliK il clcgince 
ill tint have preceded it, though Svibnr^iii!, s 
edition of 1 ^sJpis vtry vdiiabk iiid compkte 
Jborthc editions of Aristotle’s Orginiun, Rho- 
tonc'i Poetica and Ethic i, consult Dibdiii b 
Introduction to the ( lasbics 

ARlblOXLNUS, the most 'iiicientmusu il 
writei, of whos works any tracts li i\e rt iche I 
our Utiics He was born at Jaicutun, a 
nty in that part of Italy railed M i«,oa Gr cci i, 
now C ilabria He \\ as the hon of a musieian, 
whom son^e called Mncsias, others Spinihirus 
He h id his first educitum vt Alantma. i, a city 
ol Arcadia, under his lither, and I unpriis of 
Erythra:, ht next studied under Xenophihis, 
the P\thagortan, and lastly under Aristotle, in 
company wiih Iheophristns SuuUs, from 
whom these jnriiculirs art transci ibcd, adds 
tliat Aristoxcnus ennged at misiotle hivui^ 
betpiealhed his school to riitoplir i'«tus, in- 
duced him e\tr after But An totles the Pi 
Tipatctic, m I nscbius, txt iil))ates Aristoxenur 
in tins pirtieiJar, and assorts i s th it I <. ilw ijs 
spoke with great respect of ins master Aristotk 
Innn the precediiif^ account it i])|)ears tbit 
Aristoxcnus lived untkr Altwiuk r tlu G»‘t il 
and hi first sicctssor*! Ills lliimotnts in 
thr c books, all th d ire come down to us, t(»- 
gcthcrwilh Ptokinys Ilumonif , were first 
publibhtd by Go^niuu'? butnoUcij conetil) 
it Vtmet 1 )(jJ, 111 Iro, V ith \ I iti a \cr lou 
John Mtnisius next translated the three bool s 
of Aiibtojcnus into Litn, tiom the MS of 
Tos Seali^er , but, according to Meihomiu 
Very negli^entW With thhse ht printed it 
I tydtii, Jhlfi, 4to Nicornachus ind \lvpms, 
two other Gi( ek wr,teis on iiinsic Aftci this 
Meibomms collected these nuisK il writer to- 
gether, tow hell lu dd(d iiulitl Bicthius 
senior Aristides Oimitili mils, iiid published 
the whole, with i L'^tin version uid notes 
from till ilegmt piess of 1 l/e\ir Amst I6 j 2 
The learned edilor ik du ik these ineient 
niiisK il treitiscs to Christina e^ueen of Swe- 
den 

ARITHM \\( Y 0^0 -nd ) 
A foieulling future event', h) munhers 

AUIIllMl lie, the rl and scieiKC of 
numbers, or that jiart of in itlicinatic^ which 
con idcts their powers aid propel ties, ind 
leaches how to compute or e deal ite truly, and 
with e ibc ind oxpcuition It is by some lu- 
thor« ilso (khiif’d the st lencc of discrete qwiii- 
^iiy Arithmetic consists chiefly ui the four 
pnneijial rules or operations of Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, ami Division, to 
which liny pc mips be idded involiUion and 
tvoliition, or raising of powcis and extraction 
of roots But besides these for the fat dilating 
and expediting of computitions, mercantile, 
istronomicil, 8<.c miny other useful rules 
liave been contrived, whuh irc ipplicatious 
of the former, such is, the rules of proportion,- 
progression, alligation, filsc posmon, fellow- 
^ jfiiiip, uUcicst, barter, rebate, equation of pa). 


ments reduction, tare and tret, S^c Besides 
the doctrine of the cuiious and ihstract pro* 
jKrties of n imbers, 

I he origin of Anthmairi^ of Ibc highest 
antK|uity Nothing, iivleid, being more clcai 
and fimiliar than the idta of numhei, the first 
men must hiivc counted their fingers, their 
eittle, iheir da^s their trees, Xc , audit is 
pi in th it the form ition of socictiLS and the 
jiossts ion of propel ty suppose the ncctssity of 
calculation Jhe Phoenicians, wliowue the 
first uid the most skilful merchints m the 
world, jiiobibly cxteude.d the limits of natural 
inihuieiK 1 )} imeniiog signs and compendious 
processes i id in this h use, the\ miyhere- 
giided s the hist vriihnieticnns But we may 
sifclyti it IS tibuloiis the opinion of those 
wlio tell u thP Pliaiiix the son of Agenor 
first wrote »n a»- thmctK in the Phoenician lan- 
guid Ml ih nitionsolv iuchwt have any 
kiiowVd^i (exept thv. uu ii nt Chinese, and a 
people in Ihiic lucntioned by Aristotle) 
nut fho en tin •'ame system of numeiation, 
nuud) die decuple pTogicssion, md rc presenit 
niiiulxi bs tlu letters of their alph ibets niie 
ddle cut ] nods of ten weic disiingiusbed, 
either hv uccnis which afu^'led the mniicril 
letter^ nm>w lli^ Circeks, orb) difierent 
comb ninous of the iiumerd litters, as imong 
ihi. lioinan-^ I best methods heeauu very 
compile lUd and ihuefore very meonvenient, 
when the nuiidxi*^ weu ton idirahle Hie 
ingenious ivsuui of numeration, which forms 
lilt hisis of oiir 111 idem arithmetic, was long 
fiiiiilnr to the Krihians, before it penetrUed 
into OUT quirur of the world But tiie honour 
ol lh( original invention ippeirs to belong to 
theinduns For Alscphuli, an Arabi in au- 
thor, savs that the Indians Vioisud of three 
things, namely, vhe hook mtilcd Gohillave 
damini kind of fables ) tlu method of cd- 
culation, and the gunc of eh s And Abeii- 
lligd, an Arabian iiithor of the nth century, 
expres ly iscnUs the invention of this scheme 
ol iTitli IK lie to tlu Indian philosophci’s It 
IS true til it SOI K Pvtli igoreins emplo\ediune 
p irtie iilar char icte rs ni their calculations, while 
other used tlu letters ot tlu ilph ibct, which 
wen the ordinary signs, and it appears ccniiii 
that a mode of i ot iiion rounblmg ours w s 
know ii HI the scl ool of Py thagoi is But it is 
more n itur il to suppose th n IN ih igoias learn- 
ed thii invention tiom the Indians, ihui that 
they owed U to tlu (»reek It is sud, tint 
tint philosopher carried the conhinanons of 
numbers viivf ir, md that ht attached luyste- 
noub pow ers to c crtain properties of those rom- 
bin itu ns But this is conjectural all that he 
could ha\< wuttenon the Mibjictof numbers 
IS lost, ind time h"tb only resuecied bis mulli- 
plu ition table, which we still use In wlnt- 
ever mimui the arithmetic which originated 
in I lull i lx came known to lh( Anbians, it is 
^to this last people that v\e imii ediately owe 
that art , and it was not till the year ()(i 0 oi 
970 , tliat It WAS traiibnutted to thewesteru 
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cHristians by the famous Gcrbert, whose merit 
and wisdom afterwards dcvated him to tiie 
^|>al chair> under the name of SiU ester II 
The form of the arithmetical ch iracters has 
tmdereone some change The figures used by 
jVh^hadi and Boetius, were almost ill differ- 
ent irom ours But those of Sacro Bosco and 
Boger Bacon in the 13ih century, had a gieat 
resemblance to those used at the present day 
The Aribians enriched arithmetic writh some 
cunom rules, particularly single and double 
Tuition Ihe ancitnt arithmetic, however, 
tell far short of tfiat of the mode rns Decimals, 
which were introduced by Rej^iomont-inii®, 
fiimphfied the management of frictions, and 
completed our system of numention C ir- 
cuhting, or repeating, decimals, were first 
taken notice of hy Dr Wallis, or, at least, he 
was the first who distinctly considered the sub- 
ject But the greitest and most useful disco- 
very in 'irithmetic, that of the Diginthms by 
baron Napier, has carried the art, in ill pro- 
bability, to the utmost pitch of perfection, by 
•implifving and facilitating its most difficult 
and tedious operations Monthly Mag \oI 
xii) Keith s Anth 

brom the time of Napier the authors on 
antlimetic ha\e become very numerous, but 
the treatises which the student may consult 
with most advantage are those by ^innycastle, 
Birks, English, Hutton, Vyse, and the excel- 
itt t ptrformancc <»f M ilcolm, which has long 
been a stindard won both on the tlicory and 
the pricuco 

Arithmetic, under its pnsi nt state, is van- 
oush divided into d ficicnt kinds , theoretical, 
pTaciicdl iii'-tnimtiU 1 loginthniical, nume- 
ral, sjjecious, decimal, dynanucal, tetnctycal, 
duodecimal, sex igisimal, See 

ArITHMEI IC, THEOHl TTCAl, 18 the St 1 
cnce of the propertu*!, rehtions, Kc of num- 
bers, considirtd abstrutcdJy, with the reasons 
and demonstrations of several rults Sutli 
18 that contained in the 7th, 8th, and yih books 
of b uclid 8 Elements 

Pra ^ cal Arilhmettr, is the art or practice 
of numbering or computing that is, from 
oertan numbers givin, to find oth n which 
shall iuve any proposed relation totht farmer 
As, liav mg the two uu ubers 4 ind 0 ^ *1 eii , to 
find their sum, which is lO or ihcirditicrime, 
which IS 2, or their prouuct, 24, or thtir 
quotient, IJ, or a third projiortional to them, 
whi h IS 9 , &c 

iiipHitous hitkmctic See Algebra 
Binary or ZX adicAriltmt /zc,is that in which 
etdy two figures are used, uz 1 andO bee 
Binarv 

Cdwimon or Vulgar Arithmetic ^ is that which 
IS concerning integers and vi Igar fractions 
Decimal or Decadal intkmdic, is that 
which IS pcrformid hv a •icries of Uii characters 
or hgutes, the progre ion bung ten- fold, or 
from t to 10 «, 100 8 , See , winch includes 
both and dei inal fractions, in the 

coitfiii^ of numbers y and die characters 
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used are the ten Arabic or Indian figures 0, 1, 
£, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7> 8, 9 

hi actional Arithmetic, or fractions, is 
that which treats of fractions, with vulgar and 
decimal 

IJarmonical Arithmetic, is so much of the 
doctrine of numbers, as relates to the making 
the coinfiansons, reductions, Ac of musical 
inten ils 

Arithmetic of Infinites, is the method of 
summing up a ucries of numbers, of w hich the 
number of terms is infinite This method 
was first invented by Dr Wallis, is^ appears by 
his treatise on that subject, where he shews 
Its uses in geometry, in findinc the ireas of 
superficies, the contents of solids, &c But 
the method of fluxions, which is a kind of 
universal arithmetic of infinites, performs all 
these more easily ^ as well as a grt it many 
other things, M which the former will not 
reach 

Instrumental Arithmetic, is that in which 
the common rules ire performed by instru- 
ments, or some sort of tangible or palpable 
suhst in( e, as sliding rules, Ac 

Palpal le An^hmthc, a ninie given by Dr 
Suindersou, who was blind, to an ingenious 
apparitus by which he was enabled to per- 
form arithmetic il operations See the article 
Bliko 

Integral Arithmetic, or of integers, is that 
which respcc ts integers, or whole numbers 
Literal or Al^el rate Arithmetic, is that which 
is performed by Utters, which represent any 
numbers indt finitely 

Lo^anthmical Arithmetic, is performed by 
the tallies of logarithms 

Political Arithmetic, is the application of 
arithmetic to polutcal subjtcts, such as, the 
strength and rev emus of nations, the number 
of people, births bun ils, &c 

Snagestmal in Stingenary Arithmetic, is 
ill It w hi( h prortf ds by sixties , or the doctrine 
of scxig stnul 1 j ictions a method which, it 
js siip|x>st(l was mvtntfd by Ptolemy, in the 
2d ceiitur\ , at 1 \st tht\ were used by him 
lubutar ArithnuHr, i that in which the 
o|t rations of multiplication, division, At are 
p rfornicd by means of tables cdculaied for 
that purjxi'-t such as those of Hervvart, m 
lOlO , ard Hutton s tables of powers and pro- 
ducts, published bv order of the commissioners 
of longitude, in 1781 By means ol these 
tables, a tolerable arithmetician may extract 
the cubic or higher roots, to 10 places of dcci^ 
niaU, in ^ or 0 niiiiuti-s 

Vehactic Aiithmctic, is that iti which only 
the four characters 0, 1, 2, 3 are used A 
treatise of this kind of arithmetic is extant, by 
Erhard or Erhard Weigel 

Umver^al Arithmetic, is the name given by 
Newton to the science of algebra , of which he 
left at Cambndgt an cxctllent treatise, being 
the text book drawn up for the use of liio lec- 
tures, while he was professor of mathematics 
in tlmt uuxversity 
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AUlTKSf STIC being the science of computing by 
numbers, is comprehended in the two general ope> 
rations of increat>iiiL and dimiiiis’ang The fun- 
damental rules applied to the former are. Ad- 
dition and MVLTiPi.1 CATION, and to the latter, 
SuBTitACTiON and Division Notation and Nvaie^ 
ration being only prepaiatory to these 


Notation 


Is the expressing of any number in writing, either 
by words or figures 1 he charac ters bv which 
numbers ore now generally denoted are the ten 
following, dith their simple values 
*’ * .3> ,4. h 6. 7, g, 9, o 

one two three four fivt- six, seven, eight, nine cipher 
B Sides the values here assigned to the first nine 
of these eliaraeUrs or figuies, they have other va- 
lui s, arising from the bituitions in which they 
st vud leiative to each otVier when used to < xpress 
any number greater than nine, a<^n the following 
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Trom this it is evident, that the lelative values 
of figuies imrcahe in a decuple or tcntold pro- 
portion for every place thtv au n moved from 
that of units towaids the left baud , for the fii>t 2 
on the n^ht hand expi esses only its riiiipie value 
or two units, hut the second denotes two tens, or 
ten tunes the value it would ban expr<.s‘'ed m the 
first place, the third si^riifu s two hundreds, or its 
h St valuf a bundled, ind its second h ii times re- 
})oated , the fourth is expie sivt of thous mds, 
Thus 2222 taken together, denote two thousand 
two bundled and tweiitv-two 

The above niimhei is sufficiently extensive for 
ronimon purposes, but, as greater numbeis some 
times occur, it may be piupir to ob ene that if 
they be divided into periods of six h.uies each, 
beginning at the right-hand, the fiist period is 
units, the second millions, the third billions, the 
fouith trillions the fifth quadniliuns, &c When 
Tinmbds are further divided into hall periods of 
•three figiirc» ea< h, it adds much to the fai ility of 
le uJing large nuinbets 

fht eiphci has no value of its own, but increases 
that of other figures whin placed on the light of 
them, by removing them farther from the unit s 
place, thus, 50 denotes filly and 500, five bun- 
dled It is also used to fill up the place or places 
in a nunibtr wheie no value is expressed, so five 
bundled and five (there being no tens) is denoted 
by 505, and foui thousand and seven (where 
neither hundreds nor tens occui) by 4007, and 
the number forty thousaud six hundred and seven, 
IS wiitteii 40,607 

Roman Notation 

The Romans made and retoided their calcu- 
tatfbns by means of seven numetal letter^ nbich 
with their values are as follow 


1 , V, X, L. C, n, M 
I, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, looo 
The intermediate and greater numbers they 
formed by different comoinatioiis of these seven 
When the letter which denoted the greater value 
stood on tlic left-hand the numbei was expressed 
by their sum , as L^, sixty , but when oq the 
right, by their difference , as XJL, forty 
A line drawn hoiizontally over any letter, in- 
creased Its value a thousand fold , as C expre sed 
a hundred thousand , M, a million For 500 they 
also wrote 13 and the addition of every 3 id- 
ireised the former value in a decuple proportion, 
so 1 3 3 was 5000, md 1333 , 50 ooo A thousand 
was likewise denoted hy Cl 3 , and its value in- 
creased 'IS m the la t method by adding C and 3 , 
thus CCI 3 J equalled ro 000 

The following columns will be of service in at- 
taining this notation by which chapters, sections, 
and dates of books are ficquently expicssed 


I 

I, 

X 

10, 

11 

2* 

XX 

20, 

III 

3* 

XXX 

30, 

fV, 

4 > 

XI, 

40, 

V, 

S» 

I 

50, 

VI 

6 

LX 

60, 

VII, 

7 . 

LXX, 

70, 

vin, 

8, 

LXXX 

80, 

IX 

9 » 

XC, 

90 


The intermediates of tliese are forrned by wriU 
in^ each of the nuM tiers in the left-hand column 
respectively on the rig,ht-haiid side of each in the 
right-hand column , 

as XI, II , XII, J 2 ,&e XXI, ai , XXII, 22, &c 

NUMI IIAIION 

Is the r< V erse of Notation, or the reading of num- 
bers vnd this is done hy using the words which 
they denote, as shown aliovc Thus, x 808 is read 
one thou and eight hundred and eight 

rheiulcbof uldition subtr'ictioii inuitiplie itiun, 
and division arc both simple and eompouiid as 
tiny 1 elate to quantities ul one or more dt no- 
un nations 

SiMPiE Addition 

Consists in collcetmg two or moie numbers of the 
s^ini deriomin'itiori into one sum or total, winch 
13 done is follows 

The chai letei denoting addition is + , named 
plus 

Ruf C Write the mimhers under each other^ 
units under unit , tens under tens 6wi add up the 
column of units, and beneath it set the right hand 
fi ure of the sum, cairyim, the rest, if any, to the 
next column, which add up and set clown as before, 
and so on to the last column to the left hand, the 
whole sum of which must he put down Then will 
this new iiumbei be the sum of all the others, as 
was required 

Exampl&s 

34786 498637 

17248 33*780 

39 ® ’7 79*384 

11C03 167842 

93704 674030 

64071 368694 


260449 sum 283437 sum 


Proof Add up all but the top number, which 
being aftcrwaids added to the sum ot the others. 
Will make it the same a» that found before if the 
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work be nght, or begin at the top and add down- 
wards 

Simple Subtraction 

Consists in finding the dificrcnce between two 
numbers of the same denomination The character 
by which subtraction is denoted iscalltd minus — 
Role Write the numbers under eac h other as 
3 n addition, the less under the greater He^in 
with the units, md take each figure in the loner 
number from that aboi e it, and set down the rc- 
jnainder as ih addition When any figure m the 
lower iiiu IS greater than that above it, suppose 
ten to be added to the upper one, and having taken 
the bottom figure from this sum, and set down tin 
remaind< r as before carry one to the n< xt lower 
figuie on the left, and so on through the uhole 
numbi r, which will gi\c the difference required 
Proof Add this diffi i ciice to the less number, 
mnd the sum will be equal to the greater wheu the 
work is right 

Examples 

37869473 78674^16 

18693204 490S6432 


19176269 diff 


39587784 diff 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


■ 9' 

To 

1 1 

12 

2 

4 6 

8 

10 

12 


16 

18 

2 ( 

22 

24 

3 

6 <j 

12 

tj 

18 

27 

24 

27 

3C 

33 

36 

4 

8 12 

r6 

2C 


28 

7 

36 

40 

44 

48 

S 

) 

10 15 

20 

25 


31 

4C 

45 


55 

60 

6 

18 

24 

30 


4* 

48 

54 

60 

66 


7 

1421 

29 

3J 

*,2' 

49 

56 

^3 

70 

77 

84 

8 

16 34! 

3* 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

9 

I5,»7 

36 

45 

54 


72 

81 

90 

9 

10? 

10 

IS 

40 

50 

60 

70 

8c 

90 

xoo 

lie 

1 

120 

41 

»»l33 

44 

55 

66 

77 

88 

99 

no 

121! 

132 

12 

24^36 

5 

60 

21 

84 

96 

xo8| 

120 

13* 

-^144 


Case 1 IVhffn the mulUpUer does act exceed r 3 
Rlll Having set the multiplier under the 
units place of the im Itipheand, multiply each 
ot the littei bj the foimer, set the right- 
bafid figure of eaih pioduct under the figure mul- 
dad carry the rtst, »# any to the next pro- 
iiteiftaioH will be whole product re- 

ijmred 

heir the mulhplier i*!' any mimhrr 
and 20, nmliiply hv the unit’s figure, 
the figuie which ibtands ou the 


right of that multiplied, and to the tens m the pro- 
duct of the last figure, add the figure itself , and 
tlie whole product will be obtained an one line 
Proof Change the multiplier into the mul- 
tiplicand, and the contrary , and the product will 
agree with the former when the vvoik is right 
Examples 

Multiplicand 93478604 478640473 

Multiplier 8 18 


Product 


74782883* 8615538514 


Case II IVhen the multtpUer eontists several 
figures 

Ruie Multiply by each figure ‘icitsii ately, set- 
ting tlu first fi-.ui'e of each product under the 
figure multiplied b> and add these serai ptudnets 
to^etliei, then their sum will be the whole pio-^ 
duet 

Examples 

314786 4780483 

375 5073 


btMPLt Multiplication 
Consists in obiainiUt^ the amount of any simple 
number, tikcn as many tunes as theie arc uintMii 
another prop) <«ed nmnbi r , and is tlieicfutc , only 
a compendious mtthol of performing simple ad 
dition Or multiplication may be defined as 111 
algebra llie diarirtcr for multiplication is X 
ihe number mnltipJted is called the inultipli 
cand, that by winch it is multiplied, the multi- 
plier^ and the onoubUiucd by the uiuiti plication, 
tlie product 

Mui TIPLICATIOU TaBLS 


T‘; 73;30 

2203502 

944358 

11S0447 


14341449 

33463381 

*3902415 

*425^390259 


Cast III Whtn the tnulitplter is the produ t of anj 
iivo numbers not exceeding X 2 
Ruie Multiply by one ot the numbeis first 
and thtn this product by the otliti which will 
^ncthc. wliok product uquircd 

Note Ittbeic be ciphers on the iif,ht of either 
the multipljc ind or multiplier, oi both find the 
product of the other figures by one of lh< pieeed- 
inc nihs, and to the riplit ot it diintx as manv ci- 
pUciB as were omitted 

Examples 

748321 '* 42 8704600 X 7^0 

7 9 


5238247 

6 

31429482 


783414 


6267312000 


SIMPIE Dhisicin 

Is a comi>eiidious methiKl of finding how oflrii tin 
less ot two simple numbers i,, routaiued in tli^ 
greater, and consequently is only a r« ady way 
performing subti action The character dcnotiuj; 
division IS — See Division in ArcBBRA 

Thf numhei to be divided is lalkdUn dividend 
tl it to be divided by, the divisor, and the mnu 
bci of times the tormei contairib the latter, thd 
quotient There IS frequently a nmaindcr altti 
the division is finished, and which must always be 
less tl tn the divisor 

Case I When the divmr does not exceed 1 2 
Rul E. Write the dn isor on the left hand side 
of the dividend, sci>aratiiig them by a small curve 
line Find Iww many times it is contained 111 as 
many of the left hand figure^ of the dividend as 
are necessary, and set tlie number under the right 
Innd figure used then carry the remainder, if 
any, as so many tens to the next dividend figure, 
and divide the sum as before, and so on to tli« 
unit’s place of the dividend Observe, that theie 
must be a quotient figure under every one of the 
dividend to the ucht oi that under which thQ»fiist 
quotient b^uTC stauds, and u uo signiUvanf hguie 
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ttecut its pfa^ miist be supplied by a cipher, also 
if there be any remainder it must be set on the 
ri<yht of the quotient, w'lth the divisor iiiider it and 
a small line between them 

Proof Multiply the quotient by the divisor, 
and the remainder added to the product \^ill give 
the dividend 

Ex I 8)786349 Fx II ia)^S47904t 
982934 3ao6586,-», 

Case 1 1 Pf^^vn the dtusor emstsU se al figures 
Rujl. • Set the divisoi on tin left-hand of the 
dividend as before and let the quotient be plated 
in a similar nianinr on tin ri^ht Multiply the 
diMsor bv the hrsl hgure of the quotient found 
as ibove ind set the piofUict under the hft hand 
fuuus of the divnUnd from whii h siibtiact it, 

I id to the light ot the itm'iindei aniu v the next 

liL,ure of the dn d( id Im I anothei of the 

qiiolKiit ind s( on iint 1 all the fi^uus ot tin 
ilnnh nd ait ns< d 

Noil If tUK h( I pbers on the ruhthind 
<i 111 divisor I ul thrill off, and omit thi same 

II < iiIm I ol h_ui sou the. right of the diitdcnd 

1 1 f II ili\ idt IS ^bo\ ( , nid 'umt x the flames omitted 
I ► tilt luht hand r »1 tl o e Ktntiniiu 'litei the 
n \ I 1011 IS hnished fen the true lem'iiiidei 

J \ I j74)7fi -'41. 540 

748 


Ijii 

1496 


254 rf m 


Ex II 7S3, 00)567-,", lTf"2 
5481 


21.7 

1466 


67111 Kin 


Case 111 PV^ien the div tot jt the exact product of 
i-'U) numb n mi e\c ediug 12 
RtJLr Divide bj tnu ot ihe iiumLrrs first 
and then the quotient by the either An I, m oiek i 
to obt un the tiue leiminder, niultipiv the list 
nrnaiinld by the fust divisoi, and the fiist le- 
iruitidti being idded to the product will give the 
tim one 

No IF The metlKid is not confined to two 
nnnibds but tthen theie aie more finding the tine 
liiniimhi IS considered as too coniplicateel an 
opt I on f ir till phre 

Ex Let 74694 lx tinidtfl bv 42 

6;7 46948 ^ ^ 

7)r2449i-a ^ ig 

17784-3 Ji 

L^otrueicm 

RFDtrTfON 

Is the opt ration by which quantities aie brought 
from one name or donormnation to anothei 
without cliancmg their value, and is pimcipall) 
used foi money, weiahts, and measures, foi 
I ihles of which, see Weights and MxAsvubS 
Roie Cinantities aic brought fiom a bigliei 
deiioin nation to a lower by multipUint, b> as 
uifny of the lowei as make one of the bigliet— * 


fiom a lower to a hlgfier by dividing by as many 
of the foiiner as make one ol tin latter 

rx I Reduce 57/ js 41/ into pence 
♦ 20 


1147 shi'lings 
12 

13768 pence 

II Bring 497386 farthings into crowns 
4)497386 

12)124346—2 

5)10362—2 


2072 Is z}d ans 


CoMPoLNi) ^nmnoN 

Is tlx colicctmo of sfvoial qnintitits of diff rent 
dtiKx inutions into one sum 01 total quinttty 
Ixi IF PI lee thi niimbtis so that those of the 
simi elenominition inaj s inddireetlj iindei r i< U 
o 'lei aiiddiawa lint below them Add up the 
fumes in tlx lowed d( iiominalioii, and fiuei, by 
lediKtion, bow many units, of the rK\t buh< i 
denomination, 'll! contained in then sum bet 
down the lemmie^c lx low its prope i e oluiim iinl 
< my those nniis o the n xt dcnexni nation w in h 
idd up lu tb Sinn niarim r n&belote Piixciel 
tlius through *11 tlx de riemnn itions, to the bij^^litst 
whose sum togi Mu i with the st vcial icinaindc iix, 
will ^ivL tin inswe 1 sought 

Tlx inetimd ol jnoof is the s-iuic as iii simple 
aeJ iitioii 


E\ I jC s d 
34 15 
27 12 9| 

30 9 iij 
79 M 4i 


i7i M 3i 


L\ U £ s d 

51 18 9-1 
15 9 iijj 
76 4 9 
39 *9 75 


205 t3 I* 


tb 


d T 


54 

9 

17 

1? 

97 

8 

>s 

7 

41 

3 

J9 

23 

88 

11 

7 

16 

282 

JO 

0 

la 


( ovipouM) Subtraction 
Is (he operation bj wdiich the tiifference of two 
quantities ot SI v( ral denomui itioiis is found 

Full Pi u c the U&s number unde r the greater, 
so that like denominations msy stand uiieler each 
other, and proceed as in simple subtraction , ob- 
serving enily th it vv hen the lower number exceeds 
that ibovc it, 'is miuy must be addeel to the latter 
as make one in the next ooiumn to the loft 

Proof The method of proof is the saire as ta 
simple subtraction 

Fx 1 £ / ^ Ex n £ s d ^ 

79 *7 8i 103 3 2} 

35 4^ 71 12 si 


44 5 4f 31 8^ 

79 ^7 8J IC3 3 *5 



A R I TH 

Sk IlL e qrs lb 

5 o 17 

3 % ti 


5 Q ^^7 

Compound Multiplication 
)!bngistB in finding the amount of any number, of 
ifTerent denomiuations, taken any a8«igned num- 
ber of times, and like simple multiplication ad- 
aits of seven! oases 

Cass 1 Wbm the multtpher dots not excfod 12 
Rule Set it under tl e lowest denomination of 
be number to be multiplied, multiply the dtiio 
nination immediately aboAe it, and haMng as- 
ertaint-d the number of integer«« of the ne\t 
igher dcnomhiatlion m the product, by the rule 
n reduction, set the remainder under the same 
enomination, and carry the integers to Iht pro- 
uct of the next higher dcnommation, and con- 
nue the same proLC<!s unt j the highest denoini- 
ation , the whole product of which together with 
le several remaindets, taken as one compound 
uantity, wiH be the whole product required 
Proof The same as in simple multiphi xtion 
£x What IS Uie \ aluc of 91b.- of tea at 71 9 > 

V 9^ 

9 

£ 3 JO ij 

aSB II HOien the multiplier exceeds T 2 , and is 
the product hf small numhers 
Pule 'Multiply successively by its component 
ails instead of the whole number at once, as in 
itnplc multiplication 

£x x6 cwt otihcese at 1/ xSj Sd per cwt 
T/ 28/ 8</ 


7 H 


30/ i8j td Answer 

ASB IIT Jf the mvUipher cannot le pioduced by 
the rnulfipUcatio 1 of small mimlers 
Rtifc Find fete near^«*t tj it, either greatet or 
3 SS, which can be so product d , then, multiply by 
he com])jneiit parts as before, anti for he odd 
larts, add or suttra* t according as is r< quired 
JEx 17 ells of holland, at 8^ per Ul 

V xo 10 

4 


c b It oi 

Compound Division 

s^be operation by which any number, ofdif&rent 
leubmma^ions, lb divided into any icquircd nuin- 
>er ofpaHs 

jS^Aet 1 the dtttsor does not exceed it 

iSxLiL P^ace the divHtir >n the left of the di- 
ideitd, Be m simple di\i<uon — ^Begm at the left- 
0411^ and divide each denomination by the di- 
quotienU under tbur re- 


M E T I C. 

spective dividends If there be eny remainder 
after this division, reduce it to the next lower de« 
nominatioD, which add to the number, if any, be-^ 
longing to that denominotion, and divide the sum 
by the divisor Set down again this quotient, re- 
duce its remainder to the next lower denomination 
again, and so on through all the denominations to* 
the last 

Proof The same as in simple division 
£x Divide 225/ zs id by z 
£ s d 
2)225 2 4 

III IX 2 the quotient 

Case II When the divisor exceeds 12, and is the 
product of \maU simple numbers 
Ruin Diiide bv each of the numbers suc- 
cessive ly as 111 simple division 

Ex What IS sugir per cwt if 32 cwt cost 
61/ i7i ^ 

8)61 17 4 
4)7 M 8 

£ I 18 8 answer 

Cavf KT fVhm the divisoi cannot le produced 
by the muhiplication of small numbers 
Rvlc Divi(il by the whole divisor at out e, as 
Ml Case II m Simnle Division. 

Lx Divitk 224/ Or 6 d by 51 

51) 224/ Oj 6 d. ( 4 / 7 s lOd quotient 
204 

20 
20 

7400 
357 

43 

12 

5' 


Proportion 

Is that comprehensive branch of calculation wliichi 
eii bles us to find a fourth quantity haiing a 
ceitain leUtioii to three given quOntitits Thi«» 
rule, on account of its great and extensive use- 
fulness, IS oftentimts called The Golden Rule 
of Proportion , for, on a propel application of it 
and the preceding luhs, the whole busmens of 
arithmetic'll, as well as every mathematical en- 
quiry depfndo Tfie rule itself is founded on 
this ob\nu!» principle, that the magnitude or 
qnaiitit\ of any effect vanes constantly 111 pro- 
portion to tin ^a^ylllg part of the cause thu*;, 
the quantity of goods bought is in proportion 
to tlie money laid out, the space gone over 
by an uniform motion is in pioportion to the 
time, &.C It is usually divided into the three 
distinct parts or rules of Direct, Inverse, and 
Compound Proportion 

Ihe characters used to denote proportion! are 
, and the terms are written thus 2 4 B 

j6, and read as 2 is to 4, so is 8 to 16 
Direct Proportion 

Is employed m fiom three given nambertf. 
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* fonrtti, which shall have the same relation to 
the third as the second has to the first ^ 

Thus as 2 4 3 

Or 4 2 63 

Pule State the question , that is, place the 
terms so, that the first may be one of the teims of 
supposition, the <;econd of the same nature as the 
fouith 01 term <«oui|;ht, and the third, the term of 
demand Then bring the fiist and third terms 
into the same denomination, and the second to the 
lowest name mentioned Multiplj the second and 
third terms together, and divide the product by 
the first, and the <fiiutnnt will ho the answer in 
tl;e sami^ name as the set ond term , and whu h 
nny be brought to any otli r denomination re- 
quited 

Proof The method of proof is by inverting 
tbe que tion , and in this mannei each question 
Hill turiiish fuui, and thus supply a very useful 
exercise 

Ex 11 J 2 lb of cheese cost 6d what will 4 
aheescs cost cich weiirhing 191 6/b ^ 

If 12/6 9 j 6d iqr 5II1 X 4 
12 28 

114 33 

4 


t Set down the terms expressing the condittcmv 
of the question, in one horizontal line , separating 
the pri^ncing terms from the produced , that la 
to say those which necessarily and jointly tend 
to produce or to modify any effect, and the con- 
stituent parts of such effect 

4 Undr^r each conditional term, set its cor- 
responding one in another line 

3 Multiply the producing terms of one line, 
and the produced terms of the other hoc, con- 
tinually, and take the result for a dividend 

4 Multiply till remaining hrms continually, 
and let the product be a divisor 

5 Ihe quotient of this division, will be ther 
term required 

N B In a question wheic a term is only un- 
derstood, and not cxpicssfd it may always bo 
rcpiesented by unity The required term may 
be denoted eithei by Q oi by nn asterisk 

Ex 1 If 40 acres ut grass be mowed by 8 men 
in 7 days how many acres can be mowed by 
24 men in 28 days equally long ? 

M D A 
8 7 40 

24 28 ^ Q 

^ 24 X 28 X 40 

Q = — 480 acres Answer 


112 
1 14 

528 

1452 

I 1 5048 


12/ I2J4 penie 


Ex 2 If 48 men in 6^ days of is hours long, 
dv *1 trench of 24 yards long, 2 deep, and 3 w ide 
what bn^th of trench of &irniiar earth, 3 yards 
dcf p and 5 w i le can be da^ by 24 men in 180 
dajs, of 10 hours long^ 


M Da U L De W 

48 6 12 24 2 3 

24 180 10 ^ Q 3 5 

_ 24x180x10x24x2x3 

Qs= — = 120 yards 

^ 48x6x12x3x5 


Ans 


20) 104 6 

£ 5 4 6 

iNVLRSl rROKlPlION 

used when tl icc quT.nlitH s arc gnen to find i 
iiUh thxt shall ha\c the sirnc h latioii to the 
uond as tin fust h is to the third , 

Thus IS 2 6 43 

01 4 3 26 

Rule M to tin quts ion, and reduce the 
I ms is m duett jiropoition 1 hen mudiply the 
rst and second terms together, and ilicide the 
'duct hj tlu third, and the quotient will be the 
1 'ur as b< fore 

Proof He \eise the operation 
hx ill engineer havnj_ raised too yards of a 
t'ltiin woik in 24 days with 5 nit 1 , how miny 
must he employ to finish a like quantits ot 
in days ? 

ds men ds men 

is 24 5 IJ 8 


15) 120(8 Answer 
120 


CoMPOTiKo Proportion 
' m which more than thice terms are given 
u ind another, dependant upon them This rule 
wse, extending to all anthmctical 
Am 1 where proportions iiW coneerned it 
^ ^ meani of the following 


Practice 

lb a compendious method of pei forming such 
qiustions m dirict proportion a^ have unity loi 
the first term, it obtained its n iiue from bein^ m 
dailv use 'inioii^ me 1 chants and tradesmen, ns a 
ready and concise manrer of answcriu^ most 
questions that occur in business 

An aliquot pirt ot nny number is such a part 
as bcin{, taken a certain iiuiqbci ot times, will 
exactly make that number, thus ^ is an aliquot 
part of I, and 2 ot 6 , foi the former bein^ taken 
4 and the latter 3 times, make tbe numbeis z 
and 5 

General Ruie Suppose the puce of the 
gn cn quantity to be if or ir as is most con- 
Tcmcnt, then will the quantity itself be the an- 
swer at 111# supposed price Divide the given 
price into aliquot parts, cithei of the supposed 
price, or ot anptlier, and the stun of the quotients 
belonging to each will be the true answer re- 
quired 

Proof By direct proi>orti >n 

Ex What IS the value of 526 yards of cloth, 
at 3s lojd per yard 

526 Ans at if 

y 4d IS i 87 13 4 ditto at o 3 4 

4ef IS ^5 8 1 5 4 ditto at o o 4 

ad IS I 4 7 8 ditto at Q o a 

^ IS J o 10 Ilf ditto at o o oi 

loi 7 3i ditto at o 3 loj 

the full price 

In the above example, it is plain that ihe 
quantity 526 is the answer at if , consequently, 

^ J 1 f A 1 AA*.t- aP U » A urn- 
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tityi 6 rByl I 'if 4(L js the price of 4d ml»kc 
txianuci , as 4rf ts Uic part of v 4*^ *o of 87^. 
13^ 41! or 8^ ij9 4 d lb the answer at 4^ And 
hy uasouing lu this way 4 I ys Bd will be shewn 
tobf the pile at xd and lOv Ji^d, Uie price at \ 
iSoa us tiK stun ot all thest parts is equal to the 
wholt price (35 lo^d ), so the sum of tfit. answeis 
l« loiH ni^ to tat h pn^ c will be the answer at the 
tiiil ptic*< rtqiiirc;fl And the same will be true in 
ativ i-xainple wimtever 

VULG VH 1 RACTtONS 

A t av lion IS m < xpression tor pait of 'i unit , md 
1 it b^ two numbers plated one above an- 
o iiM with a lint between thetn , as |^oi yy jut 
iiiunlKt below Hit tux shows bow nmii) parts the 
inU^t I n siqipovtti to be dividt d into, ind is cilled 
the diiiornai dor , that above it denotes the nnm 
bei ul parts cxpiosst d by tlx fi icLioii ind is called 
the nuiiKiatoi Ihi unit ni»\ upiescnt a whole 
of auv kind and the p^l 1 b into which it iS sup- 
posed to be (Jiv idfd, ate tr^i tiuns of that whole 
ll follows troin (Ik inaiinei ot rcpicsenting 
fiaitioiib, tint whni thr minn rator m int leased, 
th< value ol the fraction lu tomes gic'itti, but, 
when the dtiunnimtar is ineicascd, the value 
becomes less Hence we imy infer, that if the 
numerator and d< nominator be both iiu leased, 
or both diminished, in the same projiurtioa, the 
yalue is not alteiecl, and, there foie, if we mul- 
tiply both by any minibci whatever, 01 divide 
them by any nuinbei which measures both, we 
shall obtain other fiactions of equal value Thus, 
every fraction may he exprt ssed in a variety of 
foims, which have all the same sii^mfic ition 
Fractions aie either propc r, impiopei, sitnxih^ 
or compound 

Whin tlie numerator is less than the deiiomi- 
natoi th< traction is piopcr, and its value ks« than 
J, as } 11 the numerator be equal to 01 gi eater 

thin the dcnomiiiatoi, the fraction is improper, 
and its vihie is equal to or urcatei than i, as ^ or 
A simple fiaaion has only one numerator and 
one di inmnnator, as for But a compound 
tract ion has more than one niiraeiatur and deno- 
mmatur, oc consists of several simple iraetioiis, 
connteud by the word of, a^ \ ^ of 

A mixed number is Composed ot an integer and 
a fraction , as 8 ^ 

J 5 e«ide&thcchara<ters-f., — , x and — already 
exjiiiimd, and winch greatly abbreviate the ex- 
pressions infractions theie IS commonly used rr, 
stj,nifviner tqu d to 

ilLDnCllll^ OF Vui GAR 1 RACTIONS 
Consists in (hanetiiir, from on form to another, 
m order to reiidc r tli< 111 more coavedipnt foi the 
operations ol iddition, subtraction, Ac, and is 
usually distinguished into several cases 

Case I 7o ier?</C( /raef/onr to their hxee^t terms 
Klje binec when both nniiurar )r utd dvtio- 
imn ctor of anj ft ictum are diminished rri the same 
iiitio Its V able is not < bar j,ed, if both the terms be 
divided bv any iiumbci that will cxaetly divide 
tilt in and tht opc ration c ont muni until they have 
no < oininori divisor but t, the ft iclioii wilt be in 
its kast|cmiSk 

h-ji llcthii c ^ t<> Ps Jc \pf terms 

*-((«. th< aaswei 

U tlxf tinns of the fr ictum ate large 


Case IE To reduce an mpropet fracimi (0 tis 
wdent uhofe er mixetl number 
Rule Divide the numerator by the denomi- 
natoi, and the quotient will be the answer 
Ex Reduc e to a whole or mixsd number 
®dI*9S7— 43~»iilT answci 
Case III To reduce a noted number to tls egvtvalent 
improper frarium 

Rule This operation tlie reverse of the 
foimer therefore, multiply the whole number by 
the denumiiiatoi of the fnction, and add the mi- 
me rater to the product , then set that sum above 
the denominator toi the fiactioft lecjuii cd 
Ex Reduce 23J to a fi action 

-,^2 + ^ 117 *, * ** 

®3s” j ~ ^ ^ Answer 

Case IV To re luce a compound fraction to an eqia* 
valent mm pit om. 

Rui E Multiply all the nuiiitidtors tOL Cither for 
the numerator and all the denominators tcijCthcr 
foi the denominator of the fradum ic.i|Ui (d 
Win n tlie same firtors are found 111 both the 
ttiin**, the 5 ma\ he struck out ot cac h 

Ev Tic due ' of ^ ol J to a simple frac 

tion 

2+1 + 3+5+ 3 , 

• • cancel I in-, 2 3 and 5 111 both 

i H"4 

the terms the fr iction bccom ' ^ the 

+ 4 

Casf V To reduce ftacltmn <f dtjfot'rdt denonitnah ?* 
to equtcalftil faetiom^ havinff a common deuomvmtor 
Rur L MultipU each imint 1 itor bv a'l llic clt 
noiuiuatois (Mept Its own, loi tlu new uuiiKri 
tors, and multiplv all the dtnotninatois fo< c tin 1 
for a common dcnominitoi When the givci 
fi actions art not simple one , they must be red uc d 
to such b} the propti lulcs 

Fx Reduce and to a toninioii dtno 

miiiatoi 

1 X 3 X4— 12 the new riumcratoi for \ 

2xzx4ssi 6 - - ditto loi ^ 

3x2x3=18 - - ditto foi ^ 

2 X 3 X 4=24 the common deiioinmator 

Therefore the c quivaleiit fiac tions aie mil 

A-** Or the whole opeiatum of multiply me, um> i>c 
very well pcifoimed miuLill), and only -^c I down 
the r< suits and giv c n Irai tjons thus p i = ip ' t 
24“ A» 12 ilf (»v abbreviation 

Notes i Wheuthe denominatois of two -iv< » 
fractions have a common me isuu, divide tlu in l^v 
it, and multiply tlic terms ol 1 1< h a,nen fi ^ 
bv the quotient arising from the othti s chn) 
minator 

z Win 11 the less denominator of two fi ntion 
exaetiv divuhs the greater, multiply tht itnnso 
that which has tht. less denummatoi by 4 ,hc 
tic nt 

3 Whe n more than two fractions are propose t! 

It IS somtliines convenient, first to 1 educe twoo 
them to a < ouiinon denominator, the n these and 
third , ind so on, till they aie all reduced to ih< i 
least common denominator 

4. riif value of frac tions in parts of the integci 
may be found, afi well as the operations of itduc 
them from one denomination to uiotlur, per 


inn 

formed by the rules for compound div ision, aini rt 
wumhc rs, the eua * st eommpn iqea ure or num- duction of integeiH 

that »iH divid* them both, may be found by Aouitjon op Vulgar fRACTioNS 

create 1 by the less, and list chviBor Rule Reduce the proposed fiactions to 
r^inaimUi, and so on, till nothing le- coifimon denominator, if necessary, by the pre 
I the last divisor will be the gieatest ceding roles , add the nuineratois together, am 
Oion ineasurft requned set their ^aoi over the common denominator , an^ 
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thm fi action lOfluced as xauch as it will admit of, 
%vill be th( qnswer 
Ex Add % and \ of i together 

.+ 7! + lot + + 

Subtraction of Vulgar Fractions 
HurF Prep'^re the fmctioiis as Jor addition, 
and et tin ddleitnc* of the mmieraturs o\tr the 
eomnion denoimn itoi for the niibwer 

Fx What lb the differtntc between f and | 
oN ^ 

* df7=|;**=5*p 'ind 

Ihrrcfoit J| = :J tin rttiiiiud diflVicncc 

* Muiliy ICATION of VUIGVR rRACllONS 
Rolf R rluce tin pi\iu numbeisby Uu pro 
ctdiuj, mi* s if IK cts«? n\, and imiltiph thenumc- 
I itoi tnd (IcnoiJiin itois iispi ttnely to^tthei lui 

tilt lllSWtl 

i \ What lb the continued proUuet of 4, 7 5 % 
) list, 4=.=*, and 

4xi^x2X«;x 6 4XICX5 1x5x5 

T hen^ ■ - ' 

ixax^xOX7 3x7 >X7 

4 X c X c 


the point m the sum, or difference under the point* 
nboie 

Ex 3* 035 from 13 348 

136 374 take 9 2993 

16063 

12 364s 40487 


341 4035 


MUI TIPLltATION or DlCIMALS 
Rli E Plue the fulors, and iimltipl} th<*m 
ta^etlici Uu ‘«iiiu ns if they were whoK numbiis. 
Thin pi Jilt od in tin piodnct just as many plai ts 
of dciirnals is Mnie aie dicimafs in )>oth the 
fictoiH Blit if flurc b< not so iiiinv figures m 
Uu pioduct, llien siipi>Iy th>- defeet b> 
ctpheis 

Ex Multiplv 321096 
by 2465 

1605480 

1926576 

1284384 

642195^ 


Bu ISION OF Vlil \R F±tu liO\S 
I UJ L Fi jiart the tinctioiis is m rnuliipli- 
I Uon , thin tin id tiu iiiirni rntois bv t uhoUiir 
ind al olhi diuomn it ms, it tin \ v. II < \uf!v di- 
Mde, but i not irnii h( ciuisor and multiply 
t! t rn 1 1 tb ni at i 


1 \ r 1 di * ol 19 b\ 3 < f I 

First ' >f 19 ”■ anti ^ of 4 — j=:^, 

Hk n J — ^ — ’® = 7* the req quotient 

5x1 


Notf Fiactioiial questions in propoitiori are 
n ol\<d hy th< same rules as those in wliolt iium- 
1(1 alter itdiuing th( ir ifiais by the prcecding 
nil thods v\ ben iiei ess irt 


HfCIMM rilACTlONS 

A diMinal is a fiution, havin^ always some 
1 oi ( I jf 10 for Its di Horn iiitor, wliuh ionsi*;ts 
»' iitiui 1C ICO TOOC &L<. denoting the uiinibir 
ol I qn 1 pints into which the integer or whole is 
Mipjio i d til hi dn id( d , as, &c But, 

fji the silt of bie\ ity, Mie iiunieiaror onl\ is < x- 
TMisSid liki a whole ntirnbir with a point on the 
h*tof it, IS 2, 02, 002, &,( and which must 
!vv ns consist of as inanj figurt s as there lie < 1 
]‘ln IS 111 the deiioniiiiatoi , the places 1« twei n the 
''i III (leant iioUrts and th( point bem,, supplied 
'Htli Ciphers wh< n necessaiy, as iibou Con 
<,ucnily the same numbe r ot fi"’inrs on the iiaht 
i»t the dfeimal point his always tin same deiTO 
iniintoi Thus, the deiioininator oi the fi act ions 
5000 0746, 0005, IS loooo And hence it ap- 
irs that the ^aUic of a decimal fi iction is not 
altered by ciphers on the right hand , foi 5000 
(or Yo"o?i) when 1 educed to its lowest terms is the 
buue as 5, each being equal to j; 

In mixed numbers the decim ils ire separated 
f nin the integers by the pmnt thus, 25 ,^5 is 
'^ntUn 2502 It 1$ also evident that the value 
o( dcnnials decreases m the same tenfold propoi- 
I'nii ffoin the point towards the right baud, uS 
tliat of integers iiic leases towards the left 
Adoition and Subtractjion of Du imais 
Huie Place the numbers so tliit the decimal 
PoinU may stand directly under each othti , th< n 
and subtract, as m whole number^i setting 


Ans 0791501640 the prodiid> 

Notts 1 Win n the multiplier iswith my num- 
bcioiiiphti ic, 10 100, £vC till inulliplicution 
is pirfoiined bv iimoMii tht lUcimil point as 
in in\ jda< < s to tlie nent h ind as tneu irc c iphc ri 
111 the n nltq lie r annevin^ eiplu is it iitf tssarj 
2 "W hen till pti) hut would (ontiin inanjf de- 
cjtnilplicts Uu woikina'j be c onsuh 1 ably short 
eiud and onU 'is many dccim ils ictnined as may 
bethought ncccbs^u, bysettnu the unit >1 place 
of the multiplier umUi that cUciunl pine of the 
multiplic itul w hu h is to be the last in tin pi oduct , 
and disposing ot the other figures in an inverted 
01 d< I 

Re ((ting ill the Azures of the multiplic ind to 
the light tlu iiui'tiplving fi >-1110, and audin^ to 
the first li,un cif tvcr\ line what would Jiisi from 
the procluc t of the ugures omittc tj, hy can ying i 
from 5 to 14 2 fiom to 24 3 fioin 25 to 34 ^c 
and setfiiis down the piodiu ts with th< light hand 
A„uie of each dircetlj below each other — then, 
then sum will be tin rctiuired product, generally 
tiue to the nearest unit 111 the list figure 

Ex Multiply 27 14986 by 92 41035, and re- 
taiu only foui places ol deeimais m the product 

27 14986 

53014^19 

24434874 

542997 

108599 

4715 

81 

14 


2508 9280 


PiyisroN OF Decimals 

Rule Divide as 111 whole numbers, and the 
quotient will c'oiit iin as many places ot d( cinials 
as those m the dividend exceed those in the divisor 
therefore, win n the rcait not SO many the drill leru y 
must be supplicfl by c iphers on the Ifjft Also, when 
the dividend does not contain the ditisoi, or there 
IS a reinaindi r, ctpheis ni i> he annex^ to the 
right of it, and the division eonUiiued at pleasure 



A R I T H 

Dmde 192 by 5 423* 

5 423) 192 0000 (35 4<?4i quotient 
16269 

29310 

27115 

2X9>,0 

21692 

25800 

21692 

4ic 8 rcmaiuder 

Notes i When the divisor is an integer mth 
anv nutuber of ciphers on the rij,ht of it, they 
may be omitted, ind the poiut 111 the diviucnd rr- 
moved an equ il mimbcr of phers to the left, and 
then the division performed as hr fore Con- 
sequently when the divisor is t iviUi ciphtrs, the 
division IS tinn^ci^saiy 

2 When the quotient is required to conUiin 
only a certain number of docimali*, tike is many 
figures from the left of the divisor as the quotient 
18 confuis and di\idc as before, obseivin^ to 
cany for the figures omitted as in the steond note 
to multiplication But instead of annexiiij^ » di- 
vidend figure to the lemaimler for evciy figure ot 
tlu quutunt, omit one more in the divisor — When 
the number of figuies in the divisor is It ss thm 
the number required m theqaotient, cipfatrs must 
be added to the former Tlie woik mil be much 
contiarUd if the subtractions be made mentally, 
and the remainders onl^ set down, as lielow 

F\ Divide 250892806 by 9241035, and re- 
tain only decimals 111 the quotient, which will 
then consist of six places 

9 ^ 4*03>S)a5o8 928,06(27 1498 
660721 
13849 
4608 
912 
So 
6 

3 A vulgar fraction is reduced to an equivalent 
dei^imal b\ annexing ciphers to the numerator and 
dn iding b\ the denominatoi , and the number of 
decimals in the quotient vill be equal to that of 
the ciphciS used Ihus | ;= 75, j 875, j =a 
42857142, &c and Js 1 1 1 1 1 , &c in many eases, 
as m the lai<t two tht re is no limit to the dp ision , 
and such quoiienrs aie called cnculiting decimals , 
for the treatment of which, sec Cihculates 

4 The value of a decimal in terms of the in- 
ferior denominations, is found and intes(r<« or 
decimals reduced to equivalent decimals of lii her 
denominations, by the lulc for reduction of in- 

1 8 Also proportion in decimals lu x»erformed, 
aftf I proper reduction of the terms as in whole 
» ir ibera^ 

DuO0£CXRfAX,f 

Aic vulgar fractions, the denominators of which 
increiHft from unity in a twelve fold proportion , 
file division iiid suMivIsion of the integer bring 
into I2th s instea4 of xoth*8, as m the decimal 
sniic 

This of dtvisioti seems to have been 

ado|^ted for the purpose of finding the contints 

kirtlficer’s work, Uie dlmeniioiis of which aie 
ipci^lty taken m ftet, me lies, md quarters, parts 
sttMiler tboA these being rejected 


M E T I c. 

Kutc. Set down the two dimensions, feet under 
feet, and inches under inches —Begin the mul 
tipheation with the feet in the multiplier, and 
the inches in the multiplicand , carrj mg t for 
every 12 from each lower denomination to the 
next higher, and set the rcmAinders directly under 
the eonespondjng terms of the multiplicand 
Then multiply bv the inches in a similar manner, 
and set the result one place to the right of the 
former product, or annex the lowest denomination 


as n fraction to the next higher And the sum 
of their pi oducts, 1 being earned for every 12 m 

adding, will be the whole product required 


Ex I Multiply 4f 7in 

2 Multiply i4f 

Qin 

by 6 4 

by 4 

6 

27 6 

59 

0 

I 6i 

7 

4 f 

Ans 29 0^, 

Alla 66 

4 ^ 


Notls I The numlicrs lu the second columns 
of the above i xatnp’ev *^101 rally caUt d me Iks, are 
neither lined nor squau iikIus, but 12 li puts of 
afoot, or small reetiriglcs, i inch broid and i2 
long 1 hertfoic, to obtain squire intlies, mul- 
tipi\ them by 12 Thus, tlie aiisvvei to the last 
rvamp’e is 66 hrt, 54 square inches 

2 The inswery however, in many eximples, is 
eisicr obtunrd bj thf usual method of vulgar 
or decimal frictions Thus, in the last example, 

I4f 

and 46 ==. 4 

th( n Ml -s 66j = 66 4^ answer 

Or, 14, 9=1475 ma 4 , 6^45 

tleii 1475x45 = 66375 = 66, 4^ as above 
iNiOJPTION 

Is the raising of powers fioni any given number, 
IS a root A power is the pioduct obtained by 
muttipl} ing the root a eertim number of times by 
itsclt And the nuinbf 1 denotin hovv often the 
root is to be me reaped by lUclf is cal ed the index, 
and placed above the nuiiiber Or, a power may 
l>e defineil, the last of that number ot eonlmued 
geumetiical pioportioiials to unity, which is ex- 
pressed bj the index, the first of them being the 
number itself when the power is integial — when 
it IS fractio 111, the numbei of continued propor- 
tionals js denoted by the uumeritoi of its index, 
and Uie first of them is that loot of tlie number 
whien IS expiessed b> its denominator 
Ex Required the 4th power of 7 

7*= 7 X 7 X 7 X 7 = 2401, the answer 

Evoiition, 

Or the extraction oi loots, is the operation by 
which such a number 01 lOot is found, as heim; 
multiplied a certain nuiiibei of tiiirH by itself, 
will produce that power, and it is deuommated 
the square, cube, 4th, 5th, root, 6^9 according as 
it IS, when raised to the :jd, 4tb, 5tti, &t 
power, e(|ual to that power T bus, 2 is the square 
root of 4, because 2x2=4, and 4 is the cube 
root of 64, because 4 x 4 x 4= 64 , and so 011 
A tout miy a'so be defined by the second defi 
mtion of a power, above, by only subfiiituting first 
for lust, and tlie contrary 
Although there ts no number of which we can- 
not find any power exa< tly, yet there are many 
nnnibers of which a piecise root can never be de- 
termined But, by the help of decimals, we can 
approximate tuwai^s the root, to anf assigned de- 
gme of exactness^ 



FiS* 


ARITHMETIC 


Tho^e loots wliicb are fotmd by approximatioa 
'Only are called surd rootsj, and those which are 
periet tly accurate are termed roots 

Roots are generally denoted, as in algebra, by 
writing the cbaractei ^ before the power, with the 
index of the root against it thus, the third root 
of 70 IS expressed and the second root it is 
4/70 the index z being always omitted when the 
square or second root is desigrttd 

If the power be expressed by siicial numbers, 
with the sign + or— between them, a hue isclrawn 
from the top of the sign over all the parts of it , 
thus, the thirrl root of 28—13 13 

Roots ore somctihies designed like powers, with 
frictional indices, thus, the square root of 5 is 
1 1 

5 the third root of 19 is 19‘i, and the fourth root 

of 40—12 IS 40— 12^, or (40— i 7 ,y 

Extraction of ihl Square Root 
C onsists in linding a number, winch being mul- 
tiplied ouct bj Itself will pioducc the powoi 

Rule Dnidc the gneii number into peiiods of 
two figures lacli, b( ginning at the units place 
and proei edirig to the left hind in integers, and 
to the ri^ht in decimils— Find the greatest square 
in the iiisLpcriod on the left hand, and set its 
root on the riglit hand ot the given number, after 
the maiinei of a quotient figure m division*— 
Subtract the square thus found from the said 
period, and to the remainder 'innex the two 
figures of the next period for a dividend — Double 
the root above mentioned for a divisor , and tind 
how often it is contained in the said dividend, 
exclusive of its light hand figure, and set that 
quotient figure both in the quotient and divisor — 
Multiply the whole augmented dnisor by this 
list quotient in,ure and subtnet the prodiut 
from the said dividend, brinpng down the next 
period of the given nuinbei as bifore, for a new 
dividend — Repeat tlie same process for each pe- 
iiod, and the number thus obtained will be the 
root required 

Notes i The best way of doubling the root, 
to form the new divisors, is by adding the last 
figure to the last div isor 

2 The root >vill necessarily consist of as many 
integers and decimals as there are periods in each 
respectively And when the figures of the given 
number are all exhausted, the operation may be 
continued at pleasure by adding ciphers, two in 
each period 

Requited the square root of 5499025 
5499025(2345 the root 


464)2090 

1856 


46 * 5 )a 3425 

i 34 Z 5 


3 When the root is to be extracted to many 
pl-K es of figures, the work may be considerably 
shortened, by extracting according to the common 
method until one more than half the required 
number of figures in the root be obtained, and 
then diwding the laitiemamder by it$ correspohd- 


ing divisor, aftei tiie manner of the second note 
in division of decimals 

Fx Required the square root of 2, to nine 
places of figuus 

2(1 4142 


24 TOO 

4 96 

281 I 400 
It 281 

2824 11900 
4 11296 

28282 I 60400 
2 I 56564 

28284) 3836 (1356 

1008 
160 

19 

2 

Ans I 41421356 the root required 
As this method is generally given without any 
demon««tratioii, and the reason fur dividing is above 
may not appear evident to many, we sliall give the 
following 

Let the proposed number be denoted by N the 
root of the greatest square contained in it by r, 
and the difierence between r and the true root 
by d 

Then N =* r* -f- 2rd 4 - (P 
Or N-7*=r2rd+d», 

And, by dividing, both sides of the equation by 2r, 
2r 27 

Now as the number of figures in any square can* 
not exceed double those in its root, and the num- 
ber in d IS less than half that in r, it follows, that 
•d* 

the value of — will always be fractional, and, 

therefore, less than unity of the right hand figure 
of d Henc e it may be rejected, and the equation 
N— r» 

becomes =d, the role above 

2 r 

4 The roots of vulgar fractions may be ob* 
tamed, after lenluciiig them to their lowest terms, 
either by extracting the root of the numerator and 
denominator respectively, which is the best way 
when they are complete powers , or bj multiply- 
ing the numerator and denominator together, and 
making the root of the product the numerator to 
the denominator, or the denominatoi to the nume- 
rator of the given fraction The reason for this 
operation will appear in the second example 
Mixed numbers may cither l>e reduced to iin* 
proper fractions, or the fractional parts to de- 
cimals, and then the loot extracted as above 
Also, by means of the square rout, any root the 
index of which is some power of z may readily be 
found As the fourth root by two, and the eigbtb 
root by three extractions, Ac 
£x r What is the square root of jij, ? 

f|,=4 and answer 

X Required the «quarc root of 

/Z. /T^ 

12 V 144* ii 


1 74^960 7 . 

U 


! 6454972 the required root. 



A R I T H 


’v/i-y.! 


5+5. 

i»+S V 
6454972, the same as before 




EXTJtAClION OF TH^ COBE ROOT 
Is the method o< litiduj^ 1 number, llic eulu of 
which shall be equal to the ^iven numbei iioiu 
which It IS uhtaiiicd As the common rule for tins 
operation is so tedious and difht ult to be reon. in- 
hered, we shall only give the following appioxi- 
mating method, vvlnch is, perhaps, the simpUst, 
and the best adapted foi geneial use of the kind 
This rule was probably dciived from Dr Halley s 
ration d foimula, as it onl\ differs fiom it by 
being rather 11)01 e commodiously expressed , and 
was, we belli ve, first used b> Mr 1 unis Dodson 
Rule Find by trials the n< ait st lationil cube 
to the gnen number, and call it the assume d 
eube Ihen, as double the assumed cube addid 
to the given number, is to double the gnen numhci 
added to the assumed cube, so is the lOot of the 
assumed cube to the lequiied root, nearly <)i, 
as the first sum is to the difference of the gniii 
number and assumed cube, so is the assunud root, 
to the difference of the roots, neail} — By taking 
the cube of the loot thus found, for the assurrnd 
cube, and icpeating the operation, the rpot will be 
had to a still gicatci degice of exaetuess 
Ex Reqiliied the < ub^ root of 21035 ^ 
a f< w trials the root i« found to be between 27 
and 2S Taking, theiefoie, 27, its cube is 19683, 
ahieh is the assumed cube 7 hen, 

19683 21035 8 

2 2 


39366 42071 6 

ai035 8 19683 


As 60401 8 617546 27 276047 

the root ninrly 

A^aiti, for a socoud operation, the eub^of this 
root n> 2103 j 118645155823, and the process by 
the lattei inctliod will be 
41035 318645 &c 


4-070637290 210358 
21035 S 21035 3x8645 Ac 

Ac 63106 43729 diff 481355 276047 

the dll C0021US34 

conseq the root req h 27 604910834 
Genera I Extraction of Roots 
The following general approximating lule was 
first giien by Di Hutton, and ui\ estimated in his 
Tracts, vol 1 page 45, &c 

RltLE. Let N be the gi\en power or number, n 
the index of the power, A the assumed power, r its 
root, ft the required loot of N 

fheu, as the sum of » 4 1 times A and n— i times 
N, IS to the sum of n + i times N and w— t tim* s 
A , BO lb the assumed root r, to the required root R 
Os as half the said sum of n4 i times A and 
n— X times N, IS to the difference between the gn^ n 
and 'is'inmpd powers, so is the assumed root r, to 
the difference lietwcen the tnic and assumed roots 
which differcncef^added orsuhitracted, as the case 
requii t«, i n f*» the true r oot nearly 

Ihat A4 w--r N «4 i N4«— i A 

r R. Or, tt-hj ^A 4 n 1 ^NsAoiN r 
R w) W hero 05 denotes the general difference 
And the operation may he repeated as often as 
^ pieasej by using alvraye the last found root tor 


M E T I C 

tin. assumed root, and its nth power for the as- 
fcuuH d lion ei \ 

Tk I’o extract the 5th root of 2x035 8 
Here it appears < list the 5th root is be tween 7 3 
anil 7 4 Taking 7 3, its 5th power is 20730 7x593 
Hence then we hu\e 

N--«035 8,*:^7o,n=^i,i «~i=s 

A-s=-073o 716 

N— A=305 084 


A=?073o 716 N=*2io 35 8 
3 a 


3A=62192 148 420716 

^^^42071 6 

As 104-63 7 305084 7 3 0-13605 

7 3 


9»S2?» 

SI05S88 


10426J 7)2227 1132C 0213605 ti cliff 
IA184 7 3 - / n^d 

3758 — 

ojO 7 3 i-iOO^R t’ c loot 
5 I nit lo the 1 1 t lig 

As anothei good approximating iiilc, we shall 
add that disco\eied by Haros, and win h i** 

1 ind the neniost power to the 4,1% e i nintibtr, 
and multiplj tiro difference between t md the 
gi\« n number bj double it's root foi a d videiid — 
And fo) a dll ibor, multiply tin nearest powc 1 by 
double the index of its root, and ndd to oi tikt 
fiom tlropioduct, is the powti is too little 01 too 
ereat, the above difltrcnct multiplied by om Uss 
than the index I hen th( root of the ni nest 
power iticicascd or diminislud, s tin < isi m 15 
icquire, by the cjuoti nt obtai rod by the division, 
will be the true root ir irl^ 

N B Tu o oporatioiis are gene r illv lu e< ss n y 
in order to have the answer tiuc to 6 01 7 li^iiies 
and the lesult of the fiist must always be used as 
the root in the second 


Ihc dgcbtaic expression of the rule is 

^o"*li:6=adb— : — 7, and which, when 

zma^» dz (w— 1)6 
2 and w=3, become 

'\/ u 3;43 6 — , and 
4(1^ : 

Sa3dzh 

Ex I Required the 6 th root of 2 
Here the nearest powo btin^ i, and the dif- 
fi rente betwcei it and the srn 11 nurnbei z also, 
we na\c, tor the fiist ^ppro\lmatl m, 

24-i-|~i 


1+ 


--X 12 ncaily 


2 4-6 -|-i-|-( 6— I’l I 
Then 2 — i 12'' a* 2 — i 9781227 *= 0261773 the 
second difference , th< r^foic , 

j 2+1 12+ 0261 773 

' (2+6+i‘9738227)+(6- 1) + 0261773 

I2+--^^~|^«:I 12+002462=1 122462 
•23816/589 ‘ 

Answer 

2 What !<* the cube root of 12 > 

The nearest t ube is 8, the root of which is 2, 
and 12—8 = 4, the difference , hence 

Then, 12— 228255:12— ii 852352= 147648^ 



ARITHMETIC. 


hence, i *8+ = a a8 + 

^<3 i- II 85 »:>ja)+ 147648 ^ 

1 ?66j 74 ^ g _ ^ 2894285, tht ans 

^^<4704 ^ ^ ^ 

n^Aily 

I El Lowsmi 

Kd p ilicuHi bi mcli ot ciiK ct propori/oo, anti i^s 
t'lKily It id ii>r (liMciiiij. iH\ sum 01 C}u lutd v into 
ii> issif,,iud iiiimlK 1 ol puts, m a given piopm- 
lion lu i u li nthit It is usual)> distin^uishHl 
ifitu s iil,K iiid double lellovvsnip, the foinier 
vvhtii tin puts die each pioDortioiial to one 
uiimbii onl\ , uitj fit laUt i wnon thej arc pro 
Ifortioii li to uitiit th ill one number 

Sj NC LV I LI 1 OWSIMP 

Rui L Afc tlu hurn oi the iiumber<^ i^hich de- 
note tlu pioTtiitioii ol the shares is to the sum 
oi q until V ti bf divided, so is cith proportional 
11 nil Jilt I to Is < ouespondin^ p lit 

Pkooj I hi um of the ^tvcril pirts viill be 
cqiiutotlu nuinbci di\ idcd, will tj the u oil isii^ht 
1\ 1 !ut„t ptrsoiis A, 13 C ti sighted a ship 
vilh *^40 tnii of unit of which, A luadtd iro 
inn 1 97 uni C Ihi 11 t in istoimtln stamtn 
ncU oblij,t<i f> th ov ovuboiil ^5 tuns, how 
much nnisl t h li pt r on susliin of the loss 

H rt no I y7=^ O'’ tni s, loadtd bv A amlB 
Ihtiii , to '-207— 1 ,3 tuns l<>id<dh\C 
T'c itc IS 340 85 no 

Ol i 4 1 no a75tuns - \ bluss, 

n d as 41 97 -4 Jluns s loss, 

a'soas 4 I 133 -3^ I tuns- C s Joss 

Sum 85 tun , the proof 


DouBir FmowsHii* 

In piiinipaliV fonccinttl in tht at'iustmcnt of c '* 
fits vvhtn both tlu t lusc and the tiint ot its 
opcrilionatt to 1 1 toiisidcicd *iswhcntlu stocks 
<1 putners arc the sinu buttniplojtd for dit 
fiitnt times or different and employed fui the 
siiiie time, or when both stock and tnm aie 
clifFi re nl 

Koi ^ Multiply each cause bv the t me of its 
cmcritioii, and say, is the sum of tin sc products 
1 to the whole <11( t, so is c at Ji partieuf ir pto- 
tivu I, to its pr 4» ntioiial jiart ot the cflcc t 
1 riooir As III sin-.le I’lllow hip 
1 \ H with a i i,)itd of icx}0/, began trade tlie 
fist ot Japuary, uid raeeliug with sine ess m 
Inisiius took Ml I as a partner, with a < ipit il 
t i500f, on the first of Match fullowmtr Thiee 
I ninth ifter th it they admit K as a thud pirtner, 
\ no bioughl into stock 2800/ After trading to- 
I tliei till the end of the ye ir they And there has 
I cfj gamed 1776/ 10? how must this be divided 
among the partners ? 

C looo-^ 12-10000 II’s sto<k and time 
Iirst < 1 500-4-10= 15000 Ps ditto 

^2800-4-7=19600 Ks ditto 

4 ( 600 sum 
£ s d 

Tliti), £ i Ci.o 457 9 4 /!l. ll’ipt 

as 466 1776 10 -^Kjo 5'»i j6 8 1 s. do 

( 196 747 3 i!!. K’bdo 

Pioof £ zyj 6 10 o 


Intt uest 

Of money is the piemium paid for the use of a 
yiin, iml is b> law lu tlus country liiuitcd to five 
pel eml auii. 


The mteiest of 100/ for a year is called 
rate per cent 1 he sum lent, the principal, anci 
the piincipal and mteiest added together, the 
amount. 

Interest is of two kinds, simple and com-« 
pound 

SiMPi fi Ini BREST 

Is the premium paid for the use of the Inst pnu- 
cipal only foi the whole time, and j , tlu ic fori, 
diiectiy proporliotiai to tins priiiciptl and the 
time of Its eoiitiiiuani c Hence this 

Roll Multiply thi principal by the rite and 
time sucLt ssively, iiid divide bv 100, 01 cut oil 
two figures horn the light hind of tht pounces 
which with the iowet denonini itions, ledueeal to 
shillings and pence, will be the answei 

E\ Whit IS the interest of 945 f lOs for 9 
years, at 5 p^ r cent pel aim 
£ ^ 

i!lLifi-£il? = 425,47 io=42>7 95 6 rl ans 


Note 1 When there aie cniain paits of 
veil in the tune a cpiiitiis 01 riionths or days, 
they maybe woikcil loi tirbii by taking the alir|iiQt 
01 like paits of the intcrcsLol a }♦ ir, 01 b^ 
lulf ot-three in the usual wav 

E\ Whilis the Mitiicstof 200*’^unfas f 4 
ycdis 7 inonthsaiul 25d s it4fpciei.at peranu * 
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The rules for simple interest serve also for 

e ale ulation 

of insiu-anct, the purchasing of 


vtoeks, or any thing ♦hat is rated it so much per 
cent 

CoMrou^D Intfrest, 


Ol juiciest upon uiteie t is, as the lattei de- 
Bigiidtion expresses when the interest, instead of 
being paid, is added to tlu principal, and becomes 
part of an mere ised 1 apical This is not allowed 
by law, though it can be practised without 111- 
finiging an\ stitutc by renewing the bond or 
mstiument ami eonipnsmg the whole in it, 01 by 
Undiiig the infeiest cpaiatfly It is, howevei, 
c us oniarj to illow e ompound interest in pun b o- 
iiiu iniiuitics, pensions 01 leases in reversion A-e 
Ruirs 1 tmd the amount of the given pun- 
eipai, loi the tmiv of the first payment, by siuipiC 
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fnterest, and consider it as a new principal for 
the second pay mentf amount of which calculate 
as before And so on, through all the pa5 mcnts 
to the last, aHays using the last amount as a new 
pnncipal for the next payment 

2 Find the amount of i pound for the time of 
the first payment, and inTohe it to the power 
iwhose index i^ denoted by the numbei of payments 
‘i‘hen that power multiplied by the given print i- 
pal, will produce the whole amount Fioni which 
the principal being 8abtracted,lea'i esthe compound 
Intel est 

Note When the rate per cent is an aliquot 
part of icx>, take the same part of the principal 
for the interest, as m the fiist methofl below 
£\ Required tl>e amount of 720! for 4 years, 
at 5 per cent per annum 

Here 5 is the 2dth of 100, and the interest of il 
for a yeai is ^ or 05, and its amount 1 05 
Tlierefore, 

By the ist Rule 

£ , d 

10)720 o o 1st gear’s principal 
36 o O ist year’s interest 

$10)756 o 2d year’s principal 

57 16 id year s interest 

20)793 16 o 3d 5 ear’s principal 
39 <3 9 i 3d y ear’s interest 

20)^33 9 9^ 4th year s principal 
41 13 5I 4th year’s interest 

£ ^75 3 3i whole amount 
— or answer required 

By the 2d Rule 
X 05 amount of il 
lOS 

I 1025 id power of it 
I 1015 di to 

X 21550615 4th power of it 

^ 7^0 

«75 1645 
10 

s 31900 
12 

d 34^ 

Position 

I4 a nXHthod of resolving certain questions, which 
do not foU under the direct lules , and consists in 
attaining the true answer fiom the assumption of 
false DUlkibetg. It is of two kinds, single and 
double 

Single Position 

Ifaa idace when the results are proportional to 
their suppositions, and therefore only one sup* 
posidon is necessary, 

RuLfi Assume any number for that required, 
and perform the ogerafcions described in the ques- 
tion With It Ttien say, as the result obtained, is 
to the notphei assumed, so is the result in the 
qiuntioii, to Uifi answer 
Sit- A person, alter spending 4 and d 
mamt hu yet remaining 60^ ffhat had he at 
toti 


M E T I C. 

Suppose he bad at first 12O/ Proof 
Now 4 df 120 IS 40 i of 144 IS 4S 

I of It IS 30 I of 144 is 36 

their sum is 70 their sum 84 

which taken fiom 120 taken from 144 

leaves 50 leai es 60 as 

per questioiu 

Then, 50 iio 60 244, the answer 
Double Position 

Is a method of answeiing questions similar to 
♦ho^rfi in single position but which h'lve not theirre- 
Bultb piOportionul to the ir positions It is pei form- 
ed b\ means oftvio suppositions of filsc numbers 
Rule Assume two numbers and find two re- 
sults fiom them, as in single position Then take 
the difTcrence between each result and that men- 
tioned ill the question, calling them tlic eriors, 
and obseiviug whether they are too grt it or too 
little Multiply each error by the contrary sup- 
position, and diside the difference of the piodiietb 
by the difference of the errors when they ai e f ithf r 
both too great or too little, hut divide the sum of 
the products by that of the errors when ime of 
them lb too great and the other too little, for the 
anbwci 

Or multiply the difference of the assumed num- 
bers by the least error, and divide the product by 
the sum or difference of the errors as above 
Then the assumed number belonging to the 
error multiplied by, being increased or diminished 
by the quotient, as it was too little or too gicat* 
will be the number required 

Ex X What number is that which being 
multiplied by 6, the product increased by 18, and 
the sum divided by 9 the quotient shall be 2o 
By the first method 

Suppose the two numbers x8 and 30 Then, 
First Position Second Position Proof 


18 Suppose 30 27 

6 mnlt 6 6 

108 180 162 

18 add 18 18 

9) 126 9)198 9)180 

14 results 22 

20 true res 20 

+ 6 errors unlike 


2d pos 30 mult 18 ist pot, 

Er- J2 i«o 36 

rors { 6 36 

sum 8)216 sum of products 
27 answer sought 

2 What number is that which added to its 
square makes the sum 12 > 

By the second method 

The errors, found as in the above example, are 
tS aud 8, both too great, the two suppositions 
being 5 and 4, 

Then, » “ww** 

N B Fhr the other rules usually included itt 
more comprehensive treatises on anthmetic, and 
not found lA tluSj see their rcspec^ve ttleit 
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ARITHMETICAL, something relating to 
or after the n^anner of arithmetic ^ 
Arithmeiical complement, of a 
loganthai, is what the logarithm wants of 
10 00000 &c , and the easKbt way to find it i^*, 
^ginning at the left hand, to subtract every 
figure from 0, and the last from 10 So, 
thv arithmetical complement of 8 2501396 is 
1 7498604 — It IS (oininonly used in trigo- 
nometrical calculations, when the first term of 
a proportion is not radius, in that case, adding 
all together, the logarithms of the 3d, 2d, ana 
aiitlimehcal complement of the Ist term 

\l<l 1 HMBTICAL MtAN, OF MEDIUM, IS 
the midcllc term of three (juanlities in anth- 
metical progression , and is always equal to 
half the sum of the extremes 

Aki j iiMLi ICAL PROC K ESSiON, IS a®erics 
of tin ee or more quin titles that hue ill the 
Same eoininon difference as3, 5, 7, Ac which 
haic the common dificrcncc 2, and a, a + c? 
a + Jdf &t which have all the same dif 
feri^nce d 

In in authnicticil progression, the chief 
jiropcrtics ire these Ist, Ihc sum of any two 
terms, is equal to the sum of e\ery other two 
tint arc laKen at equal distances from the two 
former, and equal to double the middle term 
when there is one cquilly distant between 
those two 80 , in the senes 0, V, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, 
tSie 0 -t- 0 = 1 -f *> = 2 •+• 4 — twice i 01 6 — 
2 <l, J he sum of ill the term of any anthme- 
H( I jirogression, is cqu il to the si m of is many 
terms of which tich is the irithmeticil raem 
hetweni the extreiiies, oi equal to half the 
sum of the exlrenies multinhed by the number 
of ti rnis so, the ^lun of tnesc ton terms 0, 1 , 

a, 3, 4 , ■>, 6, 7 , 8. 9, IS X 10, or 9 X 3, 

w Inch is 45 and the reason of this will ippcar 
by inverting the terms, octting them under the 
former terms, and adding each two together, 
which will make double the same scries , 

thus 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, Q, 
imerted () 8 7 6 5 4 3 2, I, 0, 
smns'eJTQ, 9» Q 9» 9, 9^ 9, 9 
where the double senes being the s ime number 
of ()s, or sum of tht extremes, the single senes 
must be the half of that sum — 3d, 1 he last, 
or iny term, of such a senes, is equal to the 
fust term, with the product added of the com- 
mon cliflerciiec midtiplicxl by 1 less than the 
inimlKr of terms, when the senes ascends or 
incK ises 5 or the s ime product subtracted when 
the senes de cends or decreases so, of the senes 
J , 2, 3, 4, Ac whose common difference is 1, 
the 50th term is 1 + (I X 4Q), or 1 +4g, that 
IS 50 , and of the series 50, 49, 48, &c the 
50th term is 50 — 1 X 49, or 50 — 49, which 
IS 1 Also, if a denote the least term, 
z the greatest term, 
d the common diflertnce, 
n the number of the terms, 
and s the sum of them all , 
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then the principal properties are expressed by 
these equations, viz, 

n — l, 

J tf **1“ g "fw 
t = z — jd n — f n, 
n — 1 

Mo^eo^er, whenr the first term a, is 0 ot no* 
thing, the theorems become z^d n— 1 
and II = 

Sec Hutton s and Keith s Arithmetic 
Akithmetical proportion, is when 
the difference between two terms, is equal to 
the difierence between other two terms So, 
the four terms, 2, 4, 10 12, are in arithmeti- 
cal proportion, becaiiee the diilcrence between 
2 and 4, which is 2, is equal to the difference 
between 10 and 12 

Ariihmetical ratio, is the same as 
tlie difference of two succeeding terms, in an 
arithmetical series 

Arithmetical scalps, a name gi\en 
byM deBiifFon, inlhe Mem Aead tor 1741, 
to different progressions of numbers, aecording 
to which arithmetical computations might be 
midt It may pretty safely be asserted that 
Iheeoinmon decuple scale is a good convenient 
medium, the numbci's expressed being tolerably 
short and compendious, and no sin^e charae- 
<er representing too large a number Still, 
however, it must be observed that the duode- 
cimd scale has many ad\antnges, and some 
ire of opinion that it is the best of all scales 
whieh ha\e been yet propo'^ed bee Hutton s 
Ozanam, \ol 1 p 5, Ac and Scale 
ARIl HME'TlCALLY ad (from or?/ A- 
mettcal ) In an arithmetical manner 

ARl iTlMEri'CIAN s (from a$ithme-- 
ttek ) A master of the art of numbers {Addis ) 
AlliriUM, in ancient geography, a town 
of Spam, in Lusitania, situated upon the 
Fagius, north-eistof Alibipo 
A HI Us, founder of the sect called Allans, 
was born in Libya, early in the 4th century 
lie became popular at Alexandria, and was 
orthodox till his ambiuous views were crossed 
with respect tp church preferment, when he 
broached his opinion against the divinity of the 
W ord this occasioned such disputes, that the 
emperor called a council at Nice, in 325, to 
put an end to them lii this council the opi-» 
nion of Anus was condemned, and the cele- 
biated confession of faith known by the liame 
of the Nicene Creed was drawn up Anus 
was then banished, but was recalled two yeatrs 
after be\cral disputes took place between 
Anus and Athanasius he at length, however, 
triumphed over his powerful antm>ni8t, and 
was readmitted into the church He was then 
conducted in triuipph by his followers to the 
great church, but on the way, being pressed by 
a natural necessity, he retired to a house of 
convenience, where he died, in 336 

31 A 
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m the %nptttr^ Itrginpie*, a kind of 
t Sf, If i^mdL by thccouim ind of God lurns&lf, 
for (>iescrvutg Noih and im £<kniiiy» togiihcr 
w uh tj>€ stveral sj)ecics of animals, from the 
u!)Ki»i 3 fil dtluge rhc ancients inform ns, 
tbu the £g)ptiaiis used harks made of bid- 
rushes on the Ndt, aincT that these barks were 
of an oblong square figure, and so light as to 
Y>e earned % a smgie man 1 here is great 
1^^3011 to think that Noah s ark was made in 
tht form of the^ Egyptian boats, but of an 
iiibnikly lai^cr sue 

i here are several difTiculties projxised intJi 
relauon to Noah s ark One jucstion is, how 
long tiitoe Noah was emidoyecT in building it> 
Interpreters generilly biheve, that Ik waa an 
liMudred ind twenty years, but some allow 
him only 5SJ years, some no more than seven 
or eight, and othus still much less fhe M i- 
homedans he had but two years allowed 
him for this work Another question is, 
vvh It kind of wood is nieint by gopher wood ? 
Some think cedar, or box, others cypress, the 
pi 1 '^, fir tree, and the turpentine tree Vi Uetier 
'I'ct^.rs the oninion of those who hold the irk 
niide of cedar his reasons arc, the incornipli- 
bdit) of that wood, the greit plenty tin reof in 
A«ui, whence Herodotus ind Iheophristus 
U late that the kings of Kg> pt inrl Syri i built 
t\h< Jc fleets of It HI lieu of cit d, and the com- 
mon tradition throughout the List imports 
that the ark is picsened entire to this diy on 
mo int Ararat 

1 he dimensions of the ark, as delivered by 
Mows, ire three hundred cubits in length, 
(iftj in hre'idth, ind thirty in hught, which, 
rf mpaitid with the great number of things it 
w is U) contiin, seem to many to have been tuo 
1 uy And hence in argument Iws bte i 
driwn s^Atust the authority of the relation 
Cclsus Ibng ago laughed at it, calling it xif«?ov 
arxoitoloy, t/ie almrd ail This difhcultv is 
Rol\td b\ HiUeoand Kirrher, who, supposuag 
the t ommOJi cubit of a foot and a hill, prove 
gcomch icaliv, tl at the ark was abundantly 
sufikcient for all the aniin ils supposed to be 
loH^l thtrein The capacity of the ark will 
be doubled, if we admit, with Cumbcrl ui *, 
that the Jewish cubit was 21 888 mclies 
— ^lelluis computes the ark to hd\< been 'ihove 
half an acre in area Ctmeus, and others, 
have alao calculated Xhe capacity of c ark 
!Dr Aj^uti^not computes it to ha\ e he'»n 8 1 002 
tims «4^lSspteir Lamy says, that it was an bun- 
dml ani fen feet longer than the church of St 
Parfo, and sixty-fowr fe^t nirrower, 
to wmeh his, Lngush uanslator adds, that it 
jiirnit Hipre been longer than St Paul’s diurcli 
iti from west to east, broader than 

that dWch 1 $ high m the inside, and about 
feet m boSjAtiisf our moasore 
The tlimgs conlSued in ^he were, he- 
fid<;ie<ght|kciiiomOf lNoahVf£ilx^% one pair 
of libeled autmafe^ and seven 
evenly species of «fel» aitfepaW 'v^lth 
> ferr fibem al), during the year 

at view» aHmost inr 


haitc but if wc CO a cab ulus# ihc lusifH- 
ber of ^pccRs ot iiiimaH will be found much 
smalUr than is generally imagined^ out oi 
which, in this case, are to be excepted such 
atnmais as can live ui the water , and bishop 
Wdkins imagines, that only seventy -two of the 
quadruped kind iieerlcda place m the irk 
Itappearb tu have been divided into three 
stones , and it is agreed on, as most prob ibit, 
diat the lowest story wis dcstimd for the 
beasts, the middle tor the fiiod, nnd th< uppt r 
for the birds, with Noah and hit tamily , t jr h 
story being subdivided into diflennt qwrl- 
menth, stalls, &.c Though Josephu , Tliilo, 
and other coinmentators, add a kind ot fourth 
story, under xJl the icst, being, as it wire, the 
hold of the \essc 1, to contain thebdhst 'ind 
receive the filth and fajces of so many am in iK 
Drcxchas nukes three hnudr d apaitmuits, 
fithcrboini ur,tlireehnndrcd*»*s(l thirty ihice, 
the anonvmcts 'lulhor of the Out^nons on 
Genesis, f>nr hundred, BliIpo, ULniponniib, 
An IS AI jntunis, Wilkms, Larny, and others, 
SI pposc as many pirtiUons as there were dif- 
ferent sorts of animals — Pcfletier only inikts 
sev lUy-two, viz thirty six for the bird**, ind 
•isinuiy for the beast his rtason is, thurf 
wesiipjxise a grener number, as three hundred 
and thirty three, or four hundred t ich of the 
eight persons m the ark must havt lud lhut>- 
seven, forty-one, or fifty stalls to ituiidand 
cleanse daily, which he thinks imjmssiblc 
But there is not much in this , to diminish the 
number of stills, without a diminution of the 
inimals, is vain, it being, ijerlu^w, more chf 
ficult to take care of iliree hundred aninnlb m 
seventy -two Stalls, than m three hu idccd 
Buteo computes, that ill the animils con- 
tained in the ark could not be equal to h\c 
hundred horses , he. even reduces me whole to 
the dimensions of fifty-six pair of oxen bather 
Lamy enLirges it to sixty tour pair, or an hun- 
dred and ivvcnty-cight oxen , so tliat supposing 
one ox equal to two horses, if the irk had 
room for two hundred anil fifty six boi'^ts, 
there must havt been room for all the animals 
And tlye same author dimonstrates, thit one 
floo; of It w ould suffice for hvc hundted horses, 
allowing lime snirart flet tp air horsi 

As to the food in the secondf story, it is ob- 
served by Buteo from Columella, tint thirty or 
forty poemds of hay ordmufdv snfficvs an ox for 
a da\ , and that a solid onbit uf hav, is usually 
pressed down in our bhy-nck**, weighs about 
forty pounds, so that a square cubit of hay 
IS more than enough for one ox one day—* 
Now it appears that the second story contained 
160*000 sedtd cubi^, which, divided between 
two hundred and six oxen, will iflord each 
more hay by two tlnrds than he can cat m a 
year 

Bishop Wilkins computes all the ramn ormis 
animals eooivalont, as to the bulk of their 
bodies, ana their fo^, to twentv-scvpn wolves 
and all the rest to two hundred ^nd <-ighty 
beeves Bor the former he allows tlic suste- 
nance of 1326 sheep, and for the latter 100,500 
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'‘libhs of hay dll which will be easily coti 
tamed m the two fitat blones, anti much room 
to gpiirt — ^As to the third story, uobo Iv doubts 
of Its bem^» bofficteiit for the fowls, with Noah, 
•51^ sons md dnighters 

t/pon iltc whole, the learned bish'^ip remarks, 
lut of the >vvo. It ajiptirs inuch non- dif- 
Tici It to i&sifii 4 number *10(1 bulkot mctssiry 
"hmgs to Hiiswer the eapititv of tiu arl , thin 
to linfUuliitiuU room for ilic scitnl species 
'^*f iriiirni^ already known to liau hecn there 
- -i hj> hv. dUribhtes to the imp rfc< t on of our 
hsis of animals, epeciallv tho'-cof tht uuknowu 
parts of the earth , adding thil tfu most tx 
pert matheinaticnn, at tin di\, could not 
as''igii the proportions of i \ f •>scl bttt r accojii- 
nooiud to the purpose, thin 1 he i 
ijid hciicc fi inli V conclud'’s, t i M ip 

cii\ ot the ark, wliicl hdd bn »Mr v ib 

icction agiiiist bcnpuirt, ought 10 
a conhri lation of its dniiK n loiit 
in tho'cruh rages ncn, bem^ It ' 
arts ind phdoboph^ vxtrcrnoi o!i 
vulg I prejudices thin nov , so lit ' 
bica \i huiiuii invention, it world In 
contrued df cording to those v\ ikl ippu ! n > 
which an c fiom Wconfused md 1 Uw 

of things , as inu'^h too big, a^ it has been re 
presented too little * 

Ark op thf covpv>xM, in scnpiurc, 
denotes a kind of chest, when in, by Gods 
com maud, bxod xxv U) wire kept tb< two 
t iblcs of stone, whereon God had engraven the 
ten comm indmeiils, given to Closes on the 
niouni,and held in high ventrUion among the 
Hebrews It contained likewise die golden 
pot ill It had manna and Aarons lod, and the 
tables of iht covenant Heb ix 4 1 he ark 

w IS deposited in the holiest jdace of the taber- 
nacle It was taken by the Philistines, and 
detained 20, some say 40 yews, at Kirjalh- 
jtarun, but the jicopie being afflicted with 
tmerods on iccouiit of it, returned it with 
divers presents, and it was after w irds placed 
in the temple 

AUKbL, a district of the united piovinccs, 
in the low countries, belonging particularly to 
that of Holland , comprehending the town and 
seigniories of Aspena, of Hcuchdiiani, and 
some vill igcs ind otherwise called the country 
of Gorknni 

AHKImi town of European Turkey, situ- 
ated in 41 isriia, at the mouth of them er Basn^ 

ARKllbS, m ancient geography, the de- 
<iceiidants of C aiiaan, who mhabitecf the town 
of Arka or Area 

ARKI-.OW, a seaport- tpwn of WicklovF, 
m Ireland Lat 52 42 N, Lon 6 5W 
ARKWRIGHT (Sir Richard), an English 
manufdctni e 1*, was originally a barber at W irks- 
worth, in Derbyshire, which situation he quit- 
ted about 1767, and went about the country 
buwng hair At Warrington he got acquaint- 
ed with one Kay, a clockinaker, and projected 
with him a machine for spinning cotton, in 
perfecting of v- Inch, they were assisted by Mr 
Atherton of Jliiverpool Mr Arkwright after- 

wards went into partnership with Mr Smattey 
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of Preston, but not succeeding there, thej weti^ 
to Nottingham, and erected a cotton mill, 
which was worked by horses By tins time 
Mr Arl> wnght had taken put a patent for h 9 
machine, which, however, was set a|id*^ in 
1785, in the tourt of King’s Bench after- 

wards erected workt at Cruiiiford, in Derby- 
shire, and acquired a fortune of near ‘fiali a 
million blerlnig He was knighted on pre- 
senting an address to his a ajesty, m 17^b, as 
high sherifl >f ibe countv of Derby, and^died 
at Ills seat, August 3 171)2 

ARLAN 1 , d town of France, in the de- 
partment of Pii de Dome, and chief place of 
i emton m the efibtriet of Ambert, three leagues 
south of Vmbtrt 

\RLE, a nver of Denmirk, which runa 
into the north e i, four miles south of Bredstede 
ANLiyLJN Set Harlequin 
* HI 1 S, m ancient town of France, m the 
4 1 rtiT cut of the Mouths of the Rlione l4al 

N Lon i- U 1 

N ('tapiri, eojim, Saxon ) 1 The 
« h V Sun rtitJi from the shoulder to the 
I ni \,J^itfdcn) J riu large bough of i tree 
^Suimy) ) \n inlet of water from the sea 
t WoffU) 

A I ■*! IS used figuratively for power 
J he ul ir arm m ilic lay or temporal authority 
of a secul r ,u<lge, to which recourse is had for 
tbv exicutioii of the sentences passed by ec- 
eUsi I tu al judges 1 he l hurch sheds no bVood 
n the ludgts of inquisition, after they have 
iind iVic person guilty, surrendtr him to the 
srcuhr arm The council of Antioch, held 
in 341, decrees thit reeourbc be hid to the 
secular ai in to repress those w ho refuse obedi- 
ence to the church for secular arm, they here 
use exterior power 

Arm, in respect of the magnet A load- 
stone IS sa d to oe armed, wlieri it is capped, 
eased, or '^et in iron or steel, in older to make 
it take up the greater weight, and iKo to distm- 
guisli reithly its poles bee Mac n h t is m 

Arm, in the manage A horse is said to arm 
hiiiibcH when he presses down Ins head, and 
bends hib neck bO as to rest the branches of the 
bridle cm his brisket, in order to resibt tlie efforts 
of the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth A 
horse is said to arm himself with the lips, when 
he covers his bars with them, and thereby 
deadens the pressure of the bit , this is Com- 
mon to thick bppccl horses, and may be pre- 
vented b) having a bit-mouth, moae ^itha 
cannon or scan b-mouth, broader near tlie ban- 
quets than at Mve place ot Us pressure, or rest 
on the burs For arming against the bit, the 
remedy is to have a wooilen ball made, and 
covered with velvet, or other soft matter to put 
on his chaul, which will so press himb^woem 
the law-bones, as to prevent his bringing 
head so near his chest 4 

Arm OF A HORSE Seis Fore THiOB 
Arm's ekd A due distance A j^lrasa 
taken from boxing {Stdttfy) * ^ 

To Arm v a {arrno, Lat ) 1 ^ (umiidi 
with armour of defence, or w^podi offence 
{Pope) 2 To plate with any thing that may 

2 



J A R ^ ARM 

o Tofuinnh to horhs, ftfet, hcuk, tilo i , or ire of i 

ta «p 0Katiuti) I o pro\ ide igxiinst ( Sp ) dilk crtt colour from tin rest — He bear;»a coek, 
jfbjfaw V rt lo UKe arms^ to be htttd or a falcon, armed, or, See 

Armed chair s An Ubow chair 

ABIvIA l>Alib, in ancient charters, to Armed ship, a vesbcl occasiotid|l\ taken 
«E^ke‘kkmght oi to give arms ^ We find aUo, into the service of the government in time of 
Aftna inuttirt, to change arms, in token of war, and employed to guard some particulir 
fjieiwftinp ^ima re versdta, inverted arms, Ac coast, or attend on a flea She is thtulore 
A^Ma in geography, a small province of irmed and equipped in ail respect lilcsshipof 
Souti America with a town and river of the wir, and cofiunandcd by an officer of the mvy 
ftin i name 1 he soil is so fertile, that i** pro- ARMEN A, in botany, a name given by 
ducts 11 ! i/c twice a^car Pliny to a kind of wild aspingus 

ARMADA, a Spsnish term signifying *i ARMtNlA, alirgcconnlryof Asn, bound 
> fleet of men o^-v^Jr rii« armada which at- edon theW by the river Euphritts on the S 
ti mpled to mv \dc 1 ngl*md in the limo of queen by Di irbckr, C unhstan, and Adirbqan on t t 
] lizibc b, IS 1 iiuous in history, it was partly E by Shirvan, md on the N by (jt jtm’ 
Scaiterefl b) ib wind, and partly snlKlucd by Ihis country was onto governed by its Oivu 
tht Lngbsh flpt t, Tiily^Oth, l^>8rt On whit Ii king , but the T.urks and Pcrsims it jncsait 
occisMjii a niedil w is i.tnirk with this motto, j osst s it between tliem 
AfflavitDtus, ei eb-» ipnntnr ARMENIANS, in fespert of religion, a 

AKMADII I I 1 Spanish America, de- division amon^ the ei'-tcru ( liri hans , tliu 
note* a squadron tj{ ix or Cight mai-oi-wir, called from Armemi, the couiury antieiuiy 
each furni hed w iih fumi twenty-four to fifty inh ibited by tlieiii 

]>ieces of c ninoii lice the king maintains. Some ha tic supposed, lint chnslmuly was 
to pr«\e It Ion f< it s fiom trading with the e tahlished in Armenia by the ipostle Si Hir- 
Spanurds, iiul tht ^iihins Pht vessels of lliolomew, but this is certain, that in tin ht- 
^ this uiinaihM i In i hu n much talked of un- ginning of tlic fourth centiAV, the Armciiiaii 
flci the mnu of '^inul i tostas thiistians were in a vtry flonrishin:!. tsti 

ARMADILLO In uatur^L hi tory See Ihc Arnuni inchurch, inthe 5i\U(ntli ctn- 
Da ypus^ tnry wis goveincd by three pitmrihs the 

ARMAGM)DO\, i place spoken ofitithc chief of whom resided in a moinsiery st I ch- 
Revelatioi s x\i i( which literally iQiuhes niia/ui Pheic were othc- l)ishop<? iinong 
1 he mountain of ''f eddon or Megedifo, a city them who assumed the title of pairnrth'? 
situated in be. gr». it j I un it the foot of mount vviihout prerogative annexed to u, though, 
^^^Caruul wlun I ny Josnh received hw mortal by auilionl) de lived fiom the c |)Uriarch 
^ \youiul Hi the bn tie against Nccho king of they were allowed to consee rut hi lioj>s, and 

every third year to make and disinhutc the 
AilM VGH 1 county of the province of lioly chrism, or omtmuit, which istheprivi- 

XJlisttr, in the north of Ireland, hiving its lc» of the patiiarchs alone 

piincipal town of the same mine Armagh is jLhe Armenians, since the conqiiC'^t of their 

the sec of an archbishop who is primate of ail country by Scha Abbas, ki ig of Persia, have 
lieland Lat ^4 J? N Di i 0 34 \V had no Axed pi ice of habitation, butarcdi*?- 

AllMAGN i I Me prov nice of Guicnne pcr<»ed in divers parts of Persia, luikey, and 
in Irafiio now f lumrg i part of the depart- 1 artary, and even some parts of Euiope, pu- 
ment of Gi rs ticulirly Pnhnd — 1. heir chief employment is 

ARMAMAR asmaM tov^n of Portugal, m merchanehze, in which they excel — ilicrai- 
liie pnn Mice of Ijtiri, amid tra t of L imago, diml de Richelieu, we are told, had i design 

containing two pa* ‘jlies and ibout 1300 inha- to riiake an establishment of them in hnnci, 

for promoting the commerce of tb M count ly 
ARMAMliXI, in antiquitv Scvthiincha- And the chancellor Stgnier granted them a 
]*iota varioiisK adtwned, earned m processions printing-house it Marseilles 
A'HMAMI s {armamentutu , XjOit ) \ The religion of the Armenun® is tb{( hrisuin 
lt»fcecmitppc<lfor vvai ^ of the Eutychian ‘cct that is thev own but 

AR^IAMENI’AHY s {armamentarium, one nature m Jesus Christ, lud when they 
I at I An armoury, an arson d speak of the hyjiostatical union, th t he i*- per- 

* '^RMAILIRA, {aimatura, harness) In le^t God and perfect man withoi t imxiurt 
Votomy, the amnios or internal membrane They hue i high esteem foi a hoc k tiiCy cjII 
that sunpoutiib the fetus the i>it k Gospel, which treats of the infamy 

ARMA'1’(;RE, AkjSJATURA, in a genenl e>f Jesus, and « lys that the Virgin \luv b mg 
senst, \* the "dtne wiihwhit we otherwise talil pregnant, her <ir»ter Salome \ecused her t)i hjv- 
aimiui^r ts m<|tre particul rlvused ing prostituted herself, to which the \irj.iii 

m tile aiw lent nulftaty art, fiyir a kind of cxer- aiisw cred, that she needed oul) to hv h<r h iiul 
|«stu>y*SHsd with i/iwsttewaisEimas, as darts, on her belly, and shcv\oil(l knowhow be 
arrow s atid tin like Jn ihiA sense, c imc to be w ith child riiis Salome, jccon’ n 
^ Mtwtura sUmt conttaclisti im 1 bed from pa- dnl, and hre came out of In r h d , wlmfi 
hf mg ihe cx{ rcise of the heavy- consumed the half of her ann, uponwhuk 
***^2»kJ *' Wit armed she acknowledged her f j ilt uul dr{«vv it bark 

ARiVilH) In betaMiy, rt used in respect of aMoi winch it w is healed bv putting it to the 
aild 4»trd* of pey, wluu iheir tetlli, Simephtr 
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The Armenian cler^ consist of patriarchs, 
ATchbishojis, doctors, seci^ar priests, and monks 
The seciiUr prie«its arc not allowed lo marry a 
second time, and therefore they take care to 
choose young healthy wives they mamtaiu 
themsclics and families by following some oc- 
cupation, insomuch, that they have hardly 
time to perform their ecclesiastical functions 
they he in the clnircnes on the vigils of those 
d ivs lluy are obliged to ofhciUt 

Uhe Ar nf nans base sevin sicraroenta. , 
bij/U in conliiiii Uinn, penance, thi cucluiist, 
tj tuuu unction, orders, and luitnmony In 
•I Apti^m, the cliild IS pUingtd three turns into 
the water and the urhtioriu ol words that u 
used with us IS repeated every tiine^ the nnest 
then puls a sjimU cord in wle with silk and cot- 
ton o 1 tiu neck of the inlant, and anoints his 
fouludd elm stonneh ai m-piij, h inds, lud 
ft ft, in d inj.*^ the ign of tilt cross on each part 
Wlicii tin (hild 1 biptued ho is carried hoim 
by tht ^odfalher with the ‘^ound of drums and 
tiunijxt'* Ihi women do not go to ch irch 
till t mv divs after th ir del very , uid tluyob- 
^ti\t tniiiy Jewi h custom** 

At the tominunion, to which infints of two 
nr three mouths old arc idiiiiUcd, the piKsts 
^ ivf a puce of the coristenled host, so iked in 
tile to iscerited wiiv The eUments are co- 
vered v/ith T greit veil, vnd pheed in a cun 
board nt ir the Jtai, on the ,,ide of the gospels 
AVheii tlu ])iit'>t idts the chilue and pUtin, 
he IS followed by Ins (It itons nnd sub deacons, 
with uid plites ol eoppci furnishtd 

V nil b(hs HI this linn ler, wnh i ceustr 
IK fort him, he goes in pio(L.''Sion round the 
^iiuUury, lit then sews them oi the altar 
jjroiio inees ibt woidb of con ecralion, uid 
turns himself to tlu people, who fall down, 

1 s the i rth all I It then brci&ts then, 
after t iking it himsdf, he distributes the host 
so iked in wine to the puiplt 

1 lu Armeni ui« set in to pi ice the chief part 

their religion in fittings vnd ab'<tinences 
uid III oiu tru chrgy, the higher the degree, 
tlic lower they must live, insomuch tint it is 
s n 1 tht arthbishop ‘1 live on i othing but pubt 
1 lu y f onset ntt tioly w iter but one e a }t'ir, at 
winch tune every one fills a pot md t irries it 
home, wlneh brings m a eoiisidtiable revenue 

10 the cliurt li 

Arms MAN vERSfov, 111 hibliral history, 
ni incKiit trinslation of the 
#vhich the chinch of Amierua, avconlmg to 
tlu nuHiimon ttstiinoriy of the Atmeinin 
writers, is indebted to Miesrob, wdio is said 

11 IV e finished it m the ye ir 410 ihe karntd 
an divided in opinion whether ih]svtr> onw is 
taken fiom iht Greek, or from the S>iiic 
version ] lie curious rcuUr iniy cou»uk 
]V1 ir 1 Michuhs, vol n p C)c, &,e 

AUMhMA, out of tlu svuonymousmmes 
ofHos \mencaniisof (Tm(hn,an unuialwhith 
Dr Shuv considers inertly as a v iriely of Bos 
I urn 

AHMF'NT \I \RMENTitfF a Utrrnen- 
/«/ S Ol I at ) Belonging to i 

^ io f e^hciclof ciUlt 
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ABMENTIOIS, a small bindsome to^vn 
pf France, in the dep irtment of tht North 1 1 
is about h miles NW of Lisle 
ARMFNIOSE a {ormtntoms, Lat ) 
Abounding with cattle 

A'RMGAUNl a (from am and gawtiO 

Slender is the arm {Shakipeart) 

A'RMHOLE ? (from arm and hole ) The 
/cavuy under the shoulder (Baton) 

ARMIGI II, armour-bearer m modtm 
writers denott i titk of digiiUv, rendtred ii 
Bughsh byisr|uirt 

ARMFGLJU>Us a (fiom Lat ; 

Bearing uins 

ARM II I A (fiom «rwnf5, the arm, di price ) 
The sound l^anuiit which tonhwta the itu- 
dons of the carpus 

ARMILI Aliy, in a generd sense, sonie- 
tbing toi 1st mg of rings or cireks From nr- 
mtlla a bi icelet 

Armiilary spherf an ariifioi d split re 
composed oi a nunVbei <»f circles of th*. nuin- 
dine spheie put together m llun iiaturd 
ouUr, to ewt an I ist tlu lun^u itmii ni 
concciv ing tlu (onstitutiou of the heave ii md 
the inoUon of thi ci ksUal I odi I be ar- 
nulliry sphere rtvolvi upon its ivisw linn a 
dverwd uui/on which is divide 1 into <kf nt , 
and moveable every w ly upon i bri ssiipp irttr 
'i he other puts tre the u^uinottid, /odiic, 
imruUaii, the two liopies, aid the tw o polar 
eircTcs 

^'HMTT I \ 1 1 D a (ainitliafus, Lilm ) 
Ilav hi If t let 

ARM 11 UMHILM, a Romm feast, in 
whu ii they saeidieed, iriiud, while tru 
sounded ^ 

A'RMIN<^S (In a ohtp) Ihe same wiUi^ 
vva'*tc clothe 

ARMIMANS, archgous sect, or party, 
which arose iii Holland by i seinration Iroui 
the Calvinists Tncy followed the doclnnc of 
7\rminih£ who thinking the doctmusofC al- 
\in, with rcgiul to fite-will, predc&tmaiion 
and grid, Uw severe began to express liis 

doubts concern mg the lu in the year I69I, and 

upon farther Liicjaiiy adopted sentiments tm re. 
ntuly nstmbling those of the Lutherans thin 
of tlic (. alv mists ihe controversies on this 
sub]eet became very genetal after ihedeithof 
Aunmius, in the year KiOQ and thre-itencd to 
involve the United Provrncts in civ il discord 
Ihe Armmian tenets gained giound luidti the 
mild and favourable treaimci t of tlic nngu- 
tralciof Hollind , ihouirh m the result ot the 
contest, the Atmimans we^e overpowered uid 
oppressed, and reduted to a stale of exile, till 
ifter the death of prtricc \fiurice, in 
The Ariinm n system has very much prevailed 
in 1 ngland since the time of archbishop Lucud, 
and Its votaries in other eoiintties uu- 

merous 

The ch iinguishing tenets of tlKE Armiliiani 
lu i) he comprised iU the following 6ve articles, 
relating 10 predest mation, universal redemption, 
thtcormplmn of man, , conversion* ann per- 
severance W lib respect to the first, thW m un- 
tamed, “ ThitGodj fioinaU eternity, 
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mined to bje$tow 9li1vation on those, tvho, he 
foresaw, would persevere iinlotbe tnd in their 
faith in Christ Jesus , nnd to inflict everiasiing 
punishmjents on Ihost who should continue 
in their unbelief, and resist, unto the end, his 
divine succouTb so that election was condi- 
tional, and reprobation in like manner the re- 
aultof foreseen uifidelity, and persevering wick- 
edness ** 

On the second, the Arminians taught, 
Jesus Christ, by his suftenngs and death, 
made an atonement for the sins of all mankind 
11} general, and of every indnidual in particu- 
lar , that, hovvT\ cr, none but those who bclni e 
an him can be partakers of this divine bcuLht 

On the third article they held, ** lint true 
faith cannot proceed frftm the exercise of our 
natural faculties and powefs, nor from the force 
and oi>eratiQn of free will , since man in con- 
sequence of his n itural corruption, is me ipable 
either of thinking or doing anygodd thing, 
and that therefore it is necessary, in order to 
his ponver'.ion and saUation, th it he be legc- 
nerated and rent wed by the optntion ot the 
Holy which is the gift ot God through 

Jesub Chn^t 

houithly, That this di\ me grace, or energy 
of the Holy Ghost, bcf^ins and perkets every 
thing that can be called good m iiiui, lud 
conseqiientlyall good works are to be attributed 
to Goa alone, tbit, nevertheless, this grace is 
offered to all, and dots not force men to at t 
against their mclinition, but may be resisted, 
and rifndcreci i cflcctiial, by the perverse w ill 
of tha aiiipcnik nt sintif —Sonic modern Ar- 
minians interpret th s and the last article with 
a greattr latitude 

JFifthly, “ 1 hat God gu es to the truly faith- 
ful, who are ro^^int rated by his grace, the 
means of pres^-niiig thcmstlvcs in this state, * 
and though the first Arminnns made some 
doubt With respect to the closing part of this 
article, their followers umforimy miintam, 
that the regenerate may lose true justifying 
faith, forfeit their state of grace, ind die in 
their sins 

The modern system of Arminiamsm like- 
wise extends the limits of the Christian church 
in such a manner, th it Christians of all bCcts 
and denominations, papists cxccptcd, may be 
formed into one religious body, and Inr to- 
other in brotherly fovc and concord The 
Arminians are also called Kcmonstrai ts, from 
an hiiiilble petition entitled Remonstrance, 
which m the year l6l0 they addressed to the 
htales of Holland Theif principal writers are 
Armiriu^, Epibcopius, Vossius, Grotius, C ur- 
ceiKus, iiim’ooftn, LcClerc, Wctsiem, and 
n i ts others of more modern date * 

A UM I NUTS (James), a Dutch divine, was 
l)orn at Oudewater, in 1^60 Ht lo^t his 
fafiie** m hib infancy, and hiS mother, sister, 
and brothers, wf iv b^ifchered by the Snarinrds 
he wiw at M i^pttrg, m 167^ He aficr- 
warihftndHd at Irydm'and Geneva, fiom 
wheiid^he iiav riled into Italjs and spent some 
tunc at l^ta In i sgg he was ordained, and 
a popular preacher \bout thw 
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tinre 1 ^ dius, theological pfOfesa'tr at F/aneker, 
desimi luni to ixiiue a piece whidh had been 
writicu against Beza on predestination, by 
some div lilts at Delft In studying this point 
Arminiu^ became a convert to the opinion 
which he was empfoyed to confute In 1^3 
he wasappotnted prolessorof divinity at Leyden, 
where bis lectures made a great noise, and 
brought oh many from the rigid doctrines 
which had hitherto prevaikcl on foe divine 
decrees IIh great idversary was Gomarus, 
with whom he held several conferences In 
1607 he wrote an admirable applo^y to the 
elector pahtme, respecting foe disputes in 
which he was then engaged on the controvert- 
ed points It IS supjxibed that these fierce 
dissensions occasionecl the illness of which he 
died, in 16O9 

Anninius was esteemed an ci^cellent pcach- 
er his voice was low, hut verv agreeable, and 
his nronuni latioii admir iblt he was easy and 
affiolc to persons of all riiiks ind facetious in 
hib conversition amongst his friends Ills 
great desue wis, that Chr stians v oiild be ir 
with one molhci in all controvvrsits which 
did notafkCt the fund inicntalbpf their religion, 
and whtn they pirsccutcd t uh othir foipomW 
of indifllrc nee, it gave him the utnu st dissatis- 
faction I he c*lira*or!» of foe university ot 
Lcydtn had so grt it i rc^ird for him, that they 
settled a pension ujion his vvite and children * 

He left sev cud works, VIZ 1 Disputationes 
de diversis Chri**tianje rcligionis capitihns 2 
Orationes, iteiiiquc traetatus insigmoies ali- 
quot 3 Exaiiicn niodtttti hbtlli Gubebiu 
Perkinsii de pradertinationis modo tt orduii, 
itcmquc dc amplitiidine gratia, diiinT 4 
Analysis capitis noni ad Romanos b Disscr- 
tatio dc vero et genuino sc isu capitis scptimi 
raistola; ad Romanos 0 Arnica collaiiocum 
D Francisco Junio dc prsedestinatione pc| 
litcras habita 7 Lpist(,k ad Hippolytum a 
collibus 

ARMPPOIENCF s (from arwo and po- 
tentia, I^at ) Power in war 

ARMPPOILNT a {armipotensy Latin ) 
Powerful in arms , mighty in war {Dri/den) 

A'RMfSllCE s {armishtium , I at ) A 
short ^ruce 

ATiMLLT s (from am ) 1 A little arm 
2 A piece of armour for the arm 3 A brace- 
let for the arm (Donne) 

ARMOISIN, a silk stuff, or kind oftafiety, 
m inuf iclured m the East Indies, also at Lyons, 
and at Lucca 

ARMONI'ACK s ferroneously so written 
for ammomack ) A sort of volatile silt See 

AMiflONIACK 

ARMONICA, (from wwaovia, haimomj,) is 
animcwhichDr I^raiikhn has gULii to i 
musical instrument constructed w ith di mking- 
glasses It IS well known, that a drinking- 
gloss yields a sweet tone, by passing a wet 
hpger round its brim Mr Puckendge, of 
Ireland, was the first who thought of playing 
tunes formed of these tones He collecttd a 
number of glaases of different fives, fixed them 
near each oth^r on i t ibJc, and tuned |htm bv 
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ptuting thto them water, more or less, as each 
jiQte teqaircd Mr DeUval, F R b 

m unitation of that which was 
contrived by Mr Puckeridge, and from this 
instrument, Dr FrankUii took the luni of con- 
atructing his armonica 

1 hi glasses for this musical instrument are 
blown IS near as possible in the form of hc- 
jiusphtres, liaiing each ui open neck or socket 
an the middle 1 he tlnckncbsof the glass neir 
the brmi is about one ttuih of an inch, in- 
creasing -towards the neck, \v hii h iq the largest 
gl tbscs IS about an inch deep, ^ind an inch and 
a half widcuithin, but these dimensions les- 
sen, as the size of tlie glasses <hininishes, only 
obser\ ing that the neck of the smallest should 
not be snorter than half an inch. The dia- 
meter of the large t gla s is nine inches, and 
that of the smallest three inches between 
ghese there aie tuentythree difterent sizes, 
,djflcring from each other a quarter of an inch 
III diameter Formal ingp single instrument, 
there should bt at Icist sc glasses blown of 
each size, ind out of thc^c, tnirly seicn glasses 
(which are suiiicient for three octaves with all 
the semitones) iiiav he found, that will cither 
Vif"ld the noli remiiicd, or one a little *iharpcr, 
ind fitting so Well into each oilier, as to fmer 
reguhrly Irojii the large t to the smallest The 
glasses being chosen, and the note for which 
eathgliss lutcndc I being marked upon it 
w th 1 thainond, they arc lobe tuneil fydi- 
nunibhinj; the thi< 1 ness of those that are too 
shirp, wuicli IS done bv grinding ibtin round 
from 1 he neck Uiwaiv-ls the brim, couipinng, 
by means of a well Ivncd hirpsichord, tlie tone 
di ivvn from iIk gla»iS by onr finger, with the 
note >r>u wint, as sounded by the correspind- 
ing nn„ of the ii u psirhord 1 he 1 irgest gl I'-s 
in tlie instrument is G, a little bel >w the 
xeach of i common loict., and the highest G, 
including three coinplct*^ octaves ind they 
arc distmguislKd by punting the apparent 
parts of the glasses witbinside, every semitone 
whiti, and tlu other notes of the octive w ith 
the seven pn untie colours, so that glasses 
of the sunc colour (the white excepted) are 
il w ay oc lav c to each other 
^Vhen the ghs-scs arc tuned they are to be 
fixed on i round spindle of bird iron, an inch 
in dismtlcr \t the thickest end, ind tapering 
toaquarurof ui inch at the smallest For 
tins purpose, the neck of each gin-, is fitted 
yvith aeon, | injecting i little wiihout the 
ntcl , tluse corks are perforated with holes of 
difierent duuneters, iccoiding to the di iicnsioa 
of the spmdlc m tint partol it where ilu»\ ire 
to be fixed 1 iie usts are all uheed within 
one another, the 1 ugest on the highest erdof 
the spmdlc, with ihe nttl oulwarl>, the next 
in si/c IS put into the otl^r, leaving about an 
inch of Us brim aUnc the brtin of the first, 
and the others arc put on in the same order 
From tliesw exmised jiaits of each glass, the 
tone IS dr iv u, b) I w mg a (i igcr it])Ou one of 
them, as the spi idle and gasses turn round 
The spuullt ilivis preps red, is fixed hon/oiu dly 
1 1 the diiic of a box, aid m idc to tarn on 


brass gudgeons at each end A square shanjk 
comes from its thickest end tl^iroujt the b<>x, 
on which shank awheel is fixod by a crev^ 
this will serve, like a fly, to make tlic moUoa 
equable, when the spuidic is turned by the frjot 
like i spiuuuig wheel Iht wheel is tidUetn 
inches in diaincicr, and conceals ru ir it eii- 
cumfcrencc about twenty^five pounds of k ul, 
and may be made oi inahogaiiy An ivv ry | ii 
lb fixed in the fae*. of the wheel, ibont four 
inches fro ai the axis, over which put the 
loop of the that conics u)) fiom ihw. 

moveable step to pi ve it motion Die 1 ox is 
about three feet long eleven inches wide it the 
biggest end, and five inchea ai the smallest 
a^nd It IS made with a hd, which opens u the 
middle of its height, and turns up by biek- 
Innges J he inatrumciit, thus completed, 
stinds on a neii frmic with four legs This 
iiistnuncnt is pla\t 1 upon bv sitting before it, 
as be foie the keys of i hiri)«uhord, tujiuug the 
spindle w ith the foot, and wetting the glasses 
now and thi n witli a spiuigc and clem water 
The lingers should be first se)al td in water 
and rubbed (W(isi)ually with fuu chalk, to 
m ikt thv rn e U( h tlu glass, and bring out the 
tone inoic leadily Dilicrqnt puts nny be 
plxyed together, by u inir both hands, and tlic 
tones are b st drawn out, when the gl^isses 
turn from the ends of the fingers, not when 
the V turn to them 

Iht aelvaulages of this instrument air, that 
Its tones are ineonipiiahly sw^et beyond those 
of any other, thu they may be svyelled and 
softened at pleasuie, bv stronge r or wcc^kcr pres- 
uiires of the finrer, ind eontinuccl to any length 

AllMOR\ClA (, ii ntfltacfa, from A}mo- 
ru a, the country Iron w hence it was brought ) 
S e Raphamus rlsi icaxus 

A'RMORLR s (onj/oneT, Fr ) 1 lie tint 
makes armour, or weipons {Pope) 2 He 
that dresses anothe r i n rinoiir ( Sk( k sp/nai e) 

AIIMO'RIAL « Fr ) Belonging 

to the ariric or cscutcheoi s of a family 

ARMORICA, tl e name anciently given to 
all the northern ami western pirt of Gaul It 
denotes the same as our wnul maritime 

A'RM(^Rlb r 9 (fiom a* tour ) A person 
^killed inhenlclrv 

ARMOUR, a defensive habit, wherewith 
to tov er end sec ure the body from the efliec i« of 
any oflcnsive weapon In incient statute** this 
lb frequently c died harness A rompleic ar- 
mour anciently consisted of dcisqueor helm, 
a gorget, cuirass, gjiukls, lass*^ , brassets, 
cuishcs. Hid covers for the kgs, to which the 
spurs were 1 istencd Uhis thev called armour 
cup a-pie, and was woniaAvvc ivahcrs and men 
at aims The infantry hid only part of it, 
V iz a pot or he id piee^ a emr iss and tas^jcs } 
but ill of them made light Lastly, the hordes 
themselves hid their jrmou , where vith to 
cover the head uid neck Of all this furniture 
of war, scirctlv any thing is now reitained 
exceivt the cuirass, the ^sorget or neck pi oe, 
worn by ofiiceis be in; at prw»cnt only a badge 
of honour, and of no defence 

AuMoe It, C kT, is the escutcheon of any 
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person, or family, in^th its several charges and 
othjfr fomuure^ as inantliug, crest, supporters, 
mottoes, &c Tbps wesa), a gentiematiol 
coat-arroour , meaning one uho bears arms 

A'RMOUK-BBlARhR s (from armour 
and hoar ) He that carries the aimour of an- 
other iDryden) 

ARMOLTRRR, a maker of arms or armour 
See Armorer 

Armourer of a ship, a person whose 
office 18 to take care that the arms be in a con- 
dttihn fit for service 

ARMOURY, a store^house of arms, or a 
place wherein military habiliments are kept, 
to be ready for use 1 here are armouries In 
the lower, and in all arsenals, citadels, castles, 
Ac / 

Armoury is also used for i branch of 
heraldry , being the knowledge of coat-armours, 
as to their blazons, and various intendments 

A'RMPIT s (from arm and pt/ ) I he 
hollow phee under the shoulder 

ARMS, Arma, m a general sense, includes 
dll kiuds of weajxms, whether for defence or 
offence Nicod derives the word from the 
Latin phrafcc quod ojieriantdrinos, because liny 
cover the shouldeis or sides, but V irro derives 
arma, ab arcerido, eo quod arceant hostes It 
is supposerl tliai the first artificial arms were of 
wood, and were only employed against beasts 
Arms of stone, and even of brass, appear to 
have been usetl before they came to iron and 
steel Jo«ephus assures us, that the patriarch 
Toseph first tinght the use of iron arms in 
Lgvpt, arming tlie troons of Pharaoh with n 
casque and buckler Tne principal arms of 
the ancient Britons were hatchets, scjtlus, 
lances, swords, and bucklers the Sax.ous, Ac 
brought m the halbert, bow, a rows, arbalets, 
Ac 

Arms (^Arma'j In botany, Mucrones ar- 
centes gmmalia, nc laedant piantam Thorns, 

S rickles, and stings, with which plants ire 
irnished for their defence Lnumerated 
among the Fulcres &eeFuLCRUM,PxciCKi.E, 
fexiNcs, Ihorn 

Arms, {arma,) in law, are extended to any 
thins which i naan takes in his hand in his 
wrath# to ca^'i at, or strike another By the 
common law, it is an offence fur persons to go 
or ride armed with dangerbns wiajums 
gentlemen may wear common armour, 'icrord- 
ingto their quality, &c 3d Inst The king 
may prohibit force of arms, and punish offend- 
etb a«^r4tfig fo law i and herein every subject 
IS bound to ^ aiding 

are those charged with povder 
and oall, areounnon, mortars, and other 
ordti re, imuskets, carabines, pistols, and 
icun Wpibn, granadcMfs, carcasses, Ac The 
jiistol was invented at Pistcye a town of 1 us- 
<aiu, and was introduced into England aliout 

is us<>d figuratnelj^ for the profession 
of a soW|Ct ihm we he was bred to arms 
A»Mf* Ot life allotted in he- 

,Taldrv for^rksof ibgniiyoad lijpuour, regu- 
leTiy yi gy ied q 1 eenau^ figbrei; and colours 
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given or tulhorised by soicreigas, and borne rq 
baimets, shlllds, coats, Ac for the distihuioit 
of mrs^a, famihes, and states, and nassmg 
by descent to posterity They were called arms, 
beciuse they were borne principally on the 
buckler, cuirass, banners, and other qmaratus 
of war Ihey arp also called coits of arms, 
coat armour, &c because anciently embroider- 
ed on sur-co its, &c ^omc will have the name 
to hat e been first occ isioned by the ancient 
knights, who in their justs and tournamcnlv 
bore certain marl s, which were frequently 
their mistresses favours, m their helmets oi 
shields to distinguish them from each otlicr 
Arms, at present, follow the iidture of titles, 
which being riade hereditary, the«!e arc also 
become ‘^o, being the several marks for di- 
Jiinguishing of familiLsaud kindreds, as names 
are of persons and individuals 

Arms are rli^tingiushid by diflft rent names, 
to denote the causes of their beaiiug, such as 
arms of Dominion , — of Preten ion,- of Con- 
tessioii, — of Coinniuml) , — of Patronage , — ol 
Family , — of Alli inec , — of Sutces ion 
Arms of Dominion, or overcigntj, are those 
winch emperors, king , ind sovcKi^n states do 
constmtlv bear, hem,, is it were, uinexid to 
the territories, kingdoms, and provinces they 

i iossess Thus thi? three lions u the irms ot 
ngla id, the harp thosi of Irelar 1 Ac 
Aims of Pretensimi, are tliose of such king- 
doms, provinces, or lerntones, to vvliicli i 
prince or lord has some claim, and which lie 
adds to his ovv n, although the said kingdom^ or 
Umtories be no**sesscd by a foreign prince oi 
other lord Inns the kings of LnOmd hive 
quai tercel the irins of Fratice with then owii 
ever since Edward III laid claim to the 1 ing- 
d<»m of France, which happened in the vear 
1300, on account of his being son to Is ibi 11a, 
si'-ter to Charles the Handsome, who died 
w ithout i'!sue 

Arms of Concession, or augmentation of 
honour, are cither enure arms, or else one or 
inoio figures, given b> princes as a reward for 
some cxtmordinar) scrv ice We read in history 
that Robert Bruce, king of bcotl ind allowed 
the earl of Wintoun s inccstor to bear, in hi 
coat an loiir, a crown supported b} i swonl, tu 
show that he, and the clan ‘^eiton, of which 
he w IS the head, supported his totu ring ciown 
The late queen Amu cranted to sirCloiidedcv 
Shovel, rear-admiral of Gnat Britain a cke- 
vtron between two flenrs-de-lis in chief, and / 
crescent in base, to dtroie three gie it vicioiits 
he had gamed, two over the 1 reiieh, and out 
over th^ Furl s 

Arms of Coinmunity, aie those of bishop- 
rics, cities, universities, acddeinits, societies, 
companies, and other bodies coTjxirate 

A^ni'i of Patron ige, arc such is governor^ of 
provinces, lord-, of manors, patrons of bciu hers, 
Ac add to their familj arm^, as i token of their 
snpenoritv, rights, and junsdiction Ihesc 
amw have introduced into heraldiv, cistlcs, 
gates, ‘wheel*, ploughs, rakes, harrow n, Ac 
Arms of Familv, or j iternal arms, ar^ thore 
that belong to one p«rtieular fan ilv, that cU- 
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$t(nguiah It from others, a»d 'which no penpn 
IS suffered to issume without committing a 
crime which soa ereigns have a right to restrain 
and punish 

Arms of Alliance, are those which families, 
or yiru ate persons, take uyi and join to their 
own, to denote the alliances they have con- 
tracted by marriage Tins sort of arms is 
either impaled, or borne in an escutcheon of 
pretence, by those who have married htiresses 

Arms of Succession, aie such as arc taken up 
by them who inherit ccitain cbtalcs, manors, 
Ac either by will, entiil, or donation, and 
which they either impale or quarter with their 
own arms, which multiplies the titles of some 
fimihcsoutol necessity, and not through osten- 
tation, as many imagine 

T hese arc the tight classes undtr which the 
diflercrit sorts of inns iie ^ciiciallv ranged, 
but there r a sort which hia/oners tall assmn]) 
ti\e arms, hting such as arc taken up by the 
caprice or fmt) ol upstarts, though ot c\tr so 
nit m extraction, who, being am uiccd to a 
digicc of fortune, assume them without ikaal 
litic lliH, iniiccd IS a great abuse of htr 
and common only m Britain, for on the coii- 
liiiint no such practice l kes plitc 

'iuus, pass of, a combat among the ancient 
L’'\ ihcr-. 

ms, stand of, oontuns a muaket, abi) onct, 
swoid, belt, and c irlnclgc box 

jtrms of parade, those used in the ancient 
tom nainents as unshod lances, wooden sv\ords, 
Ac 

AllMSTOONO (Tohn), a poet md ph)- 
su nil w is horn it C istkion in lloxhurg hut, 
wher'' Ins fither uid brother we r«. niimsltrs 
Jle took his degree of IVl D at Lduiliurgli, in 
173J 111 J7i3'j he published an anonymous 

tract, eiiLitulcd, An kssay for ibridamg the 
Study of Pii\sic In 1737 appeired hn Sv- 
iiopsi'^of the History and C me of tlie Vcnereil 
Disease 8\o Not long after cime out his 
teononiyof Lo\e, a potiri, in which he ha > 
caiu^ht Itie spiut of Ovid with his hreiitious 
ntss In tile edition of I768, the iiithor 
ymr^ed this piece of in iny ofleiisnc pissages 
it 1*5 still however so ob'*eene, as to render it 
impossible to recommend it to general perusal, 
allhough It contiiii«- miny beautiful ji issagts 
In 1744 he published Hit Art oi preserving 
Health, one of the best didactic poems m our 
linguage In 174(5 he was appointed 01 e ot 
the whysienns to the mihury hospital behind 
Buck High mi house In 17^8, he piiiitcd 

Skclehes or Lssavs on various Subjects, by 
J^inritelot rcinple, esq lu 1760 htwasap- 
jKunted ph\sician to the umy m Germany, 
inid ilic next jear wrote a poem called Day, m 
1 pislle to TohiiWilkts of Ajksburj, esq In 

the kutr he threw out i reflection upon Chur- 
clull, which drew on him the resentment of 
thatsiiirist Dr Armstrong published i col- 
lee tion of Miscellanies in 1 770, in 2 v ols i2mo 
and thevear following* a short Ramble throu^ 
some Puts of Prince and Italy, by Launeelot 
lemyjk In 177 y ippcarrJ his Medical L‘‘Sivs, 
#11 I \ol ^to Ik clitd in 1779 
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ARM tJYDEN, a sca-jiort town of Zealand, 
one of the Seven United Provinces It wa« 
once a flourishing town, but is now inefonsider- 
able. Its harbour being stopped up Jls salt- 
works are its chief resou^xe 1 at 51 31 N 
Ion i 42 P 

ARMY, a large number of soldiers, con- 
sisting ot horse and foot, completely arm tel, and 
prOMui dwith artillery, ammunition,^ provision, 
Ac under the comm ind of one gent ral, hav - 
iiig heebten I nt generals, nnjor fftnenls, bri- 
gadiers, and other ofhcerv, under him An 
ai my IS composed of squadrons- md battalions, 
and is iisuilly divided into three corps, and 
formed iny^o tnree In es the fi^st line is called 
the vanguard, the second the mini bodj, and 
the third the rearguird, or body of reserve? 
The centre is possessed by tht foot , the ca airy 
form the ii^^ht md It it wmgof cieh line, and 
someliniLs tluy plate sou ulrous of horse in the 
intcrvalb beivvee 1 the halt d ions When the 

irmy is drawn up 1 i order of battle, the horse 
ire pi ictd at luc let t <li tmcc from each other, 
md the foot it three In taeh line the bat- 
talions lit distant from each other 180 feet, 
which is nc irly equal to the extent of their 
front, and the same holds good of the squa- 
(hoiis which TFt about 300 ftet distant, the 
t^tait of their own front The -tc interv ilsare 
kit fir the sqiiidrons and liattalions of the 
scc( nd line to range ihtmsi 1 ms agninst the in- 
ten ds of the first, that I oth in iv inou readily 
in irih through these sp ites to the ( neiu) 1 h* 
hrst hue is usually 300 ket distuit from the 
<=eeoud, md the stcoiid tioin lie thud, that 
theic ina) he sidhcicnt room to nlly when th^ 
squ (lions and hiU ihons ire hrol en 

An army soniclnncs uquircs rhfltrcnt ap 
pellations from tht paiticid i strvut in which 
It Is ( nplojed A tovcii irui) is tliujvli ch 
covers a |)l ice, bv Ivni^^ < ncmqv d foi ifn pro 
teetion of the chfkrciitjiasses which U id to the 
principal object of defence \n tnny is said 
to blockade i jilicc when being well piovidecl 
wirii Iieuy irtdlerv Ac ii is unplovtd to in- 
vest a town for the porjio c of rcdiiciii^ it by 
assault or fiininc An trni) of 6bservaiion rs 
so called because by Uj advanced posiimns 
and desultory irioveinents, it i constaiitlv eni- 

i doved in witching the enemy Sii h is a 
joifv of troops engaged b\ Ixsicgcrs to prevent 
relief being brought into a place, or ihc •*Kge 
being raised by the enemy An army of ic 
serve is a sort of numeral dejxit fni eflictive 
scivice In cases of eincrgoiuy, the whole, 01 
pirt of an army of reserve, is employed to n- 
cover a lost day, or to secure a v ictorj A fl\- 
ing ani y is a strong body of horse, and foot, 
usually commanded by a lieutenant-general, 
which IS always m motion, to cover its own 
girnsons, or to keep the enemy 111 pcrpciii il 
alarm 

The first standing army that appeared m 
Uurone, afur the fall of the Roman legions 
w\s inat established in France by Charles VIJ 
AU J44'> Such an establishment however 
was so repugnant to thegenlbsof fi udal po ic\ 
and so incompatible vvah the principles lud 
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pn^n^ioiis Bobility, that durinfi ftevfral 
ceai^ri «9 no tnonarch was either so hold or so 
|xowarfiil 9 A to iieature on any step towards 
mtroducMO^ 1 1 Charles Vll undt r pre tence 
of kfleppg always on foot i iorcc sufncient to 
defend the kingdom against an\ sudden invasion 
of tile £nglisli» when he disbanded his other 
retained under arms a body of QOOO 
«emyy« and of 16000 infantry 

The first standing military force m Britain 
was thatgarribon in Dover cistle, vibicli by 
resisting the arms of Uil dauphin of •! rinct, 
invited 7>y the barons to their succour in thiir 
contest with king John, saved the kingdom of 
JLi^an J from a foreign dynasty 
The regular army cstablisherl by riiaile^ II 
consisted at first of little more than 5000 nun» 
including garrisons abroi^ In l6b-] the stand 
iiig army auioiuiied to 8000 men 1 that on tin. 
Irish 0*51 ibbshment hiving been at the sirne 
timt augmented to 7 OOO During the two 
succeeding reigns the army wi 1 luticb incrcised, 
IS the nation was engage<l in cmittneuiil wir 
Under Geo I in 1717. t]i< force voted by 
parliament miiountcd to JOOiK) men Fhe. 
standing army vva> inui h auQ;,rii tn i dumio tht 
lollowing reign on le count ot lorcij*,n wars 
and mtennl di turbi «u 1 very succe ive 
V arhasinc ie.-sccl the e^l ih hmc it of tli< irmy 
in ]>ropoit uii to our v mon ot toi<if.n tei- 
ri*ory Al thi coiiwiu ion of the Aiiie icm 
conhbt, the hi ccb wt i uduced to iDont 
40000 men lorGr^ u B itaiii uid Irchiid and 
the pctccestibn n it ol roiiisUrlof 

r in< n iikI u lu i7 0>0 cav iliy, six 

re^nneiils of eolemr in the in hcb tin >unt- 
iijgto 41 16 nun I ’ Ji t re e )rp> ot Sw iss, 
hec e timited "L 5 S<< r\VALK\, 

1' \C1ELI S,l O ai /jRt h AniLUjjGuAt'DS, 

ARN V, or Arvf, a jnnll iorr»torv of 
Greece, in Tne s', dy ♦ tlie n iiuc of wruch, ta well 
as that of its met opuh were derived from 
A me the dauglite- oi I olu , by who^e sou 
Berotiu^ it v» is bn*'i 

ARN L a for'ihc i idind on the v estern 
toa t oi tl e higher peiunsLla of India, <oni 
inandiiu the cntianee of the Angis vah oi 
Mamiivve rntr, bttv^een Bombiv i ul 2u»i it 
ARN DOR} , a town of Geun un m the 
circle of Bav an i and princip ihi / of balt/b ich, 
ijur miles e i«t of h euimt 

ARNR (Ihomas Auacustine), an Priglish 
iitt^sicun, wis born in 1710 Hu fither wis 
an upltolsterer in C ovent gankii He had his 
«dut.itw At J'lon, and wss afterwards irttcled 
loan altorne) , but music litd more charui'i 
for him than the Iw njd he soon il ndotied 
iltc dessk for the fiddh his profineiicy wis so 

?;riat, that m no lonjy tune lit was eii>.Mg''d as 
eider of ihr band uDrnrv-lane, and m 17 
he composed the mudie tor Adtli on s rpera of 
Rosamond, whicli was received with uinvcrs 1 
applause In he acqumd fteat citnlit 

b® fitting Milton iComus In 1/40 he set 
toAsque of Alfred m v Inch first ap- 
pealed the soof. ot laleBu amita He Ind 
Jn Cl I jjpopuGrballab tom 
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tn ^ university of Oxford confeii<ed on 
him the d^ree of doctor of music He died 
tn k77fl* of a spasm of the lungs 

AlWiiHfllM, a town of GudUlerlandi be- 
longing to the United Prpvin|^ It is an 
ancient city, and wai>surroundet$|^awall built 
by Otho tv eoimt of Gueldeiftmd Uat 52 
2 N Lon 5 50 {• 

ARMCA In botanv, a genus of the class 
and order sj ngenesi i, polygamia su|K?rflu i Re- 
ceptacle Hiked, down Simple, cilyx eqiUl^ 
iloieti. of the n,* jrg»n generally w ith hvKiL fila- 
ments tetiUitepf anthers Twenty fourapfiftt^ 
chiefly natives of the And theC vpe (The 
name is Greek, «, vijti, from a lamb^ be- 
cause of the likeness uf the leaf of this plant to 
the CO It of the lamb ) Tht Docpnicum germa- 
niruni Moiinmii vHiica ^nuca inontaii'i 
of liun i Arm i f dus ovalis mte-gnSj ciu- 
linis minis oppo^iti^, constitutes an article 
in vinous pharinuti|)0“i lUc fiovvers of 
this ]>luit au virv s^uieiallv cniplovcd on the 
contiiirnt OI ihe tm anl igcs dirjived from 
then use i\\ piral^tic nd ctl cr aftections de- 
i>ending nj>on i vv int of nervous energy, there 
are scvtril pr</ols, lu 1 t'leir cx train di nary 
virtues IS V febrifuge and ml epiiL, hive been 
highly cxtvillcd ^Mueh caution is necessary in 
regulating th** dose , is it is a medicine very ipt 
to produce vomiting uni much uneasiness of 
the stoni leh 

Arnica Montana Iht <*v^tcm Hicnimc 
for the aimei of the phaiuneopoens bee 
All NIC \ 

\rMC ♦Srr Dt NSIS S<eC ONV/AMEniA 

ARl\ 0 the most toil iiUnblc uvei ot ins- 
cui), 111 Inly It rises 111 1 loicnce md f\lU 
into th^ J use in Sei, a little IkVuv Tisa 

A RNOLl) oJ Bre u i, m i i , di mgui Iit 
ed hiiiisUfby being tin found > of i "ec t, whu h 
opposed the wealth and power of the Romish 
clergy He w( nt into i i ince , w here he studied 
under the f el liaUdPet r VbLl ird Upon his 
return to Itilv, he pul on the hihitof imonk, 
ami nm i imeil in lus erin ms, th it the pojxi 
and the clergy ought not to enjoy anv teinixjral 
evute and that those ece It laslie-. who had any 
estiiesof their own, or held any 1 uicls, were 
tntnely e iitoll fiom the le 1 st hopes of salv itiori 
that the clergy ought to sub 1 st upem the dms 
and voluntary contributions of ( hrisiuns, and 
th It il! other revenues bclouj^td t( ]>nnre md 
states, in order to be disposed ot momrst the 
lait} , as they thought prop( r He m niwamcd 
at o several heresic.with rcjirdto ln])ii maud 
the Lord s supper St Ikn ard h is dnvvn his 
c hint Ur in verv strong (olours \\ oiild to 
God (sj\ he) tint hi donruic w is n holy as 
hia life IS si net would veu ku )vv w li t sort of 
nnn this is^ Arnold of Iirestii is i mm that 
miihtr eats 1101 dnrd s, who hi t tne devil, is 
hungry and thir ty after the blood of souls, 
who go j to and fro u}>(m the eitlli, and is 
alwi,s doing among stian^^trs wliat he cannot 
do amongst liis own eounti men vv no langes 
like a roaring hon, rlwus sctlmg vviiom Ive 
miy devour an enem^ to the cro^s of Christ, 
“uj auihoi of dn>vOrrL, an uj' entor 0 ^ sehisiri , 
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and a disturber of the poWw peace he is a 
man« whose eoamaatian has nothing but 
aweetness, and hts doctrine nothing but poison 
HI It*, a man who has the htid of a. dove, anti 
the tail of a scorfjion ” He engaged a great 
number of persons m his pirty, who were 
distinguished by his name, and pro\ul very 
formidable to the popes His doctrines rtndcr- 
cd him so obnoxious, that lie was condemnc.fl 
fn the ye^r 1139, in a count il of near 1000 
prelates, held in the church ot St John I ateran 
at Rome, under pop^ Innocent II U^oii 
this he lettllal), and retired to Switzerland 
After the death of that pope, he returned to 
Italy, and went to Rome where he nised a 
^edition against pope Lugeniits JII and aftcr^ 
wards against Hadrian IV who laid the people 
of Rome under an interdict till they had banish- 
ed Arnolrl and hia followers this had its 
desired efhet the Romans seized upon the 
homes which the ArnoIdi«ts had fortified, and 
obliged them to re tire to Otneoli in ruscan> , 
where they were receised with the utmost 
aheclion by ihejxople wh*> consult red Arnold 
as a prophet However, he was seized soiiie 
time after bv cird in il Gerard , and, iiotvvi li- 
standing the efforts of the \ scounls of C uu- 
panio, WHO had rescued him he was came I to 
Rome, ana condemned by Petei, the prefect oi 
th It city, to be hanged, and was iccordingly 
executed in the year M'?5 lhirt> of his fol- 
lowers went from hiancc to Fnaland, about 
the vear 1 lOO, in order to propigite then doc 
trine there , but they were iminetlii cl) seized 
and destroyed 

Aknoi D (Svmuel, ^Fiis D) in eminent 
musical composer, was born m the 5 ear I7 Ic), 
and ni inifestc d early indicatious ot tliosc taleiitss 
for winch he w is afterwards h) celcbiated He 
received his musical ediicalioii it tlic ( hapcl 
Uo}al, St Tames s, and was not long before 
he distinguished him‘*clf by th it hi tl) little air 
‘‘If *ti8 jfjy to wound a lover, a popular piece 
which was soon followed by others evincing 
much gcniiis and a correct tiste About I76O 
hebeennea regular compo ei forC ovent garden 
theatre and in I7f>fi he was appointed to con- 
duct the musical department at the Ha) market 
theatre Ini 7f)7 he niadcchoict of the “ Cure 
of Saul, for the subject of his first efiort in the 
higher style of musical composition I his per- 
formance was long illowed to be the best in its 
kind since the time of Handel It was fol- 
lowed by the oratorios of Abimclcch, the 
“ Resurrection, and the “ Prodigal Son, the 
latter of which reflects the highest honour on 
hisjiKlgment and genius In 1 773 this gentle- 
man received his doctors degree at Oxford, 
and in 1783 was appointed successor to Dr 
Kares, a« organist mcl composer tor the Chajicl 
Royal, St Junes 8 In 1796, he succeeded 
Dr Haves is conductor of the annual per- 
forniances at St Paul s for the feast of the sons 
of the clergy, and in this situation he uniform- 
ly maintainicl his distinguished character, as a 
musical prolessor He died on the 2Sd of 
October, 1802 

< Ihc^rntoTios of Dr Arnold arc not un- 
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woTiliy the disciple of so great master as 
Hindei but such was the versatilit) of his 
tdUnis that h^dibtiuguLblied htnisch equally m 
those tender, pla)fLl, and humorous com- 
positions which furnish so^riat a portion of 
our public amitsenn nts The “ nd of the 

Mill,’ the ‘ Agreeable Surj>n e, ’ “ Inclt md 
\ inco, the “ 'shipwreck, “ Peeping I om, 
and the Sh nn am itc Woman, will ccuUnue 

to di light until liie rage tor iiovell) deslro)S 
the love of exctlknct 

ARNOI DUS (Gothofredus), pastor and 
inspector of the churches of Perklverg, aiul 
historiographer to the I ing of Prussia, was 
bom at /]^*nnahiiigin the mountains of Mism , 
in lOfiO lit v^is I /cdoiis deltiider of 
Pietists, a sect am uig the Germ in Protestants 
and compost d i gre^it luimbti of religion* 
wo'kd, ]) irlieul ill) an 1 cclesi isiicil Hisiorx 
which exposed him to the rt sc mine lit of the 
dixmts, affd iiiiithtr an account of the 

(loctruies ‘^nd in uiuv^rs from thi fir t ig^s, in 
vviuth he frequeiitlv animadverts upon ( ut & 
Primitive C hristi lint) He dud m 1714* 

\ inous are the opinions concerning Anioldut 
jii Gcrminv, some of his own coiintr^mrn 
ind profession extolling him to the skus as a 
sunt of the last century, and setting an ncsli- 
iiiible valiit upon Ins works, wnik oihejns 

I mmouiKt damnation upon him is m arch- 
uKtie, ind coiKlemii his vvritiu, s i lielero- 
tlov 

\RNON, in incient »Teograp))v, a n])id 
nverot Pilt stint, which h ul us ourtt ainouj^ 
the inouiil nns of (^il ic’, ind liy its course tc- 
w irtls the Red Sea i ivide i the Vuiotiics fro u 
the Mtvihites 

AHNOPOGON In hot my, a genus of 
the chssand order )nj.,eiu^ia pol}gui 1 1 aqin- 
Iis Recept lele niked down Ituhcry on a 
pedicle, calyx out leifed, tij.,nt puUd tiirbi,- 
nate Four spceits nativt» of tlie Cape or 
bouth ot Eiiroiie 

AliNOTJO SeeRiXA 

ArNOTTO ) S cGsllawa 

ARNSllI IM, atovvnot Gernniiv in tfie 
palatinateof the Rhine, right miles from Crut 
^eiiacli 

AROMA, or Spiritus rfctor, (from 
af( int(7t^elv^ ami to hmtll,) is the oilontc 
principle of plants, or that, whatever it be, to 
which they ow e their smt 11 The term spintiii 
rector was originally ot niorc;^ cxtenMv e sigmfi 
cation, having betn emploved by the ancicnr 
chemists to designate the pec uliar charaotensttr 
of all bodies, or that presiding spirit or aura 
which anv one body was ujiposcd to be di- 
stingUi^ed from everv otlicr Its rcsfriction 
to trie order of v eget ibits was occasioned by thi 
facility w hich tbost substances dmostexelusivt - 
ly possess, of furnishing the essential oil or 
peculiar vehicle 111 which the spirit was sup- 
posed to reside, or 10 which il was itidissohiblj 
attached 

Of the nature of aroma we know veryliitlc 
being still ignorant whether the powerful scent 
of a plant be owing to some substance of so 
delicate a nature as to have eluded our research, 
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or whether it is only an inherent ouilitvin 
* 9 me known part of the pUnt, e g the essen- 
tial oil^ which by beiii^ volatilized in the air is 
able to reach our olfactory or^ns AccorJingly 
chemists have been dn idea lu thtir opinion 
whether the iJTerciire of odour m plants is to 
be ascribed to a dibiinct and peculiar 8peciC'‘ of 
aroma existing in ei<h, or to ihe same prin- 
oipie m diflertnt deforces and combinations 
The separation of this principle from tht 
plants III vkIucIi it resides has long bu n known 
in llu form of essences, distilled waters^ or 
spirits, aromatic waters, dte which art much 
in pharmacy, and pcrhimeiy, and e'ich of 
which ictains the chinctenstio scent or odour 
oi the plant ironi whicli it is procured 
AllOMA^lIC \1 Aroma'iick a (from 
aroma, I at spicc ) 1 ^jney (Bacon) J 

3‘ragrant, strong set ikd ( Popf) 
AHOMATIC a preparation 

nt'cnted by W illnru lTfnr\, sen of 
Manchester 3ti) i^^olutiou of camphor -ind 
various tssfnliil oils in the icctir acid or 
ratncil iincgar, it posse ^ses a nio,t p igent 
and agreeable odour, and is e> irt idy useful 
ill preienling the cootiaion of ml etious dis- 
eases, ind in ujnoviug | uns m Viead, &c 
AHOMATKS (firomaU(a,apu:(jLtt1ty'& from 
an od\}iti ) A tt lu »pplicd to all mcdi 
cniLb which liaie i grateful spir^ scent, and an 
agitcibli;. puiigtiit tust , ns cmnamon, bark, 
c irdimoni^, (S.e 

AHOMA lI/\T[ION (fiom aroma ize ) 
Uie nctol Lnung w ith spices 

Jo ARO V ( (from aioma, 

I at spire) 1 lo 1 with spites, to im- 
jmginlt with puts (Pacon) 2 lo setnt, 
to ptrfiinie (Uioit n) 

AUOTSl \ m bolans Sto Orontium 
AHO OR( lU"s btcGiiENGAL 
AROObS* , 1 territory of Abyssinia lieingthe 
fOnthermpst division oi Mail ha, on thewc^t 
bide of ihe Nile, nd^'ihiU J by the Abjssiiiian , 
a kmdicd of the A^^ot s h is hounrhd on the 
I ojih h^ the river Ktlti, and on the south by 
the A I 

Att^M'i I , a contr^ctlon of sromaphilosopho- 
rnro, a i uut n to snfTion Aropn Pirar cl i, 
^ kind of themical flowers eU gan tl\ prep »rcd 
bysablun* oi fioui equjl quantities of lapi* 
haematUis and sal amnion u Arc;pli tiso a 
term used by Piraeclsus to denote a medicine 
Slid b\ him to dissolve the stone m the hum in 
bodyi^ in whicn sense it )s syionvinons with 
h'Jior ihptic 

A hCPblF The preterit of the verb m fve 
f^HO'UND ad ({row a 'ind ronf?(f ) 1 In 
-i V. cic (J}rt/dfn> 2 (In evir\ iide (Dry ) 
^Ro'uvD pT/p About, encircling, so us 
to (L vcompi Ihyden) 

*'jfo AROT "»L V a (a lod rattle) 1 T. > 
wake from \ ^Slnikspcem) 2 loiaibcup, 
to iwtc f f(. 

ARO a4 (a md ) In a rou (S d) 
Aiiti A Begone nvsa\ (S//a^ ) 

5, or Harp Adieus mi mg tbe 
upciffint^ pc on wh ) clnd m tiv cmdW at 
s )! u 1 1 “ w»>rcl IS fo m‘'d from 
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the Gir^k / sfia/c^ The Romans 

madt na iunerais for their aipagii Ihey 
neither burnt their bodies, nor iriade tombs, 
monuments, or epitaphs for them In after 
taiicb, It became tlic custom to burn such as 
bad lived to the age of 40 days, and had cut 
any ttcih, and these they calM Ajwaxrot, or 
Aovftyixtvai q d fapft, mvtshed 
AUPHcxOjO, the manner of making the 
several notes ol a r hord 1 1 music be distinctly 
1 c-’fd one a^tcr anoiher, by a melodious purl- 
ing%nd ioUii g motion of the hand, particularly 
on stringed instrumi nts, always lie^mning it 
the ground, o louc t note, ind rising gradually 
Upwards this^ is to miitite harp musjic 

Arpegc ID ACCofiiPAMMENT An ac- 
compinimeii ihe pa sages of which chutty 
consist of tic intervals of the several chords, 
tajkcii m su'*r s ion 

ARRI N i , siarnifus in acre or furlong of 
gromd, ind iciordngto the old French \c- 
count IP X>oom diy book, 100 perches make 
an arpent 1 he mo t ordinary acre, called 
1 irpciit d(. Fnnee, is 100 peichcjj squire but 
some Kf'ountit out half in acre 

ARRINO, itown of Icrra di Lavoro, in 
IviipUs I it 41 44 M J on 13 46 E 
ARPINtJMjOSi cil\ ol the Volsci, famous 
for htm^ the birth place of Alums and Cicero 
now cdlkd Arpino 

AlU>r LRU's ADE iqua^rlvpctana (This 
IS a blench word fioni irqucbust i hind-gun 
and conscqiieuily urqdyinggond for a gun shot 
wound) liic nunc of a spintnoiis water 
disulhd from i i irrij^o ( f iroiuitic plants 
A'RQT I BLInI s a )und-t,uu (Bacon) 
A'hO U1 RUSH H s (kom aujuftjnc ) A 
soMui irtined with ui irquibiisf (Knoiles) 
ARll^C Sic \RArAN 

ARRAt HI i 10 herildii a term applied 
to the itpie cntaiKins ot plmts torn up by the 
roots 

ARRACK (Tndnn ) I Eicc ■ — 2 A «pi 
ritiioiis liqu ir distilkd fioni rice uid drank in 
the nee coiuUries is vve dobnndv in thisislmd 
Its efluts on the uuuial aconomy are the 
sirae S<c Brandy 

AHR^(»ON, one of the most copsidenbltj 
prov ntes oi Sjiiin, formerly i kingdom It 
js bounded on thi N b) thcPvr^nueLs which 
sep irate it from hiance, by Old and New 
( istilf on the W by V ilc nc a on the S and 
by part of Valencia and C itilonia on tht E 
It is lei tile in corn, wine, flax and fruit, and 
was nnittd in I47S to the crown of Spain 
ARRACtONFI E Li orvclology, a genus of 
the class earths, older cikauous It is thus 
denominated by Haii) uul Broehant, but by 
Lmmerlmg, E\/entnscher kalkstcin It con- 
sists of carbonat of lime and pho phone acid 
IS brittle, haidish, easily fri; bit, cfltrvesces 
with Hid , when pnlvenst^ ind spread on 
hot toils f nuts a feeble pho phorc scent light of 
a g!€ ni h hue, Itappear«s, hence, to be scarce- 
1\ rriort than a S|-tcics of ippitite, which set 
Y«t as Kliproth and vauquthn, m oppootion 
to \\ tr ler, have isserttd thst its icid is solely 
carboiac instead of phosplione, \/e l\(|ve in- 
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trofliuecl tt here as a (lisunct genus There is 
hM! one spctics, which is found in the province 
\i r i^roli in Spam, whence itderivesits name, 
laihcddul in gvpsum , In fhior spar in the 
\dllty ot Lco^iiiy in Sakburg, and occa&iondlly 
111 h ranee jnd the Pyrenean mountains Colour^ 
gitViUi ^neiiand pearl-grey, the former pass^ 
ing into mounUm-grecn, the litter into p'lle 
vK»kt-blue bpenlic grdv ity 2 ^403 

Jo ARRA^IGN V a {arranger, Fr to set 
in Older ) 1 'lo sit a thing ni order, or m ii*' 
ij1 a prisoner i** sanl to be airat^ncd, when 
lie is brought forth to hia trial {Cuwt ll) 2 'J o 
acciisi , to charge v\ ith faults in general, as iii 
controviisv or ifisitin {bouth) 

ARRAiGNMJ \ 1 , inlaw, the arraigning 
or setting I thing in order, as a person is ‘-aid 
to irriign iwritol lunil disseisin, who prepares 
and his it lor tri il 1 he term is most properly 
used to nil a person to answer in form of law 
upon in indictnunt i' c When brought to 
the bir, th( enmm 1 is called upon by nimt 
to hold up Ins li ind , which though it m ly 
s’^Oiu I trifling tnoiimstntice, vtt it rs of this 
import ince tbit h\ I olding up of hishnul 
coi t-^t k j>er i id be -^wns him th to bi 
ot tint nune b\ wl it'i he is e ilkcl Jlow- 
eur, it IS i ot ni indi^p nsiblc ctnniony, for 
being ukiilated mertV for the purpose of 
iddilib mu; I he pir on iny other acknowkdgi- 
iTie it will answer tlu impose is well tiieie- 
foic if tlu prisoner ob timlcly mil eonUiiip 
tuonsly riinscs to hold np his hand, but con- 
fesses Ifu is the person n uned, it h fully siilh 
tunl Ih 11 ibt indutn ml is to be k id to him 
enstineflv in tl e J nji^li tongue (which w is 
luv e\m while ill oilur proiecdinsia were in 
1 1 in ) th It he m \> fully undi *• land ins 
cliirgi After which it is lo be dimuidcd of 
hini wluthci he be guilty ottht crime whert- 
of he Stands indicted, or notgniltv^ When i 
cnmmal i irr iigned, he i iihtr st inds mute, or 
conksscs till fdct or else he ukails to the in- 
dictment — 1 If he i)s noihnu, tl e court 
ought c\ oflicio to imp 111 ul i juiy to cntjuirc 
w belli rhe tdiidsob maul riiuU or whether 
he he dumb ix vi it nioiie Dei If the latter 
appeiis to be tli** cise, ihe judges of the court 
(vviio ire to be of couii tl for thi pr soner, and 
to stt tb It he h ilh i iv md justice) shill pro- 
c((d lo ilif trial, uid examine ill points if 
he had pleaded not nuiUv Gut wlielhcrjiulg- 
ffirnt of diath cm bt given against such a 
jtri oner, who hath never pleidetl, and cm * 5 a) 
roihingin inest of jiidginint, is a point yet 
i iidcteimimd — If he bcfouiul to beobstmalely 
luiut (vvliieh i pTi oner hath been held to be 
th It h 111 rut out his own tongue,) then, if he be 
Qn in indietinent of high tri ison, it hath long 
btt nek irly settled, that st iiidmg mute is eqiii- 
V dent to a conviction, and he slnll receive the 
sn>it judgment arid execution — 1 he Gnglish 
jnnjriiKiit of penance forstindmg mute was, 
till of late ears, aspccus of lortun, eflec*cd 
by kndin^ the body of the prisoner W'lth heavy 
weights till a plea of «oine 1 ind was drawn 
ftonujjum, but the doubts entertaimd as to its 
legality, and the repugnance of its theory to the 
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humo'nity 6f ihc laws of LngbnfJ, concurred 
to rcipiire a legifelativ e abolition of this cruel 
process, and a resiitut'on of the mcient com- 
mon law , whereby the standing mult in fe- 
lony, as well a 9 in treason uiel in trespass, 
amountru to a confession of the charge — 2 It 
the prisoner make a simpl'* and plain confes- 
sion, the court hath nothing to do but to 
award judj^ment but it is usually ver) blck- 
wird 111 receiving and recoiding such coiife - 
Sion, out of teneierness to tlie life of the sub- 
ject, and will ginerdly advi^iC the pii'-oncr to 
retrict it and , — 3 Vieul to the indiclimnt, 

IS to which, ste the article Plea 6r iNorcT- 

MLNi 

ioARRA'NGE rj a (rtmm!?ef,hr ) lo put 
m the prone r orik r for inv purpose {Cheyrte) 
ARU \ Nt^r \1I N 1 s (fioin arrange ^ 
Tl e ac t of pnttin^ m proper older , the statt ot 
bung put 111 order {CnunK) 

Ahrangemlnts {philosophitnl), a title 
given h) the late learned iVlr H irris, ot Sahs- 
buiy, to an execllcnt (ommeiitary on the cate- 
gories oi Vri^tolk, being as happy i siinplifi- 
calioii of lo^ic^ IS his llermes is ot grimmir 
A'RU VN I tl (from iirant ) 13 id in a 
hrgli degree (Dnitlni) 

A'llR^NlfS ad (from arrant) Cor- 
ruptlv , I nnt fully (L*/ 

A'lUf \S V (fi<>in^/r?ai, a town m Artois ) 

1 qe ir) (Dti hum) 

A RR t < 0 1 i 1 a Seized by v lolcncc out 
of u t ( Spt ;/sf /) 

AllU V'Y s («r/m/, hr ) 1 Order, tine fly 
of w i {Milton) 2 Dress (Dn/f few) 3 [In 
liw ] lilt r inking oi setting forth of ijury 
iiiij) 1 leHi d on i c luse ( ( on t ll) 

10 AttKA'y ? a {arioyei, old I r ) 1 'lo 
put in ordtr lo ( tel , to duss {l)n/d(i ) 
ARRA''\ER^ s (from oiay) Office i*v 
who in< leritly h id the Ct*re of set mg the sol- 
diers duly appointed in their innoiir {Cov ell) 
ARRt'Ml ud {arrttie, hr) Behind 
Ihe primitive sij^uine itioil, though not now 
in use ( Suensi 7 ) 

Auub'ar s Ihu which remains behind 
unpiid, though due (/ ocln) 

AllRh'^RA(^^ s Ihc remainder of an 
account, or, moie generally, my money un- 
paid at the due time {Cowtil) 

ARRLN I ACTION (trom a7n7idar. Scan 
to farm ) TLhc licensing in owner of lands in 
the forest to t nclose them 

ARHhPrPnOUS a {arreptuStheX) ! 
Snatched away 2 (from ad and repo ) Crept 
111 pnviK 

AIIRE'ST V a {arrester, Fr ) 1 To 

sei/e by a mandate from a court {lithaKspeare) 

8 To sei/e any thing by iliw {Shakipeare) 
i To seize , to lay hands on {South ) 4 lo 
withhold , to hinder {Davits) 5 To stop 
motion {Boyle) 

Arrest s A mangey humour between 
the ham and pastern of the hinder legs of a 
horse 

Arrest, m common law, the apprehend- 
ing or reslrauung ot one « person, in executtou 
oi the command of some court, or ofheer of 
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Justice The wonl airest is Fi-eticli, and is 
iisfi'd in t(ut langaage fitir a decree or deter- 
mination of a eaiise debated to and fro in 
which sense it seems dtnved from a^trov, pta^^ 
ritum^ the pleasure of the court Hence, 
when a person i'. Ir^illv stopped, aporehended, 
nml restuirud of his linerty, for cfebti &c ht 
IS s ud to he am sted, or put under an irrest , 
which IS tlii beginning of imprisonment 
“None shall be arrested for debt, trespass, &c 
or other ciuse of action, but by \irtuc of a 
j>re«pt or commindment out of some court 
but for treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
a man may arrest without precept or warrant 
Arrest ofjodimfnt, m lav\, the as- 
ftitjiiingjust reason why )udj2;iucnt should not 
))iss, as, want of notice ol tlic trial i material 
ckftct 111 the plcadii g, when the rtcord diflers 
fiom the dcul unplc'idcd, when jh isons irc 
j} I'- lamed, v\here more is givtii by iht \trdict 
th ui IS laid in the dtclar iiion, Ac This may 
be done titfier in criinuial or civil casts 

MlUbSl ANDIS HOMS, Ac 'i writ that 
lies for one whose caltie or goods ire taken bv 
mother, who is likely to carry them away 
before the contest is decided 

ARJlh S 1 0 b AC 1 0 SUPr U BONIS, Ac 
d \\ lit brought by a denizen against the goods 
of ilk ns found within this kingdonii as a 
retom pence for goods taken from^ hmi m a 
loieigu < ountrv 

AURf 'Si AlENF, in Scots law, signifies 
the seeming of a < riininal till triil, or till he 
inn’ ( uition to stand trn], m what aic e died 
LuiibU Climes 

ARiUlABOX \RIT, a stet of Christnns, 
who h( Id that the tn< h inst is neither the red 
flooh or blood of ( linst, nor yet the sign of 
them , but onl\ the pledge or earnest thereof 
ARRlIh'MC I’ \1 bee Ausemcum 
ARU l \N The most eminent of thn nure 
a philosopher of Nieomedia, juitst of 
C eres ind Proserpine, and disciple of Lpic ctus, 
called another Xenophon from the (hgmci 
ami bweetm«s oi his diction, and disliugui lud 
for his a<qiid!n!ancewitli imhtarv and politic iJ 
hie Ilewro c seven hooks of Altxaiulti stx- 
mdition, tfu Penpliis oi theLuxi it u d Red 
S a, four book^ on the dissertations of 1 jiictctus, 
besides an account of the Ahni, Iiiiliyiiim&, 
and Partliians He flourished aboi l thi MPth 
ycir of Christ, and was rt warded wit the 
consulship and government of (appulocia bv 
M Antoninus *-<-A poet who \v rote m t pit 
poem in twenty four nooks on Alexmder, dso 
another |H>ein on Attains, king of Perga nius 
He ’d I wise translated Virgil s Oiorgics into 
O re ’ V erse 

AlHlPblON V Lat) A snnhng 

upon 

AllRl VAl^ A (fioni amte^ The act of 
coming to any place, sand, figur itivcly, the 
attoinimnt of aiiv pu pose {WaUrrj 

A\CE jr (from c/niV )f ompany 
coiriijg not I > usi 

Jb ARRPV K p n iasrnei Ir) 1 7'o 
coYnetoaUy place b\ water {Dry dm) 9 To 
by travelling {iitdruy) 3 To 
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re^ioh arty pnmt (I'icke) 4 To gam any 
thing (Addts^) 5 fo bapptn {Walltr) 
ARRHjS, a futnd of C levro, whose sump- 
tuous fe#t Horat describes, ^ sat 
Arrius, and Arius, a phdosopher of 
Akxandna, who so ingratiated himself with 
Augustus, after the battle of Actiuui, that the 
comjucror declared the people of Alexandria 
owed the preservation of tlieir ciiy to tlicsc 
three causes, because Alexander was their 
founder, because of the beauty of the situation, 
and because Arrius was a native of the place 
ARRO'DJi V a lo gnaw or nibblt 
AUROE, a small island of the Biliic sea, 
belonging to Denmark Lat bb 10 N Lon 
10 10 E 

ARROGANCE, orARRorANCv (from 
arrogantia ) Pile act or quality of lakiUj^ 
much upon oneself According to Dr ( og in 
arroganct iiulicales list If b) some particular 
el inns to precedency, or in irks of Oistincliou 
and respect liom those whom pride < onsidt is 
i*^s Jiileriors in station indehaiacUr, or, by 
iin|trtinent prtiensioiis to an equality with 
supc riors 

A'^RROGANT a {arrogan^i I at ) Haugh- 
ty, proud {1 empire 

VUROGANIEY ad (from arrogant) 
III m airogant inanricr {Dry dm) 
A'RUOGANINLSS a (from flrrcgaw/ ) 
A rrog mce 

7o VRROGAri i c {m ago, T at ) To 
claim V imlv, to txhibit unpist claims {lial ) 
AR'ROGAIION ^ (irom arro^Ut) A 
dun mt, in a proud uiijust manner 

ARRONDnh, m lieiaklry, a cross, the 
arms of which arc composed of sections of a 
cirtk i ot opposite to eich other, so is tcMuakc 
the irm bulge out thicker m one pirt th m 
an iilitr, but both the sections of eath arm he 
tin ‘ line w i\ o that the arm is e\er) where 
of in eqn il thicl ness md all of tlKin tcr- 
nniUnn at the ed^es of the ebcutehcoii, like 
the ])! iin c ross 

ARRO'SION s (from anosust Lat ) A 

gnaw 1 ig 

ARROW, a river of W on ester hut and 
WawK shire, which iims into the Avon, 
near Biliord Giaiige 

A'rrow a (a epe, Sax) The pouiUd 
wt ij)on which is shot from a bow {Hayu ard) 
Arrow, hi fortification, is a woik placed 
at the saltan t angles of iht glicis, and consist* 
of two jnnpets each forty toisis long The 
w jrk his a rommiinicition with the covert- 
w IV of iboiit 24 or 30 f et bro'^d, cilled capo- 
nn r , and a ditch before it of 5 or () loiscs 
Ptrr In ou ^ were first used in war b) the 
Persi in<» under Xerxes, who, wh6u cncainptd 
on the hill opposite the citadel ol Athens, com- 
menced their itlatk by shooting against the 
birncade of wood, which the oracle had de- 
clared invincible, arrows wrapped in tow, and 
HtfiTv. to Thewarriois of tlie middle ages 
frtqutntl> fixed phials of quick hint, oi other 
combustible matter, to thur arrow-heads, and 
shot them froir the bow, and in sea-fjghts 
they were found particularly effective 
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ARROWAIjIvS, in pcoj^raphv, ^ tiatnfe 
gntii to the ancient iiaU\C'< of Hispaniola, 
CuIki, lamawa, Portoraoo, and Irmidad 
A'RROWHIAD s (fiom ) 

A water jilaiit, whose krfves resembL the head 
of 111 11 row (SeeSaGirTARi A ) The roots 
of this |>hnt, sagntana sayttitolii of I inii^us, 
arc said to be esculent, hut it rrni t be in times 
of \tiv gre It St ircitv 

ARROW Hi ADED grass See Tr i- 
r lochin 

ARROW-ROOT (Indian) Ste Ma^an- 

T A 

ARROWS in «aine 3 ing, wnriall sticks shod 
wiui iron, to stick into the ground U the end 
ol tin ch nil 

A'RROW \ a (from anow ) Consisting 
of \iio\vs ( Ml I ion) 

\RKl C 1 \ 1 ILiS, in ancient geography, 
« tovirii of Spun, iiiRaiica, near tlic moun- 
t tins 

AilSAC IDA , m ancunt histary -i dtno- 
ni mil 1011 to tlic kiii^ of Pirthii bt^in- 

I !i L, with Arsaccs I , the founder of the Pir- 
llu »u iiiomrcliy and tfrniinUing with Arti- 
h> Ills who w I-, put to death b ordi r ol 
Ail \cr\,cs ifter the Parthnus wen. subdued 
h\ i It Pcisi in 

ivRSl ^ (eapfe Stx ) The buttocks, or 
bin i p irt of 111 aimii i1 

1 OOl s kind of w tier fowl 
\RS1 -SM \R1 V (pfntcana, 1 ) A 

I I till Sc I PoLveoNUM 

liS' N XL V (aisciiafpt ltd ) A n posi- 
tor, c f iliin rtcnusiu to wir, a lua^i/iite ol 
j ii ‘ erv toics ( iddnou) '^Ihc ptii)(][>d irsc- 
I il lul 11 -, ud IS tint it WcHtlvvich, toinie ly 
I noun bv iht name of the W iruii, where 

t'lOK lit lllHUCltSC C|UlUUtKS ot gU it LUIS, 

nior ns, bombs, bills, powder, and ollui w ir 
ill c lorts, iiid wiicre are likewise ioundiies 
tu f e it guus with extensive mathinciV for 
hum tinning, ind all other Opel Uioii c lu- 
rt ltd VA ith tile coustruetion of arullcts and 
tlu,r c irn igcs 

^ KSLNl \1 S, ncntril salts formed by the 
coiMbin ition of ir&t itil icid with alkalies, 
c irnis uui nittiL See them jiariieularued 
ji i) t iKXt nticlc 

\ 1 1 1 M C U \I I n or^ c tology, a genus of 
flu ( I iss melds Rhici li white, soon bee onl- 
ine hliel , ind filling to powder in the air, 
soil, ( xtre niely buttle spe cific giavitj 8 310 
snbh*'’ ing witliont melting in i moderate heat 
in a white powdei, emiUmg a strong smell 
rt c mhhni; garlic its siibhined oxjd guing an 
at il taste to water, and turning icgetihfe 
I II f Ted, when (Its obed in iiuinUic icid, 
ind a wiuer\ solution of nlphurated hyliogcn 
pound 11 to It, jirecipitalina, a fine yellow pow- 
der It contims seven species 

1 A nativum Nude or native arsenic, of 
as Inch ihcre are three \ anetics 

« Lneombined with metilhc lustre, sc- 
par ting into spherical iiit inst itions 
<? W ith micaceous particles 
y Enable and porous 

Tom d in Great \llutain^ vnrious parts of Ger- 
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many, Norway# Saxony, See accomuanyHiji 
spar# baryte, or feldspar# massive# rarely di$se» 
imnated, often composed of hemispiienc lavt!^# 
corroded, branched# perforated, botryoidai, ot 
stalactitic, colour lead-grey# hut us surface 
soon tiriishmg and heeWing black by ex^ 
posure to tfie air , streak blocish-grcy, powdey 
dull and blackish, sometimes a little sonorous 
V ben stinck against a hard body, and so soft 
as to be easily cut w uh a knife Before the 
blow pipe It emits a white smoke, difinsing its 
peeuhar and highly poisonous vapours to a 
great distance, burning with a blue flame anel 
griduill) vanishing, depositing a white oxyd 
in the form of a powdei sj)ecific grai ity 5 t)70 
to > 729 » alw TVS alloyed with some iron, md 
oien eoi tuns soiiie cobalt, bismuth, silver# 
md some times a little gold 

’ A e dcife>rine X\ hite arsenic Whue 
t)'^/d of ar'^Liiic White, soluble in eighty 
times Us weight of water It is found iii a 
loose dust or mealy powder , in a state ot crys- 
lallizition, or in in indurated state connbnied 
with eirth, in various pasts of Great Britain/ 
Germany, Hnngapy, Saxony, Bohemia, iirc 
C olour w h te or grey, with often a tinge of 
red vtllow, green, or black before the hlow- 
];ipe It sLibbincs, but does not inflame, and 
tinge bon X green pecifie gravity 3,7UO 
> A ninpigmertuui) Orpnnent Yellow 
arsenic Ponclcroa^, \tUow, eur\ed, or un- 
did itely foliated of a w i ^y intern il lustre# 
c\ ipor ling almost cntireb before the blow- 
pipe 1 onnd m Great ihuain Hungary# 
Gtur’^u, 1 urkey, ke , ntbsite, disseminated, 
or in swnli imperfect rr\ tals, colour, various 
s lades of \ill()w, with a considerable waxy 
Insiri, and '^)mc transjuient v , streak orange- 
fellow, not metallic, tcxlure foliaied, with 
me phte^ mo tly curved oi undulated, rarely 
St) me, a little fltxibl'e, but nut elisl c, tfler- 
vc^ces wall hot mine veid burns with a blue- 
isli fl ime, md before the blow pipe evaporates, 
le vnvbehina i sm dl poition of e irth specw 
fit gravity i OtS to I 
4 A saidiraei Rc 1 irs'^inc Ruby arse- 
nic R( d^/ii Somew h'^t jxinderous, red, wuht 
in Ol m* e \cUow srre I , ni sir light fob tions, 
mehmg ei ily befoie the blow-pipe, burning 
wrth a bill IkiiK uid whue arscmcifl v ipours 
Eound in Sicily, N iples, IJungiry, Bohemia, 
China, Japan, massive, d i •> semi na ted, su- 
perficnl, or cr}*-tdb/Ld in small acute angled, 
quadrangular, or acieular pnsmb , colour auro- 
ii-red, ruby, scirlct, ciiinson or blood-red# 
often variegated \ iih >cllovv traces, texture 
lamdlir, with the foliations i little flexible, 
and so soft as to be cu with a kiufe, and fre- 
quently exhihitn a brilliant lustre, streak 
yellowish red, powder scarlet, in nitric acid 
It loses Its colour specific gravity 3 338 

6 A snlnliuratum Marcasite White 
mundic White jrynte Pyriiical arsenical 
ore Hard blu^ish-grev with metallic lustre 
before the Idow-pipe einittuig white arsenical 
vapouis and blue sulphureous flames Pound 
in various parts of Great Britain, Germany, 
Siwedcn# Bohemia, baxony. See m irregular 



ARSENICUM. 


iDilssea, difl°emu¥ate<I, investing or crystallized 
in cub^ or four-siclcd prisms , s^^ecific gravi^ 
0 622 ^ 
d A albicans Misspfckcl Marcasite Of 
# $teel<-white colour and lubtrc, hard* emitting 
Vfaike arsenical vipours before die blow-pipe, 
butt no sulphureous dame or va^ur Found 
1 ^ Cornwall, near Oublin, in Bohemia, Si- 
11^^, Saxony, 3cc generally disijersed among 
bn ^tes in granulations, or crybtaliized in four- 
aided double p?ramids, or ipur-sideii quadran- 
gular prisms colour sometimes SI Kery, grey, 
of yellow ish, ot iridescently variegated when 
tarnished ttxture compact, sometimes a little 
splintery, with the surface hiiarkcd with dc- 
cussite grooves or black ramifications, efler- 
vesces with nitric acid without heat, uid yitlils 
an arsenic d smell when rubbed It consists 
of arsenic tillojed with a consult rable quantity 
of il*on, but little or no sulphur, specihc gra- 
vity from 6 7-53 to 6 522 
7 A argenuferum Argentiferous arsenic 
Of a Slavery lustre and very fine grmiilar tex- 
ture, emitting arsenical \ ipours before the 
blow pipe, and when fused with lead leaving 
a Sliver bead Found in the mines of S ixony, 
Bohemia, Gtrman}, and Spain, inassnc, dis- 
scniinaUd, or acuular, tolour nearly that of 
ihe lost, but bnghtar and more permamnt 
burns with a white Hame, and leaves a reddish 
residuum by solution in nitro-mnnatic acid 
the silver will be precipitated It consists of 
ar enic, sulphui, iron, »nd from 1 to 10 or U 
per cult ot silver sjieufic gravity 4 087 
In the assay and inalysis of arstmeal ores, 
the following method by Mr Chevtnix is 
esteemed prefer ibk to any oilur Reduce the 
iwe to a very hne powder, and digest it in 
nitrtc acid sufhcitnt to acidify and take up the 
whple of the arsenic, pour od the clear liquor, 
and bod on the residue some distilled water 
fiitre, and add the water to the nitrous solu- 
tion then neutralize the exetss of acid by pot- 
ash, taking care, however, not to have an 
excess of alkali, and add nitrjtt of k id as long 
as any precipiUte lakes pi lec wash the pre- 
cipitate lu told witcr, dry, and weigh it As 
the arsenical ores oftm contain sulphur, it is 
possible that the arseiiiat of kad thus procured 
may be mixed with a little sulphat of kad 
to oeeidc this, digest tlie powder in vome warm 
dilute muriatic acid, aid the aiscnnt of lead 
will be dissolved, leavin^ the sulphat behind 
Tbo arsenic of comuitrct is not prep-vred 
from the direct rednctioiaof the proper ores of 
th*s metal, but i obtained in Saxony bv roast- 
10 ^ ibe cobalt ores ui the man of leture of /af- 
f*( These ores consist principally of arsenic 
rubik, iron, and a httle sulphur, the first and 
’ isi ngredicnts are easily sqj uated by roasting, 
which IS performed, not in the open atr, but 
iH an oven the flue whii h runa Konrontally 
to KonsKlciabk Jrstance before it bends up- 
'Ihe araemt ami ‘•ulpjburj when hl>e- 
raied^ are (^epf^SkUed for lUe mo^t part in the 
hoiu^i^tal ftufi In this '•tau it m called 

tfrvfjsgc, <\rJioitPT$ of arsemr, and the 
It is that ol v gre)iN>h meal. 


streiiked with yellow, which is occasioned by 
the sulphur uniting with parts of the irsenie, 
and composing orpimcnt From the erude 
arsenic the 

Wi/jS ar^emc of eommerct is prepared, bv 
mixing the crud^ with potash or lime, and 
rc-subli^ing The sidphjur and other impuri- 
ties are tlius combined with the ill ali, and 
the white oxide is driven over into a heated 
receiver, where it melts into a heavy, colour- 
less, transparent glass by exposure to the ai 
for a short time this glass becomes opaque, 
and reeembles m its fracture the liiiest vvjiite 
china, It i9 m this state that the white arsenic 
of commerce is sold m tht shoi>s, and kept in 
our labor itories , and as it is tneii ui oxide of 
the metal, approaching very nearly to i state 
of purity. It IS not difhcult, by separating its 
oxvgen, to reduce it into 

Pure metallic ojAtmc Jor this purpos- 
the wlnte arsenic i*- mixed with any of the 
vegetabk or animal Cxpresseil oils, till it be- 
comes of the consistence of very soft gla/ lets 
putty, and round or oblong pitccs of tlie pi‘.te 
are dropped into a Iloreiiee flisk, or Lariheii 
retort, so es not to adhere to tlie suits Imj 
then put into a sand bath, or over a >uilU 
charcoal fire, an3 heited very giadu illy until 
1 * ceases to emit thick vapour vlun the ht it 
maybe mcreised bydtgucs to obscure red- 
ness Shortly after the vcssi 1 ma> bt rtinivvi d, 
and when cold broken tht mtk uid upper 
part will contain acryst lli/ed oxide of irstnie , 
oilow, i thick crust of inclillic arsenic, ind 
at the bottom some impurities, which iniisl be 
laid aside The otliei products ire to lx pnl- 
ven/ed with half their weight of c b ireo d, ind 
sublimed 'igitn as before, by wlnth uieaiis the 
aisenic is lendered pure, aid will be found o 
liiH the vessel in the foim of a slmung crust 
ind crystals For thcsifety of the operator, 
latsi proce should be perforim d under a 
cliiinncv The pfincipal propel ties ot pure 
trseim hf’side those mentioned in the btc,cii- 
Jiing of this article, arc the following — • 

As it IS not pcrcuptibly solvibU in waUr, 
and IS ca^iH tarnished by exposure, to ibe an 
the b ->l method of preserving it unaU« led 
to immerse it in w iter Oi alcohol With c ir- 
b m or hydrogen it dots not combine, but t’ c 

I tie ‘•ubsiance, in the ^ late of g is, dissoUi 

II Oxygen unites vviih it by conlmstioi, 

forming, ai^tmcal acid W ith sulphur it nuy 
bt. rtamly umteil, firming eillur n ibi'ar or 
orpiiiient, according to the propom^ ns of the* 
ingredients or the uuthods ot uiulim, tluni 
these sidi tanccs irc leally s ilphiirefs of tr^e- 
uie, and their pi iperties, with then piode of 
pre|/<ir»tiou, when not found ntUvt, any 
toi nd un ler their n uaf s Arsv me combines 
also readily with phosphorus, f pho^- 

phuretof usinie, whien is bhek ind brillmnt, 
mil vmjIi a7iti( gas it h is i ot been united 
)M inatu »cul ’ttuK'' ns< uc oidy if aided oy 
h*at, but, by distilbm^ equ d p iris of orpunent 
and coriostve muriate ot mercury (loriosive 
sublimate) m i g^iitk heat, a blackish eorio- 
bi c liquoi lb obiamed, which is the sui^liui lU 



#3 mrnai of ambi^ or 
Aneoio. cornhurny^m 
wjLt^ theni aUc^^ and foqde&ui &eol fidii^ 
fitublo aod foitjdei 
tvere belbTo Nr^ 6mbliSf 
It alao tl^s ei^B^ 

stroying tlie magoatic v^e o£iioi9i Op 

other metds soaceiptible or tt THro^lilNhse- 
ful alloys of arsenio are follow 
platinum^ which is formed W Ibslng wt me* 
tal and die wh|te oauik or aivenw fogetper 
By this means tuatimim, itself so imiraotablo>' 
may be wrought into the utensils lO^uircd 
The mixture, after fusion, is hammered Ola 
red heat into bars, and the arsenic M graioitlly 
driven off 2 With copper, which is umned 
by fusing the two metafs together tit a close 
crucible, their sur&cc being^povered with com- 
mon salt, to prevent the arsenic from bema 
oxidued by the air This alloy ss white aitd 
brittle, and when mixed widi 0 tm or 
bismuth IS used for a variety of purposes lo 
ttie arts, when it4s known by the names of 
white copper or white tombac 3 With non, 
which IS i likewise done by fusion < This alloy, 
however, is often found native, and is then (as 
we have already obsened) called mispiekeJ 
Hie other metals w|th which arsenic has been 
united, are gold, silver, tm^ lead, nickel, zuiC, 
antimony, and bismuth it also forms an 
amalgam with mercury, by keeping them some 
hours o\er the fire, constantly agitating the 
mixture 

Arsenic is capable of combining with two 
dificrcnt proportions of oxygen , by the hrst is 
formed the white oxide already described, or 

Anemous aetd^ as it is denominate by 
^ourcroy, on account of the many acid pro- 
perties which It exhibits, by the second is 
produced ' 

Arsenic or ariemcal acid, which was dis- 
covered in 177^ by Scheefo, who also made 
himself acquainted with its most remarkable 
properties There are several methods of pre- 
paring this acid, but the following, byBu- 
cholz, IS considered as the best Mix. together 
in a crucible two parts jof niurunic aod of the 
speoihc graxity 1 Sf, eight parts of vihlte oxide 
oi ar^mc, and 24 parts of nitric acid of the 
speci6c gravity 1 25 Evaporate to dryness, 
and expose the dry mass to a slight* red heiu 
When hrst prepared, it exists m a oenciete 
form or dry mass, of a white colour, whudi 
Im yery little taste , but on becoming ffmd by 
dthqueacence, or being dissolved m water, it 
acquires an excessively sour taste It is as 
noxious as the white arsemc Its component 
parts axe about (>5 of arsenic to 35 of oxygen , 
and Its specific gravity is 3 SQl It ts very 
fixed ill a strong heat it is converted into a 
ghss, which attracts moisUire from the air 
Six parts of cold water dissolve it slowly^ and 
two parts of boiling water almost instantly it 
remains iti solution, however, if k considerable 
portion of dbat water be evaporated, even so 
much as to redone it to a syrup a further 
evaporation causes it to deposit crystals It is 
not affected by oxygen, or h\ expomre to tlie 
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iSr, to cumtotiblcs, viz sidptor. 

phoaphornsb imd hydrogen, decomi^n 

It by to astoai^ m heat, which wdl 
e^ie^ sevend 4* paetals'io decompose 4* 
Papabmed wi|h a earths, i«nd severaji, 9f 

to iMto tot class of eqih- 

ponhd salts Wmch ate totinto^hed by to 

^ jfy'teiuai <(f Po/to> forhted by saturating 
to arsente acid wt^ potash^ toots into hirge, 
four^ided^ columiisilP cirysttfis^ terminated by 
qto^tlateral pyramids It is of easy solqtion 
Ilf water, permanent m to air, and melts m 
fire to a substance With exotes of 

acid, the s9t is culled, by sontCi 
^uper^rientat qf po}ushf and Joi^ 
known as the arsenical neutral salt pf 
by whom it was discovered, and who foi^Rted it 
^ by distilling m a retort equal parts of 
oxide of arsenic and nitre< Scheele obtaitted 
by adding arsenic acid to the arseniat of poj'- 
ash till the solution ceases to alter the colour 
of s^mp of violets, and then evaporating UU 
four-sided pnsmatic crystals art formed Thh 
salt is soluble in water, and gives a red colour 
to vegetable bluest 

Arsemat of soda is nearly similar to thit of 
potash, and is produced in the same manner, 
by saturating soda with the acid 
Arsemat of larytes may be obtained by di- 

r iug the acid upon barytes , or, in crystals, 
mixing a warm concentrated solution of 
acetite of barytes and arseniat of potash 
Arsentat qf mdsnesta is formea by digestion# 
solution in a fresh quantity of acid, and eva- 
poration 

Arsemat oflme is produced by pouring 
seme acid into lime-^water 

Arsemat qf silver is precipitated by dropping 
the acid into a solution of nitrat of silver, aqa 
that of mercury is produced in the sume man^ 
ner Ihe arsenic acid is also frequently com- 
bined with other metallic oxyds, and in con>« 
sequence gives birth to other arseniats, as 
Arsentat of cobalt, for which sec CoSAX-* 
TUM 

Arsemat of lead, for whiclr sfee pLVsSBtlttf^ 
Arsemat if nickel, for which see NiCCo- 

LUM 

Arsenic, and its various preparations, ate to 
most active Of all poisons $ nevertheless it is a 
very valualde article m the materia medica, 
ana is very generally used as a tonic in inteV- 
niittcmt and hysterical complaints The fol- 
lowing IS Dr Powler^s method of prepanng^it 
for internal use Take of powdcreil araeiuc 
and prepared kali, each 64 groins, boil tom 
gently m a Florentine fiask, x>t other 

with half a pound uf distilled Vvate<» until 
the arsenic is dis$ph^ # te this sointion, WhOn 
cold, udd half an ouuce of Oompouqd of 
lavender, and a^ muoh teater as wdji maVe to 
whole equal to a jjih\ or fifteen o^ncte and 
half iti vfreight The dto ^ is 

as follows — Froto wttr, gut 

g» or in, to V I from ffte v tp tit 

from eight to twelve, g«d; ‘thir- 
teen to eighteen^ Item eighteen 

A 
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UdA utimrdi^ ffgx, xti HuiM ddiws miy be 
ttoeeted oncii iti elgjbt <ft titrdve httnie, ditiirted 
with Ibid; me) ^ AimieUM 

Klii tel tM tetime eictetie ftumg^i 
eiSU #)i0 pretetMl te em etiMaer, iHd it 
the odebntedi niilifc«tt*e 
'VM fblbwlng phut stumld be potsoed tem 
^meiue bee bm mvaltowed in a miaadty 
td eiide»«t the life oftHe penoe 
ybrnelTwhifeor blue vhrM tbouU be eacbi- 
%AfM Kiimediateiyv And la*^ quentities bf wtp 
te^ In which the hepar euibhnrie tl diiaoited, 
ewefterwed The stomach having been thtu 
emphed, i nuxtore eontaintog the hepar tul<* 
* p)ini^» so as to have abouta sCraple te adose, 
should be exhibited ftequeoitly« alternating 
tivilb milk, bolter, or eahor oil 
AbeatSrfArs, the principal of which are as 
djitiowA Macquer dtscmered this mus of 
lillSt btft their nature anJ composition were 
ml pointed out by Scheele They are known 
bp h^g preeiidtated ftotn their solutions, m 
the ibrm of a yellow powder, by water, hold* 
ing sulphtimtm hydrogen gss m solution, or 
by hydrosiilphuvet of ammonia 
Anemai qf ammonta is produced by saturat- 
tng fiqtnd ammonia whn afbenic acid, and 
dvapoMLtlne the mntturc nntil a salt is yielded 
m rhomhoidil crystals, whtdi gite a green co- 
lour to syrup 6f Violets 

Aueniat if copprr, a mineral substance, 
being an ore of that mVta] in which the arse- 
nic acid IS found m a iitate of natuml eombina« 
tion with It I'here are several species and 
varieties of this ort, containing dilveient pro- 
|)ortions of the mgixdienu It is found in the 
copper mines of Coruv ah, atid is almost pecu- 
liar to iiliK^and See also the article Ccr rautt 
Anenfat if iron is also found in one of the 
mines winch contain the preceding ore It is 
somejtimes mixed with a small portion of cop- 
per, and in this state of double combination 
of the acid with both metals, it has been called 
awptcui popper or more recently and cor 
Itectly, QUpr^oUs ar^emaf if iron /Sec Fer- 
RVM ) Ihfsc arseniats have been ably exa- 
mmed bv th« count de Bournon, and by Mr 
CheneviK ,^the former pf whom, by an arranj^ 
nxent deduced from the principles of trystaUb 
Rraphyi apd the latter by an accurate analysis, 
mAf satisft^tordy ascertained thetr nature and 
composition Ijle thgeiiious paMrs of dliese 
aenttkmen are insertad m the Philosophical 
iVnatelions for ISOI, and may ht fOOlid in 
Tdt<ich\| l^paopUital Magazine, vol XII ^ 
or in ifounuil, new senes 

AftBE'JJlCAL a (from cnemtA ) Con- 
tammg afsenick iffoodufard) 

Ail^KNm:0» a i«rm mycn l^Foutmtty to 
the eomhmatiotts pf witc cwide wf ^nie, or 
arsenious ip;\dp wtth alkalig^ and earms Ttiey 

m ««»n, K^mnn, VrtNl b « codj- 

ImAm M «ol% UMU. aimI tnaM riitet 

^tipinptthlM W melody 


* f ART 

AlfH ^ elevation of the hend, dr 

te tbRqVlbe Mr, or iheastire, at which tt 
w idiM in biBlding tte Theiti, oh* the edn- 
nn^ #»%!t of the hand, or tbkt part 
of pe It fkfb Imis iihplies 

tImeteteMi# mmtiBiied part of the Mr, 
and aimi the tell, or unaocented part 

ARSON, m EngiM kw, is the malfcibus 
tod wilful bnmitil; of the house or out-house 
of afnother man f which is felony at coOimon 
law This is an offenee of very great ma- 
ligntC^, and much mOiO pemlcious (o the pub- 
lic tmui simple theft , nccause, first, it is an 
oSence against that nghtof habitation which 
IS neqonm by the law of nature as well as by 
the lawi of society neatt, because of the termr 
and Oonfusion that necessarily attend it and, 
lastly, because ijg simple then the thing stolen 
OpW changes its master, b«t still remains tn 
Mg lor the benefit of the public, whereas, by 
burning, the veiy iubstance is ahColutely de- 
stroyed It IS also frequently more destructi\ e 
than murder itself, of which too it is often the 
cause 

AR8UF, a sea-port town of Palestine, m 
the Mediterranean, six miles north-east from 
JopM 

ARSURA, to ancient customs, a term used 
for the melting of gold and silver, either to 
refine them, or to examine their value 

Arsura is likewise sometimes used to de- 
note the disease called grpshelks 

ART S (urT, Fr art, Lat ) 1 The power 
of doing something not lao^f by nature and 
instinct {Pope) E A science as, the liberti 
arts (B JsiiTon) 3 A trade {Boyle) 4 
Artfulness , skill , dexterity {Shdks ) 5 Cun- 

ni^ {Shake ) 6 Speculation {Shake ) 

The above meanings aVe attached to the 
Word orf, in Johnson's diclionaiy abridj^ as 
some* of these, however, are of great import- 
ance, we must enlarge upon them, as below 

Art IS defined to be a habit of the mind 
proBcnbing rales for the due production of 
certain efiocts, or the introducing the changes 
of bodies from some fore-knowloM and design 
ip a persbn endued with a pruici^ or faeulty 
oi acting The word art is derived ftum opop, 
utktiw, profit f and is found in that sense in 
A£icnylus According to lord Bacon, it is a 
proper dispoiitkm of m things nature hy 
nunuui tboiight and cRpenence, so as to make 
them answer the dcstgiii and uses of mankind 

Nature, according lo lord Bacon, is some- 
times firee, and at her own disposal , and then 
she luamfosts hersdif in a regular order, as 
we see in die h evens, edants, animals, 8cc 
Sometimes she is irtegukr and disorderly, 
either thtuug|h some unoottimon accident, or 
depravation in matter, when the xesistanev of 
some impediment perverts her from her course , 
as in the production of monsters At other 
times she is sididaOd and fiishioned by bumoti 
industry, and made to serve the several pur{>oses 
of mankind Thb last is whaiwe call art, 
in which sense, art stands opiwwd to natnrs 
Hence the knowledge of nature may be di- 
vided mta tbwhbtoiy of genemtimi, of preter- 



ARTS 

lehemloii, ^ ^ |h^ anei Ga|t«d the fi;pc arts j 

pature at hbev^ , the iecojp4, m Wjiw, ^ WWyp scidpt^re, mww, 
the bar Mtiftbiti »ml arcfiitectij)^ ^ 

Art is 4 II 0 Sk ^“,*W W4»h«0Hophj rs, Owj^ 

reduced mto practtoi ^ Sejr^ of ounng the nsc md 9f states* the mm- 

men bdid logic and ethu^ )p hf^ artm(^p|ti^^h arts ehie% ttoplmi h arrived at thCit 

as they do not terimnate l^ npsre out hai^ht^ lioeW a|)4 when m a decun- 

tend to practice In this jsense sonseipfunehes umBtatje, th^ Y^Wtoarj; ^ 

pf the mathematics also ata arU^ Ofthprar iMf’" i are aim mverb porUouH^ arts , as the 

terb of doctnnev or tcienoe Statics i^^w&opy pf foemory* the af ^ Uf deqph^mgj^ the m 
scientificah as Jt comprehends thp npsrc pon- of swiihmm$> prjt of divmg* kc, ^ 

tempktionofequiUbnum, mechauicsA pn me , and bpidtfca ate* ipdped^, wpjtda of 
contrary, is «aQ arl^ as it reduces the doctiine &pitiar use* and grcai; signiS^anei^A hnt^ v^ 
of statics into practice . .r little understood phitosopbeb imve lopg 

ARTbaior - * *'**»*■ . l. *' C.'KT „ v? 


certain system i 

and mvenuoos or -rar^ ^ t- 
duly observed* make ihe Wi|s a mipn under- 
takes succeed, mi|d render uiot adi^ntagepns 
and agreeable In this seuse^ art Is oppom^to 
science, which is a collection s^^t^utive 
principles and conclusions According to the 
foregoing dednitioii^ arts may be divided into 
active and effective such as leave no external 
effect after their operation* as dancing, fiddling, 
&c are called active or practical arts , those 
which do leave an eftect behind them, as 
painting, &c are called effective arts Farther, 
with re<tpect to their scope and object, they 
mey be divided into human, as medicine , and 
divine, as theology* 

Arts ihvf$an)^ again, may be subdivided 
into civil, as law, imlitics, 8 rc , mihtary, aS 
fortification, kc , pnysical, as agriculture, clie- 
inibtry, anatomy, kc , metaphysical, as logic, 
pure mathemaucs, &c , philolqgicah as gram- 


long the mechanical arts and manufactures 
See each in its place 

Arb are more properly duided into liberal 
and mechanical ^ 

Arts ikharal)^ are thpse that are noble, 
and ingenious , or which are worthy of being 
cultivated Without any immediate regard to 
the lucre arising from them Such are poetry, 
music, painting, gmmmar, rhetoric, the miU- 
tary art* architecture, and uavigatipn 
Arts {mtchamcal), are thcMie, Wherein the 
hand and body are more imnccrnicd than the 
mind , and which are^cb^eUy (Cultivated for the 
sake of the profit attending theim DC Which 
kind are most of thoae whidh fuj’iiish us with 
the necessaries of life, and are popularly known 
by. the name of trades* buck a^ weaving, 
turnery, brewing, masoniy* clock-making* car- 
pentry, joinery, foundry, pnnuhg, &c 
The mechanical arts take thfif denolnination 
fronip«x<^« machine,^ as hemg ell practised 
by means of mme machine or instrument 
With the pheral arts it is otherwise, there 
bemg several of them which may be learnt and 
piactised witliout any insumnent gt all as 
logic* eloquence, mraicme properly s6 called* 
&c 

The arts which relate to the sight and hear- 
ing, lord Bacon observes, are reputed hbeful* 
be>ond thosi^ which the other senses, 

and are chiefly employed in mattet> of luxury 


score notion /or another ‘ llhei^ at%mp 4 
^ usually terminated m some abrtraftea defliai- 
tion, which railier casts obscurity than Ught 
on the subieot, and cxpres«ses very httle 01 mo 
essence and obvious phenoipena thereof We 
have always been pleased with the obbiriatiops 
on this sul^ect gnen m Mr CluLmbers*s ex*- 
cellent Preface to his Cyclopaedia, and have* 
therefore, extracted some of them for the gra- 
tification of our readers 
^ To science* says this profound Aunker, 
seem to belong such things as men may dis- 
cover by the use of sense and reasoning , what- 
ever the mind desenCs in viriue of that faculty 
whereby we p^r^ive things, apd th^ir reia*^ 
tions, is matter of science such^ are the laws 
df nature* the aflections of bodies, the rules 
and cnterions of right and wrong, tfuth and 
error, the proi^rties of lines and numbers, 8 rc 
Science* in effect, is the rvSblt of na&on and 
sense, ip their general or natural state, as im- 
parled to all nden, and not modified, or circum- 
stantiated, by any thins peculiar to the inake 
of a man^s mind, the objects he has been con- 
versant among, or the ideas he has present to 
him In fine* science is no othei* than 4 senes 
of deductions or conclusions, which evciy per- 
son endued with those faculties may, wth a 
proper d^ree of attention* see and draw ' and 
a science* 1 e a farmed science* is ho moro 
than a system Of such conclusions* relating to 
some onk subgect. orderly add artfully laid 
down in words Thus a person tvhh has all 
the ideas expressed m £uclid*s definitions, and 


sees the immediate connexion of those In his 
axioms (which no man acquainted with hia 


snd indust|y, to torm all the theorems and 
problems that follojiiv, he has nothing td do 
blit to tange those ideds orderly in his mind. 


parity, impartty* ate* And after the relattons 
of each to each arc thus jgot^ Wftich ft)i*ke a 
kind of pnmafy propositions* to proceed to 
dofpbine them* and take down the reUtlon 
resulting from a comparisem of the several 
combinations By such /nefios* Without any 
other helps thgn ^etratioft and perseverance, 
g 



^ w*M« •» 


mmm f^A iobmiA^ }a Ae i!oi&lAuo»i 

y vt^w» or ndticos maiW lo 
iptoii ^t^flwitQCe iMtiwMfi thj6 two may 
tal|IMTOiiQ4 tetiiai between urit ao<d hiimcmiF^ 
m tbimar ii>i^«t ^ m »geneiid jbcnl^ of ck«- 
summing piccuiea m ih« 
vmjm } a^nd the imter a pmcular one * 
mllimer tl pum and abokite in Us kind t 
with, aommlitng femign an I 

An *46^ and a Sctemf^^ tbemfire* only seei i 
tb dfpb w w and jnom mxjre ^ acsence b i 
^tam nf dedneciona made by reason aJoni » 
by any tbng foreign or extrinsi 
td itwf an ayt, on tpe onbttaiy* require^ i 

g nmxiM of dam, and powalam, m b« furnwhc [ 
f and never jgoei any length 
ny i|tie4ihg new ones U 
I, the knwledge and pemenuon 
latopmtttntesxfaeart \bmmt, 
Qtrihal part, la <d' the nature of 
sh aUenitve reason alone wiU 
% tn this light, appears lo be a 
or ani^ knop^edge, oon^ 
i itielf asmienoe, bnt^th ^ 

3M.“*SSte«S 

a ^he premises and conelosions 
Mb look Xatendiy to she oonoo- 
fttkn^ A adience, in effimti 
whleha atmw running in n 
, itilhoat re|ntd to any thing 
jpgrew^ IS to the same stieain 
m proper o6une, and disposed 
lets, eistemj^ poods, 8 bc {n 
0 prognais orme stmam is not 
to Itseir, but only ai it 


mediate acMy, at bbrrenidon of ours And, 
on the eontvmyi thmgft heiotid to art, 
wherein such amenee or perception is farther 
medSfied* and appM by^'tOpOrtieoiar pur- 
poses and ocemipi^f out own From hence 
atise fbe several m^renoes abovemendoned 
for the matters of ar:}; am oeily persemal, as they 
am eceordmg to lbs tneasum of the artistes na- 
tural Ikaiduo^ In lespOoi of quantity and de« 
gree^ and m f|SLeompkikion and east of hu 
moral faenltiaw q| tmeet of their quality 
The pereeptiion, even of matteia of an, is of 
the imtttiO of seienoe , so that thus far the two 
agree and their dSfikrences only commence 
nom the supeitnduemg of a further modidca- 
non m the matter of such peieeption , and the 
giving it a new diteetion to some particular 
endf, By means whereof it becomes invested 
with a new set of conditions, and circum- 
stanpes wholly perspnal , as being all framed 




ftp, a^kad* itMK 


it w<*0 


and adapted to she particolar View and aim of 
the artisf, and ooimuCted aecoiding to his par- 
ticular degree of knowledge and address , which 
18 the efiect of aparticular set of objects, and a 
particular orgsntsm of body In a word, 
art there is a moral vjew or motive, bujict* 
added lo natural science or pcrctpnon 
which motive is the proper principle, or pri- 
aannamobiie, bf art perception is its matter , 
and some tnember of the body ts its organ, or 
instrument And firom such new principle, 
Bsc axwe a new set of secondary perceptions 
analogous to the natural and pnmaiy ones 
Ihe whole, therefore^ ends in tins, that sei- 
ence arises fVom a natural pdneiple, art fboni 
a niorat one , or even, as moral matters are 
also, in one sense, natural, scienet) may be said 
tn be of divine onginal, art of human 
AttTS (Frouess of the) In all codntties 
where the peom ate barbmons and illiterate,, 
the plbgress of isrts ra extremely slow It is 
voiWnp by ah old French potem, that the vir- 
tues of the loadstone were known m France 
befote anno 1180 The xmertnefa compass 
was dhhihited' «t Vexdce ahno ^iKO, by Paulus 
Venetns, as blji ewir invenopn* John Goya 
of Amalpht we^ the &rat many years^af- 
tervraM, traed tUn pndnl^ passed 

i for tong m invttiior Tboogh it was used 
a China for navigaiion {pngnefora it was 
tio#n m Bortmef yet to this day it it not so 


ft inonier.to maaa nm tieeiy, n is pieced 
tmOn a bed of^iL by WhsCh eve|n|^isiotran of 
wc disthsbiJts operatto^ Hahd^^mills, 
Vttmm used fiir evading 


tarraeS used fiir evading 

oomt ajodwh^ com came to be ^sed in 
gnea^ quantity, horse-mills succeeded, Wa- 
M-mdb ^ cm m deser^ by 

and id: AratoiilttaiWkaidibset^^ 


^ 









&oiii6s« itti3oti4^ 

IWdOi^ ini#|[lti£iigilii4^ 
date^ 11l^4)&eiai^if had liiifr^ 
•^api^Toyadi^ to 

^ w>i%stt m 

modows/ %n llie 

weie #eidaily poojk )iaic(tdi0,ait w'lpaalr^ 

ing crji^tal glatft £br taimm A 
un\mi tho Iwuita ym xnakxwmk m, Ua 

the and of the );^th pewe dbe 

custom of otn|)|l<wiiig moa to f^i^datm lihe 
iioors dunng to «i|ts 4ay coa- 

ti&ues lu Ci^aim il^todex8« lind EnjpEUid* 
GaUko was the mat who cosiiiefewed an idea 
^t a penduloiti might be usefij^l for measuT- 
ang time| and Hbygens ym die fir^t who put 
die idea i|i^eciitton« hf diakina a peodblnm 
clock Booke* m the yeit im, iUTented « 
^iral sprii]^ for a watch,i though a Watch was 
far ;&0m beii^ a n$w ivwenUon P4^ 
made no earUeIr than the tdth ctsotuty i and 
the invention of printing "Waa a centurv laleif 
Silk manufacture wete long establisKed in 
Greece before silk-worms were fntrodm^ 
there The maniifaetureis were provided with 
mw ailk from Persia but that commerce 
oeing frequently interrupted by war^ two 
inon^> in the reign of lustiniao^ brOe^t 
eggs of the «ilk<»worm fstHn Hiiidi^n, add 
taught their countrymen the mediod of me'* 
naging them -^The arfr of reutling foade a very 
alow progress To eneoucage that am m 
England, the capital pmuahment for murder 
wasremitied if the eitmnial couM hut rcad^ 
which tu law4angutige is termed benedt of 
cleigy One would diat the alt must 

have madeawsry rapid progrmt^ when fo great- 
ly favouied s but them is proof or the 

contrai^y, fotto samU kn edition of die Bible 
as 600 copies, tnmslaited iafo EngSsh to the 
reign of fienty VIB was nef '^^olly sold ^ 
in Uiieeyeaili» Ihe^peOfile of En^ 
have been pmjSEmndty igifo^ to qt 
bediTs time, when a «hw|iM to me 
SSOth arUele of iihe^Bj6iig!m 

foikyymsa^ t 

The dtsmmes of the ^orbuodaeoti Ae 
west coast of .ftfomassaienunkalmWtai^ 
the alow psogiess of arts In me b<^«iidg^ 
the lath cemuiy, thiQr were tmaOv ignorant pf 
tha|:ooe8t beyond lion, @ ai% north la* 
nume ,ln HIO the eelehfatdi pmiee Hemy 
of fplirtagal htfeed out a fiedt' for discoveries, 
timth pmeededtdopg mett^ fo capeBda* 
dorein Mdem butmiiiot^rage todoefole 
It In I4in Tnstan Vae dhoovered thahtod 
J^rto file year after* ihe whl|id 

Madeira was, dtsooeered |n a Pbem- 





calN^tkiW^cms^ „ , 
oiiis weafoer he foond’^n 
The mromnstanoes i^hlch IttW*- 

ceterdie dm pmgi^ of the ani, theegen* 

4100 rtf ndbohaMpiritupottanjri 
which piomoms actlvUy m the 
erther artsi^the patron^ Of the ^ 
the noble^-*^he rousing a people put^ , 
pid state by die occurrence orkn imp 
atfies of events t*-emulation betweed^i 
bouiing nations,— ^d by no meaOi 
Junong these* a strug^e for Hberw, ufo * 
tng a powerful invader, JSse Thus 
divided into cmaU states, frequently dt war 
With each other, advano^ literattm s^d the 
foae arts to unnvhlled perfoctmn The Corsi* 
cans, whde engaged in a penJous war for dq* 
fencCnf then Tibeitim> exerted a tigpiionsjiia^ 
ttooftl sptrii they founded a urhtersity for aHa 
and Sciences, a nuhUc libram mid a pDpfo 
hank ^ffor a foog stuj^r dur^og ^ 
ages* aVtsgnd litmmre «^ve4 the tm 

bufont states of Italy The Hayaf $0ci|^||ti 
Londem, and theAeaneoiym Sciei|em 
were hmh of fhem itistiuited afoer mvll warn 
thqihad animated the people and muaed%% 

ae^vitj- 

' ^9* wfQ nmter be neo^tea^^ a 

eounixy where them 4s any poho^ for ave^Qr 
man fiods his account fo jpne amlqie 

mofU^ptneanoaiA Thqy am not r^Ubed 
by peisOnSof tsm, whome andsmdiaa 

cab spare great Aims for mjq^rtiiig fha%gie 
std} more rare For that reason th^ wiif be* 

vet PourtA m any oountiy, nides^ patfoimd 
by^ihe sovereign, or by man of lfo4 

tmalence Th% merit such 
ei^ihe springs of gpyemmenai 

thifynMJm, by midiqplys%umM^ 
^nd humamx^Og mknnqrsi whi^ 

oefont fotef hswe always him >e£icoimt^ Jby 

ty Ptthie 

daMbmof ihenoiimm^ cooawts in ex] 

The end of au these amisp^ea^re, 

the end of dfo scieiwes IS inStri 

BOme of the pbkte acts 

fo those a^oo^' 

^hg. ye| ^^ 



guesa eaptain^4(>uhfod eapcL, 
next year die FortOguese leaclM cape Blanco, 
lat eo.deg In 1446 Name Tnstao doused 


M ibe ^ ^ 

nnioti fhmi we ftfu^buo, 

ut;, ^ceondtog to tliet tct^tioo^ aoa 
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j-" r I -I *?|^ P»f w 

gMm^ na tXm orator, or ah exCMknt att- 
jfo] i^vfo, Ae ««4rty, n«4»f»y. to «»» 
ytMte. iacnM«a.«ie oatunl^ptlpiKition, thfc 
«r«,«iC.aMu*>tob>cii no huifaidMtoitt c«j|^ 
*• ^ fiVto Rea^ Thb 

tai«h,h«Mwar. will smm a •»»?» sora b«i* 
a bnl^M, a *« <Jft»T, ot a'v»ntcb$d wef. 



L Tnty 4to of (lae, moie> 

Vf cr, tn mamwHfiH »na |alWUw, Oljd 111 dtlCOt- 

lin hiio lo'atnva far the wortMt and aOiwt 
mndM'^ea^^ jeinfc, 


bi^ncft W* cjtwMintty » 
Art, fttipilfid on 

|tlvet H<st ^ 

w UmpowibW fo 
«, wilhobt |u>oiril>g 


*’22* 
tfitho 

lllMMir^ 

UtW«l 

AlMbMpt InSj 



mmmm ihii «m u 
IlN&Wy^^ owtom 

‘ 7 mcNkrii 

MjpiMsrt 

It tUddd wM^ftAaHtily lemndoArtrtd, thai 
the ««ieMic«bfw |H9Ut««irtsc<iiMt» beatpneti- 
Vhb e!9|MWkNSi hei vomeCuiiea m the 
nv^didA, tod 96mMM{9a ui the pea, ^ettiMtines 
in tdoMuh and thetr Wmony, anaatothen in 
c<6ir|kil«al atunadee, eKunettmas m the peneilor 
in the^diitel, ainl at ethen m the ^ver, 
sditietiiAaa hi a proper diiponUon or jniiciouft 
etnploynieiit w ineihantf) arts, and at 
otham merely in theur mamier of acting 
Iftom wheftccT ante thoae arts that we have 
tnetrtiened, ‘^d Vrlueh mo dmenbed m their 
<ftOer ' 

The Mneml theory oi: the polite arts, or 
neeessahly snj[lposes, tlierefore, oer^ 
lam^KDtldat but Utate ginetal tnles are of no 
^gitafe tththbei^ *Vhe hist is, that whoever 
iWOuld lic^ta himself to the polite arts, should 
above all things omisnlt his gettiusi divest 
^hhnsdF hf aH M!lf-love$ and eaatnitie i£ he he 
s^hP Appllh, aniF dhenshed by the 

in viitn,>^rash anthee, dost thou strive to 
tdtmh, 

Ibj Idfl^ ver9tt> Pamassm* height sublime, 
tlf Hetjveii do hot by teciet powers inspire. 

On if d!iy natil star dan hot poeue hrec 
Thts^preonii, widi remud to poetry in pamciiw 
kr, h applicahk to sH the polite arts in gene- 
ral, fortneir most happy suoeess is fouiidw on 
imagtitatiOA By this term we understand, m 
^ . r s. . , general, a faculty of the mind, a pBiticuUrge- 

l#m Ifdity iU^ vrtinis, mus, a lively mvenUon, a fidytam Imbnle spirit, 
cimredAy dh udn^ mves a faeihty in dimoveniig something 

ignbrant of new Mt it h necessary alio to prescribe just 
bounds to this term iiew> whioh must not be 
here taken id an absolute sense Sdomon 
wbcly rnnaiks, thin, even m his tnno, there 
was nc^dng nmv under the sun* In Act, all 
that eAtSi and all that n capable of being dis- 
00vert4itt tlte httown world, has already been 
discovmtd t*he dno a|ta iti Aetr imitations 
of nature, in their emjveiiioiis, can borrow 
fhmgbi, ligUfesi nomiaHbnns Am those things 
only eniliMnd^nve baown ' As there have 
been, mm tlm%d||thiiiiili|g hf ibewrid td our 
days,^milliM ^ adtMta in each of the polite 
aria, dhnoiiidl thefmssibie eombbaationsof the 
varUms sulMs ham been pvodneed by their 
Uttdy bnMiiatbnist and Whan we hear the 
tteb o i W it pait^manMtid talk of a work of wit 
attihwAenihaly ne^ that offers ideas 
which ^hat had 

nevcf mitaffd inao thabimsi of ahy other man, 
wo khotttd leAr intfeH ahartions m th^\m of 
ts Mmolatcftomt ahd toflemopth^ 

^ la oveiydi^heerof oortam edipifica, who pretend 
the mbotdoiwpoiwsrtsdof maiw^usn^ 
art;, cine by meads of simplest as if there weio 
e«n- any plant, any stalk of gitnsa that grwes tn oni 
bmptiffil wor£^^ that cau ha\e escaped the {tscarohea of 


at tm Sagscinus 
nity, apd poUsh, 
-Wily to 4>o 
nte^thm IS 


^Vt&ool^of^lfhoipUwarta It 


is doe of ^bie rnttmOsions 
nd immodiatelv. thaittresent 

ffmmiti on out 

mi or pronounced; but Whioh 
MwfafW «5wkM«»w»wi» Aw 
, Jn^te it m denniitohs end de« 
u id the mom» os mtlokind have 
pm of boauty^ thew oplmons and 
uavar^ w iheir uodorttaiidings 
^aaiel Wro moj say, howmer, 

|f of wbMh oi^ok^ h hiAg^le, 

t andf"‘"' ‘‘ ■ ' 



















ftrtiliMehit* 

^#miMn(|er ^ diie6^ wbuli 

iio^%Dii6urto^Aiit»<i«uM '$i^V»'i>«Kb 

y ^ t t 

■4B^A* ‘I***** iliioient Adibra/r 

t-town «r Xiower AlbuiM, ilH 
' sfrNi I^tn Sl.SOfi 



iHi* d bo md fnifiarMi«r«n4 
oideted 

. i f 

bii tm» tbii^ 

tMj Aatagei Ar« 

b««rM» 4k)daf 4|w Hgtsiof »«» aAerxeigning 

AKTiifXB«X^k»'lH wecafeded lus father, 
^ pioMduig mMMN^, B C 3i5g To pave 
his «af to'dwtatMiiaton, he motpered two of 
bn btoihors, andaitor be hadfanied vte he 
waitted^wttodaalh aHtbeteiniuiuiw bnudwi 
of the iMtilyi He ^urfled aevenr imum^ 
tunn that tvfeie.wited aentut >hiagi, 'Whefa m 

b mJ 


capaci^ he «lew the iSbted htillp Aow, and 

Medasp and E^tian^j gava the flesh w hb e^khese, ht which hw 
IS supposed ta hofc con- mtotttite euhuoh^ 'e^ho vm an Egyp^ 


t ehotit founds cJf wil» or or 
poujkds of whiat the i^pnan art«ba< 

.I^Od 1^31 jpohndil of wiiH^ or water, loo 
podhdi df wh«^, or ^ of flours 
^^^xAO£, thenieneofacdtonreataldishQd 
W the year befor^ 

ChT^Bt 5g4* Venus had a temple to that place, 
wheoi^ her name Afteehia 
^TAjC 4TA| the mettopois of Armenia, 
ondfmm its feundition Iheielidiaioe of all the 
ArmeiuanUngs This Cji|y, asSttebh mfonnr 
119, wap h»iU upon a j^n winch Hamn^i 
giveto hin^ Attoas, who made it the capital 
of Armenia^ j, 

4Ht*AXE]^X£B 1, jmmaoied Longiiiia'>i 
niiSd because one of his hands was longer than 
^ Xerxes, h}i% 
of Fers^ia He slew his eldest brother, Danes, 
on lu^mn pf his being guilty of the muhier 
of iua which oAm® was,^ m &ct, com^ 
mitm by Aitabamus, captain of the guards^ 
Af^tm then ascebtled the throne^* B fl 
4®!k,5 hu tlfhe pwtee Wa* reeioted be- 

tween^FySa andiAflieiMi, I^r a war of dt 


tkni caused him to be poiiotied, and gave the 
carcase, eat hiioimdi^ pteoes, u> the cats, and 
then made knifl^handies of his bouesvi This 
happened^B C aSTth 

ABI^DI ( JoliO}v a$seedt$h noturdist, kvm 
born <10 iTOd, #l eduekted in the university 
of Upsai ' He fead an atdmit passion for all 
branches of natiHlal history, but he exodkd 
most m that bkardfli^Of it which is termed ich- 
thyology He Ooliiraeted a dose friendship 
with the edebrated Lmodus they made fsach 
heir to theolhef^S manuscripts mease of death 
He died at Anistetdam He was going to sup 
With his IHeod flhba; and the night being 
dark, he fell into iht eatial and penmed this 
happened m lydn lanitdus published m 
1738, his Bibliotheca lebthMoipea, and hts 
Philosoijhta lehthyotogica Iput the most w 
htable edition of Art^fS Worn was flnished 
in 17Q0 by Dr Walbaum of Lobeefc 

ARTC'DIA In botany, a genus of the 
class and order pentandria d%ynia. Involu>»* 
ores pennatifldi Jorets of the centre male, 
fluit rough with^scalev^ The only imown 


sears Ari^kfis^ is gimeplHy supposed to species h a native of mount Idbanus 
have been the Al^oerus of scnpmmb ARTEMIDOEUS, famous for i 


nnnried Esther^ 4nd by whose permtsston 
i ^ feikish rel:^on at lei'iisalem 

a he 74) wheks of Dahtel are also dated in his 
rW. ^ fi’ ^24, m aocceeded 
byi^l5%totfeXers;csv (mukrns) 

Wipjgljf II mmarned Mnemon, on 
Ifdr m^tmordinm memoiy, was the 



hevmi 
Sion of I 
to Asia 

a®- 

^1% wj® ;ty%uch 


ni 


mpt him, which. 
ig but at the internes- 


fof hts treatise 

upon Dreams^ was born^ EpheeuSr but took 
upon him the surname of D^ianus m this 
book, by wkiy of rdspeet to^hismotlue^couti^ 
tiy, Daitia ^ He styled hhnsdf the Bphestan 
tn his oflier^ peiiormanees He xmt only 
bought up all that had been ^ftitfen eonceniB; 
^tmordipOT memoiy, was the mg tfel enphcation of dtOams, whmh amount'^ 
Woth^ imd hegah hi*, cdTto many volumes^, Imt spent many years in 
^ His biumer, Cyrus soon af-^ travelling, ih order toonhtiactaa acquaintauds 

“ ’ ' -iviih fmIumMelteiui he ako earned on an ex- 

tonsiveooffespottdeiiee With alt the peqileof 
this sort hi the rdfleS and assemblies ot Greece, 
Italy, and the most populous islands , collect- 
, mg hi die same time all the old dreams, and 
^nder CSear^v the Ovehto Whkfe are saM to have followed 
them work which he wtotp on dreams 

oonsisted of flee bnoksr the first thtue were 
dedicapsd^to one Oassius Mazimus, and^the 
lest two tohhsodi whom he took a good deal 
of pamst0'i|iHniOt in the nature and interpre- 
tation dieams^ Thiswmk, though filled 
With flrkvt^bnis ohskrvatiOQs^ Oontams soma 
things that are xnteiesdug. It was Ssst^^mti* 


be was banished 
pf ktodneps Cyrus 
‘ ‘ liSBe^miiyof Asiatics, 


lieiw!4 

hotpe 



^aetsof 
fey tas 


ART . ^ 

«(l m Greek, nk sit 9iid 

Miua mtbitthaift 9ii4*ieAiMa ^ Vm* mGmk 
and iMm, lA i6c^^ mi etiM ^wbtm mm* 
ArtemldoriiB A txeiM«t94ipoifc 

Ties, atid another vpon ChifQmancn , hnit 
are ooteattUnt He hved^ts^r the 
Atttomnnc Pttw ' 

ARTEMIS, the Greek natne of Diasm*. 
Her festivals, Mled Artemisia^ werOodehiaited 
in several parte of Greeds, palrhpidaidy at 
Delphi Ht 

ARTEMI^, wil^ of Maasoltta ktog^of 
Cana, haaunknortohsed herself 1^ the hoiioim 
\vhich she pa^ito the memory of her hu4)apd 
bhe^buih lor hnti in Habcarjiassus aveiy* mag- 
mficent tomb, caikdithe Matisoletiiii, whidi 
wns one of the seven wonders ol the arorld, 
and from which the title of mansolehm was 
afterwards given to all tomba remarkable for 
their grandeur hot aha died of reg^ and sor* 
row before the Mausoleum was finished She 
appointed panegyrics to be mado m honour of 
him, and uroposim a prize of great value for the 
persocn who should, compose tthe bmt ^ He 
died about the end of the lObth Olympiad;^ 
351 years before the Christian asm 

AKTBMisfA, 4|ueen of Cana, and the 
slaughter of Lij^amis, ^ marched in petson^ in 
the expedition of Xerxes agam^ the Greeks, 
and performed wonders m the sea-fight near 
Salamis, 480 years before the Chrlstiais sera 
Being pursued by an Athenian veaseb she at- 
tacked one of the Persian ships, commanded 
by Demastthymus, king of Calymhis, her 
eneiny, and sunk it, on which the Athenians, 
thirdwing that her ship was on the side of the 
Greeks, ceased their pumuit e but Xerxes *was 
the principal person imposed upon m this 
fair , for believing she had sunk an Athenian 
vessel, he declared, that ** the men had b^av* 
ed like women^ and the women like men ” 
Xerxes intrusted her with the care of the 
young pnnees of ^Persia, his^sons, when, 
agre^bly to her advice, he abandoned Greece, ^ 
in order 40 return to These great ijuah- 
ties did not secure her from ihe weakness of 
io\e she was passionately fond of a man of 
Abydos, whxtse name was Dsidanus, and was 
60 enraged at his neg|;ect of hei*, that she put 
out hia eyes while he was asleep The gods, 
in order to ptmish her Ibr this, inspirea her 
with still a stronger passion for him, sO that 
tlie oracle having advised her to go to luenbas, 
whidi was the usage of desperate lovers, she 
took the leap from uience, and was interred at 
that place -^Many writers confound this Ar- 
temisia With the ibriner, the wik of Mau* 
solus ^ 

ARTEMi^siA,mbotany,mugwort agannsof 
the class and order svngenesia, polygamis super- 
fiua Receptacle naked or villous downless , cap 
imbricate, with rounded, €onmvent||^$ 
fiorets of the margm subulate, very mure* 
More than seventy species in different parts of 
the globe They may be subdivided into, 1 
shrubs or undershrobs, 2 herbaceous with 
she itieiii itiuite simple, and flowers racemed, 
3 heibMMil mth stem more or kbs bnmch« 


. / A’R'T 

od, i^ownit hamolad* ^ 

viUidk^bfanciwd stem mud 
Thespbdtbcluefiyenia^^ 
tonodisopite , i ^ ^ 

A^obmtaiicdfi SoKidMo^eiod^SeeAnn^ 

A.uihniithiuiii« Woidawoodt Jmown ofll^ 
cmf% by the hame of ahhniiliitdn viklmrea a 
natommr our own coirnttyv^and enip%dd m 
s^tdxne as a tome, 

mnktiCji Ik Is also^utod an oodU 

aepticisn fomentations Thewihbuii^ Pharu 
macopoua gives a form for r m 

rfioww^ hut the essmet ofthe*{d&t Is a mOte 
Regent mode of eOmmunicating hs vnaods < 

» 4* judtaca, or santonica* 

Svhtbh see 

A* snaritima Absinthium marihiniuk)i» dir 
seev^wennwood 

i A* pontica Absinthmm ponUcum, Or Sui^ 
me wormwood > 

A rupestns the genissi album of the phdt^ 
maoopoeias See Gnmiri Atavia ^ 

A widgsris, from the dridd tops of which 
plant the Japanese prepare their moaa See 
Mox a 

ARTEMISIUM, either a promontory 
(Harpoemuon), or a pit: of the sea-coast^ on 
the north-east of Eufacna <Pliitmch) , ealfed 
Leon, And Cale Aete (Ptolemy), memondde 
fon the first seo^ngsgement between the 
Greeks and Xerxes —Another paOmontory^f 
Cana (Strabo) A third m Spain, now called 
cape in Valencia^ m the mbnd&an of 

London, and lai 36 50 
ARTEMIUS, a mountain of Peloponne- 
sus i 

ARTE^RIAL* 0 (from That tOn 

lates to the artery y <s comamod m the Ar- 

tery (B/oc^ore) 

ARTE'^JE A&IFOSJS The arteries 
which seOftte the fyt about the ksdnAys are so 
called They are branches of the capsu^r and 
diaphragmatic, renal atid spemultto arteries* 
AmiVBafJB vstiOSiT^ The four pulmo- 
nary veins were so called by the imelen« 
ARTERmuSDUChlS, SedDocTvs 

ARTERIOSOS ' 

ARTlEitKXrQMY (art^rioiottm, from 
an orSeTy, Atid vtfAVM, to cut ) The 
opening of an artery This opbradoa is only 
performed on the temporal Att^ 

ARTERY (artma, fmm on*, and 
Tiipw, io keep, or coa/ofn, because the anetefils 
bdieved they carried me finer parts of die 
blood, mixed with air > Arteries are mem- 
branous pulsating canals, or hallow m|eiNdek» 
which gradually become less m diameter^ but 
more numerous m their ramidcAfions, as 
proceed from the heart They are powcMd of 
three tunies; an elasfiki or outenimfet,^|i ihUs- 
eulav and ap indastioor iim^rmost 

whasb serves as a linfna 10 thO'Other IWo In 
ilie larger artanes or mo^ ueAmi heart 
the elastic lUitic is stronger ^hap alhxscu- 
lar, by which conti^yance i^aitMc! canal is 
never too laripsly dtlatcd by the aetSon of the 
heart IP its wstole or^-hit^iilar contracuou 
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4 fHMniw 4 « tiM dntie iK^t^ u tlw c«- 
pritaiHei i» timoA tito (mly irniejmm^ Mm 
iMM Mt aMM m OlMmulf. WllBpt4h«V 
jHM^cwiapnngi 

/mi non tno iNwiHpfanM «( tlw nuMwiw 
Rction over ttie Yet li t$ pri»M^ that 

4a MO ioAtMMR»t8 ih^4M>Ui^ akofipsther |ierfeet« 
40aie small tmm being atiU coMtinoed 
abrangh thg ramolest eatery* and pmventiiu 
juich en ^heaee m b^orrbagm* their 
ceamboA pioceede co«nomtl|y from eolU^ of 
jbe ttteutiw of thf» divided artenm ami eoe^a^ 
tiou of the coagulating lymph of the blood 
.XbtfyoriguMite Imm the thepulmondiy 

ann^ from the right \entric)^ end the eorta 
Jfeom the left the oUier Rrtenei are all 
faeanehei of the aorta Their temimatioii la 
jeither la small viewless vems, or m capdlaiy 
eahaUng vteteiSy or they anastomose with one 
emoltbdr It is by thetr means that the blood 
Si carried from the heart to eveiy mrt of the 
body* for nutntion, preservation of life, gene* 
vatKm of he^ and the secreuon of the differ- 
ent ffuids "we aetKin oC the artenes, called 
the pulse* eonpspOttdsMntb that of the heart, 
ondisell^ted inveiidy by the contraction of 
duar muscular* and the elaeueite of their mid- 
dle coats 

A TfM 0 of th ^r^aneiL, 

AU aiteties ongmate fkun the pulmmiajy 
artery or the aorta. 

The pulnm>vuy artery emerges fona the 
right ventricle ot the heart and soon divides 
Ante a apd kdlf bteuoh. which m distn- 
|mted hy hmtunerabie bnmehes through the 

, I'Lnwii arises fmm the left mteude of the 
hearty and suptdiaf eveiy wt pf the body with 
b)cod io the nmowing order 
a* It fiiatfmimanamh; 
h It itentmteodi along die spi*te» and 
c It dmdfs into the two lines 
a The aich of the aorta gives off three 
branches 

I* Tim WFterta umomtciata* which divides 
ftite jts^rlgbt carotid and right subclavian 

■fejasas™. 

I ^Thecaronds are divided inteeateroaip^ 
intefojd* ^ 

‘ fcxtemsl carotids give off 
t thyroid^ 

^hogual* 
t labial, 
i inianpr 
he oocipitar* 

rbepos|siwas»li!v ^ ^ 

t mafSitl^ yrhieh dm 
yptm dteih fteter* the 

ffiutiarss.‘~** 


tar. 

Tbi^niidiUc oeerbiel* 

Ai Too iCKimniimk^ virihsell inosculates 
mfuk the vnrtebral r 

XL Xlie sobclayians give off the following 
braOehel 

t The internal npimmaiy* foom vvhich the 
thymic* eoaies phrenici, jpericatdiac, and 
pbremcorpencaidisc arteries arise* 
f » Im ml^ipr thyroid* which gives off the 
UmmL aieendiog; thymMl* and trans- 

$ The Vertebral, which g^eoeds within 
the \crtebrdB, and forms within the cra- 
nium the basilary arteiy, hipn} which the 
anterior cerebeUC the posterior cerebri, 
anfl many br^nobas about the brain are 
mVen off, 

4 The cervicahs piofundd, 

5 The cervtcahs superficiaiis* 

0 The superior intercostal* 

7 Tlie supra-soapixlar 

As soon as the subclaviap arrives at the arm- 
pit, It u called the axilloiy arteiy , and when 
the latter reip;bes tl^e arm, it is called the bra- 
phialt 

The aiuUary artery gives off 

1 Four mainmaiy arterim* 

9 ThestibCMiapufar,, 

3 The posterior citeumhex, 

4 The anterior ciroumffex which rSmify 
about the shoulder jooit 

The bfachial artery gives off 
t, Many lateral hranencs, 

IS, The profotula humeri superior, 

3 llie great aimtomosing artery* which 
mmthes about the elbowi-jomt* 

The brachial artery then divides, about the 
bend of the arm, into the ulnar and radical ar- 
ttmest wlucb are ramified to the ends of the 
fingers 



JipiOOUS 


1 ophtiialiMe, 


1 IIk set eral reeurrUnt I 
9» The common interosseal, of which the 
dorsal ulnar* the uulmaws ptplunda, the 
pulmiuyAich, and tiiedigitalsare branches 
The tedial arteiy gives off 
1 Tbe radial reciitvent, 
fi The superficialis volte, and then divides 
into the paltnarw profunda and the digi- 
tals 

b The descending aorta gives off 
In the breast, 

1 The broiiOhial* 
g ijie mspphagml, 

3 The intercostals, 

4 Tlte inferior djaphmgtnatic* 

Withm the abdomen, 

|« The cocliac* which divides into three 
branches* 

^ The hepatic from which are given off, 
before it reaches the liver* 
a * The duodeno-gastnc, which sends off the 
right gastro-epiploic and the paticreatico^ 
duofleoal ( 

The pilonea superior hmtica* 
n The coionarni vetitriculi , 

3 The splenic, which unites the great and 
small panereatACS* the postetisg gastrii;* 
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the left eutRM^ploft!, Mi|i|f'^nuine* 

'W, \ 

f The superior mesenteno^ , 

3 The «mulgeats« 

4 The spernuitics, 

b The inferior meseptenc, 

0 The lumbar arteries^ 

7 The middle sacral 

c The aorta then bifurcates intn the UiRcs, 
each of which divide into external and inTiTtud 
The lutemal iliac, called aW hypp^tne, 
gives off • 

1 The lateral aacials, 

3 The gluteal, 

5 The ischiatic, 

4 The pudical, from which the external 
hsemorrhoidal, the ixsrineal, and (hear- 
terisp penis arise, 

6 The obturatory 

The external iliac gives off, m the 
I 1 iie epigastric, 

3 llie circumffexa iliaca, 

It then passes under Poupart's ligament, and 
IS railed the femoral arteiy, and sends off 

1 1 he profunda, 

2 The i amus anastomoticnB magnus, which 
runs about the knee joint, 

Having reached the bam, where it gives off 
«oa>e binall branches, it is termed the popliu- 
<Lal U then divides into the anterior apd pos* 
jtenor tibia] 

1 he ttbnlis antica gives Off 
I The mpnrrent, 

J 1 he internal malleolar, 

J 1 he external malleolar, 

4 1 he Urscal, 

6 The mctatarseal, 

6 The dorsales externa halicns 
The jKistvnor tibial sends Oft 
} The nutruia tibiae, « 

3 Many small branches, 

J The internal plantar, ^ 

4 The external plantar, from which an arch 
IS formed, that gives on the digitals of the 
toes For the rest, see dt ir ATOMir 

A'BThUL a ((tom uri uudfuli } l Per- 
/ormed with art (i)ry Jen) 2 Artiftdial , not 
natural 3 Cunning, skilful, dexterous 
iPope) 

A'RTFULLV ad (from ar</k/) With 
art, skilfuHv, dexterously (ffegers) 

A'Rl FULNESS s iftomattfifh l 
iCkevne) 2 Cunning 
ARTH ANITA {arthanUa, from 

wTOf, bread f because ii is the food of swme ) 
The herb sow bread See Cve L A M rn 
ARTHRITICAL Ahthri'ticx a 
(from arlknita ) 1 Goutj , relating to the 
gout i4rbuihnpt) 2 Relating to joints 
(Brnion)^ 

ARTHRITIS {arilinttSf fiom « 
}omt) Ibe gout A disease arranged by 
Cullen m the mass pyrexia, and order phleg- 
masifle It beams wiih an excruciating pam 
in the part, v^icb swells and inflame?, in- 
duces a high degree of ftver, and mostly tei- 
jfpmatf} by resqution or the depo«(iUon of a 
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oKsRiy ttmtlbir Tho speciet dP this eomplabu 
^ araftni rtgphna, arthrlba atonica; arthn^ 
Its ^tiogradh, ^ind arthritis aborrans 
ft would nevertheless have beeti more eor-< 
met to have denommatod this disease by the 
term podagra, which by the Greeks was axclua 
aivdy'^ipprcrpriated m the Since arthtitis 
ami arthritic are terms applied to the gout m 
common With other diseases that hke itself af^ 
fbetthe region of the joints 

ARTHRCyDl A {ankradnA^ ftom «d|^, to 
articulate ) A species of diarthMsis^ Or move- 
able connection uf bones, in which the head 
of one bone is received into the superftcial cw* 
vity of atiotber, so ‘is to admit of motion m 
every direction, as the he id of the humerus 
with the glenoid cavity of the scapula 

ARTHRODY^NIA (flWAfodwiWtf, fiote 
ajomt^ and pam ) Cnronie pattw 
in the joints, without pyrexia It is one of the 
terminations of acute rheumatism bee Rheu- 
MATISMUS 

AJlTilROPU'OSIS iarthrepuom, 
w 0 'i(, from a joint, and itvw, pvs^) A 
collection of pus m a joint It is, however, 
frequently applied to ouicr affections, as lum- 
bago psoadicd. bCL 

ARTHUR, rile celebrated hero of the Bin- 
tons, is said to have been the son of Uther 
Ptndragon. king of Bniain, and to have been 
born 111 50J His life is a continued scene of 
wonders It is said that he kilhd fo^iT bun** 
dred and seventy Stxnns with his own hand m 
one A^y, and after having subdued many 
mighty nations, and iiimtum the order of thn 
Kmghts of the Round Table, died A D 542, 
of wounds which he received m battle The 
most particular detail of his story and hjs ex- 
ploits is that given by Gifoflrey Of Monmouth 
out tlu, probable » there so blended \v itli flic 
marvelious and the extravagant* that not only 
the truth of the Whole, but even the reality of 
Arthurs existence, has been called in question 
JVfr Whitaker, however, has taken much 
pmns to vindicate tlieexit»ttnce, and disenmt- 
natc between the real and the fabulous transoc- 
tion«i of the British worthy 
ARTK HO^KE See Cik ar a 
ART icffokE (French) bee Of Kara 
ART tCRORR (Jerusalem) Although fbr- 
merty m estimation for the table, this plant, 
holianthus tuberosm of Linndus, is now neg- 
lected, it being apt to produce flatulency and 
dtspmia 

ARTICLE, AkTicuLVS, a little part or 
division of a book, writing, or thenike — 
Aquinas divides his sum of theology mto seve- 
ral questions, and each question ^rnto divers 
articles — buch an account, consists of so many 
articles 

Article is dso applied to ihe several 
clauses or condition? of a eohtmei, treaty of 
peace; qr the hke In this sense wo say, aiti- 
ctes of marriage, artieks of capitdtatkm, pieli- 
minary articles, Sic k 
Article of faith is by sopte deftned a 
]xnnt of Christian doetfine, which we arc 
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tobAlum, MhMtt«b<rat tpnaMbif 
Goa hu|Bldf> ood allowod tud'oiuUitlMd u 
moll hy 

A»»vl«ii.is OF RBUCKioar^ m iKe «httteli 
of Rngjonilo la thft earty ages of Chruttaoif 
^ the deeluouoa that was requaed of e 
fitgdltMmV filth ym KaonoeiTed m veiy geilkcnl 
lOniiai but> as henoiei sprung op» it mi 
llioy^t neceuaiy to ^rd aguoit them> 
enlutging the eieeds oroonlbiioni of faith It 
iVAi in unHitiiOii ofihiipioeediife that the Re*> 
Anmen mre ao copious m steting the deo- 
tnnOi of the church of Enalind tn that \vork 
orbieh IS entifeledi ** Arttdei wheteupon it 
was agreed by Archbishops and Bishops of 
bath piovineesy and the wwe Clersie, iii the 
OmvocatKxn holden at London* in tne yeare of 
our JLorde Qod aocotdtng to the com- 

piitaUim of the Chuich of Engumde* for the 
uoiduig of the diveratites of opsutons* and Ibr 
the estahltstung of consent touching true reh- 
There were two particular circum- 
staim in that which made this seem to 
he the more necessary the one wasjptthat there 
aprung up* together with the Reformation* 
many sects i tlie other^ that* having but just 
got rid of Popeiy* it was absolutely necessary 
to Uke the ntmost precautions against it for the 
future These articles were prepared* as is 
moat probable* by the bishops CSranmer and 
Ridley* atid woe published by rdyal authority 
The moat authentic manusenpt of them is tn 
the library of Corpus CShristi^ college m Cam- 
bridge It belonged to archbishop Btiker* 
and was kft him to that college 

The subscription to these articles is enjoin- 
ed by statute* which establishes them* and 
tequires every cleigyman to declare h» assent* 
and suhsenhe them in the presence Of his or- 
dunuy The form of the subscnpiion m not 
psesenbed f]y the statute* hut by the eanon tt 
IS escpiessly required* Uiat he acknowledge 
diein# and every one of them* to be agmeame 
to the word of God T!hm is a danse m the 
statute* which subjecte every miaistnr* who 
maintains ei^tioomne tdjmgnatit to them arti- 
cles* to deprivation Notwithstanding this* 
however* veiy different opinions have hSsn en^ 
tartamed hf those who subscribe these aiticlps 
eoueeviiliig^hem and wide differences of oj^^ 
oioiil have likewise subsisted with regard to 
the aatutn and extent of subsenpii m home 
Imve intirpieted them more laxly* and others 
nioie ngdtf f and disagree much as to the ex- 
umt touidiieb their sentiments may run cou- 
stsienf woth subscription so that* articles of 
va1i|p«% aodxit subsenpuon* mamfmtly iiii 
enttrdf in produemg the great object for 
wtueh ffiM were estamidiecl* namdy* ** Unity 
of Faith/* 

Indeed* as the eamdiohf ami Judicious Dr 
Hartley liaS long It semsendreo 

ly wMlass to <41 good pufuoms*' totbe pmno^ 
mmof piaty ana henavdkll^ h> the ^feient 
stai^ of ihtm* to form any an^s^ articles* or 
HystWps of fcith* and 10 Niohirr fotthi oiergy- 
an assent to tnese )«i woids* or 
fmi tre to be influenced even in 


pnniapal doctrines of Goifa 
providottea*' a ruture state* and the truth 
of the sorqitiiras* byjrauona] methods only^ 
not by eompulsfon This seems acknowledge 
OR all hands Why then should harsher mo^^ 
thods be used iU things of confessedly less im- 
portatiOel It is true* that magistrates have a 
power firum Ood to inflict punishment upon 
such as disobey* and to confine the natural li- 
berty of actitm within certain bounds* for the 
common gDoaof their subjects But ail this 
IS of a nature very foreign to die pretences for 
confining opinions by discouragesnents and 
punishments 

Those who believe neither natural nor re- 
vealed icligton practically* will be held by no 
restraints; they will appear to consent to any 
thing* just as their interest leads them And 
this IS the case of a great pait of the subscribers 
m all Christian communities They have a 
mere nOmmal faith only, at the time of sub- 
scribing* not even a speculative or historical 
one or, if they have any degree of seriousness* 
and good impressions* they must do propor- 
tional violence to these by performing a reli- 
gious act out of a mere interested view 

If the person be an earnest believer of natu- 
ral religion* but an unbeliever in respect of 
revealed Cto suppose this possible for argument e 
sake])* he will not attempt any office in the 
Christian ministry Howbver* he ought not 
to be deprived of civil privileges, whilst m 
many wicked nominal uhristians are suiiertd 
to enjoy them 

Suppose the person required to subscribe to 
be a simulative ntstoncal believer, why should 
his future enquiries be confined^ How can 
he enquire honestly* if thw be? How can a 
person be properly qualifiecT to study the word 
of God* and to search out its meaning* who 
finds himself previously confined to interpret it 
in a partfoulnr manner ? If the subject matter 
of the article be of great importance to be un- 
derstood and bdieved* one may presume that it 
IS plain, and needs no article* if of small im- 
portance* why should it be made a test* or in- 
sisted up^ ? If it be a diflicult* abstruse point* 
nooni^ispoh earth has authority to make an ar- 
ticle concerning it We are aU'oTelhrcn there 
iS DO folheri no master* amongst us we arc 
helpers of* not lords over, each other's faith 
If wejisd^ ftom other branches of learning* 
as natural philosophy* or physic* we shall then, 
find* that ffie pure evidence of the things 
themselves nfaumcient to overcome all opposi- 
tion The doetnnes of gravitation* of the dif- 
ferent refirangibllity of the rays of light* of the 
Circulation of the blood* &:c can never be be- 
lieved to any useful practical purpose* till they 
be examined and understood* and those* who 
now believe them* aifirm* that this is all that 
IS necessary for their universal reception If 
they should be mistqjting m this* free examina- 
tion would be so much the more requisite 

The apostles* creed is so plain ana clear, ex- 
cept in tne three articles* concerning the de- 
scent of Chn^t into hell* the holy^athoUo 
church <Liid the cornruninan nf naitiu ihjt no 



ARTICCIlS. 


«De wIh) beTiSsve^ Ae 
can hesitate about itj; not elreg^taair ilO 
pret the threO foretootitionoilmM^^ 
agreeable to the scrtjxtiiios. ika to: the eneta# 
physical suhtili&ttea which appear inttlie 
fluent creeds, they can at best he 0% htwhan 
mterpretatums of scnutuse woidr; ahd tHera^ 
fore can have no anthorKt^ WlMda vdkiM 
words, and to graniinahoai analogical 
giea, in an endless manner, ^n these tMOgsi 
and all the real foundaftidn wtutb we^ltmce la 
in the words of scripture, and of thf inosiam» 
eiekit wnters, consiciered at helps not as autho- 
»rities It 18 sttlheient, thermco, that a man 
take the scriptures for his guide,^ and apply 
himself to them i^ith an honest heert, ana 
humble and earnest prayer, which things have 
no connection with forms and subscriptions ^ 
Nay, It seems needkss, or ensnaring, to 
subscribe even to the scriptures themselves If 
to any particular canon, ^py, &c ensnaring, 
because of the many seal doubts sn th^ 
things If not, it is mute superAugus from the 
latitude allowed Yet still it appears incon^ 
testable tliat no careful, impartial enquirer can 
doubt of the great truths of the scriptures, such 
as the miraculous birth, life, deatli, resurrect 
tion, and ascension of Christ, &c or of the 
practical consequences thence ansmg, and 
surely it cannot be necessarily requisite, that a 
man should believe more than these 

For, let us sup{)0se the person required to 
assent, or subscribe, to hesivuna fide believer 
It can scarcely be supfxised, that such a per* 
son should assent to any set of articles, so as 
honestly to aAirm, that he would choose to ck- 
press his own sense of the scripture language 
in these words To strain either the scriptures, 
or the articles, must be a lery ungrateful task 
to an ingenuous man , and (lerhaps ^ere may 
be so wide a difference in some instances in 
his opinion, th^t no strauung can bring them 
togetner And thus some o| the mo^t earnest 
believers are excluded from the Christian mi* 
nistry, and from certain contmon privilegei of 
society, by a method, which svffm nomma! 
wicked Christians to pass withoist difficulty. 

If It be objected, that, onkss preachers sub- 
scribe, dicy may tsoch different AOctemes, it is 
obvious ti> answer that tfiey do Ans, though 
they do snbsenbe , and that in the tmit im* 
portant practical pomts If the scriptares dm* 
not yet moihice a time unity of opimoa onaCt. 
reuqt or oui present ignorance, and the weak* 
ness and wr^ediiess of our smtuioi, how 
should articles do this* Men can put asdil^ 
ferent senses upon articles iistipon texts, and 
so dispute Without dkl 
We may add, however, that thou^ creeds^ 
articles, &SC seem to have no use now, but 
even to he pr^udtc&l to the cause of truth in 
ihems^ves, yet itno way^hscoaies aCheistiail 
ifO declaim agunsi thetn m violsiit terms, or 
oppose them with bitterness, but merely, in a 
plain dispaosumate way, to represent the truth 
of die case, so as hy degrees to draw men*s teal 
from these less matters, and transfer it Upon 
greater him that eateth despise 


{lii^ fhaf eallth not, and let not him whic6» 
fgmthwW ixidgohsm that eateth Ihirtioj|r 

r ARiCtiCLn,^ in grammar, denotes a parttek 
used sn nmst languages Iht the declining of 
noilns, and dmttng their several eases and 
ftpaciete- The use of^hmeks arises chk% 
gmoe^ that in Jangooges wiiich have no ditikr* 
ent terminations, so express the ddfetent states 
and circumstances of nouns, there ss something 
required to supply that oflSIiBe The li<atms 
have no articles, but the Ote^S, Snd mostof 
the modem languages, have ^had recooite te 
them, for dxing and asoertaimng the vagno 
signs^atKMi of common and ap^llahha 
names 

Many and severe have been the dt^pjUlte 
atnoiu granimanans upon the use and ntean^ 
rag of these little words Reasoning cdkithtne* 
from a metaphor, they persuade themselves at 
last that they have made some notabk dtfiteN 
very and bccsEuse in a budding there must’%0 
joistsand nails, we must have in laUgEu^ Httk 
words or pegs to keep all thikite together^ 
Thus Mr Harm, whose knowledge was de** 
tived from the Greek language and Greek 
grammarians, and whose principles, as is naCn* 
ral from knowledge founded on so narrow a 
basis, are contradicted by the sbglitest aC* 
quamtance with the Teutonic and Arabic, 
leads us through mai;^ a mite, and we uiishv 
have wandered till this moment, if Mr* 
in his excellent work on the word ikat, ea* 
larged m his £pea Pteioenta, had not pointed 
out to us the open and strai^ road of etynyo- 
logy, when we can travel upon it, and, WhCts 
that fads us, of analogy In the Enalish kn* 
^ge we call the words a and the amcle the 
Germans have etn and der the French tm and 
le the Greeks i the Hebrews rr but the 
unCbrtunate Latins are said to be without these 
joints and pegs in speech But if one Ian* 
guage IS wimont them, they are, it is evident, 
not essential to language and it will be fouiul 
difficult to make such a dehnition as shidi eX* 
elude a variety of words, such as, Ate, iht$t 
fhet, from making a part of this dm^ 
Sion 


In the kngti^s above mentioned the pre* 
CISC meaning of the words, fAc, le, t, 
and n, cannot at first Sight be ascertained 
The £aigliAi word a points obscurely to ite 
nteamng The German cm « and the French 
tm dear Are rood for mvesdgdtkn They are 
feo be fokHideontmtialiy applied to substantires, 
and mean oise fi>r it is oWious that m emtA 
mpti converiuittoii we must frequently flnd^ 
ireeesstey m ^mrt the object of ut to one of n 
Species As the direct must temetimte be 
Hmitted, alt othm this iiautatioii otey dite^Ue 
necessaiy, and it is curious to observe how 
ihfkteitt nations express the same idea Thus 
tf a Aitng^ geaemlly reported, we say m Rngb 
iish they ssqr/' lUeantf^ a great nutetier saV 
so «an4 so m French it w, m ihf, or vim 
dtcu, « one person says,*^ to nteantng more 
thap one person by ait ellipsis very Common in 
that language m German it is mm by 




A 

€k» wmmif a word m Duiiiibife:*^^ 
imutt^ P telbngtiUi, a miiW ^ i|f 

i» ini>^ihUb»iii|tit«a yai liiaMd 

is ayid«iii» ^ iiiijr cwntii te apfW 
m i»tt thtttMiesiwojftoifft oi| 

Imiti^we might ci^mshick that « moA ^^0 
>i0ay otibaf WOEXU 6 hp one^ adl anawar t« Ilia 
OtMtan etn. 

IHie article as It je caiSkd, nutjr nal 
cover Itself so eas^ Yet let ustry thasama 
aaalagyi ibr the etymofogv of it is aOt sbeafii 
tataca 3^ aaswers to cMr of the Geiimmiij 
ao4 ie of the Jhanch hut whall is U f the si/a 
of the LatifiSj and hence we may reasonab^ 
Ipresiunie that our word the k no more an arti- 
cle than f//e, and in fact that it conies froitr 
aome adjective of the same siamficaCtoR Let 
tts trv by etymology In German wc hare 


dwt, ihe, dets whiSfi was ancamtly iher, Man 
ihitt) thaz^ and tn the plutal the (jk^er) 
looks very much like our /Ac In the 
Ani^boSaxon we findsa^ tea^ that in lsiaxiilic> 
sa» sfi» eto in Gethie, aa^ so, ihata in He- 
brew, m t, m* etynaologtsts perhaps will noi 
be displmaed at our makiog the words tn and 
Me Ofoeeed fnym the same original, and we 
s^ll not be afraid of exposu^g ourselves to 
the laughter of critics, if we mer the Doric 


C«Wie«db^Lftt.} BiioRgi^ 

tfrean «»•/»«»*»», JLat > 
1. 9 BnnclMd out into 


.sei»iAs»l%««A*«k 0 a tfrom arttele) 
1 « TbJmft^WUtilK) ua man {Gian ) 

jjfc IB altwkm {Sfudtsptare'} 3 

nuin niplip,MMB>yiiira) 

ABTmjIkinraiWa iT (from ar/ac». 
latey^ Tkltotiail^ of bfmg articulate « 

AA1*1 CUM/£a<XK s (from axHculate ) 

I The jutunkre^ or joint ot bones 
9 The act of jpO^ifl^woids (Hb/der) 3 [lu 
botany ] The jointe in jdahk 
AaTiOoLAiror^, dbenatoinv, Carticuhtro, 
from orticiiius, a join^The connection of one 
bone with aiiodier« There are three genera of 
articulations, viz diarthrosis, or moveable con- 
nmcittOs ayntrthrosts, or immm cable con-> 
nexfton , and symphysis, or mediate connexion 
See DtARTHROSis, Synarthrosis, s^a& 
bYMtriiYsts * 

Table ^ ike CenneaneM Bones 

Ik Dtardi^is, or moveable connexion 
This genus eontaiQS five ^ecies 
1/ Ena&rosis, 


«W 9 , to^mesame stohk If we are neht m our 
oou^HBelbfes, the wotd the is as ixiim a pto- 
o^u Riddle die of the Latins hut, tf persons 
choose to have a distinct class oi words under 
the uame of articles, We may say, that the 
English has two, a and Me, wliieht serve to 
define and ascertatir any patnoular object, so as 
to disttnauish it fipiu the other oh|«iks q€ the 
general aass to wHtcIi it beloO|^4'^ 

Fdther Sui&er disUn^shdsu thud kind of 
articles in fieticli, wIm!% he cjdls ititermediate 
mr partitive, servW^ denote part uC the tiling 
mmnaised t^themmtac^ivei they ateadded to 
a»,^dsii eeanam ent eru, ** smut kaiued men 
supposed,’* 1 want de h ltt0me$^*0ma 
HgHC Theumand(hsUimti9H0ftfaededi»te 
md mdehntte articles le or /«, mid Mem db, 
make one of the greatest dtlk^ultiea in the 
l^iench lan^age) as being tmtdhf orlmeay, 
and only |o oe acquired by practice# 
ArticIRs o# war, are known icgria- 
^bona^ for die government of the anny » fim 
Unised Kingdom, dommions beyond the esii, 
mA ^foie%n pamdepeBdant upon thbeoimiiy» 
They myhoaltaeant tlmpfeasum of dm so* 
vendgd^ and tn c^^tam cases th^ extend ^ 
civilly as when by^firoclamauonecuy fdm 
F'Halt be put ^nder martial law, or wlien mt 
people comp or arcay for the sale of 

ixietcbafidize«4Nr serve m any menial t^jmeiw 
It 48 ordhined that the artmles of War sMI be 
scadui the Mude Of mh wgmMust belof^im 
^dte Bntidkmahyesmjfia^^ oroftenerii 
Ihotjfght proper A eoMter m noeliabie to be 
im4 W ^ nhbwty tnbisn«d dm aitielis 
csf wr ham md m hit» 

e o l^dmwtipdnpartica- 
jl^aeiHdes i^a^ier) 


3 Arihrodtir, 

3 Ghn^ymui^ 

4 Tiochoides^ 

5 Amphiartlnosn^ 

H byuarfhrosis^ or immoveable connexion 
This genus jeompreheiids three species 
1 Sutuie, 

9 Harmonyy 
9 Ck>n>phOiis 

111 bymphysis, or mediate connexion, 
V hiCK has five species 
I LynehcMMlmia/ 
d Syssareossi, 

3 byneurosis^ 

4 SysKksmoiif^ 

d Synostosis Vet dm last, see Ahatomy 
ApTJOVrtiMrioir la oden considered as a 
bfaW^ of Moctthoni and in. this sense a good 
ai^UeidwtimtcOiiatsts m giving every letter in a 
syilablo Its due propormon iH sound, accord- 
1^ tOidm ntost apn^ed eusttani of pronounc- 
4 S 4 pit| and ta adistiuetion bt- 

twmi dm mHabter of wkseb^Hwoids are com- 
noaeiLdudmeav sHalLiwidioutdtfficultx, ac- 
knowlWigs dmir emstfeoce^iuid peroeWe xt once 
to wlimli sjdWde ebbb letter belongs. Where 
these pomta am not dbseryed, tne articuUi- 
tioa fs pf0por«$(ma% deieettve Exactness tn 
sOiuidi^ dm wdfdsr rightly, cenrespoiida to 
piopneW hi spMlhig, and dm articulation 
should be so elm aim dtsdnet, that the hearer 
ftmy with ease keep pace with the speaker 
See $lmfidaii*s Leagues oir Eloeution, p 
— f9d 

A^RTIFIGEii $ Corfgfmoff, IiatiR ) 1 

Trtck, fraud, stratagem (jSeuth) s Art, 
tsade.. 

AHXTSFIGER, 8 (0ttifexp Imtm > 1^ An 



a contnver {Mdion) 3 A ^ ^ 

ful fellow (B J&ns^y* M*l4 ^ 

ARTirn'ClAh tf 1 

Made by art^ iiot na^aral 
titious , not genume 3. 

contrived with akilt ^ w 

Arttficiai LiK«a»on a fiewr or Xcato^ 
are certain lines ^o oaottn^ *«k>i6 iNiptMht 
the lopjantboiic Sitim Arid tangi»tt»$i wtsw# by 
the hel]^ of the line of nuiMbin»» wtllidfee afi 
questions in trigonometry^ dm 

pretty exactly • * 

. ARTIFmALLY ad. {(nm y 

1 Artfully, with skill, wiith good contriv- 
ance (Boy) 2 Byartj not naturally (.dd- 
dtson) 

ARTIFPCI ALNESS s ifromart^fetaiy 
Artfulness 

ARTILLERY, is originally a French word 
signifying archery In a general sente it de- 
notes the oilensive apparatus of war» particu- 
larly of the missile Kind m inodern accepta- 
tion It refers to the heavy equipage of war, 
comprehending all sorts of farj^ Ate armK, 
With their appurtenances, as cannon, mortars, 
howitzers, oalls, shells, ^tards, muskets, car- 
bines, &c being what is otherwise called 
ordnance The term is also applied to the 
larger instruments of war used by the ancients, 
as the catapult, balista, battenng ram, tkc 

1 he term Artilkiy, or Roym Artillery, is 
Mso applied to the persons employed in that 
service , and likewise to the art or science it- 
self, and formerly it was used for what is 
otherwise csdled pyrotechiiia, or the art of Art- 
works, With the apparatus and instruments 
belonging to the same 

In England the science of artillery early en- 
gaged attention I^td Herliert informs us 
mat, in 1544, king Henry Vlli had hiinself 
invented small pieces of artillery to defend his 
wagons Since then the practice of artillery 
has been gradually improving, and the num- 
ber of men employed in that service aaregillar- 
ly augmenting The artillery of G reat Bniain 
19 now exteniM to ^en battalmus of foot, w ith 
one troop of horse-artillery tO each battalion , 
and their oAicers have for the greater part of^^a 
century enjoyed the most irnpbmnt adt^H'* 
tages, m receiving the lanone' ^prthmma^ 
branches of polifo, Rteraiy, and seiffintrAcAH- 
struction Conneetid with their^ profehstnEq hi 
the .Royal Academy at ^oolwfeh^iOHjpiiilfy 
established for dieir edneatson eaddispMw < 

For the construction ofttmpim for tiamt- 
ing pieces, and garrison, and'ship^as, ueor- 
tars, howiteers, and for odter pgrttrulars 
relative to aiftill^ in getiml, see tne ardeies 
CAt^NOK, MoitTARs, Howitzers, Qsnif- 
KEH V, and PKOjEcrTrivs 

It would appear at a aoperActal view, that 
the adoption of oaimon and gunpowder m war 
had rendered it more bloody and destructive 
dian the chethod of i^htiug and the aitns for- 
merly in use) but ^e, reverse of this will be 
found in reality to have taken place The 
ch^ coulest^ Ihodefu warfare la for posts and 


ART 

idifootis) wtert dlttftleiy cm have shch 
mand of the adjouung ^Und as to d 
joniiWtaiduperioriiy;^ aid as tlie chief combat 
ds earned on n distance, on a lemse of 
vfentuna thedsffeAled hatre more oppottamttes d* 
retreat* ^Bence mm extermimation of an 
Memy ceases to bo the nitffnate design of war 
viWhew a post IS seized, thoarunder m infioence 
mo lon^r think of contending, the odds 
against their success are so excessive, that it 
leases to he any disgrace to yield, and those 
become prisoners of war who m the ancient 
warfore must have been devoted to massacre 
in the history of remote periods, We oAen read 
of SOO,OOD or mort men entering the Add of 
battle, and not more than a dozen or two 
escaping aln^, and m a few instances not even 
so many Such sanguinaiy terminations to 
engagements never now occur, and it often 
happens that in a long campaign not more 
lives are lost than formerly have perished in a 
sin^ battle 

Tlic following observations of Dr Smith on 
the subject shew still more the advantage to 
mankind in general of the use of cannon, and 
oilier modem mstruments of war 

•* In modern war the great expense of Are^ 
arms giv'es an evident advantage to the nation 
which can best aftord that expense, and con- 
sequently to an opulent and civilized over A 
poor and barbarous nation In ancient times 
the opulent and civilized found it difficult to 
defend themselves against the poor and barba- 
rous nations In modern times the poor and 
barbarous And li dilficult to defend themselves 
against the opulent and civilized The inven- 
tion of Are-arms, an imenUon which at first 
Sight appears to be so pernicious, is certainly 
favounble both to the permanenoy and to tne 
extension of civilization * NKhoison c JFnr^- 
ch^d ^ 

rhere have been many authors on the sub- 
ject of artillery, the pniicmal of which art 
Bnebertus, Braunms, lanalea, Collado, Sar- 
di, Dsaoo, Hanzelet, Digged, Moretti^ Simi^ 
enowiu, Mieth, d Avelour, Mauesson, Maliet, 
$t iulien, and the later aitdiors, of aull more 
consequence, are Bebdor, St Remy, le Bkmd, 
Valiere, Morogue, Puget, C^udray, Bobms, 
Muller, Antoni, Tigtrma, Soheele, towhiUi 
may be added the exton-itve and accurate expe- 
nmenta jmbliehbl in Dr^ Hutton^s volume of 
Tracts, and m the Philos Iransac for 177B 
ARTittERT (Brigade of), generally oo»*- 
eiatR of eight or ten pieces of Cannon, with all 
the israchtnery and officers to conduct them, 
apd all the necessary apparatus thereto bo- 
Hkicmg 

^ Artillery COM FA a fegttlar batb)H 

iion^ tufantirv under the Qommaod of oAioefa 
who are annually elected It consists of gen- 
tlemen of character and property, bound 
eolemn declaration and owigation^of attach- 
ment and fidelity to the hmg and oonstrumod, 
ond of readiness to loin m suppottmgl^ civit 
authority, and of defemiii^ dm metropobs See 
the Histo^of thtsCdpipany, by A Highinorq^ 
esq 



tiM (Field), wclades every i^Mi» 

eile fke opeiaumt^pisa^ mpi 

*i9Srj^ of m o«wy aw^ng wawvely oi:d®* 
FiSd artdleiy may be 
divijW ^Oto pm dbonot claitses field artilteiy 
' liac4!1jed«viii»dboi9eemD^^ 

^ keots of artillery m eimumped 

Oil tbe fight and naif on the left of the 
Tlie poeapany of bombevdtera (when 
are farmed into compentea) always takea 
the ngbt of the wholes add the heatenant>^o- 
lonel’s compel^ the left, next to the 
bafdiers, the coionel*a, the ix>iyor* 8 » &c so iliat 
the two youngest are next but one to the cen» 
tre or park the two conipenies next to the 
park are the miners on ilie rigb^i the arti- 
ficers on the left 

JThe colours are placed in the centre of the 
front Une of gunsi tn the interval of the two 
nlarm^ntis, in a hne^with the bells of arms of 
the companies 

The heutenani-colonel s and tniyor s tents 
fiont the centres of the second streets from the 
and left of the regiment 
Anxii^LERY (March of) The marches 
of the artillery are, of all the operations of war^ 
the most delicate, because they must not only 
be directed on the object in view, but accord- 
jug to the mo\ements the enemy make Ar- 
mies generally march in three columns, the 
centre column of which is the artillery should 
the ^rmy inarch in more columns, the artillery 
and heavy baggage march nevertheless in one 
or more of the centre columns the situation 
of the enemy ditermines this If they are far 

from the enemy, tlie baggage and amanunition 
go before or betiind, or are sent by a particular 
road , an army in such a case cannot inarch in 
too many columns But d:iould the inarch be 
rnwards the enemy, the baggage must be all in 
the rear, and the whole artillery form the ecu 
ire column, except some brigades, one ot 
whtdh marches at the head of each column, 
wiith guns loaded, and bummg matebes, re- 
ceded by a detachment for their safoty The 
French niinost invariably place their baggage 
111 die, centre. 

A deUp^hment of pioneers, with tools, must 
always march at the head of the artillery, and 
of each column of equipage or baggage 
If the enemy is encamped on the right 
jfianks of the march, the aruUery, &c should 
morch to tne left of the troofis, and vui versa 
ihhnuldi^the enefoy appear m motui i, the 
tioopft Aont that way, bv wheeling to the right 
or left vby dilnsions^ and the artillery, which 
Snaitte to a Ime with the columns, |>asses 
tUroi^ th^r sntemls, and forms at the head 
the fiihnt hue, whl^ » formed of the co^^ 
hupa^tlipt Banked neareit thetneiny, taking 
care at the same tinie that the baggage be wfdl 
ooVeieddunitg the «etioi»« 
AttxUE«titir^FarkdC>i place ap- 

|a»ihtcdb|rdi^^neral hf to encamp 

aiOKnumtioii, 
battaiiqo$ ft the* krulli^, ajH 
The figure 

of tb#^rk of aruUieiy u thbt of a parallels 


mmM of the gpcwnd mpf 

Tlie artilfery |S genejeally placed m 

die ceo^ or tfab second line of e^mpment, 
a^ ametioM m the rear line, or corps of re- 
«ers^ ^ Jo boihpbhces the muoales of the guns 
are m a line with the fronts of the seneants’ 
tents of die mgiments of artilleiy and infantry 
SonmgeivwU choose to |dacetne park about 
three nundred paces before the centre of the 
front Ime of the army But let the situation 
be where it will, the manner of forming the 
park IS almost every where the same The 
most a|q>roved method i^ to divide the whole 
into bn^Cs, placing tlie guns of the first to 
the right of the front line, and their ammuni- 
tion behind them, in one or more lines The 
diifcient brigades should be all numbered, as 
well as c\ery wnggon belonging to them 
Ihis method will prevent confusion in the 
forming and breaking up of the park, as also 
on a march besides, according to the imtn- 
bers, the stores therein contained are known 

Trath or Tram qf Artillery ^ a number of 
pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, witli 
all theur furniture fit for marching To this 
commonly belong mortars, cannon, balls, 
shells, Ac -^There are tiains ol artillery m 
most j^f the ropl magazines, as m the Tower, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth* &c but, above a)l, at 
Woolwich, from whence the ships commonly 
receive tlieir ordnance, apd Where they are all 
completely proied before they are received into 
the public service 

At the battle of Jemappe, which was fought 
between the breach and Austrians on the 6th 
of November, I7g2,the latter had ISO pieces 
of cannon disposed 'ifong the heights of Fra- 
Uiery, whilst their effective force in men did 
not exceed 17,000 The French on this oc- 
casion brought nearly the same quantity of 
ordnance, some indeed of exttaorJinury cali- 
bre, but their strength in men was considerably 
more formidable 

AliTISA^ (French) 1 Artist, profes- 
sor of an art i^Wotton) 2 Manufacturer, 
low tradesman {Addison) 

A'ETIbr sf (cr/M^c, Fr) I Theprofes- 
so s of an art iNetdkni) 2 A skilful man , 
not a novice i^Loche)* 

Artist, iti a general sense, a jperson skill- 
ed in some art, or, according to Mr Harris's 
definition, a person possessing an habitual 
power of becoming the cause of some effect, 
according ro a system of various and weli-ap- 
pmved precepts Evelyn tdls us of a privilege 
granted at Nicenza to artists, like that of cler- 
gy m England, m virtue whereof, enmmab 
drudged ^ to death saved their kves jf they 
coukl prove thchiselves the most excellent 
and consummate workmen in any useful art 

Aati&T, Artist A In an academical 
sense, denotes a plidosopheror profiOient tn Bre 
fiiculty of arts In the Oarly ages' of untverst- 
ues, the seven Ubeial arts competed the whole 
course of study, or philosophy, as it was call-* 
ed, whence the mastera of this {acuity were 
douommat^ Artists What theyniidmtoO^ 
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% tbe hbenl'aiiti «ani 

firftowiiwJU^iB y^m **''•** ''' '' 

JUa|«u. iU^, Nwia^ii^lRaiaM*^ 

Ai^l< 

ARTnv'jik 

Pfti'aeeUtis - 

akhemitsi -i^Wk fiarf 
thort of thw of Arttato. 
artiiit> whb^w to t^SlM $cw«e 
diasolutbn of the wM3, and 
arts and scienees^ bdt e<4pedialtly die 
ing art, Btc t w ' 

A'RTLESSLY ud (fromar/Zm) Inm 
•artless manner^ natorally, sincere^ 

A'RTLESS a (from art arid &« ) 1 
UnsAiiful, wanung art {Dr^deti) iBi Void 
of fraud as^ an artless maid 3^ Contrived 
without skill as, an artless tale * 
ARTOCA'RPUb «|rsf, hreadt and 

/rdir ) Bread-Rillfc-trce a genus of 
the class and order monoeeik monandria 
Male, an ament, calyitleSs, corol two-petalied 
Female, calyxless, corolless, style One ^ heV* 
nes one^seeded, connecting and Arming a 
roundish hemed head Th^ arc twb sjiecieB 

1 A inoisa The true and valuable bread*- 
fruit tree of Otaheite and the adjoraing islanda, 
first brought into general notice ti^Captaifi Cook 
The tree is of the height kod proportion of a 
middle-sized oak t the leaves art oftfen a foot 
and a half long, oblong-shitped, and tn colour, 
consistence^ and sinuosity reseUYbhng those of 
the fig-tree, and exudn^ a milky juice upon 
their fracture The fruit is about tne size and 
shape of a tiew-bom child s head, covered with 
a thick, reticulate skin, and contai&mg a care 
in Its centre The eatable part luss fetwe^ 
the skin and core, white as snow, and of the 
consistence of new-bread It is prepared for 
food by being divided into three or four parts, 
and then roasted its taste is sweetish, but 
otherwise insipid Them are various other 
ways of cooking it The name among the 
natives is mahie 

2 A mtegrifoUa, Called by the natives joc- 
cahee, and by our own merchants ^aefc-tree 
It IS a native of the East Indies, but its fruit is 
small and less esteemed than that of the mahie 

ARfOlb, a late prtnmce of the Frendh 
Netherlands, now tneluded in thc department 
of the Straits of Calais* 

ARTOTYBlTliB, a Chnrtiati sect, in the 
primitive church, who celebrated the eudiariSt 
witb.bread andoheese, saying, that the first ob- 
lations of men were notonlyof the fruits of the 
earth, but of ihnr fiocka. The wotrd is derived 
from ftfnti btead, and cheese 
ARV ALES PRATRES, m Roman aiitt-^ 
quity, a college of twelve pnCsts, instituted ^ 
Romulus, and chosen out t]iS the ^most nobm 
fanirhes, himself being one of that body they 
assisted tu the saenfioes of the amhervmia atN 
itually dfSered to Ceres and Bacehui> fof the 
prqSfienty of the fruits of the eonbl wlieu 
thiy wove On their heads crownk mode of eaei 
of corm ^ V. 

AR0BA, an isbmd iwar the coastjof Vane- 
«uehi> m South j^ogmea It la mm ef the 
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tttfe at fhi^erak In ' 

Ar^l4k«ad IS the blead 44He 

a^e ternik psOd Ibr thefehrblfi. . .. 

Ammm cfifom , 

of the ttifr of Chios, whc«c’"if winds' 

sfrieheordititl wine^^ ' ’ ^ 

ARUM (ernm, from the Hehfi^, 
which signifies a dart, sondmra I 
Its leaves krO maped like a dart , or, 
to Lobehus, from ihon, mertd, as 
the mcfirtb^ 4 

frmtfuhtess of mankind) ^ 

cuekOw-plnt^ a genus of dw bliss knd order 
mOnoiOia hbxandria Spathc one-leafedv 
volute at the base, spadid" dylindrical, dndro->' 
gynous, naked above, bearing the Staihens in 
the middle, and the germs at the base$ 
berries one-celled Thirty^lwo species scat* 
tered over the globe It Is a native tree of 
Cruiana ' ^ 

Arum maculatum The root of this spet* 
ctes (the couiinon 6uckoW-pmt) is medteuMf 
and when recent^ very acrfmoniotts ltisdin|4' 
ed as a stimulant In ohlorotlo^ rheumatie^i 
pamlytic cases, mtxbd with OleegiUOdS off 
ctfagioOus substances to sheath its aenmol 
The London Pharmacopceia directs a OOnitnv 
to be made of the fresh root / 

Arum (African) beeCkLiA 
Arum (Floating) ^ SeeORowTlitJW 
ARUNLKEL> an dk) boiou^ aUH tnarket 
town of Sussex It has a good market on 
Wednesdays, and a petty Otis/ on Saturdays It 
IS governed by a mayor and bUigesseSf arid 
sends two members to paHiament Tm 
rou|^ was mentioned m king AlRed^s 
The luenor has constantly gone with tbe^otoA 
tie , and W eo act of parliament paSM in tim 
reign of Henry VI it iNs declsM, that aR 
who should bo possessed Of the casi¥ and ho- 
nour of Arundel, were, and shouidtherebf be, 
earls of it, without Rity other eteadon It is 
tile only frivtla|te of the kindi hi lEpgland 
Lat* 50 56 N. Lon 0 «q W « 

ARUNDEUAN MARBLES, called ^ 
the Parian dftobicle, ire ancient stones, on 
wbujh \$ inscnbed‘’a tdiromcle of the city df 
Athens, supposed to ^ave been engrave $tt 
capiad Jotters, iti the island of PonA, R6i yea^ 
brnto Chfist^ They take idiihe 
dio^eail of Arundel, who pirteutedihesh 
dM!reait,uiirfrom his gmndsou^ who iMimhed 
them to the university Of 0<klbiA> 
dsenticilCy of diiese 

mw beMAn Mr^ j|k>beiW(%> ^ hla 
fmSmChtooifdit qoesewoed 
lets, wim defended^ Hi» a 
AushashSfiityof dMi PbiaaiRC^hbiis^^ 
sed.* ^ K M 
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«» tt^%.i<6 »h»tt the dtutiliU, h» hnn^pflg «»e 
withucir lig^mepts, 

>M>»t#r ,«>« iidt wher 

a, town of 




I of ifut o«w*«wi^^^|aM 3 r 

M, Pfommm, ^ 

j6y j|mm^M»,«a t^ar %« 

SWb ttta^ |Mww Ai»m«diy *, whui* 
Wt»B 1 ' *1 

^ Aauv«9^ SkCanma^ 

%CAi.4Muy 

Ai(tt>i^n<0;M<iM>8AiMrs«Af ScoSaiccha* 

,^C^IC<Ep,,<>t.H*atWMCK$, 1(1 Eo- 
n^DHUa^^* itaiaRivr of pnmts who pre- 
wnoiio^ 0>nm fotme ««anto uupeotuig 
^ <»>ttiah of vietiot»>MM>>iq sacrifice, they 
ooBsoluil OB occasioB of portents 

4$tllX>*?n theSBoieat tniiitary art, a town, 
wtfifKt castle, lor defisBce of a plaee 

atso denoted 0 odnseetatMl plaoe on 
tiie4yatuw Blount whiate the engprs ppUiol^ 
IMS^^btti^Oc} t|U!ff 41^049 

A^U Bkitak9?ica* a ptadci of Batavi^ 
ifl^ Jaeor at low wat^t, mrar 
|br oi middle ithine min^ 

tlie ipbanM ofi hij^ tower of Ca%u*f 
Wfld^ioniw^ tt, a motiument of C^lt- 
conquest Otheot, that 

Wat Ut«tu!ii» with an altai alUr- 

wardt by Clauduit^ on his expedition into 
JSfltl jHW ^ < 

AWTiE^IO-EpIGLOFTlDEUS A 

aqnosle dsomposed ol o ^bws 

^irylanQid carriage and epf* 
k 4% ptw^themide of the ejpMdfidtia to-. 

^ of die gtoitisp and 

Otb iBpili dii^ u <<5lW4e upon die 

fhan <»^7 «b*i, « jfinuwl, and 
' ttanw tynr cartilages of 

rOfDUIhMlNCKEL SeeAay. 

tSBifia^na 

'ttinstHLiKAioit, EeeA&T<wt 
TBAflMIVftldtil t 

AiyMiqei. 

lu 1- >f^gtet‘ 

“•*- |l)|ai«^n% wstMtr 

’’"rPWwRf 

am 


^tldSwid pf » ooi^MkMrable 
huihopt hwi mw to- 

" ^ doeed to ft ^%ged« 

, Ah, lit ft pftihcnlio: wei^t* c<m- 

same widi 




Aa wad •ftiso the name of a Eonum com, 
wiiioh^ was of diderent flatter and weii^it, 
aocofdmg to the diffefent agqa irf the com- 
monweahh 

It 1$ also used to atpiify an integer (whence 
ihc English word divisible jtito tvcHe 
parts, from wtucfh lastaciteptouon u siguihed 
w whole toheritance^ 

The as had seveM divistons: the pnnoipdl 
of whieh were the nncifttr or oiinee, being the 
twehth })anof the as; sextans, the sixth part 
of the as, quadcans, die fourth part, tnens, 
the ihud j^rty aiui semis half tiie as, or six 
onneos TBis was two-thnrdt of the as, ox 
eight oances, and dodrans, three tonrths of 
Ui^as. 

M Eanetonm his Metrolome estimates the 
value of the aft, troni the founnatioti of Home 
till the year Aa7, at JJO soh, or a hvre; though 
It waft sometimes a?t> sed? from the year of 
Home A37 to the year 644, at three Trench 
sols, Its weight being two iHoman ounces of 
epDper from 644 to ^86 at one sol ten and a 
half dcniers, its weijjdit being one Roman 
ounce from to the reign ot Claudius or of 
Nero, one sol one and a half denier from the 
reign of CUudius or of Nero to that of Coa- 
stantiney about one sol 

Aa vonjmet (a/r. Tent ) 1 In the samt 
manner with somethin^idse {Sha^spea9e) U 
dathe manner nhal (Aydm), v 3 lliat in 
a consequential sense (/rafUn) 4 In the 
state of another {A Ph%hp») 6 Under a 
partu^uiar oonsideintlbn {O^) 6 Like; of 

the same bind with (fPiUit) . 7 In the same 
d«|pree^With 6 As if, /accord- 

ing to^he manner that would be if (i}iydm) 
fp A<iwdtng towiut (Addmn} IQ Aft it 
^vete^i in sogie sort iBffc&n) 1 1 While, at* 
die same ume that (4ddiftito)« IS fBecause 
13 As being (Eacoa) I4it Equally 
<Dr^ ) U dBow , tn^what manner {Boyle} 
id Withy answenuji^to hke or ) 

lift ft tiecq^rocal miae,j anftwemhg to as 
^ 1^8 Going before os, in a compa*- 
sfttive^fteiise, foistr^iftft^lMnftg sometimes nsb- 
4et]itood^(4Mdihftn$^ I9« Answering to such 
SO mvmgsoto answer It, in a 
St Answering m 
toftftMtmdlW fJDMftft) St In a sense of 
^onipianiaftn,Mll^^ S3 As 

mt\ ^ Mi(, 


be if 4^^ia(^ey 
vsd A# 


4imsal|toifltonltor^tllattjl 
M). As^ftt^^^Wdimpeet to ^ — 
to^taa-cq!yiftllywith<X.vc6ft> aj As though*; 

AfhAB he»9 uom mh fttot, toliea}» Heb ) 




A $ A 

A gum so calW from if|i ptop^txm, 9 $ 
lidd mid auaduljftis ' , ' ' _ 

ASA-D401.CIS* Oum bfe|j?i^o^ SetUm^ 
ZOfNUM ' . 1 

AsA-^mriiOA <fr0mflf«^»wsliaee*t^jm 
asafmtKia, so deimrnimiteoJmm 'its smelly «lus 
plant which aiSbrds this ^jorn resm is the 
asafcBtida of Lmndus (ferula folus 
smuatis obtusis; pemudm> Older 

tiia)f trbich grows plonhfully^ou moiuitauiS m 
the provinces of ChOmiaftti abd Laat m Peijsuu 
The pftx^s^ of obtaining, it is as follows s tjbe 
earth is cleared ftWay from the top of t^o roots 
•of the oldest plants, the feaies and sfealhs are 
then twisted away* and made into a dovenog 
to screen the root from the sun , in this State 
tile root IS left for forty days* when the coming 
IS removed, and the top df the toot cut on 
transversely, it is then screened again from the 
sun for for^^lght boats, when the juice it 
exudes IS scraped aS, and exposed to the sim to 
harden 

A second transverse scctioti of the root is 
made, and tlie exudation suftered to conhtiue 
for forty-eight hours, and than scraped off In 
this manner it is eight times tepmomly collect- 
ed in a period of six weeks The juice thus 
obtained has a bitter, aend, pungent taste, aqd 
IS well known by its peculiar nauseous smell, 
the strength of which la the surest test of ns 
gocalness It is highly esteemed as an anti- 
nystenc, nervme, and stimulating remedy, and 
is much used m hysteria, hypochondriasis, dya- 
pepsia, &c ^ 

AS AM, in geography See Assam 
ASAPH (St a city of Flintshire, on the 
river Elway, whence the British call it Llan 
Eiw\ It IS a poor towni but has a amatl 
market on Saturuav’s Lat 53 IS K Lon 
3 36W 

ASAPHElb (from a neg and cleats 
open ) A term used by Hippocrates for such 
patients as do not utter their words in ^ clear 
mannen 

ASAPPES, or Az A rxs, an inferior order 
of soldiers in the Turkish army, who are al- 
ways exposed to the first shpek of the enemy, 
to die end that tlie enemy being thus fatigued, 
and their swords blunted, the sjjahis and jam- 
sancs may fall on and find an easy conquest 
The wona is denved from the Turkish eaph^ 
which signifies rank, from whence they hCVe 
formed mpheipk to range in battle 
A^ABABA^A beeAsASUM 
A^jAJRUM Ctuarnia, from a neg. and 
to adorn 9 because it was not admittod 
into the ancient coronal wreaths) Asambaecau 
a genus of the class and order dodecandriaiuo- 
nogynia Calyx three-clefit, standing On >dke 
germ, €oro|le»i, atotneos twelve, ca{^e cors*> 
aceous, tiXrCelM, Stigma six-cleft Three 
species, one of which, the u eui!opum> ly a 
native' of England, but not verycomtoon The 
leaves ^nf this jdant are extiemely acrid, add 
are occasionally used, when powdereiL aa^ a 
The plant was ibnuerly very 
geiwially employed internally as Wf & at extor- 
naliy* r \ ^ 


A,M U 

ASAMAI^V4PU|filA,Tia, 3ce CVTliPbSi 

AbB AMCEA,4tfcs|SiCieni^^ a feuu- 
ts^Um^Mratedto^sifiltcr, in Cap'* 

padocl^ us wafers, m u state of appa^ , 

things ^combustible# i|r that^paatabes 01 the 
nature ouahtics of aybasklt 

Ai!^EbTi)lD See 

A^l^'hTtJS. h^yotology, a 

^usm theclass ear|h^, oid#lal(totp consist- 
ink of carbonat of ma^asm^ said ^ene^ 
alumink, wuh fi^ueotly^toi^ in iron; 
tormy carbonat of htoe dry to tbx touch* 
fibrous, solL l^ht^ and fioatmg;. the 

fire^ parasitie» Ten sficCies, somO^ wit|t AU 
the fibres par^lel, others with the fibres 
woven and Weakuig into obtuse apgli^ 
mentsv The following ate the chiefs 

1 A amiantus Amiaot Fkjcdde ashes^* 
tus or mountain fiax Found with Serpentine 
in the Ural, Lapland, Swedish, and many Eu- 
ropean mountains, as alsd m Caiidia and 
China Floating with Very fine highly sepa- 
rable fibres 

B A^ maturus Phiinous amiant. Haider, 
with the fibres more closely cohering, separat- 
ing rather mto a kmd of down than distinct 
fibres* Probably only a vanety of a amiantus* 
Found in Sweden 

3 A fragtlis Glassy ashest orfeatliered 
alum shining like dai^s with separable, yery 
frsffitle fibres Found iti Siberia and Sweden 
Te£en internally highly deletcnoiM, hut ha« 
been sometimes employed as a stimulant lA 
paralysis and other atonic alfectious of the ner- 
voiw system 

4* A vulgaris Common asbest Found m 
Biberia, La^nd, Sweden# Silesia, Saxony, 
Franconia^ and Tyrol, geneisdly m w^ge-^shape 
^eees 

5 A* sober Mountain cork* Elastic 
beat* Flexible^ resembimg cork, imbibing 
water with a noise, adhenng to the ton|pie. 
Found m the mines of Swe<itn, Saxony, Hum^ 
gary, arc eemtaimng often silver ores, tn fikick 
compaet pieces < 

A lignum,. Muiintain«wood> hgnjlmt 
asbest Resembling wood in colokr toX# 
tore Found at C^usen in ^Tyiol ecdour 
brown, and if broken aotoss dsmmrs an Jrto* 
guiar (dgmotoous struciliie hke wood^' 

7 A oaro Found la 

tho 4ton mbtos of Sweden, in pies^ ofv the 
tbtoknem and opnastenoe of pmned boisea* 

inchum^ of mankind has 
Ih<x4o0fworkmg4heinoie ftouble varmbes ^ 
tlUBanbataaee, and employing it m dtVmm^ 
nufttohufivsi tdmk^aod pspe^v*. 

mUm. but however tha be, Bapt paitddastitoft 
U», that in hb tune tl^epiimmg t^klbestos 
waaa thing known to dvefy>b^|^ Venice, 
and aigmor Casfegutotoji^ of 

mtnainsites in Itofy* to liafejOa^^ die 
mannhMtoire to sw | 
beiioswasabftntoil 
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&40 kym wSj* ot 4 rciv white I 
*fSSf ‘b^ i 

ht^rnm^ms, i»Ww* SE 

i* ^Ib6f, 

than if 

th^ nad^^ But ifa 

ute] M^ingio wswfor Ae 
df ahroudi 'for teyat Mterala te wrap 
tip itiii iitdrptey ao that difiN ^glit be pre* 
ItUtti Ihuw the t^bd, &c 

ttlfe iMnbbl’^pib eompoaed'* A 

«fike preaented to the Royai’Suciety^ a bm 
)bh0,^ttud half h' fiiot hruad This two 
of ita 're&l&tthg fire I though, in both ek> 
petHitents/ft Icist ^ve i!hree unehms mitii 
wafeht Whau talfetr oitt wd-fiot, it did *ak 
horh k ^ttre df white paper* mi which it was 
^aa^ ^ Mr "Vfllctte aWirts, diat hw iaigelinm- 
usually Vltnhca the athtettoa 
iLBCA^I^US’.atfibedfFabrlcius See 
hif y ^ ^ ^ 

ASCAfX>N, an dnebntlo^ of Pafcatme, 
111 A«te, fbitndiiy a jBhhhpIT see, biitf now 
divifpu^alititet tonothiuK The TVhs dsSlt it 
f nf the temple wDeteto b thii 6 w> 
father of Antipatct, and gtendffa- 
» “ Gi^at, smed as priest 

' Ip hhtaay, a genua Of the 
^ ni^;(j^drla Api^nt 

Mab^ ahthefworihiebflpfed' 

nbtecy te# Mm iTaM^lbui-grooved 
thhte-teM drupe 
‘ Mwii O^nadwi^of the 

iifUtii ) A 
V trotyl 





B ^ 

M the-s^ of hmh, ^m 
^!dr WnoUedi fohrfbii^ die m~ 
:eu, ppd thin debilitated aduUs, 

m:fSS^:S^S: 

symptoms, and often 
, ^ tplhOSMSbitaach iVy are viviparous, 
and^lmtilE hai^ an inch bug The female has 
a Imau ptiimribiUi a|)ernite a little below Uie 
head, throug;h wii|«di the ycO{)ig ^re protruded 
Head nodose^ aOt!( divided mto tbiee vesicles, 
in the middle of each of which w ap iperture 
Ihtough which U receives pouVishment Body 
a little dilated m the middle and wrifikltd at 
the sides/ peDuCid and angular , but gradually 
taperina and termtmhngTu 4 fine point, with 
a small a|>ertitre ot Vent below the middle oi 
the worm — A{ hiiubnpoides long round 
worm Head slightly meurved w ith a trans^- 
vene contraction n^aath it mouth triangular 
inhabits the intestines of emaciated persons^ 

’ generally ^aboqt the ileum , wheiire it some- 
UincS ascends into the stomach and creeps out 
at tite mouth nr nostrils^ Frequently \ery 
iHunemus andVivaciouSi. Lengti> fifom twelve 
to fifteen mc^hm, b^^adth that of a goose quill 
Body trans|>atent, Wht ycjlow with a faint line 
down the^SidA T&y are ovipamus, and di^ 
stmaupihod irnm the lumbncus terrestns or 
earthworm, m wanting the fleshy ring below 
the beAd,’' and In having three vt^sicles The 
a vespertihonls a phoc<c a aquilai a 
cygni, &c from tht animal they mf«r For the 
‘‘medical treatment of diu ises pn>duced by this, 
and other 'ho’rms, on the animal frame, see the 
articles IiilvftliMiKAtiort, and NosoLor\ 
To ASCE'bJD* V h (atcennlo^ Latin ) l 
'To move upward, to mount ^ To 

prodeenl from one degree of good to another 
IW'tttt*) 3 To stand higher m genealogy 
’ {Brooh(^) ^ 

To AsCt'spj V «t* To ckmb unany thing 
\3ehn0) ^ 

ASCEjJ^DANT, in astrology, denotes the 
horoscope, or’thb d^rec the ccUpttc which 
nv^ Upon tlte Wiibn at the time m the birth 
fo nhwm of iny ohe Thw, H is ptetended, has an in- 

^rfhsO'^fted ftom Its* ou thb persons hfe and fortune, by 

jlifcafts in the d^him a propensity u> one thmg more than 



M h hWiia bf 


tlwge^^ Asr^ffdAUT, denotes I Het^t, elevatton 

and tep^hg iTmpie) 9, Supenonty, influence (C/or ) 
3!i lAdit threidVb- ’ 3 fOne of fhe degrm of itodted reckoned 

^fmn M aiHtw » a i Supenoar, pTed<H 

I..X- . . {Soutky g In an 

Vi*titih#^^sente, above the honron (Broten) 

^ asdend ) Influ- 

•* A'^CEIn^'*’ ‘ 

iLWaiii 

Htetyj 

kpirie ».| 

' Moic;^, k ttMtt jimnt ^ a 

it ujmt» to t<> 

ptocead iurt«wan) Thi^ U wtenaiACwad 


inotiftr 

Asr^iTtfAKT, danntM i 


'a# 

* '' iitilS f f ^ 

tel/’ 

«■ b jsk 


S ^i 

,pr • ^ 


ipj astronomy^ » applied te 
hedvens when rising 

' t* tmttae 

k|g6$i^ towattk jitt ««th 





' A ^ 6 

4he northern ho4e» hf 

character 0 . 

ASCJ?'NHrON A 
act of a$cendihgO^ 

to the visible eI«vaUtmj:>r6^r to 

iMlton) 2 The wjd^'g JfMtog or inQ|ifiti|^i 
{Brotm) 

A&ceKsiqv, m aatrp&omy^ 19 dtherri^^ 
or oblique ^ 

Btshi Jgrensioft dt Ac 4«0» xv o’f a $^r» }f. 
that octree of the equmocti^ii, accnhhl^ &W 
the begumigof Ajries, wluch rues vi^ith 
in a right sphere Eight Asceti^iOn I9 

that point of the equinoctial, conn ted aahd^re^ 
which comes to ^tUe ipendian with toe suojor 
star, or other point of tl^ he^iens 4jid Aa 
reason of thus referring kto Ae meridian^ 
because this is always at right ehgl^% to the 
pquinoctia}, whereas the hpn^on ts so only m 
fi right or direct sphere T6 find Ijhe light 
'iscenston of the sun, stars, hy triijgQuoin^try^ 
♦‘say. As radius is to the cosine ^ Ac 6m\9 
[^reate«t declination, or obliquity of Ac ochphCr 
so IS the tangent qf the sun's or sun’s longitude^ 
to the tengent of tins right ascension 

Itishe ^c^n^ion qf tfie Mid^heaien, often 
used by astronomers, espccii^jiy in calculating 
eclipses by means of the nonagesimal oegree* 

IS the right ascension of that pr^nt of Ac equar 
tor vvhitn IS m the meridian^ i^ndit i6eq{.im to 
tlie sum of (he sun^s right ascenjiion and the 
horaiy angle reduced to degrees 

Oblique A^cenmfPf is in arch of theequapir 
intercepted between the fiist point of 4ncs,and 
that point of the equator which rises together 
,vith the stati 4c in an Oblique sphere -^1 he 
Oblique Ascension is counted from west to 
la t ^ and is greater of less, according tq thp 
"v moUb obliquity of the sphere 

Ascenstonai l^ifferencfi is Ac difKrence 
bt tween the right end obliqu^ ascension 
of the same poTut <m the surface of the 
s'phcft To find the same ascensional di&renpe 
trigonomitncally, having the l^tMtwie of % 
place, and Ac sun s deeUqaliprt guen, say, As 
r idius lb to the Ij^ngcnt of Ae laqWdc, so ^ Ac 
tangent of the sun s decimation to Ac sine of 
the dscensioftal difference This teque^ toi 
tjiTie reekonihg 16'^ to an hpur, shews hqw 
much the sqn r^cs before, or sets afitsf*. sisr 
o clock ' 

^ Asc^ifStOK (Me of^) a dre^^rv desplato 
ishrid among Ae 4fncaii islands situatod 
che Somuern AUan^ ocean S 
W Lou 14 SK2j This island was dtscovcf^ 
in l30i, by ,jr de Nqva Galcgs, a l^ortugiiefe , 
navigator 

Asce^nS|on»dav , The day pn which Ac 
ascension of out Saviohr is cominesHf^toa, 
commonly dsdled Holy Thuw 
but one before Whitsuntide , , 

A^h^NSlVJE, p (iron) asceadl) In 

ASCEWr $ (a^cen^us Latin) J RisOt 
Ae wt of ^ opsins » The way by 

which oftoasceuda g ^aexpmqncr^ 

or high place 


U TO 


ACT((M , }• ■,>. ' 

Of V#,fOIJfK ^E^APORA- 

Sm# Ef ) 

^ 4g(;iESTAiI>iMI S |^ 

caje^g^ebodj. ^ ^ 

to denote an wrcise to 

Aeacamnnjgawcaterdegrtoofvii^^ 

luMf ecxuesiastical wria 


IS fra^uenily used At /t monastery, or 
set apart for Ae eisemiseiiof i^iitue and^vengton* 
The^wopl i» formed from asecsia* 
asqetraw onewhoperiqrmatototcito^ 0ngii»a%^ 
It atgumed a place wltore AaaAletss or gladiai^ 
pan performed Aeir eicerctsesR , ^ « 

ApCETf C, an ancient appellaUau given to 
such persons as, in the prmnuve times, devpted 
themselves maze ixnmeduitety to^tbe mtexosto 
of pieto iiiiKd virtue, in a retinsd life , midnpar* 
ticulai'& to prayer, abstiuence, and mortihca^ 



jer of ecclesiastics, wppciatiy itpon 
such of them" as hi ed in solitude ^ 

AsCjETic ii^ ato a tiA q£ several hodts of 
spiritual cxerc|^c8f||as the Ascetics, or cljsvqnt 
excsrcista of St Basil , j / * 

ASCHAM (Huger), a karnci English 
writer, was born at^ Lirby Whishe, in .Vqrkr^ 
shire, about l*lj5j Jn h53A ho entoted at St 
John’s college^ Cambridge^ tyhere, 
touUhiadagcocafB A cito^waselttoildfelkmr 
In 1634 he wto riwtoa M^A aud was^wij* 
pointed teacher of Greek m the tohootsf In 
1544, Heury VIII settled a nensiou of Id a 
year opon him, a»d «hout same titoofee ^ 
was appointed tutor to )ady Elizabeth, 
whom he read most of Cicero’s wow, Ao^ 
orations of ItoPratea, Ae pkys pf Spphoqtea* 
and other ancient^aUiAor^ Afkr to^i)g.exn% 
ployed m this ho^ral^e number tnrnytsm 
lie relui^Pfd to CanArid^^d had 
settled npqit hM ^ k>og Edutaro, Here, he 
^iMU^Nk<#ototp^ m 

putat«toy^^ be attooded. stiiEtoMk « 

emnetor 

Chiir|ie%Jr^ anS.^tottoto«!d 

to and woe 
jotorr^to enutlfh Ets tno8^> ' 

esteqimj^ltoA 4S TOt Scfaoolia 

or a plato nnd perfect Way of teachmgi 

^ ^ , ton 






/A'&'C 

ti|* iRrantti MMiw. ajBK) /n^ueadlf n^re* 

seiitm up6ii thcMiii 

A9C)j^^ III w)olo«it> a Muw of 
And order v(^rmcs) iiiolwa. JEMy rovyjd- 
mvau^ito^i a eliMh j ajwr- 
toroji two* generally |jlaeed oeair tbe upper 
etlt^d, one beneath die other Th*tty-nve spe- 
fies $ aifiM^si all of difim mfaaUitanU of the 
lluropeau eeiis hodohiefly of the northern^ m 
high latitudea ^ «’£hey«dWe hy their be«eu> 
lockb, dhdlbti and other mbmarine iubstanccst 
they are owe or im fdUtinous;^ and have the 
power of saujurUng out the water tliey ulie 
boiue arc opulent » ipoat of them 

«e9sil«» dwigh a few are fiurtushed with a 
long <)talH or tubular btam t Tnay contract and 
dfiatt themwlvob altcrhately 
AfSCU Mf (t has no singular (« and e*xia, 
$kadaw ) Thosa peO|de who* at certain timoi 
of the year* have no shai^w at noon bueh 
are all the mhabuunU of tnc torrid zone* who 
have the sun ventcal to tliem tu ice a year 
AhCri^SS* fiom a sack, 07 

^ toiile ) Dropsy of the bally ^ tense, but 
Acaaody ehstte* sweUing of the abdomen fiom 
the aoomnitiauoti of water CuHcn ranks this 
genus of dmua in the <4ass cachevia?* ind 
order tiHumescanttSs He enumerates two 
sipeciias 1 AbCitas abdominnlis, when the 
Waiar is m the cavity of the pcntonamni* 
whtch IS knowm by the equal swelluig of tlie 
parietes of the abdouaeo Ascites i»accatus, 
or encysted dropsy, m whDH the water is cn« 
C)9iedf as mth^ ovarium; the 6uc|uatipn is 
here less evidciu* and the swelling is at first 
partial 

AbCI'TK^AD Asci'tiCK « Cftom ntn- 
i€s X Dropsicat, hydroutcal (/TisemetO 
ASCtTi^TIOUs a {ascitUtm, lAun ) 

^ ^Updon^ai I additional {Pope) 
i tn botany* a genus of the class 

and order polyandna * luOnog^ lua Cal) a fi ve«> 

leavad* petals berty iour-ceHed, with 

two se^s ui each* The only known species 
18 a nadcso tree of Guiana eighty feet high* 
With cKdetfiowers 

1 ASCLSPIAD* m ancient poeti?* a verse 
composed of fbur fdt* the hrst of which is ^ 
apondeg* die aeooud a chonambos* and^ilie two 
iast da^yk or of four feet and a cjsrjsura, Ihe 
^ Aestamndee* theeeicoddadact^^ afiof which 
ctewMUM then the two dactyls* as* 
mm regihus 

u 4 one of the luost oefebral^ 

rd pftysudansemong the anoienta, was a uauve 
j^usa* m lltthynia ; and proettsed physic 
aiiibtde* btidnr Pompey* nuietyiola yeiim bo* 
fora tjhe4Dfan«tiait otnb He was the liArd of 4 
^neWeect* and, Iqr making use ot wine and 
cold waue tu me at<A« acquired a 

wMch «h««a»otiad % Oalm, 

^UWahdVIiny^ h&il^tbafiiNtiaaw 

u*- sfe *ag<ftgtet 

Ikodb iqierCMdm exhiwp. 


A S C 

ASCI^PMS* (asclrptas, adis, 
from AscIepJas* its discoverer, or from iFsru 
lapiiis* the ^ of medicine ) In botaiiy, swaJ- 
low-^worty of prhich t>omc of the speiics arc 
shrubs and others heibaceous plants* tali* up- 
ngbt* and perennial* with a milky, a«d very 
acrid juice* sHcctlng mam tonstitutioo® with 
au epjpearance of being imlso ud The ascle- 
pias |s a genus of the class and order pen- 
tandna mgynia Curol twisted, nectaries 
hvt, ovate* concave* putting out a litlle 
horn Forty-*onc s^iccies* •chiefly natues of 
j^e Cape or of the East or west Indie^'i 
Theyfnay be subdivided into those, J with 
opposite fiaUleeves, 2 leases rtvolute n thr 
margin* 3 alternate leaves Ihe a nivc*, 
or South America* with green corols and snowy 
nectaries* is the most beautiful JVlany of tin 
others* andes|>eciallyt}ie a vincetrixicuin, 1 a ^ 
been formcfly esteemed in medicine, but haic 
been long growing into disn pule 

ASCOBOJ US In botuny, a genus of thf 
class and order civ piogatiua, fungi Fittign^ 
hem isphcrical , con ta ining oblong \ esick s 
what iiiiiucr<cd m its disc, which ila ucally 
ejci t the seeds Ihe only known species is th( 
a sicrcoranw dcsciihed by Sovverby 

ASC Omtll TA* , III church lustorv, a stct 
of gnostics* who placid all religion in } now 
]edgt ; and under pretence of spiritual worship , 
woukl admit of no external or corjimedl syiubul 
whatever 

ASC OOP PHYRUS, in middle age wnters 
denotes a bridge supportul on bags made oi 
kather or bullock s hiuts 

AbCOLl* formerly Asculmn Apulum, 
pi Uiy large town m luily Dal 42 24 N Lon 
13 29 E 

Ascoi I DF Satri 4 NO, formerly AseuKur 
Piceinun* an episcopal city of Italy Lat 4 1 
BN Txm 15^ SOE 

ASC OLIA* m Grecian antiquity* a feslu \ 
celebrated by the Atheriian husl^dmen 11 
honour of Bacchus, to whom they sacrificed 
he gcxit, liecause that animal destroys tlie vuirc 
Out of tlie victim b skip it was customary n 
make a bottle* vyhicb* being filled with oil aui 
wme, fell as a reward to him who fast fiM.< 
himself upon it with one foot 

ASeXIrUORA In botany* a genus of th 
class and order cryptogamia* fuum hangu 
erect on a oetacebus stalk * head ^obnlar, ob 
long* inflated, opake,/cldsttc, bearing the sf-ed 
externally fosveu species* somer clnnured o 
, a common convex fe^ptaclc, others deuichec 
ASCClt HFArii* a famous rare-g tnuiu 
four mdes from Windsor, m the rcxid from th 
Great Park 0 Beading Here tlie king “.tag 
hodtide art kept 

ASCBKSABLE « (fwm tuienhe ) Uu 

HMw be Mcnbed (Boy/f) 

ZV ASetU^E. e a (aieniOk Lalin ) i 
To«ttnbnte tOt u tceute l£>)9<2^e), 2 T 
MUtbote 64, W a possewoi (Ti/fo^wO 
ASC»l<FnON t Ut ) Tli 


orAo«c*iriiTH>wtu 


iietef«acnb«nft. 

ASCttlJ^riTI, 



ASH 

ireecnpaon of vill|UOff» <^110 fioinsi 

abroad, oetited m th« Uiuli lnf^» 

whose servant or subject^ tl% b««mne, being 
annexed to tii^lands^ and IikO otheif vfiUinf 
transferred and eold with 
AbCRirri^i;rs « {asmptutw^ tm ) 
Th^t IS aBOnbed 

ASCUS, in natural hbtoiy^ the fblli^lua^ 
*ib(lominal much» or iece|[>*acle, withwhieh 
nature ba^ furnished annnots of tire 
^nbe 

AbCYRUM St Petew wort a e^uti of 
the cU'sb and •order polyadel^ihia |ioTyandna, 
Cnlyx four'leavcd, petals four, filaments Im* 
marous, deposed m four sets Five species, 
natives of the West Indies or North Amehesu 
ASDRUBATj, a CVtbagmian, son-iu-law 
of liamilcar He distmgatshed himtielf in the 
Numidiaii war, and was appointed chief general 
jon the death of his father iiirlaw, and for eight 
years presided with much prurience and valour 
over Spam, winch sulnnlited to hun with 
ctieerfulness Here he laid the foundation of 
new Carthage, and siw it complete He w is 
kiHul jin the midst of his soMicn, B C ^20, by 
a slave whose master he had murdered Itaf 
Polyb — 2 A sou of Ilamilc'ir, who came from 
h])ain with a large rcinforctment for his brother 
Aniiibal He crobsed the Alps, and entered 
Italy $ but some of his biters to Aimibal hav- 
ing fallen inpi the hands off the Romans, the 
consuls M I ivms bilmator, and Clandius 
Nero, attacked him suddenly near the Mc.lau- 
rus, and defeated him, Bt 207 He was 
Killed m tiie battle, and 60,000 of his men 
shaicd ills fate, and 6400 taken pnsontrs, 
about 8000 Romans were killed The head of 
A&drubal was cut oO, and some da>s after 
thrown into the cauiji of Anmba), who, in the 
lYif uneijt that he was m the greatest expectations 
for a promised supply, eiiciattned at the <»ght^ 
<^Iii losing Asdrubaf, Hose all my happiness, 
and ( grtUa^ all her hopes/’— There were 
many other famous Carthagtirtians of this name, 
whose history is blended with that of tlie 
Ronnns, 

AShRI, or Aai^K At, the name winch the 
Turks gave to the favourite sultanesses who 
hiM brought forth sons These are greatly 
dHtmgiiishcd above other'^ m thcir apartments', 
attetidants, pension!!, and hohours and have 
even sometimes shared file govemmonU 
ASBLLl, a name given to two small stars 
hi Cancer 

ASFXLIl PANCRFAS SeoPAirctEii* 
ASH $ (arjrc, Saxon,) Atree SeeFxAf'i* 

Aati MQUKTAfft SeeSoRBvs, 

Ash poison SeeHfiUs 
ASHB0BN» a tovpu in Derbyshire, with a 
market on Saturdays, Jhat 5 J 3 N Lon, 1, 
44 W 

ASHBURTON, a town m Devpnshirei 
having markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Lat 60 30 N Ijon, 3 90 w 
ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a town m Lew 
cestershire, with a market on Saturdays Lat 
*2 42 N Lon I 26 W, 


A'SH CdLOntSD it (flom tuk mi 
CANIlRltl it|HlWa!t) bKMl« MUi 

AbHAlUrlilD, <. ffimU' IVuohAd 

Aatirte (7<iwA*‘)< 

AiSUfiN. •ah wood 

i Me dngulm (apea, 

Baton ) 1 The ntmim at anything burnt 
(JMgitp), 2 ThereihaiTBof«litfiiadv(p0po 
r Ashes This term, BfOugh H (brnierly ex- 
tend<kl 10 idle product of metam hodica after 
4 sombustion, fs now pmpeHy eonfihed to^ the 
pulverulent remains of vM^blo and atdmal 
matters after burning l%e aahlBS thus pro- 
idueed, when considered chetuioalW, afO found 
so contain a large proportion of the Sldine itiF* 
gredtent which yield those very iiil|joltaut 
articles, the Axed alkalies, both vs^samc and 
tninera1<«-the former distinguished aceordfng to 
Its species and puriw by the terms wood-as&s, 
pearkash, potash of comiherce, salt Of tartar, 
or salt of wonnWood, the latter by the terms 
natron, barilla, kelp, and soda* When the 
saline part of vegetable ashes has been sepaMhl 
by lixiviation, the light earth that remains is 
sometimes emt>l(^ed in the formation of the 
large cuiiela med in the refining of silver The 
analysis of vegi^table ashes hits discovered in 
them silex, magnesia, lime, potash, soda $ the 
sulphuric, carb^ie, phosiihorio, mianatio 
aCKl<it and the o idea of iron and manganese 
Animal matter ts much more dimoult of 
eonihustion tmti vegetable The sahne and 
earthy parts almost pi^uliar to animal ashes 
ate the phosphates of soda, of ammonia, and of 
lime, and often the carbonates of soda and of 
hme llie animal matters ffom which ashes 
are produced are chseflybonc, horUj^ioid shells 
The ashes from bones when lixiviated, mixed 
with water, and cast in propernnouids, fbtm 
the cupels that am employed in assaying and 
redniiig gold and silver > 

Asheb of all kinds contain an alkaline salt, 
and are an eilloetlent manure for cold and wet 
ground Th^ are also of oonsidsvable use m 
making lixiv turns or lyes, for the putnoses Of 
medicme, bleaching, andfbr sugar woi«s 
ASHFtoRDv a town in Kent, with a market 
on Saturd^s. Lot 61 4 N lAiaf.O 6W£ 
ASHKOKO, m doologf sSa Hvrax 
S thfACua, and Bristly oavy 
> ASHLAR, is. >(wUfa malhns^} Freestone as 
it comet out of the quaity < 

< A'bHLBRiNG « (vnthl!mitders)Quuirteiv 
iiYg b eavrets Boddery Diet 
ASHMCH^ (Ritas), a great antiquary and 
hcratd, dmmlerof the Ashmokan muanim at 
Oalhtdf was born at Lichfield la Staifeidshire, 
!6I7 In (the early pan of his life he practised 
in thelaw} and intheomlwarhsglaoapmina 
ccOnmissbvifiiderthefcmg andwaaidsoaomp- 
troln5r^Of the ordnavioe He matdiad the lady 
MHnwanng in 1 B 49 , and seeded e« lUtidon , 
whem hw mnise waa to^neiiaiRl by all the 
kamed and ingenuma men of the time Mr 
Ashmolqwwa dliigetn ^and mivimts collector 
of mauusoripn In tho fm 1660 he pubUshed 




^ of 

the htratts of CoftfWroA^ w | 

And from th^o4±e 

Frozen Oceeo# " r? . 

F I!,6d from Itimpii^ 

about 1600 league* from tiw 
poU in tho wcati tp tlto ft^stertt ahrafe t 
mid near 1660 fioid 
Mahicca, m the Froi^^ Pd^ tJiW 
he a great variety pf cm|!iat^6i|0^hwofao 
vast an extent, a* well aa mi ano nrtKjwcd j yet 
on the whoku if vtl except }»irt pf Arabht a|id 
Tartary, and Some of the morpnormenihi^wr 
It IS m general rieband frnitfo)^ andsotheoar^ 
of It exceedingly so ‘ j / t. 

The prinei|)al rel^ons of Asm ' ^nn 
Christian, the Mihomedan, the m$an, and 
tliat ol Confucius Tlie Qmstnn religiOA is 
professed in sOmep^ of Asiaticf Turkey, part 
of Little Tartarv, the north* west part of Pertta, 
and by the Russians m Stben^ The Maho- 
medan is ptahlished in Arabia^ Pers?^, Lilue 
Tartary, Kukana,' and the Moaurs empire 
The Pagan rehgion, wherein the ivorship of 
the Deity is mixt with that of idols, w professed 
by the bulk of the inhabllan^ Of the Altai’s 
empire, in both die Pemnsnms of Ipdia, m 
China and 3iberia, in the islands of Ai>m, m 
alt Western T artary, in Tibet, and iti all the 
countries between India and China The re- 
ligion of Confucius IS established m China 
^The languages of Asia are very nmnerom, 
and therefore we shall only mention the chief 
The principal of Turkey in Enrojic ire, the 
Grecian and Turkish , tlMb Anneniaii is sixiken 
in part of Turkey in Asia, and persn, tlie 
Arabic is the dnH^fongue In Arabia, and is 
spread over part pfTjiirkey m Asia, as a learned 
language The Persian }s used m l?pmA, and 
the Gouit of the great ipogul The Indian is 
spoken in Indi^% the anohmf inhabitants of 
that country The Maiayah laiusuage is com- 
mon on the coast of Itsdm, and m somev of the 
islands The Siamese in Siani, tneT^tran 
jn Tibet, the MondieW in Chum and Astern 
Tartary, and the ThrtananTn Great Tartary 
Besides ihete^ there are sdveral^ ^stinci laux> 
guasp m Sib^a^ and the islai^dsbt Asia* 

'Aie pnnc^l nvets of Asia a^, the Eu- 
phrates andTmSi m Turkey, tho tndps and 
J^ges, in India I the Ktangahd Roa^hb# 
inCnina, theSir Amutgid Wjpiga; ml^estelrh 
T&rtaty , the%^alia Ulaor Amnr» ih 
Tartary, the mtsh, 'Oby, Jemsea, and I>na,, 
m Sit^ ^e tokes are, that prodil^oas ^ 
callOd tih0 Caspian Sea, add near thaf anouier 
very laF^one,ccd}ed the kke Ami ThefkiyUI 
18 m Sibena, the S^qnhr near Tibet, ana the 
Tong Pma m China The chief jnot|ndnns 
are, tho Tanms m Ttn^eyand Pe|kia. the 
XdiausmwMl Ihdia and Tibet, add tlie AiWt. 
inTartaiy; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ttie A^aUd isbmdsWe yety nnkerdus/sodie 
rei:ik<muik hhntti^ aid fifty j^nstmd i' 
bnt6f ous^bm is fioceriahity Those thki 
be oh the eastm Asia are, die islands Of XeS&i 
or YedSO, and lapah, with several small ones 
on the Cjfasi Korea, the island of I ormosa. 



it'k t 


l^moonthe 
liiveil,^ in die 
.napeKopah- 

eaaft^ane^ m 
- - - ...,‘5istesof lava, 

AstAKiMon SeeRA^o^A i 
Asia PaocoNsuiUi^ because it 

waa governed by o proconsul^ 
accordmg to At®u?liis**s 4ist||ElB#nto**of the 
pmvmoes of th^ Homan wpjnee, Juydia, Imuani 
t^ria, Mysia# l^rygia, and the .nrocofisntair 
R^kspont. ^ 

Asia, ur mythology, was one of thenjmpns 
tailed Oeean^, and aecojcdmg to Oimlorus^ 
the ivifo ofTapetua. , » 

Asiatic, m a geoerajl sensp, imy person o# 
thing that hears relatiop to Asia 
ASXATICA, m entmnologgri* a species of 
chmomeb, found m S|ibe4^ ^ f 
A'SIDE adr (from 0 h Toone 

side 2 Td/hodier put (49dcbR)^ 

9 Ffom the compny (li^ky 
Asian* m thedrama^Keomc^iitgeaiAhy at* 
actor, which some, or even all other accom 
present, are supposed not to hear , a mmum* 
stance mstly condemiied as being unnetnm 
and improbable ^ < 

AbT LU3< «In zoology, a genus of jdieolasS 
Inicc la, order dipters^ Mouth with o hon^> 
projeclij^ig, straight, two^alv^d sucker, gttmna 
at the b^ aiitetmas $iiforin. ap^fimthhatei of 
twoarticujauons: )Mypblong,cerMc, Sevemy^^ 
three species, scattered ovesi^ the gfobey whim 
prey on ptheYtii^ts, , especially dium ^ the 
dipterons end tepidnptetPne orders 
ASJNAUR^ m appeiteton pwn,^ by wm 
of reptoaclu to the ancteot Chnttiaps, as well 
as Jewsy from a mimjlmn opinion, among 
heathens^ that they worshippra an asS, 
appeWaUpuwas originaHy^given toihe JeWig 
and only became apphed to the Chrt^gair ^ 
’^A’^slNARYt « (4umafins,]Ut09tlongtag 
to ^n ass \ ^ ^ '’t ^*’*'s*' 

AL^IhllNE 

mg to (JKtUon) ^ \ iP 

miet 

'***? ^# *'. l l*>** ^ ym* ^wwni* . 

, AbnX4. Swn «#av” iubd 0Mgi^ 

i Taping 

him} M l)|9 




(P^hi f 'i'*" 

'Ifi/ A>ri5toT4«»t. ,«* ^ , i 

v^w esohtei^t , oontemptnousiy feriero* 
AbKEVwjSr,. a im^ke^rnwn, and, ntmt 
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^ a town in tba If ijUlmg of 
» wnb a Market on *rbnted«yiu iiat 


*?* low 


T^JbASLAKJv V a (frfnsiit and ileke* or 
ihmj >To remit $ to alacUn obsolete (Sp ) 
ASLANi» a name given to tbeOaloh d<Mr 
AOrreot in thoiievani, )u value i% about li^O 

ghfiaok 

a 4 (&OM oaMlal«M#i.} 0{,^hque- 
, on one tide (Jt^den) •' 

ASliE<EP a (uoiuo^addsilse^) I ll^loep- 
ing , at rest {OtutUn) 2 To sd^p (MtUm) 
AblAJ^PE oX (from o and a/e>e ) Widi 
declivity, obliquely (,]dacon)^ 

^ ASMQNEAKS^ 111 aniicut histoiyt die 
Maccabees 

ASNA> a town of Upper £!^t^ sealed on 
the rivet Nile, near the cataraets The inlm-* 
bitantB# who are Arabs^ cariy <m a considerable 
trade with the ixople of Nubia by means of the 
Ntle, Und die oaruvans lliat pass over the 
deserter Im 844 45N l/wm n 40 £> 
AbOPlL a townofCoban Tartary^ iii Asia» 
Mated on tQo rivor lat 47* lU h 

41 ort. 

AbOpUS, m town of jLaoonia, m whidi 
was a temple of Minerva Cyparissensis^ south-- 
east of Cyi^nssa, 

ASPi or AaetCi in aoology, a species of 
f^ottrnaa* which see 
Asf, or Aas^Eti Tustt, SecX’opuaos 
AiSPALATHI LIGNUM bceLiVKUM 

AtOVS- 

AhPALATHUS* Amcan^brocisn a genus 
of the class and order dtadeiphta, deoandna 
C4yK ftvo-clcft, the upiier thvision lai^r^ 
Xeguma coaMdt downless^ one or Awo*seedcd 
Uxiff sppQ|a» all natives of the Cape, eaccpt 
ihea onentahSMid a Arbairea, tla fonnerol 
which IS eommofi to the £ast» and the latter a 
tree of CoehiMhina^ with woaki leeUnuig 
hEanehea and white flowers* 

ASPALAl^t a species of iiiiia« colled by 
B»hOMit tire Paunaa rat Dr, Shaw says it 
ngfeaa in flmn and manners witli the mus 
Tmoiiius* nebhnd rat, 

6a^ Asen ^trvM 

AflPA&AGlNii a name given to a lately 
dn«ov««ad Juice <Asm)Uragiii> which was dis. 
coviered bjriMpmiddh aim evaporatioii Va-< 
mus make their appwantx^ 

and ammm omoia oi^stals of aspnragm easily 
the rest on account of aheur 
cokfur and 4gttm Thescmtals arc white and 
tfiinspatiai;* and have dm %um of rhombotdal 
pnsmst It ts hatd and bttttlWi and its taiitc h 
stool end slijahtly oeaknoo a 

eftCTetio]!i of «aiivim^s|t dtsaoitvnu lo.hpt water, 

‘^nm4eoW#^ T^a#8ptt4i«f^ 
a vegmabk; Woes ^ lufuslcm 



japm of lead. 
nyte nor the 
mwnswin a 


dnttiOuTphumt. 


ASP 

hmA d am) emits penetrating vapours . 
affkbdOfl mb eym and neae like the smoke of 
wood^^ Nitnc amd dissolves it with the Ci oln- 
non of shMoua IWm These properties disim- 
miish it Arom dfl Other vegetable bub&tanccs 
^tHA JRhiwe/epedm 

ASPAuAGMh<« The flrst tender sprout, 
or young ehoot of an herb from the c;round, 
before any Ipavee wnfoM themselves (Jiai/) 

AspaRaOua, (avse^yo;, 0 jyeang shoot 
satfh oq/h/ded itafleh^ ) '^pbragei a fttnub ot 
the clmt Mtd order hexaudnp monogynia 
Corel si 4 ^cieft» erect, equal, oalyxless. $t\l( 
vm short, throe-cleft, berry superior, thitc- 
celled, with two seeds m each Twenty spe- 
cies, natives chiefly of the south of Eumpt , 
ihe C^i^e and luist Indies 1 he a dflicinuhs 
IS the only native of our own oouptrv it is 
found wild on oiir ooDst«, and is cultivatril 
With much improvement tn our gardens , wlncli 
also exhibit many of the other species 

AsrARAOus (CUmbmg AlVicon} See 
MvpEOLA 

ASP4SJA* a dataghler of Hermotimus of 
Phoesra, fainous for W iiersonal charms and 
elegance She was priestess of tlie sun, mis- 
tress tn Cyrus, and aflerwards to his brother 
Artaxerxes, fmifl whom shej^sed to Darius 
bhe was called Milto, VermiUion, on account 
of the bpauty of her complexion (AEi/mw) 
Another woman, daughter of Axtophus, horn 
at Miletus She come to Athena, where she 
taught eloquencef Socrates was proud to be 
among her scholars She so captivaied Pc ri- 
des by her mental and personal accomph!»h- 
ments, that he lieeame her pupil, and at list 
took her foChis mistress and wife He was so 
fond of her, tliat ho made war ag^ipst b uuos 
at her msti^tion {plut ) 

ASPAbTirUM [^tom (sahitf) 

In ecclesiastical writers, a place, or anartnit ni, 
adjoining to the ancient churches, wherein the 
bishop and presbyters sat, to receive the » dura- 
tions of the persons who camt to visit them, 
desire their blessirig, or consult them pn busi- 
ness 

ASPECT S' (uspettuSfjM) l I-Ook, 
air, ippCarance (Sumei) S Countenance, 
look C rope) 3 Glance^ view , act of behold- 
ing 4 Direction toward any point, 

pcMtion i$uf ). 6 Disposition ‘of any thing 
to Mmethihg elsq, relation (/>«;#?)♦ 

Aspect, in astronoirw* denote the situation 
ofthepla(n«t 8 and stars with res^aet^so each 
otll^ TMre are flve diflkrent aspepts 1 
SeMde aspect is when the planets or stars arc 
flOk distftuti and knarked thus ak 2 The 
quartile, or quadrate, when th«y are 90 ^ dn- 
taut, marked a 3 Trf|w, when dis- 
tant, marked A 4 Opposition when ISO® 

dUtahi, maiked 8 And, 5 Coiyunction, 
when both in the same degree, marked 6 
Kepfer, who adtled eight toaw ones, defines 
fspea to be the angle formed by the rays of 
two stats jfneehim on the earth, wnere^ their 
good or bad influence is measmetl, for is 
to be observed, that these aspects being first 


ASF 

introduced by astrologers, were dtstiitgnii^hed 
intr» benign, malignant^ and indiH^wnt; tbe 
quanilc and 0}>pDsitiun being aooountied 
lign , the trine and sexide> beuigu Or friendly) 
and the conjunction, indifiereut 
Aspect Cdouble), in painting, is need where 
A single figure it so contnved, as tb represent 
two or xnon diflerent objects, eittier by thang-* 
ing the position or the eye, or by means of 
angular glasses 

Aspect, in a military sense, is llie view or 
profile of 1 uid or coa^i, and contains the figure 
or icpirsentation of the iHitders of any parti- 
cular part of the se i 1 htse dgures ana repre- 
sensation^ may be found in all the ruUiets or 
directories for tlie sca-Qoast The Bahan« pall 
them demnnstraiione By means of this know- 
ledge you m ly ascertani whi thcr the land round 
the shore is high, if the coast itself is steep or 
sloping, bent m the form of an arc, or extend- 
ed 111 straight lines, round at the Vop^ or rising 
to *1 point b very thing, in a woid, is brought 
in a correct slate Ulort the eye, as fir as re- 
gards harbours, bogs, gulphs, adjacent chiuchts, 
trees, windmills, ike 

Aspect (nuiiacing) Annrniy is said to 
hold a nipiiacmg aspeel, svheii b) adianced 
nunements or positions it cues the opposing 
enemy cause to apprehend oifensnc operations 
Asp£( t (military) A country is said to 
invc a military i jxtt, when its gtncral situa- 
tion piescnts ippiopTiate obstacles or facilities 
for an army acting on the odinsivt or defen- 
^nc 

AsPErr (im|M>smg) An army is said to 
hive ail imiiosing asj^cct, whtii it s,pptirs 
stronger than it really is Thi^ apptwnnce js 
often assumed for the purixise of dec< ivmg ai 
cm my, and insy not improperly be cuiuiidered 
as a principal feint in war 
7 V> Asp E'er j> a {aspm^, Lai) To be- 
hold not used (TVwp/c) 

ASPJi'ClABUh a Lat ) Vi- 

sible , being the obiett of sight (/fav) 
AbPE'CTlON j (from aspect ) Behold- 
ing, view iJBucon) 

ASl'EN, or ASP s (erpe-, Saxon ) A tree, 
the leaves of which always tremble (b/irajc? } 
See PoFulus 

A'spEK a (from osp or aspen ) 1 Belong- 
mg to the osji-tTee ((?oy) & Made of aspeu 

wood 

ASFER, a small Turkish silver com, value 
ibbout^d English 

AsPHa a (Lat ) Koitgh, rugged (Bacon) 
Aspfia, m grammar, an accent peculiar to 
the Greek language, marked thus ( ) , and im- 
porting, thftt me Tetters over which it is plicixl 
ought to be stfOn§^y aspirated. Or pronounced 
as tftan h were joined with them 
It IS very doubtful whether this aspiration 
was 111 use in the tune of the Apostles ; and it 
becomes much more doubtful when we con- 
sider, that the most ancient versions of the 
New Testament so frequently confoihid Av%s 
with dvkf, thaf both words stem to hate been 
written without an asper See March’s Mi- 
choalis, \ol 11 p bee aUo As PI a ATE 


A S P 

ASPl^ABipaib SeeTnACirg,. , 
7« A’bFKlU.TIP A, JUt) SV 

make ftnm «t vamea 
ASPl&nATlOli *> Ufom atpfrol*.) A, 

SO antu)utty, a long 
horae-hair brush, fixed to a h«|;ndie, whalO- 
with the lusual vrater wqa spnnklcd on the 
people / 

AbPEBlFO'lJ^ (longh^eaved) The 
name of tbe4ad order tn Lmu^’a Fr^meata, 
aod of the 41st m his Ordures Naiuiales* Hay 
and oihdE have the same natund order* 
AbPhRJFO'LIOUS o (miper and/o/iuei, 
Lat ) Plants so called from the roughness of 
thur luwes 

AbPE'RITY s (amert/ar, JM) L Un- 
evenness, longiincss or surface (Beple) S 
Uoiighncss of sound d Houghness or nigtpd- 
ness of temper , moroseness, sournew {Hagers) 
AbPhRNA'iUON s {nupmtaHo, Lat) 
Ncslect , disTcg^id 

A'SPEllOLb a, (aipcr, Lat ) Hough) un- 
even (Bflp/e) 

7bASPE'KSE 0 a (oispergo, Lat ) To be- 
spatter with censure or calumuy 

ASPh'HSlON 9 (atperm, Lat ) I A 
sprinklmg (Sha/ispeare) 2 Calumny; cen- 
suic (Ur// dew) 

ASPhRUGO Wild huglos, goose-grass, 
or niadwort a genus of the class and order 
pentandriu, monogynia Calyx of the ffuii 
roni))rc<«SLd, its two margins flat, and parallel, 
51 1 mitt Twoopencs a proenmbetts, com- 
nuni to oiir own wastes, and a a.^ptiaca, a 
iiatn c of P>gypt 

AbPb'llLIl A Woodronf, a genus of the 
class and order tetrandna, nionogynia Corel 
om -pi tailed, tunnel funu seeds two globular 
hleveii specie’^, chicfl\ of Lunq/can birth, and 
two natives of our own country a odorata* 
found in our woods, and a cyiiaochica, on 
the dry sunny banks of our hefds Ai^ula 
odoraia is the systemktie name fortheomlnal 
matriwha hte Mataisvuva 

AbPHALIFES, in anatomy, tbehflhver- 
tebiw uf the loins It is thus called because 
It IS thought to be the support of tlw whole 
spine of the loins , being derived fiom the ptw 
vatu ca and vjwxxui, 1 supplant 
ASPHALl See Bitumen 
ASPHA'ITICK a ( from orpLiBoi )Guaki» 
my, bituminous {Mtltan) 

ASPHALTlTES, so eaUed from the 
muutity of bitumen it produces, caUed aho 
the Utead Bca, and frmn its dtuatiOni, the 
hast Sti$, the Salt Sea, iho 
thi Sea af the DeseiU and the Sees ^ tki 
Piaifii by the sacred writings j a of Jodm 

A part of this like was formeiiy the wdefcf 
Siddtm, on which stood Sodom, Gomeiba, 
kc |t abounds with bituminoua substatm 
Sec W'i/rVGca4|vapAp,vol i f I 

AbPHALTUS, AbPHAhTAfM (Avefwr, 
from a lake m Judea, where was 

prodneed) J ews pitch, or hUowteo of J!fiUea * 
called alsO/tfacraf gaar* lllw^cr q/* «t- 
net at ptick, kc 1 1 it a bkcK bituminous sub 



A s 

Snl^ 

h «ii«ily« Atid tt$ lr«otm ut 
ytt|p<iwi*p Wl^ ft ifcin plftttJ of It it hirkl 
ftiid the |feht> If ft«»yu« M 
jui^ e^» but ft faint due 
lite IdbMfe It 11 t^nnif m tm^fttamof 
w Iftkft Atpholittos* a tfaft ]>Md Seft> iik 
stand thft ai^dnnt Mtles of 
9mim GdWrfha, ^ the tnjiabitftiits of 
tiM'fMiglibottihd^ onlleot it A»r sde Many 
Mini id Cbiiift<»ftirci»d this mineral. 

The ofigin of nsphAltua,. like that of the 
dtljiief Wtumnds^is unftettaitt, vanoul opitnoOe 
hSfth ftdtftHaosnt) on dift sotNect^ and 
nmdsui the that ihfs bitnnien la nothing 
hutamMmtftv^by snbmitftneoiM ^le The 
ntiftlo^ of these tvto sobstanem tS| howevef, 
by n<|^ dieftoi datetmiued 
^Jfhtdhis# ibhea mpoecd to fiin» becomes 
Uqi^ai snnrili, atid bum with a thick dame 
smoke^tthesfueUiOf which ts stitmg, acrid* 
fthd diragmcable By distdlaticm, it affords a 
iiokym tdh ftttd ftO mi phiegiii It is Wc4 
by the Amhiatiit and Indians m the samr' man- 
nn fts (dtah tot coasinjdt their vessels* and by 
the Chhiftse for varmsbes For the purpose 
of sale sotneiiihes nufted with pitch , but 
the fraad tnay be detected by means of aicohol, 
whtfth 4tssmve$ the pitch, but pradoces no 
ohaitge on the aspiiftltus See Bitomek 
l/iSFHOiDEL ^AseBDDfiLus 
AsftfttOOBf* (Aftioao ) See Aotbbri- 
OOlMt 

Asprooel {U\y) SeeHBMEROCALLts 
AenRooEi* (bly) SeeC kimum 

I, hpMelus, ftvaohxoff, 
fl!Wmfc*eierpm*andtd^a,,^^^ becnu»e 
Itoestrm tbevenom oi serpents oi lrom<r9r9diXer* 
ftseAftH bocftute it was formerly sown upon tiif 

S vfti of the dead )< DalTodii, Asphintel* oc 
i|^eft|ieftr a geous of the claw and older hex- 
tfsft;^ memwy tufti Corel s>ft-part<d , nectary 
eoORfthRg of em valves covering tlic germ 
SeiM sgtciwiff^ all of bompean longm and 
Ohiftfty of Mraitn. <dtmales Asphedelus race- 
Rtaimst ORule tiede^ fidns ensimmiibus can- 
SMtie uswbus^ di limndus* was formerly sup- 
poicifl to be efhcftftWHia an the cure of sordid 
Ulmm; }t B ROta wholly kid aside 
lljlrif iQtfttfti*ua R ACEMoaus Tlie system- 
ftfic tnmift for the Oiiichkal aapbodelus See 

mWk ■ W tiiW rt 'Wt of *he 

Mdy d«ni)f me, m whuii the polaalion of 
eanuot be perc«ved> 
Thm «i|ijMWw ofMphyicu enitmer- 

iM tw «Kitnt wtuiora ' 
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ASP 

> people of jfndfftf whom Alexander dcfcifed in 
a latched oaltle near the rtver EccftspJa 
ASP|BA'^h., AsPfftaTio* ID grammar* a 
character used to denotean aspiration 
Theaipfr 0 rr» by the Greeks called spmfu$ 
and marxftd oytr their vowels, seems to 
be of ft very dtffet«|it nature fiotn t|te luters , 
but Is nevevthelew a tfue letter, as well as the 
rest, «md a real eooionattt ^By lettorb we do 
not mean the characters of the alphabet, which 
are chatigeable acoordiog to the langua^s and 
the people^ and among the same^opU, ac- 
GOltllng^(l lube and cmlom, and e^tn acconl- 
log to tile fancy of particular persons Thu-t, 
some, for iUbtanoe, write the aspirates, or let- 
ters aspirated, which by others arc omitt€‘(l, 
thmtgli both the one ana the other pronounce 
alike fts m humo, huomim, an Italian word 
frequently writtfta uomo, upmtni But, by 
letters, we here mean articulate sounds, mark- 
ed by them, and formed by the organs of 
sjxiech, vu the tliroat, mouth, tongue, pa- 
late, teeth, &c 

Now an aspirate ts an effect or consequcnco 
of a motion made by some of the orjgins of 
speech , and therefore it thust either be a vow 1 1 
or a consonant former it cannot , as 

not being a simple sound, or a sound that may 
be pronounced by itself It must therefore be 
0 modificauve, or consonant, and in effect it 
has ail the pitiperues of one 
For, I St It renults frqqri a motion of the 
organ, which, of itself, prodqpcs no sound 
I'hus the ^pmtus of the Greeks, pur k a^ptraie, 
as well as that pf the Ftench, and othei peo- 
ple, bw no more sound of itself, than A, r, d, 
&( and the same tiling may be observed of 
the uhph, hheth^ and enphf of the easltin lan- 

On the coutranr, our A, the of 

the Gseeks, and the olher a^paatr^ jlist men- 
tioned, are pronounced with alt the \mvch, 
in the same manner as consonants are They 
modify those \owels, and are effects of a mo-» 
non of the organ superaddod to the motion 
necessary to form the vowel Thus, to pwh 
notmee Ik, two operations of the organ ate re- 
rjuinfd as well as for ha, or ro, &c | one for a, 
which Itself IS a sound , the other for A, which 
yields no sound, no mow than h, but adds 
ftoqiethiiig to a which modifies n, and makes 
that ku IS itot nftere ft, nor ha, nor ra, Arc 
And this must hdKl stiB hiore sensibly in the 
stronger atpirai^i, as those of the Oriental* 
tongues 3»&c in all which, 

therp art ftvKkutfy two ipotihitiB, the one to 
ftxprass the yowpl/and the other to modify it: 
now this being m ujimre ^nd essen^ of a 

K 

ers 

-a» 

do some of theiw, Iq^ a sign of 

ifsptratmn pjaced the vowel, it inattera 
not ^ The aspirate w »h less a consonant m 
than in xmm »« than m x*®! ^ 


^ * ** ** ^ than in x'wf"! *** ^ 

X.M, W/ pf often 

^ in RRcwnt ge #^phy, ft jMwur thud and U-t leasou ufg» d by some, iv, 


J\ 


that the easier 
to them, do m% m 

exprm the a«jtitiaie|f* TwI 
seems, bti ®Wip 

since tt IS m 9 te.th«n j^rohmOj 
V of those languflge# 
the voweh, and w^ere so vsed», 
Add, thdfE the aa|)jqfatc ts W 




Mm ' 


rnmn ^ m ** ' 

CVanoheii ^ 4^ i# waa * 

l^n of ibe eereaaonft t»f uia littt of Vesia^ , 
'wheiietn the l^htra put h<0^jgi^0wns on 
heads of these qawu|M5(ht.f Ooiohitu^ 
pa^is tlepeidet ^§4 

cakndar, ^eidesdP dieting f 

^niiti eat Vestjte Asmtii <^i*|tiSf|»4^^ 
h<iftour, u seetns, was donate 
by nsa braying,!' ft bati wed Vestet 
ravished by the ^Movpsacan god |{<|pW#te 
fomnda, vesteB deln lum eiife asmtio^^ \ 

As^jr Oifesh^wd, etdebratod'^^||lll^ 

the dark ^eff, hi^^omthmorattOnhftNv^ijS^ 
Mai^'a flight, itifsoeeasiinnw iii 
neh% dtesaed, wtlEin chdd in,,Sfer ainiil 
set upon an ass, M 

altar,, masswos 

Tlie ass was tau^tt to hnbeh'Wd h hteygMiP 
sung 411 his praise As^soemoa iCImMI| 
was ended, the pnest and the Wpla ht^UIPw^ 
imitation of %ht a»SA< 'Hbrs ^ immmAm 


3[e, that^if 
inf^.ranM aaooog 

hyn cpnsi^ 
ear, 


bd dff* 



into a consonant, and by a cpnsc^ 

WMit IhviSnOf/f tsmade^^ci:, of wh» 
of iScc^ of tht, He>w©«r P» 

hvoj,. aofl th^ce unum, Ao Nay, even, m 
the same language, Jhci,iod, speaking of Her’- 
culcb’a buckflpr, uses Hprm for making 

no diiferenee between \ (s and art w^i^e 
Hence it follows, that aspaates are realconp 
souants , and fli<tt we ought npt to exclode,l!hO 
h in our language out of the number of letters 
JbA'spiRATF V a ((Mjpiro,+1y4t )T<>p«n- 
nounce with aspiratnm, or full breeth # 

7b A^sfibate V n TLo^be pronounced 
with full breath {Dryden) *, 

Aspirate a {aspiratus^ tat ) Pronounc- 
ed With fuU breath 

ASPIRAOTION t (oqsrano# Lat ) 1 A 
breathing after j an ardent wi$h(^o^/^) 


Ihe act oi^ i 


high and great {SliakiyettiTe) 


or desiring something 


Asptr ATiOK, the act of^pirating^ i e of act of fkvotion, and performed by uptfa^iff^of 
pronouncing aiw syllable, or word,^ strongly, the church ’♦ ‘ 


pronouncing aiw syllahk, or woto,^ strongly, 
with a good deaf ot breath and veheiiH,nce 
This we dp, for mstance, m those words 
which hive the letter ^ before them^ as Ao- 


rangue, hook, Hollandt Aero, fice t whereas the writ(.ri to the Iwm^ 


ASSA See Asa-* ^ 

ASbACr (Asuct Arab.) Guitt-asnibontie* i 
ASb AD, the name given by some 

■>i*r f-fi »,<* ImMA.. 4 1 


like svtlables are sounded much softer and 
etibier without the A , as In the words ear, 

&c bee H* 

To ASPPRE V n (o«p*r»>, l-at ) I ♦ To 
desire with eagerness , to pant after something 
higher (.Damn) 2 Tp rise high (JValier)^ 

AbPtHfcR. 9 (from 4-<pire) One who 
ambitiously g^ves to be greater than he is 
(.MUtm) 

AbJPLE'N lUM Spleen' woift,ojf milt-waste 
a genus of me class and order myptpgamb, 

W Lt.it L-’LV.._TA.i 1 


AsSA-hiETJi>A« See 
ASSAI, in musie# is always 
some other word* to lessCtl OV itHigjtiw 

ftcduon, forexampk^ if tlh^aodidinahy of 
the words, Adagio>^ CMre, M Which 

all demote a slow movemiiiijh it stifles thal 
the music -must be ^pcffbrmed not so ^ 


movements then it 


FnictiEcation m straight scattered must not be {lei 


hues, iniolucre originating laMidly f^m a 
veil! opening towards Ibeiip Uf this fei;n 
there are fifty-nme species, wii^ch maqr be sub-* 
divided ipu) those, , 

A with undivided froudj, ^ , 

B fVOnd divided ^ ^ 

O ptutiat^flia , 

• mnuate 

% doubly pmtttite* 

AsPLENmai ROTA MURARfA Hiesw* 

tesbatic hame fpr thia ^uta murana of the 
phaniiaCOpceKia ^ SecItcfTA MURAUIA, 
4sFt.K,ltivwacot.opEN0)fiioof The^- 
temahi^ ilanw for the acolopeodVium of %e 
phatma^pdsiasi SeeScoitOFst^b^pir u 
Aai^LRHjibM t'niCftoMAhas Thesysio- 
uia^fc dame &x % l^iChomaoes of the 
inap^l^iil ^aeT^^CBOMAHEs 

^WmtA'lTON r iasparimto.lA^) 
A djtyidft away 


Utfles 

quHaso brisb^^rpen^ 


as each of thw words wouJdmdiiU’^ki^ 

7a A$$AlLiO^<«u (sumtAfe%PdmchO^*‘'^ 
attack lu a hostile mahnes9^i^ew«ailit'E<^1A|i 
upon, to Htrade {S^sfr) ^ whit 

,mgument^^rHeetmiief(jih^ = ' 

ASbA'IlABLB « (ftom d^WPtO 1*1* 

■< , ^ - V” ' 

A»»A.'j4*wr «-AM*at«^t!W(W{M(jp8k»', 


AaSA'iliA^Ti. , Qhutwfmt,!^ 


% U^Vey. U>e wswIMwiWi* 








^ASS 

toilwAssMtt^' »M 

liunmttWM k#o*iiiiii‘<2»^ 
«Bjp«w*;«lf **• 
^ m eodtiOt €l(M»&l(nra to 

AMsmlHM 

, ^p A.liH^..» «pmtt>sbei< 

of Aby**!***. 

h i> wwMr* Broea «(w except 

I ’* ' 

^SSARl^^p* • wen eat^Hxm, being a 



aftor aioiumur® ««■ w** 

AgSAltOM, ^ Om«*, A^tamiaa^ of ca- 

T&TssirfaTt"..^ 

ao^itted *ft Ibiwt, Ijy pHwkmg up wood* 

y %^ S^^5w*^*»A»*iWi a pe^ who 
L | ](1fc iUHtk thfe adratitage eitmi^ot an 

IHKetfUgtll^ itt tli^5 «^eii|»n®, or by mean* of the 
0f tJ^ l»laee^ or ^ attacking hurt 

ai*MMii I* «aid by some to bare 
bdfegn btoottht ftom the Ijevant, whew it took 
lt$ ftiMJ ftom a certain "prince of the family of 
the Awaoid»p popularly called “'• 

ink th a oaatlc bawoeii Antioch and Damasco, 
and hrlnnltlft np a number of young men, 
ready to pay a oUnd obedience to hia com- 
ts»xla»t whom employed in murdering the 
ntitices with whom he was at enuntv But 
^cording to Mt Volney, the word Hasmsm 
(ItQid the ^ ha^. to kiU, to asKissinate, to 
i^kii, to i^urtjrise), in the Vulgar Arabic wg- 
itidot idbbil^ta tngkt, persons who he m 

^^^appikad to the Batemans, who dew by 

a tnbeorclanm Sym, called 
«Uo lamaeltdtoa and Bataiwsts or Batemans 
These pemde pio^rly owed their origin to the 

HAhomi^mts, teho acttfcd in Bersia abtmt the 
Wl wh^nce^n 

Seat a tsdonymio %tia> where thky became 
ajiiiscesed ol^ oonsiderabie tract of taod amon^ 

£milS5TA3S£\^ 

nuwia? ^!|» #i*t idiief smd fciislatorrfihfe 
' <» havt been Husan 

e^ftapoonded ol^that 

awMWiliJo 

^)*5* 
^ ‘of4ip 



' A S 8 

e^rn^tmuatm- tettWh»(P<^c) 

* « « (frtma»j<m«irt 

1 To Xiluwte i^wlenice « Ttf 

wavby 1 to S 

AhsJl^iNA^Oti. f ’(ftom assatstn^e > 
TbetKi^ofjiEsaMSii^ng, tnntder JCfercBdon.) 

ASSASSIfifA^*i^. * <froiw oitamnate ) 

Murdewr. litobiiMi ' .4 f,fv 

ASSA'TION, xa (xssdAM, wi»ted, Lat) 
Xtoasiirur (jBfoitin) '' . , 

ASbA^ULTif (<i*m«l#,FrencV) 1 Assault 
opposed ^ defence (Skaks ) 2 Storm op- 

posed to sap or siege (Boron)* 3 Hostile 
Science {Spender) 4 Invasion ^ hostility, 
attack 

AMAULti in law, 1* an atrtnipt to ofl^ tu 
beat another, wtdiout touching him as if one 
lift* up hia cane or hi* fist in a threatening 
manner at another , or strihes at him, but 
mlxfto him , thi* is an as»ult, i^ltus, which 
Finch describes to be “an untawM setting 
upon wie’s person ' This w *}» f» ittobwie 

vwlence, amounting considemblv higher tton 

bare threats, and therefore, tbouj^ no actual 
niifenng is proved, yet the party injured may 
have r^tw by action of trespass vi et armi*^ 
wherein he sheH recover damagf»a« a compen- 
sation for the i^ury , , , rp„ 

To AscA'otT to « (fine* ‘he noun ) To 
attack , to invade (Drydcn) , , ^ i ^ 
ASSA'ULTEER * (from tfssanft) One who 
violently assaults another (Sidssy), 

assay, or Essay, CalW in an^t sta- 
tutes, the touch, M the proof w ‘7* ft* 
BQodnessof money, or the purity of wrought 
crold and silver ut^ils, and the met^ u '4 1 
w for these purposes ww brst eSl^hsW W 
an act of the Engiisli parhaniont in 1864 In 

* A%A^S^*^n**nettdlaigy, or 1^ doci- 
masticart, isu^ to express those chemical 
operations which are made in small to ascertam 
the ouantity of metal contained in ores, or to 
discoier the Value or punty Of 
gold, silver, or any other metal This m^e 
Sf efkjniitation difers fiom ani^si* in 
prineitiillly conoemed about on^ 0 ^ of t« 
fcgtoSwto in Ihe ore « aJky, whereas the 
^ect of the latter is to as^rtam the quantity 
proportion of every totetanoe in the mam 
to wnicW It is appliw T^ds in tta assay of 
cimper otto, tbe«^i«<l«*bb“‘'I|^*®P'‘*l**'‘ 

Jn of pate metalhpcopper wbi«* a given 

m^Lg aM Ae other ootopownit parts, ^ 

ladae wlcliW, M»»» *ili^» &o «. «*{7^ 
t^M u^f Ae geUeAl 
-^alwA Ae Asayof a 

Sur^^gaM. 

COOPTS Iwld# edber ttf md 

the 11 difCCUsd the 

jS^JSftWrf ^ 

m«h«l»AWta 

£adkA«li 



^ ^ ^ A 6 S A Y I N 

wbwb If imi^fhm ^mt miU 

and from wtiKm 4» msmoi elmp«r mo^r^li^ iem^ 

kriow pmty liwV wlwit mmi plciy«d^ IwaisfeUou » cfca^ryed tK'Me 

b«t tbegpoei^.p^maplo» of itfee pingHp^jnseiui^ I# <^«9ay«d *l>y mtltiog «; on id ^ Ibalbft 

follow fowci tbo cqalS i^uini t)te inettdlic oi^ido 

A^ metals r^ty iiiie!i;|dally distr|bdt«^ in and jkho iixad wbtcb ii» produced ^ tb«V 
tbetr OTCB^ It 18 wHsmBxyt (of ^h« puipose ^ biirn» ob8orl>» part of ^ min«rftli»er It tt 
giviniing agamst ^faN and decoitfnl att^ya* to aomenmat iound necewMiiy to add a amall 
taka care that the proportionable quantUT of quantity ot blmu's ot scoriaai tn order to faciU« 
metal prodnced by any asaAy thall be nearly the tale the fusion orvury refraetory orea 
niediuin contanied lu the whole ore Thia »fl W hen it appears, from a paikicnlar aa$ay» or 
effected by taking specimens Iroid the several ^asenesof assays, that the womng of n mine la 
Veins of the hnne, li there be sevOrah or ftom likely to be profiuble a tram of operations 
chderent places of the same vein, so that the takts place, an account of whxCh Will be given 
sdecuon shall consist, ati neurly as can be judg- under the word Mar a l tun o v 
ed, of the richest, the pcortst, and those of a There is a method of assaying metals in the 
middle nature between the two These are to huimd way, which may be onployed to <hs- 
be washed with water, which carries oft a part cover what metals are contained in pieces of 
of the gangiie or matrix and after heing care* ore meant to he laid up in collections Of ob* 
fully weighed, roasted with due vare, either m jeets of natural history A small bit bmiceii oft 
a small eartfien pot cmtrtd over with another, from the piece of ore, is digested among acids, 
or in a stone retort When the ore has licen which dissolve the meta), and separate the 
kept red hot%tdl it cease to exhale vapours, the minerahxcr The salt produced by the unjem 
roasting is ftmshed i he residue is to be again of the metal with the acid, shews me mxanUty 
Weighed, that it may ht known how much it of metal But as all metals are not suujCct & 
haslost by the operatmii After being roasted, the action of acab, only certain ores can be 
the ore must next be melted, which is done by asaa 5 eci m this manner Beigtnan has writted 
mixing It with tluee parts of black ftux, and a an excellent fhssertation on this subject, to 
little decrepitated common salt, enclo&mg the which the reader may be referred with atU 
mixture in a crucible covered closely wi th a bd , vantage 

and placing it in a good fusing furnace When Fhese are the general principles and opera^ 
the msion is ftntshed, tlie contents of the cni* turns of assaying ores how they are applied to 
cible must be permitted to cool slowly llie the diftcrcnt orts, and what vafiatrCm take 
fusion is known to be complete, if the metal place in diftcrent circumstances, will bq seen 
be united m one lump, the upper surface of under the articles which treat of thr metab, 
which IS of a convex form, if no grams of it a list of which will be given under the word* 
apfiear intermixed with the soorte, and if the Oar, and Mktal ' 
scorsc be compaut* uniform* and vitreous, and We now pT(x*ced to the Assa)ing of Metals, 
coveied over with a crust of melted marine salt the purpose of whith is to ascertain tbeiir 
The lump of metal is to be carefully weighed, purity, and their fitness for difterent purj^sea 
w hich discovers the proportion m whien the in commerce and the arta Different memode 
metal exists m the ore The instruiueut em* are necessary for the examination of th^vao- 
ployed for the purpose of weighing, in these siOus metals, and these wdl be noticed uitdelr 
processes, is called an assay balaiict , a <lescnp- their respective names It may, howCVey, bt 
of which will be found under the word Ha^ proper toobseive, tn this place, that aS ^Id 
L A N c£ and Silver are of superior value, are tised fer the • 

But some orea are harder and more refrac- purposes of money and eXcltanDC, and af e tha 
lory than to yield to die method already mCn* materials of the most costb and iqdehdxd uten* 
tioued b luxes of a more ictiv e, aud those in sib and ornaments, they Han e Obtain^ a greater 
greater quantity, must then lie emplo>cd, such accuracy iti theh amy than any other of the 
as borax, pomided glass, fixed alkali, &c The metallic bodies These two metals, in a state 
fame mineral often contains, an iniermixture of of absolute punty, for many of the 

whdt arc called imperfect and perfect metals, purpo^of tnanufecture or coinage, and arc 
that of those whose properties are altered too soft tosusminmnchwaafingot cirenktlon , 
by being heated in the air, and of those which, they are therefore mixed or altuyed with other 
under such oircmn^taiices^ remain unchanged metals to tlmtn fttmer, and better Jkii 
l^iese may be separateii W btaiing iU, feimp working audit tt one great objtet ofasdayt^if 
of metal m the air, by whwdithe Onpetfeot these metaWmdiscmerorosatjil^i the 
metal is copveilidd to anox«de, and earned oftfi of alW m ht mixed mih them Wui 
feswing the perfect hwM m. a stale of punly pcrttion is decided by«fegisUiivC<aUtllhi% 

'}his openttion beatstthe geueml name of when the dneta) is reduced 'tn m shilk 

hning petfeotjiuctid obuunad^^ i«.4$smdt#beof 
pnmeas taaimost^aliway^ ^ ^ 

Skiver, which maybe separated by a sdveut ^riajrfw^o/ Cvwv ^The^j^elbtib^ ISIsbmtll 
wJM^aetsonsiliveMeavt^ hs^ Moe a mm ^ 

tes cpexhhmi lae^led pMtng the composition nf 'febm 

A ihfilmjd mtoru wbmh it iippeiias that 

radayt|p^^aiid^jeil|i^^ is cotm<m|doyedm 
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<sf % mtew «iC-y#l*t«' 
„, 4 «r a«d a t»^ tn;* 

KMa|gawne<,td 

Pf u. 

r^*irsS«‘i:sWi;r 

I, ^otlry, to «<iia«v«>i» {o«*l(ltf) 

A$ 4 Ax bee 3 *^AiiCB 

AsiA*-*^*^*'*'*** Attest, ondet cemm 


»», b«t!(»‘ 4 to»«ungof ly 

tM« wte^# wfcteb UMto* to»<» “ •** 

kiMt ]p(&d«» by hi* eomroitowner, vbo » 

E BttbHftfhtoJ but y Iw nOTOicem 

thttr deliWjnuidA* 

Ai$emhl^ i^0tne$, is ^ iw^e given to 
an aMOciatioli of ifcilaisteis and ottiew, sum- 

Bet^iniK tha government and it^nrgy *"5 

1 13 _t 1 At* «rinx 4 ^**»IITItf And, 


of 12t dtvmes and 30 laymen, ‘* delcbrated in 
fheir part/* says Mr Skume, « for picly and 
learning ’* Theseveibl partic$ in this assembly 
were composed of PfcsfeyteOans, Enastians, 
and Independents The works of tl^^sembly, 

• 1 ^ J*lltA'«V*n«ft. Anil 


brought to hun» wd avw**^--. - -r - 
goodhess ojr badness thereof Jpucb » the ^ay 
Siaste^of *he mint iii IheTcfWcr, called also 

^ 4 . , * ^ r»n- -toaste-"'^**'" 

platan 

ay ■“'1' att Ae s?£ct work, 
lou wmitotM to huM — Thete w abo assay- 
liu»(iSi»K»ntt«l¥>*ato“. atVoA.EiteiAr, 
Na»widi,' Newcastle, and 



Au*ya«M», at waifang wm< 
A^C&HO^/ *j ( 6 po» mepm, auem- 

1 4. 4. Jrl. ^ A W . A / g 4 i^g 


I- A OOllOCUOn^ ^ , 

Wouijht together U,6ck$) S The state Of 

bemgassefmiled (TAoiiisflw) w v ^ 

To ASS^'MBfe tt 0 iassemhler. Ft ) To 
Wing together into otw place (5f/iO^^P<?o»e) 

^0 Asa/ltni* To meet together 

^ ^ («S5einfci«?e, Ft) A conv- 



tlf^, ^mtag, gallantly* con- 

. to tWwtUtoiy art, the second 

beitfnk of AdlWn bofoie a marchy nt which 
^ Wiers itriketheirtentSi roll them up, and 

of the clergy are Called cou- 
V«iw*Wa,'ayitods, councils, the annual meti- 
Wg ^ ^ tSuich of heotlstod is oalkd a general 

icroi' !»«««*. 

ai^eCbutohof^Scotklid, a{*icib}- 

tctyv«to8p3y of IWthaisis paj^es, »«*«•* 

tf^4*Sfert^ff*^44 Md “4 

^ Ti: 




st«»- 

TWoofimissiqhmi 


ano AHuc^uwi *w * ..w, w. ^ j 

besides siOTelettets to fbrei^ chteches, and 
occasional admonittoiis, were t — Aneithum- 
Ue advice to ^arUament, for oimnatioti ol 
mmistera, and settling the pwabyt^ govern- 

ment * B « A directory for pubhcviwhip 

3 ^*A confession of faifh * 4 A lai^r 
and a shorter catechism ” 6 •' A of 

some of the ttarty-nine arttcles — “Wheft 
nosterity," says Mr Neale, shall impartially 
i^iew this assembly of divines, and conswer 
the times in which th^ lived, they wiH have 
a tost veneration of ihcir memory , for, thougn 
their sentiments in divimty were ift many in- 
stances too narrow arid contracted, yet, with 
all their faidts, amongst which weir perse^t- 
luK aeal for religion was not the least, they 
were cvrtoialy men of teal piety and virtue, 
who meant weU, and had the interest of reli- 
jnoii at hearty and most of them posses^icd as 
much learning a« any of their con^nporanes 
The excellent Richard Baxter, who knew most 
of them, says. ‘‘They were mei of enunent 
Icarnini^ godliness, mintsbnal abihties and 
ridebtyT«ttd heme not wortliyto he one of 
thcmtt^lf,'*sayi.he, ‘ ^ may more (W/y speak 
the WUUi which 1 know, even in the face m 
malice and envy, that, as far as I am able to 
tudge th® information of history, and by 
any odfier evidences, the Christian world since 
^e days of the atiastles. had never i s/mijd of 
mi>rc excellent dlvmin than tbi^i svitod. and 
UiG syitod of Don f irther t laxendon s 

llistS*! I p WO 'Humes Hist vol w 
p 38 Near* Hist Pte vel u p to &» 
tl 4tiO ‘ ^ 1 

AbbENT, to a gener^J «tose, impto an 

agtdetoenttosototohmg'ptopow to amiT^ 

^snoiher^ vtbe royal ^tont^ dm apptoba- 

ttoh gSwtt by rtto «> * *“ rMlwn«“» 

tmtr tt^bnn».^sn« <ltom if 

of ibe idtto «ogBtot^ Jy ii» iy*y*** ^ v*X 

Ac idea, to toW®»l fetlmg, 

wtodtrtitfe, 

wiA tbawtod ttwtiif lUfiotaildBiiC^ » w 


UKa 



A,6f 

opposite to thw iaiBsent is » rearfiocss 

to act in such manp^^f ^ the freqoi^lit v«'id 
rtcurrency of the feuouel iwiept dieses us to 
act , and practical disaenli the conlrary Prae- 
tical assent is, therefore^ the mturaland 
hary consequence of rattonah when snlhciently 
impressed There are^ however* ii/yo captions 
to be subjoined, viz First, That some propo- 
sitions, mathematical ones for iruitiimce, ajlmit 
only of a rational assent, the practical not hung; 
ap)>licd to them m coinindB cases Seqopdly, 
Thit the practical assent is sometiinet g^erat- 
td, and arrives at a high degree of strengtli* 
without any previous ratiofud assents and by 
melhods that have little or no connection with 
it Yet still It IS, in general, much tnEuenced 
by It, and, conversely, exerts a great influence 
upon it Hartley on Man, vol 1 p 3^5 
^ce also Reid on Intellect Powers of Man p 
J 53 , for another theory 

/o Asse'^t V n (assenttre^ Latin) To 
concede, toyuld to (Acts) 

ASbCNlATION s iasscntaUop Lat ) 
r oinpUance with the opinion of aimtlier out of 
flattery or dissimulation 
ASSjLNTMENT s (from assent) Con- 
sent (Brojjn) 

AhSER, John (or Asserius Meneven- 
sis, thnt IS, Asser of St Davids), bishop of 
Shirburn m the reign of Alfred the Great He 
was born in Pembrokeshire, m South Wales, 
and educated lu the monastery of St David s 
hy the archbishop Assert us, who, according to 
1 eland, was his kinsman In this moiiastery 
he became a monk, and by his assiduous ap- 
plication soon acc\mred universal fame as a 
person of profound learning and great abilities 
Alfred, the mumheent patron of genius, alxiut 
the j ear 880 , sent for him to court The king 
was then at Dean in Wiltshire He was so 
charmed with Asser, that he made him his 


preceptor and com]}anion As a reward for 
nis scrxices, he ap|)oinied him abbot of two or 
three diflerent monasteries, and at (ast pro- 
moted him to the episcopal see of Shirburn, 
where he died, and was buried, m the year 
910 He was, says Pits, a man of a happy 
genius, wonderful modesty, extensive leamiog, 
and grcit intesntv of life He is said to have 
been principally instrumental in |>ersuading the 
king to restore the university of Oxford to its 
pristine dignity md lustre —He wrote, De vita 
ct rebus gestis Alfrcdi, See Loud 1374, 

g ublished by archbishop Parker, in the old 
UKon character, at the end of WElsinghami 
hist— Francf l60i2, fol Oxf Bvo 

Matw other works are ascribed to this author 
by Gale, Bale, and Pjts , but all doubtful 
ToASSE'RT V a (owero, Latin ) 1 To 
maintktn , to defend either by words or acuona 
(Hidden) To affirm , to declare poaiuvely 
3 To daim, to vindicate a title to (Dry den) 
ASSEWION s (from assert ) 1 The 
aetOfasseHtti^ Position advanced (Sretem) 
4 SSE'RTiVE a (irom assert ) Po^livc) 
dogmacicaL perempmry (Giasmile) 
ASSE^RTcHl $ (ffoin assert > Mamtainer* 
Vindicator , aflIrmcT f Vnm ^ 


ASS 


To ASSE'^VE V a (ossmtos lAUo ) To 
serve, help, or second 

AS6mCVCUm^^ SeeWoMOXotpA 
Ass»a ma^p^cfernH} 

otl|er ktoda^ of ttnlik tp pbthii^ioal 
where the stomach t&;weaW| as Cohltammg 
oleaginous pi^rticlasand beihg asauy 
verted into chyle It is more a^u^s than 
human, goats, cow s,or mam’a* atm contains 
more sugar than the goat &> or cow^ 

in this last respect it only yS4ds to the mare$, 
and human milk 

Asses, order of, a denommatioh 0f Mathu- 
rins, or Trinitarians, so call^ bec^se they 
were obliged, in trdvclling, to rute on a$ses, 
not horses , 

To ASSESS V a (from assestare, Italian ) 
To charge with any certain sum (Horcii) 
ASSE'SSION s (assessto, Lat ) A sitting 
down Iw one, to give assistance or advice 
AbSE'SSVIENT s ({rom to asses^ I ^ The 
sum levied on certain property 2 Tnc act of 
assessing (Rowel) 

ASSE'SbOK « (assessor, Latin ) I Tlie 
person that sits by another, j^aenulv used of 
those who assist the judge (Dry den) 2 He 
that sits by another, as next m dignity (Mtl ) 
3 (from assess ) He that lays taxes 
ASSETS, (Fr assez, 1 e satu, enon^,) Iti 
law, signifies goods enough to discharge that 
burden which 1$ cast upon uie executor or heir, 
in satisfying the deb^a and legacies of the tes- 
tator or ancestor Bro tit Assets Assets are 


real or personal, where a man hath lands in 
fee-simple, and dies seised thereof, the lands 
«vhiih come to his heir, are assets real , and 
where he dies possessed of any ^>eTsonai estate, 
the goods which come to the executor, are 
assets personal Assets are also divided into 
issets per descent, and assets inter motnes 
assets by descent, is where a person is bound 
lu an obligation, and dies seised of lands which 
descend to tlie heir, the land shall be assets, 
and the heir shall be charged as far as the land 
to him descended will extend assets inter 
maines, is when a man indebted makes execu-* 
tors, and leaves them sufllcient to pay his debts 
and legacies, or where stime commodity or 
profit anseth to them m right of the testator, 
which are called assets in their hands 

To ASSE'VER, To Asse^vexate v a 
(assevero, Lat ) To affirm with great so- 
lemmtyr as i^n oath 

ASoEVEflA^ION s (from asseverate ) 
Solemn affirmation, as upon oath (Hooker) 

A^HEAD s (from ass and head } One 
slow of apprehension, a blockhead (Shak* 
syeare) * 

ASSIDEAHS, or rather HAsipsAitt, 
antK^uity, a sect among the Jews, tbps cjdled 
flrom the Hebrew hasidim, merafnt, 

righteous The Assideans are leqtmM as 
hojdmg works of supererogatip^^itecessa^ 
Tb^ were tlie fathers and predveessnrs of the 
Phaiiiseesi and from th^ hkeiAiae arose the 

ASbIDU'lTY s (asspdm/lfM^}X>ih^nf^ 


ASfflK)trOC^ a (os^daut, l«i} Con* 

-»*»»> 

JlwIDUCS^ or Apsiduvs, among the 
oenoted a rich or wealthy peoon 
HieiirOrslia Aissaise is derived from as assw, 
q i.sttmm^nian 

AJSSIENTO, a Spanish word, signifying a 
farm, in commerce, is used for a bargain bc- 
tw^ls the king of Spam and other powers, 
for importing negroes into the bpaiush domn 
ntona {n America, and particularly to Buenos 
Ayres The first assicnto was made by the 
Ijrench Guhtea company , and by the treaty 
of Utrecht, transferr^ to the English, wlio 
were to fum^ 4800 negroes annumly 
To ASSIGN V n {assigner, French ) 1 
To mark out, to appoint (Addtson) 2 To 
fix vnth regard to quality or value (Zoc ) 3 
(In law ) To appoint a deputy, or make over a 
right to another {Cowell ) 

Assign » A person to whom a thing is 
a Signed, or made over 
ASSIGNABLE a (from assign ) That 
may be marked out, dxed, or rmide o\er 


ASSIGNATION s {assigrmhOf Latin ) 

1 An appointment to meet used generally 
oflo>c appointments 2 A making 

over a thing to another 
ASSIGNEE s (umgn£, Fr ) He that is 
*tp)Knnted or deputed by another to do any act, 
or perform any business, or enjoy any com- 
modity 

Assignees, under a commission of bank-* 
ruptcy, dte persons to whom tlic bankrupt s 
estate IS assigned, for the benefit of the cie- 
dhors 

ASSKtNER s i^from assign ) He that 
appoints {Dfcau of Ptety) 

ASSI^GTNMFNT s (from assign ) Appro- 
pnation of one thing to another thing or person 
{Lociie} 

A-^sjGNjvffENT, the act of assigning, or trans- 
ferring the mkrest or property a man has 
in an^ thing, or of appointing iiid setting 
o%er a right to another 

No e*siiate of freclmld or term for years shnil 
be assigned, but by deed in writing signed by 
the^rtiee, except by operation of law Stat 
21) Car II c 3 If lessee for years assigns all 
his term m his lease to another, be cm not re- 
serve a rent in the assimimcnt , for he hath no 
interest diuig by reason of which the 

rent should oe paid , and where tlitre 

IS no revet^mn, them can be no distress but 
dibi may he on it as on a contract i Ldh 
ahr If an assigmneut is made bymn as- 
signee, ihe first assigiieir is pot suid>hs for the 
rent, for if he beacOepted by the lesilor, the 
(ftdmtssion of one assignee Is ‘die admission of 
twenty Comp» 4j9l^ Bonds, kc 

ate aligned by power of aftornf^. to receive 
an4 ^ assi^r’s name t bnt bills of 
by aiid 

pea nw recover mthetr mtt notnosi 

|mid4Aam,,c Qi 
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Tho dm0!m0ni a dmer, is the settmg 

AblSt^l^^BlJS ffrom ^stmiiate ) 
That may be converted to the same nature 
With something else (Broten) 
TbASSFMILATE v n {assmilo, Lat) 
To perform the act of comerting food to non* 
mhine&t (Bacon) 

jTa AssFMiiATe V a 1 To bring to a 
likeness, or resemblance {Swi/i) 2 To turn 
to its oWn nature by digestion (Newton) 

ASSFM I LATENESS s (fiom ammilaii ) 
Likeness 

ASSIMILATION « (from asnmilate ) 1 
The act of convening inv thing to the nature 
or substance of another (Bacon) 2 Tlie 
state of being assimilated, or becoming like 
something else (Brown) 

AsSIMILAT10N,AsSIMILATI0,in pliysics, 
18 properly a motion whereby bodies convert 
other duly disposed bodies into a nature like, 
or homogeneous to their own Instances of 
this assimilation we see in flame, which con- 
verts the oily or other particles of fuel into its 
own fiery and luminous nal;urc The like also 
appears in air, smoke, and spirits of all kinds 

Some metaphysicians ha\ e recourse to a si- 
milar principle, to account for many opera- 
tions of tlie human mind and some medical 
men of eminence have contended, that an assi- 
milation of disposition IS necessary to a certain 
degree for the propagation of the human species, 
as IS often observed where persons are married 
some years before they have children See 
Jarrold s Reply to Malthas on Population 

Assimilation, m medicine See Ani- 

MALI/A riQN 

A^SIMILlS A species of Gryllus 

A SSI MI LIS A species of Sphex that inha- 
bits Iranquebar 

ASbIMULATION, (asstwilaho, from ad, 
and simihsy to make like to } See Assi- 
milation 

ASSISE, in old English law books, is de- 
fined to be an assembly of knights, and other 
substantial men, together wun a justice m a 
certain place, and at a certain time , but the 
word in its present acceptation implies a court, 
place, or time, when and where the writs and 
processes, whether civil or criminal, arc decid- 
ed by judge and jury 

All the counties of England are included in 
SIX circuits , and two judges are assigned by 
tlie kings commission, who hold their assists 
twice a yqat in everj county (except Lomlon 
and where courts of nioi pnus are 

holdep in and after eveiy term, before the chief 
or other judge 0^* the several superior courts, 
and except tlie four northern counties, where 
the assises are taken only once a ^car,) to try 
Iw a )ury of the respective counties the truth 
of tuch matters of fact as are then tinder dispute 
it| the courts in Westminsterdiall These 
jiWges of assise came into use in the room of 
Ac ancient justices m eyre, lusticiani m itinere, 
who were rt^ularly rst^Nished, if not first* 
appoiri^tied, by the j^hament of Nortbaiiipton, 
AD ll76i 22 Henry XL mth n delegated 
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power from the king’s great mirt or auk regia* 
being looked upon as members tiu^eof and 
they afterwards ouade their eircnit round the 
kingdom once in seven years for the purpose 
of tiying causes They were afterwards di- 
rected by magna charta^ c 1 S to be sent into 
e\ ery county once a-year to take or tiy certain 
actions then cilled recognitions or assises, die 
most diflicult of which they are direct^ to 
adjourn into the court of common jileas to be 
there determined Ihe itinerant justices were 

sometimes mere justices of assise, or of dower, 
or of gaol dUirery and the like, and they had 
sometimes a more general commission, to de- 
termine all manner of causes justicnru adom- 
lua placit'i but the present justices of assise 
lud nisi pnus are more immediately derived 
from the statute West 2 1 J Jidw I c 30 
txphineil by se\erd other acts, particularly the 
kitiite 14 lulw III c lO ind must be two of 
the kings justices of the one bench or die 
other, or the chid baron of the exchequer, or 
the U ing s serjeants sw orir The judges usually 

mike their circuits in their respective vacations 
after Hilary and Irinitj terms, and they now 
sit by \ irtue of five seven! authorities 1 The 
c oniinission of the |>eacc, in c\ ery county of the 
(ircuits and ill justices of the peice of the 
lounty are bound to be present a tlie as ises , 
irid sheriffs an ilso to pve their attendance on 
the judges or they shill be hiicfl 2 A com- 
inis^Km of over and teriaincr, directed to them 
mdniin} other gentlemen oi the county, by 
which Uicv are empowtred to try treasons, fc- 
lonits &c and this is tlit largest commission 
they luve 3 A commission of general gaol 
delivery, directed to the judges and the clerk ot 
iss se issoci itc, winch gives them power to 
try every prisoner in the gaol committed for 
111 ) ofltnce whatsoevci but none but prisoners 
in the giol so that one way or other they nd 
the giol of all the prisoners in it 4 A eom- 
iiiission ol assise, directed to the judges ind 
ckrk of assise, to take assises , that is, to tike 
the verdict of a peculiar spcoies of jury called 
in dssijje, and summoned for the trial of landed 
disputes The other authority is, 5 lhat of 
ju&i pnus, which is a consequence of the com- 
mission of assise, being annexed to the office 
of those justices by the statute of Westm 2 
1 i 1/iw 1 c oO And It empowers them to 
tf\ dl qiie^'tions of fact issuing out of the courts 
of V\ cstnuiister, that are then ripe foi trial fay 
jury 1 be original of the name is this all 
causes commenced in the couits of Westnnn- 
aer hill ire by the course of the courts ap- 
pointed to be there tried, on a day fixed in 
some Easter or Michaelmas term, by a jury 
returned from the county wherein the cause 
of action arises, but with this poviso, rust 
pr2ltSJu^^raam ad asstsar capfcnJas 
unless before the day prefixed the judges of 
asstse con^e into the county in question This 
they are sure to do in the vacations pTecechng 
each JEaster and Miehaelmas term, and there 
dispqae of the cause, which saves muebex- 
peaib qnd trouble, botli to the parties, the 
jury, and the witnesses 
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The word Assisn (from the French «s4iph 
seated, settled* or estahliihed* and ihr^ned ^ 
the lattn verb amdeo, 1 sit by), is used iq 
several different senses It is sometimes taken ^ 
for the sittings of a court, stimetunes tis 
regulations or ordinances, especially those tlutlt 
fix the standard of weights and measures, and 
sometimes it signifies a jury, either because 
juries conMbted of a fixed determinate number, 
or because they contmued sitting till they pro- 
nounced their verdict 

Assise (Black), in history, an assise held 
at Oxford in July, 1 577, called on account 
of a sudden ' damp which is said to have 
arisiti, and after nearly smothering the whole 
court ind audit nee, occisioited the death of 
thejiide;e, high-shcnff, most of the jury, and 
abov e 500 of the spectator*! This fatality was 
ascribed by the vulgir to magic, but the dis- 
cernment of lord Bacon saw through the mist 
of siqiersimon 'Ihe symptoms of this dis- 
order, which ‘^tems to have been the first np-* 
pearance of the giol fiver in England, iiiaiked 
the most extreme putnditv 

/o ASSI'Sl V a Fr asyiUo, 

I at ) lo help {Homani) 

ASSISTANCE s {amstance^Vt ) Help, 
(iirtheraiice iSitlkngfl( ei) 

ASSFsrANl a {iiota a^stsl ) Helping, 
lending aid (Hale) 

Assi'stant s (from amst ) A person cu- 
gigtd in an affair not is principal, but as auxi- 
li iry eir niinistcnal {Hat on) 

ASSPZE SteAsi>isE 
7oAssi/e V a (from the noun ) To fix 
the rate of any thing by an assize or writ 
AbSEZh R s (from atnze ) An officer 
tint has the care of weights and measures 
{Chamh ) 

ASSO'CIABLE a (<7ssoc*a6ifhs, Lat ) Tint 
in IV be joined to anoiher 

lo AbbO'ClATF v a {a^socier, French ) 

I io unite with another is a confederate 
( Shaks ) 2 I o adopt is a fricud upon eoual 

arms {Dryden ) 3 To accompany ) 

4 lo unite, lojoin {Bvyle) 

Asso'ciate a (from the verb ) Confede* 
rate, joined m intere'^t or purpose {Mdtan) 
Asso'ciate a (from the verb ) 1 A part- 
ner {Sidney) 2 A confederate (//ooAer) 3 
A companion {TFotton) 

ASbOCIA'TION s (from asaocaale) I 
Union, conjunction, society {Hooker) ^ 
Confederacy (fifaoAer) 3 Ptutnership (/%k> 

4 Connexion (JFa«s) 6 Apposition , union 
of matter {Netvton) 

Associatiov of ideas, lb where two or 
more ideas constantly and tmniediatety follow 
or succeed one another in the mind, so that 
One shall almost infallibly produce the other, 
whether fhere be any'llttitural relation hetwee^i 
them, or not 

Aas&naiton ferms a principal part of JDr 
Hartley s theory of the mind He dwtingmshes 
it lino synchronous and successive, and ascribes 
oiir simple and complex ideas to the infiuence 
of th IS principle or habi t Particular sensatiorM 
resultfrom prey lousvjbtatiouticssiiveyed through 

# 
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dht ticma to the maluthiy substance of the 
brainy aud those ere so lutitnatety Associated 
togethefj that any oncof tljem, w hen itopress- 
ea shall be aide to excite m the noiud 

the hfcas of ail the rest I hits we derive the 
of natural bodies from the association of 
the\ sema) 4 Kuisibie qualities with the lunies 
tHuteAipress and with each othi r The 
sight or part ot a lar^ building suggests the 
ideuof the rest instantatieouslv^ by a s^nehron* 
iMss association of the parts , and the sound of 
the worth, which begin a familiar scnuncc 
brings to rLiuenibrancc the rematiimg part , ni 
order, bv snccesaue issociation l)r H irtlcy 
fnaintaiiis, that simple ideas run into complex 
ones by assocuuon , and apprehends, that by 
pursuing and perlectmg this doctrine, we nny 
Some time or oUier he enabled to uuh sc those 
complex irle*S, that ire commonlv cillui the 
ideas of reflection, or mtdlc^ctua! ideis, into 
their several component jiirts, i e into Uic 
«miph ideas of sensation of which tliey consist , 
and that this doctrine may be of coiisidi rable 
use m the art of logic, and tn explain mg the 
vanems phaenomena of the htiinan mind (Ob- 
nervatiojii on Man) 

It has been objected again*'! Hartley s the> 
cry, that it leads to materuliun, and indeed. 
It must he eoufesacd, that his followers have 
sometimes, by their warmth, hurried tlitm* 
selves into that cold and corn fonlcss sv<%tcni 
hot Hartley himself was of ojunion these con 
sequences could not le fairlv drawn ffoui liis 
theory, he asserted, that he did not presunu 
even to intimate that matter could be endued 
with the power of sensation, and that the 
materiality of the soul was no cons^equence of 
hts doctrine Whatever opinions, however, 
may be held as to his philosophy* no doubt 
can be reasonibl) entertained of the w inntli 
of hi$ piety, and the steadiness of his faith in 
the gospel 

AhSODES from fo tu u 

$tiUt ) A continual fever, aitciided witli a 
loathing of food 

ASSONANCE, m rhetoric and poetry, a 
tenn usid where the wotxls of a phrase, or a 
verse, have the same sound or termination, 
and yet m ike no proper rhyme 

A'^SONA^^ « Sounding in a manner 
resembling another sound 

AssoKAtfT RHVMAS IS a term pariicularly 
applied to a ktnd of v erses common unung the 
SMmarcb/whefe a resemblance of sound serves 
Instep, irf a natural rhyme Thus, 

tierro, m&sa, may answer each otlier 
m u of assonaitt thyme, because they have 

t icK e iti the penaltiiuate syllable, and an 
a ui last 


AS^NIA, ill botany, a genus of tile 
class and on^r monathipbia, dodecandrm 
CaWx double $ the outer Itafed, lateral brae- 
f^mreh, $ petals, stamuis 

tfi!e barient ctyfcw five, 
-one-ccliedi, ttyb^seedod 
h a native of B6iir*> 


ASSORTMENT s (from atsorf ) l The 
act of classing or ranging Si A ma^s or quan> 
ntypioperJc selected anJ ranged 
Yo AbbO^r V a (from so^, assoter, hr) 
To infatuate out of use (Spensfit) 

To ASSUA^GE V a Saxon ; I To 

mitigate , to soften , to alhw (AdUtson) J lo 
appease, to pacify iClarendon) 

ToAssuA^Gb V n lo ibatt «?c»f«s) 
AhSUA'GEMEN r s {Umti assuage ) Mi 
tff^ition , abatuiiciU of evil (^Spenser) 
ASSUA'GLIi s (tr mi asouagt ) One who 
pacifiqs or nppev*'^ 

ASbCJ *'SIVL a (from asKuagi ) Soften- 
ing, iniitgvluig f Po pi ) 

ASSbBMEG VIE i a CiM/jwi4P, Lit ) 
To subject to not in use (Shak^pian) 

AbSUI ilON v (aasaffacto Lat > 
The state of beiuL, atcusiomcd (Hiqu «) 

^SSL'EIUDh (a'.sintudot Id() Ac- 
custom uicc custom , hafm ( Bacon) 

7o ASSL'MF t» a 1 at ) 1 To 

lake (Pope) L lo tike upon ones self 
(JOryden) 3 lo arrogate, to claim or stirc 
unjustiv 4 Jo support something witboi i 
proof ( Boyh ) j I o appropn irc ( ( /an ndon ) 
AbSL^'MER i (i roiiX as> 71 mr ) Anarrogint 
man ( ^ou/b) ^ 

AbSLI'MlNG parfinptala (from ass7imt ) 
Arrogant, haivhiy {Drudni) 

AbSUMPSJl in the law ofLiglmd v 
voluntary or vtrbil promise, when. by i person 
assumes, or takes iqion him to perform or piy 
anv thing to another A pronn c is in tin 
natun of i verival covenant ant** vnnts nothing 
but the solcmiutv of w ruing and s( ding to 
make it absoluttlv the sune If ihLitfou it 
be to do any explicit a( I u is m evjires-, con- 
tract, as I inch as my covt n mt and ll e bre ich 
of It IS m cniul injury Ihc remedy indeed 
IS not exactly the same , ^incc iiistearl of an 
actum of covenuit, iheic only lies ’ui action 
upon the case, tor wlwt is calletl an issumpsit 
or undertaking of ihc defendant , the failure of 
pciformmg which is the wrong or mjnrv done 
to the pldintifF, the damages w hereof a jury ue 
lo estimate and settle A«, if a builder pro- 
mises, undertakes, or assumes to Caius, th it 
he ^/ill build and cover his house within a 
time kuiited, and fails to do it, Ciius has an 
action on the case against the builder for this 
breach of his express promise, undertaking or 
assumpsit, and shall recover a pecuniary satis- 
faction for the injury sustained by &uch dcjlay 
So also m the case ufadebt by simple contract, 
if the debtor promises to py it and dots not, 
tins breach of promise entitles the creditor t6 
his action on the case, instead of being driven 
to an action of debt Thus likewise a proinis- 
aot} note, or note of hand not under sea], to 
pay money at a day certain, w an express -is- 
sumpaft, ond the payee at common 4aw, or by 
oustom and act of parliament the. indorsee, 
may tecdi^ the value of the hOte in damages, 

I lit remains tsopaid Some agreements ms 
deed, though never so expres^y made, are 
deemed of so amportant a nature, tha#they 
ought not to rest m^ecbal promise only, which 
cannot be proved but bv the memory (which 
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som^Uiijcs w ill mdtice the pcrjun}of witnesses 
lo prevent this, the statute o£ frauds and per- 
)ur Lv yt) Car II c 3 enacts, that m the hve 
ioilovMijg cases no verbal promise shad be suf- 
ficient to ground an aotion upon, but at tlie 
leist sonic note or memorandum of it shall 
he made in writing, and signed by the party 
to be charged theicwith 1 Where an exe- 
cutor or administrator promises to answer da- 
mages out of his own estate e Where a innn 
undertakes to answer for the debt, dtlault, or 
miscarriage oP another 3 Where any agree- 
ment IS m idc upon consideration of marriage 
4 W here any contract or sale is made of lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest 
therein 5 and lastly. Where there is anv 
agreement thu is not to be performed within 
I year from the making thereof In all these 
i ists d mere verbal assimipstt is void 

] here IS m law always an implied contra/?t 
with d common innkeeper, to secure his guest s 
gpotls in his inn, with a common earner or 
barge-master, to be answerable for the goods 
Jit carries, wiili a common farrier, that he 
shots a horse well, without laming him , with 
a common tavlor, or other workman tint he 
performs his busintss in a workmanlike ni in- 
ner III which, if they fail, an action on the 
cisv- lies to recover d images for such breach of 
thur general undert iking Also, if an inn- 
keeper or other v ictu dkr, hmgs out a sign 
and opens his house for travellers, it is an im- 
plied engagement to entertain dll persons who 
travel thu way, ind upon this universal as- 
umpsit an action on the case will he against 
him for damages, if he without good reason 
refuses to admit a traveller In contracts hke- 
w ise for sales, if the seller doth upon the sale 
w irraut it to be good, the hw annexes i tacit 
contract to this warrant), that, if it be not so, 
he shall make compensation to the buyer , else 
U an injury to good faith, for which an 
action on tlie case will lie to recover da- 
mages 

ASbU'MPTION s (tt^sumptto, Lat ) I 
The act of taking any thing to ones sedf 
{Hammond) 2 1 ne supposition of any thing 
without further proof (Aorm) 3 The thing 
«^upposcd , a jxistulit^. {Dry dm) 4 rh»* tak- 

ing up any person i ito heaveti {Stfllinqflrei)^ 
AssuMPTiojy, an episcopal city, and the 
metropolis of Paraguay, in South Amenca 
It situated at the mouth of the river Para- 
guay Lat 26 0 S Lon 57 40 W 
Assumption, an island near the coast of 
California Lon 120 W Greenwich Lat 
4N 

Assumption, a river of North America, 
which runs into the river St Lawrence, oppo- 
site Montreal, in Canada 
Assumption, a festival in^ the Romish 
church m honour of the miraculous <iscafit 
of the Virgin Mary into heaven the Greek 
church, who also observe this festival, cele- 
brate It on the 15th of August with great ce- 
reindtey 

a (assumptwus, Lat ) 

That isassumed 
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assurance# *in commerce See 

SURANCE 

1 here are in London, ami in dilFerent parts 
of the kingdom, several companies, each of 
which has a laige capital funded, ibr the pur>^ 
use oi insuring from loss or damage by fire, 
uildings, furniture, c^ods in merchan- 
dise, farming stock, ships in port, harbour, or 
dock, the cargoes of such ships, ships budding 
or repairing, vessels on rivers and canals, the 
goods on board such vessels, &r These arti- 
cles are commonly divided into tiiree classes 
first, comi/ton issuranccs, which are effected at 
2s per cent per annum , secondly, hazm dous 
assurances, at 3s per cent per annum , and 
duully hazardous, at bs percent per annum, 
1 he mode of classification may be learnt from 
the pro|>osals of the most respectable companies $ 
which are. Royal Exchange Assurance Com* 
pany, incorporated in 17 19 , bun Fire Oflioe, 
incor{x>ratecl in 1706, l^ndon Assurance, in- 
corporated in 1710# Hand m Hand Fire Office, 
iiKorporated in i(^6, Union Fire Office, in- 
corporated in 1714, Westminster Fire Office, 
incoriiorited in 1717* Phoenix Fire Office, cs- 
tibiishcd in 1782, British Fire Olbce, Impe- 
rial Insuidiicc Con pany, 1803 , Globe Insur- 
ance Office, 180?, Album, lh05, Hope, 1807# 
Eagle, 1807 Besides various extensive com- 
panies in the country, as in Kent, Norfolk, 8rc 
In 17^2 a duty of J.r fid was imposed on 
every lOOl assured from loss by fire, which 
w\s increased m 1797 to 2s per cent , and lu 
1 S04 to 2.9 t)d per cent , the annual duty now 
payable From the produce of this duty, an 
estimate has been formed of the total amount 
of pro|ierty assured from fire in Great Britain# 
which appears to have been nearly as follows 


In I78'>, - - 

- - £l2a,0(X),000 

1789, - - 

- - 142,000,000 

J79d, - - 

- - 167 , 000,000 

1797# - - 

- - 184,000,000 

1801, - - 

- - 223,000,000 

1806, - - 

- - 260 , 000,000 


We have dUo assurances Jbi life, in virtue 
whereof, when the person assurul dies, a sum 
of monty becomes payable to the yierson m 
w hose behalf the policy of assurance was grant- 
ed 

Assurances on lives By assuring i 
life is meant obtaining security For a sum of 
money to be received should the life drop, la 
consideration of such a payment made to the 
assurer, as is a sufficient compensation for the 
loss and hazard to which he exposes lumseif. 
The sum at which this compens'ition should 
be valued depends,—! On the rate of mter€$t 
at which money is improved And 2* On tiie 
probability of the duration of the hfe to be 
assured If interest is high, and also the pro- 
bability high of the duration of the tlie 
value of the assurance will be pmportignably 
low On the contrary, tf the rate of interest 
IS low, and the probabthty of Imng^ also low, 
the vfidue of the assurance will be proportion- 
ably high In order to explain tifiis fet 100/ 
bo suppos^'d to be assured on a life for a yea^ 
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to<»me , that w, let 100/ be supposed payable 
a >edt hence, provided a lift oi a given age 
fail# in that ttme Wtre the interest of money 
at 6 per cent and the Itie sure of failing, the 
^altte of the assurance would be the sanit with 
the present v#ilue of 100/ payable at the end 
of tne year/^reckoning interest at 6 \)ct cent 
that IS, It would be that sum, which bcine 
now put out to interest at 5 per cent would 
produce 100/ at the end of the year, or 
yo/ Hd 

Oij ilie coiatrary, if it be an even chance, or 
the odds are equal, whether the life doet> or 
does not fail in the year, the laluc of the 
assunnet will be half the former \alue, or 
47/ ISs 4 td If the odds agauibt its failing 
are two to one, that is, il it is to be expected 
that some one of three lives, at the agt of the 
given life, will fail in the year, the viliie ol the 
ibburance will be a third of tlu first value, 
j^clvomng the same interest , or 3 1 / 155 If 
the odds arc I9 to 1, or li it may be. exrxLcted 
that some one out of twenty liv es, at tiic ige 
of the given life, will fail in a year , tht \ alnt- 
of the assurance will be a tweiituth part of 
the first value, or 4/ If the odds an 4() 

to 1, or only one out of fifty such lives as the 

S ivtii life can be expected to fail in the year, 
le \ able of the assurance will be a fiuteih 
part of tht first v aluc , that is, it will be 1 / 1 85 
Wow the odds of 3 tc^l are, according to Dr 
Halley s Table of Observations, the oclds that 
a life aged $7 will not drop in a year 1 he 
odds of 19 to 1 are the odds, according to the 
saint table, that a life aged 64 will not drop m 
a year And the odds of 49 to 1 ait the odds 
th It a life aged H9 w ill not drop in a year It 
follows, therefore, that the value of the asbur- 
anct of JOO/ foi a >car, on a life aged 87 
3}/ Ids 9 on a life aged 64, 4/ 165 , on a life 
aged 30 1/ 18^ reckoning interest at 5 per 
cent If interest is |cckoned at 3 per cent 
these values will be 3«/ 7s— 4* 17 a — 

1/ 18s I0«i 

'Hie principles on which the doctrine of 
life assunnees and life annuities depends, arc 
inttmatelv connected with those of the doctrine 
of chani es or probabilities we shall resume 
them more at large, and trace their gradual 
progress, under the article 1 ife annuities 


Assurances may made either on 
ItnrSf as above explained, or they miy be 
made on any number of joini liv es, or on the 
hngpst ot any lives , th u is, an assurer m ly 
bind himself tb jiay am Mims atiht extinction 
of any lives, or the longt^t ot any lives, 
or at the extinction of any one or two of any 
number of lives There are furlht r assurances 
on survivorships, by which is meant an obliga- 
tion, for the value received, to piy a 
sum or innuity, provided a mven life shall 
surv ive any other given life or fiv ts 

The principal oihets for making these in- 
surances, in bngland, are the London and the 
Royal Exchingc Assurance Othces, the Ami- 
cable Society incorporated for a perjjetual 
Assurance OlHce, the Society for equitable 
Assunnees on Lives and Survivorship, and 
the \\ cstmin&ttr Society for granting A nniu- 
tits and insuring Money on 1 iv*.s, the Pelican 
Lite Insnnnct Otfici , the Globe Insnranee 
Office, the Bntibh Assurance Oftice, the Al- 
bion , the Rod , and the lIo|)e Some ot 
the^c olhccs have pubh bed extensive tableN 
ail * proposal , shewing the rales at winch 
their assurances are eflected The rites of tlic 
clifierciU companies are very nearly alike a> 
indeed they must be, if founded on cornet 
principles, and equally idvantageoiis to the 
public as a specimen we insert the follow- 

^^^Ihc jicrsoii making the assurance i# to de- 
clare the place and d ite of birth of the person 
whose iitt IS to be assured Whether he have 
hid the small-pox Whether subject to the 
gout And whether in the army or nav y 

Conditions of assurance made hi/ persons on 
their own hot\ 

The assurance to be void if the person whose 
Ilk 13 assured shall depart be>ond the limits of 
liirope, shall die upon the seas (except in 
his majesty s packets passing between Gieat 
Bnhnn and Ireland), or ihall enter into or 
engage in any military or naval service what- 
ever, without the previous consent of the com- 
pany , or shall die by suicide, duelling, or the 
hand of justice, or shall not be, at the tune 
the assurance is made, tn good health 


When a hfe is assured for any number of 
years, the premium or value may be paid, 
either in one single present payment, in con- 
sequeii^ of which the sum assured will be- 
come without any farther compensa- 

♦loii, whenever, within the given term, the 
iif* shall happeb to drop or the value may be 
paid itiantiaal payments, to be contmuea till 
ih' failure of the life, should that happen 
ivuhin the term , or, if not, till the determina- 
tion of the term ^ And the determination of 
the value of assurance, ift all cases, is to be 
inade out feoto thetulte for tcmiputiipg annui- 
ties^ the ofujcipal writers^ on which 

oteN » Moivw, Smart, 

'Cte Fareieut, Price, Moi^n, 

' Sec aIso^Liee AHNvmka, 


Conditions of assurance made ly persona on 
the lives of others 

The assurance to be void if the person whose 
life IS assured shall depart beyond the Urnits of 
Europe, shall die upon the seas (except in 
his majesty a packets passing between Great 
Britain and Irclaml), or shall enter into or 
engMC m any military or naval service what- 
ever. without the previous consent of the com- 
pany, or shall not be, at the time the assur- 
ance IS made, m good health 

Any person making an assurance on the 
hfe of another must be interested therein, 
agreeable to act of 14th of Geo HI chap 48 
y^ich pmhihite wogenns, or speouli^ive in- 
surances 
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TVBtL OF PBEMIUWS jlA TABLE OF ANNUAL PHliM I UMS 

For as«mne ihc mm of o«o Med co»l.m«mcr 


-c</>0« tkehfe qf ant{ keatihy petson, fa 
tk9 age of eight to siorty-seoen 


pounds, on the emtingency oj ojie 
hfe s surviving the other 



A TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS 

Payable daitrg the continuance of two jomt lives for assuring one hundred pounds, to he 
paid when either of the lives shall drop 
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Manne 4mfcam u an imkmnitv against 
those penis to whidi ships and goods ate ex- 
pTScd m the course of their Tc^age from osne 
place tp another^ whether arising from the 
aaoS^ capbjupe by enemies or 

piTatest disflentiou by the govenunent of any 
oouotryt or ftom any fraudulent act of the 
master or manners, such as running away with 
the ahip* canning her a course dtikredt from 
their orders, sinking her, deserting her, or em- 
bezzling the cargo Assurances of this kind 
being of peculiar importance to the commer- 
cial interests of this country, and many frauds 
having been committed in this business by 
persons receiving premiums who were totally 
unable to fulfil their engagements, an act of 


parliament was pa^^sed in the reign of George 
1 establishing two corporations with adequate 
capitals for carrying on this business, and pro- 
hibiting any other society or partnership what- 
soever from making maritie assurances or lend- 
ing money on bottomry The two companies 
are, the Koyal Fxchange Assurance and the 
London Assurance, who both engage v ery cx 
tcnsively in tins 'tpecies of i:«surance, but 
from their superior responsibility tliey generally 
lequiic a somewhat higher premium man pri- 
X ate undcrw riters, many persons prefer efuct- 
ing their assurances with the latter , this busi- 
ness, in London, is carried on chiefly in a set 
of rooms called Llo\^ s coftet house, over the 
Koyal Exchange, wHSbre four or five hundred 
imdcrw riters assemble daily Persons ha\tng 
an assunnee to make generally employ a 
broker, who having pri pared a policy, carries 
it to an undcrwrilLf whom he considers a re- 
sponsible person, who if he considers the risk 
cmered an eligible one to undertake, signs his 
name at the bottom of the policy, mentioning 
th^ sum he agrees to he answerable for, it is 
then taken to another, and so on till the whole 
hum mentioned in pohey is completed 
The pnmiuin pud depends on the length of 
the voyiec, the condition of tlit vessel, the 
seison of the year, peice or war, and miny 
other Cl cumstfiunces , of courac it i very diiler- 
ent at liifitrcnt periods 
Assl hakcp s {assurance^ Jiench ) l 
Certain ixpeciation {Itlkhon) 2 Secure 
confidence, irii^t {Spen^ ) 3 Certain know- 
ledge (South) 4 Firmness, uiutoubting 

steadiness (Huger j) 5 Confidence, want of 

modesty (Hfdncy) 6 Freedom from vitious 
shame (jLockt) 7 Grmind of confidence, 

htcirHy Wat ), 8 Spirit, intrepidity (Dry ) 

<> Sanguinity, readiness to hope (J/amiiiond) 
t i'' Testimony of credit (TilloUon) 1 1 Con- 
'' ctioti 12 Insurance see the 

prcscedin|j 

V a (a^surff, French) J 
Fo give by a firm pmmise (Mucca- 

Ws). 2 To $ec^ another (Rogm) 3* To 
, to ^empt fmcp ik>uht or fear> 

L ^ 4* To n^« ^ 

ifSrTrf $ To to 1>etro|h 



(ffom f^sUTi^) 

indubitable tKacru'l 2 Certain 


not doubting (Shakspeare) ? Immodest 
viLiousiy confident 

ASSU'RLDLY ad (fiom a’-mred ) C cr- 
taiiily, indabit ibiy 

A&SU'RkDNEbS s (f rom cs^ared ) 1 ho 
state of being as&urwl , certainty 

ASSU'RJK s (from assure ) 1 He that 

gives assunmee 2 lie that gives security to 
make good any loss 

AbSURGFNTPFTlOI E In botany, rising 
up in a curve, di^cluung i| the bisc, but up- 
right at the tip Arising rtbing leaves 

ASSYRIA, a country of Asi i, which for- 
merly comprehended tho^e provinces of 1 urkey 
and Persia, bow called Diabekr and Lrac Ara- 
bic It bordered east on Media, west on Meso- 
potamn, north on Armenia, and south on 
Arabia 

Of the government, laws, religion, learning, 
customs^ ike of the ancient Assyrians no- 
thing absolutely certain is recordtd Their 
kingdom was at first small, and suhsisUd foi 
several iges under hereduar) chiefs, and their 
government was very simple Afitrwud , 
when they rose to the sunlimitv of crnpirt, 
thur government seems to havi. been truly 
despotic, and the empire to have btcii heredi- 
tary Ihe division of the Assyrnn empire in- 
to provinces and goveinnieuts iiiav be iscribul 
to ISinus, for wo find (Diod Sic hb n ) that 
this institution was fully established iii the 
reigns of Semiramis and her successors In 
this empire the people were distributed into a 
certain number of tribes (Herod hb i Stnbo, 
lib XVI ), and their occupations or proftssion 
were hereditary The Assyrians hul seveial 
disUiKt councils, lud sever d Inhunils lor the 
regulation of public affairs As lo their reli 
gion, they weie dolaters, ind had ihiir idols 
ai 1 temples In customs, arts, and karinug, 
they diHeicd but little from the Babylonians 
They Ind one very curious practice with rtgird 
to marrngc ill the girls who were marriage- 
able were assembled m one place, and a public 
crier put them up to sale one after another 
'I he money whicn was reci ived for those that 
were handsome and fetched a high price, was 
beb*owi.d as a portion upon those whose per- 
sons were more plain and homely When the 
most beautiful were disposed of, the more 
ordinary were offered with a certain sum, and 
allotted to those who were willing lo Uke i hem 
with the smallest portion In this manner all 
the young women were provided with hus-^ 
bands If at any time at happened that the 
parties could not agree, the man w is obliged to 
rtfund the money which he had received It 
was bkewtso very expressly forbidden to use 
females ill , or to carry them into any forcigr> 
country (Herod lib i Strabo, lib xvi ) 1 he 
A^yti^s have been competitors with the 
]^pf;ians ^r the honour of having invented 
alphabetic writing* It appears from the few 
remama now extant of the writing of these 
atuxent nations, tViat their letters had a great 
afKnitv with each Other’s they were nearly si- 
milar m shape, ai|d both ranged in the some 
manner from rtaht to left Plav fur's Olironol 
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p 67 — ^70 Newton a Chronol ch ni Apiul 
Uper b\ Horsley, t v p J<>3— *2U 
ASSYRIAN ^ A nauve of Assyria 
ASsSfRll s A liTine soinelimca given to 
the I vri ms and Phoenicians 
ASTA, in ancient geography, a town of 
igiirw, or Piedmont, which was a llonidii 
colony Tlic present namt is Asii 

ASTABAT d town of Armenia in Asia 
This IS the only place where the rpnas, a root 
which dies t heiiittiul red, is produced lit 
38 28 N Lon 4'> 30 L 
. ASTACLh FI U VIA 1 ILIS The offici- 
nal crab See Cai^cer 
ASl AROTH, in mythology, an idol of the 
Philistines, which the lews destroyed at the 
tommind of Samuel It was also the name of 
* deity of the Sidonians, whicfi was worship- 
ped by Solomon in his idolatrous d lys See 
AsT ARTE 

As TAR I h, in heathen mythology, a Hxoe 
nician goddess called the quetn of hciveii It 
IS said the moon was adored under this name, 
others suppose her to be the goddess funo, 
1 icero ctlls her the fourth Venus ol the Ass)- 
rnns, and I uenn, Lnropa, the daughter of 
Agenor She was sometimes represented hold 
iiig i long wand with a cross upon the top ot 
It Some medals represent her crowned w ith 
bittlemeiits and others with a crown of njs 
Smehonnthon represents htr with 1 cows 
hi ad , ind in a medal struck at C csarca, tn 
Palestine, she is crownetl with battlements, 
with a man s head ir her right hand, and a 
stafl in her left This goddess was originally 
no more than one oi the I gvptnn symbols, 
set up and joined with the several signs of the 
rodijc, to make knowMi the diftcrent seasons , 
and it IS plain, that from the different manner 
in which the Lgyptian Isis was represented, a 
niUTiber of different goddesses were formed by 
oiher nations, and worshipped under dilhrent 
names 

ASFEISM, in rhetoric, a genteel nonv or 
handsome way of deriding another Such e g 
Is that of Virail Qvn Baviuni non odit, uniet 
til i oirmina, Maev 1 , &r 

ASl ELL (Mary), was the daughter of an 
opulent nicrchint at Newcastle-iijMin-Tvne, 
where she was burn about the year l0()3 She 
was educated m a manner suitable to her sta- 
tion , and amon^t other accomplishments, 
wis mistress of the French, and had some 
knowledge of the 1 atui tongue Her uncle, a 
ckrg)»man, observing m her some mirks gf 
a promising genius, took her under his tui- 
tion, md taught her mathcniatrs, logic, and 
philosophy She left the place oi her natn ity 
when btie wsfs about twenty jeats of asc, and 
spent tlie remaining part of her hie at Loudon 
and at Chelsea if ere she pursued her studies 
wiJh great assiduity, made great proficiency in 
the abweirientioned sciences, and acquired a 
more complete knowledge of many classic ati- 
tliors Among these Seneca, Epictetus, Hte- 
rocles, Antoninus, lully, Plato, and Xeno- 
phon, were her pnnetpal favourites 
ller*lthi w m wiitm^ lor iht ad 
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vanctment of learning rtligion, and vmne, 
uid 111 the practice of those religions duties 
whuh she so realouslj and pathetically rccotn- 
imndcd m others, and lu nhieh ptrhaps nd 
onewa«i ever chore sincere and devout Her 
scntimt nts ot piety, chmty, humility, friends 
ship, and other Christian giaccs, were uncom- 
mon Iv^ refined and subhine., and religion sat 
graremUy upon her, un ittended with any for- 
bidding airs of soiirne or of gloom Her 
mind was generally calm and serene, and her 
conversation wis inno<cntly facetious and 
highly entertaining She would say, Ihc 
good Christian only hath reason, and he al- 
ways ought to be cheerful , and, ** That de- 
jected looks and melincholy nrs were very 
unseemly m a Christian * But these subjects 
she hath treated it large in some of her excel- 
lent writings 

She was remarkably absttmious, and seem- 
ed to cn]ov m uninterrupted state of health, 
till a few years before her death, when, luv- 
ing one of her breasts cut oft, it so much im- 
paired her constitution that she did not long 
survive it Ihis painful operation she under- 
went without discos < ring the least timidity, or 
so miith as uttering a groan, ind shewed the 
same resolution ind resignation during her 
whole illness When she vvas cOnfi led to her 
he'l by a gradu il dec a) , and the tunc of her 
dissolution drew neir 4^e ordtred her shroud 
and coffin to be made, and brought to her bed- 
side, and there to remain in her icw, as k 
constant meiiKiiio of hir approaching fate, 
and to ketp htr mind fixed on proper contem- 
plation She died in the year 17^1, ni the 
OSd year of her igi , and was buried at Chel- 
sea She wrote, 1 \ serious Proposal to the 

I adic! 2 All Essay in l)i fence of the Fe- 
male Sex 3 Litteis concerning the Love of 
God 4 Reflections upon Marriage 5 Mo- 
dcritioii truly stitcd 0 The Chnstiin Rdi- 
giou, as professed by a Daughter of the Church 
of Lngland and some other works 
A'STFR Sur wort, Michaelmas daisy a 
genus of the class and order syngenesis piiyga- 
mii snperflua Rcctpiacle naked, down 
simple, florets of the margin more than ten, 
calyx imbricate, with the lower scales sprc^id- 
ing More than a hundred species scattered 
over the globe They may be subdividal mtp 
those, 

A more or less stubby 
B herbaceous, stem one or two-flpwcrcd 
( leaves linear ot lanceolate^ 

entire 

D ka\cs heart-shaped im4 

ov lU , sejrrate 

E leaves oMte, entire ‘ 

F kave^ lanceolate, thfe lower 

more or less serrate 
G leaves pinnate 

Of these- the only ilative species of our own 
country is the a tnpohum, found ikeasioualW 
on our muddy shores 

See also Buphthalmom^ CAaPiESiVM, 
^BRV8AKTHE^ UM, SESffifclO 

ASl Lft ).BA r, or AsTti A ti a d, ff»c cnplt d 
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pf a province of the same name in Persia^ 
/t«ia Laic 3d 50 N Lon 56 36 £ 

Star-fish aea^star A geooa 
of the chisa verines» order mcdusca Body de- 
pleased, covered with a conaci|piia crust, muri- 
caie mth teutacula or tentacles^ and grooved 
heneaih mouth central, hve^^ayed Forty- 
five species dispersed through the different 
Beat m the globe Th(^ are aU markedVith a 
rough white stony spot abote they easily 
feue^ parts which have been lost by violence, 
and f X themselves to the bottom by swimming 
on the back aqd bending the rays They may 
be subduided according to their forms, into 
A Lunate 
B Stellate 
C Badiatc 

It IS suspected that the mischievous effects 
which at certain times of the year are pro<lucui 
by eating the common mussel, ai;p cg;cftSioncd 
by their ha^ mg fed upon the a ophiura But 
me suspicion wants proof 
The a ciput medusae is a curious sea-worm 
The five rays of which it is composed divide 
into two smaller ones, and each of these into 
two others, which mode of rcgulir dnision is 
continued to a vast extent, gradually decreas- 
ing in size, till at length the I'lniiffcations 
amolint to many thou ands, forming a beauti- 
ful net-v>ork Its colour is someumes |)ale, 
or ruldish-white, sometimes brown 
As lERi AS, m botany SccGfntiana 
ASTLRION, in astronomy, one of the 
Canics \enatici 

ASTERISK, a character in form of a small 
star, set over any word or sentence to make it 
the more conspicuous, or to refer to the mar- 
j^in, OP elsewhere, for a quotation, oplana- 
Son, or the like The word is a dimmutne of 


newly-foimd heavenly bodies have no one cir* 
cumsrance ,in common wuh those luminaries 

ASTE'RT V a To terrify, to startle, to 
fright iSp€H 9 €r) 

ASTHE'NIA iasthemaf ftoflwws, from m 
\mv lod ) Lxtreme debility 

A^STHMA en^OfJuatf from 

H hreutke wttk ) Difficult respira- 

tion, retuniii^ at lutervah, with a sense of 
stricture across the breast aud mtlie lungs, a 
wheezing, hard cou^ at first, but more free 
towards the close of each paroxysm*, with a 
discharge of mucus, jfollowed by a remission 
It IS ranked by Cullen m the class neurosis, 
and order spastni There are three species of 
asthma 1 a spontanepm, when without 
manifest cause, ^ a pletlioncum, when it 
anees from pUthora, 3 a exantheinaticum, 
originating from the repulsion of some humour 
See MEoicmfE 

ASTflM\TICAL Asthma'tick a 
(from asthma ) Troubled with an asthma 

ASTI, a city of Piedmont, situated near the 
rivers Barbo and lanaro, and capital of a 
country called Astesan, or county of Asti 1 he 
surrounding country is agreeable and fertile, 
interspersed w^th small hills, embellishing the 
seats of the nobility and gentry Asti was not 
generally known before the year 1103, when 
Alaric, King of the Goths, having been defeat- 
ed by btilico, the inhabitants of Asti, or the 
Romans, who held a garrison m that town, 
conducted thither the infants and wives of th it 
prince, with the most precious of the s}k>i1 
taken from him It is the see of a bishop, 
suffragan of the archbishop of Milan, erected 
m the year 266 Besides the cathedral, it con- 
tains upwards of thirty other churches, piro- 
chial and conventual LaC 44 60 N Lon 


n’s&M , in astronomy, the same with 
constellation 

AblE^RN ad (from a and stern ) In the 
binder part of the ship, beinnd the slap (Dry- 
dan) 

ASTFRCRDS (from ttiatf and 
farm ) In astronomy, a name given by Dr 
Hertohel to the new phnets, or three small 
planetary bodies, discovered by the foreign 
astronomers Piaxzi, Cabers, and Harding, 
whioh are defined as celestial bodies either 
of little or considerable excentncity round the 
sun, the fdaneof which may be iiicliued to 
the ecliptic m any angle matever The mo- 
tion may be direct or retrograde t and they may 
or may not have considerable atmo^neres, 
ve^ small comas,^ discs, or nuclei ’ To ren- 
der feasible this notion of Ceres, Pallas, and 
Juno being bodies very different in their na- 
ture from ather planets^ or comets, and espe- 
cially from ikse mrmer, very limited defimtions 
of them are give# But aH this i«, in our opi- 
very nmmessaiy, white it iS' indicative 
of « jisakiuiw with n^ard to farne^ unworthy 
of^hnii who has discovered whole words And 
U|M aU*. the new term is by no means appro- 
miate An asteroid is, from its derivation, 
fixed stars ” hut the 
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Abl ITES, (from ad, and sto, to stand near ) 
A namoof the prostrate glands, so called from 
their proximity to the bladder 
ASIOIVJLD participial a A word used 
for astonished {Isatah) 

JbASlCyNlhH V a {estonner, hr ) To 
confound with fear or wonder, to amaze 
(A idison) 

AbTO'NISHlNGNESS 5 (Sxom astonish ) 
Quality to excite astonishment 
ASTO'NISJIMENT s {estonnement, Fr ) 
Amazement, confusio i of mind \South) 
Astonishment, says Dr Co^an, is the kind 
and degree of wonuer introdiited by surprise, 
which, *18 it were, overwhelms or petrifies the 
soul The mental powers arc in a stupor, m a 
state of stagnation High astonishment is the 
incubus of the miud, which feels nothing at 
the instant, so much as its inability to act This 
emotion always relates to Uiings of the highest 
importance, to things which appear too vast 
and extensive for the grasp of intellect, rather 
than to mtricacies When it relates to human 
conduct, astomshment is excited by great 


dertakings, or extensive projects, by the ac-- 
complishment^of plans which appeared mom 
than human, whether bencffcial or destructive , 
or to some excess jCither of virtue or vie# The 
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body marks m a strikiog manner the singular of the tarsus^ Mfen which the tibia movesp 
state of the mind that also becomes im- It is placed poe^uurly and superiorly lu the 
nvo\eabU, pttnfiwl is it vv-cre, or thunder- tarsus, and is formed of two wirta, one Urge, 
struck, whuh is the fdvot iic expression m which is called iVs body the other small, Uke a 
ilmost c\ery langu-ige The eyes are hrmly process ihc part where tiusse two unite 
hxccl, without being directed to any particular is termed the neck 

'“Trtijcct, thu charaettr of eountenauce which Astragai-VS In botany, liquontc vetch , 
was formed by the habitual inducnce of some milk vetch a genua of the class ami order dva- 
predominaiit ailectiun, is lor a time elFaced, ckluhia dccandna Legume mostly two celled , 
and a suspension of every other impression, a giboous, seeds disposed in two rows A huu- 
certain vacuity, strongly notes this singular dred and seienty three sjiecLcs, which may be 
suspension ot mind subdivided inUi those, 

► Wonder and astonishment are expressions A with Italy stems, erect, flowernxilUry 

which, ui many cases, may lx used synony- B spikes cyhndnc axillary, sessile or neatly 

mously, as both causes and effects arc very so 

analogous for the mlncacy ittending an im- C sterns leafy, erect, spikes and racemes 

porlant subject, irny be connected with its ped uncled 

\astness, and soinclimcs occa'jioned by it D stems leafy, diffuse 

When these arc introd iced by surprise, that J leaflets, placed in whorls 

is, when subjects of the kind arc suddenly and scaj^ nwed with a leafy stem 

unexpectedly forced upon the attc uion, their G shrlibs or undershrubs with the petioles 

united eflects arc extremely pow erUil , nnd they ptrmanerit and becoming spinous 
give an infinite momentum to their causes, Tliree only ar^ natives ot onr own country — 
whether they be of a pleasing or displeasing A glycypnyllijia wild liquorice, found lu our 
nature woods — A hypogloltis* in our heaths — A 

The term amizement, which is sometimes urc 4 lensis m the mount nns of Scotl md Ihe 
employed, seems to express a medium lx tween 1 ist is recommended by some agncultuiists as a 
wonder md astonishincnt It is manifestly good fodder for cattle 

borrowed from the extensive ind complicated The two foUqiwmg arc medical plants a 
intricacies of ahbynnth, in which there are excapus btemless mill \cieh Ihe root of 
endlces mazes, without the discovery of a clue this plant istragdus cxcunis, acaulis exca- 
Hence an idea is conveyed of more thin simple pus legummibus lunalis, foiim mJIosis of Xin- 
wonder, tlie mind is lost m wonder Cogaii, neus is said to cure confirmed s\phihs, es|>e- 
p 58 cnll^ when m the form of nodes and nocturnal 

7o ASTCyUND, V a (es^owwer, Xr ) lo puns A tiagicantln Ihc plant which 
astonish, to confound with ftar and wonder affords the gum tragacanth See Traga- 
{Mlllon) CANT HA 

ASIRACAN, or Astrach AM, an episco- A'STRAL o (from Lat ) Stariy , 

pal city of Tartar) , in Asia, and c apital of i relating to the stirs (Drydeii) 

Kingdom of the sunt name, whuh was con- ASIR^NTIA Bhc k ina.^lerwort a genus 
qntralbs Jinn Bisilowitz in 1554, and in- of the cl iss and onlcr pentandna, di^nia 
chides the north •'ud part of the west sides of Partial mvolncics kiiuiolitc, sprculim,, equal, 
*iie C i^pim Sei biorn the harbour belonging lon,,er than the umbellct, coloured, ftorets of 
to this town the Russians embark for Persia the ray abortive Inve species, chiefly natives 
1 he number of its inhabitants is about 70,000, of the Alps 

and their principal trade is in salt and fish AS FR ARIUS HiLRFS, in law, is where 

Lat 4b 22 N Lon 47 40 £ an ancestor, by conveyance, has settled hia 

AbTRA^DDLL ad (from a and straddle ) heir apparent and family m a house in hia life- 
W ith one s legs across any thing time 

AbTRiE A, in astronomy, one of the names ASTRA'Y, ad (from a and stray ) Out of 
of Virgo • the right way (il/i//o«) 

Astr^a, in mytholw, the goddess of To ASTRl'CT t a {asfrin^o^ liatin ) To 
Justice, the daughter of J upiler anil Themis, contract by applications 
and came down from heaven in ihe golden age , ASTRl'C 1 ION ^ s (cr/t ictw, I atm ) The 

but when the manners of men bee ime corrupt, act or power of contracting the parts of the 
she left the earth and returned to heaven body Iw applications {Bacon) 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, from the AbTRI'CTIVL a (from astnet) Styp« 
Greek the lone of the heel, is a little tick , of a binding quality 

round member, in form of a ring, or bracelet, ASTRPCIORY a {astnetonm^ Latin ) 
serving as an ornament at ihe tops and bottoms Astnr^ent , apt to bind 
of columns The astragal is often cut into AbTRFDL ad (from oand ^/nde)Witli 
beads and berries the le^ open {Boyle) 

Astra G A t, in gunneiy, a round mdulding ASTRI'FEROlJS & {oetrtfer^ Lat-) Bear- 
encompassing a cannon, about half a foot from mg, or having stars 

Its mouth To ASTRf'NGE v a Lat ) To 

ASTRAGALUS, {astragalus, a press by contraction , to make the parts draw 

cockal, or dtCj because U is shaped Uke the die together {Bacos^ 

used m^ncicnt games "5 In knatomy, a bone AbTRl'NGENCY s (from astnnge ) The 
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powet of eohtriibtijHtg the parts of the ho4y 
dnpos^ to the power of rehvattoH (Baeon) 

AhrEWOENT a (minngens, jLal) 
contfactmg 

A$TRI^irGE*flT P&JNdlFLt, ifi chemist?) , 
» liaiite gtv^n to the substoiice which exists 
<Shie% in nutgatls^ the bark of some trees, and 
m vertoUs plants , and the distinguishing pro- 
pejf'ty of which IS astrin^ncy, or thi power 
of contracting and hardening animal fibre, 
whether living or dead Its effects are strik- 
ingly observable m the process of tanning 
The property of forming a black prccipiiate 
with solutions of iron has been usually, 
though erroneously, gi\en *is one of the surtst 
tests of astringency, hut this belongs to the 
gallic acid, with which the astringent prin- 
ciple hapjicns, in this and many other casi'., 
to be united I he proper it^ts for this sub 
stance are, that it corrugates the toiigne when 
tasted, giving a sensation of haurdintss and 
roughness to the palate, and its conlraLting 
effects upon any kind of animal jellv The 
present name of this substance is Iannek, 
under wbich term its properties will be more 
fully detailed 

Astringent saffron of Mars, or 
Reo oxvd of trov, a reddish brown 


Course ^ whence, m the literal sense of the 
term> astrology should signify no more thin 
the doctrine or science of the stars This in- 
deed was Its original acceptation, and consti- 
tuted the ancient astrology , which consisted 
formerly of both the branches now called 
astronomy and astrology, under the name dt 
the lattir only , and for the sake of making 
judiciary predictions it was, that astronomical 
observations, properly so called, i^ere chiefly 
made bv the ancients And though the two 
branches are now perfectly separated, and that 
of astrologv almost univirsally rejected by men 
of real learning, this has but lately been the 
case, as their amion subsisted, m some degree, 
from Ptokmy till Kepler, who had a strong 
bias towirds the ancient astrology 
Astrology may be divided into two branches, 
natural and iiidiciary' lo the foimer belongs 
the i>redicting ol natural effects , such the 
changes of weather, hurricanes, floods, earth- 
quakes, &c Blit this art properly belongs to 
physiolosyr, ot natural philosopny and is only 
to be deduced, a jjostenon from phenomena 
and obsert itions Judicnry or judicial islro-^ 
lo^, which is what is commonly and properly 
called astrology is that which professes to 
foretel moral c\ents, or such as have a dc- 


jiowder, liot liable to be attracted by the load- 
j-tone, IS formed by e v|>osing hlings of steel, or 
sraksof iron, niidcr a mnme 
AsTRi^NGtNfs In mcdicme Sec Ad- 

STRINGFNTS 

A'SniOONOSU s The art of knowing 
the stars 

ASrRO'GR\PH\ V (from a-<»ov and yjtt- 
fur ) The SCI lue of describing the stars 
ASTKO'ITES See HFLMfNrwot FTHus 
A^bFIiOl 'tlib s (of and i*, /o 

fake ) Ihe name for a stircographic projection 
(ff the sphere, either upon the plane of the 
equator the ejte being suppo-iOd to be in the 
jmlc of iVic world , or tipon the plane of the 
mendnn when the eye is supposed m the 
point of the mten^ection of the eqmnouidd 
and hofiron 

A'^strolaBE is also the name of an m- 
strhtncot formerly ustd for taking the altitude 
of tbe-snu or stars at sea 

A'stkoiabb, among the 'incicnts, was 
nearly the same as our trmilhry sphere 
AoTilO^f^OGFK y {asf?o/fjg7/:s^, )Ot}e 
that, dup}K>9thg the mfliience ot the stars to 
Rf* cteoaV power, pTofes^es to foretel or 
diseovRT wuU hy t\iose inHuences {SmU\ 

AKrftOLO'OI AN i (from ast}ology)A% 

't^iarqUacr ifhdshrfts)* 


ASJ'HOLO'GICaL AsrJtojLo'GiGK & 


Iti an 

1^4 e n (tom mroh^ 

pfsiatsse astrology 

of for/isertin^ frt. 

ffrm* the a^pect$^ and 

of the he n enlv Xjkf 

Ir" of siaty and , its* 


pencknee on the free will and agency ot man , 
as if they weie produced or directed by the 
stars Itiis specits of imposture, it is com- 
monly said, wis invented in ChildcT and 
from thence tnnsmittcd to the Egyptian , 
Grteks, and Rom ms , though some insist that 
It was of Rgvp^iau ongin, and ascribe the in- 
vention to Gbahi Bui it is to the Arabs that 
we owe It 

ASmO'MITrR, the name gnen to si 
simple imchowcai contrmnci by incms of 
which the rising and i>e ting of tin sun stars, 
and pUmts, their |)05UKms m the heavens, &c 
may be apptoximalek ascertained A new 
tnslruu'ont of this kind has been lately devised 
by J)r Divid Brewster, for a description of 
which the reader to whom such a contrii ince 
may he interesting^ may consult the Philoso- 
phical Toiiriial, No 70, or the Retrosjiect 
of Philosophical, &c l>iscovehes, No 10 

ASTRO'NIUM In hot my, a genua of 
the class and order duficia ^x^iuandrn Calyx 
fl^e-leaved, fi«e petds Mile nectary fivp 
gtaiifis in the dm Fcm styles three, seed 
one, lactescent The only known specicsas a 
native tree of New Spam, secroiinw a gummy 
terehmtVune juioe , and ornamented with ^tosii 
red flowers 

ASIRCPNOMER ? (from «rew and v?- 
/x^ ) One that studies the celestial motron<i, and 
tin rules bv which they art gmemerf {Lathe's 
AHlRONO^XttCAI AsTRONO'MiCK a 
(tom astronomy ) Belonging to astronomy 
(.Brown) ** 

AstmoNOMicAL onsaavATioiss Of 

these there are records, or mention, in almost 
ali ages It is said that the Chinese have ob^ 
seryMtom for a course of some tjioimnd years 
But of these, gs we/1 as those of the Indians, 
we have iicvcr had any benefit But thi. 
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obs6n ations of most of the oilier ancients, as 
Babvloiuans, Greeks, &c amongst which 
those of Hipparchus make a principal figure, 
arc circfuUy preserved by Ptolemy, m hia 
Almagest Our two countrymen Jer Horrox 
lud WiJl Crabtree, are celebrated for their 
ob 3 cr\ ations from the j^ear 1635 to l645, who 
first observed the transit of Venus over the Sun 
in the year l63g — ^Thcy wcie follwed by 
iblanisteed, Cassini the iaUtcr and son, Halley, 
de la Hue, lloemer, and Kuchius — The ob- 
servations of the celebr ited Dr Bradley have 
not been published, tliough long e\|iected 
^ Wt have now published, fioiti tune to time, 
the accurate observations of the present British 
astronomer royal as also ihose of ihc 1‘rcnch 
and other obscia atones, with the observations 
of many ingenious pnvitc astronoimrs, which 
arc to be found in the 1 rausactions and Mt- 
inoubof the various Philoscphical Societies-— » 
iheiL ha\e been also observations of miny 
oihi r eminent astronomers , as Cahko, Huy- 
gens, and our conntrvmaii Hunot, whose 
\Qty interesiing observations have lately been 
brought to light by the earl of 1 gremoiit and 
lount Brulil, by whose means they iiny come 
to be jHibli^bcfl Other public Uions of celes- 
tial obscn ations ue those of Cassini, J^a 
CaiUt, Monnier, &.t 

1 he late \ eteran astronomer IM Terome t a- 
lande, in his Historv of AsUonomy toi the year 
1 801 , has the following remaiks on the subject 
of this uhek * 1 he obstn ations of Tycho, 
hlanistecd, Picard, la Caillc, and Maskelyiie 
have been the foundation on which the whole 
progress in the science ot astronomy has been 
iniiTt thcones the most prokiund, calcula- 
tions the mc^t learned, wiU not iirpass them, 
eitlier in importance or duration 1 he ohser\- 
atioiis alone will survive us, and observers, 
whom some would frequently attempt to de- 
ride, may Console themselves, they will be the 
Only astronomers to whom, long after their 
decease, btmns of praise and gratitude will lie 
offered by our successors, and by posterity 
ASTUONO'MJCAX.Ly nd ({rom as&o- 
nomnal ) In an dstronomical manner 
ASIKO'NOMY V (arforojuua )Amixe(hm- 
Ibrtnatieal st leiice, teaching the luiowkdge of th( 
celestial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, di 
stances, peiiods, eclipses and urdei The deter- 
mmatiou of the magnitudes, distances, &i of the 
henvenlj bodies, and the oihits which such of tlieoi 
as are moi eabfe dtucribe is callvd pure oi jifain 
^STAOMOMY, and the investigations of the causes 
of their motions, and the laws by which they are 
ngulated, is i ailed physical Astronomy 
Htitory of Astranoniif 

The origin of the science of Astronomy has been 
aseriberl to different prisons, nations and ages 
but on this tufad nothing can be accurateJy dettr. 
rnined Indeed^ it is probate tb it ai&nkmd ne%er 
ext 8 f,f*d wiihout some kiioaludgf^ astronomy 
amongst them For, besides ^le motives of mere 
curvosUy, wliicVi aw sufheifjnt ot themv^MfS to 
have exein^d tmn to a contcmplstion of the glo- 
i Idas and vaiviiig celestial canopy, it » obvious 
that some patts of the sciemre antavei* sui b essen 
tiaf purpiKes ta tnanktod, as tn mate the culU 
vatioo o^jt a matter of indi^ensaWc necessity 
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Aecotduigly we find traces of it, ih difibrent do* 
groes of iiuprtn ement, among aU Hattons ^ 

^osephos asertbea to Seth and his posterity it 
considerable knowledge of astroriomy he speaks 
ot two pillars the one of stone and the otlier of 
buck, called tlie pillars Of fieth, upon which they 
engraved the pnnclples of the science, and he 
says that the furmf r wa*( stilJ entire in hia time. 
Bat be this as it may, it ts evident tliat the great 
length of the antediluviau lives would afford such 
exi'ellent opportunities for observing the heavenly 
bCKlies, that we cannot bnt suppose that the science 
of astrooomy was considerably advanced before 
the flood Indeed Josephus says, tbnt longevity 
n as bestuaed upon them for the very purpose of 
cuJtii atmg the sciences of geoineti v and astronomy, 
observing that the latter could not be leayiied in 
less than 6co years, ‘ for that period, * he adds, 

“ IS the ti^rand year * An expression remarkable 
enouffh, and by which it may be supposed le 
meant the period m which the sun and inomi come 
a«f iin into the same Situation in which they were 
at the beginning of it, with regard to the nodes, 
apogee of the moon, Ac “ I his pei lod, says 
Cassini, “ ot which we find no intimation in anv 
monument of any other nation, is the finest pitiod 
that ever was invented, loi it brings out the solar 
veai more exactly than that of Hipparchus and 
j^olerny , and the lunar month nithiii about one 
second of what is dttei mined by modern astro-^ 
nomers ** If the Anti diluvians had such a period 
of 6oo years, thev must have known the motions 
of the sun and moon more exai tl) than their de- 
siendants serm to lu\e knoi^n them some ages 
aftei the fl )od 

Jost*f)hu a I 0 relates that ** Abraham read Icc- 
turis m istronomi and arithmetic to the Egyp- 
tians, which tin V undt^rstood nothing of till Abra- 
ham bi ought tbim from Chaldea to ^ gypt, and 
fioin thence they passed to the Greeks ' And 
Beiosus obseises, Uiat ** Abraham was a great 
and )ust man, and famous for his celestial i^ser- 
vatioiis 

M Baillv in bis eiaborate history of ancient and 
modern astronomy, endeavour;* to trace the origin 
of this science among the Chaldeans I gyptians, 
Persians, Imhans and Chinese, to a \eiy early pe- 
riod And thence he mavnlaius, that it was cul- 
tivated III £g\ pt and Chaldea a8cx> years before 
Christ, 111 Persia, jsop, id India, ^lor, and ni 
China 2pS2 ycarv before that vra He also ap- 
prehends that astronomy had been studied even 
long before this distant period, and that we are 
only to date its revival from thence 

III investigating the antiquity and progress of 
astionomy among the liMiians, M Badly examines 
and compares four difiereut sets of ai»tronomicaI 
tab/cs of the Indian philosophers, namely, that of 
the Siamese, explained by M Cass/ui in r 6 Sg* 
that brought from India by M le Gentil of tti» 
Aca^di^y of Sciences , and two Other manusciipt 
tlih\^,"Tonnd among t\ie papers of the late M de 
1 isVc all of which he found to accord toge^r, 
and all refei ring to the meridian of Ilenards, abovop 
mentioned ft appears that the finadameiitdl ^pbeb 
of the Indian astronomy is a eoiyanceimi^ tbe 
sun and moan, which took place at tbd Anhejdpg 
distance of 310a years before Christ ftiid M 
Bad^y tnfonns us that, by our moGik as- 

tronomical tsEles, such a limjmiction did really 
happeu at that time He farther observea that, at 
present, the Indians ca!<mIateeeIi|iM3^ by the mM 
Motions of the sun ami mooo eonimenemg ati 
petted fcoo yean distant The cycle of /p yeajw 
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j# wtad hf ih6 iiub|i«i«^ and (iicif 
agr^fl with ai4dci!inlt«<!<*\ei*i<fs »stotSm otiiiquuy^ 
of the eclTpti.e» «tt OKicetomUon of tlwirtohfl^ of the 
o^mOcMpof^ From 

the mto the knowledge of the lo- 

d^eot^tsheee |K>mtff^ by Pi»yftkit, w m eecond 
volithie of the l^inhorgh TronaactiOnavdndeeeera! 
' the AeiatiC Keseaidiee, it BtHty be infer- 

toil that the faUiilooe aeconnts of thewta^iqmtv of 
ttie world, beiievod by the vnlger amotig the Hii»- 
does« refer only to various periods assigned by 
ifieir astioiiomers for the commenoeihe&t of dif^ 
1 ^ 1 'eni calculatiofis, 

Tt« solar year of the Biwhtisihs of Tervalore is 
divided into IS unequal months, each being equal 
to the time the snii occupies m sno\it)g through 
a S'lgiO^ and m their calculations for a day, tlu y 
employ th<6 time the sun moves in the eclqitir 
Iheir Sidereal year eonsHts of 06S*^ 6‘‘ 1*2*** 3U» 
and thotropieal of 365^* 5^ fiO** 35“ They assign in- 
ecfuaUties to the motions of tlie planets, atibwenn^ 
leiy well to the annual parallax^ and the equation 
of the <enhe 

Most axithors, however* dx the origin of as- 
tronomy and astrology^ either iii Chaldea or in 
Ivgypty and accord inglv aintnia: the ancients wt 
hud tlm word Chaldean often U'»ed for astronomer, 
or astrologer Indeed both of these nations pie- 
lended to a very high antiquity, and claimed the 
honour of pTOdiKing the first lultivators of this 
Scicmt The. Clnldeans boasted ol thefi tfinplc 
01 tower of Bolus, aiul of ZorinoeUr, whom they 
placed 5000 years before the destiuctioii ot Tro^ , 
while the Egyptmri'i boa^tid of their colUges ot 
pmsts, where astixinoniy was taught, and of the 
Tnonument of Osjmandyas in which, it is said, 
ilwre was a golden ctn le of 365 cubits in < ircuniie 
reiK*e, and one tubit thick, divided into 365 equal 
parts according to the daj s of the year, Sco^ 

Diodorus Siculns informs us that the southern 
parts of Arabia are made up of sandy plains ot a 
prodigious exUnt, the travellers through whuh 
direct then course by the bears in the same 
manner as is done at sea ’ It appears, thei efoie, 
that the inhabitants were acquainted witlv tome of 
the constellatioiia farther observes that the 
Chaldeans made the annual motion of the sun 
oblique to the equator, and contrary to the daily 
motion The Chaldeans made 36 constellations , 
twelve m thq zodiac, and 524 out of it They also 
an observation on Saturn in the year S*28 
A C which IS preseiired by Ptolemy, and it ap- 
pears to be the only one which they made on the 
jjdaneta Mr E Barnard says ( Phil Trane. No* 
158) that the Egyptians discovered very early, 
that |he stars h^ an annual motto t of 5Q* 

45 m a year# And, acrordingf to Macrobiue, 
the Egyptians made the planets revolve ibont the 
sun lit the same onicr as we do but it does not 
ei^pmr at what tmtii the planets were dtscoveiwd 
Fimn Chaldea and Egypt the science of as 
iron^my passed into Phemcia, which this pecqde 
vppHed; to ^ pmpbsek of navigation, ^ steering 
thci# course by the nerth pdar star , and hence 
t ley bceame aaaiitoia dlF the sea, and of almost all 
tho commerce in theWMd# 

ibc Oreekfj^ t# pMlhMe, djenved their as* 
tropomicai krmwdgt wlwady thb Egyptians 
aiid by meaiiM pf leveral tbmt 

Who iwaiiod ibaa» t^lnsns, ^ the 
Neditou 

1^ most offdlie b^i^lllitKmS ward 
ebnut tbw t»m lEs Ad|oidaut^ eait«o 
^bllt it » more probsilild thitt they wemf 
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ol least most part of them, of a much older ditsv 
and derived from other nations, though clothed 
lie fables of their own invention or application 
Several of the constellations are mentioned by 
Hesiod and Homer, the two most ancient wnteiw 
among the Greeks, and wl o lived about 8^0 years 
be^re Christ Their knowledge in this science 
however was greatly improv^ by Thilcs the 
Milesiam and other Greeks, who trai'illed iiifb 
Egypt, and brought from thence the chirt princi- 
ples ot the science Tiiales was born about 640 
ycais bcloix. Chiist , and he, first ot ull among the 
Giecks, obsened the stais, the solstices, the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, iiid predicted the 
same 4nd the same was f other cultuated ami 
extended by his successors Anaxunauder, Anaxi- 
maiics, and Anaxagoras, hut most t specially by 
Pythagoras who was bom 577 years bi tore Christ, 
and having resided for seveial vears in Esrypt, &.c 
brought tiom then c the learning of these people, 
taught the same in Gricce and Italv, and founded 
tlie sect of the P\ that.oV tus He taiu^ht that toe 
sun was in the ccntieof the unneise, that the 
eoith was round, and people had antipodes , that 
the moon reflected the xays of the sun and wa^i 
inhabited like the earth , that comets wcie a kind 
of wandering stars, disappeaimg lu the furthci 
parts of their oibits , that the white colour ot tho 
milky way was owing to the united brightness ot 
a great multittide of small stars , and he supposed 
tha*^ the distances of the moon and planets fiom 
the earth were in certain harmonic proportion-^ 
to one another 

Philolaus, a JPj thagorcan, who flourished about 
4'>0 } ( ats befoic Chi ist,asscitcd the annual motion 
of the earth about the su i , and not long after, the 
diurnal motion of the (arth on her own ixis was 
taught by Hicetas, a Svracu«>ai} About the same 
time flourished at Athens, Metoii and Buctcnion 
where they observed tlie summer solstice 432 yeai a 
before Christ, and obserxed the risings and set- 
tings of the stars, and what seasons they answered 
to Meton also invented the cycle of 19 ycais, 
which still bears his name 

Eiatosthenes, who was bom at Cyfcne in the 
y< ar 27 1 before Christ, measui cd the circumference 
ot the earth bj means of a gnomon , and biding 
im itcHl to Alexandria, fiom Athens, by Ptolciiiv 
Euergetes, anti made keeper of the royal libiaiy 
tliere, he set op foi that pnnee those armiUaiy 
spheres, which Hipparchus and Ptoteiny the as*- 
trompmer afterward employed so successfully m 
cbbcnmg the heavens He also determined the 
distance between the tropics to be | of the whole 
meridian circle, wbidb makes the obliquity of the 
ecliptic m his tune to be ^3‘>5l \ The edebrated 
Aicbimules, too, cultivated astronomy as well us 
geometi y ami mechanics , he determined the dis- 
t luces of the planets from ope another, and ^con- 
structed a kind of planetarium or orrery, to re- 
pies€nt the pbertomena and motions of the hea\ on- 
ly bodies 

lo pass by seteral others of the ancients, nhq 
practised or cultivated astronomy, tnore or less^ 
we find tliat Mippavohos, who fioiirished about 
140 years before Qinst, was thi first who applied 
himself to the study of every part of astronomy^ 
and, as we are mfoipned by Ptolemv, made great 
improvements m it he discovered ttoi the orbits 
of the plafri Is are eccentric, that the moon moved 
•lower in the apogee than in her perigee, and that 
thei’O was a motion of anticipation the moon*s 
nodes be constructed tables of the motion^ of the 
son and moon, coltected aecounUof such eclipsCf, 
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8t<i as Imd Beenr matla bf llie JSgypthus and 
Cbafaleans^ and calculated att tbit were to happen 
for 60(T years to conie discovered that the 
fixed stars changed their peaces, having a Slow 
motion of their own trom west to east i he cor* 
rected the Calippic period, and pointed out some 
errors in the method of Eratosthenes for measuring 
the cituumference ot the earth he computed the 
sun^s distance more accurately than ana of his 
predecessors but his chief work is a carnlogue 
which he made of the fixed stars, to the number of 
1022, With their longitudes, latitudes, and ap* 
parent magnitudes, winch, with most of his other 
observations, ard preserved by Ptolemy in his 
^Almagest 

* Theii. was but little progress made in astronomy 
fiom the time of Hipparchus to that of Ptolemy, 
who was born at Pelusium m Fgypt in the fitst 
f entury of Christianity, and who made the greatest 
part of his observations at the celebrated school 
of Alexandria in that country Pioliting by those 
of Hipparchus, and other ancient astronomers, he 
formed a system of bis own, which, though er- 
roneous, was followed for many ages by all im 
turns He compiled a great work, called the 
Almagest, which contained the observations and 
collections of Hipparchus and others his piedcHii - 
sorb in astronomy, on which account it will ever 
be valuable to the professors of that science I his 
work w as pi\ serv ed fi om the $ rie\ ou<; conflagration 
ot the Alcxandiinc library by the Saracens, and 
translated out of Greek into Arabic m the year 
827, and from theme into Latin in 1230 

During the long period from the ytai 800 till 
the beginning of the 14th century, the we tern 
paits of Europe were imtmrsed in gross u,norinoe 
and baibarity, while the Arabians, profiting by 
the books they bad pieser\ed fruni the wreck of 
the Alexandrine library cultivated and impioved 
all the sciences, and particulai ly that of 'istrouomy, 
in which they had many able professois md aii 
Ihois Ihe caliph Al Mansur first intrcKlured a 
t iste for the s< icnces into his empiie His giand- 
un Al Mamuti, who ascended the throne in 814>, 
ivas a gieaji tncouragcr and improver of the 
icitnc ts, and especially of astronomy Having 
oiistrmted proper instruments, he made many 
bscrvalioiis , d( tei mined the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to be 23® J 5 , and under bis auspices a 
drgieeofthe circle of the earth was measured a 
second time m the plain of Singar, on the border 
of the Rod Sea About the same time Alferganus 
wrote elements of abtrouomy, and the science 
was fiom hence greatly cultivated by the A rabians, 
but principally by Albategnius, who flourished 
about the year 880, and who greatly rtfuimcd 
istronomy, by comparing his own observations 
witli those of Ptolemy hence he computed the 
^motion of the sun’s apogee from Ptohmv’s time 
to his own , settled the precession of the equinoxes 
at one degree m 70 yeais , and fixed the obliquity 
of the ecliptic at 23® 35 3 he tables which he 

composed, for the mendtan of Aracta were long 
esteemed by the Arabians After his time, though 
the Saracens had many eminent astronomers, 
several centuries elapsed without producing any 
very valvsable observations,, excepting those oif 
itome eclipses observed by Ebn 3 ^nis, astronomer 
to the caliph of Egypt, by means of which the 
quantity of the moon’s acceleration since ttiat 
tune may bealetennined 
Other emiUeat Arabic astronomers were, Arza-^ 
chel a Moor of Spam, whooliserved the obliquity 
<*i the ecli^c he also improyed Tngoaometry 


constructing taUck of sf ifes, instead of ehM!# 
of arches, dividing the dhanleter into equat 
parts And Allfhaen, his contempoimy, <' 
wrote upon the twiligtit, height of thd ckradg, 
the phenomenon of the ItonzonYal moon, and 
who first shewed the importohoe of the theoiy of 
refractions tn astronomy 

The settlement of the Moonrlif Introdocad 
the sciences into Europe , ftom which time they 
have continued to imp^ve, and to tie com^ 
manicated from one people to another, to the 
present time when astronomy and alt the screncea 
have ai rived at a very eminent degree of per* 
fcction The emperor Frederick 11, about 1230, 
first be^^an to encourage learning restoring sothd 
decayed univeibitics, and founding a new one la 
Vienna he also caused the works of AviStotlc^ 
and Pto1em> s Almagest, to be translated into 
Latin , and from the translation of this work we 
may date the revival of astronomy in Ifurope, 
1 wo yeirs n er this, John de Sacro that 

of Haiiiax, compiled, from Ptolemy, Albategnnis, 
Alfciganus, and other Arabic astronomers, his 
work De Sph%ra, which was held in the greatest 
estimation fur SOO yeai-s after, and uas honoured 
with commentaries by Clavius and other learned 
men In J210, Alphoiiso, king of Castile, not 
only cultivated astronomy himself, but greatly 
encouraged others , and by the asbistancc of se- 
veral learned men he corrected the tables of 
Ptolemy and composed those which were de- 
nominated from him the Aipbonsine 1 abk About 
the same time also Roger Bacon, an Ei^lish mCrik, 
wiole sGvttal tracts relative to astronomy, par- 
ticularly of the lunai aspects, the solar rays, and 
the places of the fixed stirs And, about the 
vear 1270, Vitello, a PoUnder, composed a ticutise 
on optic $ in which he shewed the use oi refractions 
11 ) *)Stionoiny 

Little other improvement was made m astrono- 
my till the time of Purbach, who was born iii 
142 '^ He composed new tables^of sines for every 
lo minutes, making the radius 6 o, with foui 
ciphers annexed He constructed spheres and 
globes, and wrote several astronomical tracts as, 
a commentary on Ptolemy’s Almagest , some trea- 
tises on arithmetic and dialling, with tables for 
various climates, new tables of the fixed stars 
reduced to the middle of that century , and he 
corrected the tables of the planets, making new 
equations to them where the Alphonsioe tables 
were erroneous. In his solar tables, he placed the 
sun’s apogee m the beginning of Cancer, but 
retained the obliquity of the ecliptic 43 ® 33 J', as 
determined by the latest observations He also 
observed some eclipses, made new tables for com- 
puting them, and had just finished a theory of the 
planets, when he died m 146 a, being only 30 
years of age 

After Purbach the subject of astronomy was 
much cultivated by John Muller, comitionly 
called Regumiontanus his labours were succeeded 
by those of Bernard Walther , and Walther was 
followed by John Werner, a clergyman, «tNu-« 
remberg, &.c —he shewed that the motion of 
fixed stars, since called the precession of the Ci 4 ut* 
noaes, was about 10 m 100 years 

But ISicolaus Copernicus was the next who 
made^ any considerable figure m astronoimy^ 
About the year 1507 he conceived doubts of the 
Ptolemaic system, and entertained nodoits about 
the true ope, which he gradually unproved by a 
series of astronomical o&ervatuma, and the coo- 
rempUtion of former ooihors# By these he fbxmed 
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wprk m the year 
eoal|uiPi,di^^ ^ a recfftva^tioii pf tjbe 
npiYin^i tn vhich all Ap jp^a- 

“ ) «pitti4*?r«4 a# rpwrmif WboUt the aun, 

Sea 0oaaRi«:icOs 

ip|. 4 ^h of Copartiicttt, tlia laetiica and 
of MtroRomy greatly improved by 

Nooiu#, Appum, Gemma Pri$iU8, $yr- 

the year t5i t, WiUiatn IV laodgrave of 
,He^ Cmsel» i^pphed himnelf to the study of as- 
|i^omy« and with the best m6trufni.nts which 
coUid cli^^ be procured m<ule a j^reat number of 
obsenratkmi^ published by Snelms in i6rS, and 
pi-eferred by Hevehus to those of I ycho Brahe 
Jtrom these Ohservanons he formed a catalogue of 
460 atahs, with their latitudes and longitudes, 
fld^ted to the beginning of the year x 
Tycihn ISrahe, a noble Dane, began his obser 
vltiofis about the same time with the landgrave 
of flesse, and observed the great conjunction of 
lupiter antb’^aturu but finding ti^e usual in 
attuments very inaccur-ue, he conbtiiRttd many 
mbers much larger and exacter hi 1^71 he 
discovered a new star in the chair of c assiopeta , 
which induced him, hke Hipparchus on a similar 
Occasion, to make a new catalogue of the stars , 
which he composed to the nunuier of 777, and 
adapted their placet to the year 1600 In the 
year 1576, by favour of the king of Denmark, he 
buiit fau new obmrsatory, called Uraniburg, on 
the small tsletid Hdenna, opposite to Copenhagen 
which he very amply furnished with many large 
xustinmeitts, some of them so divided as to show 
aiti^e xtxixiotes, and in others the arch might be 
tesS off to 10 seconds 1 ycho invented a system 
to account for the planets motions See 1 \- 
cnonft But he is more to be noted on account 
of his accurate observations, which tended much 
to the discoveiT of the real nature of the pla« 
oetary orbits 

While Tycho resided at Prague with the cm- 
, he prevail^ on Kepler to leave the urn- 

t ir Of Glata, and to come to hun , and Tycho 
to x6oi Kepler enjoyed all his life the 
if matfiemattdan to the emperor, who or- 
dMM him to dmsh the tables of Tycho Brahe, 
which he published m 1617, under the title of 
Kodolphitie He died about the year 1630, at 
Ibitinbon, Where he waa soliciting the arrears of 
pemtuii From his own Ob^rvations and 
tho^e of Tycho, Kfefder discovered several of the 
true lews of hature, by which ihe motions of the 
l^^odies are regulated He discos cred that 
all iheklmiets revolve about the sun, not lu cir- 
ctihu*, but m elhpckcal orbits,'^ having the sun m 
opd w the fpei of the ellipse, that their motions 
ate treble, but varying quicker or slower, 
thm ttre 'near to the sun or farther from bin 
tbatN^ eroas described by the variable hoe drawn 

B idd jalintm to the sun are equal m equal 
> knd alwaytf proportional to the times of 
bipg Ha Also discovered, by erplls, 

fSM Ae bivbm of the ihstancea of the planets 
8^ vrere in the same prtoportion as the 
4 m 9 m. of tlieir pciaodm«d times of rcvdlufiott 
^ oljmHrtUidboa also on oc^t^, he eondxuMtbat 
ere fNl%}eaerted^lmur the orbne of 
llie m paxhi a^fiearly reetdmear, 

Ac fiirliiili not efieo dmermmej^i bee 

fllfl^licovertes oi Kepler 

moch vm done by Wnght, 
Pr, te iPo Njsqdet we owe some 
lOafOiOs airfiiiiptoyeihwiti m sphwes. 


j^des the ever memomhle^ jijvention of /oga-» 
tojer, a derman, imbbshed lus Drano- 
nietna^ or tue figures of aB the constellations vt 
sible Id tltmope, wfth the scars marked on them, 
and acccxjffipaiiicd by names or the letters of the 
Oreek alpr«tfaet, a contrivance by which they 
may easily be referred to with distinctness and 
precibzon About the same time too, a.«tronomy 
was cultivated abroad by Mercator, Maurhiyrus, 
Magiuus, Homelius, Schulter, btevin, Galileo, 
and m England by Thoihas and Leonard 
Digges, lohn 0 ee, Robert Flood, Harriot, &c 
ihe beginning of the 17th century was par- 
tictdarl) distinguished by the ii\yention of teles- 
Copea, and the application of them to astronomical 
ob ervations Ihe more distinguished early ob 
servations with the telescope weie made by Ga- 
lileo Harriot, Huygens flook, Cassini, &c It is 
said that, from report only, Galdeo made f >r 
himself tclucopes, by which vcrc discoN red 
inequ iluies in the moon s surface Jupiter h s it< 1 - 
htes, and the ring of Saturn , also spots on the 
sun by whuh he mund out the revolution of that 
hmimary on its axis, and he discovered whit 
was merely supposed by Pythagorus, th-it the 
nebulae and milKy-way werC full of small stais 
Harriot also, hitherto known only as an algebrai>it, 
made much the same discoveries as Galneo, and 
as early, if not more so , as appears by his papers 
not y et prtntcd, in the posscb&ion of the carl of 
Egremont « 

Hevehus, from his own curious observations 
furnished a catalogue of fixed stars, much more 
complete than Tychos Huygens and Cassini 
discovered the satellites of Saturn and his nng 
And Gassendus, Horrox fiulhaldiis, Ward, Kic 
cit)*U8 Gascoign, &c each contributed very con 
siderably to the improvement ot astronomy 
I he immortal Newton first demonstrated, from 
physical considerations, the great law that rt- 
guiateS all the heavenly motions, sets oounds to 
the planets orbs, and determines their giiitcst 
excursions from the sun, and their nearest ap- 
proaches' to It It was he who first taught the 
world whence arose tliat constant and regular 
proportion observed by both primary and sc- 
eondary planets, m their circ ulation round their 
cemial bodies, and their distances compared 
ith their |>eriods He has also given us a new 
theory of ibe moon, which accurately answers all 
h^ ixieqttilliaes, and accounts for them from the 
laws of gravity and mechanism 

Mr Flamsteed was appointed the first astm- 
nomer royal at Green wicn in 1675 He observed 
for 44 years all tfie celestial phenomena, the sun, 
moon, planets, and fixed starr, of all which lu 
gave an improved theory aud tables, vi* a ca- 
talogue of $000 ^tars with their places, to the 
year 2689 , abo new solar tables, and a theory 
of the moon according to Hortox , likewise, m 
sir Jolias Moore's S^itefn of Mathematics, he ^ve 
a cuMous tract on tlie doctrine of the sphere, 
shewing hbw* geometneally, to construct eclipses 
of tho sun add moon, as well as oceuUations of 
the fixed staf* by the moon And it was upon 
his tables that were constructed both Halley's 
tables, and Newton’s theory of the moon — Cas 
«iiu aiso, the fimt French astronomer royal, very 
much distmginslied himself, making many obser 
lations on the suu, moon, planets and comet<i, 
and greatly improved the dements of their mo 
tions. He also erected the gnomon, and drew 
the oeletj^ated xtumdiaii line 10 ^he chnrch of Pe* 
trouts k't IMogAA# 
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In 1719, FJamsteed was spcceeded by Dr Hal- 
iey, wJio ohnged the world with the astronomy 
©1 comets, and with a catalogue of the stars in the 
«Jouthern hemisphere, and was a very great bene 
1 ictor to astronomy by his observations to which 
in ly be added that he printed a new Set of astro- 
nomic'}^ tabks, more accurate th in any before 
pidfTshed He recommended the method ot de- 
tennning the longitude by the moon s distances 
from the sun and certain fixed stars, a method 
which had before been noticed and which has 
aiucc been earned into execution 

4bout this time a dispute arose concerning the 
figure of the earth Ntwton had determined 
from a consideration of tht laws of gravity, and 
the diurnal motion of the earth th?t the figure 
ot It was an oblate splieroid, and dattenedfat the 
poUs but Cassim, from tht measurts of Ihcart, 
supposed It to be an oblortg pheroid or lengthen- 
ed at the poles To settle this dispute, it was re 
solved, under I ewis XV to measure two degrees 
of tht meridian , ont ne ir the equator, and the 
other as near the pole as possible 1 or this pur- 
pose., the Koyal Academy of Sciences sent to I ap- 
Jand, Maupertuis Clairault, Camug, and I e Mo 
nicr, who were accompanied by Outhitr, and 
Ctlsiis, proftstior of anatomy at Upsal On the 
southtrn expLdition wert sent Oodin, Condamine 
and Bouguer, to whom the Wing of Spam joined 
George Juan and Antonio dc Ulloa These set 
out in 1735, and returned at different times in 
174A, 1745 and 1746, but the former party, who 
set out only m 1736, returned the year following, 
having both fulfilled their commissions Picart s 
me isurc was revised by Cassmi and De la Caille 
which after his errors were corrected, was found 
to agree very well with the other two and the 
result of the whole served to confirm the deter- 
mination of the ligiire before laid down b) New- 
ton On the southern expedition, the attraction 
of the great mountains of Peru was found to 
have a sensible effect on the plumb line of one of 
their largest instruments, deflecting it seven or 
eight seconds from the true perpendicular bee 
JDPGKrF and Earth 

On the death of Halley, in 174a, he was sue 
cceded by Bradley, as astronomer royal at Green- 
wich 1 he accuracy of his observations enabled 
him to detect the smaller inequalities in the mo- 
tions of the planets and fixed stars The con- 
sequence of this iccuracy wa», the discovery of 
the aberr ition of light the nutation of the earth s 
axis, and a much greater degree of perfection in 
the lunar tables 

Bradley was succeeded in 1762, in his office of 
astronomer royal, by Bliss, Savihap professor of 
astronomy who being in a declining state of 
health, did not long enjoy it In I7^G he was 
Succeeded by Nevil MisKelyne, the present ex- 
cellent astronomer royal, who, in January 1761, 
was sent by the Roy^il Society, at a very early 
age to the island of bt Helena, to observe the 
tiansn of Venus ox er the sun, and the parallax of 
the star Sinus The first of these objects partly 
failed, by clouds preventing the sight ot the 
second mternal contact , and the second also, 
owing to Short having suspended the plumb line 
by a loop from the neck of the central pm How- 
ever our astronomer indemBiiied hiinbelf by many 
other valuable observations thus, he observed at 
St Helena, the tides , the horary parallaxes of the 
and the going of a clock, to find, by com- 
parison with Its previous going which had been 
observedwn England, the difference of gravity at 


the two places aho in going out and returning, 
he practised the method of finding the longitude 
by the lunar distances taken with 11 id lev « quad- 
rant making out rules for tht ust of stamtn, and 
teaching the method to the officers on boaid the 
ship, which was cxplaineo m the Philosdpliical 
Iransactions ffir the year 1762, and more fully 
afterwards jii the British Marmei s Guide pub 
lishcd 111 the year 1763 In beptembtr 1763, he 
sailed for the island of Barbauocs, to vettle the 
longitude of the place, to examine Harrison s 
watch, and to tiy Jrwins marine chair While 
at Barbadoes, he made many other observations, 
and amongst them, m my relating to the moon s 
horary parallaxes not yet published Returning 
to England in the 1 ittcr part ot the year 1764, he 
was appointed in 176^ to succeed Bliss , and im 
mediately recommended to the Board of Lon- 
gitude the lunar method of finding the longitude, 
and proposed to it tJic project of a nauticd al- 
mamc, to be cvlcuhied nnd piibhdicd to faci- 
litite that method this it agieed to, and the tirst 
volume was pubb bed tor 1767 and has continued 
ever since under his direction, to the gieat benefit 
of navigation 

In consequence of a proposal made by this 
astronomei to the kojal Society, the project was 
formed of meisuring accurately theelKu of some 
mountain on the plumb line, in deflcciirigit from 
the perpendicular, anel Schehallien in tceitlaad, 
having been found the most convenient m this 
island for the purpose, he went into Scotland to 
conduct the business , by xvhieh experiment he 
shewed, that the sum ot the deflections on the 
two opposite sides was iboiU n’ seconds of 1 de- 
gree , and proved, to the itisfoction of the whole 
woild the universal itiractK n of matter Iiom 
the data resulting from thest measures Dr Hut- 
ton has cemputed the mean density ot the whol6 
matter m the earth, to be about 4*5 times that of 
common water 

The discoveries of Hcrsihel, Piazzi, Harding, 
and Gibers, form a new aera in astronomy The 
former of these gentlemen, by his great skill in 
tht construction of large specula, has in ide tele- 
scopes which have opened new xnews of the 
heavens and unfolded scenes which excite no lcs4 
our wonder than our admiration On the i^ih 
of March 1781 he discovered a new primary 
planet called by him Georgium Sidu?, but named 
the planet Herschel, or Uranus, by foreign astro- 
nomers This planet there is reason to l^heve^ 
was seen by 1 lamsteed m 1690, by Wayer in 1756, 
and by Monier m 1769 but to Herschel was re- 
served the honour of discovering that it was a; 
primary planet belonging tfi the solar system Hef 
has also discovered six satellites belonging to thia 
lanet , and two more belonging to Saturn thua 
as he discovered nmt bodies in our system ' 

And M Piazzi, astronomer royal, at PalcrmO| 
discovered on January 1, 1801, the first day of 
the 19th centuiy, another planet movm|r m an 
intermediate orbit between Mars dnd Jujntcr It 
had been long conjectured by Madaurin, Baxter, 
Lambert, Bode, Zach, and others, that there was 
an intermediate primary planet between Mdire 
and Jupiter, and the discovery has coincided 
with some of these conjet tures in a very extraor- 
dinary manner This planet >9 now distinguished 
by the name Ceres 1 erdmandia Another new and 
small planet wasdiscoxered Gibers of T re- 

men, on the of Matehy ISffz it is called 
Pallas^ and is distant from fhiiatin about the same 
as Cetes; their pi bits, iade<^d, intersecting each 

A 
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ml^er Jvaof u likewise enotkef Very small planet 
discovered ky M Hardin^^ at kilienthal, op tke 
Ist of September, 1S04, it » a little fax^er di 
atant from the eun than Ceres and Pallas A 
fourth of these small planetary bodies was dis- 
covered by Dr Qlbers, early m 1 807 it is nqw 
known by the name of Vesta Indeed we think 
It kigkly probable, that as astronomical ipstro- 
montf are impioved, and astronomers become 
idore vigilant in their observations, new disced 
veries of this kind will be made, and our syst^ 
isnU be enlarged by the discovery of planets mak* 
Eng their excursions beyond the orbit of Georgium 
Sidus, and some, it is likely, even within the orbit 
of Mercury, for, if we consider the comparative 
magnitude of the orbits, it will appear probable, 
that a spectator at Siaturn would see none of the in- 
ferior planets except Jupiter, whose greatest elon- 
gation from the sun would be about 37° —Mars 
would only he seen sometimes when transiting 
the sun’s oisc thus, also a spectator a| Jupiter 
would scaiceiy ever see Venus, one at Mars 
would probably never sec Mercury but when 
transiting the sun s disc , and in like manner 
planets oclow Mercury have hitherto t luded the 
vigilance of all our observers But wc look for- 
ward to fresh discoveries with confidence lor 
the increasing i^cal and activity of astronomers in 
every part of Europe will surely be crowned 
with success and benefit 

Before we conclude this history, we must notice 
the principal labour^ of scientific men in rcgaid 
to physical astronomy Among these the most 
distinguished names after JNewton are, Mnclau- 
nn, Clairault, T Simpson, Walmesley, Euler, 
P Alembert, hn&i, Lagrange, Landen, and Ea 
place Simpson, in Kis tracts, directed his atten- 
tion to the theory of the moon He shewed that 
the effects of such forces as are proportional to 
the cosine of an arch s, are explicable, by means 
of the cosines of that arch and of its multiples, 
and thus determined a very important point i >r, 
since It hence appears, that no ternw enter into 
the eq^uation of the moon^s orbit, but what by a 
tegular increase and decrease, do after a certain 
time return to th^r former values , it is therefore 
evident that the mein motion, and the greatest 
imanaties of the several equations, undergo no 
imange trom grauty Friw, m his Cosmographia, 
applied a similar mode of reasoning to the va- 
riations of the obliquity of the ecliptic , which 
ho thus shewed to be confined within certain 
hmits luapHce was conducted farther lift the 
general movement ol a system of bodies, such as 
w actui^% exemplified m n ture, every thmg is 
u lAlQtion , not only every body, but the plane 
of every orbit 1 he mutual action of the planets 
Changes the positions of the planes in which they 
revolve, and they are perpetually made to de- 
part by a small quantity, on one side or other, 
e^ch from that plane m which it w ould go on 
continually, if their mutual action wete to eease 
The daleulus of Laplace, m the first book of his 
Meeaniqpe C4teste^ makes u appear, that the in* 
dn^ions of these 0rh% xn the planetary system 
are stable, or t^at j^anes of the orbits oscil- 
late a little» to and fro, on each ipde of a fixed and 
kptnoveable This piatte ts shewn to K 
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•“ifeif each body be mul- 
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emaxmiixmv 
problem of the three tiodies, 


engaged m succession the attention df many 
nent philosophers The problem is this having 
given the masses of three bodies projected from 
three points given m position, with velocities 
given m their quantity and direction, and sup- 
posing the bodies to gravitate to one another 
with forces that are as their misses directly and 
the squares of their distances inversely, 10 Aid 
the lines described by those bodies, and their po- 
sition, at any given inst mt or, the t robleni may 
be rendered still more universal, by supposing 
the number of bodies to exceed three 1 o rtv 
solve the problem generally, according to cither 
of these enunciations, evceeds the power* even 
of the most refined analysis but under the con- • 
duions with which nature presents it to us, much 
has been done by C lairault D Alembert Euler, 
and others Clananlt was the first who deduced 
from his solution of the ptoblcm, a complete set 
of lunar tables, of an accuracy fir superior to 
any thing that had yet appeared, and winch 
wnen com])ared with observation, give the 
moon’s plaie, m all situations very near the 
truth Their accuracy, however was exceeded 
by another set produced by Tobias Majer ol 
Gottingen and grounded on a comparison of 
Eulers solution with correct obsenations Ihe 
problem of finding the longitude ?t sti, winch 
was now understood to depend so much on the 
exactness vsQth which the moon’s pi ice could be 
computed, gave great additional vilue to these 
it»earchcs, and est iblishcd a "very close connection 
between the conclusions of theory and the art of 
navigation Mayer’s tables were rcwirded bv 
the Board of Longi ude in England , and \ uler s, 
at the sn j^cstioo of Turgot, by the Boaid of 1 on- 
gitude in 1 ranee 

1 hus, the lunar theory was brought to a very 
high degree of perfection, and the tables con- 
structed by means of it were found to give the 
moon s place true to 30 seconds btiH, howtv er, 
there was one inequality in the muons motion 
for winch the principles ot gravitation seemed to 
afibrd no account this was what is known by the 
name of the moon’s acceleration Various at- 
tempts were made to explain the phenomenon by 
Halley, and others it was, at length, sitisfac- 
tonJy elucidated by 1 apUce, who thus gave the 
finisning touch to the theory of the moon, nearly 
a century after it had been propounded in the 
first edition of the Prmcipia bee Accelera- 
tion OF THE Moon 

That branch of the theory of disturbing forces 
which relates to the acuon of the primary planet* 
on one another, was successfully cultivated be- 
tween 1740 acid 17B0 In the course of these 
researches, the change m the obliquity of the 
echptie before adverted to, came first to be per- 
fectly recognised, and ascribed to the action ot 
the planets, on the earth hiikr proved, inde- 
pendently of Trisi, that the change m this obh 
quity IS jTenodical > that it is not a constant dimi- 
nution, but a small and slow oscillation never cx 
ceeding two degrees altogether on both sides of a 
mean quantity, by which it alternately increases 
and diminishes in the course of periods which 
are not all of the same length, but by which, nxr 
the course of ages, a compensation ultimately 
takes place 

Li^angc, struck with the circumstance that 
the calculus had never gnren any inequalities but 
sucfi as were periodical, applied himself to the 
invesbgatioa of a general question, from which 
he found by a method peenhar to hittiself and 
mdepeadent of any approximation, that the lu 


vm 
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equilittes produced by the mutual action of the 
pi laets must ui eftcct be all periodical that the 
periodical chaiijjes are confined vnthin narrow 
limits, thit none of the planets ever has been or 
e\er c in be a conlct moving m a very eccentric 
orbit , but that the pi metary system oscillates as 
It wer^ioimd a medium state from which it never 
dc?^iates far that amid all the changes which 
arise from the mu<^ual actions of the planets, two 
things remain perpetually the samc^ v%^ the 
length of the greater axis of the ellipse which the 
planet describes, and its periodical time round 
the sun , or, which is the same thing, the mean 
distance of each planet from the sun and irs 
mean motion remain constant The plane of tlie 
orbit vanes, the species of the ellipse and its 
eccentricity change but never, by any means 
wh ifcver the greater axis of the ellipse, or the 
time of the entire revolution of the pi met The 
discovery of tins great principle, which we may 
consider as the bulwaik that secures the stibihty 
of our system j and excludes all iccess to confusion 
iiiid dtsoidef must render the name of f agrangc 
for ever memorable in science, and ever revered 
by those wJio delight in the contcmphtion of 
whatever is excellent and sublime After Newton s 
discovery of the elliptic orbits of the planets 
from grivjtation, Lagranges discoveiy of their 
periodic il incquahties is, without doubt, the 
noblest truth in physical astronomy, and in re- 
spect of the doctrine of final causes, it may 
truly be regarded as the greatest of ill 

Nearly allied to this truth is the following 
theoiem resulting from one of 1 iplices inves- 
tigations If them iss of each planet be multiplied 
into the square of the eccentricity of its orbit, and 
this product mto'^the squaie root of the axis of 
the s line orbit, the sum of all these cpi lutitics, 
when they are added togethei, will remain for 
ever the same This sum is a constint m igniCiide 
which the mutual action of the pi mets cannot 
change Hence, no one of the eccentricities can 
ev or increase to a great magnitude , for, as the 
mass of each planet is given, as w eil is its axis, 
the square of the eccentricity in each is mulli- 
phed into a given coefiicient, and the sum of all 
the products so formed is incapable of change 
Here, therefore, we have another general pro- 
perty indicating the stability of our sj stem with 
xn narrow limits Yet it does not follow that tins 
permanency is ncce^'Sary and unavoidable, under 
every po siole constitution of the planetary or 
bits for, if the planets did not all move the same 
way if their orbits were not all nearly circular, 
if theif eccentricities were not small, or, if the 
law of planetary deflection wer® different, thtf 
permanency of the preceding quantity could not 
uks place Such perm mcnc)< depends upon con- 
ditions which are not necessary in themselves, 
and li therefore an argument of design in the 
construction of the universe 

1 he subject of tl e udes is another, the true 
theory of which was sketched by Newton, but 
not completed tii* long after his time The state 
of neither mechamcai nor mathematical science 
"viras such in his time as would enable any one to 
deterimne the motions of a fluid, acted u^^on by 
three gravitations, and having bejndes a rotatory 
motion The dissertations of 1 ) Bernoulli, Eolesr, 
and Maclaunn, which shared the pnae with that 
of P Cavallen on the piinciplc of vortices, were 
admirable hut the hist man who Celt himself xn 
possession of aU the principles requiret! m this ar- 
duous iftvestigajtion was X^aplace, who, la the 


years i7^f5, i779,'7^and 1750 communicated to tho 
Academy of Sciences a senes of memoirs on elds 
<iuh)cct whith he ha^ united and extended fu tho 
fourth book of the Hecaniquc Ctlcste bee 1 
See also Edinburgh Uhviev No la 

1 he precession of the equmoXes is another iih 
teresting subject, to which the attention of Frisi^ 
Walmsley, 1 Simpson, D’AUinbcrt, banden Mil- 
ner, M Young, and Robcitson, have been suc- 
cessively directed Wt have not room to give 
an account of their labouis here but shall rather 
beg leive to rctiiin for a moment to the con- 
sideration of the provision made for the per- 
manency of the planetary system is it necessary, 
or is It contingent the effect of an unavoidable, 
or of an nrbitrary arrangement ? If the conditions 
be not necessary, but the -c-.ult of an arrangement 
that might hav e been different, we are then en- 
titled to conclude that it is the effect of wise and 
benevolent dcsi^^ii exercised in the construction qf 
the univeisc Now this f erman^pey ot the sys- 
tem wiihin very n..rrow limits of deviation from 
its pre cm state, dt pends, as we hivt been, pnn- 
cipilly f n the liw of plinetiiy deflection Had 
It been directly or invtistly as the distincc, the 
deviitions would have been such as to have 
quickly rendered it wholly unfit for its present 
purposes They would hwe been very great 
had the planet<iry orbits diflercd much from 
cm les , nay, had some of them moved in the op- 
posite direction The seJecuon of this liw, thi« 
form of the orbits, md a ditection the sime way,^ 
strikes the mmd of a Newton, and indeed any 
heart possessed of sensibility to moral or inteUec- 
tual excellence, as a mark of wisdom prompted by 
bcnevolenee Yet M Laplace, and others, as it 
iq^ctcd with a kind 01 rheophobii, aie eager to 
pmnt It out as a m'vrk of fat ilism They say, tliat 
It IS cssnntixl to ill qualities that are diffused from 
a centre to diraiinsh m the inverse duplicate ratio 
of the distance But this is very erroneous, 
stited thus generally it is a mere geometrical 
conception Wc indeed say, that the density of 
illuitunition decreases in this proportion, but 
who savb tint tins is a quality^ VS/hethcr it bo 
considered as the ®f luminous corpuscles^ 

or in uudulatjoti of an elastic fluid, it is nut a 
quality cm mating from a centre and even m 
this estimation it semis gratuitous, whetherwe 
shall consider the base of the luminous pyramid, 
or its whole contents, as the expression of the 
quantity Nay, if all qualities must dimimsh at: 
this rite, all action edisiantt must do the same, for 
when the distances bear any great proportion to 
the diameters of the particles, their action de- 
viates insensibly from tins law, and is perceived 
only by the accumulation of its effects after a long 
tune '' 

But wc are wandering from the direct pufposo 
of this article the great and deserved celebfity 
of Laplaee must plead our apology for this di- 
gression We highly admii e and warmly recom- 
mend lus Celestial Mechanics, but we sincerely 
regret that his profound xuvcstiganons should, 
through some strange piopcnsity, have led him to 
tile conclusion a^ve animadverted upon, instead 
of cherishing tHm disposition of the human heart 
which prompts us to see contrivance wherever we 
see a nice and refined adjustment of means to 
ends, aud from the admiral^le be^ty of the solar 
svstem, td exclaim, 

These are ihy glorious work% Parent of goodl 
Abfnghty, thme tius umverft4 flrlime, 

S 
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TBif9 wolid’roni fair$ how woA^’rous 

|h;en * 

tJtl$pea]iat>Ie» who above these heavens, 

To ii» invisible, or diiply seen 

Xn these thy lowest works, yet these de<]are 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine ** 

MIJLTON 

The modern writers upon the subject of astro 
Siomy are very numerdus besides those whose 
aattWs arc mentioned m the preceding history, the 
most noted and esteemed books are by the Hollow- 
fug authors Biot, Bonnycastle 1 a Caille, Emer- 
eon, Ferguson, D Gregory, O Gregory, Keill, 
Talande, Leadbetter, Long, Street, Vince, Wing, 
Whiston, and Woolsey Of these, the works of 
Biot, BonnycaHtle, Ferguson, and Woohey, arc en- 
tertaining popular introductions to the study of 
astronomy Ihc others are of a more ecientinc 
complexion Each has its peculiar merits but 
the large performances of De Lalande and Pro- 
fessor Vince, f re by far the most complete and 
extensive De Lalande’s System of Astronomy 
le invaluable it has probably tended more to the 
general promotion of the science, than all tlie 
other works which ever appeared upon the sub 
jecf And Professor Vince s bystcm is certainly 
the most extensive and useful bc^j of information 
on this science which has yet been published m 
Britain 

TRADUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 

The world, according to the vulgar opinion, is 
composed of two principal parts, the earth and 
the sky Ihe earth appears to be a vast surface 
nearly ffaf , which ei^teuds itself circularly on ati 
sides when a person changes place upon this sur- 
iace, he loses sight of certain countries, he dis- 
covers others yet he always believes himscll#at 
the centre of the extent presented to him Is to 
the sky xt appears to us hkt a canopy stretched 
over our heads, and concave abo\ e to it the sun, 
moon, and stars, appear attached 

The sky exhibiting no dilTercnce between its 
various parts, our eyes do not enable us to is^cr 
tain whether it be m motion or at rest But this 
IS not the case with reg »rd to either the sun, the 
xnoon, or the stars these luminaries tike succe^- 
•ively vanous places, and their motions arc visible 
xn all parts of the earth In the morning the sun 
as seen to above the di-^tant mountains, or to 
spring, is with a sort of cifort, from the extre- 
mities of the ocean 1 his phenomenon is named 
the rmn^^ of the sun TJic luminary thtn runs 
over the vault of the sky, and at evening se^s m 
y b** opposite part All the stars follow similar 
COUT8* they nse successn elv one after another, 
in a determinate order, — they pass over the sky, 
and thCix^et, each m us oidtr, and occupying its 
owiji rank and position Fut the sun surpasscb all 
the others with regard to splendour this luirmary 
idoiif directs the repose and the labour ot man , 
?t» piesence causes day, its absence mglu Iht 
aidf of the heavens where the stars rise is named 
the east , the opposite side where they set is called 
the west The points of the sea or of the earth 
to which the vjew is limited, constitute the ho- 
nrnn , being the place wherej(|m stars seem ac- 
fuatly to rise and Set ^ ^ 

Ihe stin and ihc;^ appear to m greater than 
the othei enly bodies fVom this we do not 
immeijlatHy appreciate their real tnkgmtude, but 
the apparent tteadth of disc, or, according 
«E> the received, expressions their apparent dia^ 
ulteieic,. To bax e a correct j^dea of this scnsatioo. 
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It nnist be recollected that objects become visiblh 
by means of tW luminous rays they transmit to 
us When we observe a celestial body, the rays 
proceeding from the opposite sides of its disc ii> 
tersect m our eye under a certain angle the aro 
whicli measures this angle determines the appa^- 
lent magnitude of the object, or, at leasU its aji- 
parent diameter ^ 

The permanent stars not offering suclj a regular 
disc as to enable the eye to appreciate their con- 
tour, they appear only as brilliant points m the 
sky J hey, however, retain constantly the same 
mutual arrangement and the same order, they 
nse and set constantly it the «ianie points of the 
horizon, without being liable to any pc ceptible 
van itiuns except after very CNtensive niLeivals 
of time Ten others only beoides the suii and 
thempon, make exceptions to this rule in truth 
they rise and set as the stars do, but on caictully 
rem irking their position, it will be perceived at 
the end of some days that they have changed 
their places they no longer accompany the same 
stare no Mger nse ind set at the same points of 
the horizon Henee they are called planets, that 
IS to say wandering stars, fiom the f reekwXa 
'tvgnderer the Others have received, by veay ot 
contrast, the name of fixed stars 

Besides the plane-ts and Axed stirs, there are 
seen iionitimc to time m thf» he iveiis other stars 
which at first ippear very smill, slightly lumi- 
nous and move among the stars very slowly 
after a Irttlt time their brxlJiainy is increased and 
their velocitj- lugnicnted more and more igiin 
after a certain time they gr idu illy dimmish m z 
similar manner, and at length are tutall) lost from 
the sight These stars are ordinarily followed by 
a sort ot tail, which accompinies them during a 
part ot their appearance sometimes tney are sur- 
lounded as if ty hair, (coma), whence they have 
obtained the name of cornels, that is o say, hairy 
stars 

Ihe planets and comets are not merely dis- 
tinguished from the other stars by their motion^, 
but they differ also with lespcet to their tint nid 
their light, which is ni general stronger, more 
bnJbaiit, and less subject to that kind of tremulous 
impression which is named twinkling or scintil- 
lation The lumiiiousness of the planets vazies in 
a way that is iCry marked, and according to re- 
gular periods In fact, some new stars which 
have appeared at different times among tlie fixed 
ones, h^ve ahone with a lustre more vivid than 
that of the planets at the commencement of their 
appearance, but this great brilliancy lias been 
soon followed by a considerable diminution ut 
lustre, and sometimes by a total disappearance 

With regard to the fixed stars, they must ue- 
cessardy shine by their own light , for if we grant 
that they consist of gravitating matter, it must be 
allow ed that tiQ star could be near enough to an- 
other to be seen by reflected light without a very 
siiisible change of the places of both in con- 
sequence of tpeir mutual gravitation , nor would 
It be possible, on account ot the immense distance 
from us, to distinguish two such bodies from each 
other 

The light of the stars appears to the naked eye 
to be generally white, being too faint to excite 
the ideA pf a particular colour but when it i» 
concentrated by Dr Her&chcl s large speculums, 
it becomes m various stais of various hues, and 
indeed to the naked eye tome of the stars appear 
a little redder, and others a little bluer As to 
the icmuUa^Gii or twiuklmg of the |^arsj its 
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^aase is not fully ascertained, but it is referred This division of tbe stars into different const^# 
With some probability, as Pr T Young remarks lations, or astensms, serves to distinguish thei^ 
(JLcctures, vol i pa 490), to changes wmch are from one mother, so that any particular star may 
perpetually taking place in the atmosphere, and be readily found in the heavens by means of a 
which atfect its refractive density It 1$ said, celeatid gJohe, on wluch ^he constellations am 
tJiat in some climates, where the air is remark- so delineated, as to put the most remarkable stars 
ibl^^sei^ne, the stars have scarcely any appear into such parts of the Ogures as are most easily 
-ince ot twinkling ^ distinguished The number of the ancient con-» 

Above two thousand stars are visible to the stellations is 4S, and upon our present globes 
lakcd eye , anh when a telescope is employed, about 7O On the best globes are inserted Bayers 
their number appears to increase without any letters , the first m the Greek alphabet being put 
other limit than the imperfection of the lustru- to the biggest star in each constellatian, the second 
ment Dr Herschel has observed iii the miUy to the next, and so on, by which means every 
^ v/ay above ten thousand stars in the space of a star is as easily found as if a name were given to 
' 3]uare degree Lucretius and Dr Halley have it Thus, if the star y m the constellation of the 
argued, that their number must he absolutely in- ram be mentioned, every astronomer knows da 
finite, in order that all of them may remain at well wha star is meint as il it weie pointed out: 
rest by the opposition of attractions acting in to him m the heavens. 

every possible direction, but we are by no means Ihere is also a division of the heavens into 

certain that they do remain in perfect e<jui- three pirts 1 The zodiac (/u,J from 
hbrium zodton^ an animal bt cause most of the constel- 

The stars, on account of their apparently va latious in it winch ire 12 m number, have the 
nous mignitudes, have been distributed into namca ot aniniils as Aries the ram, Tauius the 
sevci al classes or orders I hose which appear bull ( euniii the twins. Cam er the crab, Libra 
largest are called stars of the first magnitude, the balance Scorpio the scoipion, Sagittarius 
the next to them in lustre, stars of the second the archer, Capneornus the goat, Aquarius the 
magnitude, and so on to the sixth, which aie water-bearer, and Pisces the fishes llie zodiac 
the smallest that are visible to the bare eye goes quite lound the heavens it is al>out ib de- 
This distribution having been made long before grees broad, so that it takes in the orbits of all the 
the invention of telescopes, the stars which cannot old planets, and likewise the orbit of the moon 
be seen without the assistance of these instruments Along the middle of this zone or belt is the echp- 
are distinguished by the name of teleiicopic tic, or circle winch the earth describes annually 
stars as seen from Uic sim agd which the sun appears 

The ancients divided the starry sphere into to de‘.cribL as seen from the earth Z All that 
particular constellations, or systems of stars, ac- region of the heavens which is on the north side 
cording as they lay near one another so as to of the zodiac contaiuiiig 2i constellations And^ 
occupy those spaces which the figiiies of dificrent 3 i^iat on the south side, containing 1 •> 
sorts of aoiUi'ils or things would take up if they 1 he names of the constellations, and the num- 
were there delineated And those stars which her of stars observed in each of them by difTcrcnt 
could not be brought into any particular constcl- astronomers, are as follow 
lation were called unformed stars 


The Anetefft ConAellaUons 



PloLmy 

T^cha Jlevehus 

FUansUed 

Ursa minor 


The Little Bear 

• 


8 

7 

12 

2i 

Ur<'a niajur 

. 

The ( reat Bcu 

- 

. 

15 

29 

73 

87 

Di aro 

. 

] he Di igon 

• 

- 

51 

J2 

40 

80 

Cepheiis 

- 

C< pheus 

- 

- 

n 

4 

51 

35 

Bootes, Arctofhilax 

. 

Bootes 

. 

- 

2'5 

13 


54 

Coiona Borealis - 


The Noithern Crow 

n 

- 

8 

S 

8 

21 

Hercules, ErtFonastn 

- 

Hercules kneehng 


- 

29 

28 

45 

113 

Lyia 

- 

1 hi Harp 

. 

- 

10 

11 

17 

2i 

Cjrguus, Gallma - 


The Swan 

• 

- 

19 

18 

47 

81 

Cassiopeia 


T he Lady m her Cbaii 

- 

13 

96 

' 37 

55 

Perseus 


Pei sens 

. 


29 

k9 

46 

59 

Aviitfid 

. 

^he Waggoner 


• 

14 

9 

40 

66 

&e r rientai i us, Qphtuchus 

Sci pentarius 

- 

- 

29 

13 

40 

74 

Serpens 

- 

The Serpent 

- 

- 

18 

13 

22 

€4 

9agitfa 

- 

1 he Arrow 

- 

- 

5 

5 

5 

IS 

Aqmla, Vultur - 

- 

The Eagle ? 



15 

Vi 

23? 

71 

Anti nous - 

- 

Anti nous J 




i ^ 

19 J 


Delphmus - 


The Dolphin - 

- 

- 

10 

10 

i 4* 

18 

Ecjuidus, Equt sectio 


The Horse s Head 

- 

- 

4 

4 

ft 

10 

Pt gtl'-us, Equui - 


nie Hying Morse 

- 

- 

20 

19 

38 

89 

Aiidiomeda 


Andromeda 


- 

23 

23 

47 

66 

JinnauUim 


The Triangle 

- 

- 

4 

4 

12 

1« 

Alien - - - 


i he Ram 

- 

• 

IS 

21 

27 

6$ 

J lurus 


The Bull 

- 

- 

44 

43 

51 

141 

Gemini 


The Twins 

• 



25 

38 

85 

C ancer 


T he Crab 

• 

- 

23 

15 

29 

83 

} eo - 


Tiip Lion ? 



33 

C30 

49 

97 

i oma Beienices 


Berenice’s Hair J 

* 



t J4 

21 

43 

Virgo 


The Virgin 

• 

- 

32 

33 

50 

110 

Librs^ CheU 

- 

The Scale* 

- 

- 

17 

10 

20 

51 
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^ 7%i Anafiit CmsidtaUons 

Fiolmy 

T^ha Fftvdm 

WiamtUed 

(^cOrpio 


The Scoipion - • • 

24 


10 


20 

44 

Bagiftaiius « ^ 


The Archer - . - 

31 


14 


21 

6J 

Capneorans - 


T he Goat ... 

S3 


23 


29 

51 

Aiiaanus 


The Vatcr-bearer - 

45 


41 


47 

108 

Pisces 


Ihcriblits - • . 

38 


5f> 


39 

113 

Cetus 


The Whale - • • 

n 


21 


45 

t7 

Orion 


* Orion - - - , 

38 


42 


62 

73 

Erldanus, 


£1 idanus, the Rn er • 

3t 


10 


27 

84 

Xepus - - 


The Hare - - - 

32 


13 


16 

19 

Cania major 


The Great Dog 

29 


13 


21 

31 

Clinis mino]|r 


The Little Dog 

2 


2 


13 

U 

Algo Nav|s 


Tlu Ship 

45 


3 


4 

6i 

Hydra * 


The Hjdra - 

27 


19 


31 

60 

Crater 


The Cup 

7 


3 


10 

31 

Corvus - 


1 he Ctcfw . - - 

7 


4 


0 

9 

Ci ntaunis - 


rheC(ntaur - - 

57 


0 


0 

35 

Lupus 


1 he Wolf 

39 


0 


0 

24 

Ara - 


Tlu Altai - - - 

7 


0 


0 

9 

Corona Australis 


The Soiitbem Ciown 

33 


0 


0 

12 

Piscie Australis - 


Tlic South! in Tibh - 

13 


0 


0 

24 



FAtt Pdtiv Southern CousfeUaitons 






Coin mb'! I^oachi 


Noah s Dove 




. 


10 

Hobur Carolinum 


The Roi al Oak 






12 

Crus 


J he Ciane * 






13 

Phmmv 


1 he Phenix • 






13 

Indus 


Tilt Indi'iu - 






12 

Pavo 


The PuK o< k - 






14 

Apos, indtea 


Th< Pird of Paradise 






11 

Apis Musca 


The Bee or FJj 






4 

Chamselton 


The Camelron - 






10 

Triantulum Australis - 

The South fi langb' 



•a 



5 

PiscJS lolans, Pauer - 

Tile Fh iiifc Fish - 

«» 





8 

porado, Xtphias 

• 

The Suoid Fish - 






6 

1 out 'll! • 

• 

1 he Amtritan Goose 






9 

Hydras • 

- 

The Water Snake 






10 

Hcedmi'% Constellations made out of the unfoimed 

Stars 





Me^ehus Flamsteed 


Lynv • - . 

The Lynx 

* 

- 


19 

44 

Iao minor • 

Tlic Little Lion 

. 

- 



53 

Astenon & Ghara « 

Ihi Guyhound 




23 

25 

Ceiherus « - • 

Ciiberus ♦ 


- - 


4 


Vulpecula & Anscr - 

The Fox and Ooose 

• 

- 


27 

35 

Scutum Sobieski 

Sohicbki s Shield 

• 

. 


7 


Lacerla - 

The 1 izard 

- 

. 


10 

16 

Canitlopardalus - 

The Camelopard 

- 

- 


33 

58 

Monoceros 

Tilt Unicorn 

- 

- 


19 

31 

Sextans * , - 

Tht Sextant - 

- 

- 


11 

41 


Besides the natnes of the constellations^ the an- 
cient Greckit gave particular names to some single 
atarSf pr small collections of stars thus, the clustei 
of small stars in the neck of the bull was called 
pleiadmt five stars m the bull’s face, th hyades , 
a biaght star in the breast of I eo, tne lion s 
|i^art» and a large star between the knees of 
Bootes, Arctums 

Uho constellations may be represented on two 
planispheres projected on a) great circle p* on 
the < oni^x surface of a solid sphere, as on 'the 
ccicfttiail globe, or most perfectly on the concave 
surface of a hollow sphere If the celesti il globe 
IN made use of, after rectifying it to the time of 
fhe mg^t, the stars may be found, by conceiving 
fi Imc df awn from the centre of the globe through 
any star m the heavens, and its representation 
ppon the globe,^ ^ 

The Stars are^lc^general^ dispersed without any 
order, but we may observe »n many parts 
he«ivens that a immber of them ^re so 
together than to the rest, a^ to form 
n^^ItjafSier or sn^ula Ihe^anuchtls had noticed 
1 most conspicuous nebulie but 

t Hm joiruted *.he attention of modern 


astronomers to the large one situated in the con- 
stellation Orion Herschel has now mven us 
catalogues of *500 nebulae many of which can 
be resolved into separate stars by very high 
magnifying powers , but others appear to con- 
sist of a luminous matter, spread unifcrmly m 
the neig^ibourhood of the several stars to which 
they seem to belong 

It h^ been conjectured that all stars art dis- 
posed m nebulae, and that those which appear to 
us to be more widely separated are individual 
stars of that particular nebula m which we aie 
placed, and of which the marginal parts may be 
observed m the form of a lucid ssone, which 
called ihe milky way, being too distant to allow 
Its single constituent stars to be perceived by the 
naked eye This opimop, JOr T Young informs 
US, dm suggestea by professor Kant the 
author of the system of metaphysics called the 
Critical Bhdosophy The idea was adopted by 
Lambert, who considers the largest stars as con- 
stituting a distinct nebula, placed among a mul- 
titude of othem which together produce the ap- 
pcarande of a continued aone, and Dr. Herschel 
has wvestigated very particularly the figure of 4 
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Mng^le wliicli tirouI4 be capable of bemg* 

projected m^o the form of the milky vmy We 
niu^t not, liowever, suppose that each of tierschers 
£500 nebulae can be at all comparable m m'lgnifude 
to this supposed nebula, since many ot them are 
almost as much resolved by the telescope into 
single stars as the milky way itself, which would 
be utterly impossible if the stars which they 
contain were equally numerous with those of the 
nebula to which the milky way belongs Sup- 
posing all the stars of this nebula to be a9 remote 
trom each other as the nearest of them arc from 
the sun, it nray be calculated that the most 
distant are about ^oo times as far from us as the 
neuest, md that light, winch is probably ij or 
20 years m travelling to us from Sinus, would be 
nearb 20000 in passing through the whole dia- 
meter of the milky way A nebuK of the same 
size IS this, appeinng like a cliiruscd lit*ht of a 
ocgiee in dnmeter must he at such a distance 
4iat Its light would require a miliion years to 
reach us ' 

Properly speakmg, the stars are not absolutely 
iixecl vflith respect to each other , for several of 
them have particular motions which have been 
ehsco\ ered by a comparison of accurate observa- 
t ons, made at very distant times Arcturus, for 
instance, has a progressive motion^ amounting *0 
more tlian % seconds annually Dr Maskelyne 
toLiid that, out of 36 stars whose places he ascer 
Hired with great precision, 35 had 1 proper mo- 
tion Mr Michcll and Dr Hcrschcl hivt con- 
jcctiued tliai. some of the stirs levoKc about 
others which irc apparently situated vtry near 
them and perhaps even all the stars may in rci 
lity chan^^e their places more or less, although 
their rehtn e situations, and the directions of their 
paths, m ly often render their motions imperccji- 
tible to us 

T espectmg dl these arrangements of -stars into 
different systems, Dr Hcrscnel has lately entered 
into a ver) extensive field of obser ition and 
sp'“culation and has dnidcd fhem into a number 
of classes, to each of wnich he has assigned a dis- 
tinct cIuncRr Some, he uppoecs, like our sun, 
to be insulated stars, bcjiond the leach of any 
sf^n iblt action of the giavjtation of others, and 
iroimd thc'^e alone he concei\e6 that pi inets u d 
lomds revolve l)oubIe stals in cntral, he 
ini mncb to be much 1 carer 10 each o her, so is 
to bt m 'ftJ lalJy iTi tied by tJ t r mutual gra\ 1 1- 
tJOn, and only to preserve tlmi dist neeby means 
of the ceiurifugal force dtrncd from a revolu- 
tion about then common centre of gravity, an 
opinion whuh he thinks, is strongly supported 
by hi own oh orvatio is ol sonic\l mges 111 the 
poaitious ol double stars Others again he sup 
pos#s to be united in triple, quidruple, ind Ftill 
more compound stems A fourth class consists 
ot uebulip like the milky way, tlie clusters of 
f>t ir being lorndtd, aid appearing brightest m 
the rjiiddle G''ouf ». of stars Dr Herschcl dis- 
tiiigi tshes fiom these b) a w mt of apparent con- 
<lcn 101 ibout a centre of attraction , and clus- 
t<iis )y a still greater centi d cpmpiession A 
th el iss includes such nebulae as have not 
> c b olved into st'’rs, some of which Dr 

He elul pohcjr to be sd remofe that the light 
cm ed I them must actually have bten tw?o 
mi! noils i)i yoirs ill travelling to our system 
The nebi Ja ef mother description resemble stars 
surrounded by a bur, or faint disc of hght a 
difl istd mdky nebulosity, apparently produced 
by cause oiHittct from the immediate hght 


of any stars, is the next m order : and Dr Heff- 
ohel has distinguished other moie contracted 
nebulous appearances, m different states of con- 
densation, into the classes of nebulous stars, and 
planetary nebulse, with and without bright cen- 
tral points 

Farther, it is fully ascernmed that some of the 
stars have periodical changes of brightness which 
are supposed to arise either from the temporary 
mtcrposiiion of opaque bodies revolving about 
them, or, still more probably from a rotatory 
motion of their own which brings at certain pe- 
riodical times a less luminous part ot the surface 
into our view Thus, the star Algol, which is 
usually of the «ccond magnitude becomes at in- 
tervals of two da vs ind twenty one hours each, 
of the fourth ni ig^ititiide only, and occupies 
eicn hours in the tridnal diminution and reco- 
very of Its light Other irregular variations may 
possibly be octisioned by the appearance and 
disappeartnue of spots occui ring like the spots 
of the sun, Without any determinate order, or 
assignable ciuse, and miny stars have, in the 
course of ages wholly disappeared, and some- 
ti tics have been igam recovered others have 
made thur appearance for a short tunc, where 
110 star h id be to re been seen Such a temporary 
star was ob cr'ied by Hipjiarchus 120 veais bc- 
foie the clinstnii era, and the cHCumstance 
suggested to him ilif propriety of making an 
accunte catalotyue ill the stars, with their 
respective situitiois , wJiich is still c at mt, having 
been preserved by Ptoleiu} , who added 4 stais to 
the 1022 that it cor tuned In I 'J'W, Cornelius 
Gemma discoreied a nciv sHr m Oissjopeia, 
which w is so bright as to he seen 111 the day- 
time, and giadually di ippi ared in sixteen months 
Kcplci, in observed a new star m Serpen- 

tarius, more biilliant than any odifer star or 
planet, md dunging perpetually into all the 
colours ot the r unbow, cacet t when it was neir 
the iion/on it Lontiiiucd visible for alxiut a ^ear 
Many other new stars h ive d o been observed at 
different times I Young s Lectures, vol 1 
pa 4^5 

On the Syjitm 

The nvost co spimousof aJi the celestial bodies 
whidiwt hivt I ten examining is the Sun^ thzt 
magndictnt iumiiiiry wh cb occupies the centre 
of the sy‘'ttm that comprehends our earth, to- 
gether VV4 h a vanety of otlier primary and se- 
cond ir) planets, Mid a still greater number of 
comets 

I he sun is a body nearly «phc^c^^, wfiose 
diameter is ibout Sb 3,<2JO kitglihh miles situated 
at the centre of the system of the planets it exerts 
upon all of them i remai kable influence it heat® 
them, It enlightens them, and enchains them la 
their clhj tic tl orbits m virtue of a force varying 
inversely a the squares of the distances, and 
directly is the ma^sc 

The sun agrees with tlie fixed stars in the pro- 
perty ot emitting ligliL cominualiy, ai^ in re- 
taining constintly u ic’ itive situation with very 
little wination it is probable also that these 
bodies have many other proptriips in common 
The sun is, therefore, considered as a fixed star 
comparatively ne ir Us , and the stars as suns at 
immense dist uiccs from us and we mfef from 
Uie same an ilogy that the stars possCssei of 
giavitatlon, and of tlxfi other generJd properties of 
matter , they are supposed to emu heat as well a* 
hghli and it has with rfstsoa been conjectured 
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that they to cher^sb the lohabuots of a 
inuhltude of planetary bodies nvolvmg about 
them 

The «ufl^ hk^ zpauy other ttars, has probably 
a progressive motion, which, from a comparison 
of the apparent motions of a great number of the 
$tars> IS supposed to be directed toward!* iht con- 
Btellatton Hercules It is beyond all cjuestioii that 
many oi the stars have motions peculiar to thefn- 
aelvcs, and it is not cettam tliat -uiy of them are 
Without such motions it is, therefore, m itself 
highly probable that the sun may have such 
a motiuii And Dr fUrscliel has confirmed 
this conjecture by arguments almost demoiistri 
(tive 

B«^sidc$ this progressive motion the sun is sub- 
ject! d to some ®malJ change of place, dependent 
on the situaiipnsof the plain tiry bodies, vihich 
was long inferred fiom thcoiy only but whieh 
has bpep 4ctu dlv demoi. tj ated by modern ob 
servatioijs Supposing all the plant be in 
ponjunctioq, or nc irly in the same directum from 
the sun, the common centre of menu ot th( 
system is at the dist mce of about a diamrtcr of 
the sun from his centre md since the leutic of 
inertia of the wliole s} stem must be undisturbed 
by any reciproc U actions of the bod ts composing 
it, the sun must describe an irregular orbit rc und 
this ceotfe* hw greater distiucp from it being 
equal to hjs own diameter We may form an 
idea- pf tha magnitude of this orbit by a compa- 
rison wath the orbit of the moon a body i evolv- 
ing about the sun, in contact with his suffice, 
must be nearly twice as remote from his centre a& 
the moon is frpm the earth , and the sun’s revo- 
lution about the common centre of gravity of the 
system must therefore be, where it is most remote, 
at fout Umfs the distance of the moon from tlie 
parth 

The sun revolves pn his axis in twenty-five days 
ten h^urs with respect to the fixed stars , this 
axis IS directed towards a point about half way 
betvi^en the pole star and f yra, tfie plane of the 
rotation^being inclmed a little more than seven 
degrees to that m which the earth revQl\t8 
*Xhe dir^tiop of this motion is from west to east, 
terms which we can only define from our pre 
supposed Itnowledge of the stars, by sayipg that 
the motion is such, that a point of the suns sur- 
face at first opposite Aries, moves towirds Tau- 
rus All the rotations of the different bodies 
which compose the sohr system, as f »>they 
have btien ascertained, are iii the baiiu direc- 
tion 

The time and direction of the sun s ro*^ation is 
ascertained by the change m the situatio i of the 
spots, which are usually visible on his disc » and 
which some astronomers suppose to be elevations, 
but others, apparently with better reason, to be 
or deficiencies in the luminou> mat- 
ter covi^ring the sun*8 surface These spots are 
irtquCntJy observed to appear and disappear, 
imj they ai*e ui th^ moan time liable to great 
\ai lations , but tbqy are generally found about the 
ftime prnot* of the sim^ surface Xailande ima 
mt^ed that they w^re parts of the solid body of 
the sun, wlpch bK agitations of the lumin- 
ous ocean, with w^h ht conceived the sun to 
be suwmmded, mr Wt neiHy or unt««ly bare 
and Dr, Hmcnel are disposed to 
ocean ^ consisting rather <» a fi^me 
thrt W Substance* aud Dr Herschpi at- 

to the emission ^ an aenform 
^ combustion, which dispUcua the 
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general luminous atmosphere, and which is aftetw 
wards to serve as fuel for supporting the process | 
hence he supposes the appearance of copious 
spot* to be indicative of tht approach of warni 
seasons on the surface of the earth, and he hds 
attempted to iq®*" thiv opinion by historical 
evidence The exterior Jimunous atmosphere 
has an appearance somewhat mottled sotbe 
parts of It* appearing brighter than others h ivc 
eiicrally been cdled JatuU but Dr Herschel 
istmguishes them by the name of ndges and 
nodules The spou arc usually surrounded by 
margins less dark than themselv^'s whicli Dr 
Htrschel calls shallows ind w Inch he considers 
as parts of an inferior stritum consisting ot 
opaque i louds, cap dile of protecting the imme- 
diate surface of the sun from the excessive heat 
produced by combustion in the superior stratum, 
and perhaps of leiidcring it habitable to animated 
beings Young, vol i pa 50j 

The planetary svstem computes at lea t thirty 
bodies* without in Judmg comets Among these 
thirty bodies the sun is tjie only one which is 
ically phosphoric, or that shines with a lustre 
which IS, properly speaking, its own All the 
others ire opake, that is to say, they intercept 
the Uimin us fluid, md are only rendered visible 
by means of reflected light Eleven of these beai 
theaiame of planets , the other eighteen are know*! 
under that ot secoi planets OT satellrtes 

The planets rform their revolutions about 
the sun, in clhptical curves diirering but Jittlc 
from circles am* of which the centre of the sun 
(or nthtr the common centre pf inertia of the 
whole system) ncc ipits one of the foci Com- 
mencing with tint which is nearest the sun, 
they ha'c the follow ng disposition Mercur^^ 
Venus f the Earth, Marsy i eres, Pallas, Jure, Vesta, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Or Hersehel See PI 1^ 

Kach of the planeta^ry qrbits is in a plane 
which passes through the centie of the sun 

The plane of the earth s orbit is named the 
plane of the ecliptic We conceive it prolonged 
on all sides, and astronomers observe the situa- 
tions of the planes of the other orbits by referring 
them to this 

All the planets move in their orbits from west 
to east Ihe velocities with which they move 
are not ifivanable , but the areas described by 
their radu vectores are always proportional to 
the times The motion of the planets is hkewise 
so much the irorc ’■apid as tliey a t more remote 
froT t the sun ^uch inanm r that the magnitu le 
ot tne orbit and tne slowness of the motion con- 
cur in augmentihg the durations ot their sidere d 
rexolutions , 

Mercury and Venus are nearer the sun than the 
earth is , on which account they are called n 
fenor or interior planets Those which are farther 
from the sun than the earth are, o^ the contrary, 
ciAled jupertof^ or planets 

The m/enor planets can never be in opposition to 
the aun {See Opposition) , but they will be fpuna 
twice m conjqnction With that luminary daring 
the course of their sidereal revolution tirst, 
when they are found between tlte sun and tin 
earth sccondiy, when the sun is between the 
earth and the planets. See Conjunctioji 

The iofmor plaiuts present different phases, 
when theyiqreef!i^mplatqd through the medium 
of telesct^)^ iiese appearances are more per- 
ceptible £#r Venus than for Mercury, and depend 
upon the pifoper motion of those planets U this 
motion be Ciptpbmid whh that of the earth in its 
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e-xhit wijicli IS (ffertfd mare slowly by reason of 
Its greater distance from the aim, new appeal^ 
ances will bt found to nrise, siu b as the direct 
motion of those planets in the inferior conjunc- 
tion , and their n trogr ade motion in the superior 
conjunction See Apparent htaiton, Sfafua^ Retr«^ 

'ttiony &.C 

‘fht oibits of the superior planets include that 
ihc ciith, a the time tint the velocity 
of the c^rth is ^^reitcr than tho t of the superior 
planets hence il results th u the c nth in its mo- 
tion pis^ts between these iet& and the sun > 
M Inch causes t|iem to appe ir in opposition to 
that luminary In ojiposition they have a 
mo ion ppirentl/ ictrognac , ic is diicct in the 
conjunction, as tint of Venus ixid Mcicury is in 
their sunenor conjunctions 

Some of die pUm.t«, the Lirth, Jupiter, Sa- 
turn and lii mu I we moons or itcllitts, which 
turn about them in liLe mannci \& they revolve 
about the un i bus the eirth has ouemoon or 
satellite Jup ter four, Saturn &e\cn, and Urauus 
wx St e VlooN and SAi Fi i n i s 

With r< pert to tSese satellitts or second iry 
pi nets, the lullowin^ rcmarlublt circumstanci 
f ikts pla< e The moon he foui sitellites 
Jupiter, and one ot Saturn, arc found b obs r^-i- 
tion to turn about an axis m fUi sam^ time u 
they respecnvtly rtvoKc ibout tl tu pnmariis 
A.ud alth jugh it has not \ t L,c* i ascert lined 
troni obseiv itions whether tJic siiuc be true for 
the other satellites of ‘^aturn uid 1 1 ise of Ijr inus , 
yet fiom the imiloimity whuh oin oiisly ptr- 
\ ades the system, wc conclude that the smic i'% 
true for all the se ondarita 

I he planet S itarn i enu oinp i &cd with a thm 
flat ting, or, as it is now otmd, with t%%o riiiLh, 
lying One within the othei edgcwis toward the 
planet, and detached from it 1 heir pi ini s pass 
through the centre of Saturn If a circular annulus 
be cut out of a card, and divided into two parts 
b\ a concentric circle, leaving the inner breadth 
about three times* that of the outer, and a ball 
be then put within of such a size that the space 
between the ball and the annulus may be a liiile 
lan^-er than the breadth of the annulus, a repre- 
s, iitation will thus be obtained of Satprn and his 
two rings That side next the sun ib biight like 
the body of the planet The rings revolve in 
their own plare, and not b<ing of a regular 
hguic, their reatre of inertia is at a small dis 
tanee from the ctr of Saturn M Laplace 
computed the timi kI lit r' 'imtobeJOh 
>nn *369 5 agreeing viry iica y f h tht time 
found by Dr Hersch'‘l f on ob-^er varum 

K ihe mem distances either of, the planets or 
of their satellites be ^.ompared with tlu duration 
f their <side*'eal j evolutions, it will be eavy to 
trace the b'^autiful relation discovered b’^ Kepler, 
namely, that while s<veial oodles turn about *he 
same point, the squares of the ptnodical times 
ire respectively as the cubes of then mean dis- 
tances from that point and, by coirbmirg this 
law with the theorem of Huygens, namely, that 
when the squares of the periodical times of seve 
ral bodies circulating about the same point, are 
respectively as the cubes of the distances from 
that point, the central forces which animate them 
ire in the inverse ratio of the squares of the same 
distances, it will be easy to disCtJPPftr idsa law of 
gravitation, and, as it were, «b unvaHl tfaift mecha- 
lusm of the planetary system * 

We shall how present the ^jreadof iihth some 
tables eijjubiting a Jirief vifw olihcuidlar system 


DuraftM 6f Ae stderea! af the 

w e/ thar jj/eemiie tmes 


Mercury 

Venus 

J he I arrh 

M irs 

Ceres 

lilla 

^uno 

Vesta 

lupitcr 

Saturn 

Dr inns 


- 87 Q60Sf5$ day* 

- 224 700817 

763 23b3S4 
. « 686 WW 

J6S0 000000 
1681 OOOOOO 
2007 500(;00 

4732 602208 
107a9G7721o 
30t>89 000000 


II ^emiaxcs mnjar fij tie plinet try or thet)* 

ntf'in <i star L s ft am ihe sun^ that the earthy teAteh te 

milhttnt of Lrtgitsh fftiLs^ hetng represented 
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Mere ui y 

- 

0 387100 

Venus 

- 

0 720333 

Jh J»arth 

- - - 

1 OOOOOO 

M<.r 

- 

1 523693 

- 


2 776755 

P ula« 


2 776<)09 

Juno 


2 876731 

*upiter 


7 202778 

aaturn - 

- 

9j38785 

Uranus 


19 183475 

Relations f 

cx enfnetiy to the , 
(uiityj 

ttmiaxis major 

^reury - 

(for 1730) - 

0 205515 

us 

- - J>0 - - 

0 006885 

Larth 

Do - - 

0 016814 

rs - - 

- Do - - 

0 093088 

Ceres 

(for lf0>) - 

0 7<)0t)00 

Pdlas - - 

- Du - - 

0 246300 

Juno 

- Do - . 

0 2 >0000 

Jupitei - 

- (for 1730) 

0 048077 

Saturn - 

Do - - 

0 05622 \ 

Uranus - 

. Do - - - 

0 0^6683 

IV Inclination of orbits to the ecliptic 

Mercury - 

(A D 1770) . 

7 0000 

Venus - 

- Do - - 

3 3930 

The Eartli 

- Do - - 

0 0000 

Mars - - 

- Do 

1 8501 

Ceres - • 

- (A D 1807) - 

10 6167 

Pallas - 

-1)0-- 

33 7500 

Juno - - 

- - Do - - - 

21 0000 

Jupiter 

(A D 1750) - 

1 3172 

Si in - - 

- Do 

2 4986 

Liaius - 

-Do 

0 7706 


V Diameters of ihe planet , the diameter of the earth 
(7930 Englub miles )heiTig assumed as unity. 
Mercury - - Venus - 

The Earth i . Mars - . . ^ 

Ceres - JJg - Pallas - - - 
luno - - Jupiter - - 11* 

Saturn - 1 Oj’, - His Ring - 231 ^ 

Uranus - - The Moon - 4 

Ihe Sun - 112^1 

VI Rotatuffu of ihe pdattefs 

d h m 

Mercui / - * nnknown 

Venus - - - 0 23 20 

ihe Earth - - 0 23 56^ 

The Moon - - 27 7 4Si 

Mars - - - 0 24 40 

Jupiter - - ^ 0 9 56 

Saturn - - - 0 10 17 

Uraouf - - . uilkiiDWii 
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the Actnd me$9eeof the pknets have beenai^ 
upaa prmeipJes which mey be here 
a aarmw compass The forces which 
solicit two bodies moving circularJ^ are in a ratio 
compoMd of the masses, the distances from the 
centre, and the inverse square of thepeuodic times 
(see CENTRA! forces} whence it results that 
the gnwn^ of one of the satcUites towards its 
{ilaaet, » to thit of the earth towards the sun, as 
the mean distance of the satellite from the centre 
of Its planet, divided by the square of its periodic 
time, IS to the m,ean distance of the earth from tht. 
sun, divided by the square of its periodic time 
or, expressing these gravitating tendencies by G,^ 
the mean distances oy R, r the periodic ti^mes by 

T,! we have© g -^1 But, denoting by 

M the mass Sf tlic sim, and by m that of the planet 
about which the satellite revolves, we ^ have 
. . * M »!! 

by the nature of gravitation G g < — — 

therefore,^ ^ p, and, consequently, 

JTT M jw 

T* 

By applying this result to the planets which 
have satellites it is easy to find the value of iheir 
masses , for, we know the radii of the orbits of 
the satellites, as well as the length of their sideieal 
revolutions, or their periodic times 1 akin^ the 
cubes ot the radit of these orbits, and dividing 
them successively by the squares of the periodic 
times, the quotients will give the values of the 
masses of tlie bodies about which the satclhtes 
cuculate 

As to the planets which hate not satellites 
Laplace has deduced the values of the masses of 
Veiius and Mais, Iron the secular diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the acceleration 
of the moons mean motion The mass oi Mer 
4 ^ury was inferred from its\olume, supposing the 
densities of that planet and the earth reciprocally 
as their mean dist mccs from the sun Mecaniqtie 
Celeste, tome iii pa 64 , Exposition du Systeme 
du Monde, ed 2 p-i ly; 

Thus was deduced the lollowing table 
Vll AfiaAiMfi ^ lAtf planets^ that of the sun hetti^ talen 
for unity 

Merc arv ^ 

Venwi 
The ^th 


bhrs 


V anus 

TkeMoon 

The densities of bodies afc in the direct 
I pf their mas-3«8, and the inverse ratio of 
' ame* , and when bodies are nearly sphen- 
i vbiumes arc as the cubes of thetr radn , 
It resuUs that the densities ate then as 
by the cubes of the radii* By 


this proem wefind the following numbers for th# 
meaiidenuties of the planets, that of the sun being 
assumed as unity 

‘ Vm VeniHta of the Planets 

Mercury - - - 10*1743 

Venus • - - * 5-044O 

The Earth .... 39393 
Mars - - - - 2 6734 

Jupiter - - « - 0 6601 

baturn - - - - 0 49^1 

Uranus - , - „ 0 lS7i> 

The Moon - - . 2 4656 

For Dr IIutron\ results on tits subject, the 
reader may consult O Gregorys Astronomy, 
pa S47 

Besides the bodies which revolve completely 
round the sun, within the limits of our observa- 
tion, there aie Others, of which \vc only conclude 
f-om analogy that they perform such i evolutions 
These are the comets they generally appear at- 
tended by a nebulous light, either surrounding 
them as a coma, or stretched out to a considera- 
ble length as a tail , and they sometimes seem to 
consist of such light only Their orbits are so 
ccccntnc, that in their remoter situations the 
comets are no longer visible to 115 , although at 
other times they approach much neirer to the 
sun than my of the planets for the comet of 
laso, when at its perihelion was at the distance 
of only one of the sun s diameti r from his 
surface Their tails art often of great extent, ap- 
ptanng as a faint light, directed alwavs towards 
a point nearly opposite to the sun It is quite 
uncertrtiii of wlnt substance thc\ consist , and it 
18 difficult to determine which of the conjectures 
respecting them is the leaat improbable bee 
Com IT 

Neatly 500 comets are recorded to have been 
seen at diftercnt times and the orbi»^8 of about 
100 liave been ascertaiued with tolerable cor- 
rectness but we have no oppor unity of observ- 
ing a sufficient jwrtion of tiic orbit of arty comet, 
to detcrmirewith i< curacy the whole of i^s form 
as an ellipsiis , since the pirt wh ch »s wi hin the 
limits of our observation does not sen bly difle- 
Irom the parabola 

The last comet which has been obscived was 
seen m the autumn of 1S07 It wa*, distinctly 
seen by the naked eye for ^bout six w i eks in Sep- 
tember and October , and the elements, as fir as 
the/ had bcCn dcterminid wJieu this tieaUsc was 
sent to^ press, were as below 

•* o 

Ixmgitude of the ascending node 8 27 15 

Inclination of the orbit - - 6^5 l>7 

longitude of th* fienhtlion - - 8 27 4 

Perihelion distance m huglish milc» fi07t3000 
Arrival at perihelion Sept 17d Oh *m 

Two comets at least, or perhaps three, have 
been recognised m their return A comet ip- 
jrcared in 1770 wnich P^^osperni suspccied to 
move in an orbit materially dtfifere-n from a pa- 
rabola Mr Lexell determined its period to be 
five years and Bdteri months,*^ and its ixtrerae 
distances to be between the orbits of Jupiter and 
of Mercliry but it does not appear that any sub- 
sequent oliervApons have coniinned Kis tlieory 

Dr Halley foretold the fetum of a comet about 
17 - 18 , wfwch had appeared m 1531, m 1 1()7, and 
m 1683 at intervals of about seicnty-tive years, 
and with CJairaiit s farther correctiort for tbv ntr- 
tiirbations of Jqpiter and Sati rU, the time a reed 
withm about a month ihe mean disiaice of 
tins comet ftom thd nm must be less thanPthat of 
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Uranus or Herschcl pr HaUey also Riipposocf tl^e 
contt of I68i) to h4ive been seen m llOt), in 53l> 
and 111 the year 44 before Christ, having a period 
fit ^TSycirs, and it ha« been conjectured that 
the comet*, of 1 056 and 1S.>( i* were the same, the 
1 itcrval bung 292 jtars, a conjecture which 
willciUiPi be confirmtd oi contnted m the year 
ISIS T Young & I ectUJ e^, 1 ilS 
^onic useful infoxraation on the subject of 
comets IS giien in ( h Jl ot O Gregorys Astfo 
jioiny, and stvtnl very striking conjectures m 
Lambert s Letters on Cosmogony But after all, 
jt must be acknowledged that the philosophy of 
comets is, at pre^ient, eiv imperfect The pre- 
diction of ^jcnrca iPinains ytt to be accomplished, 
wherein he says “ 1 he tune will come when the 
nature of comets and their magnitudes will be 
demonstrated, and the routs they take, so differ- 
ent from the planets explained Posterity will 
then wonder, th it thi preceding ages should be 
Ignorant ot matters so plain and easy to be 
l^own f 

4 

Off the Laws of Gta^sUatton 
It now remains that we endeavour to explain to 
the reader, the nature and operation of that exten- 
«nc and general principle from which the analo- 
gies that obtain in the motion ot the heavenly 
bodies naturally flow, that invisible chain which 
binds together so many bodies m an indissoluble 
connection, and yet does not oblige them to 
come into immediate contact This explanation 
we shall gne neaily m the words ot Dr T 
Young, as below 

It was first systematically demonstrated by sir 
Isaac Ntwton, th u all the motions ot the heavenly 
bodies, which have been duenbed, may be de- 
duced from tlic same force ot gravitation whicii 
causes a heavy body tq tall to the earth he has 
shewn that, In coiisequenci of this universal pro- 
perty of matter, all bodies attract each other with 
forces decreasing as the squares of the distances 
increase , and of later ) e-irs the same theory Ins 
been stiU more accurately applied to the most 
arompbeated phenomena We are at present to 
t ike a general view of ilie opera ion of this law, 
in the same order in which the ailcctions of the 
cdtsti d bodies have been enumerated 

1 he bodies which exist in niturc are never 
eingle gravitating points so tint, in order to de- 
termine the eiTects of their attraction we must 
suppose the actions of an infinite number of such 
points to be combined Jt was shewn by New- 
ton that ill the matter of a spherical body or of 
a spherical surface, ni-iy be considered, m esti 
mating its attncting force on oiilicr matter, as 
collected ip the centre of the spbc u 1 he steps 
of>the demottbtration art thee a paiticle ot 
matter, placed at the summit oi a given cone or 
pyramid, IS attracted by a thin surfice, composed 
also of attracting matter, occupvmg the base of 
the cone, with equal force, whttever may be 
the length of the cone, provided thet its angular 
position remain unaltered lien^ e it is c isily in 
ftrrtd th it if a gravitating point be placed any 
where witlitn a hollow sphere, i wiil remain in 
equilibrium, in consequence of the opposite and 
equal action of the infinite number ot minute sur 
faces, termiuating the opposite nyiamids into 
which the sphere may be divided it is also de- 
monstrable by the assistance of i fluxional cal- 
culation, that a point placed wiihm the surface 
Is attracted by it, precisely m the same manner 
as if f*lfe whole matter which it contains were 


collected in (he centre, eoaseqoently the ime 
1 $ true of a solid sphere^ which may supposed 
to consist of an lofiiute number of such iioBow 
spheres. If, however^ the point were placed 
withm a hollow sphere, ft would be urged to- 
wards the .centre, by ^ force which is simply 
proportional to its distance from thit centrew 
I Ills proposition tends very much to facilitate all 
calculations of the attractions of the celestial 
bodies, since all of them are so nearly spherical, 
that their action on any distant bodies is the same 
as if the whole of the matter of whttli they con- 
sist were condensed into their respective centres , 
but, if the force of gravity varied according to 
any other law than that which is found to pre- 
vail, this simplification would no longer he ad- 
missible, even with respect to a sphere 

It can scarcely be doubted that the power of 
gravitation extends from one fixed star to another, 
although Its effects may in tins case be far too in- 
considerable to be perceived by us It may pos*^ 
sibly influence the progressive motions of some of 
the stais , and if, as Dr Hcrschel supposes, there 
are double and triple stars revolving about a com- 
mon centre, they must be retained in their orbits 
by the force of gr'^vity Di Her si 1 tel Oiso ima- 
gines that the motion of oui sun is in some mca 
sure derived from the same cause, being diiectcd 
nearly towards a point m which two strata of the 
mdky way meet , tht itti actu>n of the stars, other 
things being equal, must, however, be propor- 
tional to their brightness, aud that part ot tine 
heavens to which the $uu n probably moving 
appears to afford less light than almost an^ other 
part, nor doei the hemisphere of which it is the. 
centre abound so much m bright stars as he oppo 
site hemisphere It Sinus were a million times as 
far from the sun as the earth, md if lie should de 
scend towards the sun by me ms of their mutual 
gravitation only, he would move, pn a rough esti- 
mate, but about forty feet in tht first yeat, and m 
lOCO yeais only SOOO miles 

1 he sun s change of place dependent on the re- 
lative situation of the planets is so inconsiderable, 
th It It escaped obsei vatiou until its existence had 
been deduced from theory Not but that this, 
change would be sufficiently conspicuous if wa 
Jiad any meins of detecting if, since it may 
amount in the whole to a distance equal to twice 
the sun’s diameter or seven times the distance of 
the moon from the caith, and this change is 
generally deducible from the general anduiiques 
tionnble law of mechanics that the place ot the 
centre of inertia of a system cannot be chang- 
ed by any reciprocal or mutual action of the 
bodies composing it, the action of gravity being 
found to be perfectly reciprocal But the earth 
accompanies the sun in great measure in this abei - 
ration, and the othci pikers arc also more or less 
aflected by similar motions , so that tl|r relative 
situations are much less "disturbed than if the sun 
desciibed this irregular orbit by the operation of 
a cause foreign to the rest of the system 

The simple revolution of '^a body in a given 
plane, indicates at first sight the existence of an 
attractive force directed to some point wiciun the 
orbit , and the Keplerean law of the equality of 
the arc is described in equal times by a line drawn 
tiom each planet to the sun agrees predsely with 
what is demonstrable of the effects Of central 
forces, and points at once to the sun at the centre 
of attraction of the system. And since the drbita 
of the planets are elliptical, and the sun is placed 
in one of the foci ol e^ch, it may be inn{heinatt« 
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<c£}Iy iBat the force directecf to the 

•im imi«t incteaaeee the Kqtiare of the<ttstance^ 
cit asea, aod versa See Aitbaction 

Tbt tiinea of tte revolution of the planets are 
also in |iftrfect conformity vith the laws of gravita. 
tion, that is, the squares of the times are ]|3rop<n 
lioaal to the Cubes of the tnean distances from the 
sttii It was easy to infer, from a hat Huygens 
had already demonstrated of centrifugal forces, 
that this Kepterean law must be true of bodies re 
solving m < urcles by the force of gravitation , b«t 
Newton first demonstrated the same proportion 
ivith respect to elliptK orbits, and shewed that the 
lime of revolution in an ellipsis is equal to the 
tune of revolution in a circle, of which the diame- 
ter IS equal to the major ayis of the ellipse, or the 
semidiameter to the mein distance of the planet 
The universality of the laws of gravitations, as 
applied to the different planets, shews also that 
the matter of which they are composed is equally 
sobjei ted to its power , tor if any of the planets 
contained a portion of an inert substance, requir- 
ing a force to put it in motion, and jet not liable 
to the force of gravitation, the motion of the 
planet would be matenally different from that of 
any other planet simiirriy situated 

The deviations of each planet from the plane of 
its orbit, and the motions ^ its nodes or the points 
in which the orbit intersects the plane of the eclip- 
tic, as well as the motfons of the aphelion, or the 
point where the orbit is remotest from the sun, 
have also been deduced from the attnctions of the 
other planetary bodies , but the cakulations of the 
exact quantities of tht^e peitnrbations are ex- 
tremely mtiicate, In trentral, each of the dis- 
turbing forces causf s the nodes to have a slight 
degree of retrograde motion , but on account of 
the peculiar situation of the orbits of Jupiter and 
Saturn, it happens that the retrograde motion of 
Jupitei:*s node, on the plane of the oibit of Saturn, 
pioduces a direct motion on the ecliptic, s( that 
the action of Saturn tends to lessen the effect of 
the other planets m causing a i etrograde motion 
of Jupiter s nodes on the ecliptic 

The secular diminution of the obliquity of the 
rchptic, or that slow variat on of its position, 
which IS onlj discovered by a comparison of very 
distant observations, is ocrnstoiud by the change 
of position ot the earth’s orbit, in consequence of 
the attractions of the other planets, especial} j ot 
Jupitei It has been computed that this change 
may amount in the course of miny a^cs to 10« or 
11**, With respect to the fixed stars but the obi - 
quity of the eUiptic to tlie equatoi can nei ci v u v 
moje than two or three degrees, since the cquatoi 
w >11 follow, in some measure, the motion ot the 
ecliptic 

The mutual attraction of the particle^ of mat- 
ter comp^ing the bulk of each planet would 
naturilly Jnspose tli^m, if tliey were cither wholly 
o p irtially fluid, to assume a spherical form, bpt 
1h sr rotatoi j motion would require, for the pre- 
nridtion of this fomi, an excess of attrirtion in 
tl t equatoi lal parts, in order to balance the 
greater ccntiifugal force arising fTfom the great|,i 
velocity of their motion but ameo the attract! 
force of the sphere^ilft the particles at an equal 
distance from its is every whepf equal, the 
cquBtolftal ^rts would tie* essaiily recede Irom the 

S lihtil ^ greater numhei of partrcles, acting 
Column, Compensated for the greater 
o| the tJCilitnhigal foi ce 1 be ' form would 
thui^ from % $plM,re to an oblate or 

isi^Toid^ and the surface of a fluid 
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ctfbi r wholly or partially covering a solid body 
must as^iiuiiie the same figure, in order that it may 
leinam at rest The surface of the sea is, there- 
foic, sphCroiddl, and that of the earth only devi- 
ates 80 far from a spheroidal figure, as it is above 
or below the general level of the sea, 

T he action ot the sun and moon on the promi- 
nent parts ibout the earth s equator, produces a 
slight change of the situation of its axis, m the 
same manner as the attraction of the other planets 
occasions a deviation from the plane of its orbit 
Hence arises tlie precession of thaequinoxes, or 
the retrograde motion of the cqiiirfocrial points^ 
amounting annudly to about 'JO seconds Ibc 
natation of the earth's orbit is a small periodical 
change of the same kind, depending on the posi- 
tion of the moon's nodes , m consequence of 
which, according to Dr Bradleys original obstr- 
vatinns, the pok of the equator describes in the 
heavens a little ellipsis of which the diameters aie 
1 6 *iiid 20 seconds The same cause is also con- 
cerned in modifj in«: the secuhr variation of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic , and, on the other hand, 
this variation bos a cousidenihh effect on the ap 
parent precession of the equinoxes On account 
of the different quantity of the precession at dif- 
ferent times, the actual length of the tropical year 
IS subjf cted to a slight variation, it is now 4 or 
5 secondis shorter than it was in the time of Hip- 
par< hus The almost change that can b ippeii 
from this cause amounts to 4> seconds 
The exact computation of the moon s motion is 
One of the most difficult as well as important pro- 
blems in astronomy , but it is easy to undcistand, 
111 general, how the difference in the quantity and 
diiection of the sun's actions on tlie moon and 
earth may cause such a derangement ot the 
moon b gravitation towaids the eaith that the in- 
chnatfoii of the oibit must be vanab’e, that the 
nodes must have a retrograde, and the apsides a 
direct motion, and that the veloc itj of the moon 
must often be diflt rent from that which she would 
have, according to the Kcpieicaa law, in a simple 
elliptic orbit 

For the sun's attCfiction, us fir as it acts equal- 
ly on the earth and the moon, can have no effect 
in disturbing then rrhtivt position being always 
employed in modifying their common annual re- 
volution, but the differeiue of the es occa- 
sioned by the diffcrenct of distam cs alwaj tinds 
t3diinmi«ih the effect of tlutr mutual attiactiun, 
hiTicr the sun acts more powcrfullj on the ncaici 
than on the temottr of the two bodies The dif- 
fricnce oftht diiedions in wbu h the sun acts on 
tlu earth and moon, produces also a force whi< li 
tends in some device to bring them neaierto- 
gcthci , but this force is, on tlu whole, much small- 
er than the forrnei , and the result ot both these 
disturbing fore r s, is always diieqtcd to some point 
in the line which joins the earth and the sun, on the 
same side of the eaith with the muon It is obvi- 
ous that whe n the nudes arc also in this line the 
disturbing fuicr can base no effect eithci on thiir 
position or on the inclinatiou ot the oibit, s ncc it 
acts wholly in the plane of that orbit, hut when 
they are in any other situation the disturbing 
force must cause a deviation from the plane to- 
wuds the side on which the sun is situated, sO 
that the inclination of the orbit increases and de- 
creases continually and equally, but whatever 
may be the position of the nodes, it will appear 
that they must recede dur ng the greater part of 
the moou^s revolution, and advance durii^ the 
bmaUer 
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Whert the disturbing force tends to scparat« the 
earth and moon, it dcdoctSi from the gravitation ot 
the muon towards the earth a portion whioh m> 
creases with the dibtaoce, and therefore causes the 
remaimiig force to decrease moie rapidly than the 
s(}uare ot the distance increases , and the reverse 
happens when the distuibing foi-ce tends to bring 
the earth mid moon nearer to^^ethei , but the for** 
iner effect is considerably greater than the latter 
Now, in the bimple ellipsis whtp the bodj de- 
srend:» fiom the m an distanee» the velocity coii- 
tiimillv pre\atls oiei the attriotive force, so as to 
turn away mofe and nioie the dtrccUon of the 
orbit from the revoUmg ladius, until at i eeitain 
point, ninriti), the luvier apsih, it beiomch pti* 
ptinhcular to it but if the central foice in- 
eicdsi in a sfre it/er piopurlioii than is necessary 
for the description ot tiu ellipsis, the point wheie 
the velocity pi evails ovei it will be iiioie remote 
than in the ellipsis, and this is expressed by sa>-. 
nig that the ipsis inov cs forwards 'When, on the 
contrary, the foiee vines more slowly, the apsH 
has a rttioerade motion Since thcieforc the 
iord ittiadiiig the moon towards the cailh in- 
ert asts on the whole, a little more rapidly than 
thf «^tjuaie ot the distance decreases, the apsides 
must have, on thi whole, a diiect motion A 
siiiiilii Ihtoiy js auplieable to the muLual pertur- 
bations of the primary planets 

llu scdilii acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion winch had long presented a difHeulty 
'itnoiinlin^ almost to aii exe<ption, against the 
sufticu nr ^ of th tlu oiy of gia\ itation h is at last 
been iti fjutoiilt (k<lu<edlby M L-ipl ice from 
theefteci of tin radidi chaiigt of the eccentiieity 
ot thi earth’s 01 hit, w huh is subjett to a very slow 
periodic il v iriation anil w huh causes a diikienee 
ill the m ignitu h ot tIu sun s action on the lunar 
revolution bii A<ciiiR\ru>\ 

1 he pel fee. t conn idenee ot the priiod of the 
muons lotation with that of a mean revolution 
his beefn su[)posdl to he m some device an tlTect 
of the attnclion i xirtid by the caith On apromi 
iient pait of hir suifacc, there art, however, 
many u vsotis to doubt of the sufficiency of the 
«xp)anatiun If the periods had oiigiii illy b( en 
vtij nt irly ( (pul wt muht imagine that the 
motion of tiu eaith would have produced a libra 
tion oi o till ition in the position of the moon, re- 
taining it alwiys within ctitdiTi limits with lespect 
tolheiarth no lihratioii is howevei, obseivcd 
that enn he dcnvfd fiorn any inequality in the 
in 0011 s rotitioii, slid it Ins very proptrly betn 
suggtsttd tint the same attraction tow mis the 
( -irth ought to have made the inoon^s axis pre- 
cisely p< rpendu uiar to th( plane ofhei orbit in- 
sUad ot bein^ a little iiii lined to it 

The mbits of the comets affoid no vci j remarka- 
ble singiilaiity in the application of the laws of 
^lavit;^ cxctptinJT the inodifitations which do 
pend upon tin ir near appioicb to the parabolic 
form, and tlie great distuibanei which their mo 
tions ocoasionnlly suflcr, when they happen to 
piss through the ncighbouihood of any of the 
larger planets Tin velocity of a conitt in its 
pcnhelion is such that its sqinn is twice as great 
as the square ot the velocity of a body revolving 
in a c*irele at the same distance It was deter- 


mined by HaUey and Clairauft, tbs.t the attrOHH 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn would delay ^be re^ 
tuin of the cOmet of 1739 about CIS dajs, and 
the prediction was accomplished within the pro^ 
bable limits that they had assigned tor the error 
of tiie calculation T Young’s Lectures vol i 
pa 5*22 See alsb Biot Astrcmbmie Ph\ sique, pa 
553, and laiplace Meeanlque Celeste, tomes I 
and 3 See faither the articles ARkRRATfOur, 
Eclipses Parallax, Seasons, System, 

I ii>ES, Ac in this work 

For a view ot the solar system, turn to plate 
19 and lor the telescopic inverted appeal anees of 
Mars, Inpiter, Saturn, and the Moon, plat* 20 
The figiiii s and letters on the moon mark the 
spots, whose, names, Ac aie ax below, according 
to Hieeioii and Hevetius 

1 Grimaldiis or 

2 C alileuH 

3 Anstarchus 

4 Kcpleiiis 

5 G-isCtndus 

6 behikaidus 

7 111 rpalus 

8 Hciaelides 

(1) Vulcaiius 

9 Lansbc rsruis 

10 Remold us 

II Copernicus 

12 He Ik on 

13 Capuanus 

14 Bulialdus 

15 Eratosthenes 

16 Iimoeharis 

17 Plato 

18 Archimedes 
{a) Aratus 

19 In Alla sinus medu 

20 Pititus 

21 Tycho 
C2 Eudoxus 
23 Aribtotcles 
21 Manilius 
25 Menelaus 
2t) Hermes 
27 Dionysius 
(a) Albategnms 

29 Piinius 

30 S I heophilus 

31 Tracastorius 

32 C ( nsonnus 

33 Messali 

34 

JO Proclus 

36 Cleoniedes 

37 Snellius 

38 Petal ms 

39 I an^rcntis 
4^' Taiuntius 
A MaieHiimorum 
B Mare Niibium 
C Marc Imbrtum 
D Mare Nectans 
1? Mare Tranqiiilitatis 
F Mare Serenitatis 
O Mare Foccunditatis, 

H Mare Cnsium 


Pains Mareotis 
Mons Auila** 

Mons Pomhyntes 
T oca paludusii 
Mons CataruUs 
Mons 1 1 OK us 
Insula smuR h>perboici«- 
C iput Mullens 

Insula Malta 
Mons Neptunus 
Moiis A* t na 

Insiiid eirons I 

Regio Cassiotis 
Insuh Creta 
Insula \ ult aiiia 
Insula ( orsKa 
Loeits nigcr m^or.' 


Male mortuum 
Mons Sinai 
Mona Carpe the s 
Moiib Scrroinm 
Insul I Bcrbtcu*! 
Bv^antnim 
Moiib Bodmus 


Promon tor lum Acherusia 
Mons Moschi 
lacus Thospitis 
Piornontorium acutum* 

Promontormm Sotnnii 
Mons Comx 
Montes Hiphaci 
Mons Paropamisus 
Petra Sogdiana 
Insula Ma^or 
Sinus Phasianus 


ASTROSCOPE, an astronomical iiutru- Abl'ROSCOPIA, the art of ohserviog 
ment, composed of two cones, on whose sur- and examining the stars^ by means 6f tele- 
face the constelldtioAs, with their stars, are sco|>es 

deliueatftii, so that the stai^ may be known by it A'bTRO THEOLOGY s (as^ru^t aoJ 
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thfulmta^ I^at) Divttitv on theob 

8^ir^ ation of Uie celestial ‘bote il30fham*) 
AbTROlHfiSjA, 13 Used by some 'for a 
eoostellation or coUectioa of stars in the hea- 
vens 

AbTRUM, or Astrok, a constellation, or 
A'lsemblagc of stars iii which sense it is di- 
^itinauisbed from Aster, which denotes a 
<tingu star 

AisTUlUAS, an ancient hingdom of Spam 
It IS dn ided into two parts, Asturia d Oviulo, 
md Astuna de Sanullana, and is boundeil on 
lliL W by Gilhcii, on the N by the Ocean, 
oil the r bj Thscav, and on the S by Old 
and I eon Jn thu proMiite are inincb 
ol gold, fepi‘' I »/uli. I id \cninlion J he tkkst 
sou of the king of bpun is. styled Pimcc oi 
Ibtunas 

Ah 1 Y AGP S Tlic most cckbnted of this 
name is Uit son of C\axirts He \vas the 
last king of Medii, and was father to Min- 
danr , whom he gave in niarrnge lo CTinhyscs, 
till Ignoble person of Persia, bee lusc he n is 
told by a dream, that his daiighlei a son would 
dispossess him of his crown Prom such x 
marrnge he hoperl tint none but mcui and 
ijj^norint children could be raised, but he w \s 
clisap[)Ointed, and though he hid exposed Ins 
<l xugnter s son by the ellects of a second dreini, 
he was deprived ol I is crown by his grandson, 
after i ruin of s') yc ir , ? ><) B C 
ASTYPAI A \ n ancient gtognphy, an 
island of Vsi i m the C retan sea, where, ac- 
cording to Cic^ ro, (IXNat Dfor b 111 c 18 ,) 
divine honours werL rendered to Achilles 
ASU^NDLH aJ Car^objain, Sax ) Apart, 
sep irately* not together {Dutus) 

ASYLUM, (homthc pri\ xUvee«, and (tutmui, 
1 hurif because no person could be lal en from 
an aayknn without sacrilege,) a sanctuary o 
pl^ccof refuge, where a cniniinl who shelurs 
nimself is dLcmerl inviolable and not to be 
touched by any othcer of justice 
Some pretend that the first asylum of Greece 
was thit which was designed by the oracle 
of Jupiter Dodonaeua, mentiomd by Pausaniab, 
who issures us that the Atheniansobeyed tlie 
Oracle* and granted their lives to alt those 
who fled for refuge into the Areopagus to the 
altars of the goddesses 

The same^usanias tells us, that the Phlia- 
atans vexv much revered a temple of the 
goddess Hebe, to which this privilege was 
granted^ that all cruiimals should fiu<l there 
tin pardon of their crimes, without any ex- 
uptiont whatsoever, and that tliey fastened 
their chains to trees which were before the 
tiaiple This autlior eUewlicrc mentions a 
vemple of Minervit m Peloponnesus, where 
ermimais wore so strongly protected, that none 
durst so much as demand tHm back again 
but this luatoridii has also ^vtn us what is 
niQie remarkable concerning the aotit{uity of 
^s,al^tuaru^^i, or pfecea of refu^ for H 

because IMci^^letnus tire son of Achilles 
)|jad^,put Pimmus to death, altlioitgh he retired 

unto Ihe altar of Apollo of^Delphos, 
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fpbki whence it is called ihe punishment of 
Keoptolemus, wl^cn one sUflcrs the Mine nus- 
chief which he hid done to another Thua 
the asyla of altars and of temples w is incii nr 
Indus time About the time of Solomon, and 
of the foundation of the lempk of Teinsalun, 
there is an asvlum mentioned in the Jiook of 
Kmg« 

But the asylum of the altu among the Is- 
raelites is far more ancient than th ii ol the 
tc-mplc of Solomon, and the lime of Homer or 
the Trojan war , for u is im ntioflcd in Lxodus, 
as a thing est ibhshed tn Moses s days 

Tlie asylum of the temple of Diina at 
Ephesus, was one of the most f imous Strabo 
tells u*., that severxl princes allowed it some 
times a I ir^ er, and sometimes a less c aeiit bc^ 
jottd the temple itself 

'Ihe A were whole cities of leluge among the 
Isi ichtts, which were counted isyla, dso the 
league of the people ot Smyni i with king 
Scleucus Aiews us, that king gi intul the pri- 
vilege* oi being an asylum to the whole cit) of 
Siwrn i 

jhe whole islind of Sainothrice hi owisi 
cn]oyed the same privilege, according lo litu 
Lnius 

Herodotus kssurcs us, that from the 1 rojsn 
war there was a temple of Hercules in I g)pt, 
whither bond sUves fled, and after they had 
received the marks or bulges of tint god, to 
whom ihev hul devoted thrm^^lves, they could 
never be retiken by their masters 
The ttujicrors llononus and Theodosius 
grinling the liKt miinunitics to churchc®, the 
bi!>ho|>s and monks laid hold of a certain tract 
or teniiorv without which they fixed the 
bounds of the secular jurisdiction thc'-c pri- 
vileges were soon extended not only to the 
churches and churchyards, but also to the 
bishops houses, whence the criminal could 
not be leraovttl without a legal assurance of 
life, and an entire remisbion of the tnme But 
HI the course of time these asvla, orsauctuar'cs 
were stripped of most of their immunities, be- 
ciuse they served to make guilt and libtrlmi^in 
more abandoned Sec ( nits of reiugi- 
ASY^MMETRY, the want of pro|X)rtion^ 
otherwise calUd incommensurability, or the 
relation of two quantities which have no com- 
mon measure, as between 1 and ^^2, or the 
side and diagonal of a square 

ASYMPlOTE, (from a pnv a-vv, with, 
and vfmltu, Ijall, incoincident,) is properly a 
right line, which ap])roachcb continually nearer 
and nc ircr to somje curve, whose asymptote it 
IS s&fd to be, m such sort, that when they arc 
both indchnitely produced, they are nearer 
together than by any assignable finite distance , 
or It may be considered as a tangent to the 
curve when conceived to be produce^ to an 
infimte distance Tvwo curves are also said to 
be asymptotical, when they thus continuaUy 
approach mdefinitely to a coincidence thus, 
two parabolas, plac^ with theit axes m the 
same right line, are asymptotes to one another 
Of lines of the second kind, or curves of the 
kind, that is, the conic s«ciionS|,^nly the 



ASYaiPTOTE 


hjpirboJa loas asymptotes, winch are in 
number All curves of the second kind ha\e 
at least one asymptote, but they may have three 
And all curves of the third kind mayduve four 
asymptotes The conchoid, cissoid, and lo- 
<,anthinir curve, though not reputed geometri- 
cal cl r\ tb, have e icU one asymptote And the 
braiK fi or leg of a curv e that has an asymptote, 
IS s nd to be uf the hyperbolic kind 

1 he nature of asymptotes will be easily con- 
cCived Irom the instance ol the asymptote to the 
conchoid IJlius, if ABC, &e be part ol a 
eoiichoitl, and the line MN he so driwn that 
the parts FB, OC, Ul>, IL, Ac of right lines, 
drawn from the poU P, be equal to each other, 
then will the hiic MN be the aa)inntotc ofllie 
cm VC bccuise the perpentlicid ir C c i** shorter 
thin IB, and ])d than Cr, Ac , so that the 
two lines contimull) approach, jet the points 
1 c Ac cm never coiueule PI 6 
AsaMTTOTLS, bv ‘'Omc, au distinguished 
into \ inous ordcis Ihc isjmptole is said to 
be ol the first order, when it coineideswith the 
hi L iht curviliruar fi{2;urL of the2dordLr 
V iKU il IS irif^lit line pai ilkl to the ba^e ot 
tb jd order when it is i right line oblique to 
the base ot the 4th order, when it is the com- 
mon parabola, hiving Us a\is ]>crpcn(hcular to 
iIk Ij i*-e and, in general, of the w 4-2 order, 
whftii It I a parabol i whose ordm ilc is always 
is iliL u power ot the bisc Ihe asyniploU is 
oblique to the base, when the ntio of tne first 
lluxion of the oulmite to tlu duMon hf ihe 


Now It IS plant that litf 


IS . 

tangent fDwill become an asymptote when# 
touching the curve at an infinite distance, that 
w, when the absciss AB ~ x becomes infinite 
the mhreepted hue AX (then ==■ AM) shall 
remain tmite But, putting x infinite in the 
expression of AT, the first teim wia of the de- 
nominator, IS mfinittly less than the other, and 
therefore vanishes whence, in thiscise, it 

will be — 9 or which is a finite 

Cm+n)i 

quantitj so tint the curve has an asymptote, 
which will pasa through the point M, making 

am Now, to d’-iw it, let All be 

m-jr ft 

fused p^ipcndicular to AB, and kt the a )mp- 
totc be for example MilP J Ips being sup- 
posed, if we take x uifinitc, it will be r ^ j 
MA \Ii , and on the supposition of a being 
mhiiite, the equation of the cu \e ihove «iven, 
a being then as nothing in respect of i, will bp 

+ n Min 

transformed into this, ■ = x Oi^ 

extracting the root, and for convenience, 
making -pw = t, il will be c =0, 

and, taking the fluxions y h so 

thit, 07 y i/a */b Whence M A All 
i/a i/L, and because MV=* 


have • 


AH i/u I, 


we shall 
or All 


t 

and 


base apiMOaches lo m assignable ntio, as its 
limit, but It IS pai iHlI to the base, or com- 

cides with it, when this hunt is not assign iblc y — therefore, we take AM=: — 

Ihc areas bounded by curves and their v ® ^ 

nuklmitelv m ir uid this hapjiens in hyper- • * -.--rwirx , ... 

bolls ol all 1 inds, except the first or Apol 
lorn in and m the logaiithmie curve, iswis 


observed ibovc But in the common lijpcr- 
boh, md rniny other curves, the asymptotical 
iiea has no such limit, but is infinitely great — 
builds, too, genertted by hyperbolic areas, rc 
volving akiLit their asymptotes, hue some- 
limts then limits, and soineUmes they may be 
produced till they exceed any given solid — 
Also the surf ice of such solid, when sup|X)scd 
lo be infinitely produced, is cither finite or 
infinite according as the area of the generat- 
nil, figure is finite or infinite 
The vv ly of discovering whether curves pro- 
pofced have asymptotes, and the manner of 
drivving them when they are im lined to the 
axis, maj be easily denven from the method of 
tipgeuts, as m the following example I tt 
the curve be ADE (fig 6 pi () ) with the 

Qum+n , « , 

equation — = x »» (a-po?) the subUn- 
gerit of which is found to be 

= rhenthemtercept. 

wa + Cw-pn)j7 ‘ 

+ that 


definite right line MIlP drawn through the 
points M and XI will be the asvmploto Ot 
the curve AX)L 

If m and n be each =1, the curve becomes 
the Apollonian iivptrboli whose equjdion is 

^ = (d -P 0?) V then w ill / =: 2, and there. 


fore AM = 4 n, and AH = J i 


cd hue AT. 


A/a I Thai IS \M 18 half the transverse a\w, 
and AH half tlu conjugate results correspond- 
ing with what are shewn m treatises of contC 
sections 

Again, suppose \DX m the same figure to 
be a curve whose eqiiation is y* — 
mal ing AB =a., BD = y l3y taking the 
fluxions we shall have 3y^y — 3 a =s: oar^^p 

1 > ^ * 

and therefore — =-■= and 

y 3 xv^ay 

= Or.m. 

y 

stead ot — it®, putting its value 3 ct ry 
from the equation ol the carve, it wall fe 


» 0 -p (m -p l)X 


AT = 


axy 

307* -pdy 


Then, making x infinite, to 
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■Smi t^ie catse of an asymptote, m which AT 
becomes AM, the term ispothuig in respect 

ofO so that weshall have AM = 

Bot, because in the proposed ecmation the 
iiideteroiuiatts cannot bt btparated, nor con- 
8e((j^uent]y the value of AM cltumiiiitd, it we 

put AM=^:5?5 (an expedient wluch may 

be adopted in other such cases) we shall have 

i S X 

^ ^ ir^ value substitute*! for y in 


ATE 

(0fyd(m) 13 Ji bomt times seems to signify 
VI the power oj^ or ol cdieni to ( Dry den) 14» 

At sotnetimts notes tlie relation of a man to 
action {(Jollier) 15 At sonictimes imports 
the manner of an action {Dry den) lO At 
means sometimes application to, or deptndtnte 
on (Pope) 17 At all In any manner (PopO 
A TABAI s a kind of labour used by the 
Moors {Dry den) 

AFAIR, in istronomy Sec Alcair 
\ FALAN 1 A,in fabulous hit.tar) ,d<.laughtet 
of Sthoencub, k»ng of Scy ros Ancient fabulists 
have diftcrtd miuh in their iccotmts of her 



the proposed equal on, 

Isx^ ox — But, since t is 

a 

infinite, the last term will be as nothing with 
regard to the others, so tint it will be 
Q 7 ^ ^ 

— ■ — A =: 0 , whence i = | <x Taking 

therefore \M = ^ rt, the asymptoU must be 
drawn through the point M Moreover, it 

must be MA s All a y , uul the proposed 
equation will be rcdirced to =. ?/ , or a = y, 

when a is infinite, and therefore i =; ?/ C on- 
#<qucntly, making M A =?AfI, the right line 
drawn through M and H will be the awniptote 
sowht 

For examples of the method of drawing 
asymptotes when the coortimues are not rec- 
tangular, see Agnesis lubiitutions, book u 
Maclaunn’b Fluxions, boob I ch 10 Cramers 
Introduc Analyse des lignes combes, art 
147, &c 

ASYNDWON, ingnmmar a figure winch 
fURCUts the conjunctions m a sentence is m 
^vem, vidi, vicl where c( is left out or in tli it 
of Cjccro concerning CatfUne, abut, exccssit, 
tvasrt, erupit 

AT frep (aet, Sixon ) i A*, before a 
notes the nearness of the place as a 
m^ki i4ett the house before he m it {Sfil ) 
^ Ai, before a word signrfVmg ume, notts the 
coexistence of the time wnh the evel^t he 
rose at ten (Swift) 1 At, before a causal 
word/ signifies nearly the same as witn he did 
It «jf a ti^ich {Dry den) 4 At, beftre a ou- 

periativc jwljective, implies iw Me ^/a/e ds, at 
vttiff in the stgte of most perfection, 
(Smik) 5 At signifies the particular con- 
dition the person as, at jKace (Swift) 6 
At marl^s employment or attention 

busy hiB task {Pope) 7 df^is sometimes 
theVmc with Jurrtished with as a man at 
imm'^(Shahepeat€) fi At someiimts notes 
the place where any thing or body is, he lives 
a/ Bipnet (Pope) g sometimes signifies 
an immediate consequence of he swooned at 
the dfght 10 At marks sometimts 

the eficef proccramg from at t he cats at 

a tiwnisbst {i}fyden) 11 At sometimes is 

liy the sa*he as tn, noting situation he 
ipfur m m (Swift) 12 At sdmetimes 
<INe nhea4o{i| Ukeim ht eomes call 


According to 0 \k 1 she was born in Arcidii, 
and she d* termined to h\e in ])trj>ctu d celiba- 
cy , but her btant\ guntd her ma ly admirers, 
and to free btrself from tluir impoiiunitics 
she proposed so run a raf'e with them Iluy 
were to run without arms, uul '.lie wi tot irr^ 
a d irt ill her h ind H( r Itn ers u t re to st irt 
first, and whoever arr ved at tlu ^oal before 
her would be made h<r Imsbind, bui dl 
tlioic whom ''he overtook were to bt kilbd by 
the dart with which she h id umed herself As 
shew isalmo tiavmcibU iinuuuine nuiijofber 
suitors pt nshi. d 111 llu Ulempt till llippomtnts 
proposed himself as 1 er admirer \ enus h ul 
presented him w itb ihrie gokltu apjilcs from 
the garden of the Hcsptridts, ind as oou as 
he hid started in the courst, he irlfullv thtew 
*k)vvn the ijiplts at some distincc one from the 
other W bile Al danta, cli irmed at the ““ight 
stoppt*l to githcr the apjdcs, Hipjiomcncj 
hiteiied on his course, at rived first at the 
goal, md obtained At iluita in imrrngt These 
two fond lovers, in the impatience of coiisuiii- 
matmg their nuptiab, entered the temple of 
Cjbele, and the goddess wi*^ so offended at 
the profination of her house, that she chinged 
them into two lions 

ATAMASCOLIIY See Amar\ llis 
AlAUAXIA A'taraxy s (Lvmptiou 
from vexation, tranquillity {Glamilh) 
ATARNFA, an ancient town of 
situated between Adramytuum and Pit me* 
r< markable for the marriage of Aristotle with 
the sisur or concubine of the tyrant Ilermias , 
al o for the dotage of tliat pliilosopher 
ATAXIA, (atarta, a7«fi«, from «, neg 
and rafftrw, to ordef ) Want of regularity in the 
symptoms of a dijease, or of the functions of 
an animal bofiy 

ATCHE, m conimcrcc, a small silver coin 
current m the states of the Grand Seighor, 
equivalent to about a third part of the English 
penny 

ATCHIEVEMENT, or Achievement, 
m heraldry, denotes the arms of a person oi 
family, together with all the exterior ornaments 
of the shield , as helmet, mantle, crest, scrolls, 
and motto, together with such qiiartenngs as 
may have been acquired by alliances, all 
marshalled jn regular order 
ATE The preterit of eat 
Ate, a termination adopted by the authois 
of the new chemical nomenclature, to express 
an extensive class of neutral salts whicli axe 
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forhiH by the union of acids perfectly saturated 
with oxygen, with earthJy, alKdline, or metallic 
basts When the aci^ls b?Wje An excess of base, 
1 c ire not completely saturated with oxygen, 
the salts formed by t^eir Combination with 
the preceding bascs> are denoted by the ter- 
mination ite Thus the salts composed of 
nihic acid and a base, are termed nitrates, 
while those resulting from nitrous acid and 
similar bases, arc called nitritcb Sec Irk slnd 
Nomenclature 

Ate, m heathen mythology, agdddcss, who 
pervertc*d men s understanding, clouded their 
reason, and delighted herself in involving them 
in misfortune^ and engaging them in duarrets 
There was no way to be secured from her, but 
l)V having recourse to the Lites This goddess 
was diuj^iter of Jupiter, and cast down from 
heuen at the birth of iJtrcules For Juno 
having dectned Jupiter, in causing liuristheus 
to be horn before lit i cults, Jupiter expressed 
hib resentment on Ate, as the author of that 
mibcluef , and threw her headlOng from heaven 
to earth, sweiring she should never retutn 
thither again (lloinen II xix 123 ) Ihe 
name of this goddess comcb from areew, noceo, 
ro IwTt Iter being the d-tu^htcr of Jupiter 
iieans, according to mythologists, diat nO evil 
lappens to \is but by the periUibsion of provi- 
dence, and her banishment to earth denotes 
tlie terrible cflects of dn me justice among nlcn 
ATLGARj a kind of hand-dart used by the 
taxons 

A lELI AN W, in antiquity, a kind of cotrlic 
and sanne pieces, presented on the Homan 
theatre 1 hey huu tWir name from AtcHa, a 
city of Tu«cany where they were first repre- 
sented 

A lEMPO GIUSTO, in music, directs to 
sing or play m an equal, true, and just time 
a11i, among the baxons, a purifvmg oath 
AIHAM 4 Dt 7 LEl , the prune minister of 
the Ptrsian empire, as the grand viiiet is of the 
r iirkibh empijre He is great chancellor bf the 
kingdom, and president of the council 
^ATHAMANIA Spignel stone-parsley 
a geiuts of the class and order pcntandii i, digy- 
nia Fruit ovate, oblo;ig, convex, striate, 
petals nearly uniform, inflected so as to seem 
notched , calyx entire Eleven speciCs, Euro- 
pean plants 

Athamanta citETENSls ,The Systema- 
tic name for the daucus crelicus of tlie phdr- 
niacopoeias See Daucus creticus 

Athamanta Oreosflinum Tht sys- 
tematic name for the officiniil dreoselinuin 
See Oreoselinum 

A 1 IlANASl A In botany, a gfenus of the 
cla«s and order ^ngcnesia, polygamia icquahs 
feeceptacle cha^ , seeds crowned With very 
short bristly chaff, calyx imbricate Twenty- 
oiu s])u les, all of thv- Cape 
A 1 HAN ASIAN CRELD See CRtEb 
A THAN \S 1 US (St ), was bom in Alex- 
andria He distinguished himself so much at 
the council of Nice, that On the death of 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, he was choicn 
to succeed him m when he was about 29 
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E ars of agfe He had been greatly persecute 

the Ariliia before his consecration, and nw 
sir ra^ against him was redoubled, particu-* 
lady ak he refused to' addiit their leaner into 
the church, though he Was commanded to do 
^ So by Constani iie 

Iti 335 he was deposed by the council of 
Tyrd when, having teeourste td thte emperor 
Constltituie, the Arian deputies accused hum 
of havibg hindered the exportation of corn 
from Alexandria to Constantinople , on which 
the emperor, without suflbring him to make 
his defence, baUished him to Treve^ TTlo 
emperor, two years after, gave orders that he 
should be restored to his bishopric Hut, on 
his return to Alexandria, las enemies brought 
fresh accusations against him, and chose 
gory of Cappadocia td his See, which obliged 
Athanasius to go to Rome to reclaim it of 
pope Julius He vvds there declared innocent, 
111 1 council held in 342 , and m that of bardrcii 
hi J 47 , and two years after Wa< restored to hia 
kee by order df the emperor Constans but 
after the death of that piince, he was again 
baiiished by the emperor Constantius, which 
obliged him to retire into tlie deserts ITio 
Ariaiis then elected one George iti his room 
who being killed in a popular sedition undbr 
Julian, in 360 , St \thanasius returned to 
AlcxTndrid, but Wis igun banished under 
Julian, and restored to nis see under Jovian 
He addressed to that emperor a letter, in which 
lie proposed that the Nicene creed should b® 
the standard of the orthodox f nth, and con- 
demned rhbse tvho denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost He was also banished by Valeri 
in 3G7, and afterwTrds recalled St Athanasius 
died on the 2 d of May* 373 
His works pnnciinlly contalti a defence of 
the mystery of the Irinity, and of the lucania- 
tion and divinity of the Word and Holy Spirit 
1 here are three editions of Ins works which 
are esteemed, that of Commelln, prints in 
1600, that of Peter NaUtiiub, in 1627, and 
that of father Mon ifaucon, in 3 vols fol 1698 
IHe creed which goes by his nahit w supposed 
to have been complied by an Africah bishops 
Hi the 5 th ctntuiy 

The historian Gibbon speaks much al large 
on the talents, learning and character of 
Athanasius, concluding by STying ‘^It was 
not only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among 
men whose education and manners were similar 
to his own, that Athanasius dlsphyed the 
ascciidency of his genius be appeafed with 
easy and respectful flrmne&s m the bourts of 
princes, and 011 thev^anous turns of his pros- 
perous and adverse fortune, he never lost the 
confidence of his friends, or the estebtn Of his 
enemies ” 

ATHANATA* (from the ptltaiive® and 
Siny»rof death,) immortals, an otder of soldiers 
ampTw the ancient Persians; 

ATHANOR, a kind of furflatetf tlsed by the 
ancient chemists, for the purpose of keeping 
up a long cuntitmed heat, without the necessity 
or constant attendance The heat is pfcserved 
by a Supply uf ehareoai which, bcu^ put in at 



ot tower of the atba^ior»/a9s itown^^Jjr 
4« fhe 6re m the ^rate unoeroeath la 
Thia apparatus was parttcujatfy 
tsed by the alchemiwta in their researches l^Rer 
lii<j^ an of malting gold, the un vena) medioine, 
^ huice theur time, it has fallen into disuse, 
though there are ^ucular ofamiions aod 
dstpenmeats in chemisiiy in which U mtg)it 
probably be employed witti advantage 
^ ATHAPESCOW,alakeof North America, 
itK) miles long, and from ten to thirty wide 
laOn 1 10 W Greenwich Lat 59 N 
ATHBAY, a tow n of Ireland, in the county 
Of Meath, a boroi^^h which returned two mem- 
bers |o the Irish parliament twciit\-nine 
miles N W Dublin 

A'THEISM s (from atheist ) The disbelief 
of a God 

Ihe {earned and eloquent Dr Parr, m the 
notes to his celebrated %ital Sermon, has very 
ably stated the different operations of atheism 
and superstition It is not his intention to 
plead either directly or indirectly the cause of 
superstition, to palliate its absurdities, or to 
varmsh over us crimes, but to contrast (he 
s^ffects of two acknovirledged ev ils, and to shew 
that from atheism naturally result consequences 
more direful than from superstition The pas- 
sage, though vere inttresiing, is too long to be 
inserted hcie |t may be seen in the notes to 
the Spital Sermon, p g?, 99 
A''! HEIST s (from the privaiite a and 
0 0 ^, Cod ) A person Who does riot believe the 
existence of a tkily, or a providence 
Atheists are speculative and practical A 
reasonable creature who disbelieves the being 
of a God, or thinks it incons^teiit with sound 
reason to bein^e that the great first cause is 
perfect m hohutss, power, wisdom, justice, 
and beneficiiicc, is a speculative atheist, and 
he who endeavours to instil tlie same unbelief 
ihto others, is a pradhcal atheist 

A very adm»r«ibic writer of much ttistCmid 
genius has recently sketched the progress by 
which atheists ascend the drcaiy eminence 
whetc^they ** look w'lth so much copiplacency 
up a vacant heaven, and down to the gulf of 
annrhil ition ' In the course of hi^ enqmry he 
has sugj^ested an argument which being at t)ie 
same time ongtiial, popular, ami cgn^nncing, 
shall be given in this place 
burcly, says this able author, the ^reature 
that lifts his voice and defies all mVisibU powor 
Witbin tJie^po^sibiBiies of ihfinity, cha^cnging* 
t^halievertriiknbwn being may Bear him, and 
may ^ropriate tliat title of auttirfity which xs 
^obonncj^ in scorn^ to evince his existence, 
Jf he Will, by his vengeance, was not as yester^ 
a little child, ^hat would tremble and ctf 
at the app^soach of air msignificant 
But, indeed, it Is terpWt no|5ohger, if he 
knows that there is rio^God The aiwemcnt 
|h«ai turn on (hat great process by which a' 
^Kcoi^ld tq Ihe and immense 

can hpw, or without mSucb- 
1 ossUw^ tiult t^iere is no, God 
► awd Wl^t lightly am requisite for 
1** Itusm^eBigeneaiavolvesthe 
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irtiy attribntci of dmwty, while a God is 
deni^ For urilew this man Is oninipresent, 
11^8 he 18 , at ffns moment, in every place m 
the univevse, hb captmt know but there may 
be in sopie mace mamfestauons of a deity by 
which even he wnnHl be overpowered If he 
does not know absolutely eveiy agent tn the 
universe, the one that he does not know may 
be God If he not himself the chief agent 
in the universe, and does not know what is so, 
that which is so may be God If he is not in 
absolute possession of all the ploiiosittoiis th it 
cohstitutc uhtv^rsal truth, the one which he 
wants may be, that there is a God If he 
cannot with certainty assign the cause of all 
that exists, that cause «lay be God If he 
does not know <!very thing that has been done 
in rite immeasurable ages Uiat are pa‘5l, some 
things may have been done by a God Thub, 
unless he Knows all things, that is, precludes 
another Deny , by being one himself, he cannot 
know that the being whobC existence he rt- 
wets, does pot exist But he must know that 
he does not exist, efec he deserves ineffable 
contempt for the madness with which he firmly 
avows his rejection, and acts accordingly Ste 
Foster s Essays, vol I Essay 1 passim 

Cicero rwireaents it as a probabk opinion, 
that they wno apply themselves to the study of 
philosomiy believe there are no gods This 
must, doulitless, be meant of the academic 
philoso{ffiy, to which Cicero himself was at- 
tached, and whicli doubted of every thing On 
the contrary, ihe Newtonian philosci|>hers arc 
continually recurring to a Deity, whbm they 
always find at the end of their chain of natural 
causes S6mc foreigners ha^e even charged 
them witli making too much ilSc Of the notion 
of a God m philosopliy , contraiy to the rule of 
Horace Net Dcus mtcrsit, nisi dignus vindicc 
nodns Among us, the philosophers have 
been the principal advocates fof the existence 
of a Deity Witness the writings of sir Isaac 
Newton, Bdyle, lla>, Cheyne,^ Nieuwentyt, 
Euler, Ilattiey, Robison^ Ucc wli|ph 

maybe tutded many others, who, though of 
the clergy (as wps aho Ray), yet have distin- 
guished themselves by their philosophical piece 
jg behalf of the existence of a God , e ^ 
Derhom, Bentley, Whiston, Samuel and Jolm 
ClATk, Fenelon, Faley, &c So trUo is that 
s^insof loicd Bacon, thdt ffiough a smattering 
of pmfo^phy mw lead aman into atheism, a 
deep draught wiH certainly bring him* back 
tgain to the bfehef of a Godf and Providence 

A'THFtsT tf Atheistical, denying God 
(ilfi/ron) f 

4THEl^CAti AlTHft'sTiCK a (from 
athmsl,) &v,n to tufienm, impious {South 

«»«l {fxoeaolhetstteal ) 

In an atheistical manner 

ATHBISTICALNE.^ Jf ibom atheisu 
eal ) Hie quality of being atheistical {Ham ) 

ATHEO&S 0 . (.M.®') Athdstick, god- 

**AT^feW, ADELU<ro,Eni.>wo»ET«‘ 

UKO, or EtHStiKG, among tpe Anglo- 
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Saxons, was a title of hotioar, j[kroper)y1>eiojig* 
ing to tlie heir apparent, ox presumptive, to 
the crown , 

AIHELNEY, a river island of. Somerset* 
shire, at the conHuetice of the Thone and 
Purret, memorable for havmg afforded shelter, 
amid us inaccessible ntorasses, to the rUustnOtt^ 
kin^ Alfred Here he collected some of his 
letaifiers, on which account, he called rt 
^Lthelmgay, or tlic isle of Nobles , and hence 
lie made trequept and untxpcctcd sallies upon 
tht Danes 

ATHELSrAN, or ^thestan, (soq of 
* Edward surnamed the Elder, king of the West 
Saxons, and of Edgiiia, a shephero^s daughter,) 
succeeded his father in 924, he defeat^ 
Anlaff, king of Notthomberland, whose army 
con5i«t<xl of Scot% Picts, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians, and obtained such reputation, that 
the emperor Henry, surnamed the Fowler, sent 
to demand one of his sisters in marriage for 
hts son Otho, Hugo, king of the Franks, also 
desired another for nis sou, and Lewis, prince 
of Aquitam, scut an amb^sy to desire a third 
for himself He was equilly successful against 
the Welsh, for hiving beatui them in the held, 
he caused Ltidwal, king^ of/" Wales, with his 
petty princes, to meet him at Hereford, where 
they did him homage, ind promised to ^ay him 
a yearly tribute The greatest blemish m the 
reign of Athelstan is supposed to be his trtit- 
aicnt of his brother EJwm, whom be suspect- 
<*d of a design to deprnehim or his 

crown, for it is certain, he caused him to be 
put on board a leaky ship, whli Ins arniour- 
oearer and pige, when the young princre, 
iin ihle to bear Uie seventy of the weather and 
w lilt of food, drowned himself Athelstan, 
however formeef many wise laws, qnd render- 
ed himself much admtfcd on account of his 
wisdom, wealth, and the extent of his do- 
11 ) in ions He reigned abotit sixteen years, and 

li< d at Gloucester, in ij42 

AlHFMENES, m fabulous history* son of 
Tatrens, king of Crete, who was informed by 
nn orac*e that he should kill his father, he 
thcrcioic left him, ind rttirCd to Rhodes, 
where he built the temple of Atamynus, upon 
1 uiountiin of the same name , when his father 
■.oiTiing thithe^iii search of him, he killed hun 
without knowing him 

ATllENTFA, in botany, a geSus of the 
^liss and order octandrla monogyma Calyx 
olou five parted , corol none , bristles 
eight, ftatVicred between the filaments , stigma 
nve-pirted , capsule globose, oiie-cellcd, thrcc- 
^^Ived, seeds three to fwc There is one 
pccies, a branching shrub of Guinea, the 
nirk, leaves, and fruit, are sharp and aromatic, 
called caff6 diable by the Creoles 
^ At h e n iE a, afeast celebrated by the ancient 
G*-tck‘» in honouf of Minerva 

A 1 HENiEUM, in antiqnit , a public place 
^ lu re the professors of the liberal arts held 
4ieir assemblies, the rhetoricians declaimed, 
and the poets reliearsed their performances 
The three most celebrated athensra were tbo^e 
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at Athens^.^t Rome, and at Lyons, the ^ond 
of t^ieh was built by tlie emperor Adrian 

born m Cihcia, 

oontemp<3rary with Phoy^ and founder of tha 
pneitmatkc sect fit tau^^ that the fire, air« 
water, and earth, ara nOf the true elements, 
but that tbeir qualities are, via^ heat, cold, 
moisture, and dryness, aitdf to these he added 
a fifih element, which he caHedspiirit, whence 
his sect had >ts name 

Athen^lis, a Grcejc grammarian, born at 
Naucratis jii Egypt, m the 3d century, onb of 
the most learned men of his time Of all 
works we have none extant but his Dcipno- 
sophis, 1 e the Sophists at Table , tliere is an 
inHmty of facts and quotations m this work 
which render it veryigreeable to admirers of 
antiquity 

The best editions of this author are those of 
Isaac Casaubou, in ISQyand l6l2-57, and of 
bcjbweighaeiiser, m 1801 An interesting ac- 
count of the materials from w hich Schweig- 
h^euser compiled his edition, is gi\ en in the 
Monthly Magazine for January, 180J 

There was also a xnathematicnn of this 
name, who wrote a trcuise on mechaivics, 
which is inserted m the works of the ancient 
i/iathemaucians, printed at Pans in 1693, in 
folio, m Greek and Latin 

ATHENAGOUAS, in Athenian philoBOi-^ 
pher, fiourtshed about tiic middle of the £dl 
century , and was remarkable for his zeal for 
Christianity, and lus great learning, as appears 
from the A iiology winch he aildresstd to the 
emperors Marcus Aurelius Antoinnusani Lu- 
cius C omniodiis 

ATHENODORXJS, a famous stoic philoso- 
pher, born at Tarsus, went to the court of 
Augustus, and was made by him tutor to 
iiberms Augustus had a great esteem for 
hurl, and found him by experience a man of 
virtue and probity He used »to speak very 
freely to the emperor He, before he left tho 
court to return home, warned the emperor not 
to gi\c himself up to anger, but, whenever ho 
should be in a passion, to rehearse the 24 lettets 
of the alphabet before he^ resolved to say or d<t. 
any thing He did not live to see hi« bad 
sBOcess in the ^duration of TlbennS 

A FHENOPOLIS, a town of the Massih- 
ensis, an ancient nation of Gaul It is con- 
jectured by Hardiiin to be the same with Telo 
Martius, now Toulon , by others, to be the 
same with AjtiMpohs or Antibes 

ATHFNS, m ancient geography, the mo4t 
famous city of Greece, situated in that p^t of 
Achaia, wnich lies upon theeoivst, from whenoa 
It was called Actc, and afterwards Attica The 
first founder of it is said to be Cecrops m the 
time of Moses , whence it was called Cecropi^ 
or Ionia, from Ion the son of Xtfthus, aikd^ 
aTterwards Athens firoiO Mmen a, ’ in 
Greek,' sigmiying Minerva, Th^s city was 
iamous for learning md eloquence, atld the 
defence of all Greece, says Lucian m tits Praise 
of Demosthenes “ I might, adds he, “ spea^ 
oi Hie Gods, to whom it owes its begmpm^ 
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Ibelf decrees* dwetlrngB, presence and 

iqny^tenea I inigb^ apeak of m la%vB, decrees^ 
aasemblies^ colonies, vtctonea and tfOpKtes, 
«rlnf h are so great and nmnv, as vrell by sea 
as by land, that he mast be more eloquent 
than Demosthenes, wlio tan sudiciently de- 
acribe tlicm *’ 

It was governed Iw kmgs, for the spac#e of 
46o yearb, of whom the first was Cedreps J but 
their power degenerating into tyranny, the 
pople shook off tn^ regal yoke, vi Inch ended in 
i/crafus They were governed for a long time 
after by 500 magibtratLS, named pr) taives, who 
ruled by turns, 50 at a time, anil after by ifine 
magistrates* of whom the thief Wis Called 
Ardion This government did not continue 
above 4(3 o >ear9, and their canmionwealth or 
somewhat like it being often interrupted by 
tyrmts, who asbiimed an absolute authority 
Varrogivf*s this account of the original of 
the word Athens An oli\c tree,” sa>s he, 
** growing up out of the earth on a sntWt n m a 
certain place, and a spring of water n ing in 
another, these prodigies astonished the king, 
who sent io Apollo at Ddphos to 1 now tiu 
siguihcation of them, and what he bhmdd do 
The oraele answered th it the olne tree signifi- 
ed Mineiva, and the water ^Neptune, uid it 
belonged to them to ^ce from which of those 
fwo they wmuld name their cit) 

Heretipni Cecrops assembled all his citi- 
7 cns, a** will men is women (lor the wo- 
men at that tune hid a toice m their coun- 
cils) When the) Cume to vote, ill the men 
were for Neptune, and all the women for 
TVlmerva ind U cause there was one wouiil 
more, Mineria cirncd it, and the city was 
Athens, which is taken fiom that of 
Minerva, wnom thi. Oreeks ei|l Nep- 

tune being ineenscd at u depopulated llie 
lountry of tbt Athcm ms with lus ttaves, md 
to appease hun* ^a)s the same author, the 
women siifll«?VBd tliree*f sore punish men ts hir^t, 
that from that time they snould never hav e a 
mice in tlieir councils, the second that none of 
their children should beir then name, md 
iistly, th It they should not be called Atheni ms 
but A^icks ' 

The old city, cur citlidrl, wis si'tty stidu, or 
about ^ ♦citgues in circuit, it wis fenced with 
wooden pales, ind,assoiiic siy, «set ab >ut with 
olive trees, besides being fortified with i trong 
wMl Tlie inside* of the cilacic] wa?i adorned 
xvith inntmicrabie edifices, statues and mo- 
fmneutsi The lower city comprehended 41 
the bmidfngs lhat surrounded the chidti, 
t^v.ctlwar with the harbours of Phiderum, 
Mmiiclijtae* an^ th© Pirapu's .Tliewhok cir 
Cintof the citv, m its mo^ft fftmnshing stile, 
was notd than about ^sHbUKin mihs 
AiKii^ttAth;*t||iL ef;, tlui^bgh containing 

inany noblo Vvas bjr^O means so 

its as many 

aix ihc hrrtsd m supj>u*»e On entt ring 
sawr Ot^eurChas th<discii,ple of Aris- 
entitled 

' m pMSuts iMsifei iihagirt® himself at Adieus 
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the streets, he adds, ar^ strikingly iragular , 
the tow|i in generd badl) provided with w iter , 
and, although some houses ap^iear more con 
Venient than others, yet all of tliem irewretch- 
ed It Is only when irrivcd at the thuitn , 
continues he^'^and on discoicnng the grand 
temple of Minerva, that thi incertitude bee,ins 
to sanish, which was produced by the cxi t sn c 
disproportion between the real stitc of thi \<^s, 
aud tile splendour ot theif repiUalion 

An hinercnt defect m tlTe‘Constru"’t«on of 
houses m Athens occasioned greit inon- 
vcmcnee the stiirs were ertcied in the slreii 
and the upperapirtments, projectingoverthe c , ' 
disfigured the fayodes, oostrucUd tin \u\\ 
and prevented a fice circulation of air All 
tills arose from the avarice of the proprietor , 
who, by placing gilkriei over the htiils of tin. 
pisscngiTs, enrleaiourcd as much as po'-sibh to 
jSim ]K>i»*cssit)n of the very ^trei ts ( Ai istotU ^ 
J^conoinica, lib n Pol) enus Sinl lib m ) 
Anoixgat us, SI)*- 1 uiipides it is a g(.ncral rul 
with archittcls never to adorn Inc roof> ot 
houses, nor to render them at ill irm irk ibk 
{Hippolyt ) An edifice loo higld) decorated 
or distinguished b) a little more th m common 
eh \ ation, must mstirtly h i\ t itlncted a crow d 
of jciloiTs observers, md suggestions would 
not have been w in ting that uiis «tcna tion 
denoted a pride ineomp it tbl© Witti rt public in 
eq laUtJy '^notVicr c ircuiiistince tended sri!> 
f irtbet to the I't fi rmity of Athens ipiny spot 
according to Xenophon, renamed va nt, 
where the habit itions had cirhcr been destro> 
cd by file, or erase tfb) a detree of the pj ojile 
(Irt It on hiiiinccs ) No sc^n^er was i citireii 
accused of high trea*>on, or smm such cinie, 
th in immcdntel) his house w is demolished, is 
a vessel is brokta which his contmud po son 
ous liquor Neither was it liwtul to ichmld 
there, for the verv groiuid w h simpo td to 
become fatil and cKcenble, tiom the eiimc 
of Its former possessors 

As to the reil extent of Athens, it i certiin 
that the ramparts sixt\ stidia m tiicumfi rcncL 
far exceeded whit wouhl hue been noccssir^ 
hid the nitmn in tunc of war possess d anv 
Othvr place of refuge On sueli chstrtssnit, oc- 
casions, uihabitanis from the country, who 
hid no dwellings, const ructed m die opencst 
places a iii^nber of huts, rc^embluig in figure 
the hues of bees Aristopbaue who hid 
seen these miserable sheds duinigtlit Pcjimon- 
nesian wnr, compares them (lomcdv ot tlu 
KmgUts) to those uirtheii urns cilkd casKs, 
whidi were in use miong the Oie< ks lix- 
Uusive of such dwellings, erected for the mo 
meat, all the h(m«es in Athens did not, as 
Xenophon positnely attests (Tict Sfient lib 
up ) eif^c^ed ten tliousinfd, aud thus the told 
number of inhibit ihts mny be set do in it 
al>out fifty thousand, mcluding lioth slaves md 
stringers 

The excess of magnificence displavcc’ in the 
ti^mples atid public edifiee^'nMideucI tlic wi Icli 
edmss of t(iepn\ate buildings more conspuu- 
Ous The eye was carted rapidly from oue 
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rMremetothe other, witl^ont (mthngany thittg 
intermediate on which to repose, and thjs 
evil, in^teid of dunmishing, became constantly 
inore prc\ ah iit As no conne:}f:ion pr propor- 
tion subsisted among the ptrts, it was impos- 
sible thit the whole could produce any be<iuti- 
ful effect Ihe three thousand statues erected 
in the public places, and under the porticos pf 
Athens, did not conceal the defonnity of the 
btreeb , bee uise a profusion of ornamdnts can 
never conipencatt for misery The passion for 
porticos and colonnades was very great, but 
their effict must have been considcrahlv eh- 
imnished by the shade pt so many trees jlanted 
by the Greeks quite m the centre ot their 
towns hrorn this desiie of preserving atleist 
the linage of a country life, Athens was en- 
cumbend with pi me trees, and the bhade of 
the ol ve concealed the monuments of Mt- 
gara from the view of travellers hrom this 
•sketch the reader maj easily )uc)ge, that Athens, 
however celebrated for learning, bcienccs, and 
irtb, for ihe finest sptcimeiis of sculpture, and 
the utmost magnificence of auhiuclure, hv 
no meins dcstne^d the character wJiich some 
moderns have given it, of be ng unequalled tn 
benity 

Ihw iioVrn citv ralkd Seine® and is 
now the see of a Greek aichbishop wiili several 
thurchci, but mtoasideiabU if compared with 
Its aiK lent ®pUndour itconUuns about fifteen 
or sixteen thogsind mb ibit ints, chiefly Greeks 
Jt was taken bv Mahomet 1 in the v* ar 14o > 
iln Venetians took it fVom the Turks m 1404 
md 10«7, but were couipvlkcl to abandon it, 
and the lurks are now inisteis of it with the 
rest of ihe coimtrv the ehuf articles of iiade 
ire silks w i\, wool, and oil It is a seaport, 
and situated on the north enst coast of the gult 
of Lngia, 111 the ArcliqKlago, with a ®ate and 
lafgc harbour, the entrance, which is narrow , 
IS commu ded by the ciladd, the incicnt 
/Veropohs sixty iiulcs SI I ivadia, and ^04 
SV\ Constant! nopie 1 at 38, 6 N 1 on 
>7 1. 

AT II TNI VN*^, the pcatple who inhabited 
the capitil of ancient Attica cdled \tliens 

The Athinims, siys Hian, wore purple 
girmcnts, hiving tut ir hair lied with ulibons 
pt gald and silver, idotned with golden griss- 
jlionpers 

A hiicydides m thv bej'inmn,^ of his hiitory, 
calL the Atheniina, thatrs to say, 

t&car'*rs oj gras^LopperSt and the reason he gives 
for it IS this lie sap it was to distmaubh 
free-men from slaves Lucian tcll« Hit the 
same thi ig 1 ret/cs teachts ih that the grass- 
hoppers which the Athtniins wore were to 
shtvv, that they were great spiakers^ and very 
prolix in their mscourse 

IhoH* vvho wish to know more conccrnnig 
Athene ind the \thenians, mayionsult Ste- 
warlit Vthens, Soon Vos »ge tri (/reect, tom 
II , ff bandkrs Iravels into Greece, Wilder s 
do,, Giblx^n sliist vol M , l)e Pauvv s Disaer- 
^tlUonson the Greeks, and Gilhca’s Greece 
ArriMlDH SccArdee 

A'^HLRINA (ai^tfnne) In zoology, a 
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f enus of the class pisces, order ahdominaha 
Jp|)er jaw a httle flat , gdl membrane, stx- 
i* lyed , silks with a aiivery stripe h iv e sjiecies 
m the diflerent seas of the globe (St e Nat 
Hi«t pi XXIV ) Of these Uaeont|y one worthy 
of notice is the a menidia, silver hsh, so often 
introduced into our marble basons, and glo- 
biifar glasses for ornamt nt It is an mhabitaiiC 
of the fresh waters of Carolina bodysnialb 
pellucid , scaks spotted with black teeth 
numerous on the tips, but none m the jaws or 
tongue lateral hue silvery tail forked 
Aim ROMA, {atheioma, n ttBnovfxttipuhc, 
pdpL,) An encysted tumour that contains a 
soft substance of the consistence of a poultice 
AinCRO'^MArOUS a ((min aiheroma ) 
Hav mg the qualities of in atheroma, or eurdy 
>vcn (fFiseman) 

AlIlLUSlON, a town of Warwickshire, 
having V market on luesdavs Lat 62 40 
N Lon I 30 W 

A I II INI, or Sftinfs, modern Athens 
AlIll'RSi ad (from a and thirst) 

Ihirstv, in want of drink (Drydtn) 

Allil 1 wrestlers, or rcmibatanfs, 

coiui^tous and strong men, who addicted 
tluniselvtj to bodily exercises, is running,, 
fi^liting, ind Olliers of like nitures, among the 
Gieiks md Roniuis, and lor whom the au- 
ci£ lit'' ippoii ted pri/(s 

I best at ilet r were in gica<- esteem among 
thi (/rcAs, bin wore lufuuoiv at Rome, tor 
SOUK time { Ipian the fieed them from 

th marks of inf un\ 

i his is thi way b) which they were match- 
ed in the pla)SAt the Clique “ They took an 
earthen pot into which they \uit certain balls 
about tlij, bigness of a benn, on which was set 
an At t f a B, or some other letter, and always 
two le«^.rs alike Iheii the elm npions came 
forth one after another, anel made their praver 
to In jitter before they drew, and then put then 
hands into the pot , but the herald of the pi lys 
streuhing out his rod hindtred them Iron 
reiding their tickets till thiy weie all drawn 
Presently one of the or some other 

fxsrson took evtrv one s ball, and joined them 
toge tiler wlio had the same letters, if the num- 
ber of the ithlttv^ wen Quid, he that had tins 
single letter w is to jif,ht w lUi the conqueror, 
'wtaeh was no sin ill advantage, betauie he 
cuue fresh to the comb it with him who was 
wcirv riiLir food w is barley bread, which 
was the reason tluj were called honhofti, i c 
barley eaters, and also uiotlur ^rt of bread, 
called roltphia, of memhia^ and ^o- 
husta, becuise u mide tbeir bodies stC’Ongand 
robust Some fvd tht m w iih soft cheese, and 
Dtonicus wis the fun who fed them with 
me It, according to the testimony of Pausamas 
m his Rh ica ^ 

Montesijuuu and various other moderhs 
have ascribed m inv fancied adv intakes to the 
rxerenes of the athletas , but we should cau- 
tiously avoid laying much stress upon their 
opinion, when tt i» recollected that u is ixjl 
direct opposition to that of all the incient phy- 
sicians Tlie^e athletie augtnented Uie force of 
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mrikidat members^ to the detriment of iho 
And thutf pttMiuoed pecf^Iiar do-'^ 
fbrttiitn And destined tl»e proper eqmlihnotn 
of the noddy powers Xbus, the wrettlera and 
ixacers became of a mdigtmts size from their 
louts npwardb^ white their legs and thi^ 
‘weie hsmarkabiy slender > and with the discO* 
holes, the camosity of the arms became ^moa- 
sivOtiS) and the neck inflexible There*- 

ibre, ^len attests m the most poSitrve manner^ 
that no phy*)icnn since the time of Hippo** 
crates ever ipprovod hf the frame, constitution, 
or r^imen ot the athletsCf And Solon taught 
the Athenians tliat it was mhmtely^snore ad- 
vantageous to employ the moucjn'jpf the state m 
providing for orphan^, than in nourishing a race 
of men who were equally useless in peace and 
war For the athletse, as Euripides declares, 
were ttic worst toidurs iii Greece 
ATHLETICK a alhletq, Latin) 

1 Belonging to wrestling ^ ^rong of bod} % 
tigorous, robust (i>rvde«) 

ATHLONE, a town of Westmeath, in 
Ireland Lit 22 N Lon 7 41 W 
f ATHLOTHEPA, m antiquity, an officer 
who superintended the public games 

ATHNACH, the name of one of the prin- 
cipal of the Hebrew accents, which series not 
Di|iy to regulatL the voice, but to distinguish 
the numbers of a sentence, whence its name 


tnro of a batvel raM or tilted behind, to 
make it run 

ATi^ANTIG OCEAN, takes ih name 
from mount Atlas, in^Afnca, and lies between 
the epnttnente of Africa and £uroj>e, and the 
continent of America Its least breadth* from 
Guinea, m 4ffiCa> ^ Btasil m S America, is 

ATLANTJADES, a patronymic of Mer- 
euiy* as grandson of Atlas Chid 

AlLANTIOEh, a people qf Africa, near 
mount Atlas Thfe daughters of Atlas, seven 
in number, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Asterope, 
Merope, AlcylOne, and Cclseno They mai* 
ried some of the gods and most illustrious he 
roes, and their chudfren were founders of many 
nations and cities The Atlantidui were called 
nymphs, and e\en goddesses on account of 
their great intelligence and kimwlcd^ The 
name of Hei^p^nded was also given mem, oi^ 
account of their mother Hesperis They were 
made constellations after death SeePcE i An as 
ATLANTIS, in antiquity, an island spoken 
of by Plato an«l many other writers under 
some extraordinary circumstances, and render- 
ed famous by a controversy among the mo- 
dern*!, conccirnng its place and extreme I he 
most distinct account of this coiintr} is givtrf 
in Platons Timaeus and Cntias 

ATLAuns (New), isthciame of a fitti- 


athnach, i e respiratio 
ATHOL, a subdivision of Perthshire, iii 
Scotland* containing some fine lakes 
ATHOS mount Athos, situate between 
^^lacedonia and Thrace Xerxes cut a way 
through it to make a passage for his army, 
wlien he went into Greece Lucian relates 
that the architect Dinneratcs, who was in the 
army of Alexander, offered him to cut mount 
AthoD into the shape of a man, who should 
bold m his left hand 4 great city, in hu 
Tight hand a cistern whicfi should receive the 
waters of all the rivers which fel} from that 
mountain, and to convey them mm the sea 
Alexander commended his cnrious design, 
but did not allow of the place, because there 
Were no fields about the city to furnish the 
inhabitants with corn for their subsistance 
Athos IS situated in lat 40 10 N Ion 24 
45 E 

athwart, in navigation, is synony- 
mous with across the Ime of the course 
Athvi art the fore foot, is a phrase that denotes 
the flight of a cannon-ball from one ship 
across the course of another, to ihtercept the 
latte , and oblige her to shorten < 1011 , that the 
former they come npar enough to examine 
her Athwart-hause, expresses the situation 
ot X ship, #hen she is dlftven by wind or tide, 
or any other accident, across tne fore part of 
qtoother Athw^tt-alims* reaching across ships 
Ibin one side lo theyntoter 
^ AtitwA^xie oi l In a manner vexatious 
perpk^ng Wrong 

drf (from o and hH ) 1 In the 
, with tile acOon of a man 
pkmmt 3 In the pos- 


tious philosophical commoin\»>ikb* of vihich 
a description has been given bj lord Biron 
Its cmei design is to exhibit a model of a col- 
lege, institute for the interpretation of n iture 
and the production of great and manclloiK 
vs orks, for the benefit of men under the name 
of Solomons House, or, ** the college of the 
SIX days work Thus much, at least is 
finished and with great beauty and magnifi- 
•ence The author proposed also d frame of 
\m J», or Of the best sUtc or mould of a coni- 
monwcalth But this part is not executed 
ATLAS, in fabulous history, one of the 
Titans, son of Jajietus and Clymcnc lie wis 
brother to bpimethus, Prometheus and Menoe- 
tiUs He married Pleione, daughter of Ocea- 
nns, or Hesperis, according to others, by whom 
he had seven daughtera, called Adanudes (see 
Atlan^ IDES) He was king of Mauruani 1, 
and master of a thousand Bocks of eveiy kind, 
as also of beautiful gardens, abounding m every 
specieS of fruiC, which he had entrusted to me 
care of a dragon Perseus, after the conquest 
of the Gorgons, passed by th^alaceof Atlas, 
and demanded hospitality The king, who 
was informed by an oracle of fhemis that he 
should be dethroned by one of the descciuUnta 
of Jupiter, refused to receive him, and cveq 
oifered him violence Perseus, who was un- 
equal ifi strength, shewed him Medusa's head, 
and Atlas was instantly changed into a large 
monntam, which runs across the deserts of 
Africa east to west, and is so high that tiie 
antieiiu imagined that the heavens rested on 
Its top, and mat Atlas supported the world on 
his shoulders The fable that Atlas supported 
the heavens cn bis back, arises from his fond- 
ness for <astrononiv, and his often freqi:.cjnting 
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dev^ed 4ind V|;h6nce 

ii)ignt obsene the heaveply bodies 
Atlas (Great otuji Little)^ moiliitfiiQS of 
Africa the G»at AtJoa oxtaufs from t^e 
desert of Barca, abput eighty leagues 3ivest ,of 
Alexandria to the coast of the Atlantic sea^ to 
which it gues name, but often changes itfi 
mnic, according to the multitude of countries 
It runs through, and the plains and vall^ by 
which It IS intersected, it is Called by 
natiies Ayduacal The Little Atlas extenus 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to Bona jn the 
coiintiy of Algiers, and is called by the natues 
ErrilF Bojth these are of such vast height, 
and for the most part cohered with snow, as 19 
be seen at a great distance od ajt |ea The 
highest parts and most difficult of access ajre 
those which run along the connnes of the 
kingdom of Trcmecen^ and the coldest those 
that bound thv dominions of Morocco 
Atlas, also denotes a book of uiiuersal 
geography, containing maps of the known 
parts of the world 

A'TLAS {Jtlas, a1\a , from ar\itw, to 5115- 
tain, because it sustains the bead , or from the 
fablcof Atlas, who was supposed to support 
the world upon bis shoulders^) Ihc ntm^ of 
the first cciMcaNertcbra Thrs vertebra dif- 
fers very much from the others (see Vertf- 
BRM) It has no spinous process which 
would prevent the n^sek from bMUg bent back<p 
wards, out in its place it has a sniafl eminence 
The great foramen of this is much larger than 
that of any other vertebra Its body which is 
small and thin, 1$ nevertheless firm and hard 
It IS somewhat like a nng, and is distinguished 
into Its great arch, which serves in the place of 
Its bodv , and its small posti^nor arch The at 
las 1$ joined superiorly to the head by gmgly- 
mus , and infenorly to the second cenical ver- 
tebri by means of the inferior oblique procesfses, 
and the bdontoid process by trocnoides 

At I AS, in commerce, a silk-satm, ininu- 
f iciured in the III ist Indies, There arc somc 
lain, some striped, and some flowered, the 
owers ot which are citlier gold or onl} sil|i. 
Ihe manufacture of them is admirable, the 
gold and silk being worked together after such 
a manner as no workmen in Europe ran imi- 
tate , yet they ire very far from having that 
hue gloss and lustre which the French Itnow 
how to give to their silk stuffs * 
ATMOSPHERE (utmo^pkera, from 
i apuur, and a spkirc ) The gaseous 

or ^enform fluid which everywhere invests the 
surface of the terraqueous globe, and probably 
that of the other planets 
The same word ilso denotes the sphere of 
Ihe iroma of a plant, or of the infection of a 
ctmtagious body * 

The tcrr^stml atmosphere imports the 
whole of the fluid muss, jconsisting of air, 
amieoLis and other vapours, dectric fluids, 
tvhich surrounds the earth to a con«:idcrable 
height, and partakes of all its mouons, both 
annual and dmrnal 

The atmosphere is a-vost laboratory m which 
batuTQscpntmually performs numberless pro- 
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cesses of analysis, solution, pseeipUatioii, 
&)mbination It is an immense rec]|>ient, tht 
which all the atmniiated aitd volatilized 
lluctionsof terrestrial bodies are received, agl- 
tafed, mingled, combing, i>r separated Con-* 
siaer^ lU this view, the atmcn^enc air is a 
chaos, an indeterminate mixture of mineral 
vapours, vegetable and animal molecules, seeds, 
and through which the luminous, the 

calorific, and the eltjctric fluids incessantly pass 
and repass m all directions 

There is one substai\cc, namely* the electri- 
cal fluid, which IS very distinguishable in the 
mass of the atmosphere To iqeasure the ab- 
solute quantity of this fluid, either at the at- 
mosphere or any other substance, is perhaps 
imj)088ibl& and nearly all that we know on 
this subject is, that the electric fluid pervades 
the atmosphere^ that it appears to be more 
animdant m the superior than the infeaor 
regions, that it seems to be the immediate 
bond of connection between the atmosphere 
and the watci which is suspended in it, and 
that by Its V anpus operations, the phenomena 
of hail, ram, snow, lightning, and the other 
kinds of inct/eors are chiefly occasioned On 
this subject we would rosier the inqiiisuive 
reader to a paper by Mr Frtnan, entitled Ob- 
servations aiici Doubts conccriuna atmospheiic 
Electricity, in Nos 40 and 41 of Nicholsons 
Journal, N S 

Compostiwn (ftid Chemical PjoperHes It 
hah been already observed iindtr the article 
Air, th4t the atmosphere contains, beside 
azotic and ox j gen gas of which it is principally 
composed, a small portion of carbonic acid 
gas, and a variety of other substances diffused 
m different parts of it These are the exhala- 
uons which are cpntiniially taking place from 
ail kinds of bodies, but especially the aqueous 
vapour Yii^hich 19 unceasingly fwrnishtd by eva- 
poration, by whu h means innumerable mul- 
titudes of minute and iiuisible particles, both 
dry and humid, are dispersed in all directions, 
and floating in the atmosphere, mix with the 
aeriform fluiijs which are essential to its con- 
stitution 

Whether the fluids last mentioned, of which 
the gaseous part of the atmosphere consists, aid 
only mechanically mixed, or are chemically 
combined so as by their combination to form 
one fluid or eps, is a quc^ition that docs not 
appear to be cfecidecl In the early part of the 
enquiry, the former opinion seems US have 

revatied The cclebrateil Scheeic, howev^r^ 

oubted Its truth, and contended for the edte- 
mical union of the gases His opmion haa 
been strengthened by some spb^'Ctment duico- 
venes, and ha«. been u pud by phitosopbors m 
general The oppasite opinion has besen re- 
cently revived bv Mr John Dalton, of Man^ 
Chester, who, in his Ess^ On the Constitutioil 
of mixed Gases, &c inserted f« the 6th vo- 
lume ol the Manchester shewn 

himself an able advocite Mr John Gough 
oontrovtrts dpiiuon of Mf Dalton, and 
bdieves that the gists ffirmiug the atmosphere 
exist lu thc^tate of chejmiqtd mixture and not 
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of mecKaiuea} and that uncomb^ned 

elastic vaooisr is not mixed with the atmo- 
sphere But xn proof of the air tong the 
yesultfif ft chemical combmaupn of Ae gases, 

I Dr rhomp«Qn, amohg others, adduces th^ 
^cumstan^s of the constancy and exactness 
of the proportions of the nitrogen and ox^en 
in a?r,— tUc difterence betweSi air and the 
artihcial mixture of the gases the latter sup- 
porting flame and animal life longer, and flame 
even better than air itself 
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spheies, these aggregates are of equal, 'ind 
often lower, specific gfavi^, than the air lu 
which they art fbrmem ftna yet are visible by 
reason of their opacity , when near ihecirth 
they are called togs, mists, or haze (which 
differ only in density), and when at gttaicr 
hemhts, clouds ' 

Clement and Desormes, on desiccating at- 
mospheric air, found fhat a cubic foot of it 
would deposit 5 RQ grains of water Ann dt 
Chemie, No 12^ 


Whether the projiortions of gases in atmo- 
spheric air, at diflerent heights. Vary so consi- 
derably as 5 or 6 per cent as some have 
aftirmed, or whether the diflerence be so 
small as to be with ditliculty estimated, is a 
pbtnt urwin wl^ich philosophers do not yet 
agree That some difference exists is allowed 
by many, and several experiments seem to 
evince that the ptoportion of oxygen gas is less 
in greater altitudes, but that at Ordinary alti- 
tudes the difference is so small a$ to be scarcely 
if at all perceptible See Air 

‘‘In analysing the atmosphere in different 
placed,* says Mr Davy, “I have ntier been 
ible to ascertain any nouble diflerence in the 
praportioiw of Its constituerit parts * After 
noticing Inc himilanty of results obtained from 
air collected on the sea at the mouth of the 
Severn, having passed oser much of the Atlan- 
tic, at Guinea, at Lomloq and Kensington, at 
Paris, in Egjpt, and Spam, Mr Davy adds, 
“we shall hnd strong rea'^ons for concluding 
that the attposphere, in all places exposed to 
the influence of the wmdsi contains very nearly 
the same proportions of oxygen afid nitrogen 

» a circumstance of great importance, 
teaching us that the different cWrees of 
ifaTubrity of air do not depend upon differences 
in the quantities of its chief constituent parts. 
It ought to induce ii$ to institute researclies 
concerning the different substances capable of 
being dissohed or suspended \n the air, which 
ftre noxious to the human c'onstitution , parti 
calarly as an accurate knowledge of their 
nature and ppopertie« would probably enable 
us, la a great measure, to guard against, or 
^c^troy, tntir baneful effects ** Journal of 
ihe Hoyal 1 nstltution, vol i 
^ On the «ttate of lapour subsisting m the 
atmosphere, Mr Kirwan lias ait S[abo'’ate 
paper in the Itish 1 ransactions^ lol ihii 
which he logins by silting that vapdur or 
moist nufty subsist hot only in dense ftir, 
but m %ighly rarefied , and, towards the 
con (u^on, makes the folIoWthg remaiks — 
“ Is laphurs unite to air, partly through the 
tj^^ncy of^ heat,' and partly through mat bf 
^Ihuiiyand of eleetricii), sothcvsih)arate'fiom 
It *^011 » times frank a dmut^utiOl[t of that derfwc 
m heat which %y Assessed' in their nascent 
slale, |omf f^ri <Vin*tn4tioh of afffnily, 

irom m alt^affon in tlupr 
^ ** ’ll! their first degm of ^o- 
when siqjdrfttftifl fmm Air, Kiqr ferm 
of excudingly nuoute paMticfeS, 

Air by the Anamution of affinity, 

^hA cacih diher % c!l<actnca] a«Ao- 


37/e Uses of the /tf^osphete are so many md 
gre It, that it seems indeed absolutely iuce«5sary, 
not only to the comfort ind con\enKnce of 
mtn, but even to the existence of all animal 
and \egetahle life, and to the \trv coristitniujii 
of all kinds of matter whatever, iiid without 
which they would not be what tluj arc fur 
by insinuating itself Into all the \dcintics of 
IjJodies, it becomes the great spring of mo t of 
the mutations here below, as gtnention, (Oi- 
mplion, dissolution, &c and without which 
none of the^c operations con Id be c nicd on 
By the mechanical force of the almo^} licit 
tdo, as well as lischcmicil propertic*. many 
impr>rtant j>urposes arc aiiswtrtrl A\ c nu- 
plov It in gn ingifnotion ami direction to slops 
turning mills, and other similar iisfs ard i is 
one of tlie great di scot cries of tbt modern p)ji- 
losophers, that the sc\erai motions atliibuttd 
by the indents to a *acut arc it dly 

owing to the pressure of the uinoeplurc 
Sfutihiti/ oj ihi Atmosphen On the top 
of mountains the nr i4> gcneriUv more silubri- 
ous than m pits nr \cry deep places Indeed, 
dense air is always more propci lor respiration, 
lb to the mere qualiiv of ciensity only, thin 
that which IS rarer But then the m on 
mountains, though rarer, is freer from phlo- 
gistic \apours th«»n that of pits, and hence it 
has been found that people can h\c ^cr\ well 
on the tops of mountains, even when the air is 
but -^bout half the density of that below But 
It would seem that it some inienneduU 
hciglu bctvveei the t%^o extremes, the air is 
the most salubrious ami proper for animal life, 
and <his hcigl t, according to M ^5UT^^uH:, i 
about 500 or 600 yards above thv. level of the 
sea 

Besides the change^ arising from the mere 
diflereUcc of altitude, the salubrity of the at 
mospherc is grca% affected by mmy other 
circumstanced Tiie ar, when conhnetbor 
stagnant. Is cpnnnonly more impure than 
wbt^n agitated and shi fieri thus, ill close 

E are unheftYlhy, and c\en the air in a 
amber is fess salubnotis in a morning, 
af^er It has been sfent m, than in the evening 
The abbfi Fontana, from the result of accurate* 
experiments, asserts, “ that the difference be- 
tween the air of one couutrv and that of 
Another, at rtffferent times, is mucli le^s than 
whai IS commonly believed, apd that this 
diffftrencA m the purity nf the air at different 
times, IS much greater than the difference 
between the Air m the different places observed 
by him ” Fmalty, M Fontana concludes in 
these words Nature id not 80‘ partiH as w6 
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^^ommoiUy behece She hi^s not only gi\ en \ss 
m air aUiio'^t eqiuHygood every ivhere at every 
time, but has ailotved us a ccrtaut latitude, or 
1 powu of In mg and being m health in quafi*^ 
tics of air which differ to a certain degree By 
this I do not mean to deny the existence of 
ccrmii kinds of noxious ur in some particular 
places, but only siy, that in gener'il the air is 
pood every where and that the small dificr- 
ences are not to be feared so much as some 
pumlc would make, us belieie * 

Fii^ure «/ ihe Atmosphere A? the atmo- 
sphere emelops all paru of the surface of our 
globe, if they both continued at rest, in<l were 
not endowed with a diimial motion about theif 
common axi , then the atmosphere would be 
cxictlv glbbuhr, according to the laws of gra- 
\ itj , for ail the parts of the surface ot a fluid 
in \ state of rest, must be equilly rtmoied 
from Its centre But as the earth and the 
unbient pirtsof tlie atmosphere reiolvc uiii- 
rornily together about their axis, the diflierent 
^nits of both base a ccntnfugnl force, the ten- 
tlcucy of which is more considerable, and that 
of tlic centripetal less, as the parts are more 
n mot from Ihe ixis, and heiiCe the figure of 
the itmosjjhcre must become aii obl^te sphe- 
101(1 since the pirts tliat eorrcbpoiid to the 
<q.u itor art f utheV removed from the ixis, than 
the parts ^^lncll correspond to the poles Be- 
sides, the figure of the atmosphere must, on 
^mother account, represent a flattened sphe- 
imd, iiuncly btesause the sun stnkes more 
directly the air which encompasses theeqiii- 
lor, *>nd IS comprehended biiiween the two 
tropics, th in that winch pertains to the pohr 
regions for, from hence it follows, th it the 
mass of ur, or jiart of the atmosphere, adjoin- 
ing to the ^Kiies, being less he ited, cannot 
expand so much, nor reach so high And 
\ct, notwithstanding, as the sapie force which 
eonlribiiUs to elevate the air, diininishes its 
griMtv md pressure on the surf ice of the 
t irth, htr^her columns of it about the eqnato- 
nil paits, all other circumstances being the 
sum , mi) not be heavier than those about tlit 
pok s 

7f 'fight or Prenftre of the Atmosphere 
is e\ ident th it the mass of the atmosphere, in 
common with dl other matter, must b« en- 
dowed with weight and pressure, and this 
principle was asserted by almost all philoso- 
phers, both nncient and modern But it was 
only by mean** of the exi>cnments made with 
pumps and the barometric d tube, by Oahlco 
and TorrK -'111, that wc came to the proof, not 
only that the atino«phtre is endued with a 
pressure, bm also what the measure and quan- 
tity of that [)rt*»**ure is Tlius, it is found that 
the pressure of the atinosphtre subtains a 
coluipn of quieksiKer^ m the tube of the baro- 
meter, of ibout 30 inches m height , it tliere- 
fore foHom, that the whole pressure of the 
atmosphere ts equal tp the weight of a column 
of quicksihreor, of an tqml base, and 30 inches 
height and becanste a cubical inch of quick- 
silver is found to weigh nearly half a pound 
fUerdHtpois, therefore the whole 30 inches^ or 


the wei^t of the itmoqdiere on every ^■quiyfO 
iitch of surface, is equal to l pounds Again, 
it his been found that the pressure of the atmo« 
sphere Usances, in the case of puinp>, &c a 
column of water of ahm^ 34^ feet high , and, 
the cubical foot of water wt-igbrng |U8t 1000 
ounces, or Oai pounds, 34| tunes or 
!3158lb will bt, the weight of the column of 
water, or of the atinospliere on a base of a 
square foot, and conscqtiently the 144tli part 
of this, or 1 5U) IS the weight of the atmo- 

S hcic on a square inch tlu same as before 
ence Mr Cotes computed that the pressure 
of ihisf ambient fluid on the whole siirfeoe of 
the earth, is ef|in\aleiit to that of a globe of 
lead of 60 miles in diameter And hence also 
It appears, that the pressure upon the human 
body must be very considerable , for, admitting 
the surface of a man s body to be about fifteen 
square feet, and the pressure aliout lolb on a 
square inch, he must sustain 3^^ 400lb or 
nearly 14J tons weight for his ordmarv load 
And It might be easily shewn tint the difftr- 
ence n the weight of air sustained by our 
bodies in different stafts of the atmosphere., is 
often near a ton and a half 

Hence, it js so far from bung a wonder, 
that we sometimes suffer in (»i r health by a 
change ol weather, that it is the greatest won- 
der w e do not suffer oftener and more by such 
chuiges— hor when we consider, that our 
bodies arc sometimes pressed upon by near a 
ton and a |ialf weight more th »n at another, 
and thit the variation of the additional pms-r 
sure of many {lounds, is often very sudden , it 
IS surprising that eveiy such change docs not 
entirely break the fiame of our btuhes to 
pieces But the fvet is, that our Ivodies alwa)t» 
contain some elastic fluid, the spring of which 
is just sufflcic^nt to coimterbalance me weight 
of the atmosphere 

One caus6, however, either immediate or 
otherwise it seems, is the heat of the sun , Cor 
where this is uniform, the changes are small 
and regular thus, betw^een the tropics, it 
seems, the changq depends on the h^t of the 
sun, IS the baninieter constantly sinks about 
hdf an inch everyday, and rises again to its 
foimer station in the night time But m the 
temperate zones the baroinetci ranges from CB 
to neif 31 inches, shewing, by it® various altjfc- 
tudes, the changes that are ah()ut to take p)ac^* 
ui the vicather If wc could know, thoiefore 
the cans* s by which the weather is influenced , 
we should ilso know those byivUtch the gru- 
V ity of the atmosphere is affected These may 
perhap!» be reduced to immcdnte ones, viz an 
emission of latent heat from the: vapoiut con- 
tained in the atmosphere, or of electric fluid 
from the same, or frmii the eurth, aa it t$ 
observevl that they both produce the same 
effect With the solar heal m the liropical cli- 
mates, MK to rarefy the aii*, by mi^ng with 
A, or betting loose a lighter fluids whichdid 
not before act in such lar^e ^prOpurtlon in any 
particulalr place 

As to the alteration heat and eold» Dr 
Darwin infers^ that ilicre is good reason to 
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Df^hanioally expaodol, it becomes eapabie of 
attracMng w Buwl itiatter of heat fmm^o^r 
bodies in oontaoi with it Now, e|j|p;he last 
l<gioa<jf mt which aunminds our glolfe is per- 
l»e&imlW niiWiog slon^ its surface, climbing iip 
the Bides of niomitains, and descending into 
the valleys , as it paeses along it nitist be per- 
petoallf vaiying the degree of heat according 
to the clevauon of country it traverses 
&r, in nsaig to the supamiis of moimta^as, it 
becomes expanded, having so much of the 
inresBure of the sujpcnncumbent atoiosphere 
taken avi ay and when thus expanded, it at- 
tracts or absorbs heat from the mountains in 
contiguity with it and, when it descends into 
the valleys and i$ compressed into less com]iaas. 
It again gives out the heat it has a^oir^ to 
the bodies it comes in contoct with The same 
thing must happen in the higlier rt.gton& of the 
atmosphere, which are regions of perpetual 
trost, as has lately been discovereo by the 
aerial navigators v\ hen large districts of air, 
irom the lower parts of the atmosphere, are 
raised two or three miles high, they become so 
much expanded by the great diminution of tlie 
pressure over them, and thexiltSe become so 
cold, that hail or snow is produced by the pre- 
cipitation of the tajpour and as there is, in 
these high regions of the atmosphere, nothing 
else for Sie expanded air to acquire heat from, 
after it haa parted with its vapour, the aaine 
degree of cold conunues till the air, on de- 
scending to the earth, acquires its former state 
of condensation and of warmth The Andes, 
almost under the line, rests its base on burn- 
ing sands about its middle height is a most 
pleasant and temperate chmote covering an 
extensive plain, on which is biult the city of 
(ijmtQ, while Its forehead is encircled with 
eternal snow, perhaps coeial with the moun- 
ihui Yet, according to the accounts of don 
UUoa, these three discordant cljinate:» seldom 
encroach much on each other's territories 
ITie hot winds bebw, if they ascend, become 
cooled by their expanstort, and hence they 
cannot anect the snow upon the summit and 
the cold winds that sweep the summit, become 
COnAm^ ob they descend, and of temperate 
waimAh before they reach the fertile plains of 
Quito SeeCtiMATB andlaMPBRAauRa 
M^gM mnd Density yf the Atmosphere 
Various attempts have been made to ascertain 
the bei^t tiO which the atmosphere is extend- 
ed ah These commenced 

soon H was discoiered by means of the 
T^^rncedimi tube, that air is endued with 
w«»ight ai^ pressure And had not the air an 
ejUstic power, but were it eiery where of the 
sautc density, from the suiface of tlie earth 
m the expense hiiii|t the atmosphere, like 
wqmrgwhicH isalmostcquallydimseatalidcpth^ 
at wmiid be fn easy coatma lo dett;ri»mc m 
m jszid the eohimn of 

which it wogid m the 

tube for, ’ll bointg bei^ lAsewed 
Ibe atd&oi^pi^ is ^uivaknt 
m m 30 Holies or two mid g half 


fi:ct of quioksikisr, mi the density of the 
h>rmcr to- Ihot of the latter, as J to 11040, 
tlierefbm the height of tbk uniform atmosphere 
would be 1 1040 times two and a half feet; 
that IS, C7000 fett, or little more than five 
miles apd a quarter But tiie air, by its elastic 
quality, expands and contracts, and it being 
found by rejieatcd experiments in most nauons 
of IBurope, ^at the spaces it occupies, when 
compressed by dilfercnt weights, are recipro- 
cally proportional to those weights themselves, 
or, that the more the air is pressed, *10 much 
the less space it takes up , it follows that the 
air m the upper regions of the atmosphere 
must grow continually more and more rare, as 
It ascends higher, and indeed that, according 
to that law, it must necessarily be extended to 
an mdefinite height Now, if we suppose the 
height of the whole divided into innumerable 
e((ual parts, the quantity of each pait will be 
as Its density, aim the weight of the whole 
ihcumbent atmosphere being aho as its density^ 
It follows, that the weight of the incumbenB^ 
air ts every where as the quantity contained in 
the suljjacent part , which causes a difference 
between the Weights of each two contiguous 
parts of air «Bpt, by a theorem in 'irithme 
tic, when a magnitude is continually diminish- 
ed by the like part of itself, and the reniamdt rs 
the same, these will be a series of continued 
quantities decreasing m geometrical progres- 
sion therefore if, according to the supposi- 
tion, the lititude of the air, by ihe addition of 
new parts into which it is divided, do conti- 
nually increase in aridimetica) progression, its 
density wif) be diminished, or, v^uch is the 
same thing, its gravity decreased, id continued 
geometrical pro|>ortion And hence, again, it 
api^ears that, according to the hypothesis of the 
density being always proportional to the com- 
pressing force, the height of the atmosphere 
must necessarily be e\tcndecl indefinitely 
And, fartlier, as an arithmetical senes adapted 
to d geomeirieal one, is analogous to the loga- 
nthms of the said geometncal one, it follows 
therefore that the altitudes arc proportional to 
the logarithms of the densities, or weights oi 
air , and that any height taken from the earth’s 
surface, which is the difference of two altitudes 
to the top of the atmosphere, is pro{X)rtional t«> 
the difibrence of the loganthms of the two 
densities there,* or to the logarithm of thp ratio 
of those densities, or their corresponding com- 
pressing forces, as nKasui^cd by the two heights 
of the uarometer there Thius, let D denote 
the density of the air at one pbcc, ind d the 
density at the other, both measured by the 
column of mercury in the bafotnetrical tube 
then the difierence of altitude betwe^h the two 
places, will be pioporuonal to the log of 0 

— the log of d, or to the log of ^ But as 

tins formula expresses only the relation be- 
tween different diitudes, and not the absolute 
quantity of tbenn asBnqie some indeterminate., 
Wh.chi««toply«.s the 

exprcistan log niay be equal to the real 
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^{tfferencs of altitude dj, that t&^a X log of 

Then, to determine th# value of the ge- 
d 

neral quantity h, let us take a case iti which 
we know the altitude a whi^h corresponds to 
a known density (f , as for instance^ taking a 
s: 1 foot, or 1 inch, or some Such small alti* 
Inde then because the density D may be mea* 
silrcd by the pressure of the whole atmosphere, 
or the unilorin column of 27600 feet, when 
the tcmpcratifre is 55® , ihereftire 27 GOO feet 
will denote the density D it the lower place, 
and 275 Q 9 the less density at 1 foot above it, 

consequently I s=: A X log of which, 

27599 

hy the nature of logarithms, is nearly =s A X 

“ 53 k 

h =60551 feet, which gives us this formula 
for any altitude a m general, vi^ a 63551 

X log of or a = 63551 X log of — feet, 

u fit 


or 10592 X log of — fathoms, where M de- 
nt 

notes the toluinn of mercury in the tube at the 
lower plut and m that at the upper Tins 
forinul i IS adapted to the mean temperature of 
th6 iir but it has been found, hy the ex<^ 
pt-uinents ot sir George Shuckburgh and gene<- 
1 d Ro) , that for every degree of the thermo^ 
ziieur, diflorcnt froy:) >5 deg the altitude a 
will MTV by Its 43)th part, hence, if we 
would change the fictor h from 10592 to 
10000, because the difference 592 is the 1 8th 
part of the whole factor IO592, and because 
IS the 24th j>art of 435 , therefore the change 
of temperature, answering to the change of the 
factor 5, m, 24®, which reduces tlie 55^ to 31® 
M 

bo that, a =3 10000 X log of — fathoms, is 

9W 

the easiest e\p^3sion for the altitude, and an- 
swers to the temperature of 31®, or very ne irly 
the free? mg point and for every degree abo\c 
that, the. result must be increased by so many 
times Its 435th part, and diminished when be- 
low it SeeBAROMFTER 

hrom this theorem it follows, that, at the 
licight of three and i half miles, the density of 
the atmosphere is nearly two times rarer than 
n IS at the surface of, the earth f at the height 
of seven miles, four times rarer, and soon, 
according to the iollowing table 


Heiglft n Miles 

7 

H 

21 



Number of dmes rsier 
2 
4 

> 16 

64 

256 

1024 

4096 

i6184 

65536 

262144 

1048576 

the calculations m this ta> 
east], shewn, that a cubic 
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inch jof the air we breathe, would be fn 
rarefi^ at the height of 500 miles, that' it 
would fill a sphere equal m diameter to tho 
orbit of^turn 

According to the foregoing reasoning, the 
altitude of the atmosphere must be tndehnite, 
or, as many would say, it terminates m pure 
aiiher One principal e0ect, however, being 
the refraction of light, whosse particles are the 
smallest of any we know of m nature, it is 
reasonable to fix the boundary of atmo- 
sphere, in the altitude where ii begins to ha\e 
the effect of bending the rays of light Now 
It was found by Kcpltr and De la Hire after 
him, who computed the height of the sensible 
atmosphere from the duration of tuilight, and 
from the magnitude of the terrestrial shadow 
m lunar eclipes, lliat the eflcct of the atmo 
sphere to reflect and intercept the light of the 
sun, 1$ only sensible io the altitude of betweerx 
40 and 50 milcb and at that altitude we may 
collect, from what has been alre«idy said, that 
the air 15 abme 10000 times nrer than at the 
surface of the earth It is well known that 
the twilight hegitii» a id ends when the centre of 
the sun is aliout If.® below the horizon, or only 
1 7® 27', by subtracting 33' for refraction whicTi 
raises the sun so much higher than he would 
be And a ray coming from the sun ui that 
position, and entering the earth s atmosjihere, 
is refracted and bent into a cun e line m pass- 
ing through it to the eje This cune l>e la 
Hire thought to be a cycloid , but Herman 
shewed that the cune is infinitely extended^ 
and has an asymptote , and, according to Brook 
Taylor, the cune is one of the most intricato 
and perplexing that can wdl be pfoposed 
But the rays may be reflected as well as re- 
fracted, and if wesupiiosL them to come to 
the spectator after one reflection the height at 
which the rap are reflected is found to be 
about 39 64 miles, while the height at which 
they arc refracted is ibout 774 miles On the 
supposition of tw o or more reflections, the aN 
utude w ill be much decreased but after all, 
the determination of Kepler and De la Hire is 
as probable as any See Refkactiok and 
Twilight 

liefractive and Ttfiective Pawtr of tkt At^ 
mo^phere It has been observed, that the at 
mobphere has a refractive power, by which the 
rays of light are bent from the right Imc 1 
direction, as m the case of twilight, and many 
other experiments manifest the same virtue, 
which IS the cause of many phasnotnena The 
atfnosphere, or air, has also a reflective pnwefr , 
and tilts power is the means by which otnMS 
are enlightened so uniformly on all aides The 
Want of this power would occasion t strange 
alteration in me appearance of things, 
shadows of which would be 4o very wk, ivid 
tbetr sides enlightened by the sun s6 very 
bright, that probably we cotHd see no 'more of 
them than their bnghi hidves;^ 04hat for a 
vikiv of the other halves, them 

half round, or, tf nnmovcahle, must wait till 
the mn could come round Upon them Such 
at pellucid unreflective atmosphere would in* 
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hsvi^ been very cominodmtis for a^ttono# 
mical ob$err|itiotis on the cour!>e of the sun 
and planets ainon^ the hiced stars, visible br 
day as well as by inght , but then such a sud- 
den transition darkpess to lights and from 
light to darkness tmmediately upon the imng 
and settibg of the sun, without any tuilighr, 
and eien upon turning to of from the sun at 
nooii day, would have t'lecn very mcozn enient 
and odehsive jo ppr eyes See keiU s Astron 
lUct SO 

Atmospheres OF THE PLANETS Since 
the phnets and their Satellites, are now uni- 
vcfsallyaUovied to be bodies of a nature ^imilai 
to the earth ue inhabit, there arc tew, it any, 
plutosophet$ of the present day vv ho attempt to 
deny that the planets are surrounded with 
atmospheres analogous m most respects to th^t 
whose properties have been explained in the 
preceding arttcUs M de la Place in bis Sys- 
tem© du Monde enters into a considenble 
detail respecting the atmo^sphtre'* of the. pU- 
nets ** In all the changes to \\ hich the at- 
mosphere IS subject, «^ 3 S he, vol ii p 128 

the sum of the products of the particles of 
the revohing body, and its atmosphere, multi- 
plied rcspectnely by the areas they describe 
round the common ccnlre of gravity, the radii 
being proiected on the plane of tlic cquUor 
remmn the san e in equal times Supposing 
therefore, thit by any cduse whatever, the 
atmosphere should be contracted, or that part 
^hereof should bccon 4 t condensed on the sur- 
frfce of the body, the rotatory motion of the 
body and its atiTK^'^phere would be accelerated 
for, the radii vectores of the areas dt#CTibed by 
the particles of the origin il itniospbere becom- 
ing smaller, the sum of the product^ of ill 
the particles, by their rorrcipoiKling arens, 
cannot reinaui the same unless the velocity 
augmented The atmosphere is flattened 
towards the pole;;, and swelled out at the equa- 
tor But this obiatencbs has its limits *100 in 
the case yv^ierc it is grcatcbt, the ra*To of the 
polar aqd ^uatonai diameter is as 2 to d 1 he 
atmosphere cannot extend itself at the equator 
to a greater distance than to the place where 
the centrifugal force is exactlv equd to the 
^rce of gWiiy M^ith regard to tin sun, 
this ptjiut IS remote from its centre to « dist mce 
measuring fhe nduis of the o*bu of a planet 
which Upuld make its r'^volution m th< same 
period as tiuit lumim^rv employs in lU rotition 
Tin solar atmosphere cannot, therefore, extend 
to the orbit of Mercury, and const ouently it 
cannot produce the aodiacal ljght,whicn ipptars 
10 eattehd evt n to the orbit of the earth * 

Atmosphere (Lunu) SceMooK 
^^4^MosPHEa£, in electnctiy, denotes «c- 
some, th^t mtjdium which is ton- 
craved to tie Hiifuscd over the surface of ^lectri- 
6ed bodies, and 40 some diStsmec arOufid them, 
and ^'ons sung of efluvia from m , 

by whiCh, ©tiler bodies immcrged in it become 
^ i with an ekctrijcny o^ntrAry to thEt of 
d| to which the irmbsphero belong 
j atmosphere, M Bpmus eay», no unorc rs 
jKsr be understood iiun the spiicre of action 



beiongiiM to ariy body, or the neighbouring air 
elcctrifiea ^by it Sig Beccaria agrees m the 
name opinion, that idectnhcd bodieb have no 
other atmosphere than the electricity commu- 
mcitcd to the neighbouring air, and which 
goes With tiie air, anti not with the tkcrnfied 
bodies Mr Canton also, having relinquished 
the opinion that electrical itmosphercs were 
composed of ehluvi i from excited or clLClrified 
bodies, mam^amed that thL> onlv icsult from 
an alteration m the sntc of the electric fluid 
contained m it, or belonging to the air sur- 
rounding these bodies to n certain distnnct* 
ATMOSPHF 'RICAI e (from afmo 
sphere, 1 e aT(i/ojj and ornifa,) Iklon^^ing to 
the atmosphere 

Atmospherical logarithmic See 

L0GA111THIVIJC 

ATMOSPHl RTC TJDI S, cert nn period- 
ical changes in the atmosphere similar 111 somc^ 
respects to those of the sea, and produced in 
yt it measure by tht panic cuiscs 

Ihcrc arc two kinds of motion in the 'itmo- 
spliere, which conic under this denomiu itum 
the first is occasioned V>y the )omt influence of 
the sun and moon upon the body of iir wiili 
which we ire surrounded, in the same m inner 
as they act upt>n the mass of w iter, uul c ui‘*( 
the flux and reflux of the pet in, tht sevond i» 
produced by the he it of the sun 'ilont, which 
everting upon the air its well knov\ n power ol 
rarctacticvi and expansion, gives rise to tho e 
perpetual changes m the umospherc wliidi 
toUow him in his course, iUbouj;h surli 
changes are not altogether ob^^crvible or nppit 
Cl ible by us Ihe fornu r of th< st irc tinned 
b) the abbe Matin, Tttraetion tides, ind tin 
latter heat- tides Ihe tides ot aiirxttion hie 

those of tlic fx:ean, and from iht like grounds 
have at the same time at two op{x)siie ends c/t 
the globe, projecting parts, njid thc-i h 
almost in that line which iiiiglit be driwn 
from Uic centre of the earth to that oi the 
moon Ihe heat tides, on the other Innd, 
can take pi ice onlv on one |)oint of the globe , 
ih'it is, in the point to which the sim is lerri- 
Cal Their piojccting part will be diiectcd 
to vards that luminary, and nearly follows it,s 
movements 

Bacon, and the most cmineiii authors wlwi 
have since his lime written on Uu wind, unaiu- 
mouslv obscrw tha* the |i< nods of the vc ir most 
ix^ijOsed to it are the two^uinoxcs, that stomps 
are mo^t frequent at the turns of new and *11111 
moon, and parlieuhily tlios« which happin 
iieir the tqumo is, tiiat at pcruids otherwise 
calm, a sm dl brte/e always takes jilacc at high 
water, ami that a small movcincni in the at- 
mosphere IS each tmip perceived a little after 
noOn and midrught 

lor tlic investigation of this subject, tho 
abi»c lays down the following prmciples 3 
The elasticity of fluids is m tlic invcr'^e ntio of 
ihcir density 2 1 he force or t lasticity of the 
air expands and contracts itself in the dinrt 
ratio hf the weight with which it is Imdid, 
ancl diftuses itself m the inverse ratio of the 
force by which it is coin passed 3 JThe air 
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IS nrcBed^ or diffuses lisclf, ii!i the direct ratio 
of th( quantity of heat which acts OpO» it 
A I he air, as well as all fluids m geilerai^ ha^ 
a tiiuiency to put itself in equilibrium, and 
dots not rist until it has obtained it 

It IS impossible, withm our limits, to follow 
tilt ibbe in the application of the^e principles 
to tht \arious plijinonieua of the subject m 
question, we ihtrcfort recommend to the 
aiUntion of our readers the whole of his Oh- 
scnations ot\ the Flux and llcdux of the At- 
iirnsjflitre, instrttd, from tht Brussels Transac- 
tions, in Iilloclis Philo 6phital Magizint, 
\ol \ In the V-^IIth voliunt of that work is 
i paper On a jiciiodical Variation of the Baro- 
xjicitr Si.c by I nkt Hovvird, esq to which 
we also rthr, and coiidudt by noticing the 
obscivations made by lluniboldt, neat' the 
equator “ I have read, * says he, in the 
Transactions of the Bengil Society, that the 
Iiirometfr rises and fills there ri^rularly every 
twenty four hours Utrt in Soul h America, 
ils iriotion IS more astonishing there are four 
atmospheric il tides (very twenty four hours, 
which depend only on the attnction of the 
sun , the mercury fills fruiii nine o clock, in the 
Tunrfn ng till four in the evening, it rises from 
four till cK>en o clock, it falls from elcien 
till half pist four in the morning, and rais- 
(ends from iliu tiuit till Hint o clock neither 
winds, storm'', nor tuthquikcs ha\c any in- 
fliKMcc on this motion Set farther, Laplace, 
1 \j>o ition dll Svsttme du Monde, hv i\ 
ch }2 

ATMOst»HtRtc sToJtFS Sce Aero- 
Li rns 

VTO^I ? I atm ) 1 Such a 

sin ill piiiicle is (annor be pin sit illy divided 
C Uau) 2 Any thirig t'twirtinely binall (MaA- 
6j}(au) 

MO'MICAL a (from atf))n ) 1 Con- 

sistnij^ of atoms (Urown) S Relating tO 
iioms t Ben fin/) 

ViomUai phiiosophy, the doctrine 
of uoin?, a System which, from tlu hjjwthesis 
tint atoms ar^ indiud with gnviU aid mo- 
tion ictountcd for the oria,m and form ition of 
thine, 1 hiS ]ihiiO'»oplTv was first bioa(?hcd by 
Moscliu , soiiiL time bclore the Tryan wtr, 
hut w lb much cultivated and mmioved by 
1 picurus, whence it ib denominatea the Epi- 
ciirt m philosophy^ • 

A'*'lOMIST s (fiom atom ) One that 
liolrh thf: itomical philosophy (Lochc) 

A^IOMY 5 All atom obsolete {Shak* 
^peaie) 

ioATO'NF V i (from atone) 1 lo 
ague, to accord {SkaUpeare) S To stand 
as an cqim ilcnt for (/ ockr) 

1 0 At o'n e u n 1 To reduce to concord 
(Drummond) 2 lo expiate, to answer for 
(Popp) 

AlCrNFMrVT S (rrom atofie) 1 A- 
grecnient, concord (Shaft sprarr) Q Expia^ 
lion , expiatory equiv dent (Sta\ft) 

AtoNfiMENT, IS the averting the puntsh- 
niciit due to any one, and which God might 
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justly inflict, by undergoing the penalty m the 
room of the guiltv (Rom v, 1 ), and this is 
albo called propUi 4 Uou (Horn m 2$ 1 Johfi 

il 

The definition jof Df Doddridge (Works, 
vol V p 311 } 13 this -^-Whatever that is, 
which be ng done or suffered either by an 
offending creature himself, or by another for 
hitn, shall secure the ho tours of the divine 
government in bestowing upon the offender 
pardon and happiness, may properly be called 
a satisfaction or atonement maae to God for 
him After this defiuilion he shews, that 
C hrist has made satisf tclion for the sins of all 
those who upetu of their sms, and return tq 
God in the way of blm ere, though mi{)erfect 
obeditncc See jibo W ittb’s Redeemer and 
Saitctifur (Works, vol iii p 743) The 
Arminian scheme of atonement is explained m 
Dr Clarks Sermons, vol vni p 306, and 
Dr John layloi s singnhr hypothesis, in hid 
S<npturc Doctrine of Atonement examined, 
and Ins Rev to the Apostolic Writings 

AlO'NlC Relaxation, dimunition of 
strength, weaknes*?, debility It ••honld imply 
totll los:> or deHtitiitloii of tone, but generally 
expresses mere diminution hvpotonic 

A'^TCJNV (atoniUt armn, from « nog and 
f-u iv, to extend ) A dt ftct of muscular jiovver 
AlOOT, one of the Sandwich islands, dis- 
emend by captiiu Cook m his last voyage 
ihis isbnd ib ibout 10 leigucs in length, and 
affords a supply of fish and fowl sufficient for 
Its luh'fbitants, file nnnbtr of whom it is sup- 
posed amounts to about iO,06o Tht natn es 
ire cannibals, for captain Cook had sufficient 
proof of their eating the flesh of their ene- 
mies Lat 2 1 57 N I on 1 59 40 W 
ATOT ad (fioin a and top ) On the top, 
at the top (Milton) 

ATRABILARIZC CAPSULiE Sce 

Capsue 

ATRADILA'RIAN Atrakila'rious 
a (from afra and htiK, J at ) Melancholy, 
replete with black cholci (Arluthnot) 

ATR VBII AR'iOUSMthS ^ (ffom aira* 
lilanov^ ) 1 he state of ht mg melancholy 
AlRABPLlARY (from black, and 
lilu, the bile ) Of a melancholy or hypocon- 
dnaC habit, from an old opinion that such 
habit was produced by the secretion of high or 
dark-coloured bile 

ATR A BILIS, in ancient medicine, the 
black bfle one of the humoufs of the ancient 
physicians, which the moderns call itielaiiehO^ 
ly Dr Perceval suggests that this dborcier is 
occasioned hy the stagnation ol the gall, by 
which It i<i rendered too viscid by the absorp- 
tion of Its fluid parts Bile m this state dis- 
chatged into the duodenum occasions universal 
disturbance until it isevacuted Ithrin^ on 
TOtniting purging, &c previous to whi^ are 
fever, dd in um 8cc 

ATRACTYLIS Distaff thistle In bo- 
tany, a genus of the cU^s and order ^r^enesia 
polygam la sequd IS Receptacle chaffy, down 
Wheiy , calyx imbricate, invested with scales, 
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cojrol coroJlists of |be istgr 

Two Bjpeofe« a. huitiilis of SjStin fiava 

of Barbary 

ATRAlTPDBCVLlJS In botany* a 
of tbaobaa am) orl^i: cmtp^rma Yon* 
gU8 seiaile* cupular* with a licl* i^oc&gibu* 
ioroi v08«w o«arii% iht $ecd» One 8|>ecib8 

1>IES* in aiibqui^* denoted a faW 
day whereon the BoitiaiiB received soine tne- 
inorsdde defeat The word literally imports a 
bjbek Hkiyi a denominatKm taken from the 
colour 4 which IS the emblem of death dud 
mourniug* 

ATRA'GENE In botany* a genus of (he 
class and order nolyandrja polygyma Calyx- 
less, corol double* petals ntiinerous, the outer 
ones lar^r, seeds tailed Six species* widely 
iKsuersea oi^er the globe, but all exouc to our- 
sUves 

ATRAME^NTAL ArRAME^NTdus a 
(from aira^entum, ink Lat) Inky* black 
(Broioit) ^ 

ATRAMJENTARIOUS STOl^ES, a name 
applied to various nfinerals and neutral salts* of 
which iron is a component part* and which on 
that account an; adapted to the making of ink 

ATEAPHA'XIS In botany* a genus of 
the class and order heitandriadigynia Calyx 
two leaved t petals two, sinuate , stigodas capi^ 
tate, seed one Two species* Armenia and 
the Ci^ 

ATREBATH* one of those Belgic colonies 
which came Out of Oau) into Bntain, and 
there retained their ancient name They 
originally inhabited the country which is now 
called Artois* and are mentioned Caesar 
([mong the nations which Composed the Belgic 
confe&rm against him 

ATHE^IA (from » neg and vstmiw* Io per^ 
foraie } An ituperfonite anus, urethra, or \a- 
gina 

^ ATRE^rOUS (from airesta ) Imperfo- 
rate 

ATHEUS* in fabulous history* die sort of 
Telops and Hipoodamia, and me fatlier of 
Agamemnon ana Menclaus* is sppposed tp' 
have been king of Mycenae and Argps about 
1228 years before the Christian sera %e drove 
fits brother ThyCstes from court* Air having a 
crmunal commerce with iErope his wife but 
understanding that he had had two children by 
her, he sent Jfor htin agam* and made him eat 
them, at 'which hoinu action* the son* it is 
said, w't^lrew his tight 

ATHIEh^SlS, tn antiquity* a kind of upper 
sc vantsof teuse^tewatm, who had the mx- 
na3,efnetitof the other servants* and the chief 
cam and inupection of ^ the furniture and VaSu- 
ableti Th^ had assistants, ed&d atnXrh 

ATRIP* in nautical kngaige, is applied 
either to the anchor or satis The ansm^ ts 
atrip* when it is clraWn Out of dhe ground in a 
perpendicular dire^uon* either % the cable or 
OMoy-rope Toe top-$ails are atrm, ivhen they 
^hie hoiiiisd up to die mst^iead* or to iheir 
utmost 
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ATRPPUQik Otwebv Or seatpurdatiui a 
genu^ of the class apd order potygamia monoe^ 
cia- Horm » calyx five parted luTcrioi' ^ cord- 
less j style two pefrted* seed one* compressed 
Sixteen specioi scattered oyer Europe* Asia* 
and i^rica of which seven are iixtn e$ of our 
own country I 
A portdiacoides* y 

A iMdunculata, v found lO sftlt marshes 
A mtordlis, / 

A patula, f 

A ungustifolia, > m wastes and commons 
A erecta, ) 

A laciiuata, on the sea-sands 
A'TRiriftx FcftTiOA Atriplex olida 
Vuharu This plant is the chcnopodium ^ul- 
\arn , foliis iiitegemmis rhombeo ovatis* (Ion- 
bus conglomcratis axillanbiis ol l*innt.us, ind 
ns I ery fetid smell induced physicians to exhibit 
li m hysterical diseases It is now superseded 
by moie active preparations 

A^priplex BORTENsis The Linnean 
naiOe for the atriplex si^iva of the pharmaco- 
pgeiis See Atripi^ex SATiVA 
A^triplfx 8'TIva '^The herb and seed 
of tins plant alnplex hort^nsis caule erecto 
herbaoeo* fulus trnngularibus of Linneus* 
haic been exhibited medicinally, but iht 
practice of tlie present da} appears to ha\c 
totally rejected them 

ATRIUM* in eeclesn'^tic'il antiqnity, de- 
notes an open place or court before i church* 
making part of what m -is called the nartUcx or 
aiite-UmpIe Tht atrium in the aucient 
churchcsi was a large area or squirt plot of 
ground, surrounded with a jwrtico or cloister, 
s tuate betweei)i the {mreh or vestibule of ihc 
church apd the body of the chnrcli 

Atrium, is used tn the canon law for the 
cemetery, or church-yard 
ATRO^CIOUS a (irtro r* Lat ) Wicked 
in a degree, enormous (At/irffc) 
ATRO'CiOUSLY ad (from cU^onous ) 
lit an atrocious manner, with grtat wicked- 
ness 

ATKO'CIOUSNESS s (from alrocmis ) 
The quality of being enoTmousl} criminal 
ATRO'CITY s {atrocitas, L'ltin ) Horri- 
ble wickedness ( fpQtton) 

ATROPA Deadly night-shade i genu 
of the class and oitjdr pentandria mono^ni i 
Corol camjsanuktc , stamens distant, uerry 
superior, glohufaf* two-cellkd Smcn sjiecies* 
mostly of warm climates The two chiefly 
noiioeil are 

A mandragora Mandrake, winch ice 
A belladonna Dwale SeeBELLADON- 

AT'R6PHY iattopid^ from a neg 

and egifw* to nourish ) Emaciation and weak- 
ness, but without hectic fe\er Thi** disease 
is arranged by Cullen m the class cvchexia, 
and order marcores When it takes place from 
top copious evacuations, it is termed atrophia 
manitOTum* when from fiimine, atrophia fa- 
mdicorum* when fibm eormpted nutnment* 
atro^na eacochyoucft* and when firmh ah ui- 
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terruption in the digi$ave drgftns* attx>j[^ia 
debilium 

A f ROPOS, one of the Fstrcge, daughtets of 
Nok and Erebus According to the derivation 
ot immuMtUs, she is mcxo* 

TibtL, and innexible, and her duty among the 
thiltc Slaters is to tut the thread of life wnuiout 
any rtgard to sex, age, or quality 
To A n'A'OH V a (aitackerf Ft ) 1 To 
arrest, to take or apprehend ( Coice//) S lo 

sci7e (S/rnkspeare) 3 1. o lay hold an (S//aJt- 
^prarfi) 4 lb win, to gain over, to ena- 
mour 5 To fix to one^s interest 

{Uogp-s) 

AT^'I A'CHMENT s {attachement, tr) 

1 Adherence, fidelity iAddmn) m Atten- 
tion, regard (Arluthnot) 

Attachmi- V I , iiilau, the taking or appre- 
licnding a person or thing, either by com- 
mandment, or writ 1 he word ts formed of 
the trench to fasten, lie, and that 

ijom the conupt Laliri aitathian, of aUrxete, 
weave to, or rather, as others think, from 
the Celtic iarhi a nail, and tacha, to nail, or 
die Saxon tacan, to fake Lainbard makes 
this difference between an arrest ahd an at- 
tachment, that an arrest proceeds out of an 
nienor court by precept oiil^, and an attach- 
ment out of a hi^er court, either by pfecept, 
or writ , and that a precept to arrest hath these 
formal words, duct JactaSf &c and a writ of 
attaohiiunt these, profctpimns iili quod ut~ 
tachtes (alentt e/ habeas eum cofam nobts By 
this It apptars, th it he who arrests carries the 

J iiriv at rested to auothtr higher person, to be 
li'' posed of forthw ith , wlierctis he th it attaclies 
kcc ps the n irt^ att iched, and presents him in 
court at the day assigned in the attachment 
T.hcre is this farlhtr difference, that ah arrest 
res only upon the body Of a man , and an at- 
tachment someiimeb on his goods too 

Attachment /y WildiHers from distress hi 
ihib, that an attichtneni dots not reach lunds, 
as a disiicss does, and that a distress docs not 
touch the body, which an attachment does 
Yet the two are frequently confounded toge- 
tlur 

Attachment out of the Chancery is had of 
course, upon '»n affidai it made that die defend- 
ant was ser\cd with a subpoena, and appears 
not , or it isbueth upon not performing some 
order or decree , 

Attachment of Pnvtlegey is by virtue of a 
man s prn ilcge, to call another to th£it court 
whereto he himself belongs, and in respect 
whereof he is privileged to answer some ac- 
tion 

Attachment (Foreign), is an attachment of 
goods or money found withiit a liberty or city, 
to satisfy some creditor within such city or li- 
berty 

Attachment out qf the Forest, is one of the 
three courts hdd in the forest The lowest 
court is called the court of attachment, or 
wood-mote court, the mean, swan mote, and 
the highest, the justice in eyres seat 

This attachment is by three means, by goods 
and cj^attcls, by body, pledges, and mainprize^ 
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Of die body only This court is held ev«ij| 
forty days ihroui^out the year> whence it n 
called forty •‘days court 

ToATrA^'GK u a (aitaqUet, Fr ) I* To 
assault an enemy iPkdtpe) 2 To impugn isn 
any mauner 

Atia'cic s (from the verb ) An assault 

Attack of a Stege, is an effc^rt paadc by the 
I)e8i€ger8 with trenches, mines, galleries, &c 
to make themselves masters of a fortress, m 
attacking one of its sides 

It IS a rule always to attack on the weakest 
side, unless there be supciior reasons for the 
coiitrar> , as was the case at the siege of Lisle 
111 which the pin where pr ncc Eugene made 
hib attack, w is the s*ron^cbt m the whole 
place 

Attach (False), is that which is not so 
vigorously prosecuted, scrvin t only to make a 
div^^rsion among the bcsicgcu, and to oblige 
them to divide their forces, that the true 
att ick may be earned on with greater success 

AITA'CKER s (from tri/acA ) Theper« 
sou that attacks 

AriAtOTTI, an ancient people of Bri- 
tain, mentioned by St Jerome, as well as m 
the Kotitia Imperil lluy are represented as 
allies of the Scots and Pictb, and, therefore, 
were piobably their neighbours though their 
P^'ccisc situation li'is not been determined 

Jo A ITA^IN V a {atte ndrg, Frendi ) 1 
To gain , to procure {Ttlltitson) 2 To over- 
t tkc , to come up with (Bncon) 3 To come 
to, to enter upon (MtUou) 4 To reach y to 
equal {Bacon) 

ToAttai'n V n I To come to a certain 
state {ArLuthnot) S To arrne at {Locke) 

Atta'in 4 (from the verb ) Ihe thmg 
attained notmed {Gianville) 

ATT A''1N ABLE a (from aiiatn ) That 
may be attaincil , procurable {Tiiiotion) 

ATTAHNABLENESS a (from attatri-> 
dlte) I he quality of be ng attainable 
{Cheune') 

ATTAINDER {athneta and att%nctura ) 
The stain or corruption of the blood of a cn- 
minal capitally condemned, the immediate, 
inseparable consequence, by the common law , 
on pronouncing tne senicnce of death He ib 
then called attaint, aUtnetus, stained, or 
blackened He is no longer of any credit or 
reputation , he cannot be a witness in any 
court, neither is he capable of performing the 
functions of another man for, by an antici- 
pation of Ills punishment* he is alr^y dead m 
law Tins IS after judgment for there is 
great difference lietween a convicted ai^d 
attainted, though they are frequently throu^ 
inaccuracy confounded toother i^er con- 
\ iction only, a man is liable to none of the$e 
disabilities fbr there is still in contemplation 
of law a possibility of his innocence Some- 
thing m^y be offered m arrest of judgment 
the indictment may be erroneous, which will 
render his guilt uncertain, and tWeupon the 
present conviction maybe quashed he may 
obtain a pardon, or be allow ed the benefit of 
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both which suppose some latent sparks 
bf merits which plead in extenuation of hts 
fault But when judgment is once pronounc- 
both law and fact conspire to prove hun 
coropletelv gmity , and there is not the remot- 
ebt possibility Icn pf anything to he said m Ins 
fevour Upon judgment^ therefore, ot death, 
and not before, the attainder of criminal 
commences or upon such circumstances as 
are e<jui\alent to judgment of deaths as jiidg 
tnent of outlawry on a capital crune> pro- 
nounced for absconding or fleeing from lustice, 
which tacitly cohfessts the guilt and there- 
fore, u{x>n judgment either of outlawry, or of 
death, for treason or felony, a man snail be 
said to be attainted 

A person attainted of hi^h treason forfeits all 
hib lauds, tenements, ind hereditaments, his 
blood 1 $ corruptetl, m<l he and his jiostenty 
rendered base, and this corruption ot blood 
cannot be taken off but by act of parliament 

Attainders miy be reversed or Klsified (i c 
proved to be false) by writ of error, or by plea 
Jf by writ of error, it must bt by the kings 
leave, &c and when by pita, it irny be by 
denying the treason, pleading a pardon by act 
of parliament^ &c 

ATTA'INMB NT ? (from aUatn ) l 
That which is attuned, acquisition {Grew) 

% The act or power of attaining {Hooker) 
TbAlTAIjST V a Fr ) 1 

lo disgrace, to cloud with ignominy (6pen- 
m) 2 To attaint is particularly used for 
such as are found guilty of some crime or of- 
ftnee {Spmsef) i To taint, to corrupt 
(Shukspeure) 

Atta'int ' (from the verb ) I Any 
thing injurious ( S/iO^rpeure) 2 Stain, spot, 
tamt {Shahspeare) 

AfTAiMT, IS a writ that lies after judgment 
against a jury of twelve men that have guen 
false verdict in any court of record, in an ac- 
tion real or personal, where the debt or 
damages amount to above 40y Stat 0 and ^4 
lid III e 7 It IS called attaint, because the 
pat^ibat obtain^ it endeavours thereby to stain 
or taitVt4liC credit of the jury with perjury, by 
whose vtrdict he is grieved 

Ihe jury who are to try this fiKe venbet 
must be twenty -four, ind are called lb* grand 
jury? for the law wills not that the oam of 
<me jury of twelve men should be ntttainUd or 
set aside by an equal number, nor by less in- 
deed than double the former And he that 
t)riu?;s the attaint can give no other evidence 
to 1 lie grand jury, than what was originally 
gitcn to petit For as their verdict i$ now 
uyui^, and the question is whether or no they 
did right Upon the evidence that appeared to 
them, the law it the highest absurd- 

ity to produce any subsequent proof upon stu ii 
trial, and to co^efon the prior jtwisdiction 
for not behei mg evidence whu h they never 
knew 

Att AitfflP, among farriers, a bruise or hurt 
on a proceeding euhor from a blow 

witjbJlMta' horses foot, or from an oier- 
fmsty wcatlw r, when a liorse, being 


rough shdcl, or having ^hocs with hag caulk- 
ers, strikes his hinder foot agriinst his fore- 
leg 

ATT'A^'INTURE s {^vojn attmnl ) III- 
prpach, imputation {Shdkspeare) 

To AlTA^MlNArh i; o {altummo, 
Lat ) lo corrupt, to yioil 
A ITALIC A VESIES, m antiquity, gar- 
mtnts made of a kmd of eloth of gold 

A rTAI^U‘’» l^ing of Perg^mus, 4 ho it hn 
deiih made the people of Kome heirs of his 
kingdom, and of ail liis wealth* by will, whitb 
raised *1 greit disturbance at Rome, and caused 
a wir in Asia foi libenus Gracchus, tribune 
of the people, demanded that the goods of At- 
tiliiv might be distributed among the people 
1 he sen ite oppo'^ed this dem md, iii<l orclt red 
the consul to pul Gracchus to dc ith, \\ hieh hi 
refused to execute^ but Seipiu Nassiea, cliu f 
priest of Jupiter, throwing his girment upon 
Ills held, said, they that love the good and prt 
scrv ition of the coinnionw t iltli, let them fol- 
low me, and going inimediattlv up to tin. 
capitol, he was followed by the senators, who 
slew Gracf hus and all Ins p'^rties in tin ir sc »t‘> 
in the capitol Aiiblonien» who allimied 
himsclt lo be the son of Att ilus, and m ih it 
qiiahty thoughr to eiqoy the estate, which the 
Romans cl timed as kg tuts of the king, was 
an occas ion of a sceoii cl war in Asi i 

ATTF'LABLb In zoology, a genus of 
thedas^ and order insecta coleoptera antennas 
moiiilrform, thicker towards the ti(>, scaud on 
tile snout, head }X>inted Ik hind inclined 
1 ifty-nine specie^, gcnerilly inhafhitmls of the 
leaves of trte& in dineretrt quarters ot the globe 
1 hey may be tfius subdiv ided 
A J iw bifid feelers filiform 
B Jaw one-toothed , lund-feelers hatchet- 
shaped denominated clems 
C Taw conic, entire, feelers filiform Thd" 
SpoUdyhs of Fabnems and others We can 
only notice the fallonnng 

1 A coryli, black shells rufous reticulate 
Found m the leaves of the tne, which it 
rods iiilo a C} Imder closed at eicb end Ihe 
wcllana? of I inneus and GiiilIih with red 
tho \x md legs is a nCre \ incty 
^ A Baehus Purple with gold shade*? 
snout and end of the legs hi ick Inllablt^ 
Europe on the \ me and nut tree 

J A betylae Blick legs formed for 
skipping Found on the leaves of thf 1 ircli- 
tree, tlip leaves of Vvhich it curls up in a \ery 
beautiful manner 

7(j AITl'NlPf R V a {nffer^pero^ T at ) 

1 lormngU, to wt iktn b^ tne miMiire of 
something else, to dikte {Bacon) 2 lo 
soften, to mollify i Bacon) 3 lo mix m 
just proportions {Spennr) 4 lo fix lu 
soimtning else {Pope) 

ATfl^MPFIlAlC va (uUnvpero, 
Lit ) To proportion to aomtthiinr {Ilayn* 
mood) 

ToATTF'MFF V a {af^enier,lx ) 1 

To attack, to venture upon {Milton) 2 la 
try, to endeavour {Maccal cts) 

Atxe'mft 5- eftom the verb ) 1 An at-* 
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tack iBacon) 2 An essay, an endeavour 
{Dfudett) 

ATlL'MPTABLE a i^Tom attempt ) Li~ 
able to attempt*! or attacks {^kakipeare) 
AlTL'MFTLiR s (from attempt ) 1 

The person that attempts {MiUoti) 2 An 
endear onrer t^Glanvtlle) 

lo ATIE'ND V a {attendre, Fr ) I lo 
regard , to fix the mind upon (^Skakspeetre) 2 
To wai* on as a servant {Shahspeare) 3 To 
accompany as an enemy (C/fl/endon^ 4 To 
be present with, upon i summons 5 To ic- 
company, to be appendant to (Arhuthnot) 6 
lo wait on, as on a charge {Spenser) 7 To 
be consequent to ( Clarendon) 8 To rem uu 
to, to await (XiOcAc) () lo wait for insidi- 
ously {Shak^peart) 10 To be hint ^on my 
obiect ( Dryrfrw) 11 lo stay for (i>ryc?£») 
ToAtif'nd V n 1 To yield attention 
I fat/ lor) 2 Josla), to delay ( 3 

low It, to be within call {Spensrr) 
ATUT'^NDANCK s {atttndnncf ,lL*r ) 1 
1 he act of waiting on another ( Skak^peare) 
Service {Shakspearc) 3 The persons 
\^•nting, a tr im (Milton) 4 Attention, re- 
gird (J imothy) 

ATTl 'NDANT a (attendant^ Fr ) Ac- 
^ompanvjng as subordinate, or consequential 
( Milton) 

ATTE'‘NnANr s 1 One that attends 
(^hnf spemt) 2 One tbit belongs to the 
train (Dtydtn) 3 One that waits as a suitor 
or agent (Burn) 4 One that is present at 
any thing 5 Ihit which is united with 
nother as a concomitant or consequent 
(B 

AlTl'NDIR s (Uum attend) Compa- 
nion, associiW (Bin furuon) 

A'FFE'Nl a ((ittcnhi$,\jiL\.) Intent, at- 
tentne, heidful, rrg’rdfiil (/by^r) 

AIIE'NTAIFS (affentataihAi) Pro- 
'’Ctdings in a court of jiKlicaturc aftci an inhi- 
biiionis dtneed (Ayhjfft) 

ATTL'^NllON (from «(/, to, md Undo, 
I slictch ) A due application of the car, the 
''\e or the mind, to iny thing said or done, m 
order to icqinre a knowlidge thereof Atten- 
tion of mind i:> not prOpcily m act of the 
Undeistmdiijg, but rather of the will, by 
winch It calls the under Unding from the 
consideration of other ob]ects, and directs it 
to the thing in hand^ ISIcverthe^ess, our atten- 
lion is not alw^ss 'voluniaryi an iiitert sting 
oljcct ‘^ei 7 es »nd fixes it beyond the power of 
*1 outroul According to the <l< gn.c of ittention, 
objccU make *i stronger or wtnker impression 
-^rtcntion i® rapnsite eten to the simple act of 
eciiig the eye can take in a consider ible field 
it one lool , but no ob]cc t In the held is been 
diblinctly, but that singly which fixes the it- 
tcntion in a profound resene that totally 
occupies the attention wc scarce see what is 
directly before n In a tram ol perceptions, 
no particular objtcl in ikes such i figure as it 
% ould do and ipnit, tor when the at- 

tention IS divided among many objects, no pay- 
bcular object is entitled to a large share 
Hencesf thi ^tallness of night contributes to 


terror, there being nothing to dn ert die jftten- 
tion 

Horror ubique animos, simul msi silentia 
terrent Mneid, ii 

Eara Silence and* solitude are cv ry-where* 
Through all the gldomy wiys and iron doors 
That hither lead, nor nuinan face nor \oice 
Is seen or heard A dreadful din was woqt 
To grate the sense, when enter’d here, from 
eroans 

And howls of slaves condemn d, from clink 
of chain s,i 

And crash of rusty bars md creaking hinges, 
And ever ind auoii the sight w as dash d 
With frightful faces, ana the meigre Iooks 
O f grim and gh istly executioners 
Yet more thi® stillness terrifies inysoul 
Than did that scene of complicated horrors 
Mourning Bride, a 6 s 8 
In matters of slight importance, attention is 
mostly directed by will , and for that reason, it 
IS our own fault if trifling objects make any 
deep miprcssion Had wc poWer equilly to 
witnholcl our attention from irntters of im- 
portance, wc might be proof agairist any deep 
impression Rut our power fails us here an 
interesting object seizes and fixes the attention 
beyond the possibility of controul and while 
our attention is thus forcibly attached to one 
object, others may solicit for admittance , but 
in vain, for they will not be regarded Thus a 
sm ill misfortune is scarcely felt lii presence of 
a greater 

Lear Thou thin’ st tis much, that this 
contentioub tonn 

Imadcs us to the skir , so ’us to ihec. 

But where the gre ater malaj^ is hx d, 

'Ihe lesser is scarce felt Tiiou’dst shun a 
bear, 

But it thy flight lay tow rd the roaring sea, 
Thou dst meet the bear i the mouth When 
the mind s fixe. 

The body s delicate the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my sensob take all feeling else, 
Sa\e wliat beats there 

King I ear, a 3 s 5 

AITE'NTIVF a (£romatttnt) Heed- 
ful , regardful , full of attention (Booker) 
AT^iL'N IIVELY ad (from uiUntive) 
Hec dful ly , carefully (Bacon) 
ATTE'NTlVENESb v (from attentive ) 
Heedfulntss, attention (Shakspeart) 

ATIE'NUANl a (atUnuans, Latin) 
Tha t ha s the power of mshing thin, or diluting 
ATTb'NUANIS (attemtantia sc medica- 
menta, from attenuo, to make thin ) Dilu- 
ents Those substances are so termed, which 
possess a power of imparting to the blood a 
inoire thiii and fluid consistence than it had 
previous to their exhibition, such are water, 
niilk-whev, Ac 

To ATTF'NU VTF v a (afienuo, Lat ) 
To make thin, or slender (Boyle) 

Atte'muate a (from the verb ) Made 
thin, or slender (Bacon) 

Att6nua't£ PEDUNctE, or Scape In 
37 A 
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botany* tapered or tapering Becoming gra- 
dually smaller towards the flower Opposed to 
tncrassated or thickening Attenuate leaf, a 
leaf tapering towards one or both extremities 

A ITENUA'TION s (from attenuate ) 
The act of making any thing thin or slender 
(Bacon) 

ATTER s (ateji. Sax venom ) Corrupt 
matter (Skinner) 

ATTtRBURY (Francis), bishop of Ro- 
chester, was the son of Dr Lewis A tterbury, 
and was born at Middleton near Newport- 
Pagnel, in Ruckinghainshine He wis edii- 
cited at Westminster school, and m J 680 
elected i student of ( hrist Church college, 
Oxford, where he soon distingui Ind himself 
b\ the elegance irid vivacity of hiswiL and 
his fondness fo^ ])olite learning On his lik- 
ing holy orders, he so distinguished him'-elf 
by the elegance of his sermons, thit ht uas 
appointed one of the chipHins in ordinary to 
king William and queen Mary He exerted 
himself in the cnntrovers\ with the papists, by 
writing an excellent defence of Luther, and 
engaged in stviral controversies, particuhrly 
with Dr Wikc, in which he displayed so 
much learning, ingenuity, and ze^l mr the 
interest of his order, th it the lower house ol 
convocation returned )iim thanks, ind the uni- 
versity of Oxfi rd complimented hun with the 
degree of doctor of divinity Upon the acct'^ 
Sion of queen Anne 1 1 J 7 <> 2 , he was appointed 
one of her nn}esty s chaplains m ordiii uy , m 
1704 he was idv in cd to the deaniv ol Car- 
lisle, in 1707 he was ippuintcd one of the 
Cdiiora Ksidentiiiy of Fxeicr, in 1712 he w is 
m'Kie dean ol ( hrist Church, and the next 
year bishop of Rochester During the rebellion 
in Scotland, in the first jear of George the 
First s rtign, he refused to sign the dtchration 
of the bisho])s, testifying their ibhorreiice ot 
that rebellion, anil in cxliortaiion to the clergy 
and pi*»)plf under then care, to be /t ilous in 
the disclia ge of their duties to his majesty kin» 
George Dr Atlcrbury constiiitl’y opiiosea 
the me inures of the court in the house 01 lords, 
and d (.n up sonic of the most violent nroCests 
with hi^ own hind At length, however, he 
fell avicrtm to the intrigues of his •‘nemns, 
who, under pretence of his having engaged m 
a plot in favour of the pretender, were the 
means of driving liim into exile in the )eir 
17 C^^ His learned ^netid bishop bmalndgi , 
in the speech he made when he jiresenud him 
if aie upper house oi convocation, is pndocu- 
It styles him ** Vir in niillo litcrariim genere 
f > pes, in plcnsquc artibus ct studiis diu et 
f( lirue r e\crcitatus, in mixime pcr*ectis lilera- 
Tum disciphnis perfectissimus ” He wa« the 
friend of Pope, Swift, and other wus of his 
time In In'* controversial writings, hew is 
ssem times too bcXerc upon liis uUversarv* and 
df lit »''' her too much )n satne and invective 
He dud Pam, Feb 1 > S and hn 

b*idy broiit^bi Over *1 FngKud w is in- 

terred ui Westn inster-abbi y, but without any 
hying placed over him 

Wti *=half ftere uisvrt Mr Popes fine cpi 
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taph on the bishop, written in (he form of a 
dialogue between himself and his daughter, 
supposed to be expiring in his arms, imme- 
diately after her arrival m France to see him 
Dtalosue 

Ske “Yes, we have lived, —one pang, and 
then we pirt* 

Miy hcafen, dear fither* now have all thy 
heart 

Yet, ah' how much we lo\ d, rememlwr still, 
lill you are dust like me — 

He Dear shade' I will 
Then mix this dust with thine — O spotless 
ghost ' 

0 more th in fortune, friends, or country lost I 
Is there on c irlh, one care oni wish be idt ^ 

\ cs, Sai e my country, Hcav n, he said, and 

died 

7 o ATI E'ST r a (attestor, Latin ) 1 

To bear witness of, to witness (Addison) 2 
lo call to witness (Dry den) 

Axrt'sr If (Irom the verb) Witness, 
testimony ittestation (MtUon) 

ATlFSlAaiON s (fromfl/rrvO Tcsti 
inoiiy, witness, evidence (f^Hjodvard) 

Aj-TI^ thing relating to Attiei, or to 
the city of Ath^jns tnus Attic salt in philolo 
gv, IS a delicate poignant sort of wit and hii 
niour peculiir to the Athenian wrUtrs, Atu*' 
witness a witness me ipiblc of corruption, Ac 
Attic ordfr, a kind of little older, ifiir 
tht manner of a pcdtstil, niscd on another 
lari;er order, by way of a finish to the build 

iiif, 

Attic basi 1 peculiar kind of Inse used 
by the inritiu irchittcts m the Ionic order 
ind by i^alladio, and some others, 111 the 
Done 

Attic story, in architecture, a story in 
tht iijiper pan of a housi, where the windows 
arc UHiilly “^qu irc 

Attic dialect, in grammar See Dia- 

1 FCT 

AOiC V, in ancient kingdom of Greece 
sitinW along the north coast of the gulph of 
biron, bounded on the west by Megan, inoun* 
( ifliaron, ind part of liaoiia, on the north 
by the guiph of Eunpus now Strvtlo di nCt^ro 
Ponte, and the rest of Bitoti i and on the c ist 
by the Furopriis J he thief cities m Attica 
were Athens, Flcusis, ind Rhamnus This 
kingdom rectivcd its nime fiom Atthis, 
daughter of Cranans, second king of Athens 
zVlTlCLS, one of Gilbis servants wdio 
entered Ins ixilace with a bloody sword, ami 
declared he hid killed Otlio (Tacitus) T 
Pomponius, a celebrated Homan knight to 
whom Citero wrote a great ininiber of letters, 
which contained the guieral liistory of the 
ige Thev an now extent, and div ided into 
seventeen l)Ooks He Was sucli a perfect 

mister of the Greek w liters, and spoke their 
langutge so fluently, that he was sirnaiiud 
Atricus He behaved in such a disintin ted 
manner, that lie ofleiided neither of the fiiniiH 
cal pirties at Rom< , and both were cquallv 
anxious </" courting his approbation IK died 
oi a lev er m ins 77th year, B C 32 Goriie^ 
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lius Ncpos* one of his mtimate fnend$^ has 
written d minute account of his Jife 
ATTl'GUOUS a {atiiguus, Lat ) Hard 
by 

To ATTPNGE v a (^atlingei, hr) To 
touch lightly or gently 

To ATlrRE v a {attirer, Fr ), To dress, 
io hdbit, to array (Spcmer) 

Atti're 5 (from the \erb ) 1 Clothes, 
dress, habit (Dai/ifiA) 2 [In hunting 1 The 
horns of a bftek or stig 3 [In botany J The 
flower of a j)l lut isdiMcled into three parts, the 
empahnunt, the foliation, and the attire 
ATirKLR A iirom attire') One that at- 
tires another a dre^-ser 

A'TIIIL/DF i (^athtudet Fr ) Hie pos- 
ture or iction m whicli a statue or painted 
tigui-p IS placed {Prior) 

ATTLLBUllY, a tow n m Norfolk h't\ ing 
a mirket on Tluirkdivs 

ATTWXI Nb AURhM {attolUn liom 
atiollo, to lift up ) A common muscle of tin- 
tir, winch arises thin, broad, and tendinous, 
from the tendon of the occipito Irontalis, iroin 
which it lb duiost insepitable, where it ewers 
the aponeurosis of the temporal miwele, and is 
inserted into the upper part of the car, opposite 
to the aniihekx Its use is to draw the tar 
upwards, and to make the parts into which it 
lo inserted tense 

AflO'LLLNT a Lat ^ That 

raises or lifts up {Dtrham) 

ATrORNFY, Atiurmatis, or \t 
TORNATUS, m law, a person ippoinicd by 
mother to do something in his sUan, particu- 
1 111 ) to solicit ind c in von i hw suit llie 
word IS compounded oi the Latin ad to, and 
the Frenth touimr^ to turn, q d to tuiii a 
husines o%er to anoilicr The ancient ] atm 
name, iccording to Bracton i** rcspon^aln 
AxTORNf Y AT LAW , I ptrsoii retained to 

C roseeute or defend i Iiw suit Attorneys, 
eing properly those who sue out writs, or 
process, or commcnec, carry on, and dcleiid 
tctions, in Tny of the courts of common law , 
ire distinguished from solicitors, as the latter ^ 
do the like biisincs', in the courts of cc|uity, 
ind rone irc 'idmiitcd, either is m attorney or 
solieitor, unless thev tme sened a clerkship of 
fi\c years, being enrolled, ind taken the oath 
in lb It case provided , and the, judges of their 
If spective couits ar« required to txainini their 
:^eveiil cipieitics By a late order of all the 
pidgts, ill itiornevs ire to be admitted ot some 
inns of cointpr chancery (except housekeeper# 
in London ind YV’cstminster ixe ) and no at- 
torney shill put himsclt out of that society 
into which he is admitted till he is admitted 
fo ^onie other seiciety, and delner i certihcate 
thereof, and all attorneys aie to be in eorf^mon 
It the limes ordered by the society to which 
they belong, otherwise shall be put out of the 
viH ol ittoriievs Attorneys liny he punished 
tm ill pririict'^ uid if ui Utorne\, or his 
<lu*vs, of wlsirh he must hue but two it one 
tune, do my thing against the express rules of 
the umu, he or they mav be committed At- 
tf rnf*v‘. itt' i) bit to I epuni'^htd for the m^lecl 
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nf a client s cause Attorneys hav e the priv i 
lege to sue and be sued onlj m the courts of 
Westminster, where they practise 

In order to admission i a sohtitor or attor- 
ney in any of the gre it c ourls of sessions in 
WAles, or in the counties palatine of Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, or Diirhim, or in *my cmnt 
of record in rngland, holding pleas to the 
amount of 40 shillings, ind not in my of the 
said courts tit Westminster, there shall ht 
charged a stimp duty of 50/ F very aUorne\ , 
solicitor notir,, piottor, igent, or proenntor, 
practising in any of the courts at Wc‘'tmmster, 
ecclesiastic il, admiralty or Clncnit portcourts 
in his niajistys coiirls m Seotlmd, the grt U 
sessions m \\ iks, the touiis in the counties 
pilatinc, or m\ other courts holding pit is to 
the amount of 40 shillings, or more, sh ill take 
out a fcrtihciie inniiilly, upon which there 
sb dl be charged if the solicitor Ucc rk^sidirig 
within the hills of mortihty, a stuup duty ot 
5/ in my other pirt of GreU Hritiiii Si 
Persons practising alter the isi diy of Novem- 
ber, ]797» without ohl lining a eirtific Uc, sh ill 
fork It 50/ and he int ipihk of uing for my 
fees An attorney sh ill not he elcetod into 
any oflice igainst his will, such is constable, 
overseer of the jioor, or churchw irdcn, or any 
oflite w ilhin a borough , hut his uriviltge will 
not exempt him fromj^er\iug m tnc nuhtia, or 
finding a substitute Black Rtp 1123 

At10RNE\ Oh Tl E DUCHY OF LaN- 
CAS1 ER, the second ofhr er m th it court 
Attornpy gfnfral, i gieit officer 
muU r the km , created l)\ letter*- ]) iient, whose 
office Is to exhibit inform Uion , md prostente 
for the crown in criminal eiiises, ind to file 
the hills in the excheoiur, for any thing con- 
cerning the king in inlurilance or profits To 
him come warrants foi making of grants, par- 
dons, Sre — his silary from the crown is 1000/ 
per aun 

Jo Atto'rvfy V a (from the noun ) 

1 To perform by proxy ( S//cf A s/n art) 2 To 
employ as a proi^ {^y/iahslhart) 

ATTO'RiVI YSHIP s (from attorney ) 
The office of an attorney, proxy {Shahp ) 
VTTCFIRNMLNF a {attourm merit ^ 

Fr ) A yielding of the tenant to a new lord 
{Con ell) 

To ATTRA'CT v a {alfralto, atiractum^ 
Latin ) 1 Fo dnw to something {Brown) 

2 To allure, to invite {Mi/fon) 

Ati ra^ct s (from tfu verb ) Attractum , 
the power of drawing not used [Uudilras) 
AITRA'C lie \L a {{xmw attract ) Hiv* 
ing the power to draw to it {Bay) 

ATTll \'(-^ri()N At TK Aoi lo^orTRAC- 
Tio, in mechanics, the ict of a moving powci, 
whereby i moveable is drawn, or brought 
nearer to the mover The word is compounded 
of adt to, and trahof I draw As action ind 
reaction are aKvays equal and contriry, it tol 
lows, th it, in all atti \ctiori, the mov t r is dr iw n 
towards the moveable, as much is the moveable 
towards the mover 

AttractionjOf Attractive power, 
in phvsici, 1 genenl term used to denote the 

2 
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c nrmei, or principle, by which all bodies 
muttiafly tend towards each other, and cohere, 
till SLpirated b) some other power The Uws, 
phenomena, bcc of attraction, form the chief 
subject of Newtons philosophy, these being 
found to obtuii in almost all the wonderful 
operations of nature 

The principle of -ittractioii, in the Newto- 
nian sense ot ii, was hrst surmised by Coper- 
nicus “ As for gr'i\Jtv> 8*1)8 he, “ I consi- 
der It as nothing more tlnn i certain natuiil 
apjietcnce (^appffintm) tint the C rotor his 
impressed npon ill the pii ts of m iiu r mo dc r 
to- lliei uniting crcoiU snug mlo i ^lobulir 
iorm, for their betti.r pre^erv *1:11011 , mci it is 
probable tnit the simc power i'* also inheriiit 
in the snn nml moo 1 inti pi intis tliat those 
IkxIics niav constant > r ( ini tint remnd forn 
trv whirh see them (Dt Imoj Orb ( ol- 
kbt hb 1 I »p q ) Kepler calls giantv a 
corpora'll mdiiuluil iflicctiou between similar 
bodies 111 onkr to thur union (^st Nov 
in Introcl ) And he pronounced more post 
tnelv th it no homes whale rer were ibsolutcly 
light, hut only rchtnely so, ind coiHfCjiitiUlv 
that ill milter was subjected to the jxiWLr and 
law cjf gr u It ition 1 hid 

The fiist in this country who -idoptccl the 
nouon of 'ittfiction w is Dr (wlbert, in hii 
book De Migncte, ^ml the ne\t wis the ctlc- 
brited lord Btcon, 11 his No> Orgm hb 11 
iphor 3 h, 45 , 48 Syh tent 1 exp 
ilso in hts treit sc l)c INIotu, pirticuhrly un- 
der the irticlcs of the ()th 'iml the 13 tli sorts of 
motion In I lui c it was rccciitd hv Icimit 
ind Roben il 'ind ui lud) bv Ci dilco ind Bo- 
rtlli Bui tiM Ntwion 'ipjitircil, this princi- 
ple was very iiiipirfLCtlv cUhiiCd and ipplicd 
Before New ton, no one li 1 1 enu rt unc d such 
correct hhI char notions of the cbictnne o^ 
iinucisd attnclion IS Dr llookc whom his 
“ Attempt to prove the Motion of ibc Farth, 
lb?!, obsr rv( s thnt the hypothesis upon 
which he <\pluns the sv'.tcm ol the world is 
foundvci upon the three lollowin^ pniicipks 
1 Ih t ill the celts tidl bcKlic« nave not only 
an a*ti i ion oi j^rx union mw ircK their pio- 
per cci res, but rli .t the) iiuiuially ittnct 
each other within ihur splur*. oi ictivitv H 
T. hst all IjckIils which h ivt a sinmlc *11 d direct 
motion lontiniie to move in i right hnc'^ li 
some force, which opcritcs withe u cj I'^ing 
floi s not constrain them to desenhe 1 cut k, an 
c Ihp c, or some other more complic i td < ur\c 
) nil aitriction is so much the more ptnver- 
H IS the attiac in^ bodies arc nc irci to t iMi 
> \ r Blit Ilo>ks was not *ible to sd\e the 
^ u r*!! probkin lel'iine to the 1 iw ot iltr ic- 
* wh eh 'I ould occasion 1 bods to tk < iht 
« ellipse irmnd inotlu r tjuiesc cut hodv placid 
jx one of 1! hxi, tin idminbU die ntrv, 
which itcjinus iIks iidol the Inghc r j eotm ti), 
#nd dots ijbe i best honom the huniin 
nui^ ft d for the gc iius of \i»v- 

n le cousicie cd is it regaids 
celufltil hodks rnstriiuhodii uid the r n- 
p Mick 01 bi’e« Th< hi t ta e 1 
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usually denoted by the word attraction, or uni- 
vcrsiii giavitation, the second by gravitation, 
and the third* by the words afFinily, cheinicil 
attraction or molecular attraction Many jihi- 
losophers ire now of opinion that it is the same 
force contemplated under diflerent aspects, yet 
constantl) subject to the sime hw 

Pritapk At a finite distance ah the bo- 
dies in 1 iture ittnct one another in the direct 
ritio of tin lUdRses, and the inverse ratio of the 
sejuarc ot the distance 

1 According to a law ot Kepler deduced 
from ob^erv ition, the radii vtcioics <»f phruls 
and comets cU ‘•enbe about the sun jre«is pro- 
portional to the times , but this I iw can only 
nave plrce so long is the force which intcs- 
saiitl) deflects tich erf these bodies fi*om the 
right line is const intly directed towirds a fixed 
j)omt, whicii IS the origin ol tht radii vectorcs 
(sec Cj*mral forces) The tendency, 
therefore of the jdmels and comets tow aids 
the un, follows ncct ••inly from the pro- 
poitionility of the mis described by the 
rulii vectorcs to the times of clescrintion 
this tcndtmyis reciprocif It is in fact, 1 
geiicnl liw of n Iture that ictioii ind rciction 
ire ciui il ind contr try w hence it results th it 
the pluuti, md cnnitt** reict upon the suii, uid 
coinmunicite to it a tendency towards t ic 4 i of 
them 

? The siullitcs of Uranus tend towards 
I nnus, and Ih in ns towards his si telhtcs the 
silcllites of Saturn lend tow irds Siturn, md 
Siturn tow mis them Ihecise is the sim< 
with regird to Jupiter and his satellites Ihe 
c nth iiu! moon tend hlti wise recrprocilly the 
01 i tow ir Is tlu other 1 he jiroportion ility of 
the luas dt cnbid by th( sitcllites to the limes 
of destripUon, coiiciu with the oqinhly of ac- 
tion ind rt leiion, to render these asscrlior s 

UUtfKUVOC il 

All ih( sittilitcs hive i tcndenc) toward* 
the sun, for tht V in ill niiniattcl b) 1 rtgul ir 
III non aixmi ihcir respective planets, as if 
they liid been iinmovcable whence it results 
that the iullitts ire ininelled with a motion 
, common ilso to their plmets, th it is to si), 
th t the siiue foitc, hv which the pi iiicls tc nel 
imi‘> anlly tow mk the Ain lets ilso npon the 
ite Hites tnd il' it they ire c inied towards tlu 
sun with the s one velocity as tht planets And 
smee tlu s Utilises tend towards the sun, it 
follows tl u the sun tends towaids them, be- 
c nice of tlu equal ly of ictiou and reaction 

^ Oliervilions hive convinced ns that 
buurn d^viitts a little from his puh when he 
IS lu ir Jupiter, the lirgfst of the planets, 
whence 11 follows that !i:»itiirni and Jupiter 
tend icciprocilly the one tow mis the other 
Suuri), w was observed by Flamsteed, dis- 
tnrhi the motion of InpiUrs silcllites, md 
driwsihem ilittU i>\\ iidshmi, yvhich piovcs 
that these atellites tend tow mis Saturn and 
Sui ni tov ards iheiii 

It i th It fire true tint ill the heavenly 
Ixjdies Mid Kdpioeally towiids one another 
hut tin r>i ntherth* ittrictni force 

wLith ecca on U, ippi M-ins not soluiy to 
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ihiir aOTegito mass, all tliLir mokciilae par- 
take of It, or contribute to it If the sun acted 
excl isivtJy upon the centre of the eirth, with- 
out attncting each of its pirticlcs, I he undula- 
lions ol tilt ocean would be incompiriblv 
greater, ind verj different from those which 
arc dill) presented to our \icw The ttiidtn- 
cy ol ihe cai th towards the sun is therefore the 
result ol the sum of the attrictions exerted 
iipoii ill the iiioIeculjL, which consc(|uently 
ittract the ^im m the ritio of their respectne 
inisses besides, e\ery body upon the eirth is 
attricUd towards its centre proportionally to 
its miss Jt reacts therefore upon it the at- 
traction following the sime ratio If it wtre 
otherwise, it dl the parts of the earth did not 
4 \<rt upon OIK another i reciprocal lUraction, 
the eeiitie oi gi uity of the t uih would move 
b) a coiisUnily ic<elcrUing motion, till at 
length it would be loat bejoiid the hjtnits of the 
rri 

lie ai. ractiou i*^ therefore universal, rcci- 
procil, ind proportion \I to the miss It re- 
m mis to ilc-moiiotr lU ih it this force is uiv trseiy 
s the qu ire ol the distance 

1 Obst r\ Uions h i\ < sh( wu that the squares 
of iJie pt riodK turns of the ceU tid bodits irt 
proporiiond lolhi robes of the cicmdist mees 
jMrtlur, It jLs vigorously denionstrihlc fsee 
( fc-NTRAL i-OiiCEs) that w hell bodies circu- 
late in such miniitr thU tire squires of the 
periodic times are proportional to the cubes of 
the di taiKts, the ctnti d force which actuates 
them IS 111 the nverst ratio ol the square of the 
distinct therein, supjiosmg the phiiets to 
move in tire ular orbiU (from which the), in 
fact, eliflcr but little) they ire solicited low irds 
the sun hv a force whieu virus inversely as the 
si^uarc of the distance T-lus supposition is not 

But the const ml rcluion of the 
sqliares of the periodic times, to the cubes of 
the diotances heing independent of iLc cxccn- 
tncitv, would douhtiess subsist in the case 
where the lACcntricity vamslus, tlut is, if the 
phn^ts moved m circul ir orbits Indeed the 
truth of the position m ly be readily established 
wiih regard to elliptical orbits but we omit 
the demonstration, rather than protract this 
article to too gre it a length 

2 If the phnets revolve ihout the sun ni 
virlue of i ccntial force, whiqji is rtciproedly 

the squire of ihf distance, it is niturd to 
infer that the moon is retimed in her oihit hy 
aeentril force directed lowirds the earth, uid 
which Old) du’irs from the Jirivitv of lerics- 
tnal bodies m thi ratio of the diiiimuLion thit 
is oceisionwl bv the augment i turn of the 
quarc of the moon distanci Now, it miy 
be shewn that ilu revolution of the moon 
bout tlie e irth is a phenointnon of the mu 
kind, and to be accounted for in the same 
finimcr (thit is, bv considering the joint ope- 
ntioii of tile pro]cetdt md gravitating forcis) 
is the curvilinear motion of i stone bullet, or 
my otlier proji.< tile ne ir tin sort ice ol the 
irib If wo had engines of a snflicient force 
a) pn^ect a body in a rignt line pii dlel to the 
Uor zon, wah the velocity of 243 JO Paris feet 
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(nearly five F nglish miles) in a second of tiwcf 
that body, setting aside the resist nice of the air> 
would revolve about the earth like a moon 
Jor, 24J20 IS a mean proportion il between 
3qJJlOOO, the diameter of the earth, and JV.. 
the space described in the first second of time 
by a be ivy bod^ falling from quusetnee 
towards du cirlli And the periodical time 
of such i piojectilc would be nearly equal to 1 
hour, 24 minutes, 27 seconds If this body 
could be earned to the distance of the moon, 
and projected m the smie direction as tint lu 
wliith the moon moves, with such a velocity 
as would cirry it throUp,h i8S48q I^aris Itet la 
a minute, il would revolve about the earth lu 
the same orbi* as is desenkd bv the moon 
We know from experience, that the motion 
with which i biuly neir the sin f ice of the 
earth tends to its centre is such as in a second 
of tune makes it de.scead through Pans 
felt bnpposing this motion to deerc ise in- 
versely IS the square of the distance, u the 
distance of tht moon, which is cquil to ()0 
senndnnieteis ol the earth, itwonM be bOxOO 
times Vss than at the ‘•iirfaee of the earth and 
iheiefoic at th it distance would he suflicient to 
enkc i body descend ♦hrough Pans feet, 
ni I lumiUe of time Jins is, in fict, the 
sp ic'* through which the moon, at tlic distance 
of (K) semuliaimteis of the earth, descends 
fioni the tangent of its orbit, towards the cen- 
tre ol the earth in a minute of tune For that 
space IS a third jiroportion il to the diameter of 
the moon s orbit ind ihe aic described in the 
same time And 23'^ 58t}l)00 (the diameter of 
the moons orbit m Pans feet) is to 1884SQ 
(the aic described in a minute), as 188 18() is 
to 15A ihus the niotiou agrees in ciuiutity 
xs well as m direction with the legitimate in- 
ferences from the motions of projeetdes neic 
the eirlh /\nd these phenomena are «o per- 
fectly coiiicideni and similar, that they must he 
refined to tlu sime principles, namely a pro- 
jectile force* mcl i gnvitatmg force v irying 
inversely as the squires of the distance^ 

In est*bhshing thjs law of attraction wf 
Jiave LOii'^ukrcd the centres of bodies, though 
the grivitv Js proper to each of then molceula-, 
becauoc, in sphere , phtroids dificnng 

but little from them, the ittnclion of the 
iiioleculje most clistmt from the if traded 
point, md those of the nearest molecule, mu- 
tuiUy compensate in such manner th it the 
total iUrictioii is the siinc as if the iiioUculae 
were milted at their centn of gravity 

I his hw of spheres sutlers v arious modifica- 
tions, when the bodies itlracttdan at thi sui- 
fxte Ol ill the interior of the spheres A body 
situated within a sphcriLal shell, ihiouvAxont of 
the sunt thickness, is equally attracted on all 
sides, so tint It vvill remain at re«t in the 
midst of the lUiactions iL experiences 
sime thing obtains within an elliptical sbe.ll 
whose initrior and txtenoi surf ice ire siimlu: 
ind siiiiihrly jjliced 'supposing, ttieieinre 
th It the pi me 1 1 ir hornogenton split res, the 
privity in iheii interior diminishes is the dis- 
tance f om their centics, tor the extcnoi enve- 
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^opc contributes not to tbe gnvit\, ivhich is 
only produced bv the attraction of a sphere of 
a rub ns equal to tin dibUiiicc of the attracted 
1)0(1) from the centre of the planet But this 
nltriction is proportioml to the mass of the 
sphere di\ idea Ijy the souare of its radius the 
miss IS IS the cube ot the sime radius the 
gruityof the bodies is therefore proportional 
to such ridius 

It will, howeier, be proper to obstn e, 1 
That this latter result is only rigorous on the 
hjpothesisof the homogeneuy of the plincts 
I’bej ire probibly composed of striti more md 
moredtnse is th( v ippro ith thcccnlie the gri- 
Mty htlovv the sui lace diminishes therefore, ma 
le-ss ratio thin in iht tas( of their homogeneity 
2 I he same result r in onl\ be exict by m- 
straeting tlie mohculir attraction which al- 
\\ ivs obt uns when i hod> is pi ical upon the 
siKYiace of a sphere This ittneiion is lery 
gre It It ( out u t, nothing it a si isible dis- 
tince, whenct itnsultsthi the niohruh in 
contatl and that which is iied at the oppo- 
uite ixtrerpit) of the sine dnmeter, do not 
att*-ici as if they were united at the lentrc 
AVe need hirdlv si\ how iiiipwt it is in 
iniiw foreign nhilosopheis to deriarc q unst a 
principle which furmslus so beautiful a mpw, 
i(»r no otlicr re ison but hecau^c thej cinnot 
roiKeui how om bod) ‘should act on another 
it a di UiKC It IS tertnn, philosophy illows 
of no action hut what is by immidiate contact 
nid impulsion , for how can a body exert my 
u ti\ e power wliere it does not exist > \ et we 

fcie eilects without seeing any such impulse, 
and where then irc idccts, we can easily m 
fer there are can (S whether we see them or 
no But a man may corisidi r such c fkets 
without entering iito the consideration ot the 
( luses, as indeed it seems the business of a 
philosopher to do for to exclude a number of 
phenomena v hieh we do see, will be to h ne 
a great ch isin in the lustor\ of mturt and to 
irgue aboi the actions which we do not sec, 
will b( to build castles m the air It follows, 
thertfoii, that the j/henomena of attraction 
are ru *t ^ of phjsi^al roiwideritum, ind is 
<:uch eiiti led to a si ire lu the system ot j by- 
sics, hut tlut the causes thereof will onl^ be- 
come so when they become scnsibie i c 
when they ippear to be be effect of some 
other higher causes, fo^ a cause i no olhcr- 
wist sttn than as is m effect, so thit the 
fir i an emu t needs be dwiy invisibl* we 
•e ihereforc at liberty to sujipoH the e uises of 
'! ctioii wha we pic ise, without irqurv 
f be effect^ Seei^RAViT'V 

In ir Isaar Newton s Philosophy, the re- 
jrch into emses is the thing, md rit\er 
times unde considorition till thi liws aud 
jhenomtna of tlu effect art settled, it bein^ 
to these phenomena th it the ciose is to be 
3C omninJittd T ue cm«e <.\en of ^iiy the 
grosze * lid rnos* sensible action, is not '»Je- 
qjuteJy i How inumlsc or percussion 

Itself }>n)dtfces If effects i bow motion la 
romtru nratecl b/ body to body, ronfomids tin 
d' ept i philosofucrs u, impulse recened 
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not only into philosophy, butinto n^uhtmatics 
and aceordiugly the laws and phenomena of 
Its effects make the greatest part of common 
mechanics 

I he other species of attraction, then fore, ii> 
which no impulse is remarkable, when their 
phenomena are sufficiently ascertained, ha^^ 
the same title to be promoted from physical to 
mathi in liical consider ition , and this without 
any previous inquiry into their causes, which 
our conceptions may not be projiortionaie to 
let their causes be occult, as all causes strictly 
speal mg ire, so that their efficts, which alone 
iinmcdi itely concern us, be but apparent, and 
mt i^^ur ibU 

Om great philosopher, then, far from aduk 
tenting science with any thing forii< n or m« - 
tapin',^ il, as mmy ha\e rtproichtd him with 
doing, has thi gloiy of having thrown eit r\ 
thing of this 1 md Out of his syotem, md ot 
having operud a ntw source of sublirncr mc- 
chauus, which duly cuhp lUd might bt oi in- 
finitely grtaU r evttnt thin all the nuihuiie 
yet known It is Ikpcc aloni wt nni tcxpri I 
to li irn tlu manner of tin chm^es, pioduc- 
tions geucr itions, corrupUuris, ofuitunl 
things with all that scent ot wonders op< net' 
to us by the operations of chemMrv 

Af/rnetjon thtmteal Set VuiviiY md 
MoLFCULAR at IXIACIIOV 

Attraition of tohtsion hcc Cohesion 
J'lfclnLdl 'iftraiiwn, the action of a boc^y 
aciuilly clecirilied, or rather of the arnbii nt 
fluid upon light bodies presented ^o it wiihm 
a certain chst mcc 

Philosophcis hi\e long conjectured tint the 
electric fluid underwent, in ihcjimc minntr 
as light md grantation, a ehmimition of iorce 
projjoilional to the squan of the distance, hut 
their conjectures were founded merely upon 
arnlogy It w as r* strv cd for t onlomb to con 
vert them into a tnuh demonstrited by tlie 
testimony of an inp^cnious md decisive txpen 
incnl p(i formed b\ me in's of the ehctrie ba- 
lance 11 lU} s Philosophy, by Gregory, vol 
I p 35^ 

ticnl UhactioiLf the action which the 
loid lone (xcTii es upon all bodies in naluri, 
but (spienllv upon non 

( onlomb has dt inoiistrated, by means irn- 
logous to those he employed in tlce tricita th it 
in iw,rietic ittr ictftms and rcpiibions art likewise 
iinhe imcrse ntioof the square of the distance 
Mali ulat Aihf tfton, flu force by which tlu' 
molcf Ilia* of bodies niutiiillv ittract each other, 
md unit< more or less ck^t ly, when the dis- 
tance whirb ie par iUs them Incomes in rns hie 
Ihis far'^c iiCLixtd from the e irherc htniista 
then line ot iffinitv hut indn\ luthori pre fer 
the denotm„ it by th it ot i loleenhr artnetion 
or chtinicd atlnetion, the preference being 
founded upon this that the latter denoni mat ion 
1 simple, that it presupposes nothing, and that 
t cxpiesses solely what strikes onrsense when 
this force IS in action, wlult the word affinity 
has been employed from its oiigin, to express 
<-onietimes inorcd tclation^, sometimes meta- 
physic il ben gs, sometimes the connei lou*^ 
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which spnng from a common parentage See 

AfJ fN fTY 

I’onnerly it was usual to distinguish as many 
spccitbof ifhnity as presen U/l dfftertnt jphae- 
nomein, hence wse the dnisjon of affinity 
into iflinity of aggregation, athnity of com- 
position, iftinity 01 dissolution^ aflinity of pre- 
cipitition, simple afhiiity, double alHiiity, re- 
nprocal ailimty, hvgrometue iflinity, S£c &c 
But all these albniUes arc only one and the s ime 
firce consider/^l under different ispects and lu 
diileieiit circiimst uices wc reduce them to 
ihrec, which will comprise all the other, these 
are, simple ittrietion, eleetne attraction, ind 
complex aUraction 

Simple ath actum is that which u exerted 
btUvien two substances simple or compound, 
provided that in eieh the composing, principles 
act only by a collective force 

If the two substances aie of the s'»mc kind, 
we obtain a homogeneous whole, whose pirts 
irt ciiehnined by the atlractive fo^rci, winch 
tlic 11 takes the n nut of forei of ^^glc,^allon or 
cohesive force A block of m irlde, i piece of 
sulphur are fonnedof homo^encou*^ moleeiil i, 
which tin ittriclion iiuiUs more or less closely, 
iccoidin,^ as it has moie or less activity ind 

ener,vj 

If ihc uhstTnees in question irc of d fTerent 
kmd'^, the Ulrictive force vvliuli opciates upon 
tliein Lxpcneiiees variations whicli are treitcd 
at lirge by oui ihl( si chc mic il authors 

1 hclive Altratt^on obtains so often as to 
a compound of two substances there is pre- 
stilled i hodv wUieli iiis more ittr lelioii with 
i c s^ard to one of the constituents, than those 
constituents have tovvirds one anothei In 
i kciive attraction there arc alvvaja three lorees 
in let ion 

Lxpinimnt Pour sulphuric acid into a 
olutum of inuriitc of barytes, the liquor will 
immediately ippcar troubled, ind iwhite mat- 
ter will precipititL Itself to the bottom of the 
vessel Now whit ti! cs pi ice in thisexpcri- 
imiit'* lilt muriitie acid holding to the bary- 
tes w th 1 certain force established bv natuic, 
IS attacked by the sulphuric arid, to which 
n It lire h is given an attnetue force upon tiie 
b irvtes gre aer than th it of the inun itic acid 
upon tint likalme substance hence, the bary- 
tes hiving been drawn to the inunitic acid by 
a force greater than what attracted if low irds 
the sulphuric acid,* ind mal mg a 1 ind of 
choice between these two bodes, it is tilcn 
over to the latter, aid forms with u t i ew 
compound uuoluhlc iiiwitei winch is pre- 
itipititid to the bottom of the vessel 

Complex Itf ruction h is p^ ice whenever a 
eoinpoLuid of iw«'*ul)sl inccs cinnot he dceoin- 
postd by a inripit substance, but by ihu ‘•uh- 
atice combined wilii another so tint here 
four forces lu hro ight into action, of which 
the < oncourse forms i c omplcv attr letion 1 he 
lietter to comprehend their action, they nn> he 
decomposed, md those whitli concur tobicik 
fht- existing eomhmalions opposed to those 
hich tend to their conserwtion lo the 
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first of these are given the name of divellenC 
attr icr ions, and to tlie latter those of quiescent 
attractions 

If the quiescent attractions prevail over the 
div client ones, there will not be any change 
efiected in the combinations, but if tlie divu*^ 
lent attractions are strongest, the existing corn- 
bin itions arc dissolved and new one# foruud 

1 he 1 ivvs of inoleciil ir may prob ibly be re- 
ferred to those of universal attraction It is to 
the illustrious Newton that we arc incleblecl 
for having estibhshed the existence of the at- 
traction between great masses, demonstrated 
the laws by winch that altriction is regulated, 
and ipplitd it to tlie unveiling the mccliamsin 
of the planet iry system the same laws also 
tppeared to bun to give birth to the phenomena 
of inoJccuhr attraction, but with regard to the 
letual identity of these two forces, this great 
philosopher did little more than form con- 
jectures 

Ihi disciples of Descartes sought in the 
plunomeniot molecular attraction new armi> 
lo combat the theory of Newton, md thus 
piesenled to tiieir vortices, driven without hope 
from tlie cckstid regions, an a yluin whcie 
theyagiiu look rtfiigt On the lUhcr liand 
llw. Newionims eiuk iv oured lo prove that 
tlicse flesh phcnomcni deptiuled exclusively 
upon attraction but this attiution appeared 
to tluni diffcrtnl from tint which animated 
tliegi it nias(s, and wis subjected to oihti 
liws Some made it depend upon tfic inverse 
latio of the cube of the distance, others upon 
the mixed ratio of the inverse of the square 
md the mv erse of the cub< 

Buflon was, we believe, the first who main- 
tained agamst both eheuiisls and malhemi- 
tienns, the identity of the molecular and the 
Newtonian attraction But fiis opinion as to 
this subject, given in his second View of 
Nituic, can be regiided as little else than 4 
simple guess imsupjvorted by those rigorous 
pioof> w hieh foici eonv le tion 

M Lihe , iLithor of the Nouveau Dictiou- 
nuie de Phuiqnt, eneleuours to reduce the 
nioleculir attraction t« tlie Newtonian, to 
shew that thev arc erne and the same force 
vjabjtci to the same 1 iw , to shew how from this 
general law tin male those particular lav\s 
winch distinginsli iiioleculdr aitnctioa, and 
thus to leftr lo the admirible principle of gra^ 
V nation, those phtnumeni whuli have 
thought to conti uliet it, though they, m fact, 
confirm its existeue It would lead us fu 
beyond the limits assigned lo this article, wen 
we to insert the w hole of M Libes s iiigcnKMiat 
invest!^ it ion«, wc cm milv <[iu)tc his moot 
popular argnment lo 4iew that two elemen- 
tary moke nix in coiiUct ou.,ht to exert unoii 
one another an infinite action, while the livv 
ofatUxctuni is dircetly as the misses and in- 
versely lb tlie sou ires of the distinces hi 
reasoning is simply tins If the m isses of two 
fin le bodies which attract each other, were to 
liecome infinitely small, the attraction which 
tliey would e^ereise the one upvm the o*hex 
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voijld experience, in respect of the masses, an 
infinite diminution But if those mjisses, thus 
become infinitely small, are in contact, their 
centre will be found infinitely pear to one 
another, consequently, the attraction which 
ib/loHs ^e inverse ratio of the squares of the 
distances, hanng augmented inhpitdy more 
with regard to the approach of ^thc centres of 
action, than if has diminished by reason of the 
extreme minuteness of the masses, the result 
must be an infinite attraction See Lilies, 
vbi bupra, Lambert’s Translation of Bcrthollet s 
chemical Statics, and Gregory’s translation of 
Uauy s Philosophy 

Attraction of Mountains y is a late discover) , 
and a very considerable confirmation of sir 
Isaac Newtons theory of universal grwity 
According to the Newtonian s)stem, an attrac 
live power is not only exerted between Oot 
large masses of matter which constitute the 
suii and planets, but likewise between all com- 
paratively sm dler bodies, and even between 
the smallest particles of which they arc com- 
posed Agreeably to this hypothesis, a heavy 
body, which ought to grivnate or Und toward 
the centre of the earth, in 'i direction perpen- 
dicular to ns surface, sup}X)«fng the said urfate 
to be perfectly even and spherical, oughj like- 
wise though in a less degree, to be attracted 
and tend towards a mountain placed on the 
earth s surface , so that a plumb line, for in- 
stince, of a quadrant, hanging m the neigh- 
bourhood of such a mountain, ought to be 
drawn from a perpendicular situation, in con- 
sequence of the aitractiv e power of the quantity 
pf matter of which it is composed acting in a 
direction different from that exerted by ^he 
whole masv of matter in the earth, and with a 
proportion \bly inferior degree of force 
Though sir Isaac Newton had long ag-s 
hinted at in experiment of this kinii, and had 
remarked that mountain of an hemi- 
spherical figure, three miles high, and six broad, 
would noi by its attraction, driw the plumb- 
line two minutes out of tlic perpendicular 
yet no attempt to ascertain this matter by ac- 
tual r\p( nment was made till about the year 
1738, when the breiich academicians, pr- 
ticularly Messrs Bouguer and Condumiiie, 
who were sent to Peru to measure a degree 
under tUt equator, attempted to discover the 
t^ittractivc power of ChimboraifO, i mountain 
ittjtfie province of Quito According to their 
observations, which were however made undtr 
circamstances by no means favourable to an 
ir urate solution of so nice and difficuU a 
problem, the mountain ChiinboVa^o exerttd 
attraction equal to eight seconds Though 
1 his experiment was not perhaps sufficient to 
j>TOvc satisfactorily even the reality of au at 
traction, much less the precise quant uy of it, 
vet It does wot ^pear that any steps had been 
g*nee i'lkcn ton peat it 

In tlic wt 177S, the present astronomer 
royal. Dr IMa kelync, mule a proposal for 
thispUTpo^a to the Royal SociLtv and in 1774 
be wa deputed ro make the tn il, i^ccompapied 
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with prpper ass^stapts, and furnished wuh ac- 
curate mstruments The mountain Scliehal 
lien, situated nearly in the centre of Scotlaiuf, 
was pitched upon as the most proper for the 
purpose Ifiat could be found in this island 
The observations were made by taking the 
mendian zenith disLincesof dilfcrtnt fixed stars 
hear the zenith, hy means of a zenith sector of 
ten feet radius, first on the kmth, and after- 
wards on the north side of the hill, the greatest 
length of which extended m an, east and west 
direction 

It IS evident, that if the miss of matter in the 
hill exerted any sensible attraction, it would 
cause the plumb line of the cecior, through 
which an observer viewed a star in the lue- 
ridian, tu deviite from its ^icrpcndicular situa- 
tion, and would attract it contrary wise at the 
two stations, thereby doubling the eflt ct Ori 
the south side the plummet would be drawi 
to the northward, bj the attractive power ol the 
hill pliecd to the northward of it and on the 
north side, a contrary mcl equal deflection of 
the plumb line would take place in conse- 
quence of the attraction of the hdl, now to the 
southward of it Ihe apparent /emlh dis- 
tances of the yars would be aflecud c ontrary- 
wise, those being increased at tlu one stitioii 
which were diminished at the other ind the 
corresjxmdent quantities of the dtflctiion of 
the ptumb-hne would give the observer the 
sum of the contrary attractions of the bill icting 
on the plummet at the two stations, the hill 
of which will of couise indicate ilu ittraclivc 
power of the hill 

Ihe vauoiis operations rcquisi t for this (\- 
penment listed ibout four months, ami hom 
them It ap))t irs, that the sUm of the two ron- 
trdiv attractions ot the mountain S( hchalhen 
111 the two tem[K)rary observations which were 
succissncly fixed half-way up the hill (whto 
the t fleet of Its attraction would be greatest ) 
wdsequil to 11" 0 Its half, tbertfore, or 
5" 8 lb the mean attraction of the mount lui 
The inferences drawn Iroin these txpenmeiits 
mav be nduceJ to the following 

1 It appears that the rnounnin Schchal- 
li»-n exert-d stusibU attraction , therefore, fiom 
the lilies of philosophising, we ixt to conclude 
that every mount iin, ind indcerl every particle 
of the earth is endued with the saint property, 
in proportion te its quantity of ni ittcr 

‘2 1 he hw of the v iViation of this force, 
in (he inverse ritioof the sqiiares of the ch- 
stanres, as laildown by sir iScac Newton, is 
dso confiinitd by this cxjHnnient I or if the 
force of attraction of the hill hod been only to 
that ot the earth as the in liter in th( hill t6 
that of the e irth 'ind had not betn grtdtly in- 
creeistd by the near appiodch to its centre, tlu- 
atlraction thereof must have been wholly in- 
sensible J3ut now, b> milv supposing the 
mean density of the earth to be doubh to thit 
of the hill, which seems very probible from 
otlier toii'^idcration'-, the ittraction of the hill 
will be reconciled to the gtneial law of the 
viriatjou jf attraction 111 iht inverse duplicate 
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ratio of the c!>5tances, deduced by sir Isaac manner Tliiis understanding is an lUnbnte 
Newton from the comparison of the motion of of mind, and extension an attribute of body 
the heavenly bodies with the foice of gravity at 7 hat nttribute \i hith the mind conccutsas tho 
the surface of the earth, ind the analogy of foundation of ill the rest, is called its tssentnl 
nature will be preserved ittnbutc thus extension is by some^ and 

*'3 We may now, therefore, be allowed to solidity by other., esteemed the c<*scnliil attri-^ 
idmit this law, and to acknowledge, that the bates of body or matter 


mean density of the eirth is at least double of 
that at the surface , and consequently ifnt thi 
density of the internal parts of tlu earth is much 
greater than near the surf ire lie nec also, the 

whole quantity of matter in the orth will be 
at least IS it agiin as if it had hten all com- 
posed of matter of the same density with that 
at the surliec, or will lx about mur or five 
times as great a** if it were all composed of 
witer — Inis conclusion. Dr Misktl^ne idds, 
IS toUlly rontriry to the hypothesis of some 
intnrilists who ‘suppose the earth to be only 
a great hollow shell ot matter, supporting it 
''clf from tlu piopeity of in arch, with an itn 
men t v iMiiiy in the midst of it But, wtic 
that the c ise, the attraction of nioimtains, and 
t\cn smaller iiiequdilus ni the earth s surf ice, 
would be very grt it, contrary to experiment 
and would iflu t the mt asures of the degrees of 
the mei kIi m much more ih in wc find thev do , 
ind the \ inition of gravity, m diHercnl liti- 
tudes, 111 going from the equator lo the jiolts, 
as found by pindnhmis would not be neir .o 
regular as it his been found by expenintnt to 
be 

“4 As mountains are by th( ^e expi ufpenta 
found c'^pablt ot producing sinsibli ocfleetions 
ofth^ pluirb limajoi istronomical instiumenl , 
it become'' i matter of ^^reat import inci, in iht, 
mensuration of degiecs m the im ruh ui i ithcr 
to choose places where tl e irrognUr attnctions 
ot the ile\attd parts may be suiall or where 
by tiieir sitiution, they nuv comp nsiu or 
counteract the eflirts of euh oilier Ph 1 
Trans ^ol 6o bee also the important oh cr- 
eations and calcuhtjons uiatne to tins sub, u t 
by Dr Hutton, m Phil Trias \o? ()8 \nd 
in ingcnioii^apcr by Mr Cavendi h in \ol 
88 of those Trinsactiou'' 

ATril X'C 1 1 VP a (from fitharf) 1 

II j\ mg tlu power to draw my tliin^ {Miilon) 

S? loMtiiig, alluring, enticing ( S/yrXsy;t<7?e) 
ArrHA'crivr s (trom Uliatt ) I hit 
which draws or mciUs aUurtment {South) 
AlTliVCllMIY ad {\\i9\t\ utlrattivi ) 
ilh tlu power of iftracting 
ATTUA Cll\ 1 NI ' (trom athac- 
Uic) The quality of bung ittnctM 
ATTB \'C i Oft A (from uftuut ) Ihe 
igcnt tbit ittruts i dnwer (B/o / if) 
A''rTIlAHl* \ J’ A {alfrahim Lit) Hut 
whuh dnws {Olani tUc) 

ATI RPBUlABLr (I (ottuluo, I it ) 
1 hat nny be iscnbecl orati'-ibiUed , a cnbible, 
imyiutable {Hale) 

T’oAnRTBUTF r tr {atbilio lit) 

1 lo ascribe, to McUlasdne {Itllohun) 2 
lo iirqiute, i, to a cause {Newton) 
AiTRiBUTr, in igciuralscnst, that which 
agrees with some person oi thing or a qu dity 
^eternifnin, lo be iliei a cenain 


Attribuies, in theology, the seicril 
^lalities or perfections of the diviiic nature 
The jxrfcctionsof God are called his attributes, 
because he cmnot be without them Ihe 
n itiiral attributes of the Supiemc Being may 
be comprehended unclei pow i r and knowledge, 
the moral ones under justice and benevolence 
See Hartley on M m, \ol ii Gro\es Works, 
vol i\ Doddridge s Works, vol n Balguys 
Di\im Reciitiwk, V\ olla-'tou s Ibl of Nature, 
p Il6 — lit), &c 

ArxRiRijTts, in lo^ic, arc tiie predicaUs 
of ai y subject or vvli it may be afiirmcd or 
denied of my thing 

Attribltfs in painting and '^evdpture, 
are s\ iiibols ulded to se\ er il figures, to iniim ite 
their p irticular ofhee and ch ivicter J hus the 
eagle 1 \n ittrihuU of lupittr, a ptactxl of 
luno, a tadiiet , of Mercury i eliib, of lltr- 
cule«j, and a palm, of Victon 

ATTRIBUTION ^ (trom To aitnl i tc ) 
Con mendation , qiidlitica scnbid {'*^hah 

A ITllIBUl I VPS, in unmar, in words 
which irc <ignificmt ot ut ihntib and thus 
inehidL adjeetn Ls \erbs, lud paitirU'- whirh 
arcattiibutcsof suhst mrts a net icUerb'', which 
denoti the ittributcs only of ntribuU 

AFIRPI! a {aftntu j it , Giound 
worn by rnbbin" (/V/// 6 / 1 ' 

ArTRlTP.NlSa s i^fiom atlrlc) I he 
being much worn 

AITRTTTON v iaUntto I um ) 1 The 
let of wt inng things by rubbing one ui i 
mother {ff oodu nrd) J Ibf <■1 itv of bein_^ 
worn S Gniftorsin an lUp^only firm tlie 
ft-dr of punishintnt, the low i si dtgrei. of ri- 
pen! ince 

Jo ATTU'NF i a (from fune) I In 
miki any thing niusiral ( 1/iVonj 1' Jo tune 
OIK thuv to luotlnr 

AIWF'J N Atwi \T ad or pttp Rr 
twixt, between in the iiudst ol two mine 
obsolete (S/)riisrr) 

ATWOODSMAChINr thcnm.^wlt I 
IS aery properl ipplud to tlu ni tnious ip- 
piratus inyintid by tlu litc Mr \twoocl ot 
1 unity college C imlindgi to ilhi true the 
dottrinib of eci kilted nu non Lhis m 
<huu hib bet^ found to uiswcr the purpose 
fir more conqihuly thin my rahcrwi ha\i 
htardof, disco\tiin_ it on(t th< qumliiy of 
nnttcr inoivd, the toice w hieh moves U th< 
spice cksenhed from rest the time of descrip- 
tion and thcyclocity urnurtd 

The yelocily produeta by the undiminishcd 
force of gravity, is much too great to be con- 
vtuienll) submitted to experimental examina- 
tion, but by means of this appantns, wcciu 
dununsh iL m any degree that is required Two 
boxes which are atluhed to a thrcarl passmj? 
over i pulic}, miy be filled with diffcrtiu 
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wights^ whidi counterl>alaii(^ £ach other, and 
constitute, together with the pull^, an inert 
inaas, which is put into motion by a small 
weight added to one of them 1 he time of 
descent is measured by a second s, or a haif- 
bccond s peiuUiIiim, the space described bung 
ascertained by the place ot a moveable stage, 
against which the bottom of the descending 
DOx strikes and when we wish to determine 
immediately the velocity acquired at any point, 
by measuring the space uniformly descnbtd in 
a given Unit, the acceleratingforceis remo\ed, 
by means of a ring, which intercepts the pre- 
ponderating \\ eight, and the ho\ proi ecds with 
a uniform ^ clocity, except so fir as the friction 
of the machine retaids it By changing the 
proportion of the preponderating weight to the 
whole weight of the boxes, it is obvious ihii 
w^e may change die ycloci y of the de >cuit, and 
thus exhibit the effects of fortes of different 
magnitudes tor i niort minute dc cnption 
of tins curious and useful uipir itus Ilnstratcd 
by plates, see Atwood on lUttilmeil uid Ro- 
tatory Motion, p 2^8, or Grtgo’-y s Mtchaiiico, 
^ol 11 p 64 

ATYAUiE, the fir t race ot k ngs who 
reigiictl m Lydia , so ealled from \tvs iht son 
of ( ot) s and gr ind on of Manes 1 he aUada* 
were succeeded by the herachd i 
A1 YS, in fabulous historv See Atyad e 
AVA, 111 Ideograph), an cnipice in Jndii, 
beyond the Ganges, in Asia It is bounded by 
Mogulslan on the west, Si un on the south,lon- 
tpiin and Cochin C hina on the e ist and 1 hibet 
and C hina on the north J he nictiopolisof this 
empire is ot thi ime rim it, and is situated in 
Lu 21 ON Lon ()() tO L 

A\ A, in intunl histoiv, the iiitoxiciting 
unci of ihe ptper incthvstieum ( te Pis?lr ,) 
obtained from itb loot, which the natives ot he 
South SCI islands bruise for tins pin pose, and 
Hiflerwards chew w iih an tffei.t va^ ly more ev 
hilar itin^ th ui the in istu anon ot lob u co 
y/-»AVA'lL V a (from , brtiich) 

1 To profit, to turn to profit iDryden) 2 
I o promote, topiospcr, to assist 
Ava'il s {(torn 7 0 ai ail ) Profit, advan- 
tage, bei cht (/-ocAf) 

WVIL'VBLF a (fromaiwi/) 1 Profu- 
ible, advanlagtous \^llool\€i ) 2 "^Werful, 
having force 

AVA'lLABLb \1 ‘aS v (fn tj a ail) l 
Power of promoting llu end tor which it la 
ti cd (Half) 2 1 tgal fore^e, vahdiiv 
AVA'JLABLY ad (.from aiuUalU ) 1 

^ owerffiily, piofilabK advanl geously 2 

1 e^ally, \ihdlv * 

AV MLMLNT s (from aiai^ ) Useful- 
ness, \{]\ Ullage profit 
AVAI \NCH^ , 01 Lav AN CrE, according 
to Bareiti and others, a prodigii/us in is? or ball 
of Miow whicUis blown down from the top of 
9 mountain h) the wind, or fills !>) sc me othci 
accideV » wh ch gathering all ttie wav in its 
elcbcent be coi uo msl truly of such i prodigious 
size, that th^^re la hardly my a\oiding being 
earned away a\itb it, man and beast, and 
smothered m it ^ ol these balls Barclti saw 
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tolling down, but is u took another course 
than his, he had no apprehensions of danger 
f-om It . 

Lavanges or avalanches take place when the 
snow, falling in vast flakes, is amtated on the 
flank of the mountains, particularly Mount 
Blanc, by impetuous winds, which fold U on 
itself and condense it At tliose times a species 
ol balloons forined by tlie snow, is frequently 
precipiuted of which the bulk increases so 
greatly that even the rocks canyot arrest those 
prcxligious masse.* in their redoubled fall 

Alrcidy the icinfiedinbabitantol thevallej'S 
conscious of his approacliing destnitiion, and 
unable to flee from it, presages the disaster 
from thi bornbli hissing noise which ittcnds 
It 11c is often the victim before he is strucl 
AA hole fore -.Is have been rooted up, bouses, 
md even entire vilhges completely overturned 
and swept away before the iiiimccUatc shock of 
thelivdiigc, by the explosion of the forcibly 
compressed ur 

Several cheats of goods which were in the 
cdlir oi a house thus rised, were hurst open 
by the explosion and hurled into the street It 
was sL.ui with wonder th t put of the cficcts 
coni lined m 1 Ik in, were cist on the opposite 
mountain, tb the height of sixt^ feet above the 
bast It was also observed that the house w it 
overthrown some little tune before the ma s of 
snow anil the shock reached it 

When these masse®, driven on dcclivitic®, 
preceded aid followed by the rums which they 
drig aloiij^, hippen to inch in ihc v illcys, noc 
the Ic 1 st vestiges ol the mbabituits or their 
flocks re uum everv thi igis iinubilited, or ii 
k 1 st buried under the rums ol the mount un, 
which often fill up the sii uts nirrovv pas 
sage , to a consieh rahle height 

*1 he lav urges ire however not const mtly so 
deslnicttve everything depends on the loca- 
lly , they sometimes only lorm snow hndpis 
over tonenis In the hip,lKbl regions theiL, 
*rL some which list for igt's 

IhcsL snow bihs are not always formed by 
hurncints, they arc sometimes produced ii) 
calm vveuher A single stone c isu illy tum- 
)led from » siunuut is enough to cause gi'-it 
dev i tation in an instint W hen the m uitle 
eif snow on the iiiountains begins to eondeiist , 
the n itives drt id the leist bre ilh ot wind the 
Icist vibntion, thc\ fe ir even he noi-e ol the 
witers The tr ivelh r claims not ( rack his w lap 
Ihe shepherds hardly venture to breathe, tKty 
moderate the nurch of iluir flocks, mil taktj 
off the bifls fiom the ,\<th rs so much do 
ihev dread sfni mg the atmosphere’ 

In the Tank of avaluiehts the natives pi lec 
the overflowing of hkes, cspiciiliv when they 
fail one into the other, hut thin the deslruc- 
lon is no longer partial, the whole carton is 
fhre itcned 

1 hose lakes which ire situited on the moun- 
tains at an elevation of a thousand or Iwdve 
buirdred f iihorn‘« freeze eirly When the sur- 
face of the lake is frozen over, it sustuirs tin 
snows and icicles which perpetually keep fall- 
ing into that large funnel Here they 
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in a pyramidal form, and this heavy mifis, 
when the borders ol its floor melt, displacing 
d quantity of water equal to its enormous bulk, 
occasions an inundation which coiitiniieb four- 
teen or fifteen hours, so that strangers at 
liarcge are surprised to sie in the finest sum- 
mer days, the little ri\er Bastan swell suddenly 
and that without any pre\ious tempest 

1 honi^on, m his beasons, describes the a\d* 
lanches thus 

Among thescSiiUy rcftions, where embraed 
In peaceful vales the nappy Orisons dwell , 
Oft, rushing sudden from the loidtd clifls, 
]Vloiin tains of snow thcirgath nngttrrors roll, 
l<iom steep to steep loud llmnd ring down 
they come, 

A wintry waste in dire commotion ill, 

And herds, and flocks, and travellers ond 
swains, 

And sometimes whole bngades of marching 
troops. 

Or Iwinlets sleeping in the dead of night, 
Aie deep beiieith the smothering rum 
hurld fVintn,\cx 414 

To AVA'LF, ?; a (aialrr, hr to let sink ) 
'Xo Ut tall to d( piess out o< use (fP'offon) 

To Ava^le ? n 1o aink (Sp(usci) 

AV AN I , i hrciieh preposition, signil\ing 
before, or any pnojily cither in respect of time 
or pi ice, somcliincs used, ni coni posit ion, in 
oiir language, but more usually eonti icted, 
md w rote v uint or vant, or even \aii 
AVA'NiGUAIlD s lavantgmde, Fr) 
Ihtvan the first body of an xxmj {Ilayu ) 
AVANIUIUM , in n ilunl lustorv, tjel- 
lowish stone lull of spirkles, resembling gold, 

^ try common in hrance An irtilicial mu- 
tation of it IS nndc by mixing sparkles of ce>p- 
per with glass whilst it is in fusion, which is 
ii'.ed by einiiiellcrs, uid to sprinkle as s md 
upon writing® It ini) be rc^^ardid according 
to its composition either as a species ot quuitz 
or hrcsci i 

\V>VKFS, or Avari, a tribe ofbarnntiin 
ougin, denoting hr dislint, ‘ind forme rl\ ip 
plied to I ( hss of tht inhibit ints of the south- 
ern puts of Russia, from then dwelling farther 

10 the e ist th til iiiy of the S iiiii iti m stocks 
AVARK UM See Boukc fs 
AV^A lSt HA, or Awatska, i ^eiport 

and bay of K^mschatk i, lying m N lat a J 

11 aiKll Ion laH 4H 

A' V ARK 1 s (a/ a? itc ( , h r ) C ov cUmstKs , 

insatiiblf desirt {Drydtri) 

AVARFC jobs a (ai /n/r7< /n, hr )( o\ct- 
tuis ms itiably ric irous ) 

AVAHFC10l^bL\ ad (.fioiii ) 

Covetonslv 

W^ARKCIOLSNFS*- s (from aianci- 
cus ) 1 lie qii diiv of being iv uieious 

AVAM , in sea linguist, i term requiring 
to stop, or to stay 

AvATAU 1 Ab, a sect of I mb m Bramiris, 
who sprniss ill the rest m 'luslcritv 

AVAUNrill RS, imong hunter®, the se- 
cond branches of i deers horns 

AVA^FN^ inU''j{ct (r/ici^Fr) A word 
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of abhorrence, by which any one fs driven 
aw IV {Shakhpeme) 

AUBADIi, 111 music, a concert given at 
daybreik in hot climates, iii the open air, 
gcnerilly by a lo\er under the window of h» 
miitrcss 

AUB VINE, in the customs of hrmco be- 
fore the republic, a right vested in the king of 
being heir to a foreigner that died within his 
dominions, notwithstanding any testament the 
deceased might leive Amha'-sadors weie not 
subject to the right of aiibitric 

AUBE, i river of h ranee, which rises near 
Aiibenve, in the dep irtmc iit of the Upper 
Marne, pisses by Ferte sur Aube, Bar snr 
Aube, Dienvdle, Arcis, Nc and joins the 
Seme, scvin miles below Mery It gives 
mine to i depirtinent which it w itcrb 

AUBl MAS, a town of hnnoe, in the de- 
partment of the Ardei lu ind chit f place of i 
canton, in tht district of ( oiron thifeleagms 
and a half bW Privas Ion jE Kno 
Lit 44 ^2 N 

AUBFNION, a town of Frime in tiu 
dipartineiit of tlie \isiu md chief pi loc ol i 
canton, in the district of Vcivms niiK h i^ius 
NL I aon, and three and three quarters I 
V ervms 

AUBl RG, a town of Germany, m ihc irc'i 
duchy of Alien II, on the iiorili suk of tlm 
Danube opjiosue I mtz 

AUBMllVE, i town of I mice iii tin dt- 
partment of the Marne, and rliicf plift ot i 
canton in the district ot lUini", on tlie Su- 
ippc firtecn miks N Ch ilouo 

Aube RIVE a town ( Iruicc, intictk- 
pirtmcnt of the Upper M iriic, iiul chief 
place of i cinton, m the disiuct of Laugre 
twelve miles SW Lan^res 

Aublrive, a town of France in tin dc 
pirtnieiit of the I sere, md chief place of i 
emton, in the district of VKime five miles S 
A leniie 

AUHIER, or Ar buknum tint part of tne 
wood which IS m\t the birk ot trees, and 
which IS soficr, w Intel, and more juicy than 
tlie rest ( / // iv JRO ) 

Al'Rl(iN\, m gcoTi ipli), i town in the 
dcpaitniv-iilol ( her, md 1 Uc province of Berry 
m Frince, situiiid on the u\er Nene Lat 

47 '7 N 1 on ^ JO F 
AUBI LI I \ In botmv, a sren is of ti c 
cli s uid ordei poivmdrii, inono^Mii i ( ilyx 
five !• i\ed, pel us flit cipsiih tin tiv or in li- 
ne itf nnn\ ciJkd J our spu ir*' ill native^, 
nl ( ivennc oi Cnii m i ill lue with dt( mate 
kuts ind Howei m racemes 

Ak.Bf)\Nr iiownorBtrn mbwit/cr- 
laiil I It ^6 k) \ I o i >0 1 
AIHUjBN, i town of Wilt hire, with a 
ni like ton I IK sd IV T it si -jIN Ion 1 

A'LBUHNI n (fiou ei" /n/o, Fi ) Brown, 
of a tan coloui {Phihp'<) 

AUC AUGRT L thc< ipit d of the kingdom 
of Afkl in Alma 1 it e) 10 \ I on 4t *a I 
AU( II a town in hrmte in the drpin- 
ment ot Gers, I te the < qutal ^ G miiij 
L at tJ oO N Lo 1 0 10 L 
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AUmON^, Auctio, a public salevciy 
much in use for tsfitt 8, household goorls, &.c 
in this method of sale the highest bidder h<. 
fore the hainnur is douu is always the buyer 
In •iOme parts of Manders it is the first bidder 
that IS the purchaser The auctioneer puts up 
the irticle at what he thinks the full value, 
and gradually louers the sum till some |x.rson 
bids, and this person is t^e buyer J.n this 
method, as soon as the article comes down to a 
fair price, a person who is desirous of becom- 
ing a purchaser is sure to bid, lest another 
should speak before bun , and there is no bid- 
ding a second tunc, as at our nictions 
3r/»A'ucTioN V a (from the noun ) To 
sell bv aucaon 

AlJCnONAKY a (from auction ) Be- 
longing to an auction (^Drydcn) 
AUC7'IONE<LR s (froin auction ) TIic 
pcison that manages ni auction L\i.rj auc- 
lioncer must take out m annua! Iilcucc, of 
1/ 3s within the bills of mortal itv and Oti 
without besides w hich, duties arc impobcd on 
goods sold bv auction 

A^UCTIYE a (fioin aucfi a, I at ) Of an 
increasing imaliW 

AUCTORAri, in Roman antiqmtv such 
as degraded tncmstb e b) letti ng thcmsi 1\ es lor 
money to perform in the g lines 
AUCTLJS, (mortised) talyv SccCal*- 

CULATF 

AUCUBA Ti boianv, a genus of the class 
and order monoecti, tctrandrii jAfalc cal^x 
four toothed, enrol four petal ltd berry ont- 
•^ptdtd I’ein calyx four-tootlied corol foi»r- 
pttuled, neair^W, root one tt lied The 
only known sp cics is a trtc natue ot J ipm 
AIjCLTPA'IIO\ s {aurupaliot LiUu) 

I owling , bird-r iLchmg 
AUDA'CIOUS n (audaciLu:t,lr) Bold, 
impudent , d iring ( Diydi n) 

AUDA'ClOPSl Y ad (from audacious ) 
Boldly impudinllv (Shakspfaic) 
Al?lJA'ClOlJbNLSh A {from audacious } 
Impudence 

Al DA 'CITY s (fromaudar Lat ) Spirit, 
br Idn ss , confidence ( /otic t) 

AlJDEANI^M, llie same with inthropo- 
morpbism Aiwleus, the r-hief of tl « Audtans, 
obtunul the name of m heretic, nd tht pu 
uishmcnt of banish uent, forcckbraiing I istcr 
in ilie mauntrof the Kns, and attributing m 
bumm torm to the Duly He dud in the 
i mntiy of tlie Gnth«, about the yiar Sic 
iVTHROPOMORPHITFS 

A'UDIBLF (from aufhlihs, T aim ) I 
That may be perceived by ht irina; (Onw) 2 
1 () id enough to be heard {Iia<ov) 

A'UDIBLFPCLSS s (Irom ouddU )Fapi 
blent ss oi bung heard 

A'UDIHI V ad (trim audiLlc ) In such i 
manner a* tu be heini {Md/ou) 

A'ODII \( b ianihoiie, brench ) 1 

The ic^ of hearing or mend mg to anv thing 
{MiUim) Q 1 he hUi / ( 1 speaking granlul , 
i he inns { Fi/ i/ rr) 3 An «.nditory , per oi 
collccteif to h*- u \ Ihe reception of 

my nEl^lnwl^od<h^cr^ a solemn mebaigc(Ou/ ) 
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A u D I E NC E gb en to ambassadors, a ceremony 
observed m couns on the admission of amb is- 
sadors or public ministers to a hearing In 
England, audience i*? give p to ambassadors m 
the presence chamber, to empysand residents, 
inagillcjv, closet, or in any place where the 
kin^ liapj ens to he Upon being admitted, as 
is the custom of all courts, they make rhrec 
bows, after which thevco\er and sit down,, 
but not before the king is cc ettd and sealed, 
and has gn en them the sigif to put on tht ir 
hats When the king iloes not care to ha\ e 
them coa cred, and sit, be himself stands un- 
covered, which IS tdUn as a slight ‘ 

A'udience court A court belonging to 
tht archbishop of Canitrbury, of ctjual dutlio- 
Tity with the irehes court, though inferior both 
m dignity and antiquity {Cowelt) 

AUDlEVTS, or Audiiokls, in church 
hi lory , an order of caieehuniens , consisting of 
tbo*<j who weic luwly instructed in the juy- 
sterics ot the churcli religion, and not yet ad- 
niiUed to bapt sin 

AUDll, a regulir hearing mil cxunimiig 
of an iccoimt, by oflieus ip|X)iiUcd for that 
aosc See Vuditok 
o xVuoiT V a (from the noun ) 1o take 
an account fiiully {drluthuof) 

ALDI'llON s {auditio J[ at ) Ilearpig 
A'UDllOR s {auditor Jjalin ) 1 \ 

hearer {Sidney) 2 A person employed to 
tal e <in account ultimitcly {Shak^pcuie) II e 
kii g and other great persoingts li ivc auditors 
who examine ye irlv the iccouuts of thciufmor 
olficus, ind make up lunii tnein a guitr il bool 
riiuswe hue in luditor of the receijilv, auditor 
(>f the revenue luditois collegiate Ae 

ALDIJORY a {audi/onus, Liliii ) ilut 
has the power of ht anng (Aur ton) 

A-'UDrTORy ? {nuthttmumy Litin ) 1 Ai 
audieiue, a collection of persons isHiublul t\» 
fiK'xt {dtltriund 2 A place where Ktlurea 
are to be heard 

AuiMTORy , Auiutorilm, in tin anciuit 
churches, w is tint pirt of the church wliuc 
tl^e auchentes '^tocxl to heir, and be iiistrucled 
J he uiditoriuiii w i thitpait now called na\is 
ecclcsiT See Nave 

Auditory nerve SecNtRvvsAe- 

DI roH lUS 

AuDiroRY NFRVES 1 1 i nudiloiu 

riu seveiilli jnirof lit r\j[.s, whu h aie ilistnbut- 
ed em the oigm ot hearing See PoRHO 

iMOI LIS 

Af DI I OR V PASSACr Sec Mr \TUS AU^ 
DnORIUS IXTI-RNti* aild 'NTH RNUS 
\'UDJ IRFSS s A womm that hears 
y© A'VLI 7 a lopiill iway 
AVLIIANl or cros^ Avfiiane, m 
bcralelry, i hnm of cross, which ristinbics 
four tilbcrds in their husks or eases, joined 
together at the re it end 

AVI I LINO, a town of Ilalv m the king- 
dom of Niples, and Priiicipalo Lltr i, the see 
ot i bi&hop, sufiragm of the archbislmp of 
Bcnevciito It was nearly destroyed bv an 
carthriuake, in the month of September 109*^ 
sixteen miles S Benevento ^ 
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AVE-MARIA, the angel Gabriel s $alu*a- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, when he brought her 
the tidings of the incarnation — It is become a 
pnycr or form of devotion in the Romish 
i hnreh The chaplets and rosaries are di\ idcd 
into so many ive*jnarias, and so iiuny pater- 
nosters, to which tht members of the liomish 
church attribute great spiritual efhcac} 

AVENA Odt-grass a genus of the chss 
tnd order triimdrid, digMin Cal^x two- 
\alved, from oie to five-flowered, exterior 
V live of tht corol with a twisted awn on the 
buk Thirty-four speuts scutered over the 
f.lobt, of which se\cn art iruhgciious to our 
own country The *1 «a1 iva or oat uniformly 
cultnatcd in hubhandry, is n nitivt of Chili , 

I lid be irs tnnspl mtiiig to most countries Set 
Husbandry 

A VPN A (I at an O'ltcn straw ) In ancient 
inelodv, a rttd iipi^ostd to constitute the third 
kind of music il instrununt used by antiquity, 
anef siicceedul that formed of the horns of 
qu ulrupcds The first were bhdls So simple 
w i*. tlic ongm of music 

A'V^ENAOE s (of am no, osts, Latin ) A 
certain miantitv of oats paid to a 1 indlord 
AVLNCHE, formerly the cipitil of Swit- 
yerlanJ, is at present but a small t<nvn in the 
canton of Bern Lat 46 “iO N Lon 0 52 1? 

/crAVh'NGL V a (avenger, br ) 1 lo 

rcvcn^^c (/wnwAl k To iiuuish (-Drwdcw) 
VVL^NGJ ANCl 6 (from avenge) Pu- 
nishnuin (Phtltfis) 

AVL'NOLMLNT s (from ) Ven- 
gcincc, n \cn,^c (*Spr«v£7) 

AVb'NGLR ^ (from ) 1 Punish- 
er (d/z/Zo?/) 2 Ruenger, tikcrofvuige mce 

( Dtuden) 

AVrNlUM bOLlUM In botany, a vem- 
Icss kaf or one without pc rccptiLde veins 
A\ 1 NOR, an oflicer belonging to the kiiw s 
stabks, who proxidcs oats for tin horses lie 
acts hv wirranl fiom the master of the liorsc 
AVFNS, in Imtan} bee Carvoph’SiL- 
L A r A, and Geum 

AVLNTINUS MONS, one of the seven 
lulls on which incicnr Rome stood The 
on£nnof the name Aicntinus is uncertain, hut 
this lull w IS also c died Murcius, from Mureia 
ih goddess ot sloth, who hid \ little chapel 
there, andCollis Diane, from the temple of 
Diani, likewise Reinonius, fiom Remus, who 
w lilted to build the eit^, md who was buried 
thero It was taken within the coinpa«!s of the 
city bv Ant us Marcuis 

AVLNTll RA , in old w ritcrs,Touriianu nts 
AVL'NTURE s (aventure, br ) A mis- 
chaiice, cuising a. mans death, without fe- 
lon j (Coucll) 

A'vENUF ? (avenue, French ) 1 A way 
b} which any place iin\ be entered (Claim ) 
Avenue, in gardening, 1 wilk plinted on, 
cich side with trecj., and hiding to i house, 
girden gitc, wood, Ac and geuerallv termi- 
luted l^y some di-,Unt object All ntnucs 
that lead to a house ought to be at hast as 
a ide as the w hole front of the house, if w icier 
they aie better still, and aicimes to woods and 
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prospects^ougbt not to be less than 60 feet wide 
X he trees should not be planted nearer to one 
another than 35 feet, esiieciallyif they are trees 
of a spreading kind, and the same ought to be 
the distance, if they arc for a regular grove 
xht trees most proper for avenues with us, are 
the LngJisli elm, the lime, tlie horse-chesnut, 
the common chesnut, the beech, and the abek 
Ihc old method of pluiting avenues was with 
regular rows of trees, but wc have now a 
much more in igndiccnt w ly of setting the trees 
in eluin|«s or pi toons, inal ing the opening 
much w idcr than before, ind placing the 
clumps of trees at iboiit 300 feet distance from 
one uiotfu r 

To AVL/R V a (avire 1 r ") To declare 
positively, or jicrciiiptonlv (J^nor) 

A'VLHVOl i (a HI attaint, I at in I 1 
Ihat duiv or service which the tenant 1 to 
piv to the 1 mg or othci lord, Iw his bcasUand 
carnages (C/f£//«/crN) 2 A medium , a mean 

proportion 

Averace, m cominercp signifies the 
accidents and inisiortiines winch happen to 
ships arid their eargoc , from the liuio of their 
loading and ‘.ailing to thtir return ind unload- 
ing, uid IS divided into three kinds I Ihc 
simple or particular avci igc, which consists m 
the extr lordnurv t Kpcnscs incurred for the slujp 
alone or for the merclnndizes alone Sueii is 
the loss of anchor^ nnsts, md rigging, oe- 
c jioned by the coininon accidents at sea , the 
d images which Inpjxii 10 incrchanihze bv 
«lurm, prize, shipwret k, wet, or rotting, all 
which must be borne md paid by the thing 
w Inch suflerecl the dam 2 1 he 1 irge and 
common ivcragt,bcmgtUost expenses incurred, 
and dam iges susiainecl for the common good 
and security both of the merehamlizes and 
vessels, consequendj t( be borne by the ship 
uicl c irj:o and U) be regulated upon the who’c 
Of tins number are tht goods or moncj given 
for the ransom of the ship ind cargo, tliinp,* 
throv n overboird for th^ safety of the shi]), 
the expenses of unlading for cnlermg mU a 
liver or harboLii, and the pro\ isioiis and hire 
of the s ulors win n the hip is put under an 
tmbirgo 3 The simll iverigts, which ar 
the esajcn^its for towing and piloting the ship 
out, off, or into liirbouis, creeks or rivers, 
one-third of which must he charged to the ship, 
md two thirds to the c-irgo 

Avenge is more particularly used for a 
certain contribution tint merchants male pro- 
portionabl) tow aids their losses It also sig- 
nifies a small duty which those merchants who 
‘»end goods in another man’s ship pay to the 
master for his care of them, over and above the 
freight Hence it is expressed in the bilL of 
Icding, paying so mich freight for the said 
goods with primage and average accustomed 
AVERDlzPOIS See Avoirdupois 

AVL RMt N 1 4 (from aver ) Establish- 
ment of any thing bv evidence {Bacon) 

AVh'RN \ f jr \ sort of grape 

A VI RN U*^, or A V E RN a a lake of Cam- 
pania# near BiicC, whose waters were so un- 
wholesome and putrid^ tlut ^o birds were seen 
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on Its banks ^ hence its original name W'is 
avthus catens The ancients made it 
the ui trance of hell (J^rg) — It may be ob- 
served, that all lakes vihose stagnated liaters 
were putrid and offensive to the smell, were 
imiisr riininately called Averiia 

Ihe moral suggested by Virgil s allusion to 
this lake as the entrance to the iiiicnial regions, 
seems worth stating heie 

— Facihs descensus A\erni 
Sed revocare gi“idum, superasque c\adere ad 
auras, 

llic labor hoc opus cst 

**Thc de*‘cent into Aiernus is easy, but to 
recal jour stejis, and re-iseend to the upper 
skies, forms the difficulty and the labour 
The poet speaks of the descent of iEne-is into 
the infernal regions In the general application 
of the passage, we m^y siy that it is much 
easier for a man to get into mv difficulty or 
danger, thin to evtneau. himscll from it 
AVERRHO'A Inliotanv, is a genus of 
the class and order decanclria, pentigyrua 
Calvx fivo-lea\ed , petals fi\e e\jnndiiig aboxc , 
stamens inserted into a ntetanferous ring, al 
temately shorter, some fiie-sided five-celled 
Two species, both of India Ihcy received 
their name from the philosopher, an account ol 
whom IS giv tn m the lu \t article 
AVERRHOES, or Avfkroes, an Ara- 
bian philosopher, v\ is iintiw otCoidiibi, ind 
ffourislied in the twelfth centurv lie was 
instructed in the laws and tht rchuion of the 
country by his iither, who was huh priest and 
chief judge (.under the emperor ol Morocco) 
of the kingdom of Cordubi, Ins uithonty ex- 
tending over all Andalubi \ and V ah iicn Aver- 
roes was professonn the univcisuyol Moiocai, 
and after the death of his father sutcevded to 
his places, the duties whircof ht discharged 
vvith great approbation, beimc uinnentlv skiih d 
in law and oivinity He had nl o studied iii- 
tural philosophy, medicine, nstrologj, md n j- 
thein itics, but understood the theory of nicth- 
cii e much better than the prictirt The king 
ot Morocco mxk mg him an offer < f the placi 
of |udge of Morocco and Maunnma, vviili 
Icavi to keep those he held ilCoidub'i, he 
accepted it, went over to Morocco, and liming 
settled judges as his suhdelegatts, icturned to 
Corduba 

lie referred all tnminal causes lo his depot j, 
never giving his own opinion One Abrihiiu 
Ibnu^hal, a philosopher, jffivsician, md astro- 
loger, at Corduba, in an unluckv hour ff 11 in 
love, and began to write verses, without -mv 
regard to his ch iracter as a doc tor The Tew i, 
his brethren m religion, 'uKising him not to 
publish them, he returned them a profane 
answer in vyse This ol^ed them to apply 
to the mil magi trite They rt presented to 
Av cl roes, that Sahil had debauched the whole 
ei*v, md especialjv the jouth of both stxis, 
by his poem , anc*^ f at lothm,. else was sung 
vai the tnamage ftasts Averioes forbad him 
to write atij mccj under i peniltv , buIPbcing 
aiteewastds informed that his prohibitmu could 
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not stop the poetical humour of the Jew , he 
resolved to be assured of the truth of it, and 
sent to him a trusty person, who reported at 
his return, that he found nobody at his house 
but Averrotss eldest son, writing verses, and 
tbit there was neither man, woman, nor child. 
It Corduba, who had notgotby heart Abrah un 
Ibnu b ihal s verses t) jioii this Averroes drop- 
ped the prosecution, saying, ‘^Can one single 
hind stop 1 thousand mouths 

11c died at Morocco in llCr06 Ht was cv- 
ccssivelv fit, though he ate but once a dav He 
spent afl his nights in the study of philosophy, 
uid when he was fatiguctl, amused himself 
with reiding poetrv or history Of Averroes s 
mcdicinil works himself gives the following 
aecouni in the prtficc tothcin ‘ At tht desire 
of the nobk lord Audelach Sempst , who by 
the idvice of his philosophers, Avosiit md 
Avenchht, enjoined me to write a book in 
Arabic, which should contain the whole ait of 

a sic, in order to assist fliern in forming i 
fluent ot the opinions of the ancients, I 
compiled this work C olliget, th it k, univcisal 
‘'o entitled on account of the order to be obscir- 
iJ ill this science, which descends from uui- 
versals tomiticuhrs for in this book I hivi 
begun w ith gentnl rules, md hcrcifter, with 
G<k 1 aassistdiict , shall uodert ike another trnti t 
ufpon particuhrs, &:c He wrote a grcit m my 
miorous verses, but when he grew o|d he cist 
them into the hre His other j-Kicms irc ill 
except i small piece, in which hedeclms 
tint when he was noting he acted against his 
iciso 1 but that vvhc i he vv is in vt irs he fol 
lowed the dictites of it upon which he utters 
this wish, “Would to God I hul been born 
old, and that in iii} joutli 1 had been in 
St ite of perfee turn 

AVrRROIsrS, a sect of peripatetic phi- 
losophers, who appeared in Italj ‘^oinc timt 
before the rcstorilion of leirnin«, and attacked 
the iinmortdity of the soul Thej look their 
denomination from Averroes, and endeavoured 
lo blend some of Ins whimsies with the pure 
doctrines of chn»ti uutv Their prmcipks 
wcie condemned hv the last council 6f tht 
Lattran under I co IX 
lo AVLRRLr''NC ATE ? a (ainrimcOf 

lat ) To root up {ihMra^) 

AVL RRUNk I, m mythology, au order oi 
deities, whdse peculiaf office it was to avert 
misfoUuncs Apollo and Hercules were o( this 
order among the Grec ks, ind Castor and Pollux 
among the Latins 

AVFRSATION s (from aversor, Latin } 
Hatred , abhnfrente {Souths 

aVI 'RSL a. (rti'crvMs, Latin ) 1 Malign, 
not favourable {D? if den) 2 Not plcicd 
with , unwilling to (Pnor) 

AVE'RbElY ad {from averse ) 1 Un 
wilhnglv 2 Backwardly (Bioum) 

AVI OISENESS s avirse ) UnwiIL 

ingnes , backvv irdiiess i dtttrinrj/) 

AVI liSlON s French ) 1 

Hatred, dwhke, detestation (AJtlion) 2 The 
cause of av ersion {Pope) Aversion, according 
to knd Kafmes, is opjiOsed to affccfion, and 
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not to clcsirf It is generally tionsulcred 
as synonymous with An TIP A THY , which sec 

to A' vLllT V a {averto, Latin ) 1 To 
turrr aside, to turn off (^Shakspearc) 2 To 
clLUse to dislike (^Hooker) 3 To put by, as a 
caldinity (^Spiat) 

AVLS, or Bird's Island, so called from 
the \ ast numbers of fowls of different species 
upon it It 13 one of the Ciribbees, and lies 
about 100 miltt north of the coast oi Icrra 
binna \ 

AUb 5 (of alf, Dutch ) A fool, or silly 
fJlou 

AUOL'A In botany, a genus of the class 
and order dec mdria, inonogynn Calyx five- 
parted torolksa, ncctxry tcn-tootluil , cap- 
sule ten celled The only known fcptcies is a 
native of the Cnpe 

Auce A, in iahulous history, the d lughter of 
Alrous, who was deflowertd by Hercules, bc- 
c^icpregnmi and brought forth Iclcphus 
but when she wis delivered, Alneus put both 
Augta and hci son into a chest, ind ordered 
tluin to bethrown intothe nver Ca>ciis, when 
Vinub steering the ebest, biought it to the 
month of the river, where it was nken up bv 
Ituthris, who falling in love with Augt i 
rn irricd her, and litc awards left his kingdom to 
1th plius 

Auci-as, in fibulous history, king of Elis, 
pariicululj limed lor bis ‘'table which con- 
tained three thousand oxen, and had not been 
cleaned for thirty y<- us Hercules w is dt sired 
to clear this stabk in one day, and Augtas 
promised, if lu performed U, to give him i 
lenlh part ol the cntlc Ihis task HcrcuUs 
performed by turning the course ol tVie river 
Alpbcus through the stable vvlicn Augi is ic- 
iusnig to abuk by his tug igcirient, Jiirciile^ 
slew him with his iirows, and give hia king- 
dom to Ph^leus his son, who abhorred his 
lathi r insincerity 

A L GLS, 111 astrononij , the same as apsides 
Sec Apsrs 

ALCjIII pronoun (auhr, aphx, Saxon ) 
An\ thing {Adduon') 

ALGIAN M S Codex Angiensis, in 
biblical history, i i Cjntek Latin Ai S of the 
(pistles of St Paul lliis M S is noted b, 
m the second part of Wetstein s b<icvv lesti- 
uieut It 13 siipposid to b ive been wnteii lu 
the Qlh century, and takes lisfiiaiiK from 
Angjia-Mdjor, a mofiastery at Ilbnnm, to 
wliA-b It belonged it thi tirm of the council of 
Basil It IS now in the libriryol Inn Coll 
Cambridge It is defective from the bcginrniig 
to Rom 111 8 , and the epi tic to the Hebrews 
is found only in the Latin version 

AUGII, a mineral of the chrysolite fa- 
mily, found m basalt, sonuiipies in gnins, 
but most commonly in cryst ik, mostly small 
and complete Colour blackish green, some- 
times passing into leek gntn, and rarely to 
liver brown Specific gravitv 3 22 to 3 47 
Before,the blow-pipe it is w itb difliciilty con- 
verted into a black enamel the constituent 
parv> are 
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Lime 

13 20 

Alumina 

3 32 

Magnesia 

10 00 

Oxide of iron 

14 6(5 

— — manganese 

2 00 
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Loss 

4 81 


100 00 


It IS found very abundantly in Bohemia, 
Transy Iv mn, Himgaiv, Scotlind, as at Ar- 
thurs ibeat, ncir Ldinburgh , and remarkably 
fine m the is) uul of Rum i one of the He- 
bndts and cqiiilly beautiful at Arcudal, iii 
ISorw ly *set ( Hi Ysoi 1 1 c 
7oAUGMLAjT V a (owg iicn/pr, Fr ) To 
incnase, to imkc bigger, or more {fanfax) 
lo Vugme'ni V II lo increase, to g);ow 
bip^gcr iD7i/den) 

A''ugmfnt s Latin ) 1 

Increase, quintity gained (/f^a/fo??) 2 State 

of increase {Wiseman') 

AurMFNT Algmfntcm, in grnnmar 
an icndi nt of cf'-tain tenses of Gren-k verbs, 
bting eithi r the prefixing a sellable, oi the lu- 
cre ist of the ninntitv of the iiiiUil vowels 
AUGMl N J A'^IION s (from augment} 
I Ihc att of inerea^'ing or making bigger 
( 'iadison) 2 I be •'i itc of being made bigger 
{Btntl If) 3 The ihm^ added, by which 
anotJic- IS made bigger {Hooker) 

Courf if Augmcnlaiiun, \ court erected m 
the 27 tb veir of Henry VIII to take care that 
the revenues of the crown were properly aug- 
mented bv the estdtts insing from the sup- 
pression of religious houses This court w is 
dissolved ill the first y t ir of the rci^n oi queen 
AIar> 

AoGMfcNTAi ION, in herildrv additional 
charges to a coat ariiioiir, frequently given as 
particuhr marks of honour, and generally borne 
eiiher on the escutcheon or i con ton llius 
dl the bironits of Lrij^Imd heir the arms of 
Ulster ill Irelind 

Aucmfn I ATION, in music, a term con- 
fined to the language of fuguisis, and is the 
doubling the value of the notes of the subject 
ol a fugue or c innn , or, tlie giving the inter- 
vals of the subject in notes of twice tlie onginal 
length 

AUGRE, or Aw gre, an instrument used 
by carpenters and joiners to bore 1 irge round 
hoks, and consisting of a wooden handle and 
aia iron blade terminated at bottom with a steel 
bit 

AUGSBURG, or Ausburg, an imperial 
city of Germ my, situated in a fertile and de- 
lightful country, bctveecn the rivers Lech and 
Wertach, which unite not fir from it, il is 
surrounded with ramparts, wails, and ditches 
It IS the see of a bishop, suflragm of tlie arch- 
bishop of Alcntz Besides the cathedral, it 
has SIX Romar C ithohc parish churches and 
as many Liuheiaii There are several ho''pi* 
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tal«, and other chin table foundations the 
burghers are computed to be six thousand The 
magistracy consi'^ts of forty-five, of ^hom 
thirty one arc patricians, four related to patri- 
cians by marriage, five merchant*^, and hve 
tradesmen, the council is formed of ail ec^ual 
number of Luthenns and Roman Catholics 
The tr ide of Augsburg w is once very great, 
and 19 now considerable In the diet of the 
empire, it possesses the second place of the im- 
perial cities of Swabia, and is assessed m the 
matncula at 507 ri\-doIhr3, twenty kruitzers 
and a half 1 he bishop is a prince of the em- 
pire, and sits and i otts in the colkge of princes, 
betwixt the bishops of ( onstance ind Hilde- 
sneim, hi^ rev emu is estim itt d it 100,000 rix- 
dollarb Ihe territory liClongin*:^ to the bishop- 
ric Iks sc ittcrtd between the nviis Ia.eh, Her, 
and Danube lliebihop holds his coin tat 
Augsburg, but his pimcipd lesidence is at 
Dillinaeu thirty fivi miles NW Munick 
Lon 10 58 L Tat 48 VI N 

AufSBURG CONFESSION, denotes a cclc- 
hrtted tonfession of fiith drawn up by Lnthcr 
and Melancthon, on behalf of thernselvts and 
other ancient reformers, and pre^tnted in 1^30 
to the emperor ( harlts V at the diet of Au- 
gusta or Augsburg, in the name of the evan- 
gelic body This confession contains clnp- 
ttn , of which the greifcst pirtis employed m 
rtpresv iiting, with perspicuity md truth, the 
nligious opmio IS of the proUsliiits, lud the 
rest in pointing out the crrois and abuses that 
occasioned their scpiration from the church of 
Home 

AUGUR, an officer among the Ronnn^^, 
ippointed to f iretel future events b> th clut- 
tering, flight, lud ftiding of birds J liere was 
a college or community of them consisting 
originally of nine members, four ot whom weie 
patricians and five phbtiins 
This word is by some deiivcd from avis, 
bird, and garncus, chattering, whence the 
origin il office of the auguis i suj)posed to have 
been to observe, and take indjt uions from the 
noisp, calling, singing, chirping ind chatter 
xng v/f birds Agree ibly to which, augur is 
commonly distinguished from lu'^pcx, as the 
latter was suppos^ employed m observing the 
flight of birds — Pezron derives jl iroiri the 
Cdtic au, liver, and gur, man so th it accord 
ing to him an angurwa** properly a person vvlio 
inspected the entrails, ind divined h> means of 
thejiver On which principle, au^ur would 
have been the same w itn ^ru piees 

*lhe augurs were at fir^t tliostn by the 
people divided into curia or parishes yet we 
find that when any one of them died, two of 
tne must aricunt one of those who stu- 
died tile science of angury, mJ presented hin> 
to tile wbok collegia, who received him after 
examination,^ and consulted an augury upon 
tbit iccQuu^ to know the w ill of the goa<i 
A-ieverthUo^ we have ^n exunple lu Tciis 
Liviub oj an augur choscr bv the people , but 
Il happened onl) because thciewa'^ 

« c^nlSjjME^iong the augur* about the election 
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for it IS evident that tlie college had right td 
choose till the year 6^1, when JVlarius being 
consul the thii-iJ lime, and 1 ucius Aurel uS 
Orestes, Cn Domttius jLiiobirbu**, tr b ,tuc 
of the people being angry with the h 
because tiny did not choose him to that dig iity, 
caused a law to be made calltd donntia, which 
gave the right of choosing the augurs, thicf- 
pnest, and other priests, to the people of Rome 
assembled by their tnbts, ihat/it might make 
iht greater confusion, and sali/iy his own pas- 
sion the more , as Ciccto speaks m his vd book 
of the agrarian Hvv 

lo A'uruR ?; n (from rmgur ) To guess, 
to cou|ectnrc by signs {Drydin) 

AUG UR AT, something relating to the 
*,u^»irs 

/rt A^UGURAIF V n {augnrot, Latin) 
lo judge by iugur\ 

AUGURA''riC)N ^ (from augur ) Tlie 
praci i( c of a ugiiry ( Brown) ^ 

A'l 'GURhR A (fioni I o augur ) The same 
witli augui {Shaksptare) 

AUGU'lllAL a (fiom ) Relating 

to aup^ury Uirou n) 

AU'GUROUS a (from flfwg/rr ) Predicting 
prescient foreboding {^Chapman) 

AUGUll\ , in Its proper sense the art of 
foreulling future events by observ itioiis taken 
from the chattering, singing, feeding, and 
flight, of birds, thou'’*h it is used by some 
wi iters in a more guiti il ^ignihcation, as com 
prising all the dilfcreut kinds of divination 
Augury was i very ancient supi rstilion When 
men considered tlit wondeitnl migration of 
bird’s liow they disippe iTul it onet nd ap 
pi ircd agim it stated limes, md could give no 
giitss where the\ went, it was almost iiatura* 
to su])pose that they retired some whore out of 
the sphi re of this eirdi, and perhaps approach- 
ed the ethereal ri gions, v*rhere they might con 
verse with the gods, and thence be enabled to 
predict events It was almost natural for a 
superstitious people to iin urine this , at least to 
believe It, as soon as some impostor was i in 
pudent enough to assert it Acid to this, that 
the disposition in some birds lo imitate the 
human voice, must con^nbiitt. much to tlic 
conhrmation of such a clot trine Hence iht^c 
animals were looked ujxm as the interpreters of 
the gods , and no affair ot consequence, eithei 
of pi IV ale on, public concern among the Ro 
mans, was undertake*! without consulting 
them 

llic auguries winch were t'*kcn from certain 
appeaiances in the air were *hc most consider- 
ab)'* and solemn ot ill others as not being 
< ijvtbie lo be reitented the same day, and dis- 
solv cd asst mbl K s i f a nnj^istrate desired lo pre- 
vent in d'»sembly of the people, or put it oil to 
mother (ime, he would set up in the cross- 
wiys that he observed the signs of the heavens 
tlidt diy, and so it was whollj put ofl, alio die 
dixcrit 

Bui the semte pe I ceiving the abuse,, which 

that cuHtom h\d brought in, orderecl, that 
notwi iistanding the c notices, an assembly 
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fcummonecl in due form should not desist from 
sitting 

This sort of augury, which they called au- 
tie caelo, or, servare tie caelo, was taken 
eviraordinary and sudden signs, which 
'Sne^ibstrved in the heavens 

M)w among these signs there were some 
calfed bruta, or vana, which foreshewed no- 
thing , others were called fitidica^ which por- 
ttndtd^good or evil ^ and of these last, some 
were called mnsihara, which happened when 
they were dcmierating about any affair, apd 
seemed to adviL it, others auctontativa, or au- 
thontitis, whicjh came after the thing done, 
and confirmed oV approved it 

I astly, there yert others, called postulana, 
which obliged to repeat the sacrifices, and 
other monitoria, which idmoiii&htd whit to 
avoid 

All times and everyday of the vear were 
not proper to take augnrieb Plutarch telU ns 
th it Mtlellus, the thiol priest, forhid to tike 
■'■^nguruh after tiie month of August, l>ecui‘<e 
liic hirei-i shed their le Uher'> at that time oi in 
any month of the year in lined lately after the 
idt s, bt e ui^t the moon then began to decrease , 
or on iny d ly after noon 

The pi ice on which in an ury was taken 
wis a rising ground, ind for that reason was 
r illed templuni, aix or augur lenlum, iccore*- 
ing to besius 1 here vv is i field set ‘ip irt for 
It a little distance fioni Rome, cilled agtr 
cHuus as bcrvuis upon Virgjl obsenes 

In thcgreit affiiisof the common wealth, 
they consulted the si ns of the heavens, lu 
those of w irs, the cbattering and flight of 
birds and their manner of eating their me u , 
and tor that end they fed poul \) iii coops, 
which they ealleel holy pullen, and winch ihej 
ietchecl commonly fioni the ibhnd of Liibaei , 
ind he tint hid the kvtning of these poultry 
\\ IS called pull inns, siUn Ciceio 

Ihc consul gave him notice, who had tlu 
enrt of this poultry to get all things ready to 
take the sign then he flung corn to the 
poultr) , if they ate it greedily moving fast 
With then feet, and crowding about, tins w is 
a fiv curable omen but if, on tin contnry, 
they tefnseil to eat or drink, it was an \mtor- 
tun itc si^n 

J his IS, the form which tlic) used in taking 
a sign They always consulted some skilful 
nelsons in those sorts of div inaljjins “ Quintc 
rabi, te volo mihi i\ auspic lo esse, or in luspi- 
jrOfum itlhibere, die lio si sikntium, esse \ idetur 
? Quintus Fabius, 1 desire that y*;»u viould assist 
ii e in tiking a 4ign , tell me it all the etre- 
inouKs used in the like case have hem exactly 
observed, and if the sign be not defective be 
answered, ‘‘Silcntiuin esse vidctiir, nothing is 
wanting '‘Dicito, si pa runtur avts^ qua,*' 
aut ubi^* attuht in cavea piillos pullarius Tell 
me whether the biyds cit or no ? They eat, and 
the popltry-kceper hath brought the pullen 
into the coop * 

Ih^ \t aeration for auguries was so strongly 
im|5nnted on the minds of the Romans, that 
tliey looked upon them as Hnpioub persona 
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wlio contemned or derided them, attributing 
the misfortunes which hapiened to C laudiua 
Pulcher to the anger of the gods, who seeing 
Uiat the poultry would not cat, threw them 
into the sea, saying in raillery, Ihey 11 drink 
at least, if they will not eat 

1 here was a college of ^00 augurs, at I yons 
AL'GUbT, m chronology, tbeeighlh month 
of our year, coiu lining 31 days August w is 
dedieUed to the honour of Augustuh Caosir, 
benust, in the same month, he was created 
consul, thrice triumphed in Rome, sulxluecl 
Egyjit to the Roman empire, and terminated 
the eiv il wars 

Augu'st, Algu'stus a In a general 
sense, greit, grind, majestic, venerable, or 
sacred The title Augustus was first given by 
the Roman senate to Octavius on Jan 1 ith 
ADC 7J7 B ( 27 Ibis title, which 

was expressive of the ehuaeter of pe icc and 
sanctity was a personal, and Ca ar a family 
distinction 

ALGUsl the capitd of Georgia, m 
North Anierit i is situited m i fine pi nn on 
the S W bvnk of the bivannih Jt dots 
not consist of fuori ih in JOO houses but is 
rising m iinportanee lat 33 20 N Lon 
82 OW 

August A AuscroRUM, a town of Aejui- 
lama, o n micd out of eoinphmcnt to Augustus, 
being orl^l^ally eilleci Lhinbcrriun, winch 
nime it litcrwards resumed In the mieldle 
ige It took the name of the people, Ausei, 
and lb now talkd Anch, the capital of Gas- 
cons 

Auc usta I MERITA, a town of I usitania 
on the river An is, the eapit vl of the province 
a colony of the b menu, or such soldiers a had 
sened out their legal time, were men of ex- 
perience, or h id ree eivcd marks of favour I he 
colony w is founded by Augustus , and is now 
called Merida, a f iiy of Sp iiu in Estre tnadura, 
on the river Guadima See MeridaN' 
Augusta HrsroRrA, is the histeiry of the 
Roman tnipcnir^ fiom the lime of Adrian to 
C annus, tbit ib, from the year of our 1 ord 1 >7 
to 28*) composed by six Latin writers, Al 
bpartunus 1 uluis ( apitohnus, A^l I ampri- 
dms VulcUius (j iUici ms, TrcbeUius Pollio, 
and bGvius Von^cus 

Au GUST A Taukikorum, j town of tlu 
rauriin it the foot of the Alps, where the 
Duna Minor fills into the Po, now lurin, 
the capit il of Pierlmont 

ALGLiSl All S m Roman aini(put>, an 
epithet given to the il nnt is or priests ap}X)iiit- 
eel to sacrifice to Ausinstus ifler his deifiiation, 
nid also to the ludi or games celebrated in 
honour of the same prince on the fourth of the 
icks of ( )( toher 

ALGUSI ALI \ , a festival instituted by the 
Rom lus in honour of Augustus Caesar, on his 
return to Rome after having settled peace m 
bicily, Circeet Syria Asia and Parthia 

Al^GlJbTAN, relating to AueusUis At 
Augustait age, the age or time in which Augus- 
tus flourished ITie reign of queen Anne is 
often called the August ul age of I nglaud 

J8 A 
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Avgvbtav coj^rtsstOK See Augs- 

nuac? CONFESSION 

AUGVbTE, or Austa, an island in the 
Adriatic sea, subject to V^cnicc Lat 35 N 
Lon 17 0 L 

AUGUSlINJC (St), cin eminent father 
of the church, was born at lagaste, m Afrit, i, 
in 354 His father was a pKbcian, and his 
mother, Monica, was i worn in of e^mplary 

P Tlioiigh he hid all the adiantagc of a 
education, he squandered away his time 
in Idleness and dcb'iucliLry In 371 his father 
tont him to Carthage, where, ihouirh he still 
continued addicted to pic isure, he dul not en- 
tirely neglect his studies Here he bteame a 
convert to the maniehtts, nnd continued a 
zealot in th it way for about ten yc ir In 3 SO 
he taught rhetoric at Carth i„e u ith great re 
putatioii, blit he snll eontiuued lus licentious 
course of life, and kept a woman puhheh, by 
whom he hid i son, mined Adiodatns Ills 
ffood mother took nntominon paini to bring 
him bick to iiriuc md orthodoK) but hnding 
all her eiuleai outs ineffectual, she li ul rc course 
only to hope and pi ivcr on his behalf Weaned 
with bis situation in Africa, ^iiguslnu renio\- 
cd to Rome, where he taught rlietoiic with 
gre it ipplausc, and m 383 he was ippointcd 
professor of rhetoric at Mil in Here the nr- 
moiib of Ambrosi, the bishop, made Imrisiie,- 
er, and at length he totally renounced his 
ercticil notions, and wa*- ba[)tizcd by the 
good bishop m 387 The next ) car he u turn- 
ed to Africa, w is o»'dained priest in 3 (;J, md 
in 395 was cho cn coadpitor to V ilcnus, the 
bishop of Hippi , and on his death he had the 
sole cn irgc 01 tn it *>ct lie died in 430 His 
writings ha\e been ilwi)s held in the pro- 
found&st veneration by the catholic church, 
and from them was foniud that system which 
IS commonly called vchobstic divinity ihe 
btst edition of his woiks is thit of Pans, in 10 
vols folio, published in U) 7 <) md lOijO 

AUG L ‘‘TIN (bt ; tht chief town of Past 
Uoriih Lu 30 10 N I on 81 iO W 
ALGUSriNls, or Aurusa I M ANS, an 
order reli«^ii>us, thu-> called from St Aii- 
gimm, whos< rule tlu) observe 1 he Au- 
gustin , |xij.)ularly also cilled \ustm friais, 
vvere originally hi rants whom pope Alexander 
IV first coiiertgucd into one bodv, n der th< ir 
l^eneril Lanfrii^f, in JJd) Vion fier their 
luSkifution this order \v i'. bromd^t 1 ito Lngl md, 
where they had ibout tliiriv two hoiwes at the 
tnni. of their suppression I he Augu'^tins ire 
mhedin black, and make out of tlu four 
01 i rs of iiundicants 1 rom these iro-.e i 
lorm, under the dmomimiioi of ban fool 
■'u^u&tius, or Mmorests or briars minor 
i ht rc arc il o c inons regular of St Aiignstin, 
who arc cl(»ihtd inwlnlt, excepting t)i«sr cope, 
which IS hi ick Bf foie the French rev olution, 
the} were Knovvti at Pins under the deiihmi- 
natioii cl ul au of Gene vie i , th it abbey 
the lied >f tht order There are dso 

iml cai s «.«, who observe the rules of 

AVGtJoi I N i v\& arc also those divines who 


AUG 

maiDtain, on the anthotlty of St Aiigwstln, 
that grace is effectual from its nature, ab'tolute^ 
ly and morally, and not relatu ciy and gradually 
rhey are divided into rigid and relaxed 
AUGV STNESS » (from august ) 
tionoflook, dignity f ^ 

AUGIjSJ us (Cmis Tubus C®sar Oct^vi- 
anus), was the son of Cairn Oc Uivius, by Atha, 
the meet of lulius Gisar lit vis born 111 
the }t if (}J 13 C and having rtei w Iibtr d 
edutation, was adopted b) JuIiut^ ( a,sn He 
was at Apolloini in Lpirus whdfi Ins uncle was 
assissmitcd, uid, on receiviujl; the news, he 
instanil) set out foi Rome, wlW ic lu found two 

J iarticscouUndingwith each ^ithci, tlit repub- 
icans and the follow eis of ^Antony md Le- 
pidns Octav linns w is ti itul wiili great 
respect by the mi^^istratts uiel |jrinci|Ml citi- 
zens, but Antony mated him with haughty 
contempt When Anlonj \v is piosenbcd, 
he joined the army that wa:s sent igun«t linn 
blit iftervvirds he thought it ]undcnt to enjer 
into 1 tre ity with th It ec iniiundi r, ii d tiuse 
two UdtUrs, together with 1 lj idus (ormtd the 
fnnous tJiuinvinlL, by win(!i they i^reed to 
tiijoy in equal jieirtion of uuboinv h>r five 
yctrs Soon afier this Oct IV imus ntilied the 
miliciou spirit of Ins as ociate , by unhemg 
his old irul cwilltnt fnend ( cero md, m 
short, the liinmvirs. MIeci Home with the blood 
of US' best citi/ens On the dt uh ot IhuLns it 
Philippi, another pirtiti in too! pliec, Antony 
\nd Octav I inns sh trmg the Horn m empire, 
and I epidus taking to Inniself the pit vinets lu 
\frici Oct ivnmis oln umd Ho ne incl givo 
ins sister, Oct IV 1 1 in iinrri ige to Vutony \t 
length l^pIlhls^\ls deposed, 11 (I 1 difieieiiCL. 
broke out between Antony an<l Oetivinuis, 
wliieh ended in ibi dtstnu lion <if the Ion le’*, 
and the e t ibli hiucnt ot tlu 1 1 ler i i tint sta- 
tion, wlueh sei ms eonsl intlv to hue Inen hit> 
aim In tiic 3 <uh yeirof his and 13 C 
i ^7 the senile aui linnllie new lillt of Vn- 
giistiis with ill tl e [lower md mthorir) of 
emperor Ihe se i ite paid him a flitiCiiiij; 
eoinplinient m e h mginu. the name of the month 
St,\ tills m which he ciuie to the considite lc» 
Aiij,usl Mler attiii mg tlu inqurnl (Ii„mtv, 
h seems to hive eorrcctoil hi eager tenipir, 
and to hue conduett I himself with modtn- 
tion , and the sanguinary Octaviinus w is foi- 
gottcii in the mild Augustus He made some 
good reguhtiop'j 111 the ^.ovtrnn ni, lulucing 
the numbei of tlic sciniws from I0(K) to 6OO, 
and Fusing tlie d gree of wealth winch w is 
quilifv tlu in < ir tl^at digint) He dso set ^ 
ihont ref jrnung the public morals AugnstusJ 
carried lus inns with sucecs, into (»aul, Ger- 
ijiinv md the lat, but in the htter put of 
his lire the lionnns suffcrcil some stitn loij..es 
in Gciiiuny He died it Rome AD If- and 
in the 76th year of his age Ho ce^rtunly im- 
proved Rome considenbly, md might say with 
lubtice, ^ that he had found it brick, sjmt left 
It marble* He w is, moreover a greu en- 
counger of men of letters so that ln\ reign 
w-'s cdltxl the Augustan age The oinjine 
came to h *8 suceifasor, ribenua, iii a flouribhing 

« 
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Stale, aiid every part of the governx^ent wa$ in 
^«.\ctllcnt order ( fFatkms) 

^^AIJ (>Uy-L ^N-NliUI, or Augiilan- 
SceMf&LETO 

^ V^IARY s (^roin ai is, I at ) A place ei>- 
cloafcl to keep birds m (JJvc/y?t) 

AVICLNNA an Arabian physician, 
born in Ql-JO After receuing i liberal aluci- 
tioo, h<f^|5hed to the study of ph}sic, in vvhith 
he dll lined giVit tmincnce At tlu ot IS 
iiL begin to pjictist, uul with such success, 
that nc b^f s ei in to the court ot B i-r 

^t At list iSfcll un Lr tht chsplcisurc ot 
uic 


me pniicc 1 1 wi 


osc service hevvos cn<^,»^ed, 
and vv IS ihrovvnVnto prison, vv hcic lu dial, 
tn I0i(j He Itfl 1 nniiibc.r of vvoikc uhi^'h 
ucrc pr ritfed in iriiiic l K nne >n 1 l-SC), nid 
siiKo 111 I 'Uui, iriv'irion oihti phccs ilic 
titles oi his cvcFii wo’'ks ire is toil nv 1 ()1 

the HliliU Hiid vil\ inti^c of tht ''cic ces in 
U.Lbool s — Ot JniKtccn '' and C ni nn luv, 
il l)ool — t Ot IlAdth lid llcincdus, 18 
bool — \ On the ^ »-|isot p'-L'^ini i^Hc dlb 
i boo’ — 5 C anon ot Pn 1 4- b >oks — (> 
On At>)jjoincil (^bstrvUKi , 1 look — 7 
^)n \I iiliciiniit il Scitnc' s --S t) 1 icorcni , 
or MitluniitKi* md Of Kil Dciinn ti i 
tioiis 1 b ok — 0 (hi ih \r i f 1 i ^ii 
and il Plop UK*' lOlcfks — t) On I u I v I 
Jnd ncri — 11 Onll i in i h ■> id ind 
clK^liv nricction ot Bodi - 1 On th Lrul 
\c stioiild propO'jC to o iMh(s i I'l i uiks 
lud I \r^ inni ntatio IS — 11 l)c 

nion triti )n ot the C<dlittrd 1 uies m tin 
Splicri -■ 1 I- Vbid^ini nudluclid — 1 Oi 
(luity mdJnfinuy- lb () i i^hv^»< ti d Mc- 
tipmsics — 17 (hi Ainn d i id Vc^et ibk 
U<- — 18 1 iKvelop di^ ^(1 \olai ics 

1 lie cchb itv ol this \ ih n a ms to re t 
iioic upon t It nuinlK in n,ioi Uk v nut ot 
hi production **Onc would i liunllv v - 
pet siyslrcind, (Hisi ^>1 PllNsu mjI ii p 
/ 1 ) to find in this author s > i >. thing ii ut i 
1)1 to tiU ^niiL li 'icq lire d bur il u i I 
hue \crv oitcii IcjlcJ into ins vvinniL. u mi 
vfverd ot< iSions, T coult* nuct with litt ( m 
nMlu tlu rt , but w h i is t 1 t n ti i ii (f dt n 
or vvlut it k i;>i (K ui with V I ll V in i 
tio i ill K! ts or M dy \b’ 

AV 1( ] \\1 \ la boMn> ' v^u u ot tlu 
cl s 1(1 (» 1( rdidvnunii ui lo fiim i ( ilw 
ii\( pirtcl enrol two lipped liy. iippci Iip 
j^irc., c ipsnh cm t^im^ Hi niiooid on 
td riircc sniii^s Iidii Nvw /c 1 ind, 
Intunqut (^i iheCjHin luinTiusi is the 
‘lantwiudi lilord tlu, in '’trdu m ouent h 
ot the j)'i inn icopa n \c vaniuM 

can M at i 


AVP1){a\ s (uLidifr Fr ) (ncedinc Sj 
s, mp^tit Msitidik disiu 

AVIOAIO or ATll(r\10]l PI All 
Thi-s ikh'’i(ms frnit, tlu pndnee of the luirns 
p rset oj^ inn^ns, when np^ nit Us in the 
11 oiuh l^t iniriow, which it go illy rc'-ein- 
bl s mflivour It IS ui>poscd to hi the most 
nutimous of dl tiie tropic il fruitfe and grows 
* 1 st loundmcc in the. c*<^ Indies ind 
^'‘Cw bp^ia I. he unripe li nt lias but liillc 


tas^c, yet beihg vc ly salubnobs is often efkteit 
with salt nid pepper I he snlors, when they 
arrive at tin. Hav innah and those parts, par- 
ch ise these pc irs in great quanatjcs , and chop- 
])ing them into **10111 pieces with green capsi- 
Gunib md a little s dt, regale themselves heirtdy 
with them Ihcy ire tslecmed also for their 
'intid)scnieric cjinlitics, md are prtpirtd in a 
variety of w ivs toi the Ublcs of the rich bee 
Laurus 

AVICNON, i city of France, in the dc- 
pirtinent of \ luclu e, I utly (It pendent on the 
pope within ircJd hop s i , and a umv or i- 
tv I at 4 3 67 ^ Ion 4 F 1 his is 
the a unt Vvcnii 

Avi( NON BFRRV, called d oFh nehberr} , 
IS tlu fruit of 1 sf rub by son c lutliois named 
Ivciuiii, UK wing pi lUifully near Avignon, 
mdinotlui pirt ol i* inti 

A\ il I A in me lent c\t) o^OIei C a tile in 
^p‘>in , It is SLdte 1 ( n i 1 q^e pUui, sui oi ud d 
w nil mount i i Here is \ y>o( manuf cUiru 
of line (loth Lit 40 h) S ioi t > \\ 

VVIS 1) (1 \\lj, buds, i lo ^ Tu 1 ^ - 

J t die ccand (I s rd mur’d , i r'^Cv oi 
ereituies uhtcieiuly di tn from tire, 

f bers in Invii ^ du bo l^ e (*■* v tn fe Uh is, 
two het md two w ii^s fo mi ^ to* ili ,ht In 
ihi I inne 111 s Uin, bn Is ne <h\ Ld uto si^, 

odtrs, i(<]j>iiies, j> 1 V iM s eitllx, 

galliui nipssens S M M noioe\ 
V'V IK LS a Uas, I u n ) ItU by i 
n\n s inte I us , me Kn‘ 

Jo VV FZb 1 a {( f er,l rerun) 1 To 
co\ms*.l (SpMMi?) j io bethink lnm''eif 
(Nyudvr?) s in eonsidei (>yK asa) 
AtlKLYND, 01 Hishoi s Aukland, a 
to\ ii ot Dnrlnm, huing mid (t on Fburs- 
dns II is !?'> I nuU s N VV ot 1 oiulon 
\l J \, Is used for i couit boon b\ Sptl- 
mm b) some ol I c( cksnsticil winei>5 for the 
1 iM ot i cluireh, mcKoinelimc foi leouit- 
^ ml 

\ u I ^ 11 r G I V , oi 1 1 r c I s i toi midahle t 
him d est ibh lud hy VV i 111 mi tlie conqueror, 
III hHovvii lull, which received ipjK-al from 
dl the emirt oi tlu hnons md deeuled in tlu 
1 K'lOil (111 dit I iiU , hnnoms mdlnt of 
he b ir^ns du n < hi ii w is vvhol!) composed 
ot ilul it olh » Is ol du ciown, K move able 
It tlu Kin^ jiUasme, md, hnm^ the king 
for pr\_sulc*nl, it lieicl Uu lust i ohleni in m the 
1 in^dom undei di mo i contioul i die me in- 
(st suhjte i 1 IS court un 1 ivvtni *'Oii e reau- 
laiions l)v tlu i> I ot tlu (^k \ ( luitei 
\l I ( 1 S 1 1 R M < * i )\\ n of \V irw ick- 
«hire hiMiM i toil! n nit ton lneali)s 
If) N 1 on I ' > AV 
AUI 1) (( Cd'c S non) (310 y^S/tflispcmi) 
^ITf h I I b, in aiiti ]uu\, i Hut* -jdayer 
ALTI b'^lKK a (aj/O ) Belonging to 
pipes 

AULIC , in epithet given to ceitim oHicers 
of the empire, who compose a court, which 
decide vvidiontappcii m ill processes cute ltd 
lint Ihuswo i\ mlu com Oil, mhc chamber, 
udic counsel loi 1 he ud < com oil iscornposal 
ot i president, w ho i 1 c iti ohe , ol i v ice eluu- 
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«ellor» printed by the archbishop of Menu , 
*nd of eighteen counsellors, ntee of whom are 
ptotestants, mid rune catholics They are di- 
vided into a bench of lawyers, and alua 5 s tol- 
low tile tnipcror s court, for which reason they 
are called justitumi unpt ratoris, the emperor's 
justice and aulic council 

AO 1 ICK a {auheus, Latin ) Belonging 
to tile court 

ALLN s {aulne Fr ) A French measure 
of length, an til 

A ULUS GJlLI I US, mluography, t Roman 
grammarian and critic flourished at Rome in 
the second ceutur) He tiulied gr immar ind 
rhetoric at Uomt, uid philosophy at Athens, 
where he crjoved the sock tv oi Calvisiiis 'lau- 
mis, Pertgrinua Proteus Herodes \ttious and 
Oliher learned persons FIis “ Noctes AtUcac, 
or Attic Nights, was edited m folio at Rome, 
in f46<), bjl e\evnhtiin and Paunirt/ Ihtre 
18 likewise a valuable quarto edition by Gio- 
novius, published at Amsterdam, in 1 706 An 
elegant transhtiou, wuh curious notes w is 
published in J vols S\o by Mr Bt loc, in 170 ’ 
To AUM 'X^'IL i a (from maillt, Fr ) To 
vanegi « to figure (^pensfr) 

AUNCF L-\\ FIGHT in ancient kind of 
balance n( \ out of use, being prohibiud by 
sever il stitutes, on account of the many deceits 
practised b) it It con‘'isi d of scdis hanging 
on hooks fostered at eich eml <f i benn 
wh’ a liinn hfttd up on his h « d In many 
pauB of Jmghud aimed w tight signifies meat 
eoW by thv n md wnhout scales 
ALNE VeAuLN 

AUNT ^ {^lante, hr ) A father or mother s 
sister iPope) 

AyOi ADO or ALIIGATOR PEAR 
fksc Lavrus 

jToA'VOCATE V a {aioco Lat ) To call 
UfiF from business to call av\ i) 
^♦AVOCA^riON s (fiom a? ) 1 The 
of tailing aside ( Diijden^ 2 The business 
that calls {Hale) 

3<?AVO'ID V a (/?nder, French ) 1 To 
-shun, to decline {ItUonon) 2 lo endta- 
\mif to shun to shift ofl ( ^hukspeare^ i 
TV «*vat*uate , to quit (Bar ow) 4 To emit , 
to throw ont {Blown) ‘r To opgtose, to 
hinder efiert {Bacon) 1 

ToAvo'xd t n I 1(> retne (1 ) 

2 To become void or vac int {Aiftiff'e) 
AVOIDABLE a {from avod) i Tint 
imv be avoickd or shunned {Locke) 2 Liable 
|« be vacated or annulled {Hole) 

* AVOTDANCE s (from o/ oro? ) i The 
ite* of uoidmg 2 1 he course by 

wbich my tiling earned off {Bacon) 

Avoidance, in canon law, is when a 
be ivhcc bteocnes votd of m meurnixent which 
hap^ifeps either in fact, as by the death of the 
ptrti»ori, or m law, at> by cession, depiivation, 

> reclamation, &r In the first of these casts, 
tut p » iron must tai*e notice of the avoidance, 
lit hts peril but in sv oidaucc by law, the or- 
obliged to gut notice to the patron, 

^ m t^ruiar to pn v tn a lapse 

s (from avoid ) l Tl^e per* 
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son that shuns any thing 2 The^ie rson that 
comes any thing away 3 The vessel in which^ 
things are earned away 

AvO'lDLE^S a (from avoid ) Ineviljabli&> 
thait moot be ivouled {Dertnn) k 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT, a wJ^sht 
used in England for weighing all thelyger and 
coarser sorts of goods, as gnuerie' cheese, 
butter, flesh, wool, silt, hops Ac me- 

t ds except gold and sih er Av or dupois weight 
IS thus divi&d, VIZ 

16 dr or drams make 1 oud^ p, marked oz 
iCo/ - - 1 poliod, - Ih 

112 Ib - - 1 hiAdredweight,rw;( 

20 cwt - - 1 r - - ton 

The avoirdupois ounce is ®c s thin the troy 
ounce, in the proportion of7 )0 to 768, but the 
avoirdupois pound greater than the Iroj pound 
in the proportion of 700 to 576 

for lib avoird is = 7000 g»5iunslro>, 

but 1 lb tiov is = ^760 gruns troy*.* ^ 

aUo 1 oz avoird is-* 4.3 7^ ^ru ns troy, 

and 1 0/ troy is = 4rt() grams trov 

The first statute that dirccls the use of th« 
avoirdupois Tvti^ht is lint of 24 Henrv Vlll 
which pi uni) iinjdits it \v is no It pi weiglit 
till sinctiOiud by thU stitiilc , the pirtifulir 
list lo which tht S'!*;! w tight is thus dirtt^cd, 
is simpb for weighing butt iui s nu It in the 
mukU After this it gritUiilh gn w inm 
gciitnl use, for wtighinc such goods is ue 
veiy coirsc and drossy, or sulqcct to wist#' 
AVOIAaiON s (from 0/0/0 I ) The 
act of fl}ing iway , flight {Broun) 

AVON, *1 river which rists in Wiltshire 
and passes through Sihsbur> i little below 
vvhicn ii begins to be navigable, it coiiliuucs 
Its course to Biistol md falls into the Stveni 
a few units N W of that citv 

Av ON, a river whic h rists in I cic esterdnre 
and running S W by W'^irw u k, continius its 
course !>\ Lvecham ind fills into the beveru 
at Itv kishury, in Glourtstcrshirc 

AVORFT See IlfccuRV FROSTR A 
Jo A\ OTJC II t o (fl?o«cr, French ) I 
Fo affirm , to maintain {Ilookfr) 2 To pro- 
duce m fivourof anoihc r C»S/» wvrr) 3 lo 
viiidinic, to pistifj {Shak^tpaire) 

Avo'uch * (from the verb ) Declaration, 
c\ idt ru c testimony ( Ska/ spear e) 

AVOTJC HABLE a (fiom aiouc/i ) That 
maybeavf' htd 

AVOTH HI R r at ouch ) Heflia*^ 

avouches 

Fo AVO'vV V * {i over Fr ) To dcclara 
with confide ncc tojusiify S'/ ?//) 

AVO'WABLF a (from avqw ) That may 
be openly dec lared 

A\ O'W AL 5 avow ) Justificatory 

dec 1 in t ion open declaration 

AVCWVFDLY ad (from avow ) In an 
open manner (( huendon) , 

AVOWLL' ? {avoue Fr ) He to whom 
the right of advowsoii of any ci^irch he- 
lones 

AVO^’ER 5 (from avow ) He that avow® 
or justifies {Drifdeii) ' 

AVOWRY* m f li. where a person d*^ 
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f Stranded ^Uea out a replevin , for then the di- 
^atrainer must vow, and justify his plea, which 
^cilletl his avowry 

^AVeyWhAL 3 (from avow ) A C onfcssion 
\ AVOWrH\ s (bee Advowi R y ) Adul- 


*^VOYER, in ecclesiastical antiquity, the 
ad\ ocal^f a monastery 

av^a, from «w, io breathe, or 
rathw froii?^ aur, Heb light ether, or any 
otler exquisi^ty attenuated gas ) Any subtle 
vJ|H)iir or exh |ition 

Aura, in cVmisiry, a name anciently em- 
•loytd to dtnoU a substance nearly siinilir to 
jirituh rector, ci aroma 

^ AuK-ffi, in nlythology, a name »»\en by 
tnl^ lloiii ins to lie nymphs of the air Ihcy 
irc n^Hsily to beVound in the ancient pnntings 
of c< iliii^j^s where th< y ar< represented is light 
and Illy, ^nenlly with long robes and flying 
\^ilb of soincli\ el} oolouror other, and fluttering 
^bout in the rare aiid^lcasing element assigned 


[>tsoineii\ei} oolou 

''about in the rare aiiXpleasing clement assigned 
to them V 

Aura ei ileptica A sensation which is 
felt by epileplie paiicnl*', as if a blast of cold 
air a ( ended from the lower parts tow irds the 
heart and lit »d 

Aura stMiNis In old and perhaps erro- 
iKOiis ph}siology, the extremely subtle and 
MrtfMii^ nortioii of the semen VI rilt thitas* 
Is through the Fallopian tubes, to iinpreg- 
i^Ltlie o nin in theoi irium 

\NClIh S, in ancient town of France, 
the’dep irtnient of the Channel ind 1 itt pro- 
\ iiK t of \or n indy Lat 4S 4J Is Lon 1 
18 


AURA\GIU\I See Aurantium 
A UU A MIA COlllJiX, in pharmacy 
Onn^t petl 

AUR VjS'IJUM, {aurantium, ab a -eo co- 
Jore, from ita golden colour ; Aurantium his- 
paknsc 1 lit Seville onnge TL he plant which 
affords this fruit is the t ituis lurantium, petio- 
lis ilatis, fohis aeuininitis, of Liniieiis C liss 
polyadelphii Ordtr icosnidria 1 he leaves, 
flowers, and exterior rind are diretted for me- 
chcinil use Ihe latter possesses stomachic 
iiid stimuliiit qualities, and is ordered in tinc- 
tures, coii'^ents, and synqis the Ituts and 
flowers are itry seldom used See (^i i Rus 
AUR LA ALl X A N 1 )RIN A in pharmacy, 
a kind of opiate, or antidote aa^nst the cholic 
md apoplexy, composed of alpat number of 
^gredieuts, which wis in grwt fame among 
the ancicntwritcrX|j 4 j^call«laurt i from the 
|!;old (leiruin) ^mcii is an ingredient in its 
compositioie, and alexandnna, as hiving been 
invented ^a phy'^ician named Alexander 
AURI^IA The chrysalis or quiescent stage 
of tranfb^iatioii in an insect, m which it is 
inclosed Ji a hard case or web 

AUMI IAN emperor of Rome after Fla- 
% ills CJoiid Ills, w IS lUatcre, and even cruel in 
the cKecutioi of the laws, and punished his 
sotdiCTs with uncommon seventy He rendered 
luiiself famous for his military character , and 
expedition against iSenobia, the celebrated 
q|uce« of Palmyra, gained him great honours 


He beautified Rome, was chant ible to the 
poor, and the author ol many salutary laws 
He was naturally btav c , and in all the battles 
he fought, it IS said he killed no less than 80p 
men with his own hand In iiis triumph, he 
exhibited to the Romans people of I > different 
nations, all of which he had conquered He 
was the first emperor who wore a diadem 
After a glorious rtign of six years, as he march- 
ed against thi. nonhem barbarians, he was 
assassinated near Bvvantium, A D 27 -Qth 
January, by Ins soldiers, whom Mnestlieus had 
incited to rebellion against their emperor 

As to the general character ot Aurchan, it 
has been remarked by Diocletian, that his 
talents were better suited to the command of 
an army tiun to the government of an empire 
His temper w is huightyand vinthelivc, duel 
he was extremely impatient under rt trunt or 
contridietion He lias been classed imong 
the persteuUns of the chn tian church, his 
persecution being reckoiicxlby Augustine, the 
ninth Mosheim however, is of opinion tlut 
many Christians did not suffer at this time • 
but considering Aurch in s cruel temper, and 
how much he was addicted to the f^cntik su- 
per titions, he thinks that if he had hvul, his 
persceiitioiis would have exceeded all the 
former ones in seventy 

AURl NGA BAD, a city in the East Indies, 
capital of the prov ince of Baligale Lit 20 
10 N 1 on 70 60 R 

\L^RbDLA, m its original signification, 
denotes i jewel which is proposed is i reward 
of victory in sonu pub’ie dispute Hence the 
Roiiian sehoolmcii applied it to denote, the 
reward bestowed on martyrs, virgins, and doc- 
tors, on account ot ihcir works of supereroga- 
tion , and painters use it to signify the crown 
of glory with which they adorn the heads of 
saints, confesssors &.c 

AURLUS, a Roman gold coin, equal m 
vilue to twenty-five denari j According to 
Ainsworth, the auieusot the higher empire 
weip,hed near five penn} weights, and in the 
lower empire little more th m half that weight 
Auri-us, in zoology, the species of cants 
usually called the jackal 

AURICHALFUM, a corruption of Ori 
CuajK LUM, which see 

iiL^RICLE, Auricula, in anitomy, the 
external car, or that part of the tar winch is 
proin^ent from the hi ad 1 he word is a dimi- 
n itive of anm, ear , little tar hor the struc- 
ture and V aru ty of the auricle, with the several 
paits thereof, their names Ac see Ear 

Auricle is also applied to two appendages 
of the heart, being two muscular caps, cover- 
ing the two ventricles thereof, ihiis called 
from the resemblanee they bear to the external 
ear See An a roM v and Heari 
AURIC OLA (from rtMrMW, gold, and xo^xaw, 
to glue toge/tur, i barbaious and tmclassical 
term ascompoimdtd of two languages ) Borax 
a substance with which goldsmiths solder gold» 
Chrysfieolh 

AURICULA, (auncula, dim of auna, the 
ear ) The external ear, upon which are several 
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eminences and depresslotia, as tht aqtl- 
heltx> aiititragu», couchtxi auncula^ 

acipha^ and lobulus 

AuRicutA jFUDiE Fungus sambiicmus A 
incinUraccous fungus tiiepe^iza auricula, con- 
cava fugo^a aurifonnis, oi lAnnm^, \ hicii ic- 
a«mblcs the human ear Its virtues ire ad- 
stnngtnr, *ndit is genera!!) ei iplojtd ui foini 
of decoction, as a gargle for relaxed sore throats 
Auricula muris bet Piloseli a 
Auricula, borage letved SieVERBAS- 

CUM 

AURI'CUL\I 1 a (from etme la L t) 

1 Witlnn iht '-ense or tl ch o! 111115 
{Hhahpeai e) 2 beciet, told 1 1 the c i* 3 
Ur iditioinl , ki on 11 In repo-t 

AURIC I LARIS, {imtKH^o m, /m, 
from owns theear ) I he liilk lingir v> till- 
ed because people gtuenli^ put it ui o the e\r, 
when tl>e hearing i^i obstruct^ il 
AURIC UT ATP Sec Lai ID 
AURI'I ULARLY ml ^.inni c niauL ) 
In a secret ininutr {Decau of Pi(^y) 

AURIUEROUS a Luin ) ihat 

produces g(jld {Ihonnou ) 

ALUlIrLAMM A, in the Frc icli In tor) i 
stand trd belonging to iheahbt\ o* Si Dcni is, 
sas|)endt<l over the tomb of that sunt, v hi 1 
the religious, on occasion ot my w n in defence 
of their lands or rights, took clown witli 
ceremony, nnd gave it to thur pro ccloi or 
advociU , to bt borne itthe he vl of ilic r^orc^ 
ITence the word is sonittirnt U'-cd to oc oic 
the chief fl ig or stand ird of an irnw 

AURJLA, tiK waggoner, inastroncnn, 1 
constclhtion of the noitliern hei nsphen , it 
contains,- iccc rchng to the best iccoint , '10 
fitars of ihetirat Six nugnitudcs, namtis 1 I I 
g q $-> nrranged aecoKinigto thur xnanniU dr 
AURKrAKII. AURIGA:, AliRK.V- 
TORPS Coachmen, who in tlie publii pla^s 
of the Cirque chsjmted with the coni^ictitors, 
wuh whom they contended 111 drixing the 
rbinots for the prizes winch were proposed 
They mide up tertim societies, distinguished 
b) colours, of w hi< h we read the four principal 
111 Cruter*s In^cnpaons, ii? Russafam, the 
red Prastnam, the green J enefaji , the b’uc , 
and Ail at am, the w hue The •uicicn s (bought 
that the four seasons of the ytai werc'^- pre<» 
l»:nted by them | 

AURlGA^riON 5 {auf^ga Latin The 
Act or practice of dm ing carnages * 
AURIPIGMEN lUM \ehow oipiment 
See Arsenic 

AURlS, (owns, from aura, air, as facing the 
medium of hearing ) Tlie car, or organ of 
Rearing See Par 

AIjUISCzM P, irunscatpvm, from mtn , 
the tar and $cfdpo, to scrape ) An instnm « at 
f(>r cleansing the eat 

AUPlT'I^i ui ancient history, the lUnoim- 
ualion of » large htwlv of adventurers wl o mi- 
fETtutd Uito ^g\pt at a \tr) early ptnod M i- 
fMflho snppo i« s the m to ha\ e been A raluans , but 
thifc I^Rrneti Ripnt I'niiufains that they were 
who had been expelled from Babylon 
j-*% of iShun, di the second dispersion 


AURORA, m fibulous history, the dau^*^ 
ter of Hypenon and Thca The poets have^ 
feigned her to be the day break, which 
notice of the appro th oflht sun this, bj the 
poets has been represented ih the mo tbi uitifi f 
manner, partitulaily l>y Homer and Virgil, 
who reprise nted Auroia as isuig out ,jof tlie 
oceiu ni a saflron-eol jurul lolx, scUed 
in a Haaic coloured chario , d r i iiv/ifoy^iivip^o or 
four houses with he- rn y tmgi y opcninga^hc 
t^attj cl ii^h^ nidscitte mg ine jxadydti^x 
iln godde s is to line I » n mimou \ 
wiui i bomtifi I jonth 11 nut d/ (phdi s, w h\ 
IS ujipos d u> be the "siinc w/ii t!ic Sun, aivl 
l)j whom she 1 1(1 Ph etoii , If r j^rc \le>t 1 \ niyt 
luc howx-icr a 1 uSotuis, ty whom she !i isC 
A muliun aid M nnon, tfic hid d m 
ainoai wi^'i Orion, though lirjs ^cis htr 
hnsbind, v\ ho w is (*nc nl tlie Iit>i , nid by 
wh )i 1 1 e li d e sj )r‘*, ai d the fvin winds, 
ZeoliNrns s, I jorc ' , nid situs 

Ai uoa a 5 pi \ irs,^ie » onnng twili^^ht, 
or thit I ml belli s'lnc^ ppeirs in the morn 
1 ig \ hen ti c eun s w thin lb dij^rees of the 
hoiizbn 

'Vi r ORA rcu EAT TS, Non Till x'ffi rcH r, 
or SiRfcAMLRS, a kind ot meteor ippe irim, 
in tlie iiofllurn pin of the lit in i , mostly m 
UiwWinlt ion md in fir tv vvcithtr It 
is usiiiIK of a rtddi h colour, melming to 
\elio \ ^ id ^ lids ou fieqi ent co rusr Uioii® tk 
pile Ji dit winch St r n one horn the hoi* ou 
in a pj i M !(' d uii bit 1 ^ foim '•nd 
With ImKai'n np to th zmith It ip- 
pc 1 olti^n in form of ui uch v Inchispirily 
brvht, and outU dnl , I ut -,tnci ill trmspu- 
rcnl '^iid the 10 »t ^ r of it is n >t found to 
h St anv cfK*et oiitm 1 i)s f f iij f which pass 
futh thiour^h it ills Cl nous 1 liinomcnon 
ha been regir(i{(l h j) cts wtlJ as pluloso- 
phtrs anti Thomson h s (cstnVied it wiili: 
much beaut) md accuncy in Ins Seisons 

^ ** Silent fiom the roitli, 

A ih/C of melcars s^hrota cnswccping first 
The ’ )wir si , the ill at once coiucrte 
High t ) the cnwvn of He n n, and all at once 
R< lapsing (piuk, ^s mnckly re i tend 
And mix and f I vi ar*, extin ^uish lul renew , 
All a, litr coursing in a maze of light * 

Tlua kim 01 n"scr anpear® near the 

cquatoi,-and ^ o 1 1 e ifi 1 n^ land, that notu 
aie record d i 1 Si am ah snu c th it remark ibfc 
one, iNo\c b^ I •• “i" till trs* surprising 
duro ra bore d is , lU u ch 6 , % w h ich ap- 
pt,m I for thiet nights sr crcssutk but h\ far 
more sliongly on tne first — Incftl 1 in the 
)tars 17(>7, md 1703, five sman on^s \ ere oh 
&er\cd in lit u more tbm eighteen rWmths 

h ilhti Boscovidi hasdcleinni edjthc height 
of an aurora borcah-^, obserced on lIV Ibth oi 
Dtctiober 1737i by the marquis of PWtni, to 
ha\t been 82 > luiks aiul Mr Befonan 
from a 1 lean of thiriv conijml Umns m * tl»t 
iverage height of the amon borealis to b^T^Q 
Swedish or (supposing a Swedish mile to Be 
about (rj Pjisb&a iiuies) 408 EugUsfh^imleft 
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^u!er suppo^s the height to be several thou- 
^ tiiihs , iiid M 'iiran also assigns to these 

■ enomcn i a \cTy ekvited region, the far 
. Liffiatcr number oi them being, 'iccording to 
Vni\, about JOO leagues dl)ovc the surface of the 
Blagdcn, speaking of the height of 
^inetcors (Phil T.iaus \ol Kxiv p 
“the aurori borealis appears 
r as >iVh, if not a higher region, ilMne 
^Irctfnt icc of iL earth, ij, ni ly bt pidgid horn 
distant Ounlrit« to which it has btcri 
at the s'ujio time, Iil add , that “ the. 
i accuinuhtuii of electric nutter stems to 
beyond tile \ ygt oi our atuiospherc as 
^ds^iitul by (he cjjssition ot twilight How- 
ItvcNhc height oitfht sc meteors, none of which 
fappt uSu have astVndcd so high 100 miles, 
I Is triMtlomm pared with the cie^ itions above 
asciibcd auiior i bon xhs But as it is 

difhtult to iiiS^kc Vh ohsuv itions on this 
»B*fjiirnariiu)on iVS^c ^liritiit to aftord a |ust 
tstimite of Us ihinSSitVuv must besuoject to 
considcnble \ iruUon 'uivl to nuUiul erior 
ibis kind of mieoi is, in the polir regions, 
almost const ml during the vvintel and ippcirs 
with great lustre In the Shetland Isles llu 
“ meri} dimtrs, as they arc there called, ne 
the ( oust ml uit ulmts of eltir evenings, ind 
Ldlowl p.re'U rci ef nnitlbl the gloom of the long 
nights 

J^the northern laliUuIej* of Sweden and 
J the lurora bore dis arc not onl\ sin- 

j id irlj w mtilul III ihui ippeirmec, but, by 
then almost const mt efiulgenee, aHord tiavel- 
Urs a vei\ hi inliful light during the whole 
i'j,ht In Hudsons liiythe aurori bore d it* 
<1 llus/’-s ivirie^iud sjilendour, whuh it. sud 
to equal tint of (he lull moon In the north- 
e istern parls of Siberia, aecordiiig to the de- 
fcnptioii of Gnitliu, these noithcrii liglits iie 
observed to begin with single bright pdlars, 
rising III the north, and ihnost it the emit 
lime m the noith e ist, whieh e,ndiidly lu- 
cre ibiiig (oinpreheiul a large spueot the hea- 
vens, rubh ibout liom place to place with iii- 
iredihlt vclocilv, and nnally dmostcovei the 
w hole si y up to the zenith, and pioduce an ap- 
pear me e as it 1 vast tent w t le expanded lu the 
Ik IV e ns ghtte ring w itli gold rubies, and si p- 
nhirc Ihe illummition is vttended with a 
In smg and eraekhug noise throi^'h the iir is 
though the 1 irge st fin^ works w JWplavmg off 

pstr lies, nave 
the south 
&.C ) , ami 

tiicir cxistenc^ias been morelatcl^ ascertained 
by Mr Foisyr, who assures us that, in his 
vovage rouni the world with eajitaui Cook, he 
obstrv td th«n m high southern latitudes 
Many attempts have been made to detcr- 
nuixe the Jr luse of this phenomenon Dr 
Halley ii^gincb that the watery vapours or 
efflm la Exceedingly rarehed by subterraneous 
fire, ai«d tinged with sulphuieoub streams, 
whu^ many naturalists liave supposed to be 
tluf^ause of earthquakes, ma^ aUo be the cause 
ofnhis jppcarance, or that it is produced by a 
kind of iUDtle matter freely pervading the porek 


xuc:u tiu hrgot hn^ v 
^--^imilar lights, cxlhd ; 
mcen long since obsj,Tvj 
pole (Slc PLI 

ic^ias betj 


of the earth, and which, entering into it nearer 
the southern pole, passes out again with some 
force into the aether, at the same distance from 
the northern 1 his subtle matter by becom- 
ing more dense, or having its velocity increase* 
cd, may perhaps be cajxable of producing a small 
degree oi light, after the manner of effluvia 
from electric bodies, which, by a strong and 
quick friction, emit light m the dark, to which 
sort of light this St Lins to have a great afliimty 
Philos 1 rails No 3*17 See also Mr Cotes s 
description of this phenomenon, and his me- 
thod of c jd lining it by ‘•ire uiis emitted from 
the heterog^ntons ind Itrmcuring v xpours of 
the itnio phtie in Smith s Optics, p 69 
Ml Can on, soon ailer he hatl obtained 
electricity from the clouds, offered a conjecture 
tlKit the iiirora is occasioned by the dashihg of 
ckctrif' lire positive towartU negitive clouds at 
a grt it distance, througVi the upper pin of the 
iliiiospherc, where the resistance isVist and 
Ik supposes that the aiiror i which happens at 
the time when the niagnetie nt edle is disturbed 
by the heat of the earth is the electricity of 
the heated air above i( and this appears chief- 
ly in the northern regions, as the iltc ration la 
the heat of the air in those parts is the greatest 
Sig Becc ina conjectures th it tlu it is a con- 
st int and regulir circulation of the electric 
fluid from north to south, and he thinks that 
thi aurori borealis may be this electric matter 
])erforiiiing its eirciilation in such a state of 
the atmospluie is renders it visible, or ap- 
pio ichingnc irerthan usual to theearth though 
probiblv tins is not the modi of its opcraivou, 
\s the meUor is obseried in the southfu he- 
misplieie witli the same appearances is in the 
northern Dr Frinklm supposes that the 
ckclric fire discharged into the polar regions, 
fiorn many leagues of vaporised air riised from 
the ocean betw ecu the tropics, accounts for the 
mrora borealis ind tint it ippt us first where 
ii IS first m motion, namely m (he most north- 
ern part , and the ijipe ir ince proceeds soutU- 
V aid, though the fire really moves northward 
Franklin s I xper andObs 1709 , p 4 C) Philos 
Trans vol hiii p 358 , 7 S 4 , lb vol li p 
iCHere dell I llettricisino, p 269, or 
s Hist of 1 hcirieitv 
iibes has suggested a new theory in his 
Tict de Phvsique, which is adopted by 
lie northern philosophers InDibes^ 
opinion Nectncal light is not the cause oii the 
aurorae bcf tales , nor has electricity itself any 
farther inauence upon their existence tiian a6 
It fixes the aeriform substances w hose combina- 
tion oceasunis the meteor fins philosophers 
theory is founded upon the following principles 
1 If we excite the electric siia^ in a mix- 
ture of a70tic and oxv gen gas, there will result 
mtncacul, nitiousacid, or nitrous gas, accord- 
ing to the relation that subsists between the 
gases which compose the mixture 

S Nitric icid, when exjjiosed to the sun, 
assumes more colour and volitihty fecheile 
first obsefved this phenomenon Libes placed 
a receiver over a salver contniiing nitric acid 
and exposed to the action of the solar ravi 
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ikfter, the acid appeared colour* 
and the recener filled i^rith red and \olatile 
Vapours, ^htch were sustained in it a long 
While, and diftubed a bght similar to that of 
the auro a borealis 

3 In flasks which contain nitrous acid, a 
rudiiy and ^ olatile va|>our is always perceived 
above the vapour 

4 Nitrous gas, in contact with atmospheric 
air, exhales ruddy vapours, winch fly on into 
the atmosphere 

5 * Iht hvdrogen, which is disen^igcd from 
the surface of the globe, rises till it occupies iii 
the higher regions of the atmosphere a place 
determined by its "pceihc gravity 

() The solar he it has very little actnityin 
the polar regions 

These severd principles rest upon obsena- 
tions and e\ penmen t made with the grcaitst 
exactness, and most of them too well known D 
need being described here Now it is man Itst 
from a simpU combination of these f irts 1st 
f ^hat the jirodnclion of hydrogen must be d- 
Inost nothing in the polar regions adly Ihdt 
the higher rtgions of the pohr ilimrsphere 
contain very little if any h\drog< n Jdlv 1 hat 
wheneier there is a re tSiablisninent of equili- 
brium of the electric fluid in the polar itmo- 
sphere, this fluid can only find in its passigc a 
mixture of izot uid oxygen 4thly 1 hit the 
eletitric spnrk ought to nx and combine these 
gaseous substances ^)thly lhat fioin this 
combination must result a production of nitrous 
acid, of nitnc acid, or of nitrous gas, accord- 
ing to the relation subsisting between the oxy- 
gen and azot that constitute the inixlme 
-6^17 That tht production of either of these 
acids, or of the gis, will give birth to red and 
volatile varwrurs, whose elc\ alien m the aUno- 
spherc will foim the meteor known under the 
name of the anroi i borudis 

Aftrr r<. moving some general objections to 
these prehmiiiiry nolions, A1 J ibcs applies 
them ti> the phenomena, as below 

1st Pkenomenon The aurorae boredes are 
«0>ni times aecomp lined by slight dtl mations 
In the polar regions, the prod u<Uon of hy- 
drogen IS next U) nothing, by rcaikia of the 
little activ it> of the solar he it It is ne^rthe- 
less true, that m summer the loi g duration of 
the sun above the horizon causes eveiyahere i 
beat suflhcienl y considerable to prcwniee the 
dis^gagoinent of some small ixirtiomf hydro- 
gen^ which will rise up to the higyer regions 
of the atmosphere svhence it resttts, that if 
re establishment of cqaihbnufti of the 
eli^tnc fluid takes place in the polar atmo- 
sphere, when Its superior strata contain this 
gAi^ous substance the electne spark must ex- 
ert upon It a part of its activity, and produce 
slight d( totifittions 

' 2d mmemn The tnajor part of aurora? 
V>ieale8 otppea/ to roov e from the north to- 
wards the south , though ’lome are seen whose 
«s directed tov anls the cast or west 
' mtric acid, nitrous acid, and nitrous 
birth to aurorae boreaies, have 
towards the poles These sub- 





stances exhale ruddy vajioura, which, as theyr 
rise in the atmosphere, must direct ihmrmoti^r 
towards the place where they meet wrth 
resistance, which is, of course, towards tbre 
south, where the air, always less dense tnan * 
about the north, offers them a more free*«nd 
easy passage It may al o happen at the 
same time these ruddy v qiours ^t^i^^ed, a 
northerly w ind may blow in tl^\ippf r o^ion 
of the atmosplitre, and thusgivje them a stY^ng^ 
impulsion which, combi ntd wijth tht 
ginerd tendency so iJiWardXmay cnise tie 
rcbiilting motion to be som^imes southwarwi 
at others eaatw iid, or webtvwid 1 

Phenomenon I be aurAraL bore des 
tiines exhibit themselves lijidtr the loj 'i of^ 
InminoTis eolumiTb having dlfercnt fij^rcs ind ^ 
diflerent directions Some ire p^'Jindnc il, \ 
others I yrainidil, others rare c^ved m the 
shai)e of an arc Whes** the/ arc iiiipeUed 
with much activ ity, th^ pr^ <eed to the zcnitTT^ 
of the spectator 1 hose motion is still 

more lapid, go on hi^ond the zenith soiiie- 
trmes even till they reach thesoutlierii hoiizon 
They do not alwiys rise directly from the ren 
tre of the cloudy jxirt tow irds the zenitli, but 
80inettines*'ttke a lateral direction, ebpeciilly 
when the cloud Irom whence they spring is 
found suspendctl between the north and the 
cast or w( St 

'When the rt establishment of equilij^inm 
of the electric fluid fixes and coinbinej^greaf 
quantitv ot i/oteand oxygen the ruddy vapours 
rt suiting from this combm ition must oecupv a 
1 trge space in the itmospheri Ihese vapours 
bring of sue hconsidtrable extent, and iinpelltd 
fiom noith to south must somcuines sr pirate 
from one anoihtr, the diflercnt portions re- 
ceiving various directions, thus they will be 
earned sometimes |)erpenclicularly, at otlurs 
parallel to the horizon, it others ])arallel to 
the cirths vxts, whence it follows that the 
aurora bore ills must sometimes ajipeir to the 
observer 111 the fonn ol columiib whose num- 
ber figure, uul direction, art determined by 
circuni'^tanceb It may ilso sometimes happen 
that these luminous columns remain lor a time 
iniinoveabie, with respect to the horizon Tins 
ought to be the case whenever a wind imptls 
the luminous cloud towards anypirt what- 
ever from south, with the same force as the 
exh il itions impelled towards it by a con- 
trary wind ^ ^ 

4th Phent^ 0,^1 ^ aurorjc hore<iles doM 
not all whnfv. with an vivid lustre, 

somt have (ft mild and tranquY hght, others 
shine with a very re plendent brnShancy 

The vapours which are diseigaged from 
nitric acid exposed to the solar rl^s, difT ise a 
mild light of i cleir red, verging low a rds \cl- 
low, those which arc perceived Aove them, 
from nitrous acid, arc of a deep red fvthose ex- 
haled from the nitrous gas, in coiitact^ith the 
Htitiospheric air, are at hist of a prellv Seared, 
which afterwards become more an<l \»ore 
clear and light, as these vapours extend ihqpi- 
selves more in the atmosphere The Unnnoufi 
columns, therefore, presented by the aurorii 
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borealis, have different c«>lours$ atfcorditig as 
rtiddy vapours take their rise from the form- 
ation ot the mtnc acid, of the nitrous acid, 
Ar of the n i troub gas Itetrospect of Philosophic, 
Ike Dii»covcries, No 8 
V ^Jur ingenious countryman, Mr Dalton, is 
of oj^i***^ aurora borcilis is a niag- 

8 ^Sj,j|f)incnDii, the beams being governed 
;ai magnetism bcc his Mtteorolo- 
bsijb, or Gregory s Astrou and Philos 
» 

ORA ISLAND, onc of the New Ilebn- 
tliL bouih Pacific Ocean, about twenty 
111 cir( I mftrtuce, with a small bav on 
th west ^oast, with plenty of fresh w iter 
ood jSon 1(38 IJ 12 Greenwich 
8 S 4 

Gold A metal of a reddish- 

yellow ciJiljLinr, nV tarnished by the air, softish 
^iid very tc ^<iciou\ not sonorous , ext ctdinjly 
malic ibleamiHij^tii «pecific gr ivity U) 100 
burning in irtoH^Vwjth a soa-grtcii light, 
and ni(ltiiig at i w\te best soluble onlv ni 
nitro iiiunitic *uid, and givinp the solution i 
yillow colour 3 vvht n melted w ilh borix pro- 
ducing < rubv coloured gl iss Iwclve spccicS , 
tin following art the chief 

1 A I iLiviim N itivt f,old Notconibintd 
w iih otht r imm r ds, very ponduous, ductile, 
ll^ihibk in Its matrix Pound in the sand of a 
ybtam flowing from mount Groghan near 
in the count) of Wicklow Ireland, m 
CornU dl and Scotland, in the mines of Peru 
and C rnli. New Spun, Tui, Siberia, Iran- 
sylvanii Sunn, Hungiry, 1 rance, and most 
conntnc'* of P iirope, generally near the surface 
or mixed with sand in the beds of rivCrs It 


3 A argentiferum AigentiA^rous 

a pale yellow colour, lightser than fine 
Pound in most gold mines, sometimescombined 
with nearly a fourth part of silver 1 hey roaj 
be separated by a digestion with nitnc acid, 
which takes up the silver and leaves the gold 
behind 

4 A nyriticorum Gold pyrites of a gold 
yellow colour, emitting sulphmous flames wnen 
made hot Pound in the goldmines of Su- 
matra, New Spain, Hbngary, Sweden and 
Transylvania, sometimes iii a crystallized form 
Yields frequently from 30 to 40 ounces of gold 
in a hundred pounds weight 

Aurum Po^abiic, potable goW, is a liquid 
picparition of the metal funnerly much used 
111 medicine, hut now entirely obsolete 

Aurum i^ulmir or 1 ulminah ig Gold, is a 
siibstinee compounded of ammoina and oxyd 
of gold, which IS ol a dull brown or vellow 
colour, a xd, when Le ited, explodes with con- 
siderable V loknce It is usinlly exploded by a 
very gentle heat, in *1 shovel, but sometimQi 
It requires the lit at to be much increased, and 
if It bt touched be fore it tal e hre, or the small- 
est degree of friction he applied, the explosion 
iininediately brought on Ihe gold is re- 
duced to Its metallic state , and, it it be ex- 
ploded upon p ipt r, a stain is observed of mi- 
nute particlcB of gold Ihis experiment » 
frequently attended with danger, arising from 
the n*'e of too much lieat, from fiiction, from 
briusnig, with warm water, in a mortar, 8cc 
1 here are several other compounds which 
possess the property of violent detonation A 
list of them may be found under the article 

PULMINAIING SUBSTANCES 


IS rarely found quite pure, but almost lUvays 
iinxt with silver, copper, or other substances, 
giving more or less variation to its appeiraiiee 
or colour Its form is gencrdly common, or 
imbedded iii its matrix in various shapes In 
Us ci)sUillued sh ipe it is usuall) in small ig- 
gregale six-sided tables, with a right angled 
Uiur sided prism ending in a point or tenniiial- 
ing at e icli end by an im|3erfect four sided 
prism in cubes, or simple three -sided, or 
double four sided p)ramids It has no per- 
ceptible t isle or smell, and does not alter or 
lose Us lustre by au) exposure to air or water 
Its malleability is such th it gram of gold 
inaj be induced topover 56-| |jy are niches so 
■^ductile is It tliat m oimpe q^old upon silver 
wire is c mable ofhg|Pff^j!ided more than 
1300 mii ^ tenacity that a 

gold wire^w 73 inch in dimeter is able to 
support a -reight of 16,007 pounels avoirdupoise 
witnoiu jlreakiiig The largest lump of n itive 
gold eveiiknown was brought from Wicklow, 
and weimxetl 22 ounces uid contained in 24 
parts fii2 gold 2l|j, fine silvei 1|, and copjier 
and ire/i alloy 0| 

2 (A areiiarmm Sand gold, combined 
widi grains or pnrliclesof sand or other siib- 
st/ices, and giv ing them a golden sulendour 
|S^und m muiy rivers of South America and 
•the q^ljaeent islands, m Africa, Arabia, India, 
and uunv parts of Europe 


Aurum mustvum fnusicnm, or mosatcum, is a 
substance formed by heating gradually in a 
retort, equal parts of white oxide of tin and 
sulphur It is composed of tiO parts oi the 
former, and 40 of the latter — whence its more 
appropriate name sulphuretted oxide of tin It 
consists of beautiful gold coloured flakes, ex-^ 
ceetlmgly light, which idhcre to the skin It 
has no taste, and is insoluble m water, acids, or 
liquid alkilies It is used as a pigment, and 
IS alsk^uxed with melted glass to imitate the 
spangles of lapis lazuli 

burum paradoxitum, prohlematicnm, graphic 
ctuV arc ores of gold and of tt llunum 

A^rum Sop1n\ttcum, mimic gold, is a prepa- 
ratiot\nadc of hne distilled verdigris, 8 ounces^ 
crude iikxandrian tutt^ 4 ounces, nitre 
ounc j these, pulverized and mixed together 
\v uh on to tht consistence of a plaster, are to 
be put into a red hot German crucible, which 
IS tneii to be covered, and the furnace filled 
with coals over the crucible When the mass 
IS melted and cooled and the crucible broken, 
a fine substance resembling gold, and weigh- 
ing about 4 ounces, will be found at the bottom, 
which being malleable ma) be wrought into 
any form 

AU1{UNGAB\D See Aurenoabao 
AU^ l, dll ancunt atid veiy sav ige people 
of Libya They celebrated a feast annually m 
honour of Minerva, in wdnch the girls divided 
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Into two ^ompanies^ fou^t with sticka md 
itoiws, and thosie who died of their wouhds 
concluded not to have been virgins 
AVSIT-^, or a tribe of ancient 
supposed by Hochart to hav c inhabited 
ihw&nd oiTUr mentioocd in scripture 
AtrSCyNIUS (in I atui Deems, or rather 
De^fnus, Mignus AuSomus), one ol the best 
poets of the fomth cuitnrv, w is the son of an 
eminent physician, and born at BonrdcniiK 
Oreat care was taieW of his tduLUton, tlu 
whole family interesting themselves in it, 
either because his guuus was very promising, 
or that the sclieme of his nativity, winch hul 
been cast by his grandfathLr on the mothers 
Side, made them im igiiic thitlu would n^e 
to great honour 11c made nn uncom non 
progress lu classical learning, and at the igc 
of thirty was clioscn to teiih grnnnnr it 
Botirdeaux Ht w is promoted some time 
after to be professor oi rhtlonc, in win h 
oftice he acquirul so great a lepntition, tint 
he was sent fir to (ourt to be prmpLoi to 
Cratian, the einpcior \ lUntini in s son Ihc 
rtwanls ind honouis conferred on him for the 
faithful di ch irg« ofhisoflicc piovcthc tiuih 
of Jiuen il s ma\un, tb it when fortune phases 
she can raise i man from arhctoiicnn to ihe 
dignity of i com 111 lie was acludi} inpoint- 
ed consul by the cinp< ror Gratian, m int je ir 
3^, after hning hJled othei eomdcnblc 
posts, fo”, besides the dignitv of quvstor, to 
which he had been nominated bv^ ikiitinun, 
he was made prefect of the i*rate>niun m 
Italy and Gaul, ifu r that prince s death Ills 
speech, returning thanks to Griinn on his 
promotion to the consuKhm jb highK com- 
mended The time of his death !•> uni ertuiii , 
he was still living in 3Q2, and lived to \ gr t 
age The emperor Thcolosius hul a ^re it 
esteem for Ausonins, and pressed him to pulv 
hsh his poems Theie is a great inequality m 
his worki, and in his maimers and his stjlc 
there is a harshness which wis perhaps rather 
the defect of the times he lived in, than of his 
gemuj Hud he lived in Augustus ^ reign, his 
terscs, according to good judge**, would havt 
equalled the most fin^hed of that a^e is 
generally supposed to iiave been d K 
sorqe ingenious authors indeed think otljpr' 
wise* but, according to Mr Ic, witfcput 
just reason Tlie best edition of his pogns 
ih It of Amsterdam, in l()7 1 i 

\U5»PFX, a name ongmallv given w those 
who were afterwards denominated owgifry In 
whi^ch sense the word is supposed to beVonacd 
Irom bird, and mspicerc, to insmit, 

m apices, q d amspim borne will tWe- 
loifc have auspices properly to denote those 
who foretold future events from the sigl t of 
birds 

A^USPJCE s {au^icinm, Lat ) I The 
of any future undertaking drawn from 
^ Fmiieetion, fav (HIT shown (/? Jvn^ 
laflnenrt 4 A provperou** cvi nt 
?iOUS a That which promises 
able, fortunate, kind, propi- 
llo versons 


ivexc, 

rsh 
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Auspiciously ad in such a manneV 

as to command success y 

AUSPICIUM, nearlj the same with Auid" 

CURY j, 

AUSTER, one of the four cardm il winds/ 
as Serv lus c ills them, blowing from the sout^ 
AESlhllL a {iiuslerus, lat) * — 

harsh , rigid {Royers) ii hour of la 
{Btackmort) 

Ausi ERE, from ffL»w> to linn ] 

rough astringent tastt 
AUSlL'Un Y ad {^roixL fusiere ) 
vcrclv rigidlv ( Mil fan) ^ 

At Sll '111 NLSS s (from au'itcre) 
Sevtntv, strictness, rigour (AArjfev ) 2 Rougl^ 
iicss in t isle k 

ALSlJyRITY 6 (from afstcrc) 
vcritv, moitilicd life, stuctness { 

C riuliv Inrsli discipline {llc^iomm^) 

AL s n HI II/, or bL>yf Kojjir i town of 
jVJoi iMi in tlu cirrk of lytmi^ \t\\ is dmost 
dc*.trovcd l)v the Svvidts y 17 th ttniiirv 
twthc miles 1 bL Br/in, and Hi Ebh 
Pr if.iK 

VL'SHL bT , or St Vustei, a mirlet 
mil sUu iir> town of Coriivv ill in \ ughnd 
111 its iiumcdntc vicimt) irt some valuiblc 
till mines, md it the wc t end of tlic town 
\rc three blowing hoii cs, where the tm k. 
seiiariled from the ore b\ means o^fiie ^ 

A'USllIM a { lu^i/ult^, hdt ) Soiithcrjf^ 
Al SllMLlS ( GROW A PlsCIs Vec 
Corona nd P*s( is ^ 

AISlll'Vl \bl \ in gcograph), i mine 
given to iho e countnc** tint he to tin (mlh 
of \sia, IS New Hrdlmd, New (»ui ua. New 

Zt d md <\ t 

Jo ATblllALlZI V n (from aitUcu 
Lit ) To tend toward llit south {Ihou n) 
a'I SlRlNI a Tr/ttv// 00 / s L It ) Southern 
ALSnil V (a^'clidncln of), a coiinir) of 
Germ my, bounded on the north b) Bohemia 
and Monvii, on the c ist by Hungiry, on the 
south h} ^tirn, ind on the west l»y the ircli- 
Lishopriv of biltzburg, the nvir 1 us divides 
It into Lpper and Lower \ it mu is the ci-» 
p tal of ttic 1 itler, and Li itz of the former, the 
V hole six hundred and thirty seven thousand 
squire mile , and in the year 1784 the num- 
ber of the inhibiUnts was one niilhon five 
hindrcdaiid ^\htv-two ihoimi d, three hun- 
dred and ninl^^fi\f‘ It^ exceeds ah other 

provinces of CJt la the fcrtilitv of itor^ 

soil, abimdanci^ ^^t s alnbrity of the 

atr, aid beaetf of ffic ^rn, wine, 

and frmt, tveri where abound, siflron w 
superior to thaf of India llu, lulftbitants are 
pohshtci, iiit'lligcnt, and warlike \ Austria 
was creeled into a marquisaU by th® emperor 
Oiho I md into a duchy by brcdtriA Barba- 
rossi Ihc emperoi Rodolphiis, of t\t house 
id lli])sl>urg, sei/pd Austria fiom Olhogir, 
luif, of Bohemia, who was slim malpUtle 
nc ir Vkuui I his emperor lud the fowitda- 
lioii of the graiuh nr ol the prestnt hou c\^ 
A list n I, fiom which most emjicrors have sin^ 
been chosen Austria was then t reeled ^mto' 
au archduchy with sxuLt privileges The cir- 
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V!? of Au^trh coiilaius, besides the arcliducliy^ 
tii duchies oi Siini, ( innthii, ( annul i, the 
fuiut> ot the bishopric •> of liciil and 

Hiivcn, the loin forest towns, Hlicuilcld, 
‘id injiin, I lusinbiir^, and WaMnit, Au - 
tfcni Sv\ ibii, ind thcBns iv lo the boast 
} likewise bcloiifS liobtmi i, IMoruia, 
pnt'ol ‘^Icsii, Hun^iry, Scluonia, liuw)!- 
St ^ ii, pirt of Scnia, nid put ol 
'A\j^rhii iht ''111 ne&e, ind, foiinti!}, the 
^v/ik t 1 lit ot Ib tbnit, Lnxnnbui^, ^amur, 
» 1 ^>( 1 1 nn-'i It, 11 (I p irl ot I 1 uidi rs 
fjrAl slIU)M\\(V s Sooibsijin^ 

AI J J il DPOJ 1 , in 1 1 \ , is wilt 1 ptrsoi s 
1 111 an itlui s n^ht, is t tcii- 



Is V( 01 1 I 

llH 1 1 til 


ttl It III t 

< ilu 1 C 1 ^ -V 

VI 1 HI \ 1 « ^ 

I ] 1 1 tuv 1 I ! 
oiiK ih 1 ) 1 1( th (I 

■iti I i I ) to w h 
s L iM n 1 we 
H Iff 


in 1 iw , a pk L 
I li li s bitii Kijiiitli ’ 
w itli w IK 11 he 1 eh r^i I 
ot It r iois ( on K t 
ell I ti )i c j!i\ K d 


1 1 / 


aI I V. u I 1 . i il ^ ill \ 1 ' 

'•^tln n r ' K ] n >wl ^ 
n 1^ J 1 ’ 1 I 111 

in \>l Its 1 )iin 1 Me I 1 
I < 1 in it IS *H n 
b IN, a th i> K I (I 


1 


ftl 1 li 


to I I ^ Ol \\ it ( 1 Ins 
1 «i il til dii 1 1 ti between ilui 
k1 ih ir i ‘ ntu in \ c n i- 
n(^ 1 i tint N IikI nv i N\utun )\ the 
pd^^iein i n iini t be irs i tin luiht ot 
It Vn b k 1)0)1 , tint whuli ul ti 
Il lici (I t cl i tlux Kill) Inppentd A 
1) )ol 11 be nn t t n\i lioiit b( ni^ mil i- 
ti( mil i b I 1 N be u 1 lentic NNitln u 
_,cnniii 111 Ik ol s n iitteii Ki 
elm Ion tul 1 111 In irt enmne botl» 
tbon li ibe hi<tt iiics ot ( ’itisi nd Icii 
lo) s u< fibUs The InstoiN of tbf ishnJ 
f I 1 ( nno V Is i p^tiuiim book it w is Nintten 
l)N Ps 111 1 1 / ir i)iit it I not 11 lutiunlK 
bi ^1 (tb i^b It N\as Ion ^ Lslctnitd is viieh), 
foi tile luilio* in tlu htlti put ot his life, 
took sbi lu < Iniij tit foi h Nin nupc i 1 on 
ibe woild uid foiile (I tbit it n i i iiitrt 
”0111 nice Vnsons no i c ii in b coisnUud 
1 m mtbenlK b )ol it p ibibh toi Inning t 
tin nn itioii ot the |riiKi|>iN c iits uroickd 
n It but It I not i-.(nuuK boil, sine*, it 
w i'. not w rill 1 Ijn \V ilui )ni it is 

' ciibi 1 blit bN Rolitn lluWi tindioi i 
'sti Blnntii* (» tbf 
ks t>) 1> 
Ins \[olo"y 
t b A-^e ot 


fcjuduion Iv H plied to 
^ mibi nlieit\ «f 


W Uson in 
lor tin Bibl 
He I ( n 



ric, in iniisiL, a tmn u tel m 


IC 1(11 1 

Au I HI ill ^ 
speakin^ of tlu ticltsu tied modtj (A tuhfo 
Jnmo or In un som, An nUhentic loot <i 
inoK iswJItn the otUM is Inniion rill> di 
%idtd in tlir iimnorlion 0 4 3 S< Mom* 
\\ IMIA’TKAl (I Vutlu 111 {Utth) 
AlM’in '\ I I( AI I \ ad (iKMu <uiln7i^ 
ii(at) \1 lib all the tut nmst iiitts nqnisite to 
pr^tnn niibori n {South ) 

AUTillJb'N J K ALNtS:> s (ftoiii auihtn- 


AUT 

fttal) Tlie quality of beingauthentick^ ge* 
muiieness , aiitliojity(^(/c/ 7 i()r/) 

AUrHLNTPCny ^ {iiomnulhenM) 

Autborit> , 13,011111 oeness 

Al lllJbNJKK a {authrfUtcH^, Lat ) 
lb It hib c\cr> thins^ recpiisitc to gne it au^ 
iboriU ft luuu , not rictilious (CW/e//) 

Vll 1 ill 'N IK 1 \I y (jd (iioni aufhenticK ) 
Aftci m inihenti k nnnncr 

AUlIlL'NiU (from authen* 

t cK) Authe iiitit\ 

A I lllOll e (flMf/orTL'it ) I The first 
bt”iiinti or iiiONcr ol nnv thing (//c)o/ie^) S 
Tbcciliruit lu tb it eilec ts or productb any 
thin^ (/) ifciy) J 1 he brst wriUr ot any 
ibm (/) ly (in 4 \ writer in j.cncrai(S/m/5 ) 
M iJlOiu I VllVl (I (iron! uuthwnly ]f 
1 Min 111 (bi mlboiity ^ il iMii ^ an oil of 
a.nlli ntN | ( it Ne f sw ///) 

Al niOlMJ Vinil\ ad (from uu- 
th (7 tutn ) 1 In in luUioiitilivc niiniiciy 
with I bt N ot mt unity 2 With due lu- 
ihoiity 

\l IIIO^UI \lIViM.^S y AiUhon- 

llllNt ,ptl!lllC 

Al lib'/RilV (o»t/(ni/05, 1 nt ) 1 Le- 
< il ]o\nci(S 4 (// / c ) Inflm net , credit 
(/((/' t J^ovNti nl (S/nits) j Sup 

])orl ( inteniic {lini lo iso ) o lebti 
nion\ ^ tJufi/) () ( redibihty (//oo/ei) 
Ai.iiroRir\, in Inv, a pONNti gneii by 
N t (1 (I writnij,, to i ( md person to act 
so in thin , uni iin> be >>v w ill, w ut mt, toiu- 
1 11 u 1, letter ol ittor u\, Ac 

\iiiiORri\ is npieinlel, in pinting^ 
id ( I 1 Ne in It on itin^ in tehnr ol tile, 
iiebly <1(1 dm i luii lit i ml roidt led \Mlli 
(lid 1 ol ng in bei libjht hind\swoul md 
iihei It I i ,)tic By her 3 ide a double 

tiO])hy < t nool n I unis 

All I FORI ' V liON y ((torn aittnartze) 
i st iblisbnu Iin 'uilboiity {iluti) 

lo \l 'lllOi'l/l 7 a ((o//(ii 7 N<?, Fr ) U 
lo^iN iitloiilNto iii> pt >n( 07 i/(/f«) 2 

I o m d my tlniu le^ il ( ^ f/( <) J lotsta-« 
I lisb ny t m ^ by u lioritN (//(lo/le?) 4 To 

ju tif) to proNtatlni to 1 1 {Lo(hf 

5 J o ledit lo n in pel on or thing ( aSokM ), 
MI KjL VBO Ml, in mtiqmty, an order 
e f unfit nn , nn )io \noic m uv crown or gar- 
laiiil I 

AI^^K I PH VI I S, 1 per on svho is his 
own n™ 01 I lister, md who i is no other 
ONerlinil 'Ihe Nvorc’ is ( impounded of 
4/ (, iidVi Tk} fapi/t head 

Al I c/ II 1 IlONFS, sn ipptllaton as^ 
biniiedby fine n • ons mijioil ng ibal they 
sp in jiiom the soil which the still inhibited 
Inilisseiisf ibf wonl amount to the same 
with il 11 lilt 

AUJO'C U \S\ s (at Mct'ltx ) Independ- 
ent powt I iipinnat^ 

AUlO'CRVlOR (from nvio , md yp« 7 o , 
poutr) A ptison v( ttd with an absolnu 
Hide }K iid( nt power, by winch he is tendered 
nil leconntable to my Other for his actions 
1 he power of the Atheni ni (^encials» or corn- 
xnanoLib, was usually luxiitea, so that, at tV 
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«kpmtion of their o(Rcet th^ irfcre iable to ducfcj which was capable of eatiilg, drfnhiDg 
i^^nd^r an account of their administration and imitating exactly the voice of a natura 
Butp on some extraordinary occasions^ they one, and, what is still more surprising, the 


were exempted from this restraint^ and scot 
a full and imcoiitroulable authority in 
iwlihh sense they were styled Avltnaalopts 
AtfrO DA FE See Act of faith 
A U TODIDACT US ( from au7of , and hiaa^- 
Itu, I teach ) A person self-taught 


food It swallowed was evacuated in a digest^ 
state, or considerably iltered on the pnncipl^ 
of solution , al o tiie wings, viscera, and boi^s 
were formed &o us strongly to reseii^le t)»ose 
of a living duck , and tiie actions of j^ing and 
drinking shewed the strongest r«mUUnce, 


AUTOGRAPH^the very hand writing of eien lo the muddling the watefwiih uSbill 
iv person , or thaKftinal of a treatise or dis- M La Droz of la Ciiaux de l*onds, m\hc 


any person , or th^||[||K of a treatise or <iis^ 
(tourse^ The word isused in opposi tion to a copy 
^Phe word is formed of and ypafw, scriti/o 


M la Droz of la Ciiaux de tends, in \he 
province of Neufehatel, b is also execnted\gja^ 
very curious puces of mechanism one wa^ 


Autographa, or original manuseript of the clock, prestnten to the king of bpain, whic 
^ew 1 cstament, are trie copies written by the had, among other curiosities, a sheep thf 


apostles, or by amanuenses under their inspec- 
tion, though even used in this senac the term 
13 not correct St Paul seems generallv to 


mutated the ble lUng of a natural one, and» 
dog watching a basket of tint, that hy»ted 
iiid snarled when any one Paffered iprKake it 


have adopted the latter mode, but to prevent awiy, btsults a vanety of hi iman fijpris, e\- 
thc circulation of spurious epistles, he wrote hibiiing motions truly sumisingj^^l he cele- 


the concluding benediction witli his own hand 
The euly loss of the autographa of the New 
Testament iflonis maitci of surprise ind regret. 


bratctl thtss plajer of Mol 
haie described under t^ 
IS likewise I curious yV 


keirp^l, winch jvc 
An DicoiDEs 
men of ingenuity. 


when It IS known ih it the orignidl m uiuscripts but ingenuity of a diflmnt sort from vv hat has 


of Luther, and other Lininent men who lived 
at the time of the reformation, arc still subsist- 
ing V mous causes may lia\e contributed lo 
this circumstance, some of which have been 
alleged in Griesbach s “ Histona Textns i pis- 
tolarum Pauh, sect ii See al^o JVlichaetia s 


tolarum Pauh, sect ii 
IntKKiuct \ol 1 p 2d3 
att A'Piiif a 


AUlT)GllATinGAL a (from atifogra- 


fhy ) Of one s own writing and PhiioaophiCt 

AUTO'OliAPHY s (avroyet^o^ ) A parti- dtr the artu le 


cular person’s own writing , the original 
AUrOLlTHOTOMUS, he who cuts hun- 
«elf for the sioiie Of this we have a vtiy 
extraonlinary instance given by Reiselius, in 
the Rphemendes of the Academy Natura, Cu- 
■fiosorum, dec 1 an 3 obs 1(^2 


bten gtnenlly supposed, as will ippeir by the 
follow iiig interesting extract from Dr Hutton s 
Math dndJ:*hilo« Dictionarv 

Thomas ( olltnson, esq iiepliew of the late 
ingenious Peter CA)llinson, esq writing to Dr 
Hutton commimicans thest pirliculars’’— - 
Turning o\er tlie hives of your late 
abU public atnni, part I of the MathcniT^al 
and Phiioaophical Dictionary, I observ^ un- 
der the article lulomatoji the following 
* But all these seem to be rnferior to M Kcm- 
pclls chess pliver, which nwy tnilv be consi- 
dered as the gre itest master piece in mtehnur* 
that ever appeared ni the world, (upon which 
Mr f ollinson observes) “ So it certainlv would 
have been, had its scientific movements dc- 


AUTOMA^riCAL a (from automaton) pended merely on met hiiusm Bern" slightly 
aving the now ^ of niovinfl; Itself acciuiinted with M Kcmpcll when Tic cxhi- 


Having^the pow^ of niov ing itself acqu unted vi 

AUT0]V!rA10I>j (from air(^, ipsr, and bitcd his ch 
fmwfjuxi, I am Frea/vd, whence spon~ cilhd on hi 

taneous ) A seemingly self-moving machine, house at Vie 
or one so constructed, by means of weights, «clf lieing th 
levers, pulleys, spring*>, Ac as to move fora Ihc biron (i 
considerable time, as if it were eniJued with some worku 
annual life And according to this deslrmtion, made — amon 
clocks^ watches, and all machines of tholkind, w rigiu’s cott 
are automata J thought an 

It is said, tnat Archytas of Tarentufc, 400 W nl s lasl!^ 
years before Christ, made a wood<rf pigeon a piece of sS 
that could By , that Archimedes mso made shown me w] 
aunilar automatons , that Regi/montanus fore, and 1 i 
a wooden eagle that Bew fort\ from the 1 first saw if 
colly, met the emperor, saluted him, and re- pronouncedfi 


acqu unted with M Kcmpcll when Tic exhi- 
bited his chess plaving figure in London I 
cilkd on him about five ytars since at his 
house at Vienna, another gcntlennn and my- 
self lieing then on a tour on the continent 
Ihe b iron (for 1 think he is such) showed me 
some working models which he. had litdv 
made — among them an improve luent on Ark- 
wright’s cotton null, and also one which he 
thought an improvement on Boulton and 
W'nls las<rt''am-engine J tiskerl him after 
a piece of sjl?king mecbanism, wbidi he hid 
shown me wl iii^/mdon It snake as be-* 
fore, and 1 ^Vi^4i^fihNi;word u 1 gave when' 
I first saw If Fxp1oitafiowf"9^i^^\ it distinttlv 
pronouncedfwith the brench ^cent But 1 


pronounce 


turned, also that he made an iron fly, which particularly noticed, that not a word passed 
Rew out of his hand at a feast, and returned about the chess player , and of course 1 did 
a^m after By mg abemt the room, that Dr notask to see it In the progres^of the tour 
ifook made^tne mode! of a Bying chariot, ca- 1 came to Dresden, whe re Wcoimvg acqiiairit- 
^ptble of supporting itself m the air Many ed with Mr Eden, our envoy ihertu by means 
^wrpTising automatons we hav e been eye- of a letter giv en me bv his brother lonl Aiiek 
of ^ the present age thus, we have land, who was ambtssador when I was it 
that could write, and perform Madrid, he oUtgingly accompanied* »ie m 
actions in mutation of animals seeing several dungs worthy of attention And 
.)|yfl|iih)soti made a figure that played on he introducei) my companion and myself to a 
Rie same geniieman also made a gentleman of ranx and talents^ nam^ Joseph 



Preidfick Freyhere, who sterns completely to 
have discox creel the vitality and soul of the 
chess-playing hgure This gentleman courte- 
ously presented me with the trLitise he had 
mubiished, dated at Dresden, Sept 30 178g, 
Explaining its principles, arconmaniLd with 
env^us plates neatly coloured This treatise 
IS m German language , and 1 hope soon 
to get a tKinsl ition of it A well-tiught boy, 
very thin arM small of his age (sulhcientlj so 
th it ht could be concealed in a drawer almost 
iv^rifedniely under the chess bo ird}, agitated 
* the whole Lx en after this abatement of its 
■ being strictly an automaton, much ingenuity 
tremuns to the contriver This discovery at 
Dresden acronnls for the silence about it at 
Vienna, for 1 understand, by Mr hden, thit 
Mr ri^hcrc ^id sent a copy to baron Kcm- 
pell in Hij[h ht\ seems unwilling to aeknow- 
Irdf^c iba ]\lr has completely analysed the 

\yholc i , 

I know i* it hmg and uninteresting let- 
ters die iormidahi ^J hings to men who know 
the value of time 'iiid^iencc , but as tins hap- 
piiisio be upon the subject, forgive me for 
iddmg one \trv admirable piece of mech'imsin 
ro tliose \oa have touched ujion When st 
G» iievi, 1 t died upon Dro?, son of the origi 
ii'il Dro/ of la C haux de honds (where I also 
*v 3 s) He shewed me an oval gold snuff box 
about (if i recolk ct right) 4 inches and a hilf 
i< ng, by 3 inchi broad, and ibout an inch 
ai I a half thick It was double, hiving m 
hori/ontal parUlion, so tliat it may bo consi- 
der* el »s one box placed on mother witli a hd 
of course to each box — One cont nned '‘initt — 
In the other, as soon as the hd was open* d, 
theie ro^e up a very sniill bird, of green 
rn lint lied -.old, sitting on a golei stand lin- 
imdiiteH tins niinute ^tiriosity wiggcd itstul, 
shook Us wiug**, opened its bill of wlntc 
< n iinellcd . >ld, and poured forth, minute as it 
v\ IS (being oiilv Uiree qu'irters of an meli from 
the be i) to the extreiiuty of the tail) such a 
del melodious sona;, as would hive rilled i 
room of yo or 30 feet squire with its harmo- 
ny — Dro7 If, retd to meet me at blurencc, 
and we visited the abbe Montana together 
He iflcrwirds joined me it Rome, and exhi- 
bited his biid to the jiope and the cardinals in 
the Vine in pdice to the idrairation, 1 iniy 
say to thi dhlotnshinent, of ali^who saw and 
heard il ^ ^ 

Another extract Tiorn^ 1 "^rfond letter upon 
the same subject, b' tnsoii, is as fol- 
lows “ lo speak ei another iiito- 

miton of I^cf/ s which stverilycir** since he 
exhibited in tnglind , and wmieh, from my 
person il aequnntance, 1 had i commodious 
opportiinsiy of particularly ex miming It 
was a hgure of a man, I think the size of lift 
It held a its hand i metal style , a card of 
Dutch vellum being laid under it Aspring 
was touched wh&h rcleised the internal 
■clocWork from its stop, when the figure im- 
niediatclv began to draw M r Droz happen- 

ing once to be sent for in a great hurry to wiit 
uponj some considcrabk personage at the west 


end of the toivn, leftf me tti po^esston of tho 
keys, which opened the recesses of all 
machinery He opened the drawing 
him«>eir, wound it m> , explained its leading 
parts, and taught me now to make it obey my 
rtquirings, as it bad obeyed h is own 
Drop then went away After the first ®il 
was finished, the figure rested 1 put a se* 
cond , and so on, to five separate cards, all 
different subjects but five or six was the ex- 
tent of its delineating powers The first card 
contained, 1 may truiy^^fey, elegant portraits 
and likenesses of the King md queen, facing 
each other and it was curious to observe witli 
what precision the figure lifted up his pencil, 
in the transition of it from one point of the 
draft to another, without making the least slur 
whatever for instance, in passing from the 
forehead to the eve, nose, and chin, or from 
the waving curls of the hair to the ear, &c 
1 hav e the c ards now by me ’ 

M Iruchei of the French Academy of 
Sciences, invinted and completed i moving 
picture, which represented m open in five 
acts, and in wdiich there was produced a 
change of decoration in each act 1 Ins pic- 
ture contained a jirodigioiis number of figures, 
which, as in tiue pantomimes, express^ Ijy 
their gestures uid motions all the requisite 
actions Ldch of these figure^ w ere extremely 
small, for the whole niuhnie w is only l6 J 
inches broad, 1 i \ inches high, snd J J thick 
AU I O'M A rolls a (from auiomatOn) 
Having in itself the powti of moaon (Brottjn) 
Botrlia i\t calls tbo«e motion*' automatic or 
autom tons which depend on the structure of 
bodies, and in which the will <iocs not contri- 
bute, such are respiration, the circulation of 
the blood Ac 

AUIO'NOMY 5 ) The living 

according to one s mmd and prescription 
A'UIOPSY s ) Ocular dcmoji- 

*;trition {Uny) 

MT.O'lHlC \L a (from autopsy) Per-^ 
ceivid b> ones own tvts {Broun) 

All rO'Pl ICAl 1 V ad (from antoptu 
cal ) Bv means of one s own eyes (Brawn) 

AH 1 RICUM, the cqnial of the Camutas, 
a pe<|ijj» of Gilha Celtic i afterwards called 
C arnotena, C irnotcnus, and 1 tvitas Camote- 
num, now Chartres, in the Orleanois on the 
Jlure ] long I 32 N laU 48 47 

AUTUMN, the third season when the 
harvest and fruits are githercd in This be^ 
gnis at'tlie descending tqumox, which, ttt the 
norlluia hemisphere, is when the sun entere 
the stpjn I ibra, or about the 22d day ofSep** 
teniber , and it ends when winter commences, 
about the same diy in Dtcembcr 

AUTUMNAL, something belonging to 
autiuim I bus. 

Autumnal hqmnor, the time when the sun 
enters the descending point of the ecliptic, 
where it crosses the equinoctial, and is so call- 
ed because the nights and days are then equal 
Autumnal Pointy the j^int of the ecliptic 
answering to the aiitumnai equinox 
Autumnal Signs, are the signs (abra, Scor- 



A W A 

$asitiaiy, thmugh which the sun passes 
aurii3g the autumn 

Atfl UN, in ancient town of Fnnce, the 
ipiscop it see of the department ot baonc iml 
ire, 111 tlieldte proMiiCL ot liurgundy lit 
N Lon 4 S3 E thean- 

f Btbracte 

AUVERGNF, a late province of Frmcc, 
about 100 rnile<« in kngiU, and 7^ m breadth 
It now forms the two deputments of CanUl 
and Puv-de Dome 

AVU'LSION s (a^mhio, I it ) The act 
of pulliDO; one thing fiom anothu {PJnltp^j 
AUXERRE, a town of Fnnce, in the dc- 

g irtmentofYoniie, late in episcopal see of 
ufgundy I^at 47 i8 N Lon o 30 1 
AUXESIS from /o in^ 

crease^) the augnientaiion cr growtn of i dis- 
order 

AUXFLIAR \uai'liary v (from 
thum, Lat ) Helpei , assistant {Soi th) 

Auxi'liar Auxi^liary a (fioniir^i- 
tlium, I atui ) Assistant, helping {Halt) 
AUXILIARY VLilliS, in grammar, arc 
such as help to foim o conjuaitc others, that 
IS, are prefi\cd to then, to foim or cicnoit the 
modes or tenses thcrcoi , a*', to hai e ml fo ( c, 
in the English, ehe and ato'>r, in the 1 rcnch , 
ho and sono in the Italian bec In the 
F nghsh languaf^e, the ai xiU irj > erb am sup- 
plies the want of passive verb 
AUXILIA'liON s (fiom auxilia'us, 
Lat ) Hell) , aid , succour 
AUXII lUM CURL! , ui liw a piccept 
or order ol mu t, to cite or convene one j) iri) 
at the suit of another 

AUXILIUM AD FILILM MILITFM FACI- 
ENDUM, VEL FILIAM MARITANDAM I 
preccf t or w nt d 'cettd to uie shcaii of every 
county where the king or olhei lords b id iny 
tenants, to lev) of them rt i >1011 able iid to- 
wards the knightin^ his vkksl uon, or the 
marriage of his eldest dmghtri 

AUXUMF formerly the op Irr t mrlio- 
pohs of Fthiopia, aerordni^ lo \rriaii md 
Nonnosus, was undouhtedlv tht siiatc tv a 
the moleni AKiim, or os ihc Ahi Mnes c U 
It, Vseuni It IS s(h ate 1 iboiit I 1 10 of \ 
I-«at and 3() 2 of F I on It is 1 o^*linost 
ruimd, 'scarcely amending bhehu lo 100 m- 
habitantfi 

\UXY WOO! , I nine iven lo the fni 
wool which 13 spun in the lu lUihourhoo i of 
Abbeville 

AUZOUT, or A z our (Adrian), a ^French 
matliematiciari, w IS boiri u Rouen and dud 
m 1691 It isgtmnUy Lelie ul diit fic in- 
t^Oted the micrometef* in lo 0, tnou^h he 
watt not the only invenioi , foi it is eMr^melv 
probable that a sitnikir iiistni nen w is contnv - 
«1 by Mr, Oascoigne, b/ the .ri^KjUis fk "Vial- 
and cyllnjgen , total)} iiide- 
each othi r Az jui s trtaUsc on rhe 

WAS published, ifttr his death, 
He wis the first who thought of 
the telescope o the aiitionomical 
nt 

IlWA'ZI a (.from a and K«?0 1 To 



A w K 

to waif for To attend; 

toW in store for (Itogn<t) 

Awa'it s (from the verb) Ambush (•S'peR- 
^er) 

io AWA'KE V a (peccian, Saxon ) 1 Tqi 
rouse out of oletp m*") J JTo raijc 

from any stite resembling slup {Dry^ti) 

3 lo put into new irtion » » 

7 o Aw A K E on 1 o bre ik froip sleep , to 
ceist to sleep (Shakspeau) ^ 

Awa'ke a (from the veib ) Without 
sleep, not ske])ing (Dryi/iw) 

AAWA'KFN I a md 7 77 VcAwakt 
7b AAYA'IID 7 j a (jieajil?, Saxon ) lo id- 
]iidge, to give any ihin^ b) ajudicnl sentence 
( CoUin ) 

To Vwa'rd V n To puke, to determine 

{pipt) t ^ 

Awa'kd V (from the ^'b ) J^gmenl , 
sentence, deternnn itioii ( lAJtsof'j 

Awa'rd in law, the u/lgm^ii of in nlji- 
trator or of 01 c vv ho is yhox^^iy the putits 
ihciTisclvts for teiiiiiiiuj^ their ililieienet 
S».e Arbi i R ATOK 

AW A'JU (icl (-^epapan Si\ ) I xiitul to 
cuilion, \ie,ilint, itUntivi ( iUnlurif) 

ioAwvRF r n To be wire, to be cau- 
tious ( Millon) 

AW VY itd ('ipe**’, Saxon \ I In i state 
of ihstnet (7k 77 lonwn) 2 iMoin ui\ plir** 
orptison {Fop<) f 1 tl u*- go (S/irispi a; ) 

4 Ix^ )ni (Siwiki) 'j Out of oiu s own h'yid 
{JtUoi on) () Oil the w iv (SAw/ spearr) 

\S\ 1 s (etc-, baxoii ) Revtuntid Itir, 
rcvcrtiuc ( Soii/ii ) 

JoAv^r V a (from the non 1 ) lo str 1 c 
witli revert nee, or Itir {Hacon) 

A'WLIUND N A t'led 
AAvliOlI III nivi^ation the inthor 15 
talk I I wti^h, or i trip, vvlitn the t iblt be- 
ing tlr iwii pcrpcndiculir fo it u liouinutd 
to f)C htued into the si ip, it leii^ih wti^lis 
or tri,)s It oof of the giouiul 

A'Hd [I a (iroin777/r ind / 7 // ) 1 11 ‘ 

still I.S vitli iwt, or hlk witfi rtverti ci (J/i/- 
lo/i) 2 Wot Inpful, invtsud witli di^^iuty 
(S//£// ) J Struck with awe, tiiuoums 
( 7 / 7 ///W 

A'VVl Ul I ad (from awful ) In 1 revt- 
renti il ni mutr ( South ) 

A'WFLI M ^S a {Uomnuiui ) I 1 lie 
cpnlit) of mAi 1-, with iwe, soU innitv ( k/- 
di\on) 2 1 li/ stilt of bung strut k V ith iwe 
if fill lor) L , 

Jo A\VUA^Z^i a To blnU, to con- 
U r/fv (Vpt 77VU 




found tour/'fv (yptn'rn) . 

AV llFl Ijf ad Some tune i^jlfon) 

AM K a uroin nit hu aid ) Odd (/ 7 
\\\ ' ^tt Alcus 

VWKWAHl) « (a?pauu, Sivon ) 1 ! 1 - 

uiij ohtc , mitiugnf ( V ) 2 Un- 

rt ulv , uihindv, chimsy (Dri/t/ew) j Per- 
verse untow ird (Httdihras) 

A'WIvW^ARDIY ad (from awlwm-d) 
ClumsiK , unreadily, inelcgintly C t/^j***^ 

A'VA KWARDNESS s (from avkwmd) 
Intkginc'e, wmt of gciuihi} , oddiiias, un- 
suitdbkness (If atts) ^ 



A ip* 

' AWL s (®le, ale, Sax ) A pointed instru* 
)!nciit to bore holes {MorttrUei') 

Awl, or Aul, among shoe-makers, an iii« 
btruinent to bore holes through the Uatht.r« 
to f lulitite the stitching, or sewing the saim 
dhe blade oi tiie awl is usuilly a little flat and 
glided, and the point ground to an acuU. 
alyie 

Shaped SccSubuiatf 

Awi WORT Set SUBULANA 
A'W 1 I SS* a (from an i and /evs ) I ^yant- 
ing reverence {Dryden) 2 Wanting the 
pow / of c Rising rt\ertnte {Shah'>pi are) 

A\\ MJb s A Dutch iiiei ure answering to 
^ wlnl 111 Lnglind is cillul a ticrce, or on< 
itvcnth of m Lnglish ton {Aihithuoi) 

WVN ( luila ) A sltndtr sharp process is 
huing from the gliiint or clnfl in corn ind 
i-'SLs^ Jt I coiainonly c died in >ngh-»h the 
LeinJ, bii this tcivi is otherwise applied bee 

iwn IS ( itlu r terinin iting, fi^ecl to the 
lop of tht ^linne , or doib d, pi leed on the bicL 
oi ouisult of it 

It is d o strii^ht C%riiculatc, or bent like 
die 1 luc loiut KecuT\tfl, or bowed baek 
'Iwi led (lot tills,) oi coded like i rojx 

J hi \nthti sometimes terminates in an awn 
AW \1 D {an\fati(\ ) lia\ing an awn 
\s the Lhiiui md mthei 
j,W\ \ 1 \ Cjr amo 1 ^ se imi n, a ca lopy of 
rujfc^ss e\ttiKUd over iheded s lu hot weaiher, 

10 protect ihiin from being split b) the heat 
of till siiii, hi evvise for the eoiivemcuee of the 
ollner'* Ae 

AW Nl LSS {muhcHs ) Hwing no iwn, 
opposed to iwned As in the glume of a^ros- 

11 uk’ nil, tin (ahx ofserruiili, the seeds 
of idonis, Sk.< \n iwn, however, is snd to 
!x mn/ica, or hear lie s, when it is not sharp- 
poinlid, ncunwit desUtuta 

AW O kL 1 he pre tent of awal e 
AWOdlK ad (liom a and v or! ) On 
vork in i stite of 1 dxxn (Mrt/i,y ) 

VWO'llkJNCi ad ( from «; X ) In die 
si itc of working {Spitnn) 

AWK’i ' a (fiOin a and ?m/ ) 1 Not in i 
straight dncetion, oblicjuiU {MtUon) 2 A- 
punt, with ohligue vision {Denham) J Not 
level inievcidv {linu wood) 4 Not equally 
')( tween two points {Pop() 5» iMot m a right 
titc pirviistlv {^Sidrietj) 

A\AML\IA, in niliqiutv, 'ft^denomina- 
tion given to the vere^ or songs, of the Aflr//r, 
whuh dicy sung in honour ot iV, nun 1 he 
word IS formed ice ording<o sot^r from/7r<irr, 
q d iwmniaif^ xrs will have ^le caiwt la 
i(thniia to h\\f*dji(n denoinmited\c(r<7;/iew/«, 
on iccount of their being written in axibm, or 
oil wooden t dilcs 

AJiBUIDGl , a town of Somersetshire, 
With a market on Thursda 5 ^s I it 51 17 N 
Lon 3 0 W T lie only manufacture of this 
plate IS knit hose 

Axis 9 (eax, Sa\on ) An instrument con- 
sisting oP \ inetd head with a shaip edge, 
^ixccl in a handle {Thy den) 

• 


Jk, L 

Axe, in geometry See Axis * 

AxE'FOkm bee Dot ABU It OEM 
Axf vetch bee Hatchet vetch* 
AXIL or Axilla, lu botany, the augI|S 
formed by a branch with the stem, or by U 
leaf w ith the bnneh bo named fiom 
milanty to the armpit Some old wntew^pt 
It ala, but this tirin is othciwise appropn^bbd 
AXIl LA {axilla, denied by bcahger 
from ago, to act, ifter the following progrei* 
Sion a^o, a VO, o'la, uxala, axilla , but moie 
probahl) dirtctlj fioni the Hebrew VsfK, aktl) 
riie cavity uiuUr the upper pirt of the arm, 
c died the arm pit 

AXll I ARV ARFLRTT S Arten® ax- 
illares ] he a's.ill iry arteries ire continuations 
of the siibtlaMans, ami give ofl, each of them* 
in the is^dl I, four niamin iry irteries, the sub- 
scipiihr md the posterior ind anterior cijf- 
emnflex arttru , which rimif) about thejoint 
Axtllarv llwes, in botanj, growing 
at the in 2 ,k formed by tlu branches with the 
stem oi ihsciiul at tht bise of the branch • 
Axillary pe lunck , scape, cirrus or tendril, and 
thorn, pi oreL ding from the axds, or from the 
bosom oi tlie k ives or branthes 

Axil r \KY NFRVF Articul IT iicive A 
branch of tht brachial flexus, md sometimes 
of the ladid nerve It rims outwards and 
bxkwirds aiounii the necl ol the humerus, 
and IS lost in the muscles of the k ipula 

Axri LARY VEINS Veil® ixdlares The 
ixill iry veins rtceivt the blood from the veins 
ol the atm, uitl cvatuite it into the subclavian 
vein 

AXIM a territory on the gold coa«t of 
Gumca, containing two or three villages on 
the sca-bhorc The chief town is of the sime 
11 imc, and lies in 1 it 5 0 N Ion 2 !■ VV 
AXl \ 1 the 1 1 ( lent n uiie of a mount an 
of IVloponii'^sus, in Arrulii 
AXINIUAT the limit ^^iven by Appiuin 
to m aruif'nt ciiy Sp in 
AXINOMANC Y Amnomantia, (from 
a^ivu ^ecun\, di ,) an ancient 

spttics of di initioii, or \ method of foretelling 
future events l>) meins <>f m ive or h itchct 
Jins irt was in consitkribk repute among the 
ancieiiK, anel was perfoimetl, according to 
some, Lyti)ing an igite-stone on a rexl-hot 
hatchet, and also oy fixing a hatchet on a 
round stake so as to be c\ letly poisv d, then the 
names e)f those th it were snsjiccfed were rc- 
pe Utd, and he it whose iiime the hatchet 
moved w is pronounced guilrv 

AXIOM Axioma (from I am 

ivo-^thy ) A self evidini Iruih, ora propo itioii 
whose tuith every tx rson receives it fust sight 
Thus, that the whole is gre iter thin i part, 
that a thing ciiinot be nul not be at the oame 
time, md that fiom nothing, nothing can 
arise, are axioms 

Axiom is also an established principle m 
some art or science Thus, it is an axiom lu 
physics, that n iture does nothing in vain , that 
eflects aie proportional to their causes, &.C 
bo It IS an axiom in geometry, tliat tilings 



AXIOMS.' 


icquki to th« tftme are also equal to one 
another^ that if to equal things you add equals^ 
Che sums will he equal, icc It is an axiom in 
optics,^ that the angle of incidence is equal to 
toe angle of rejection, ike 

f EWTONlAK AXIOMS, Or LAWS OF MO- 
aie the three following 
Every body perseveres in its state of rest 
or utuCorm motion in a right Inn., until a 
change is efTeeuxi by the agency of some ex- 
CernaT force 

S» Any change ei&cted in the quiescence or 
motion of a bo<}y is m the direction of the 
force impressed, and is proportional to it ui 
quantity 

3 Action and reaction are equal and m 
contrary directions 

When speaking of these axioms, or laws of 
motion^ It ought dusjs to be recolltrtcd that 
they are not the A^dicicnt, openlnc, causes of 
any thing A law presupjioses an agent, for 
It 18 only the mode, according to which an 
agent proceeds it implies i ]>ovver, for it is 
the order according to which tint |K)w'’cr n<ts 
Abstracted from this agent, this power, the 
law does nothing is notning so that i law of 
nature or of motion can never Lc assigned a& 
the adequate cause of phenomena, exclusive of 
power and ageiu > 

1 he Newtonian axioms are, in rcxlit j , inter- 
mediate propositions between geometry ind 
philosoj^v, through which m< chimes be- 
comes a mathematical branch of ph\sic8, and 
Its conclusions possessed of such coheunce uul 
consistency among ihemsdvcs, and with in it- 
^er of fact as are rarely to be lound in other 
branches, whuh idmit not of so intimate a 
union with the science of eiuantity 

The evidences from winch our issent to 


eitce IS made, that is, a power or force is aup« 
pos^ to have acted 

In the same form of logical conclusion, we 
must say that, Sid When no change of motion 
IS supposed or thought of, no force is supjxiscd , 
and tnat whenever we suppose a change of 
motion, we, in fact, though not iii termif, 
suppose a ch inging force And, on the o>htr 
hind, whenever we sup |)0 e the achonT ^f a 
ch uigmg force, we suppose the ch mge of mo- 
tion, foi the iction of this fttrcc, and the 
chan^^c of motion, is one and the same thing 
We cinnot think ol the action wiiliout {link- 
ing of the mdicition of that action , that is, . 
the change ot motion — In the same unnner, \ 
wlicn wc do not think of i changing iorce, ol ' 
suppose tint there is no acti m of a (hinging 
force wein ful, though not in icrms supixise 
there is no indicUion of thw changing^ force, 
th it is, thit there is no charit 

Whenever, therefore, \Je siipiiose thit no 
mechanical foicc is acting on a body w^e^iu 
fiet, suppose that the hodj^ontinucs m its 
former condition with Aspect to motion Jf 
we suppottt that nothis^ KCeleratc^' orietird , 
or deflects the motion, we suppose th it it is not 
accelerated, nor rctirdeil nor deflected Hence 
follows the [iropositioii in express terms — Wc 
suppose tint tne bodj continues m its former 
stitc of^rest or motion unless wc suppose thii 
it ischinjced by some mechanical foice 

And un with regard to the Jd a'* it 
nnv almost be considtrcd as an identic il pro- 
po iliou, for It IS ctjuiv deni tonynn that the 
eh u f,in„ force is to be me isnreel by tlie cfiange 
which It produce's, and thit the direction of 
this force is the direction of the clnngc Of 
this there cip he no doubt when we consider 
th<. force in no other sui'-t thin thit of the 


these axioms is derived, are of various kinds 
1 brom the constant ohserv ation of our •senses, 
which tend U» suggest the truth of them in tlie 
ordinar\ motion of bodies, as fir is the expe- 
rience of maiikiiul extends J Fjom experi- 
ments, properly so c died 3 From argmncnls 
posterior a One or other of these kinds of 
evidence generally forms t pirt of our most 
valuable treatises on nieehanics and physics 
but there is a fourdi way in which tj^ truth of 
these axioms may be deduced, anri wmch, ts it 
h concise, we shall here ado n, wc mean that 
in which thev are shewn to b 1 n\ ^ of human 
thought, intuitive consequences of the relations 
of those ideas which we h eve of motion, and of 
the causes of its production and changes 
Thus, With respect to the first axiom Jt 
has been fidlv demonstrated that the powers or 
forces, of which we spt^k so much, ire never 
the immediate objects of our percejition fhcir 
very existence, their kind, uul their degree, 
are instinctive inferences from the motions 
which we observe and class It tv ideiitly fol 
lows foam this experimental and universal 
1st That where no change of motion is 
|Ai0erred, no such inference is made, that is, 
power is supposed to act But whenever 
chattgc of motion is observed, the mfer- 


causo of motion, pi\iiig no atleiilion to the 
form or mannir ot its exertion liuis, when 
a pellet of tow is shot from a pop gun bv the 
expansion of tho ur compressed b) the ram- 
mer, or when U is shot from a toy pistol hv the 
unht tiding of the coded wire, or when it is 
nicked away bv the thumb likt a marble — if, 
111 all these ea^-cs, it moves od in the une 
direction, and with thesmie velocity, we can- 
not consider or think of the force, or at leist ol 
its exertion, is an) v\ \y different Nay, wticii 
It IS driven forward by the inst intaneous per- 
cns«iori of i 'mart stroke, aUhough the manner 
of prodiicisfg this eflfcct (if possible) is essenti- 
ally diflerent from wlyt is conreived in the 
other cases, must still think thit the pro- 
pelling foitC, •onsiofered as a propelling force, 
19 one andtftlic saint 1 this livv of 

motion, is/hiis expressed In s% Isa ic Newton, 
i'* equivalent to saying “That we tike the 
changes of motion is die measures of the 
changing forces, and the directtoi^of the 
for the indication of the direction of the 
forces 

As to the third axiom, t is commonlv stated 
as founded on experience alone, and wot as i 
necessary truth It is indeed a urn vers 
it IS now found that the reciprocit) of action,^, 
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vliicli IS affirmed m this axiom, obtains 
throughout tiie solar system with the utmost 
preribion It is also, we conceive, a law of 
human thouglit lu assert iLic coutraiy, is to 
iiiaiiiiaiii dll dUsurdit) ior it iction and rtdC- 
t^ioii dre not equal, tilt reitci either acts 
a^inst nothini 5 , and is the u foie pot letioti, or 
cxitJts w/lhout d cause See Action 

AXIOS, a form of act) iinarion, antiently 
used by the peo]»k in the ekclion of bishops 
W bcji they Were all uninimous, thev trial out 
be is woithy, or , uimorthy 

AXIOSIb, in rliLtoTit, denotes the third 
part of in exordium, sometimes al o cilkd 
md containing some new proposition 
more nenlv rtlalmg to the inalitr m hand 
th in the 

111 IS in C iceros oialion pro Milonc, llie 
prot ISIS IS, ** possum non timcrc, jiicliots, 
MSI iiic nov I judi 11 forma, the *a 7 a<rxtv>i, 
Ntc cm 111 Cl corona coiitcssus icstcr cinctus 
ts qi I okbdt tl ealiwff I Sed me rec rt It 

i^unpei consilium, cjnus sipienti e non liitri* 
qm m si nttnlns pidituiKtr ididit, tells mihliim 
dcdcre the bisis ^ itcrii, Quamobrtin ulc*'tc 

miini jiulitcs, ct timorein, si qiicin habttis, 
d({>o iitc 

A'XIS (axis, from ago, to ict ) SecDtN- 
TA 1 1 s 

Axis, m istronomy, an iiinginir} right line 
sii ipostd to piss ihroUfjh the e irth sun nh- 
neis siuiliu , Xc ajid ibout which tluj 
perform ibtir re ptctiNC diurnal rotuioris 
Ibe earth and plmets iii then progress 
lhruu„h the 'innuil orbit, move iii such a 
iinnricr lint the i\i of cich ilw i>s keeps pi- 
rilkl to itse If, or point*' lollies line pirtsof the 
Ik i\cns Ste Parallei ism and Axis Of 

RO TAl lOS 

Jhc 1 is of the cirth n intlincd to the 
ecliptic in an ari^lt of nc irly 00]®, a position 
which IS wcllaeliptcd foi promoting the fei- 
lility of the earth and rendering it li ibitiblc 
this position U has been prened (ste Astro- 
nomy) by I a Grange and I a Phee, cannot 
fir bedeMiteel from, while the luin c rse con- 
tinue« to he regulated bj the s uiie I iws 

Dr Kelli, in his Exaiiuriation of Burnet s 
Theory of the Lartii, has pointed out many 
ad\ ml igts which result from this incliintion 
of the axis, pirKcnlarly ju ripening the fruits 
of tliecuth, and lie has prcnc^ the truth of 
much lliat was idvmced by Kepler iii liis 
1 pit Astron Cope fin to if)’ same effect 
Among other curious paiticulirs, Keill Ins 
shew II that who h\e beyond 4^® of latitude, 
and ha\ c gre a est need of he sun s heat, have 
more of it during the whole year than if the 
I eeuiator and ecliptic coincided, whereas they 
>«n«iAMM»iklive between the equator and 4a deg of 
latitude, and lire rather too much exposed to 
the sun than too little, ha\e, on account of the 
present inclination, less of the sun s heat than 
if th« earth were in a right position P 71 , 
These considerations ought to lead us 
inio a transcendent admiration of the Dninc 
W I dom and Goodness 
Prof|bsor Bode of Berlin has lately publish- 


ed Tlioughts on the supposed Variations in thft 
Axis and Poles of the Larth l-or which, see 
Phil Mag No 44 ^ 

Avik qf the Uonzo7i, Equator, &c Is a 
right line drawn through the teniie of thejrc- 
spec tut circle, pcrpenelicular to its phne 
Axis, in geometry, the straight line 
plane figure, about which it re\o!ves, to pro- 
duce oi genentc i solid Thus, if a semicircle 
be incued round its diameter at rest, it will 
gene rite a sphere, whose axis is that diameter 
And if a light anckd tn ingle be turned about 
Its perpendicular it rest it w ill describe a cone, 
whose axis is that perpendjcnljr 

Axis IS yet moic gentrallv used fora right 
line concentd to he dnwn from the vertex of 
a figure to tin m ddk of the base bo the 
Axis oj a Cii I U or Spin 7 c , IS any hne drawn 
tliroUp,!! the centn and teiminated at the cir« 
cumit rente, on both side 

Axis nj a i om, IS tlie line from the vertex 
to the centre ol the bisi 

ins of a i qhndn is the line from the 
centre of the one end to tint of the other 
Alts of a conic Sethon is the line from the 
principal vertex, orverliees, peipendituhr to 
iht taii-^i nt It lint point The ellipse and 
luperbola lint t tcli two axes, whit b ire ffnite 
and perpentbeular to cub oilier but the 

{ >ai ibola has onlv tm, md ibu luiiiutc in 
enuh 

inninacisi Aits ii the ellipse and hyper- 
boil, I tlie ebameler pi sing through the two 
foei aid the twti prmcipil vertices of the 
h{-,ui( In the hyperbola it is the shortest dia- 
int U r but in the ellipse it is the longest 

i onpijrttU Alls, or St ( aid Avis, in the 
ellipse ind Inptrboh, is the diameter passiirg 
throi^b the centre, and pc rpendicul ir to the 
trinsverse ixis It is the shortest of all the 
conjii.,iie di nutters 

Axis of a (in t L Lint is si ill more generally 
u'-ed lor ilntdiuneui which has its old mates 
at right ingle's to it wlien tint is possible 
'\xis, m nuclniiies, i c rlaiu line about 
winch a body may turn Axes are oi various 
kinds , IS 

Axis oJ a Tialinci, tlie lint upon which it 
moves OI \urns 

Axis of Itotalion, the hne about which a 
body re illy revolves, when it is put into mo- 
tion iiie impulse given to a homogeneous 
sphere, in a direction wlnih dots not pass 
through Its Centre, will cause ii to revolve con- 
stantly round thcdnmitir, which is perpen- 
duuhrtoa plane passing through its centre, 
and the Wne of diru tion of the impressed forte 
New forces icting on ill its parts, and of 
which the result tbr ^h its centre, 

will not change the pirallcbsm of its axis of 
rotation 1 bus it is tiiat the axis of the earth 
remains alw vys nevrly piralkl to itself in its 
revolution round the sun, witliout its lieing 
iiccesdirv to suppose, with f opcrmcnis, an an- 
nual motion of lite polei» of the earth round 
tho'.e of the ecliptic 

If the body possess a certain figure, Us axis 
of rotation may change every mstuit Ihe 

39 A 
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^ete/mmatton of th^se changes, whatever mnf 
be the forces acting on the b^ies, i$ one of the 
most interesting problems of mechanics re- 
specting hard bodies, on *iccount of its con- 
miffliUp w With the precession of the equinoxes, 
Ubration of tht, moon 1 ht iio’ution 
iiHis problem has led to a cunous and \ery 
isseful result, namc]>, ihitin all bodies there 
exist three axes perptnchcular to each otlicr, 
sound which the body may turn uniformly 
when not solicited by external forces On this 
account these axes are properly called princi- 
pal axes of rotation 

Jltts of Oscillation, is n line parallel to the 
horizon, passing through the centre, about 
which a pendulum Mbratc?, nnd perpendicular 
to the plane in which it oscilhies 

Asets in Peritrochio, one o( thi fi\e mccna- 
nical powers, consisting of a pcritrochium or 
wheel, and moveable together witn it about its 
axis The power is applied at ihe circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and the weight is raised by 
a rope that is gathered up on the axis while 
the machine turns round 1 he pow er ma) be 
conceived as applied at the extremity of the 
arm of a lever, equal to the radius oi the 
wheel , and the weight as applied at the extre- 
mity of a le\er, equal to the radius of the 
axis, only those arms do not meet at one cen- 
tre of motion, as in the Icier, but m place of 
this centre wc have an axis of motion, viz the 
axis of the wdiolc machine See Mech \nics 
T he use of ;his machine is to raise weights 
to a greater height than the lever can do, be- 
cause the wlieel is capable of being turned 
several times round, winch the lever is not, 
and also to communicate motion from one 
jiart of a machine to another Accordingly, 
there arc few comjiound machines without it 
If the power applied to the axis in pcritro- 
chio. 111 a direction tangential to the peri- 
phery of the wheel, or perpendicular to the 
s^tala or spoke, be to a weight, as the radius 
of the ax!t to the radius of Uie wheel, or the 
length of the spo! e, tlie power will just sus- 
tain the weight , that s, the weight and power 
Will be in cquilibno 

Axis, in optics Optic axis, or visual ax s, 
lo a ray passing through the centre of the cvl. 
Or fallitig perpendicularly on tl e eye 

Axis (if a Lais, or Glass, is the axis of the 
solid of w Inch the lens is a segment Or the 
axis of a glas*', is the line joining the two ver- 
tices or middle points of the two opposite sur- 
feces of the gl iss 

Axis of a Mas^Tiel, is a line ins through 
the middle of a magnet lengthwise in such a 
manner is that, howcicr the m ignct is divided, 
provided the division is made according to a 
plane in which such hue is found, the magnet 
Will be cut or separated into two loidstones, 
und the extremes of such hats are called the 
poles of tne magnet 

Axis, in anifomv, the second vertebra of 
the Deck, so called from the head's turning on 
it me an axis 

xis, m zoology, an animal of the deer 
SeeCERVx»i» 


AOQJB A^xl E-TREE r (axis, Latin ^ 
The pin which passes through the midst of the 
wheel, on which the circumvolutions of the 
wheel are performed {Mill on) 

AXMINSrEll, a town of England, in tli^ 
county of Devon, on the river Ax, cclebratttJT 
for i carpet manufacture, wrought of any si>.c 
in one piece, with needles by women 1 h^.re 
are likewise manufactures of broad and narrow 
cloth, cotton-tapes, anddiuggcts* The num- 
ber of inhabit lilts of the town and parish {^^>00 
It has a market weekly tw<.iity-«ix milt^ E 
llxcter, and 147 W London Lat bO 40 N 
Ion ? 8^V 

AX.LM, once the large mil pojnilous capi-^ 
tal of x\by&sinia, now an iiicon&iderabic town, 
containing about 600 houses Lat 11 ON 
Lon 18 39 L 1 

AXUNGI \ (arur/f^ia, fr >111 wi/s an qxIi- 
trec, and unffuo, to anoint ) lu inctiicmt, 
hog b 1 ird 

Aw\ Cl \ Of CLASS, I scum or silt til in 
from the top of the iiiit\iir of glass before it is 
thorouf blv v itrifitd 

AX \ 'ills In botany , a genus of the cl »s^ 
ind oidci moncccia Iriiiidrii JVIale, calvv 
three parted, corollcsb lem cilyx two 
leaved, corol less, styles two, seed one Three 
sjKcies, all of Sibtri i 

VY ad (pcrliaps from aio, 1 atm } \ e« 

{S/ia/i^pcate) 

AVh ad (lyi, Sixon, ttti ) Alwiys, to 
tUrmiy, forcicr (Phthlnj 

A\ L-A\ F, in /oology, i singul ir quadru- 
|)ed discovered in i ir, ibout the size 

of i nbbit Its nanu is an < \el inutiori of tlu 
mil lint mts, which M *^onuLriL i)>pl ed to 
this inmid Both n dt ind fcinile ire sloth- 
ful and gentle inun ds and, hke owls, they 
are scartcly able to drscern objects in the d 9- 
time I hty live chieflv midf r ground, fading 
on worms and insects winch tlkv find in ibe 
earth or in creuccs 10 the trunks of trtC‘» 
whence they c' tract them by mt ms of their 
long and slender toe Sonnmi foims i new 
genus of this mimal under the name of chie 
romys, the generic character of whieli is its 
long toC'., and the thumb of the liiiultr pan 
turned backward It lielongs to the class pii- 
mites, ortlcr glirts, and is perhaps related to 
the marmot tribe 

A\ t'NIA' III botany, a genus of the class 
and order pentandna nioi^ogynid Petds five, 
iiuiTcd into a Aar, nect4iry i cup covering the 
pistil, and bcinng th^ St miens, capsule hve- 
ccllcd Four spec iCo dlnrflive^'^of America 
or tlie West Indies 

A'YGREEN v The same w ith houselcek 

A\GLTA, in zoology ' Sec Si mi a 

AYLESBURY, in gcograplty Sec Arfl^ 

BURY 

AYLOFFT (Sir Joseph), of Frainfield in 
Sussex, was descended from a Saxon family, 
anciently seated at Bocton Alof near Wye, in 
the county of Kent, in the reiejn of Hehry HI 
who removed to Hornchurch in the county of 
Essex in that of Henry IV and to Sudbury 
lu that of Edvrard IV He was bori^ about 
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the year I’ZOS, received the earl} part of his 
education it Westmmster-school, admitted of 
Eiiicolns Inn 1724, and in the bdine year wis 
entered a gcntleman-cominoner at bt Johns 
college, Oxford, which college he quitted 
about 1728, elected FAS Ftbniary 10, 
1’', 31, *0110 of the first council under their 
charter, Mce president, and FRS 

June 3, 1751 He prevailtd on Mr Kirb}, 
painter in^psuich, to male drawings of a 
giex/numbei of iiionuincnt„ and buildings m 
buflolk, of which twehc were engraved, with 
a description, 1748, and others remain un- 
published He had it that time an intention 
to write i history ot the county, but, being 
disappointed of the miUiials which he had 
reason to expcc* for so laborious a worJv, 
they were iievci^ published On tlie building 
of Westminster bridge, he was ippointed se- 
cretary to the coiniiussioners 173() 7, nid on 
the establishment of the Piper olhfe, on the 
rc jiertjblt tooting it it present is, by the re- 
1 i(i\ il of the St lie- tiom ihe old gite at 

Whitehall to new ajjartincii s at the Ireisur}, 
he w IS nommitcd the first in the commission 
lor the caie and preservation of them In 17^7 
hi (iieulUtd proposals for printing, b\ sub- 
sriij)tion, 1 nc}elopa.dia, 01, a ntionaf Dic- 
tum n\ of Arts ind ScK nets, and 1 radc In 
^773 he published, m 4 to ( alcnd irs of the 
Vncient C h liters &c and of the Welsh md 
Scottish Rolls now reiinnung in the lower ot 
J ondon, <Ste md n the introdueiion gives a 
most juelu lous uid ex let areount of our public 
records III. driw up the at count of tlic 
thapci of I ondon-bruLe, of which an engrav- 
ing w IS published bv Vertue, 1748, md ac,im 
hy the beicielyof Antujuanes, 1777 His his- 
toric il flescription of the luuuiew lictvveen 
Henry VIII mil hr me is I on the C hnnp dc 
Drap d Or, from an original piinimg U W i id- 
sor, and Ins aceount of the paintings of the 
•line a^e at Covvdriy, weii inserted in the 
third vedumc of the Aichdcologia, and printed 
separately to accompmy engrivings of two of 
these pictures by the Soeiety of Antiquaiics, 
1775 His account of the body of Ldw ud I 
la It ippeaitd on opening his tomb, 1774, wis 
printed in the same volume, p 370 Hiving 
ueen educated, as has been otiserved, at W est- 
minstcr, he acq iired an cirly affection for that 
venerable cathedral, and his intiiiute^ ac- 
quaintance with tv4?r} part of it displayed 
Itself in his accurite dewcripiion of five monu- 
ments in tlv choir, eiigrived in 1779 by tlie 
same Societj, who must reckon, among the 
m iny obhgitions which thej owe to his zeal 
and attention to tly:ir interests, the last c\cr- 
, of his life to put then aflairs 011 the most 

respectable and' ad\ antageous footing, on their 
removal to their new apartments ui Somerset- 
plaee He superintended the new edition of 
Lelatvds Collectanea, in nine volumes 8vo 
aril glso of the Liber Niger Sciccani, m two 
^ volumes 8¥0 , to each of whieli he added a 
valuable appendix He also reviseel through 
i the press a new edition of Hearne s Curious 
Discoursis, 1771; two volume^ Svo, and like 
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wise the Registrum RoiTense, published by 
Mr 7hor]>c in 17 O 9 , who At the beginning 
of the seventh volume of Somers s Tracts ib 
advertised, A Collection of Dcbites in Parlia- 
ment before the Festoration, from Mi |^b y 
sir Joseph A}lofie, bare which is sui^llea 
never to have appeared bir Joseph died at 
his house at Keiinington-lanc, Lambeth^ 
Apnl U), 1781, aged scvcrity-tvvo 

A\ U, a county ot Siothiid, bounded on the 
west b} the I'nth of C lydt, on the south by 
the county of U igton and county of Kircud- 
bright, ou the t isi l)v tlie loiintits of Lanerk 
and Dumfries, lud on llu north bv the county 
of Renfrew, its foiin r.early tnangulir, the 
ba«ie tow irds the Clyde, with a considerable 
hollow in the centre, and contains about J025 
squ in miles 1 he i hit t tow ns arc Ajr, Gir- 
V ui, Bal’miirc, S duo it', Kilmarnock, and 
livmc Ihe pnntij li river', ire the Ayr, the 
Doon, and the Jiviiu Ihc popul ition of 
this county in lb')0 was 81,300, of which 
44 ()40 were fem des 

\yii, a St iport town of Scotlind, in the 
county t ) whitli it ^ivc name, on the hnth of 
C Ivcle J 1h number of houses in Ayr is about 
7^7, and the popul U 1041 5l()!2 It had former- 
ly 1 coiiMdcrame herring fishery rather more 
tnan forty veaia igo, these fish wcie cauglit m 
gre abundance, but after they lift the coast, 
Inddotlv and wxl h vc been pkntiful evTC 
biuct sixty miles SW Ldinhurgh Lat d5 
32 N Ion 4 AA Gretnwiih 

Ayr, i riM r of Stoll mrl, which rises on the 
holders of Lancikshiie cross,cs the county to 
which it gives name, and runs into the Frith 
of C Iv dc, near the tow n of Ayr 

Ayk, a river of hrmce, which runs into 
the Ai^'iic, near Gi uidprt 

AlHAINI S, a town ot France 111 the de- 
pirlinenl of the bomme, ind chief place of a 
cintoi, in the district ot Anmn nine miles 
SSL Vhbev liJe 

A\liy or \erv, a nest or company of 
hawks, so t ditd from the old Funcri word 
a/n which siguitics the same, now sometimes 
ipplied to lie tb of other buds 
AA UD, a province of Hmdnstm, contain- 
ing the most noithern countriLs belonging to 
the Moguls, and situated to the nortliwcst of 
the Gances 

AZ\n a territoi) on tlic Abyssinian coast 
of the Aribi in gull, near the straits of Babcl- 
miiidel, which ha been from time imiutmo- 
nil the marl of frank incci st, myrrh, and 
bdsam • 

AZAC (a ah, Arab ) Guij) ammoniac 
AZA'LhA American upright honey- 
sucl Ic I gc nus of the el iss ind order pentan- 
dn i monogynn C orol ta npanulate , stamens 
inserted on the receptacle, c ipsule five celled 
Seven species, widely distributed over the 
globe, of which the a proeurnbens is a native 
of our own mount iins 

AZA'I h 1 Ub (a^'aXfo , from to diy up, 
or €\hiiu^f ) A term in ole' horsemanship ap- 
plied to an Old worn-out jadc 

AZ VMOR, a sea port town of Morocco, ui 

2 
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-Africa, It was formerly a considerable place, 210 miles in length «md from 40 to Go lit 
but was demolished by the Portuguese in lal j breadth 

Lat 33 50 N Ion 7 0 \V AZORES, or Western Islands, a 

AZAHlAil, the name of oneol the 1 mgs of group ot islmds, situated in the Atlantic ocean> 
Tudttb see 2 Kings, w jChrou xxvi Ihde between 37 and 40 degrees ol N lat and SiTf 
are^mdecd miny high piicsts nul others men- ind i2 degrees ol W Ion Uity are nine iii 
tioned in Scripture, aiKl in the Jewish history, number, ind their names are St Maria, St 
who bore the nimc ot Azari ih Aligucl Ferecrid, St George Gnciosa, 1 aval, 

AZAKOl E SeeCRAiACUS Pico, Flores, and Corvo All vhese ishndi 

AZF Ll'OGl , in a^lronom^, a fixed star m enjoy a very cleir sky and salubrious i “ they 
the Swan s Uil arc extrcnul) ftrtile in corn, wine, and \ aii- 

AZrUl\A See Prunus et\ of trims, and they breed hr^e qu inline s ol 

A/IMU 1 If, m astrononi), an ircb of the caitU J he wine called Fiyil is elnetly 

horizon, iiiUrceplcd between the ni<ndiinof riised in the island of Pico, which lie'^ oppo- 

the place, aiicT tiie veitii il circle pi'i'.ing site to Favil md is the largest ot all tlie 
through the centre ol m oh^tei it is touiul it A/orcs About 20,000 pqRS ot th it ume jie 
the ccjumox h) raying As thi radius, to the nude yearly 1 liesc islmds hi\t i^reitly ul' 
ting of the liutudc of the phcc, so is ihe fered by cirlhquakes Iliiy Acre lirst eli to 

tangent of the suns or stars iltitude, to the vered by M irtiii Beh inn 

cosine of the aziiiuith from th( south lo A/ORIAN FFNNI f SeeliNocwio 

Jind the suns or a stars a/inmlh at other A/Gi (</ ohon from a priv md ^ iy 

tunes, ste O Gregory s Astron eh vi hit hecmsc it is unlit lor rcbjarition ) A/ot 

Magncticol A i/nufh, is m aicli ot 1 lie lion Phlogistic ited iii i\J 'fJlniic an 

/on contained I'letweeii llie sun s i/imuth(ir- \lcali£.,en Midi tte A tasteless md inodo- 
cle and the inionetieai me ridi m rotis eUincnt veiy inipoitmt in chtmistrv 

Azimuth coMPAoS, ill in trument ulipt- which is never iomid eoinjilctelv sepiritef 
ed to tuid in a more accurite miniier thin hv from titry other iih‘<t nice, eveijit m the stite 
the commo I seicoinpus the sun oi tus of gis ^ It is coiisidtnd is i inq It liodv , 
magnetical mpliuidc, or ayinuilh It i ilso h i\ mg never bei n decomposed md is mcoin- 
uscdtotike the he inngs of he nil t I’s, hips. In stihle It issoimwhai li^liur thin itmo- 
and other ohiic s at a di time 1 he i/nnuth splicric ur, its spccihc i^r wity being leeord- 
compas ditki" from the common sc I comp IS m\^ to SeheeK DOtJU md ircording to 
in this tint the circnnifi rence of theevrd oi I ivoisicr 0011 j f Ins sub t \ lee lm Is very 
box IS divick 1 into deques, and there is tilled ihiuidintly in inturc, tormmg the eriaUr jiirt 
to the bo\ in index with two i^ht whuh or ihout ihret tourihs ot ilie itmospiure the 
are upruh pucesotbri pi leed di uihiik ihv pcenliir ml ilino t e h ir letcrislie ii «iedi( iit ol 
oppo lU to e ich olhei, h im le i sht down tlu miin il m ilt< r, tin Im is 1 1 the mine a( id and 
middle ot tliem, thioii^h which the sun or one ot the constituents m the volatile ill ill 
star, or other olqccl is to he viewed, it ihe Pure i/ol ora/oiicgi is svnonvnoiis with 
time of observation See ( omj ass the phlogistic ittei au ol Schtcle ird Piu tliv 

A/jmui H DIAI, one whose style or pro the ilnio plieneal mephitis ot l^voisitr and 
nion 18 at right mglcs to tin plane of the hon- tlu nitrogen gas of Ch^jitd md some other 
/on I ri mil e hemisis 

VZIMUTJIS nllid also verticil circles, J lie distinguishing characteristic of animal 
ati gieat ( irclts imersieimg c le h other in tlie snhsi inces, as oppeised Lo veget iblc, is the pos- 
2 ruth md nadir, and ceiirins; ttic horizon at session ot i prodigious pre don mi mce of i/otnr 
rgliianglis nitrogen compared with the r cirbon while 

AZINCOniT bee Ac INCOURT ve^^i table substances po sesa in eipial supeiior-^ 

AZMER, the ciptal of i p oviiuc of ihe Uv ©f cnbon over their proportion of i/ot 
s-»mename in Mogulstau, in lik East Indies Pure ve^it iblc m liters perh ips contain no i/ot 
Its principil trade is in saltpe rc whaUvei k is from tlu ihund incc ot i/otic 

AZCK^A ships, the Sj^m h ships which p is ixh dtd hv the dcconij ositinii ot nitre or in 
carr} quic ksilvcr to the Spanish esi Indu otiie r wouK the v ist propt>rtion oi it that enters 
A/uMl in uicieiit invtholo y i n ime j>- into its in ke, that azot derives tlu name of iii- 

S lied b\ the Gieeks to ^uch ot tiu gods wue tiogen ^ 

titles at lir„e i ot ijijirojin Ued lo ilu v oi- J his gas m ly he procured by sever il different 
ship of my particulai lAvn or 4 0umr>, but processes, md hv all the inetuods w hich have 
•acknowledged m general by ill comitiic iml been used in e nd join i try it or the malysis ot 
•worshipped hy every nation f ht i ihe I ilms eommori air If a quantity of iron hlin ffiLopd ^ 
called dll commum Of tins siirl were ilu sulphur, mixed logerhtr, md'moisunccfwitfir 
Sun INlnrs, Limi, Hki. water be put into i gl iss vessel full of ur, and 

AZf)l*I:l Sielsopu inverted over water itwil^bsorballtheoxv- 

A/^>fH (Sei of ^ cilled h\ the ancients gen in the course ot a fewdivs, but a^consi- 

Pdws MiBotis, formerly hv »he Uuxsidiis the deribU residuum of ur will still remain iw^- 

Putiid St I, IS I ^nit 1 1 the J u ue to which it pible of fui the r diminution tins is a/otic gis, 

IS j(*med bv a trm It is situated ui the do- thougb not perfectly pure If uhoaphorus be \ 
minions ol Rnssii, Ion about 57 E of 1 erro used insteul of iron filings anei sulphur, tliie f 

lat 4a ^0 to 47 20 i\ It about elieet tal es plaee more sj[)eedily, the absorption 
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lip»nj 5 comjktcd in Itss th-in twenty four 
hours Bcrihollet s method, if raiitionsfv em- 
jiIoMtl, yitld iirv pure Very dilute 

nitric dcifl is poured upon i jx^oce of iiiusculir 
flesh, or the coipfuliim of blood, and n, gentle 
he it ofiboiit 100^ h ibrcnhtitis ipjdied J he 
^iimnl in ittcr gives out in t oiisukr ibk qiiinti- 
tv, 'ind'gre It purity s/otic gis which ma} be 
rcccncd inxesscls contrived lor th< piirpo e, 
and whicb^wc described under the article (x as 
1 Lft-'Pfincip il qualities of -i/otic gis ire is 
follow It IS invisible iiid cKstic lilvc comiiion 
nir, 'ind capable, like it loo of iiulchiiitc con- 
ch n ation and expansion It iiniiicdiUcl} c\- 
i tiri 2 ;iiishcs a lighted candle ind ill other 
burning subst'inces lienee the reason why a 
^ candle is extinguished iii stmosphcncal air, as 
soon as the ov^gen ncir it is consuiiiccl It 
Ins no sensihU ta to, but is txceediivly 
noxious to aiuinals, if coinpelied to respire it, 
tjiey drop down dead *\liuost instintl^ some 

F lints, howiier, Inc ni it and even flourish 
t IS not ibsorbed by water luil is cipiblt of 
combining with ox^^n, ind with diflcrcnt 
jirc'portions of this subslnnee forms atinusphc- 
ric nr, giseoiis oxy 1 of i70t, or nitrous oxyd, 
nitrons gis, nitrous aeid, uid nitric acid as 
nii\ be sicn under tliiir niuus It is t ipiblc 
of ciissolving sul|ibiir, pbn phorus, nnd eh ircoil 
in ininutt quantities It unites to li\diOj.tii 
under ccrnni circiunstances and constitute-, 
with It niuTioin i Very little is known con- 
cerning llie 'let ion of i/oi in lU simple foini 
upon met illie or s lime siilMinees, nid in the 
stile ol gis It ippeirs to be nieire inactive and 
unwilling to entei into eombinatioii than any 
other siihstanee in nature It w is discoveud 
in 1772, by Dr Rutherford, of Ldiiibiirgh, 
and in'iny of its properties wen iscert lined by 
Civtndisn, Kirvvan, apcl Pnestlev 

A £OT (Gaseous oxy d of) See Tmtuocs 

OXYD 

AZU ill a (azur, French ) Blue, funt 
blue (jVrrr/on) 

Azlre, in mineralogy and the arts, a mine 


formerly applied to bpis 1 »/uli, or arnre stone, 
ind tlie blue colon] j>iepared from it but is 
now used to denote the blue extrieted from 
cobalt 1 he forme r is c,er c r ilK calktl nltra- 
niaritie, and the litter has ilso the name of 
sm »lt 

A/ur t DE cutVRCjOr M ountain BEttE, 
an oie of copper, containing tint met il m a 
stile of combination with the cirbome acid, 
ind therefore technically denominated blue 
caibon it of copper 

\zuRh ill htrihlrv, th** blue colour in the 
arms of my utrson below tlie rmk of a baron 
In the escutcliLoii ol i nobleman, it is called 


sapphire iiid in that of a soverci«:n prince, 
lupiter Incngriviiig this colour is express- 
ed by lines or ‘-irokes di iwn horizontally 
Ibis colom rnivsit.nify justice, perseverance, 
and V j^il uicc, vvf e ii compoundeel with 


Or 

J 

(.111 f ^ 

Pi.r V 
Sab J 

>v/rBi ir 


/ ( h rfulress 
V V i^ilancc 

, 1 Re 111 mess 

„i.if.cs ^ r„,erpr,se 
i ( oodness 
V^Mournfulness 
Sec La 7 ui ith 


A'Z\ (.Os from r pnv and 

a ifofu beeiuse it Ins no fellow) Severil 
muse Ics, veins bones ike ire so called em this 


iccoiinr 


A'/ Ycos VEIN Vein arygtis Vena sme 
]nri Ihis vein is United in the right canty 
of the thorix upon tlie dor al vertebra* It 
r^eeixcslhe blood from the vertebril intertos- 


nl bronchi il, peric ircliac ind dnphrigmatic 
veins, ind evacuates it into the vena tava su- 


perior 

A/VMITI S in theology, the who com- 
muiue Ue in bread not leavened, or fermented 
Thi-s ippeliation is given by ( e nil inns to those 
of the Luin ebuicb, upon his excommunicat- 
ing ibe m in the eltxenib (cntiiry 

A^Z^ MOIJS a Ihilcrnif nted, or made 
without kaxen as nnkixenctl breid Sea- 


biscuit IS of tbit) kind 



B 


B BAA 


B THF second letter of the English and 
9 most other ilpli ibets It is the first 
consonant, and first mute, ind its proniincid- 
tion IS suppostd to rc'-tinhlc the hkiting of % 
•slitep B IS also one of those Utteis which an 
ciiled hbial, because the principd organs cm 
plowed in its pronunciation aic the lips It is 
pfOnounced by pressing the whole length of 
them together, ind forcing them open with i 
strong brcAih It has i nc^r afhnity with the 
other labials P and \ , ind is often used for P 
by the A.rinenians and other orientals, as in 
Betrus for Petius 

As a nnmtril, B wa*> used by the Greeks 
and Hebrews to denote 2, but among the 
Koniin for 300, and with a dasli o\er it (thus 
B) for 3000 

B IS also used -is an abbrcxntion Thus 
B A stands for birhelor of irts B I for 
bachelor of laws, and B I) for hieheloi of 
dn imtj B 1 in the pref ice to the decree^ 
or scnaius consulta of the old Rom ms signified 
honum Jactum In music B stindslor the 
tone abo^e A as Bb, or ^B, docs foi B flat, 
or the semi tone inijor ibcne A B ilso 
stands for bass, and B C for lasso continuo, 
or thorough bass 

B and P hi-ve so near a relation one to in 
other, that Quintilian tells ns that in ol tinuit 
reason requires a h, while in (act we hear the 
sound of p, as opfinvit This is tlic eau«5e 
that m aneicnt inscripiions md old glossal its 
these two letters are often put one for the 
othtr, ascpAfws, [or uhAen^, ohiinius, for op- 
twiUSt phps, ^oi plrhs, popluus, for pulkcus, 
and the like Hence it i'., tbit nl still writ 
supp0no for \ulponOi vpponu lor (bpojio, ind 
se\etal nations often pronounce one of these 
letters for the other, is the GeruKins who^^ay, 
ponum 7)\num, for lonum i intmf and the like 
Ihe Greeks often ehinge these two letteis 
one for the other, and Plutarch assures ns i^ 
was usual with the pne^ts of Detphos to say, 
for wa1f*v, and for '^ixpov Prom 

whence it comes to pass, that as often as it 
follows an s, we still change h nito p, smlo, 
satpst, as the Greeks say, xh4'W, Ac B, 
savs Pnscian, can never be put before S in any 
syllable 

It IS it\ confonnit\ to this use that the 
Latins ban taken pasco from ^aervw, papee 
ifiom huvus from nv^^, pedo from &tSw, 
pu^eus from and the like, as the 

Greeks have taken turns, from the 

wrd hourg 


It IS 'ilso rommon to these two letters to 
creep into words without oceasion, is ahsporto 
for «vpo?/o, ol stendit f^ur osteiuht, ol stint m for 
ns*cntiit, and hence it conus, tint from 7uri , 
we say comliuctt ind iceordmg to Isomiiiis, ^ 
celcJie is used for ce/err ^ 

B ha« al o i gnat similitude w ith V'' con- 
sonant and hence it is, that when words aic 
rlnnged into another langiUj^e they^ irc often 
til en one for another, as viic fjtt its, 
tola, paim l lltdo 

VCSCnr /5 ro^ VO) a l iiu., l OL i 0 

Prom hence iKo it comes tint the (irceks 
sometimes tnnslite tho«e Litin words h\ a B 
ih It begin with V is pft>nr> for i aleie 

\ci this affinitv of B with V does hn<’ little 
fuoui the piomincidtion of the Spmwids and 
Gi coineis who alv\a\s pronounce V for B 
and B for V 

And dthoiigh this error be no snnll one, 
)Ct V is more meunt thm is coinmonlv 
thought, for not only Ad ut>antius spi iks \ery 
particu) irly of it in C. assiodorus, but we meit 
with inanv examples of it upon old miible is 
B\SL (or \A^ , CIBKSv for CIVICA 
ujd in like ni inner V is put for B, VF NF - 
FIC II M foi BP.M^K II \l SIBL for 
SIVI And 111 the Pnidictsof Morenee, av 
eo foi al fo for BOVEM, VESII- 

AS for BFSl lAS, and the like 

But besides this re^cmblanre that B has 
with V consori'uit, it has the same with F or a>, 
foi we siv Binges for Piuges, as Cicero ob- 
serves, t rom comes fremo, and on the 

coiitrirv wc si>, sifi/art for sibilate, from 
whence comes the Princh word differ af 
noils IS luecl (or ah noils, and we still write 
stiff it o for suhfrro, svjfficit for suhjiat, and 
stiff u\w for suljftsio And according to Festiis, 
all uni I dciivcd of ax^ov a sort of while scurf, 
or rough letter, and from J/xtfw comes amlo 
BA, 111 geognphy a town of Africa, in 
Ardren, on the Slave cotst « 

fo BAA V n {halo, Lat ) To cry like a 
sheep 

Baa s (from the verb ) J^befrj of i sheep 
BA ADEN, in geography SccBaden^ ^ 
BA'Vl the same is Bel or Bthis , m idol 
of the Chaldeans and Phtrnici ms, or Canatn- 
jtes The former worshipped M irs under this 
name, according to Josephus, who, speaking 
of Thurus the successor of Ninus, says, To* 
this Mars the Asbvrians erected the fust statue, 
and worshipped him as a god, calling him 
Baal *’ It IS probable the Pbccmcians wo^hip** 



BAB 

pcd tlie «UB under the name of Baal , for Jo- 
snh, willing to make some amends for the 
wickedness of Manisseh in uorsh pjJing Baal 
and ill the host of hta\cn, put to death the 
idolatrous priests that burnt incense unto Baal 
1 lie ttvnpfcs consecrated to this g xl aic called 
in the S npture Chanmium, ivTuch signifies 
places Inclosed with ivilK lu which was kept a 
urpetuil file 1 he \ ord bad, in the Punic 
in_,uvt^, Minifies lord or mister ind doubt- 
libs ii^iit the Supreme IXitv, ttic Lord and 
AI liter of the universe It is often ]Oined with 
the mine of some f iLi ^od, as Ba'il-bcriih, 
Bi il'peor, Baal /ephou, ike 
* Baa I BiKiiH, the of the Sliechc- 
miles Jioehart conjecturt s, tli it Be nth is the 
S.IUU as Beroc, l)ie diughter of Vemis and 
Adoni , who w is given in iinrini^e to Bic- 
fhiis, uid tint he give lier name to the city 
of Be nth HI I’lioeuKu, and bceainc afterwards 
the godde ss of it 

B VALIVl, in ancient mjtholog}, inferior 
deitito nmong tm Pfueniciuis 

BAAI Pi OR L^ai phfgor, or Befl- 
PHFGOtt in idol of the Moabites md Midi- 
inites We are toll tint Israel joined him- 
self toBnl-peor, md tint Solomon erected an 
altar to thib idol upon the mount of Olives 
Bial pcor hi been sujipo cJ to he no other 
thin a Pri ipiis, ind tli it the worship of him 
consisted in the most ohsetne prictice^’ Stl- 
den imagines th it Baal [icor is Pluto, founding 
ills coniecture on Psihntvi C^S v here it is 
Slid, * Ihey joined the ni'-i Ives unto Bial- 
j tor, ind Ue the oflenngs of the dead I he 
sicrificcs to which these words rt fer were, as 
Selden thinks, ofltred to appease the manes of 
the dead 

Baal zfrub, Bfel zebub, or Bli/f- 
BUB, the idol, or god of the 1 kiointes In 
Scripture he is called tlu Prince of IXvils 
111. name is rtndered the I oid of Mies, or the 
God fl) , which some think w is t mock ’'p- 

I icllition bestowed on liim !>v the Tc%s lie 
nd i famous temple indoride ii I kron The 
worship of this f ilsc god must hive picvailed 
in our Siv lour s time since the Jews accused 
him of (Irivin^ out chvils in the name of Bel- 
zebiib then piincc 

Baal-zlphon, in scriptuie geography, a 

I dice opposite to l^ihahirolh, where the 
snehlts encamped before thej'pissed the Red 
sta In the opinion of Bruce (Travels, \ol i 
p ), Baal 7 Cl)hoii was jirobably some 
idol s temple, wbicfti served for a signal house 
upon the tape which forms the north eutnnee 
of the biv, opposite to 1 ibhel Attak ih, ncir 
Suez, where tilery is still a mosque or saint s 
tomb J 

^ B AAR, i landgrav ate m the south west part 
of the circle A)f Suabia 

BAAS Bos barhatus Sec Bos 
BABA CAPL, in geographj, a cape of Na- 
toha m Asia Minor, between the islands of 
^eiiodos and Lesbos, near the gulf of Adra- 
mvtti Lat 3Q 33 N Lon 2b 22 E 
i)ABA, the Russian name of the pelican 
r^BA'BBLE B « (bahhehn, German ) 


BAB 

1 To prattle like a child (Pnor) 2 To talk 
idly, or irrationiUy {P^ior) 3 To tell se* 
crets {VEiirange) 4 lotalk much (Prior)m 
Ba^bble ^ {bahl^'hx) idle talk, sense- 
less prattle {Shakspeare) 

BA'BBLLVILNl ^ (from ) Sense- 
less prate , empty words {Milton) 

BA'BBLLll A (from babble ) 1 An idle 

talker {Itogn'^) 2 A teller of secrets {Spen* 

A£r) 

Babbler, i hound upon whose tongue 
no firm reliance is to be made, either m drag, 
upon trail, or the recovciy of a fault during the 
ernso 

B VBT f {lalant Welsh ) An infant, a 
child of eilhtr sc\ {Dry den) 

BARI 1 a citv and lower undertaken, as 
the holy St riptures relate, to be built by the 
w liok inini in rieo soon after the flood, and 
rtmirl ible loi the niinculous fiustration of 
llu illen }>t by the confusion of language 
Most anlhors ire of opinion that it was situated 
txartlv 111 the pi ice where the celebrated city 
of Babvlon iflcrwards stood Authors have 
been much divided about the motive by which 
the whole race of mankind were induced to 
join IS one man m such in undertaking 
Oritiitil writers say, tint the city was 313 
lithoiu in length, and 161 in breadth, that 
the w ills were j >13 fithoins hidi, and 33 in 
breadth, incl tint the tower itself was no less 
thin 10 000 ftthom , or 13 milts high 

Bibel begin building 221-7 before Christ, 
in I toiitinued building forty years, when Czod 
confounded the huikleri lingingc, and dis- 
persed them into diflerent nations From 
thence arose the difUrcnce of lingiiages, the 
dispersion of the iieople, and the forming of 
cmjnrts 1 rom J iphei, Noahs eldest son, 
spin the iiih ihiunts of the north of Europe 
Hid Alia, is will as those of the west Lroin 
Shem c uiu lla j^eojdi of the east, as also those 
of I iitl, nd from Ham desetnded the Ca- 
ll lamtcs, Philistines Igvpinns, and the an- 
cient poists or. of Afnea '5ee CoNFUSlOH 
OF I ANC UAOH s 

BABLL MANDtB, orBABFL Mandel, 
1 c the gite of mourning, a famous streight 
HI the Indian Ocean behvten the coast of 
Arabia lulix m Asii, and that of Adel and 
Zcila in Afiica, at the entrance of the Red 
Sc^ It lb by some calkil the streiglits of 
Mocha, bLcause Mocha lies on the Asiatic 
shore 

BabflMandel, a small island at the 
mouth of the streight of Babel Mandel, be- 
longing to Lllnopia It is little more than a 
barren rot k, not more than five miles in cir- 
cuniftrencc It wis forint rlv an object of 
great conUiition Ik tween tlic I diiopiHis and 
Aribiins, but Ins bttii of little iinpoitince 
since the discoveiv of a pas'^nge to the List 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope Lat 12 
40 N ion 44 30 E 

BA'BLRY ? (from? flit ) Finery to please 
a bibc or child {Sidney) 

BABIN A (Commonwealth of), a society 
ludicrously so called, which was founded in 



BAB 

Poland m the reign of Sigismund- Augustus, 
in the l6th century It took, its rise from a 
set of gentlemen, inhabitants of I ubhn, who 
had agrted to meet at a place c dial Babin 
merely for the piirjxises of mirth and jollity 
ThUjJ^ rendered vice and foll^ ridiculous, by a 
i^ham promotKm of ccrlain persons to mock 
dignities and appointments under a fictitious 
cominonwtalih or go\ eminent Nticr did 
any lUbtitution of this nature become so gene- 
ral or so useful , blit at length the society dege- 
nerated into a set of buffoons, and b inteieib of 
ev(!ry thing sacred or prof me 

BA'Bl'iH a (from OaU ) Childish {As 
chant) 

B \BOON, in zoology Sec Simt a 

B^BUYANl b, i duster of six oi seven 
small islands, djout ten U if,ius noith of tli 
ible of Lu 9 on, in the Picihc Ocem One of 
them contains about ^>00 inlnbiUuN the 
chief produce is wix, ebony, bananas, coco is, 
and pi intains 

BABl \( A, a town of Nortli \mcrica in 
the province of Culnein si\l)-hve miles 
iSINh Cull lean 

BAl^^ZiIC \^R1US fiom 

/(} bttillcj or \i)cah luaritiulntelif ) llie 
incubus ephidtes or night nnre ‘•o edhd 
because »n this ih order the per on is ipt to 
make in unriicid ite inei confused noise 

BA'BY 5 (see Bab s ) 1 \ cnild in 

infant (Loe A ) A sin dl innge in initi- 
tion of a ehdd 

B\B\10N, the eipitd of the 'incient 
kingdom t)f lidiNloni i or C h dd » a, and sup 
posed lo havt stood in 1 Ion U iO N lu 
Jd 20 Se nirunis u s uel bv sonu, ind lie Ins 
by olh< r , to ha^e founded thi cu\ lint by 
whomst r it was founc’td ^<ebu< li kU e// ir 
was tile pirsonwho put ilie list bind lo it, 
and in tele it one ol the wondtis of the woilt^ 
Yet It jdunly ippeirs thst tbi ci’y was nc\er 
wholly inh diitccl It lu m r h id tniu to j^rou 
up to whu Nehiidndne// it Msibl\ inleuded 
tJ Invc made it, for, ( viu rtmening the seal 
of ihe empire soon ifter to 'bluish m, Babylon 
fell by degree to utter eleesv Many of tlic 
moderns ire of opinion ih it the ixtmigut 
de^ npllons given of Bib\lon by atieier t 
wiiters \\t M\\ fn fioin being Mut, li hon^h 
It s ceitun toil few other uj. nneut cm be 
hi ought agiinsi theiiditvol ilum ih in tint 
we do not si c things of a siind n kind exec lUetl 
m our own el 

This cipilil was, 'ircordm^ to Herodotus 
(who was hiniMir at Buhylon), surrounded 
'wuh walls, in ihiekness 87 bet, in In icht 5 >0 
fee , and in compass 480 furlon.^ , or bu of our 
mvles It Is observed, that those who give the 
height of these walls hut u ^0 cubits sp< ik of 
tlieui only is they were afier fhc tunc of Dorms 
Hvstasja^, who fnd caused them to be bexten 
down to that level Fhe-ve walls formed m 
t jxaet each side of wliith was 120 fur 

long$, Of 15 miles m length, and were all 
law brick a c mented together wuh 
wmch m a shoit time grows harder 
and stone which u cemuits 


BAB 

Tlie cUy was encompassed, without the walls, 
with a vast diuh filled with water, and lined 
wiih liritks on Imth sides, and, as the earth 
that vv is dug out of it servul lo male the 
bucks, wc in IV pidgi of thi depth and Iirgi- 
nessoi tot ditch fiom the hnglil and tliitkntss 
of the walls In the whole compisx of the 
w dl thtie were JOO plates, ihnit is J*? on tath 
of ihe lour sidi s, dl m tde of solid brass Bt- 
tvvan (vtiy two of these giUs it ^ uui dis- 
tances vvtre three tow< rs, uid four more the 
four coiners of this gu it squirt ind llirtt 
bf^twten tat h of these corntis >nd the ncvt 
gi^c oil tidier suit, md eith (f iIk t towers 
was tm ket hi^lui th in th( walls But this * 
IS to bt midtrsiood only of those pirt'' of tht 
wall where towers Wire ncclful fui dtlcnci 'r 
bar SOUK j)aits of tin lu hi ni^ upon i n o i s, 
ind II aetc sible by in cm mj, tlieii he labour 
and cf twi spiral whicii, thoUp^h it must 
hive jKuial iIk sm mictry of tbc whoh, mui 
Ik dhiwcd to have savoi red of goorl er onoinv , 
though that is what oui^vould not Invcex- 
p^^cicd from a prnu i f'ho hid hem so di tci- 
mnud, is Nebiu hadnc/zir nmsi h ivi bten, to 
nukt ihetUy coiiipliic both for b length u d 
IxaiJU Ihe whole nmnbtr thin ol llitsc 
low ers, • nnoiinted to no more linn 2i0, 
where IS i inucfi gre iter number would lii\ 
been ncce '^irv to liave mule the n ntorniity 
(omplete dl round 1 om tfie gJtes m 
c If h suli < f thi squire, there w is i sti Uj^ht 
stutt ext ndin.p lo the corresponding p,iLc ni 
the ( pposite will, whence die whole nmnber 
of tiie tree «s must li ne bee ii blit 0 but thin 
tbfv weie e ibont !> nnhs jon^ < f 
them eiossiuK the ollur 2> exutlv at right 
lUj^lts Be ule^the e wlole siitets, w( mu t 
leel on foul h ilf trteis wbicli vveit but rows, 
of luMise^ fiein^ the loir inner sides of the 
w ill Ihese lour Inlf stietls were properly 
tile four idesnf tiu ( itv witiini tlie w dls uid 
were e i^i of tlum ^(H) ket bio id the wboh 
stiecls beiiia dioiU 1 »0 of die same By du 
interation of the A) t ref Is, tbc city w is 
divi Itil into fi/f) sqiiait , eaeli of ffiur fnilongs 
uid a half oneuh side or two iinles md 'i 
quarter ineompis Round these sfpurcs on 
cverv skU tow ud the sire els stood the lumsts, 
all of three or four stories in lic^ight, ind bt lu- 
tifufl willi ill manner of 01 n iments, md the 
spice w ithm e u h fif these squires was dl \ oiel, 
md taken iqx by v irds, or girdens, md the 
like either for pleasure or f^invcnieiitc 

A hr inch of the I nphri cs divided the city 
into two running throUf,h the midst of it, 
from north lo south, eivcrtwhich, in the very 
iiutldk of the citv, was a bMgc a. furlong in 
length, oi rather more and nuked much 
moie, if wc hearken to other , w^o ly it was* 
no It s thin five stades or furlongs in length 
though hut 30 ket broad, a diflereiicc we shdJ 
never be able to decide this bridge, however, 

Js said to have been built with wonderful 'irt^ 
to supply a defect in the bottom of the nv^r, 
which was all sandy At each end of this 
bridge were two pal tecs, the old palace on tbc 
cast bide, the new one on the west side of the 
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rner, tVe former of which took up four of the 
sciuare*- ibmc iiientiontcl md the latter nine 
Int temple of Bclus, which stood next to t!ie 
old palace, took up inoilur of the same 
squires 

Ihe whole city stood m i lar^c flit or pluu, 
in 1 very fat and deep soil th iL j)iit or half of 
jt on the cist bide of the live** \v is the old cit^, 
ind llic ollitr on the west wis idd(d h) N(- 
huch wilier , both btin^ inrludal within 
the \ 1 t^quare bounded In the walls iloiu- 

b.iid 

Nothing w IS more wondcrfi I it 11 dn km 
than the lianging ^ lultn , winch Nebiit h id- 
iftr/ir 1 1 idc in coin})! nice to his wife 
Amvtc , who hting i \Jtd 'uid re tuning, i 
b long inciinUion for llu inonntuns ind foic-its 
of lier nun couiitr was d(.‘^Ilo^ls of iiavii «. 
bonutlun^ like them it l{il)\’on Ihi^ aie 
Slid to hi\( c out mud i squirt n' loin ])l(thri 
or H)() fict on c u h suk , ind to h uc consi t- 
td of tirrucs one iliove mollur ( irucd i p to 
tlie height of the w il> of the cit\ tin iscent 
from ttrrice to tcrnct bv>n^ h) sU ps u n kt t 
w dc Ihe whole pile consisttd of subsuntial 
arches upon archc uid was stren^thc led by i 
wall iurrouiulin it on evei) suk, tw(nt\ two 
feet line 1 ind liu floors on c ich of them wcu 
1 u(l in tins ordtr first, on the tops of the 
aiclub w es 1 ud i bed or jim neni of stones 
sixUtn fett lon^ nul four kti hioid, o\ei 
this was a la\ci of reed mixed with a ,^ie it 
qu inlity of bitumen ind o\( r tins two ( onrses 
of brick elo civ ccniental tOv^ctlur with 
pi isler and over ill the i wei thick slice tsol 
kid, ind on these the earth oi nicmld of the 
girdeii llnsfioon^ew de si^^iu d to re t un 
the moisture of thv. mould, v huh w is so 
deep, IS to ^i\e root to the gre itest trsc which 
wen ))! mle d u|)( n t\< i\ leri ICC to^e flier w ilh 
gre It V me tv of otiicrve^^et iblc*- nlc ismg to the 
(\t l^poii the uppermost of tlu^e te^rues 
w IS 1 rtscrvon, siqiplied bv a eeitimengnu 
wiih water irom tlie river from vvlunee the 
^mkiibon iheothti ternces \ ere sujiplu I 

llu other wo ks aUrihiited to Nehiichad 
luz/ir by Ikio ns ind Ahylenns, were the 
buds of the n\er the irtflieial cinils niiel 
the great irl he id Id e said to hive been sunk 
by Semii urns Ihe cuuls were cut out oi 
the cist side of the Luphnte , to convey the 
w Iters of thit river vvhen it overflowed its 
bulks into the tigris before thev re ichcd 
J^abvkm The hi e j\ is on the west suk of 
Bihvkm, ind, u colling to the lowest com- 
jnitition, 4 ^ miles square, IbO in compiss, 
and in dcullifl'j fec'tjfcs vve rcid in Heiodolus, 
or 7 j, IS Alcgi the it/s will h i\e it, the former, 
perhaps mcisurtdffcun the sur^uc of llu sides, 
ahd the Utter the tons ot the hml s that 
were cist upon them I his hie w is dug to 
reriive the w iters of the river wink the bulks 
wc le huikling on each side of it But both the 
Idi, md tlicciinl vvhicn leid to it, v ere pic- 
sl^rvcct ifier that work was com pk ted , being 
found of great use, not only to prevent all over- 
flowings, but to keep water all the ytir, is ui 
a comAoa reservoir, to be kt out, on pioper 
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occasions, by sluices, for the improvement of 
the hml 

The b inks were built of brick and bitumen^ 
on both sides of the river, to keep it w ithin its 
chinnel, and extended on c ich side through- 
out tilt whole length of the city, uid even 
firther, according to some, who reckon they 
extended lOOfurlongs or twenty miles, whence 
Jt IS cone hided thev must have begun twoindes 
md I hilf above the eitv ind hive been con- 
tinued an equal distnice below it, the length 
of the e ilv b^ m^ no morcth ni 1 » miles With- 
in the c Ilv they we re built from the bottom of 
the river uuhd ilic simt line kness with the 
w di** ol ihf* c u iImH OpptT ite to each street, 
oneiflur icle of llu in e r, w h i br i/en gate m 
the ud w ill, with stills leading down from it 
to the nver flu sc ^Utswcrc open by day, and 
siml in n ht 

Haji\ I ON in scripture history, is a name^ 
li milivclv given b^ the suied w liters, es- 
pccull\h\St I\t rCl I ph eh v 1 3) and by 
St Tohn (Ucvchlion^J eh wii and xvin ) 
md blew 1 st bv the fith rs, to Rome, partly 
on account of her ^le itne jirule and mipres- 
sion ol God s pc opk md ]) irtlv k r lu r resem- 
hhnee to the meitiit Ihhvlon iii ulolitry, that 
1 in^doin so lull\ u ])rese nting tlu idolatiy of 
tile ehurchot UouiC in tlu deseription given 
of It m the i\ih chqjtci of Biriich iliat 
se lied) ail) re d diikiencc between them < in 
Ik observed \\ hub) s Paraphrase, vol ii 
p 6hl md 77 I 

B AB\ I ONI or ( H ALr);E A i I ingdom 
cl \s\\ md th most iiuient in the world, 
hein^ lonndcd b\ Nimrod the giandson of 
Hun who dso, act ordnij^ to the margin of 
our hi hies founded N me veil the capit il of the 
kingdoinof A s)rn Nothin^ ceitiin is known 
c once rnm^ either C)t tlu se, except wli it in i) be 
j^ithcudfrom eiiptuie 

B^B^ IONIAN BAii\ioNrrs is used 
ill men lit writers for tn jstrolo^^ei, eji any 
thn ^ rd itm^ to istioln_,v 

BVHMONK V ilXfA, i rich sort of 
wc nings orltin^^mgs cknomm lUd fioin the 
city of BHh)ion, where the pricticeof inter- 
weivmg divers colours in the ir li ingings first 
cht lined Hence dso Bib) Ionic gii incuts, 
B ihvloinc skins 

B VBYLONK S, BAinroNicA, a frag- 
ment of the uicu nt Instorv ol tlie world, cncl- 
ing U Ci()7 )tars before ( hrist, ind composed 
by Here sns oi Ik ro ^ns i priest of Bah) Ion, 
ibout tlu lime of MeMiuki Bah) Ionics ue 
soinctmus dso cited in mcicnt w riurs h) the 
title of Cli del ncs 1 ht bibvkmics were very 
consonant w ilh scripture, as lo cplun and the 
ancient ehristiin diioiologcis isseit, whence 
the nithor is usu illv sup})osed to h ivc con«>ulted 
the Jewish writers Btrosus speaks of an 
iiinvc Tsal deluge an arl , &.c 

B VBYUU^S\, i spec les of the genus Sima, 
which sec Irdiibits the isl incls of the Indian 
Ocean, is greginous, feeds cm herbs and leaves, 
IS of (juick scent, swims mddives vvell, grunts, 
IS ot tiie size of a stag, md its flesh good for 
food 
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BAC» m tiBA jgation^ is used for a praam> or 
ferry-boat 

Bag, or (Sack, in brewing, a large flat kind 
of tub, or \csscl, wherein the wort is put to 
stand and cool before boiling 1 Jie ingiulicnts 
of bttr pass through three kj kK ot ics&ch 
They are mashed in oru, worktd in another, 
and cooled in n third cillc 1 ibuk, or cooUr 

B\CANriBJ in ecdesnstic d hislor), 
wandering clerks who strolled from eh irch to 
church 

BACCA (from Bacchus, the in\ tutor of 
wint, or rather fiomiM, ) A btrr\ 

BAC i.A BfJl s bee Sapo- 

KARIiB NUC ULiE 

Bacc^ norlandicje llie frnit of the 
nibns arctic us , fohis, durnatis, c nile iiiciini 
uniiloro of Linn^us Pluy nrr ueonii) en 1 d 
b} Lmn^us as |)Osscssing aniiscptic, relngcrn t, 
and antiscorbutic cpnbtus 

BACC \R \.( 11 a town of the lower palati- 
nate of the Rhine;, in German), famous foi its 
w irie Lit 49 T N 1 o 1 7 5 j L 

BACCARIS rioughonn s spiktuaid In 
hot in}, a ginus of the « lass SMigcntsii, order 
polvgaBiu i superflua Rec eptac It naki d , down 
simple cdlv\ imbricate (vbndntal, female 
florets inttrmived with the Iienn iphroditc flo- 
rets Foal teen species ^prcid o\tr Asii, 
Africa, and Amern i ni my of winch arc pro- 
pagitcd 111 our own ^inltns b\ cuttings or 
seeds The cuttings slioulJ be phiited on i 
shady boulter during the suuiuur months but 
the seeds should be sow n in tlu Ibc^e 

shrubs it pi lilted in iwann sun uion will b\e 
□broid Hi mild winters, but tl < v arc usualH 
placed in green houses, and only entrusted 
abroad dunn^ surnnu r 

BVee \rt'l) ft (Jaccalu^, Lat ) Beset 
wrhpeirls, hiMU^man> berries 

BA( CHANAI I A, i 3 ALCHAAAt.s, cele- 
brated in honour of the god Baccluis, ind 
w hieh were c died liberales, ui orgiT, or dion}- 
snea 

Ibeorgir, barchan ds, bbenlcs, and dio 
ri}Siaca arc usudly tikcn for the same, but 
there was a difference between tho c pigau 
ceremome-, for the feasts of bber, or libn i, 
were celebrated in honour ot Ldiei or Bier jin', 
every year on March the 17 th , w ben the young 
men between 1() and 17 jears olrl pul ofl their 
garment bordered with purple, edit d pretei^ti, 
to take the toga vinhs from th< hands of the 
praetor with a surname, which made them ca- 
pable of grnng to the war, and of the office <= of 
the commonw ealth But the bare ha 11 iK w ere 
kept every month, and the dionysnca or orgn 
every three years, which gave tlicm the mine 
of tiictcnca 

Macrobius, in the first book of his Siturna- 
lu, chapiter 18 , having proved by good reasons 
that Bacchus and A{k>11o are but one thing, 
adds, th\t the bacchanals were celebrated €\er} 
two years upon mount Parnassus, dedicalcd to 
A|io!Io and the Muses, where tire Satyrs 

Author refer the institution of the feast of 
10 the Athenians, which passed at hrst 
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for tery honest plays, and merriments among 
the pagans Tney earned a barrel of wine 
wound about with Mnc-branches loaded with 
rapes 1 hey dre w an he goat by the horns, 
to sacrifice him with a basket full of fip and 
pi ipes, Jin mg thtir heads crownid with vine 
branches, ind the bacchap, which were the 
pne ts of lint god, lulcl in ihcir hands staves 
UviSicd with U), chneing md wantonly pla}iiig 
ill the alticcts, ami cr}ing cvcdie, that is to 
sa\, a lu]>])} life ^ 

But tlicbc feasts were in length of time 
chingul into a licentious use of ill sorts of 
cUbinclu nc 

i he baccchanaba were introduced intjo 
Rome b> a st igc pla} c r from 1 uscanv , and in 
i short tune nculy lu \lled in indelicacy inch 
obsctnUy those ob‘>t.r\al m Greece Iwoof 
these Jtasis v^ele p irticuhrly remarkable, and 
dHtingnishcd b} tbt epubets ert Uer ind lcs<s 
Ihe laltei were lielcl lu ibc op^ii fields duruig 
tlic uitnnm , but the foimcr in the city, ibout 
the \ein il ccpiinn\ 

B VC C HANA'I I^N s (Sromlaccnanaha, 
I it in ) A drunk ird 

B'V (. C 11 VN VLS ^ {I acchanaha, Lat ) 
Ihi diunki n fi ists of Buebus {Pope) 

B V|L CIl ANILS, priestesses of Bacchus, 
who ire rcprcstnkd at the celebration of the 
or^^ies almost n il ed, with gulindsof i\\, with 
i tli>rsus incl cbslKtcllecl hur 1 heir look* 
I’-c wild and thc) utlci c'u ulful sounds, and 
dill diflercnt mu^lc il instniincnts together 
111 \ art also cillcd Ibvidcs md Meiiadcs 
(O/ id fS'c ) 

BVCCllARIS Stc Baccaris 
B \( cm, lu mi chauics, a kind of ancient 
in xc hints inform of go its, used by Jupiter 
in bi« u irs a^unsl llie gnntts Rudbcck de- 
scribes two kinds of baccbi, one made like tlie 
biltenng r iin, whcuwith lupiter demolished 
the enemj s fortificalions , the others contrued 
to castbre out of, fiom wluncc the Grecl s irc 
eo ijectured to liave Iraiiicd their idea of ehi- 
incn 

BkCCHTS nr B^ius, king of Corinth, 
succeeded ins lather Prumnidcs Hiscutccssors 
were always e died baechidc, in reinembrauc < 
of the ecjiiUy and inodcr Uion of bis reign ibe 
baecliide inert iscd so inueli, that the v chose 
one of their number to preside among them 
with regal Mulhority (}j)elas oxtrturned 
this instUulion, by making himself ibsolute 
(S/r// ) t 

BAC CJIIUS and Bi Thls, two cebbralcd 
c;! idiaturo of cipial age md strength , jvhente 
the proverb to express ctu ill) , Biihus contra 
B If t liuirri (//oi (U) \ 

Bacchjus, 111 ancien\pnetr), a kind of 
foot composed of a short syllable and two long 
ones, as the word avan It Vikes its name 
from the god Bacchus, because it fiequently 
entered into the hymns composed m honour 
of him 

BACCHUS, m mjtbologt, was soif of 
Jupiter and Sen cle, the daughter of Cadmus 
After she had enfoyed the comjiany of Tupilcr, 
bvmcle Wiis dtceued, and ptrishtd by tj^c arti- 
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lice of Juno, tv ho assumed the shape of Beroe, 
Semcles ndrst, and persuaded Scmtle that the 
lover tv horn she entertained was not Jupiter, 
but a false lo\ cr, and that to prove his divinity 
she ought to beg of him, if he really were 
Jupiter, to corniL. to btr bed with the same 
imjcsty as^ne courted the embnees of Tiino 
1 he artiticc siucecdcd, ind when Jupittr pro- 
mised his mistress wintever she isked, Stmelc 
rcquiied huii *^«\isit hu with all the divinit} 
of igod *v iipiter w IS unable to \iol Itch IS oath 
and Scmtlc, unwilling to roti irt it, ihcicforc, 
AS she wis a mortal, and un bit to bear the 
majesty of Jupiter, she w > <onsumerl, and 
r^jtluced to ashes The child, ot which she 
had been pregnant for seven months, was with 
ddhcult) saved fiom the flames, and put in 
his fithers thigh, wheic he remained llie full 
time he naturilK was to h ivc been in his mo- 
thers womb 1 roni thiscirninislanr'' Hicchus 
has bten called Buiiaicr I here are different 
traditions of th< m inner ot 1 is educUion, 
which shew th It thciclnvc been minyoi the 
simenimc Diodorus « il s ot three ni this 
nime, lud Cicero of a gnatcr tiuiiiIki, but 
among them all, the son ot Jupittr ind Scinch 
stems to h i\c obtained the merit ot all the rtst 
This personage is seldom named in niodtrn 
tiimshut IS a sensual incoun^tr oi feast ind 
j4ilhtY , but he w IS rtgardtd in i more uspett- 
ibk light bv the uicitms who worshipped him 
111 diflcrcnt countrus under the following ip- 
ncll ilions in bgypr, he w is c ilk il (Jsin in 
M)sia, I anaccs in Indn DiouvaUis, T dur, 
throughout tin Rom in dominions Adoiuus 
in Aribii, and Pcntlicui, In t\ic luciniins 
hljthologists t irnisVi reasons tor all these dif- 
tertnt n lines given to the same god which 
may be seen in the second volume of Baiiitrs 
Mvthologv 

It is natural to suppose that the (rrccks and 
Roimiis, as usual, bt stow id ujion the one 
Jiacthus which th() worsiujipcd the sever \l 
actions iiul itinhutes ot tht many divinities 
known hv ihit nime and hv otVtcr equiv ilciit 
<h nominations in diflertnt countries How- 
ever, antiquUv (hufly distinguished two gpds 
under iht title of Bacehus tint of Fgvpt, the 
son of Ammon ind the «anie as Osiris, and 
thUof i liebes 111 Baotia, the son of Jupiter 
incl St melt 

The hgvptnn Bieclms was bPought up at 
Nysa, i city of Arabn 1 di\, whence he ac- 
quired tht naiTif ol piou}si oi the god of 
Nysa, and thi w s Ihc conqueror ol India 
rhon‘h thi-t Bitchii* of the Levptians was 
one of tht cider gods J I Tgvpt vet the son of 
Stmt It was the voun/e t(>l tlu Giccian deities 
Dmdorm Siculus l<»ns us, tint Orpheus first 
deified the son of Scmtle bv tht n me of Bac- 
(hns, and appo^ted his certinonus in Greece, 
in border to muhr the fimil of C idraiis, the 
grandfither of the Crrecian Bacchus, illustri- 
ous , 

rii« great Bacchus, according to sir Isaac 
Newton, flourished but one ncration before 
the Argonautic expedition This Bacchus, 
says li^mippus> was potent at sea, conquered 


eastward as far as India, returned m triumph^ 
brought his army over the Hellespont, con- 
quer^ Thrace, and left music, dancing, and 
poetry, there And, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, It was the so* of Seme£ who inv ented 
farces md theatres, and who first established a 
nuisic-school, exempting from all militaiy 
functions such musicians as discovered great 
abilities in their art, on which account, sajs ( 
tin sunc author, musicians formed into com- 
pamts have since frequently enjoyed great pn- 
V ihgcs 

Dr Burney ob erves, that the dithyrambics 
which ^ IV L birth to dramatu representations, 
are is a Riciit as tlu worship of Bacchus m 
Greece, and there is little doubt that the 
<(u monies of his niysUncs gave rise to the 
pomp and illusioi s of the theatre ^lany of 
the most s]>icndid exhibition® upon tlie stage 
for 'lu cutm uiinunl ol the people of Athens 
and Rome bung performed upon the festivals 
of Bicchus, give occasion to the calling all 
those ihit were ernplojed in them, whether 
lor singing, dancing, or reciting, etrvaiUs of 
Bur hits 

B v'ccHTjs Boi E s A flower, not tall, 
but very fall and broad-leaved timer') 

BACXITLHOUS a (fioin iotmaiidycro, 
Lat ) Berrv bcinng {Rai/) 

BA(Cl^^IG^l, III antiquity i bason or 
ve M I to liolil w itcr for washing the hands 

BACH ( John Scbosti in), m eniment Ger- 
inin inusiri in, was boin at J i«en ich in lf)85 
At the igc ot IS he was chosen organist of the 
iKvv chnuh of Anh It In 1708 he became 
musician to the duke of bixe Weimar, and 
obtained a victory it Dresden over a famous 
Frenth organist, who had challenged all the 
German musici IPS He is reckoned to have 
been equal to II indel on the organ, and his 
composition arc m the first style of excellence 
He died at Leipsic in I7’>4 His sons, C harles, 

I inanuel, and John, were ilsn grtatl) cele- 
brated as p(i former', and composers in music, 
the foiimrwas living it Hamburg in 1773> 
and the other was in tnglind in 170^ {If at) 

It was observed by Abel, that if Sebastian 
Bach, and hisadniinblc son Fmannel, instead 
of being music directors in comincicial cities, 
had been cmplojcd to compose for the «trtge 
and public of great capitds, such as T\ ipks. 
Pins, or London, and for performc rs of the 
first class, they wcruld doubtless have simpli- 
fied the ir style more to the taste of their judges, 
and would have been among the greatest mu- 
sicians of the cightet nth c entury 

13ACHLIOR, or Batchelor, a com- 
mon term for a man not mirntd, or who is 
yet 111 a stale of cehb icy I he Roman censors ^ 
frequently imposed fines on old bachelors 
Dion of lI ilicarnassus mentions an consti- 
tution by which all persons of full age were 
obliged to many But tlie most celebrated 
law of this kind was that made under Augustus, 
called the Lex Julia de mantandis ordinibus 
liy which bachelors were made incapable of 
legacuA or inheritances by will, unless from 
their near relations The Rabbins maintain. 
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that, by the laws of Moses, e^eiy person, cx 
cept some few, aie obligecl m tonsciUKt to 
marry at twenty }*ears ot age this makes one 
of their 6l J precepts Ucnct those maxims 
so frtqutiit diuon^ ihcir casuists, that ht who 
does not take ilu iitctssiry im isurc to Icaie 
heirs behind him, ib not a man, but ou^hl to 
be reputed i lionutidc L)ciirgns w is not 
more favoji ible by his liws, bacliclors are 
branded vvilli infun\ In Lnglaml, thtri. wis 
a tax on b lehclor^, ilitr J ? } tais of ipc , 1 w/ 
for 1 (liik(, I cominoii peison Iv by 7 
Will 111 Ux) I In lint nil, ntprtscni tiiL> 
are taxi d bv i double dut\ on thtirinilc sci 
vanls lhuse\tr) imn ot ihi igo ol 21 irs 
and upw iriU ih\ci liiMn^lxiii inuiitd wlio 
shall keep out male si rv int or mort , sb ill piy 
ll lOs {or each ibiAeorin idditioii to the 
ordinary dutus Jcvi »ble lor sin ints 

Bac hflor w is ancitiUl) i dLiiominiUon 
iveii to thos». who bid atiaii cd to] iii^^lilbood, 
ut 1 nd not a numbtr of \ iisils sullicient to 
h ne their bintur civrud before them in th 
field of battle, or, if they were not of ihf order of 
bannerets, were not of ige to di phy tin ir own 
banner, but obli^^ed to nnnh to bittic under 
another s banner It was also i title ‘M\tn to 
youns; cd\dlicrs who, Iniiiig unde their fir t 
cimpiign, rcccned tlic nnliniv girdle itrord 
ingly Anel it served to denoimn ite him who 
bad overron e another in a lournment the 
first time he e\er tiigiaed 

Iherc i s treeiv an} word whose origin 
more contrenerted iinnn^ th^ entics thin 
that of bicli lor, bace il irius or bicoilnireus 
the two difknnt Kccptitions ol the word, 
literary aiul militar}, ibo>e recited, hi\e cicli 
of them tiuir advocates who a sert eicb to be 
the primitive sense, and denve the word ae- 
cordmglv 

Among those who hold the military bachelor 
to be the more annenl, isCujis, who derives 
the word from bue< ellarins, ** kind of tavtlry, 
anciently in grent esteem l)u-C in gc di duces 
It from baccalarn, i kind of fees, or farm**, 
consisting of several pnees of ground, tacli 
whereof contained 12 leres or as imicb is 
two oxen would plough , the jiossessor of 
which baec ilaria w ere called b w he lors 

Caseneuve, and Altaserri dime bacheW 
from baculus, or bacillus, i '•t itl, because the 
young cavaliers exercised themsilves in light- 
ing with stives Maituiuis derives it fiom 
baccalaiireus, i e baccaUurea donatus i i il- 
lusion to the incient custom of crowning poets 
with 1 nirel bueislaun as w is the c sc with 
Petrarch at Rome in HU Akiat {?nd Vives 
are of the saint opinion nor is this et}molo*,>y 
improbibli 

Bachftors, in the livery companies in 
l-iondon are those not yet iditntted to the livery 
The t e^oirtp'uncs g( uerally consist of a ni isicr, 
two vardens, the livery, and the bachelors, 
who arc yet but m expectation of dignity in the 
companv, >and have their function only in at- 
lendanci on the m uter and wardens they are 
also called yeomen 

Bachbl^irs, km^hfs, \^er6 so called, as 
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being the lowest order of knights, or inferior 
to bannerets 

Bachelors, in a university sense, are 
poisons that have attained to tlic b icca laurcit, 
or who have Ukeii tlu fiist degree in the liberal 
irts and scienecs Btforc a ptrson can be ad- 
niittcil to this degret at Oxford, it is iitce'-sary 
tbit be study there lour }ears, thrve \ears 
more may ciititli him to the degree o( master 
irts, intl ill seven veir^ mowt lit iinv com- 
mtnte bichilor of divinity Ar*t^w.j.ibridgc 
ihcdtgrics irt ii mllv tikeii miifb the saint 
as it Uxlmd ixtepting in liw and ph}sir, iii 
tiihtrof w ni< ll the b icbclor s dtgrte maybe 
tikcn in sixyt ir« Ji\ hr met, the degree pf 
bichilorot divinity is ittaiiicd in five years 
study, that is, in two yeirsof jihilosophy, and 
thrve of div inity 

Bac II ti OK, in music, one who bis takfn 
Ills first degree in music A <ju ilificalion 
forint ih required of i candidate fortius htmour, 
w s the being iblc to rv itl ind exjumnd certain 
boils in Bofctbiiis a Grctk wriUr on the 
scitiKt of the sixdi vintni} It is now re- 
quired of the cintudik tti compo**e in ex- 
ercise for voitts md instrunicnts, m six parts, 
wbub txtrtisv must be publicl} pvrfoiinetl in 
tlu sdiotd, <n othci pi ice in the um- 

vtrsitv 

BA ( 111 I ORSIIIP s (from larhelor^ 
lilt eondilion of i bitbelor {Skntispcair) 
n V( 111 kS PlI I S \ cekbntcd niedi 
(in in 1 nrut for ibt curt ofdropsus lluir 
prnicipd ingiediiiit i tit tNlraet of the inc- 
ninpodnim orbliciv helUbore 

BAC 111 ViSi oneoflht Molutci, or C love 
islmds, in tht J ast Indies Lit 0 2 > S I on 

12') b r 

BAC II LARI \ In 7t)olog\, a genus of the 
ells, VC Tints, (;rdtr infusorii Bod v consist 
ing of nhndnc ll, straw-likt tiliimnts placed 
parillcl to tacli other, and frtqucntl} dunging 
tbcir position One sj>t cits onK — b piradox 
1 ounJ on the iilv I lali sun i (a species ot the 
nrdei ilgt tn fl i^^ ) , body compost d of from 
fvL to forty Imeir vdlovuslv short fihnu ills, 
united logtthvr, founmg themsdves into a 
square /ig/ 1-, orcxtcniUd line, but ilwavs 
preserving their piralldisiii and resting in a 

^B \C K s (bac, hi c, S 1X011 ) 1 The hinder 
nirtof thc*boelv 2 I lie outer part of the 
nind when it is shut opjxised to the pilni 
{Donm) 3 Put of tljL body winch requires 
clothes {Lorh) 4 lIu real {Clarendon) 
b 1 he p) K e hdnnd ( /d The part 

of anv thing out of sijAit {Baton) 7 1 ht 
thick pin of any tool^pinised to tlie tdgt 
{dilufhnot) * 

Back ad (from the noun ) 1 To the 
place whence one c firm e {Jfal^!^h) 2 Back- 
w ird {Addtwn) 3 Behind , not coming for 
ward {BlacKmorf) 4 Toward things past 
{Burnet) b Again , hi return {Shahspeare) 

6 Again , a second time {Dry den) 

To Back v a l To mount a horse 
{Skakspeare) 2 To break a horse (l?c?c ) 

J lo place upon the back 4 
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To mafhtjii) , to strengthen (South) 5 To 
justify, to supjiort (lioiflc) 0 lo second 
(Dn^dfn) 

15 K, 111 the nnmi^e and arnoii" firrier*?, 
IS I toniinon term of pctuhir nu diiiiig A 
horse s bick to be good uid \ ilu djfc should he 
anight instt id of hoUou, which I ist is tailed 
siddU b cl td S iddlc b K Ki d horses ire gc- 
iicrdlyh^lil u^c irrj tbur hi ids hi^h but 
ar.- dificjcf in stun^th and crsicc A horse 
\M h 1 \M ik b vek IS ipt to slunibk 

Jiadi ^(ilUd 1 Ills IS m i lonition of the 
linr ind tiiliclc tov^hu h horsis (jnd i spec i illy 
Noungonts) lu \c.r\ siil>|t(t fj(> n liLiii^ ridden 
too tir, ind too spicni >, or wIikIi is more 
• oniinonly the cast, fienn e iriviiig'i saddle that 
does not Mt the hick uid con ci|utntlv presses 
jii )ri 111 some parts th in in othc is In the 1 la 
cist It iruy tie obsir\cd htfori the < \eoriatioii 
IS lern produced h\ noti in^ tint certain 
}»uls<)ilh( bid under th siddlt arLiii inioie 
\io 1 l n su It t 1 in ointr I in i he disc ist is 
to lx unu’ed he noiding the cuists Ihe 
s\(kil tint best uiets^viih i \oung lore 
slioiild be t is\ inu jiretlj lirgi in tlit ‘'Cit, 
ind the piiinel mil stuff n^sliould ‘•o far cm 
respond with the slnpt of the bad tint the 
sidilK in 1} press eiju ibi) upon c\ei) part at the 
siinc timi 

Jl tlu ^ill bi ]iro hif til on i tf^tunce and 
tilt hoise f ui lol Ik icsrid till it b im lii ikd 
the rrnjpir should ht ihind i holt oi ivvo 
e\tr\ luoiim}^ till thi suldli isdnwnsofii 
Inckw irds is to \ ir'y the c it of duel pressure 
At the sum tune ibi hoiscs Ind should bi 
tookd i\ir> tin b< is buted w i bed %mI'i 
w i ill w lei, lit ind uiur with extract oi 
bilurn, or, i'^ it is now < died, upi i litlnr^Nn 
uelati, oruiih ilkoliol uid u iter Ihidi r tins 
rt( imin vMih e ire the tvcornlion will lu il in 
tlu ijiulsl of tnvdbiip, prenidid the on^in d 
Cdust be not perse \ered in, ni other word*' 
that the siddle U not sufleiid to po ess m 
lump al piessLire or tho lo id be not eonluuud 

txeis ]\t 

/«15A'( KlilTI V a (ironxlad nuMifi ) 
locvnsuri o rcproich tlu ahs nt ) 

li \ C KHl UK s (fro \\ 1 (h! L ft ) \ j ii\i 
cihuinnior m erisnn r of llu ih-sent ( S/;/////) 
Jj'V'C BONh s (ti tin ltd ind Lom ) 
The hone of tin biel V( \j4xihlMiJt 
B \C lv( VKR\ i i lie Id of h u in^, on 
the h id {( Off d^) 

B\ClvIX)OK J (fiom ind doo 7 ) 

'Ihe door V hind tlif house ( Uttdituf) 

liA'CKI D a (ioui iatk ) lining i bad 

( Dt tidt n) } 

BAX Ul HIT N'O V (Crom/eu/i andy^ewd ) 
An enemy in secret (Sovih) 

BACI\(r/V^lMON 9 {^nn\\ladi(ra 7 }imon, 
Welsh, a bilk hittle) An iivciuous and in 
terc-jting gime, ol uncertain origin, played by- 
two persons with a box and di^e, upon a sc|uare 
taWc divided into two parts, upon wlucli are 
pi teed twelve white and twelve black pomtj, 
or divisiurs Eidi idvcrsary has fifteen nun or 
counters, those of the one whiu and of the ether 
biacld^iy way of distinction, which are to be thus 
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situated If the player play into the rirfrt han^ 
table, two are to be placed on the ace point in hj« 
adversary s table five upon the cinque point m 
the opposite tabic, three upon the cinque point m 
the hithcrmost table, and li c on the cinque point 
111 his own table fiis tdvtrsary s men are to be 
pi iced exactly opposite his own, and the giand 
object for either is to bung the men that rtspec- 
tively belong to them lound into tlieir own t ibles 
All thiowb that ton tribute towatds this ind pre- 
vent the advtr iry from doing the same are ad- 
vant igeous, and n/ct sa 

Daefttotis for plaifin^ dl the ihroivs on the dice at seittn^ 

9 uty ’Vi} dher for a i^ammon^ or sin^fe hit tn •tv}iHk 

the trad r must ohsetve th t the marl •j' tmphts for a 

gammon ordt/y and die murk * / hit onl^ 

1 Let the player pi ly two aces on his cinque* 
point n d bar point lor either gammon or hit 

2 J wo sixts irc to be jilayed on his adversary** 
hir poini ind on ins own bar point, lor a gam« 
mon, or hit 

* Iwotrois two to be played on Ills cinque- 
point, nid the otlitr two on the trois point in hi* 
own t ibles tor a g immon onlv 

4 f Two deuces to be plivid on the quatre- 
pomt 111 Ins own tibhs and two to be brought 
o\tr liom the five men placed m his adversary* 
tables, lor a gammon only 

5 I I wo fours to be brought over from the 
five men pi iced in his adversary s tables, and to 
be put upon the cimjue point in his own tables, 
for a gammon only 

6 1 wo lives to be brought o\ er from the five 
mtn j)l iced iii his idvtrsary s tables, md to be put 
upon t e tiois point in In own tables, tor a gam- 
mon, or hit 

7 Six ice , let him here take his bar point, for 
a , ammon or hit 

8 Six dtuet a man to he brought from the 
five placed 11 Ins advtrsarys tihks, and to be 
pi u ed on the tinquc ptiint in his own, for a gam- 
mon or hit 

9 Six «rd three a man to be brought from hi* 
ad vers i \ s icc-point, as tai as he w ill go for a 
gan moil or hit 

10 Six and four a man to be brought from 
Ins wiversary s ace point, is fii as he will go, loi 
a garni ion, or int 

1 1 Six and fivt a man to he earned from In* 
'’dvcrsiry s lee point, as far as he can go, foi a 
g immon or Jnt 

12 Cinque and quatre, i man to be carried 
from hit. adv ersary s acc point, as far as he can go, 
tor i gammon, or hit 

I , ( inquc troib, let him make the trois-point 
in his tabks, for a gammon or hit 

14 Cinque deuce play two men from the five 
placed in your adversary s tables, for a gammon, 
or hit 

1 5 *,Cmqiie-ace , bi ing one man from the five 
placed in your adversary s tables for the cinque, 
and play one down on the cinque point in your 
own tables for the ace, for a gammon only 

16 Quitre troi , bring two men from the five 
placed in } our adversary s tables, fur a gammon, 
or hit 

J7 Quatre deuce, make the quatre-point in 
your own tables, for a gammon, or hit 

18 f (^uatre-ace, play a man from the five 
placed in vour adversary s tables for the quatre, 
and tor the ace play a man down upon the cinque- 
point in your own tables, for 4 gammon only 
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19 Trois«detice, bring two men from the five 
|>Uced in your adversary $ tables, far a gaiiunon 
only 

ao. Xfois-are , make the cin^ue-point in your 
own tables, for a gammon, or hit 

az * Deuce-ace, play one man from the live 
placed in your adversary’s tables for the deuce, 
and for the ace play a man down upon the ciuque- 
pojnt in your own tables, for a gammon only 

%z * Two trois, play two of them on the 
Cinque-point in your own, and with the othci 
two fake the quatre-pomt in your adversary’s 
tables 

f Two deuces, pliy two of them on the 
quatre point m your own and with the other 
two take the trois«point in your adversarys 
tables 

By playing the two foregoing cases as directed 
the player avoids being shut up 111 his adver irv s 
tables, and has the chance of throwing high 
doublets, to win the hit 

24 • Two fours, two of them a*-e to take your 
adversary s emque point in his t ibles , md for the 
other two bring two men from the five placed m 
your adversary’s tables 

ay * 1 Cinque ace, play the cinque from the 
five men placed in y our adversary s tables, and 
the ace from your adversary s ace point 

26 * 2 Quatre act , play the quatre from the 
five men placed lu your adversary s tables, and the 
ace from those on your adversary’s ace point 

27 * $ Deuce ace , play the deuce from the 
five men placed in your adversary s tables, and 
the ace fiom your adverj>aiy s ace-point 

The three last chances are to be phyed in this 
manner, because, by laying an ace down 111 } our 
adversary’s tables, you have a probability of 
throwing deuce ace, trois deuce, quatre trois, or 
six-cinque, m two or three throws, m any of 
which cases you are to make a point which gives 
you the better of the hit, and observe by the di- 
lections given in this chapter that you are to 
play nine chances* out of tht thirty-six in a dif- 
ferent manner, for a single hit, to what you would 
do when playing for a gammon 

Jffinif and rata ons —By the rules given to play 
for a gammon, you arc voluntarily to make some 
blots , the odds being 111 your favour th it they 
are not hit, but should tliat happen, and you 
have three men m your advcrsaiy's tables you 
must endeavour to secure your ada ersary’s cinque, 
quatre, or trois point, to prevent a gammon, tnd 
must be very cauuous how you suffer him to t ike 
tip a fourth man Take care t >t to crowd your 
game, by putting many men cither upon your 
trois or deuce point myour own tables, which is, 
in effect, to lose those men by not having them tn 
play Besides, by crowding your game, you arc 
i>ften gammoned , as when your adversary (jiidi* 
your game open, by being crowded in your own 
tables he may then play as he thinks Qt 

The following calculations will show the odds of 
entering a single man upon any certain number of 
points , and also give you the odds for and against 
being hit by double dice , consequently you can 
choose the method of play most to your advantage 
If It be necessary to make a run, in order to wm 
a htt, and you would know who is forwardest, 
bag$n with reckomng how many points you must 
m bring home to the six^point in ^our 
taWofr tbn man that is at the greatest distance, 
aaitt ^ the hke by every other man abroad , 
whsih ihe mmh9n are summed up, add for those 
mMMdy OB your own tables (supposing the men 


that were abroad as en your six po^nt for tfiiaring) 
VIZ SIX for every man on the six, and in like 
manner respectively for tlie whole Compare 
this With your adversary 9 numbers, and you will 
form a true statement of the game The nist best 
tlirow upon the dice is esteemed aces, as it stops 
the SIX point in the outer table, and secures the 
emque m your own, whereby your adversary s 
two men upon your acc point cannot get out 
with cither quatre, cinque or si« Whence this 
throw is an advantage fi equently asked <ftiid given 
between plavers that arc not equally skilful 
By the enduing tables it will appear, that the 
numbers which may be thrown with two dice are 
394, that the chances upon two dice ire 36, and 
con equently that the mean number you may ex- 
pect With every thiow is about 8 


1 he numbers m ly be calcul itcd thus 


2 Aces 

j 

4 

5 uid 4 twice 

ig 

2 Deuces 

8 

5 3 

16 

£ 1 rois 

12 

5 

14 

2 Fours 

16 

5 

IZ 

2 Fnes 

20 

4 

14 

- blXCa 



IZ 

6 .*nd 5 twice 


10 


20 


JO 


i8| 


8 




6 


14I 


—Ptmts 


Divided by 30 j 

8 


294 divided by 36, shows that one throw with an- 
othci you may expect 8 upon two due 


The chances upon two dice 

arc as follow 


2 'sixes 

I 5 and 4 iv/icc 

2 

2 Fives 

I 5 

3 

2 

2 Fours 

I 5 

2 

2 

2 Trois 

1 *5 

I 

a 

2 Deuces 

1 4 

3 

2 

2 Aces 

I 4 

2 

2 

6 and 5 twice 

a * 4 

I 

a 

6 4 

a ? 


z 

6 3 

6 2 

2 *3 
z 

I 

z 


36 

To find out by this table what are the odds of 
being hit upon a certain or flat die, look 111 the 
table where the mark * will indicate it 

• 2 Aces » I * 3 i twice z 

• 6 and i twice a * 4 J 

%\'*'2 I 2 

Total I r 

ch (kd acted from 36 

i The remainder is 25 
By this it appears, that itls 2 ? to 11 against hit- 
ting an ace, upon a certain, \>r flat die 1 he like 

method may be taken with afiy other flat die, as 
With the ace 

Q What art the odds of entering a man upon 
*. 3. 4, eg S PO'“‘» ' 

Answer Reduced 

for against for 

« C upon I point is 1 1 to 25 ^ T 4 to 9 

S; \ 'HI 3 5 

S-< 3 »7 9>|-< 3 * 

!/ 4 - 3* 

^ V,,, 3 . . 35 iJ ^ \3S > 
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What are the odds of hitting^, with any chance^ 
a the reach of a single die ^ 

Ansiver 

foi agiinst 
■^ijpon I IS II to 25> 

2 12 24 < 

3 14 2 a’ 

4 «5 “ I 

5 15 »• ' 

<» ^7 19^ 





Reduced 
again&L 
to 9 


z 

3 

7 

7 

9 ^ 


What 'ire the odds of hitting with double dice > 


Anstver 


for 

a^iin t 

IS 6 to 

30> 

8 6 

. 0 | 

9 5 


3 

33 / 

XI 2 

34 1 

i»(or2sixes)i 

36 J 


'^upo’l 


The table of the 36 chances shows the odds of 
being hit on any certiin or flit die tne follow- 
ing shows the odda of bcin hit on a six 



2 Sixes 
a Tro s 
2 Deuces 
6 and ^ twice 
4 and 4 twice 


6 ind 3 twice 
6 2 

5 1 


■Which deducted from 36 


Remainder is 19 

Tint IS 19 to 17 igainst hit upon a 6 
rhe odds of 2 love arc ibout 5 to a 
and oi 2 to i is 2 i 

and of I love is 3 a 

If you play three up, your principal object m 
the first pi cc, is, either to secure your own or 
your ad^crsalys ciiupit point, when that is <i 
fected you may play a pustiing game, and en- 
deavour to gammon the adseisary The next 
best point (afnr you have giined your cinquc- 
point) IS to imke your bar point, thereby pre 
vtntin^*- your ad\crsary running with 2 sixes 
Aftci you hive piocecded thus far, prefer making 
the quUit point in your own tables rather than 
the quitre point out of them Hiving gan cd 
these points, you lia\c i fair chance to gnimon 
the adversary, if he be very forward lor, sup 
pose his t iblts arc broken at home ic will be then 
your interest to open your bai -point to oblu e him 
to come out of your table with \ six and havinp- 
your men spre'id, you not only ni ly catch that 
man winch youi adversary brings* out ol your 
tallies, but will also have a probabilitv of taking 
up the man left in your tables (^upon supposition 
that he had two men ^here) And it he should 
have a blot at-home, itiwill then be vour interest 
not to make uj> your tallies , because, if he should 
enter upon a blot, whi|li you ire to make for the 
purpose, you will hivi a probabilU) of getting a 
third man , which, it^ccomphshed will gut you, 
at least, 4 to 1 of the gimmon, whereas, if you 
have only two his mennip, the odds art that 
you do not gammon him Tf you play lor a hit 
only, one or two men taken up of your iiversary s, 
makes it surer than a greater number, provided 
you*^^bIcs arc made up 

In brmgingyour men home in order to lose no 
point, you are to ( arry the most distant man to 
your adveisary s bar-point, that being the first 
stage ytfe are to place U on t the next stage is sis 


points farther, vi7 m the place where yopf ad* 
versary s hvt men arc first placed out of his tables , 
the next stage is upon the sixth point in your 
tables This method is to be pursued till all your 
men arc brought home ewept 2, when, by losing 
a point you miy oftui save } our gammon, by 
putting It in the power of 2 fives or a fours ta 
save It If you play to wm a hit only, endeavour 
lo gam either your own or your adversary • 
cinque point , if that fails by you being hit, 
iiid he IS forwarder thaii you, then you must 
throw more men into his tables, thus put a man 
upon your cinque or bar point, and if your ad** 
versary neglects to hit it, you may then gain a for- 
wnd instcid of a back j une, but if he hit you, 
you must play for a back-f'ime, and then the 
greUcr nuinbci of men which arc taken up, rnakoir 
youi g ime the better, because you by that means 
preserve your game at home and yeu must tl en 
dways endeavour to gain both jour adversary s 
ace anJ trois-points, or his aec and deuce-points, 
and take care to keep three rieii upon his ace- 
point, that if you ch nice to hit him from thence, 
tnit may remain still secure to you At the be- 
ginning of i set do not attempt a back game, as 
the iisk is too gicit, since you run a chance of 
losing a gammon m order to win a single hit 
Directions for ike Placer to bear hts Men —I If 
your adversary be greatly before you, never play 
a man from your quatre, trois, or deuce points, 
in order to bear that man from the point where 
you put It, because that nothing but high doublets 
can give you any chance for the hit therefore, 
instead of playing an ace or a deuce from any of 
the aforesaid points, alw ays play them from your 
highest point, by which me ms, thi owing two 
flats, or two fours, will, upon having t ised your 
SIX and cinquw points, be of great advantage 
wliereas, had jour six point rtm lined loaded, you 
must, perhaps, be obliged to pUy at length those 
fives and four 2 Whenever you have taken 
up two of your adversary s men and happen to 
have two, three, or more points made in your 
own tables, never fail to sprt id youi men, either 
to take a new point in youi taLlc'. or to hit the 
man your adver try miy happen to enter As 
soon as he enters one compare his game with 
\ours and if you find j oui g inie tqu il, or better, 
take the m in if you can, because it is twenty five 
to tie tn against 1 is hitting you , which being so 
much in your favour, you ought always to run 
iJi It risk, when jou ha\L alrtad) two of his men 
up except you plav for a lUole hit only, and 
pi lying that throw otherwise gives yqu a better 
chance for the hit, then do not take up that man 
3 Never be deterred from taking up any one 
min of your adversary by the ipprchcnsion of 
being hit with double dice, beciuse the fairest 
probabilitj is five to one against him — 4 If you 
should happen to have five points in your tables, 
and to have taken up one of your adversary’s 
men, and'are obliged to leave a blot out of your 
tables, rather leave it upon doublets than any 
other, because doublets ate thirty-five to one 
against his hitting you and any other chance is 
but se\ cntcen to one against 1 im —5 1 wo of your 
adversary s men m your l ibles are better for a 
hit than any greater number, provided vour 
game is forwardest, because having three or more 
men in youi tables gives him more chances to hit 
you, th in if he had only two men -*6 If you are 
to lea\e i blot upon entering a man on jour ad 
versary s tables and has e your choice where, 
always choose that point which is the most dis- 
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advantaf^ai to Kinu To illustrate this^ suppose 
It 18 ws interest to hit or take you up so soon as 
vou ente^ , in that case leave the blot upon his 
lowest point, that is to 8 a>, upon his deuce, 
rather man upon his trois, and so on, because all 
the men your adversary plays upon his trois or 
his deuce points arc in i great measure out of 
p(av« those men not having it in their power to 
make his cinque-pumt, and consequently his game 
Will be crowded there and open elsewJiere, 
whereby you vill be able also much to annoy 
him —7 Prevent your idversary from bearing 
Ins men to the greatest advantage when you are 
running to swe a gammon sii])pose you should 
have two men upon his acc point, md several 
others abroid, though you sliuuld lose one point 
or two in putting the men into your tables ) ct it 
IS yoyr interest to leave a man upon the adver 
sary s ace-pomt, which will prevent him bearing 
his men to his greatest advant-ige, and will also 
give you the chance of his making a blot, tliat 
you ni ly hit But if, upon a caJcul ition, you 
hnd you have a throw, or a probability of s iving 
your gammon, never wait for a blot, because the 
odds are greatlv against hitting it 

Ciues j/iotvMg Atnu to calculate the Odds of sa^omg or 
w nmng the Gammon —I Suppose your tables made 
up, and that you h-ive taken up one of your td- 
versary s men, who has so many abroad as re 
quire three throws to put them in his table , it is 
then about an equal wigcr that you gammon 
him Because, in all probabihty, you will bear 
two men before you open your t ibles, and when 
you bear the third man, you will be obliged to 
open your six or ciuque poiut , in tliat case it is 
likely that your adversary must take two throws 
before he enters his man in your tables and two 
throws more before he puts that m in into hii> 
bwn tables and three thiows more to put into 
his own tables the men which he has abroad, in 
all sev en throw s and as you liave tw clve men 
to bear, the»e probably will take seven throws in 
bearing, because you may twice be obliged to 
make an ace, or a deuce, before you c'^n bear all 
No mention is here made of doublets of either 
ude, that event being equ il to each party Ihe 
foregoing case shews it is m your power to cal> 
eulate very neirly the odds of saving or winning 
a gammon upon most occasions 

2 buppose you have three men upon your ad 
versary s ace point, and five points in your tables, 
and that the adversary has all his men in his 
tables, three upon each of his Uvr highest points, 
V^hiit is the probability for a gammon ^ 

Answer Points 

For his bearing three incu from his 6 point, is iS 
from his 5 point, 15 

from hi» 4 point 12 

from his 3 point, 9 

from his % point, 6 

Total 60 

To bring your three men from the adver- 
sary s af e*point to the six-poiut in your 
tables, being for each 18 points, make in 
all ^ 54 

' The remainder is 6 

And as, besides the six points in )Our favour, 

dielie IS afutther consideration, that your adver- 

aaty may make one or two blots lu bearing, you 
greatly the piohabiUty of saving v our gam- 
jmoa ih» IS supposed uiion an equality of 
dkrowtng 
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3 Suppose A leaves two blots, either of wlttek 
caunoc be hit but by two double dice to hit the 
one the cast must be eight, and for the other 
nine, by which means B has only one die to hit 
either of them with what are the odds of hitting 
either of these blots ^ 


^ns The chances on two dice are in all 36 



C 6 and 2 twice 1 

2 

The chances to 

3 5 and 3 twice 

2 

hit 8 are 

3 a deuces 

I 


{^z fours 

I 

The chances to 

1 6 and 3 twice 

2 

hit 9 aie 

< 5 and 4 twice 

1 2 trois 

2 

I 

Total chances for hitting 

i;* 


Remain c hances for not hitting 25 
So that It is 25 to X 1 that B will not lut cither 
blot 

4 Suppose A leav es two other blot than the 
foimer, which cannot be hit but by diiiihJc dice, 
tlie one by eight, ind the other by seven What 
are tlie odds of B hitting either of these blots*. 
Ans I he chances on two dice ire in all 36 


( 

, 6 ind 2 twice 

2 

The chances to 

) 5 *VPd 3 twice 

1 2 fiuirs 

2 

hit 8 ire 

I 

( 

[2 deuces 

X 

The chances to ' 
hst 7 are ^ 

k 6 md 1 twice 
j f; and ^ twice 

2 

2 

{ 4 and 3 twice 

2 

Total chances for hitting 

rT 

Remain chances for not hitting 

24 


Therefore it js two to one tliat A is not hit 


1 ike the like method with three four, or In e 
blots upon double dice or with bio s made upon 
double and single dice at the same time, then 
only find out (by the table of 36 chances) how 
man) there are to hit any of those, mil add all 
together in one sum, which subtract from the 
number 36, the w hole of the chances u])on two 
due uid so doing resolve any question required 

Critical Cases for a Back game — I Suppose A 
pl»)s the fore game, and that all his men are 
pLccd in the usual manner I or B s game sup- 
pose that 14 of his men arc placed upon Iih ad- 
versary s acc point, and one upon his advers iry % 
deuce point, and that B is to ihrow W^hich 
game is likeliest to win the hit ^ — Am A s is the 
best by 21 y^r, to 20 against because if B misses 
an ace to take his adveisary s diuce point, whicli 
IS 25 to 12 against him, A is m that case to take 
up B s men in his tables, either siiiglv, or to 
make points and if B secures either A s deuce 
or trois pom.^, then A is to lay is many men 
down as possible, in order to he hit, that thereby 
he may get a back game W hen well versed 111 
the game of back gammon, bv pra< tising this 
back game, you will become a greater prolicient 
than by any other methocl becausclt clearly de- 
monstrates the whole power of the hack game 

2 Suppose A to have live men placed ujKin 
his SIX point, five men upon Jus quatre point, and 
five men upon his deuce* point and that B has 
three men placed upon A s ate^iint,, three men 
upon A s trois point, and three men upon A s 
cinque-popt, let B also have three men upon his 
ux-point, m his own tables, aud three men pi teed 
out of his tables, in the usual manner WlVa has 
the belter of the hit^-^Ant It is an equal game , 
but to play it critically, the difficulty lies upon I , 
who should, in the first place, endeavour to gain 
the cinque and quatie-pomts in Ins ow* tables > 
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wei 4 when that it effected, he 19 to play two men 
from A *8 cmque^point, m order to oblige him to 
blot, by throwing an ace, which, if B hits, he will 
have the fairest probability of winning 

3 Suppoie A has three men upon B *8 ace- 
point, and three men upon B 'b deuce point, also 
three men upon his six-point in his own tables, 
and three* men upon his usual point out of his 
tables, and three men where his five men are 
usually placed in his adversary s tables and sup« 
pose B has hfs men placed in the same manner, 
with this difference only, instead of having three 
men put upon A s deucc-point let B have three 
men upon A "s trois point Who has the best of 
the hit ? — A/ts A, because the ace and trois points 
are not so good for a hit, as the ace and deuce 
\>oints in B s tables, for when you are beanng 
the men, you have the deucc-poiut in your own 
tables to play them upon that often prevents you 
from making a blot, which must happen other- 
wise to the adversary , and take care to lay down 
men to be hit as often as you can, in order to 
kerp your game backward, and for the same 
reason avoid hitting any blots which your ad- 
versary makes 

4 Cases of Cuftosity and ^siruetton —Suppose A 
has his fifteen men upon B s ace point, and that 
B has his bar-point, as well as his six, cinque, 
quatre, and trois points in Ins own tables How 
many throws is A likely to take to bring his fif- 
teen men into his own tibles, and to bear them? 
— Arts He may undertake to do it 111 7 $ throws 

-It IS odds in A s favour that he throws an ace 
in twice , and also that he throws a six m two 
more throws , when these events happen, A has 
a probability of not wanting above two or 
^three throws before he has got all his fifteen 
men into his own tables, therefore by a for- 
mer rule laid down to bring your men home, 
and also for bearing them, you may be able 
to find out the prwability of the number of 
throws required. Note, B stands still, and does 
not play 

5 Where A and B shall play fast as usual, 
and yet the hit may last for many hours 

Suppose B to have borne thirteen men, and 
that A has taken up the two remaining men 
And albO that A has fifteen men in B s tables, 
wz three men upon his six, three upon his cinque, 
three upon his quatre, three upon his trois, two 
upon his deuce, and one upon his ace-pomt Liet 
A bring his tificen men home, by always securing 
■ix cl tst. points till B has entered his two men, 
and brought them upon any certain point, as 
soon as B lias done tliat, A must open an ace, 
deuce, or trot , or all three, whi^h effected, B 
hits one of them, and A, taking care to have two 
or three men in B s tables, is ready to hit that 
man , and also he being assured of taking up the 
other man, has it in h > power to prolong the hit 
to almost aify length, nirovided he takes care not 
to open such points Is two fours, two fives, or 
two sixes but always \o open the ace, deuce, or 
trois points, for B hit 

6 What are the odds upon two dice, for 
throwing two^^xes, two fives, or two fours, m 
thrice ^ 

Am Supposing 36 shillings to be the f^ake 

denendting, the thrower will be entitled # d 

tq^ave for his first throw 3 ^ 

That deducted, leaves 33, which divided 

again into 36 parts, m ike so many eleven 

peaces, out of which the thrower is to 
luv^three for hia second throw • « s 


The remainder, 30 shillings and thita 
pence, is agam to be dmded mto %& 
parts, making sb many ten pences, and 
the three pence divided into so many 
parts, make so manv thirds of farthings, 
of which the thrower is to have three 
parts for hts share for hia tb/rd throw 2 

Total for the thrower 8 3I 


So that It IS i7f 8|</ to 8/ 3|dL against the 
thrower, which is very nearly as 10 to 3, that 
two sixes, two fives, or two fours, are not in three 
throws 

7 Back-game Suppose A to have two men 
upon his own six point, ths/sc men upon his usual 
}>ojnt out of his tables, two men upon the |>oiot 
where his five men are generally placed in his ad- 
versary s tables, five men upon his adveisarys 
ace, and three upon his advei sary s quatre-point^ 
And B to have two men upon his own six point, 
likewise three upon his usual point out of his 
tables, two upon th^ point where his five are 
commonly placed 111 his adversary s tables, five 
upon his adversary s ace, and three men upon hia 
adversary s trois-pomt Who has the fairest 
chance to win the hit '^—Ans A has, because he 
IS to play either an acc or a deuce, from his ad- 
versary b ace point, m order to make boUi those 
points as occasion offers, and having the quatre- 
point m his adversary s tables, he may more 
easily bring those men away, and will also have 
a resting place by the conveniency of that pomt, 
which at all times in the game will give him Un 
opportunity of running for the hit, or staying, 
if he thinks proper Whereas B cannot vo rea- 
dily come from the trois pomt in his adversary'a 
tables 

8 Suppose A and B place their men m the 
following manner for a nit A has three mea 
upon his own six point, three upon his usual 
point out of his tables and nine men upon his 
adversary sace, deuce, and trois points, three being 
upon each , and suppose B s men to be placed in 
the same order and manner The result is, that 
the best player ought to win the hit, and the 
dice are to be thrown tor, the situation being per- 
fectly equal in A s and B s game If A throw 
first, let him endeavour to gain his adver8ary*a 
cinque point, when that is effected, let him lay 
as many blots as possible, to tempt B to hit him » 
for every time that B hits them will be m A.*8 
favour, because it puts B backward , and let A 
take up none of B s men for the same reason A 
should always endeavour to have three men upon 
his adversary s ace and deuce points, because 
when B makes a blot, these points will remain 
secure, and by recourse had to a former case 
when A has borne five, six or more men, 

A may secure six close points out of his tableSs 
in order to prevent B from getting his man 
home dnd by recourse had to the • < alcula- 
tions he may easily find out (in case he makes 
up his tables) who has the better of the lut , and 
if he finds that B is the forwardest, he must then 
endeavour to lay such blots, as may give him a 
chance for taking up another man, in case B 
should happen to nave a blot at home 

Those who play the foregoing game well may 
be ranked in the first class 

9 A has borne thirteen men, and has two men 
to bear upon his deuce-point 3 B has thirteen 
men in his own ubles, with two men to enter 
B IS to throws 9ud to tarns the throws both for 
40 A 
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a of cith«M' w 4 « 
o?Kr » pcpe £dr jboth {»arties, in 
«ave hiti ffamtnoii B calls fbr 

i two men upon 
» acet for A » and 
con^equ^itdy A c innot either bear a man, nor 
piaV dhe then B calls for tw^o sixes for himself, 
a|ia carries one man home upon the six point in 
his own tables, and the other he places upon his 
adyerjsary s bar^pomt B aUo calls six-acc for A, 
ap that A has one man left to btar, and then B 
calls for hunself either two sixes, two fives, or two 
i^urs any of which bear a ni m, in case he has 
men in lus tables upon those points 

IQ buppost that both your pwu and your adver- 
sary *« tames are made up AKo that you have 
one man to tarry home, bat that he has two men 
on your bar point to carry home which he in 
wait to catch your man and that if you pass him 
you are to win the hit suppose al&o th it you 
nave it m your choice to run the risk of being 
lut by 7 oi by 8, botli of which arc chances upon 
double dice Which of tlwsc chances is it best 
fbr you to venture ? — yim Tliat of 7, for the fol 
lowing reasons ist Because that the chances of 
being hu by 7 or 8 -ire ctjual 2d If he docs not 
hit 7, }ou will tbtn ha e m your favour 23 
chance^ to 1 3 that by yo ir next throw you 
either hit or pass b<"yoiia mm 3d Incise your 
second throw should happen to be under 7, and 
that consequently you cannot hit him yet you 
may play that cast at home, and consequently 
leave the blot upon double dice U licrcas, if, on 
the contrary, you bad left the blot upon 8, ^ou 
would have made a b id choice i$t Because the 
chances of being liit by 7 or by 8 are only equal 
3^ because if you should escape being hit by 8, 
yet you would then have but 17 chmees in your 
favour, against 19, for cither hitting or passing 
bcyqnd him by your next throw 3d In case 
youraecond throw should happen to be six-ace, 
'!iji^ch is short of him, you would then be obliged 
to play t;hie man that is out of your tables, not 
1^1^ al’lc play the six at home, and conse- 
gently tb leave a blot to be hit by a single (or 
datl which event, u|>oq supposition that you 
pbqr for 1^ shillings a game, would entitle him to 
II shtBings of the whole stake depending 
, 74 * XdWf ^ Bad gammon If you take a 
fUim or men from ahy point, that man or men 
be played* 2 You arc not understood to 
j^ayf Brayed any man, till placed upon a point, 
anjl quilted 3 If you play with 14 men cnly, 
ns no penalty attendmg it, because with a 
wsltu' number you play to a dli^.«dvantage, by not 
l^ivthg the additionad man 10 make up your 
4 If you stny number of men before 
you h^ive entered a man taken up, and which con- 
^ aequeaily you was obliged to enter, such men, so 
|iorae» nipsi be entered again m your adversary s 
tables, as well as the span taken up 5 If you 
iusve mistaken your throlv, ^d played at, and if 
v 0 ur adversary has thrown, ijt is npt in your or 
Ips choice to alter it, unless both parties agree 
backhouse 9 back and house ) 

The buildings behind thd chief part of the 

ur 


m the manage, a term used 
Brat time of tanuzib#<g ? taking 

tlw paddle)' affqr Ke has hten pre- 
. wed, ataWed,^ |nd,aeci^8- 

JinduUimg^^L^the cave%on« mar- 
> Imigmg-reign, saddle, and the ^hole of 
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the apparatus which he haf been M his 
difiereni; paces in the rmg aU this he anonld 
be brought tosubibit to most quietly* as well as 
to the being saddled, and every other part of 
stable dibciplmcy before any attempt is *nade to 
back him , if not, u cannot be termed a com- 
pleiiou of the system 

Opinion and practice have \cry miich varied 
111 re^[ifct to tht age most pioper for backing a 
coll. Or even takiiij^ him in bin J Not more 
than Inlf a century jiast, colts were ne\er 
touched (upon the score of handling) till rising 
foin, backed and brought into gentle usewhvu 
rising hvc, and nc\er employed in constant 
work till nearly or quite six years old But 
from an unjustifiable precq nation, howiier, 
we now find colts handled il two, bioke and 
racing at three, and in const int work at four 
in Cl try part of the kingdom, in consequence 
of which, wc also obseue diily, horses at fire, 
SIX, and st\en years old, more impurcd in ihtir 
jiow ers th in they were formerly at double that 
ige, and iiniiueefwith strained smews swelled 
kgs, spltnls, wind-galls, and other diliiienls 

Backing ihl s^ails, in n i\ igation, is 
arranging them in a situation th it will force 
tlie ship to retreat, or move backwards this is 
only done m narrow channels, v\ hen a sliip is 
cariieJ along sideways by the tide or current, 
ind wants to avoid any thing that may intcr-^ 
nipt her progress, as shoals, vessels at anchor,** 
Sre or m the line of battle, when a ship wants 
to be immediately opposite to another with 
which she is engaged 

BACK-PAINTING, a method of paint- 
ing nocrzolinto prints, pasted on glass, with 
oil-colours The art consists chiefly m laying 
the pi hit iqxm a piece of crown gliss, of a cor- 
rcspondins, size In order to do this, the print 
niustln well soaked in clean water, ifler which 
It must be laid between four sheets of pajier, 
two ov < r and two under it, ihit some of the 
moisture may be drawn out o^ it In the mean 
while, It t the glass upon which the print is to 
be laid be warmed at the fire, then with a 
brush dipi>ed in melted Strasburg turpentine, 
spread the turpentine smoothly and evenly 011 
the glass Then lay the print ufion the glass, 
rubbing it gently from one end to the other, 
that it may he cio^e Lastly, with the finger, 
rub off the paper from the back side of the 
print, till nbthtnir can be seen but the print, 
like A thin film lefl upon the glass, and set it 
aside to dry When it is dry, virnish it over 
with some white transparent vanish, that the 
strokes and shades of iB print maybe seen 
through it , and it will tien be fit for painting 
The colours necessary tS be used are merdy 
such oil colours as painters ^pommoiily employ 

BACKPIECE s {fromhackandpiece ') The 
piece of armour which covers fh« back (Cam ) 

BACK-RAKING In farriery, an operation 
formerly ttsod for removing indurated ticces in 
wind colics, by introducing the hand up the 
horse's rectum It has long been la auusc* 
however, among judicious practitioners, and 
veiy^t|8%3 «n() its plgce supplied by injechons 
ana purgatives % 
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backroom s a wm beHm({ 
BAt}K§lDE s (from hack and stdc ) i 
The hinder part of any thing {Newton) U 
The hind part of an animal {Adduon) 3 
The yard or ground behind the house {Mort ) 
BACK-blNEWS OF A HORSE, the ex- 
tensor tendons of the foot, placed behind the 
fore leg, and very frequently injured bv ovu- 
cxertion The inflammation hereby produced 
IS best removed in the first instance by einolf 
Lent and astringent catipla^ms If it be not 
removed speedily, ganglions succeed, for the 
^iKi il LrcdJiiit,nt and nature of which see 
Oangiions 1 hese, howev er, in horses arc 

often rcino\td in an early sUgo by firing 
/cHACKSLl'DE i; a (from hath 'ind 
slide ) f ri fall off, to apostatize {Jernma/i) 
BACKSl I'Dl U 8 (from hacUlide ) An 
apostate {Proitrhs) 

BACKSIAFF, an instrument formerly 
used for taking the sun s altitude at sea, being 
fio called biciubc the back of the observer is 
turned towards the sun when he makes tVie ob- 
servation It was soiqetimcs called Diviss 
quadrant, from its invciitoi, captain Tohn 
Davis, a Welchman, -ind a celebrated naviga- 
tor who produced it about the year 1 5()0 
This instrument consists of two concentric 
arches of box-wood, and three vanes the arch 
of the longer radius is of 30 degree s, and the 
other 60 degrees, making between them QO 
degrees, or a ejuadrant also the vane at the 
centre is cillecf the horizon-\ aiie, that on the 
arch of Oo® the bhadc-vane» and that on the 
other arch the sight lare It is unnecessary to 
give a more minute description, since more 
complete and accurate instruments have en- 
tirely superseded the use of this 

BACKSl A'lRb s The private stairs m the 
house 

BACK-STAYS, of a ship, are ropes belong- 
ing to the mam-mast and fore-mast, and the 
masts belonging to them , serving to keep them 
from pitc bing forwards or overboard 
BA( KSVVORD 1 (from and ) 
A ‘'Word with one sharp edge {Arbulhnot) 
B\1>KWAHD Bag ARDS ad {lack 
and peajib, Saxon) 1 With the back for- 
ward (Genesis) 2 Toward the back (Bacon) 

3 On the back (Dryden) 4 From the pre- 
sent station to the place beyond the back 
(S/iaUpeare) 'i Regressively t 6 
Tow ard something past (South) 7 Reflexiv e- 
iy (Dantes) 8 From a better to a worse 
Ktoie (Dryden) 0 Past , in time past 
10 Perversely , fro^ the wrong end (Shak ) 
Ba'ckward a 1 Unwilling, averse 
{Atterhury) 2 Hesitating (Stiahspeare) 3 
Sluggish, dilatory (Watts) 4 Dull, not 
quick or apprehensive (South) 5 Late, com- 
ma after sometning else 
Ba'c k \v a k d j The things or stat^ behind 
or past (Shak<ipeare) 

BA'ClvWARDLY ad (^tom hockward ) 
\ UnwilhngU, aversely 9 Per- 

versely (Shakspeare) 

BACKWARDNESS, s (from liockwwd ) 
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% Dnlnessy sluggishness 2 

ness of progression , tardiness ( 

BACK-WORM, a name given by spdr^i^ 
men to a disease very common to hawks, md 
called, alsQj the fiiandcr The tisoal seat of 
the worms is under the skin of the lower part 
of the back, towards the rump This disease 
IS often cured by a scouring of washed abes, 
mustard-seed, and agaric, of each equal quan- 
tities 

B VCON, the flesh of swine, salted, dried, 
and generally smoked in a chimney As the 
history md customs rtlative to this savoury 
dish would furnish but little instruction, we 
bh,,il) proceed to slate one of the most approved 
methods of prepanng it 

Somersetshire 1 aeon, the most esteemed in 
thiscouiitrv, m ly be made any tune during the 
last three months of the vear Wlien a liog 1$ 
killed for bacon, the sides are laid in large 
wooden troughs, and spinkled all over with 
bay salt thus they are left for twenty-four 
hours, to dram away the blood and the super- 
fluous juices After this first preparation, they 
should be Ukeii out, wiped v ery dry, and the 
dr linings thrown away Next some fresh bay 
salt, well hiatcd in a large iron frying-pan, is 
to be rubbed over the meat, until it has ibsoTb>* 
ed a suflu lent qu iiUity, and this friction repeat- 
ed four successive days, while tfie meat is turn* 
ed only every other d ly If large hogs ojeA 
killed, the fliahes should be kept m brine ftwr 
three weeks, and during tiiat period, titrned 
ttn times, the n taken out, and thoroughly dped 
in the usual manner, for, unless they ne Uius 
managed, il is iiiqKissiblc to preserve them in a 
sweet slate, nor will their flavour be equal tO 
those properU cured 

Ab the p eservaiion of the salt used in thia 
process, when carried on to a great extent^ 
may be an object of econoniy, we shall state 
the following method of recovering the saliQO 
matter contained m these drainings, or in any 
other brine, whether from herrings, beef, Ot 
ork It was communicated by a person who 
ad seen it practised on the continent, 
culinary salt is sold at a considerable pnee Ho 
first added such a quantity of boihng Water to 
the brine, or drainings, as was sumoient to 
dissolve all the particles of the salt This 
solution be then placed ui either an iron or 
earthen vessel, over a fire, which, by boilipg* 
forced all the feculent and Snimal particles |o 
the top, so that they were carefully removed 
by a perforated ladle After the liquid had 
become clear, it was set aside for twenty fowtr 
hours, *m a cool place, that the colouring 
matter might subside But, os the com]b|nar^ 
Uon it had formed with the bOiled liquor uvaa 
very tenacious, he contrived two diflfetentww 
of separating it 1 A solution of alum m 
water, one pint to an ounce of that substance, 
was graduaUv dropt into the cold Hqulevr^ mihe 
prtqiortion of a teHe-spoonful of the former to 
every gallan of the latter , and the whole sd- 
fowed tostand for several hours, <Br» 9 If dOte 
qnd cireumstaisGes vrouid pcvmiit> Jfvheted 

3 
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loB^itadinafiy by the wab» but previously soak-^ 
ed in aootber strong and perfectly clear solu« 
tinn of salt these »ips were so immersed into 
tlie colcnited ftuid that the projecting external 
end reached another \essel> which had been 
placed much lower than that containing the 
bnne» or drainings When these particulars 
were properly attended to^ the absorbed liquor 
became almost colourless, and pellucid Hav> 
mg thus procured a clear lu|uid solution, no- 
thi]^ more was required than to evaporate it 
to city ness, in order to reproduce the salt m its 
original granulated Form This process may 
be imitated without difliculty, and at very little 
^pense Dr Wilhch, from whose Domestic 
Hncyclopaedia we now quote, says, the second 
metnod of dt«ch trging the colour is preferable , 
as by this no alum will be required, which 
oniy contaminates the salt 
Bacon (service of the), a custom m the 
manor of Whichenacre, m Stiffordshire, and 

S of Dunmow, in Jissex, in the former of 
places, by an ancient grant of the lord, 
a fiitch of bacoii^ with half a quarter of wheat, 
was to be given to every married couple who 
could sw ear, that, having been married a year 
and a day, they would ne\cr within that nine 
have once exchanged thur mate for any other 
person on earth, howtn er richer, fairer, or the 
like But they were to bring two of their 
nei^bours to sw cir with them that they be- 
haved tliey swore the truth On this the lord 
uf another neighbouring manor, of Riidlow, 
was to hnd a horse saddled, and a sack to ciriy 
the bounty in, with drums and trumpets, as 
far as a day s journ-ey out of the manor all the 
tenants of the manor being summoned to at- 
tend, and pay service to the bacon The bicon 
of Dunmow, krst erected under Henry III , 
was on much the same footing, only the tenor 
of the bath was, that the parties had never 
once repented^ or wished themselves unmarried 
again 

Bacon (Roger), a Franciscan friar of great 
genius and learning, was born near llchester 
jtt ^Somersetshire, in the year 1214 He began 
bts studies at Oxford , though m what school 
or ta uncertain In 1240, returning 

a long residence at Pans, he assumed the 
Franciscan habit, and studied experimental 
philosophy with unremitting ardor and asst- 
4Udy Id 1278, through the envy and malice 
of his illiterate fraternity, who found no diffi- 


1*733?, fol published by Dr Jebb 3 Thesau- 
rus cheolicus Francf Ib03, 1^20 This 
bright luminary of the 13th century was A 
great linguist and grammarian., was well versed 
in the theory and practice of perspective, un- 
derstood the use of convex and concave glasses^ 
and the art of making them , knew the great 
error in the kalendar, assigned the cause, and 
pro|msed the remedy He was alSfo an adept m 

chemistry, and was really the inventor of gun- 
powder, possessed great knowledge in the 
medical art, and was an able niathematiciail^ 
logician, metaphysician, and theologist In- 
deed, friar Bacon is justly entitled to everlasting f 
remembrance as a philosopher ind truly great 
man If knowledge, says Dr Enfield, is now 
too far a(l\ anced for the world to derive much 
information Irom his writings, resjiect must 
netertheless be paid to the meniory of the man 
who knew more than his contemporaries, and 
who in a daik age added new lights to the 
lamp of science 

Bacon (I'rmcis), , baron of Verulam, vis- 
count of St Alban s, and lord high chancellor 
of England under king James 1 He was 
born in 1 >(>(), being son of sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper of the great seal in the reign of 
queen Elizibeth, by Anne daughter of sir 
Anthony Cook, eminent for her skill m the 
Latin and Greek languages He gave even m 
his infancy tokens of what he would one day 
become , md (pieen Eliz ibeth had many tiniea 
occasion to admire his wit and talents, and used 
to call him her young lord keeper He was 
educated at Trinity college, Cambridge, a 
society which also enrols among its members 
iht illustrious names of Newton and of Barrow 
While a \ery young student he discovered the 
futility of tne peripatetic philosophy, which 


of Dunmbvy, first erected under Henry III , futility of the peripatetic philosophy, which 
was on much the same footing, only the tenor th^n prevailed in the schools At the age of 
of the bath was, that the parties had never l6 he went to France in the smte of sir Amrao 
once repented^ or wished themselves unmarried Paw let, ambassador at that court While he 
again was in this situation he wrote an acute piece^ 

Bacon (Roger), a Franciscan friar of great On the State of Europe, which displayed great 
genius and learning, was born near llchester obsenation and j udginent^ though he was then 
xn^bmersetshire, in the year 1214 He began but 19- years of age On the death of his 
hts studies at Oxford , though m what school father he returned to England, and entered 
or Cbilege IS uncertain In 1240, returning himself of Gray Vmn, where he applied to the 
a long residence at Pans, he assumed the study of law with such assiduity, that at the 
Franciscan habit, and studied experimental age of 28 he was appnnted one of the queen t 
philosophy with unremitting ardor and asst- counsellors By tn 19 time he had made a great 
dUUy Id 1278, through the envy and malice progress m the study of philosophj, and had 
of his dhterate fraternity, who found no diffi- sketched the plan of his Insiauration of the 
4ilty m possessing the vjilgar with a notion of Sciences, one of the greatest efforts of the hu- 


Bacon s dealing with the devil, he was restrain- man mind Unfortunately, by his Attachment 
Ud from reading lectures ^s writing were to the earl of Essex, Who, was at enmity with 
ifioed to his convert, and nnally, helilmself Cecil, Bacon lost those advantages at court 
|insoned in his cell, when 64 years old which he had a right to expect His friend, 
^nheless.duTtaga confifiementor 10 years, however, feeling the value of lys attachment, 
t ou in ijic rational pwtsudof knowledge, present^ him nobly with an estate of land of 
former labours, and wrote several Consi^rable value It cannot be Suppressed 
He died in the year 1294, in that Bacon came forward against this fhend and 
ofhvitkj^p and was buried lU the benefactor on hi^ trial In 1 693 he was cliq en 
s Hw works are,' 1 fi^istola member of parliament for Middlesex, onddiad 


lin|tnsoned m his cell, when 64 years old 
Nerenheless.durtaga confifiementor 10 years, 
pu in die rational putsudof knowledge, 
44!^ former labours, and wrote several 
Ha died in the year 1294, in 
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IpidFjBacoiMa drsemds the courage to oppose several measures of an 

^ia iPiltfate PsftiSg arbimry natdse, Ibr which he ineunred die 
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wen’a displeasure On the accession of James 
his i^iews be^an to brighten, and he obtain- 
e<i the honour of knighthood which w is but 
the prelude to more considerahU marks of 
distinction , in 1004 he was appointed one of 
the kin^s counsel, with a s ilary of 40/ a year 
and a ^naion of 00/ for life The nt\t year 
hejnibJisbed the introduction to liis great work, 
under the tirte of Tlit Advancement and Pro- 
ficiency of Learning, which procured him from 
the king the post ot solicitor general About 
>^18 time he bettered his fortune hv marrying a 
daughter of Mr Harnhim, a rich alderman of 
I London In Kill he was ap[K)inted judge of 
the marshalsei court, and about the smie time 
obtained the place of register of the star cham- 
ber, the reversion of which had been granted 
him twenty years before In 16J3 he was 
made attorney-gcncral , and in I6l6 he was 
sproni of the privv council at this time he con- 
tracted a close intimacy with the faiourite 
George Villitrs, to whom he wrote an admi- 
rable letter of advice, which is extant among 
his works In lOi? Tic was raised to the 
dignity of lord keeper of the great seal, and 
two years alter he was constituted lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain, receiving also the 
patent of nobility by the title of baron ol Ve- 
Tulim, which he cxchmged the year following 
for that of viscount of §t Albans In 1 620 
he published the most elaborate of all his 
works, the Notum Organ um Seientiarum, the 
design of which is to lay down a more perfect 
method of exercising the faculty of reason 
than h id ever before been known T. his work 
he wrote 12 times over, making it a rule to 
revise and correct it once a year, till he brought 
It to the state in which he published it in 1620 
The jear following he was accused in parlia- 
ment of briber) and corruption in his high 
office, these cliarges, it is to he lamented, 
were proved and admitted by ihe chancellors 
confession, who was hned 40,000/ and sen- 
tenced to be confined in the Tower during the 
king s pleasure, and rendered incapable of ever 
tilling any ofhee in the state in future He was 
soon restored to liberty, had his tine remitted, 
and was summoned to the first parliament of 
king Charles It must not be omitted that the 
greatest part of the blame attaches to his ser- 
vants, and of this he was^nsible for during 
his tnal, as he passed through the room where 
his domestics were sitting, they all rose up at 
his entrance, on which ne said, Sit down, 
my masters, youa rise hath been my fall 
After this disgrace he went into retirement, 
where he devoted Mmeclf to his beloved studies 
Notwithstanding his pension of 1800/ a-vear 
and his paternal estate, which was worth 700/ 
a year, nis liCetality was so great that at his 
death, m 1626, his debts amounted to22,0(X)/ 
remains were interred in St Michaels 
church, at St Alban’s, where his secretary sir 
Thomas Meaotys erected a monument to his 
memory 

Jt must for ever be deplored that the possessor 
of stich an extraordinary intelioct as lord Bacon 
shomd hav^ heen exposed tn the dangers of a 


situation, to which his tirmnesd 
and, withdrawn frbm the retirement of 
study, where he was among the first of men^ 
should have been thrown into the tumult of 
business, where he discovered himself to 
among the last 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon 

shm d , 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ' 

Pope 

The superiority, it is true, of his talents 
rendered him every where eminent and when 
we see him acting at cqurt, in the senate, at 
the bar, or on the bench, we behold an engine 
of mighty force, sufhcient, as to*80Qie it would 
appear, to move the world , but when we carry 
our research into his bosom we tind hitle tliere 
besides the ebullition and froth of somecofTupt 
assions , and w e arc struck with the contrast 
etween the littleness within, and the exhibi- 
tion of energy without Had Bacon contented 
himself witli being a philosopher, without 
aspiring after the honours of a statesman and 
a courtier, he would have been a greater and a 
happier man 

in his liter iry character Bacon must always 
be contemplate u with astonishment we can- 
not sufliciently admire the riches or the powers 
of his mind , that penetration which no depth 
could elude , that comprehension for which 
no object was too large , that vigour which no 
labour could exhaust, that memon which 116 
pressure of acquisitions could subdue We 
admire him as the inventor, at least in our 
country, of that useful as well as delightful 
vehicle of instruction, the Fssay even here we 
see him displaying the comprehensive know» 
ledge of Aristotle, With the graces and em- 
bellishments of Cicero But our admiration is 
greatly heightened, when we consider him as 
uie great precursor of Newton, as the father 
of txpenmental philosophy By his two great 
works. Oil the Advancement of Learning, 
and The New Organ of the Sciences, writ- 
ten amid the distraction of business and of cares, 
sufficient of themselves to occupy the whole of 
almost any other mind, did this mighty genihs 
first break the hea\y shackles of that scholastic 
philosophy which had long impeded intellec- 
tual exertion, and, diverting the attention 
from words to things, from theory to cxper)i- 
ment, he pointed out the road to that height of 
science, on which the moderns are now elWat-« 

Hi& wHtings are, indeed, an inestioiablo 
treasure * an elegant edition of them was pub- 
lished in 1778, in 5 vols quarto A translatfon 
of his Novum Orginuni was published in 
1802, in 2 vols foolscap-Svo 

In consequence of the revolutions of science 
m the production of which Bacon wax so il- 
lustrious an instrument, his philosophical works 
are in great measure extinct to the many, and 
now known scarcely otherwise than as a migh- 
ty name so that perhaps this most justly cSle-^ 
hrated author may not improjicrly be corisidered 
as shi^tmk, like the ashes of an Alexander m t 
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wuhui tbe c6iDpass of that little 
bul volume his ** Eisays ’* 

B4coif, (John) a celebrated sculptor, de- 
scended IVom nn ancient family m Some isct- 
shire« was born in Southwark, Nov 24, 1740, 
where his father, Thomas IJacon, a cloth- 
worker, re&idal When very young, Mr Bacuo 
discovered a ^reat inchnation tor drawing, 
common to children, but not being particular- 
ly encouraged in it, he nev er made much profi- 
ciency in the art At the age of 14 he was 
bound apprentice toMr Cri'-pe of Bow Church- 
yard, where he was emplovcd in painting on 
}g>rcelain He occasionally assisied in the ma 
nufactoiy of chirm at Lambeth, particuhrl) in 
forming small ornamental pieces, which he 
execute with so much taste as to indicate no 
ordinary powers To his honour be it men tinn- 
ed, that by the encouragement he met with, 
he was able, principally, to support hie aged 
parents, reduced in tneir circumslances, though 
Dv such an exertion he was obliged to ibridge 
lumself of the necessaries of life At the ma- 
nufactory at Lambeth he h id an opportunity 
of observing models of diHercnt sculptors, 
which were sent to a pottery on the samt pre- 
mises to be burnt From the sight of these he 

immediately conceived a strong mclinatron for 
his future profession Having once inide his 
choice he was i n remitting in his diligence, 
and It IS said that his progress w is as rapid as 
his turn was sudden and unpr< meditated Dur- 
ing this young man s apprcnMccship he formed 
a design of making statues ifi artificial stone, 
and to his exertions is to be attributed the 
Bourishmg state of CoadeS manufictor} In 
17dS, Mr Bacon attempted to work in ni-trble, 
and baViDE never seen the operation performed 
he was led to invent an instrument for trans- 
ferruig the form of the model to the marble , 
this is called getting out the points,” which 
has been brought into use both in England and 
on the Continent The advantage of this in- 
strument consists in its certainty and exactness, 
in its taking a correct measurement in every 
fhreotiOn, m its occupying a small compass, 
and that it may be transferred either to the 
model or the marble, without a separate instru- 
menlfot each In 1768, Mr Bicon removed 
to the west end of the town and attended upon 
the Royal Academy, whete he received his 
hmt itkstruetions, having never before seen the 
dirt Uf modelluifi or sculpture regularly pei form- 
ed. In the following year the gold medal for 
aoulpture, the first ever given by the society, 
litti voted to Mr Bacon He became on as- 
dtMfiate of that body in the year 1770, and from 
thb time hi8 reputation was firmly e<ttablLsh- 
edh 4nd he obtained patfvnrtge of the highest 
rank It would be atfampt m enu- 

of the vanons sttotka by v^ich he at- 
the fine eamlnenett m a wry difocult 

hk mpm wdl tom hyiMiii pride 
ga^^e haln hmh> and from 
ooeasiQu to travel for the 



Tills distinguished artist was sutldenly atr 
tacked with an infiammation in his bowels on 
the 4th of August, 1709, ^vhich terminated hts 
life m little more than two diys He died 
Au^st 7th, ^in the 69th year of fits age, leav- 
ing oehmd him a character as great for integrity 
and virtUL as he had obtained ni his profession 
as a sculptor {British I iicyclopaidta, and Cectts 
Memoirs of Bacon) ' 

BACOPA In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandna, and order monogynia Calyx five- 
parted, with unequal segments corol salvei*^ 
sh iped , stigma capitate , capsiiU one celled 
One species alone, a native of Guiana, stem , 
herbaceous, fleshy, leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
sessile , peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flower- 
cd 


BaCTRIA* or Bactrtana, in ancient 
geography, i country of Asia, winch coinprt- 
heiideu the present provinces of Balk and (juuc, 
and pTobahly part of Korasan 

BACTKi AN LS, a species of the camel 
BA'C IRIS In botany, a genus of the cl iss 
and order montecia, hexandna Male calyx 
three parted, corol one petal led, three cU ft, 
stamens seated on the middle of the ml e 
Fern calyx three-toothed, corol three-looihed , 
stigmas obscurely three-cleft , drupe coriaceous 
Two species , both of Carthagena and each 
full, tall, prickly irves with frondose leaves 
B VCrKOPFttAl A, an ancient appella- 
tion given to philosophers by w ly of contempt 
denoting a man with a staff ind a budget The 
word lb also written lactropercta It is com- 
pounded of staff, and vniga, hag, or 


In/dget 

BACULARES, a sect of anabaptists, so 
called, as holding it unliwful to bear a sword, 
or iny other arms, besides a staff* 

BACULARIUS, in writers of the nuddle 
age, an ecclesiastical apparitor, or verger, who 
carries a staff, hacculus, in his hand, as an 
ensign of his office 

BACULE, in fortification, a kind of port- 
cullis or gate, made like a pit-faU with a coun- 
teroorse, and supported by two great stakes 
BACULOMETRY, the an of measuring 
accessible or inaccessible heights, by the help 
of one or more bacuh, staves, or rods 


BAD a (yttrttfd, Dutch ) 1 III, not good 
{Pope) 2 Vicious jicorfupt (Prior) 1 tJn- 
fortunate, unhappy (Dt^den) 4 Hurtful, 
Unwholesome {Aadistm) 5 Sick 
Bad, or B a de Tli^ pretenl of hd 
BADAJOS, or Bad A jo^, a^townbf Spam, 
and capital of Estramadnra, sitiiatcd on the 
Giiodiana, on ihc frontiers iSf Pbrtugal, and sCO 
of a bishop The fomficatiorfs are not very 
strong, yet it stood two st^^s, aj^tis^ the 
Portuguese in 16^8, and another tigamst the 
English and Dutch, supported by a cohsiefer- 
aWe com of Portuguese m 170® eighty-two 
imlcb NN W Seville, forty-nitteS Alcantara 
JLon 11 Fcrro l4at 3$ 48N - 

B ADCOCK (Samuel), an Endish divh^, 
\m bom at SOiidl Molton, m Devonshire, 
Feb m, r747 ila edneated for t^ahiv 
msiiyamDtigthetiilfehter^imd^^ Rook-^ 
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€r, at St Mary Otteiy Ha wns ordainacl 
p^tor of a congregation at Winbourue, in 
Dorsetshire^ from vt^ience he renio\ ed to 13arn- 
staple, m De\On, m 1769 here he mingled 
much with men of talents, and of different 
sentim^te, which at length produced i change 
in his theological opinions this change of 
views was not accompanied with a sunilir one 
in the minds of hiS) congrej^itiou ht tiieieforc 
quitted the ch irgc ind rciurntd to his native 
place, whtrf ho ofhciated to the dissenters till 
■^ 1787 , and soon iftcr was 'idinitud into the 
church of Fiioland by the bishop of Ixcttr 
After serving a churrh in Devonshire for a 
little time, he went to Bath, and became 
assistant to Dr (7 ibnel at the octagon ch'ipcl 
In 1781, ht distinguished himself as the re- 
viewer and opponent of the late Mr Martin 
Madan s weak butjiopul ir Thcljphtliora In 
this controversy Mr Badoock evinced a re- 
markable force of genius, skill of argument, 
md display of Icdunng and justly engaged 
the ittcntion and idmiruionof the public iijion 
his criticisms In the^-amc year he also wrote 
a poem entitled, 1 he Hermitage 

On the publication of Dr Prustle) s History 
of the ( orruptions of Christianity, Mr Bad- 
cock undertook the refutuion of that part 
which w IS the most hboured and important of 
the whole work , m/ J he H istory of Opinions 
relative to Jesus ( bust Ihis he accordingly 
did in the Monthly Rev icw for 1783 liis 
critique was long, but smart, and shewed an 
uncoiiunoii extent of reading in the ancient 
fathers, tcclcsiasticil history, and the Socmian 
writ! I s Dr Priestley felt this attack so sev ere- 
ly, and especially as it was made from a quirter 
so unexpected as the Monthly Review, that 
with his usual celerity, in less than a month, 
he published A Reply to the Animadversions 
though the remainder of the critique upon his 
work had not yet appeared When he publish- 
ed this Reply tie did not know w ho his int i- 
gonist w^s, and therefore, unbiassed by preju- 
dice, and untouched with resentment, he be- 
stowe<l this eulogmm on him “1 he know- 
ledge and ability of the present reviewer ma|ces 
him a much more formidable, and therefore a 
more respectable antagonist 

In the Review, for September, 1783, Mr 
Badcock gave lx complete ex iffiination, and, as 
hath been generally mou^t, a complete refuta- 
tion, both of the doctors histoiy, and the 
above-mentioned defence of it This critique 
IS, indeAl, a raastyrly performance, and searches 
all the doctor’s arguments for his favourite 
cause to the ve^ bottom 

When Dr Jv hfte was appointed Bampton 
lecturer m faster term, 1783, in order to coni- 
lete the fcetures on the plan he had formed, 
e found rt expedient to avail himself of the 
best aid he could procure This made him 
turq hts attenUou to Mr Badcock, and about 
November foli^tving he paid him a visit 0 
South Molton, for the purpose of soliciting Kis 
assistance xn the formation of a work that 
shnnld he wottby the attention of the public 
Mr Badoock undertook hts part with alacrity. 


BAD 

executed it speedily, and xit a maixifoirf 
will immortalise his name The parts aUotteni 
to, and written bv Mr Badcock, arc, the greats 
est share of JLecture the l^jrst, the best pari of 
1 ecture the 1 bird, about a fourth of Lecture 
the Fifth, almost the whole of Lecture the 
Sevciith,and isniill partof Lecture theJBighth 
Of the notes appended to the lectures, Mr 
Bo/lcrick IS icknowlulgcd to have iurnishcd 
about one-fourth 

At the Ltni (788, he preached ip the 

catiicdral of Lxeter, Ik lore the judges, a sermon 
which was nuieli admired bv tliose who lieard 
It May the Iqth following fn died ot a bilious 
complaint, at the house of his afkclionate and 
worthy friend, sir John Chichester, baronet, 
in Queen sired, Alayfiir 

BADE, or Badfn, a margrivialeand sove- 
reignty ol 0< nnany, in the circle of Swabia 
It is divided into two piincipvlities, tliat of 
Baden Baden, and B'lden-Durlach Baden- 
Baden IS bounded on the we»t by the Rhine, 
though a small part lies on the west side of 
thit river, on tlie north bv Baden DurHch, 
on the east by the duchy of Wurteml>C *§> and 
on the south by the Briagavv IhepriiKipal 
towns are Rastult, Bide n, 1 Uingcn, Suinbaeh, 
and Stolhofen The nurgr ive ot Baden-Badea 
IS a sovereign piincc, and has a vote in the col- 
lege of princes The tstablish'^d religion la 
Roman Catholic Bidtn Duriavh is bounded 
on the north by the p datmati and the bxshopnc 
of Spire, on ♦he ea*?! by the duchy o( Wattem- 
berg, on the south by Baden-Baden, and on 
the west by the Rhine 1 he principal towns 
are Durhch, Pforzheim, Muhlburg, anil Em- 
mendingen Ihis prince enjoys two votes in 
the college of princes of the empire, 'iz one 
for Baden-Duriach, the other fpr Hochberg 
The reigning prince and his subjects profess 
Lutheranism 

Baden, a town of Germany, m the circle 
of Swihn and capital ol the inarquisate of 
Badeii-Kidtn, celebrated lor Us hot baths^ 
whence its name Iwenty two miles NE 
Stra^burgh thirty-six W Stuttgard, and forty 
SSW Heidcllxerg Lon 25 b3 h Ferro 
1 at 48 4f) N 

Baden, a county and bailiwick pf Swis- 
serland, in Argovv, formerly an independent 
county, but now subject to the cantons, lying 
on both sides the Limmat, bounded on tlie 
west by the river Aar, on ih* north by the 
Rhine, and on tJie south by the Reusz, about 
seven k agues long, and three wide *Fhe soil 
IS fci*ulc, atjd in general abounds* lu grim ai)d 
ftniit The mountains yield excellent free- 
stone, marble, and iron ore The greater 
part of the inhabitants are Roman Catfiolics 
the pnncipj town is Baden 

Baden, or Upper Baden, a town of 
SwisserUnff, and capital of the county so called, 
situated on the Limmat It is the residence 
of the baikif> who is appointed by the cantons 
of Zurich, Berne, and Glaris» alternately t the 
two formtr appoint for seven years, but Claris 
only for two Divers pnonuments testify the 
antiquity of this town , and the virtue of its 
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Ime b«en long known, Hie 
aiike$ of ^mtm had formerly a castle here, 
wh^ro thw resided when they visited their 
estates in Helvetia, till it was taken, with the 
whole coun^t from duke Frederick, m the 
yoar The baths are constructed on both 

aides of tho Limmat, and form a separate town 
half a mile below the other Tlie waters arc 
wanna jsnd abundant, suppKjng two large pub- 
lic reservoirs for the use of the poor, besides 
two hondred private baths tweuty-stven miles 
bE Bftle, fourteen NW Zurich Lon 25 
^3 Ep Ferro Lat 47 28 N 
BADGE ihajulo, to carry^ Lat ) 1 A 
mark or cognizance wofirn {Atterhury') 2 A 
token by which one is known {Faufax) 3 
The mark of any thing (Dryden) 

To Badge v a To mark 
BAHGER s (Jbc^ulo, to carry t l^t ) One 
that buys corn and victu^s m one place, and 
carries it to another {Cowell) 

Badger, in zoology bee Ursus 
Badger-baiting Badger-hunting 
The badger has suOered more perhaps from 
vulgar prejudices than any other animal lie 
has been accused of destroying lambs and r ib- 
bits the hrst unquestionably without founda- 
tion, and it is uncertain whether (he last charge 
be better supported , for many naturalists main- 
tain that his sole food consists in roots, fruits, 
grass, insects, and frogs From this general 
find double accusation, however, the liarmlcss 
badger has been selectkl to make sport, as it is 
call^, for the vulgar, in both hunting and 
batting 

Bunting the hadgn is m general only per- 
formed by moonlight, the Wlger, from his 
natural habits, being never to be found abo\e 
ground by day In this sport the hunters are 
obliged to oppose art to cutmmg, and obtain by 
Strah^m What they cannot effect strength 
At a late hour in the evening, when the badger 
is naturally concluded to ha\e left bis kennel or 
his castle in search of food, some of the [jarly 
(as previously adjusted) proceed to place a sack 
eU lengfii within the burrow, so constructed 
that mouth of the sack directly conesponds 

With the mouth of the earth, and is secured 
ID dii^t position by moans of a v^ illow hoop, 
whim^ from its pliability, readily submifa to 
the form reouired This part of the business 
being completed, the parties withdrawn, and 
the Signal whistle given, their distant compa- 
nions lay on the dogs, (either houuds, ter- 
ners, lurchers, or spaniels), encouraging them 
Iht^ugh the neighbouring woods, coppices, 
^ad l^d^-rows , which the badgers abroad no 
mner find, than being alarmed, and well 
knowing their inability to continue a state of 
warfare so much out of their own elomont, 
mstaiuly m^e to the earth for shelter, where, 
K>r jm alternative, an<k oppressed 

poy ni^h into certain destruction 
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dtgglng^ him out la not only a vety labonout 
but veiy precarious attempt, for the badgerJ 
from mstinctive ingenuity, will be general}]| 
found to have formed his retreat before he can 
be reached, to render which the more easy* 
he usually constructs his kennel among the 
roots of some old pollard, m the banks of 
moors, or underneath some hollow tree from 
the spreading root branches of which the 
burrows run in such \arious and perplexing 
directions, that his assailants are often com- 
pelled, after tiring themselves by digging fifteeiw 
or twenty feet, to relmqiush the pursuit, cor- 
roborating the opinion of the common people, 
that in a loose and sandy soil liadgers can make ' 
a way as fast as their hunters can pursue them 
whence drawn battles in such situations are 
\cry common results 

Badger-haiting is a different sport, and if 
possible of a still lower description It consists 
in attacking the animal at a distance from his 
burrow, with dogs ofalmost anykind , but most 
successfully with the terrier The badger is so 
rapid in his motions, that the dogs are often 
desperately wounded, and compelled to give 
up ihe contest The looseness and thickncas 
of the badger's skm are admirably contrived for 
his adwintage, in consequence of the latter, 
and especially m con)unction with the coarse- 
ness and toughness of his hair, it is difhcult ior 
the dogs to lay hold of him , and in consequence 
of the former, he finds great facility of escaping 
from their grasp when iney have succeedta 
BAD! AN ICEMEN See Anisum stel- 

X.ATUM 

fiADlGEON, a mixture of plaster and 
free-stone, well ground together, and sifted, 
used by statuaries to fill up the little holes, 
and repair the defects in stones, whereof they 
make, their statues 4 nd olh^r work 

The same term is also used by joiners for 
saw-dust mixed with strong glue, wherewith 
they fill up the chaps, and other defects m 
wood, after it is wrought 
BA'DLY ad (from had ) Not well {Shah ) 
BADNESS 5 Want of good qualities 
{Addison) 

B^A, in botany, a genus of the class dian- 
dna, order monogynia Corol ringent, with a 
very short tube, the upper lip tluee- toothed, 
lower flat, two Ubed , capsule two-celled, four- 
valved, twisted , calyx five-parted, cqiial One 
species only, a native of the straits of Magellan , 
a siemless plant, with blue flowers 
B,£CKFA, m botany, a genus of khe class 
octandria, genus monogvnia Calyx funnel- 
form, five-ciefi:, corol five<4petalled , capsule 
^hreeo|r four-celled, maiiy seieded , covered with 
the calyx Two species only ' 

1 B futestescen^ a Chipe^e shTuh 

2 B deotifolia a native of New Hol- 
land # 

B^OBOTRYS, IS botany, ^ genus of the 


,^sackv being ^tangled IS whi^, |bss .pentandria, older monogynia CJoioLtu- 
le^orecl by those who are fiRed Rllar, five cleft , calyx double superior) ijie 
m that imrpose If fibc outer iwo-l^avcd , itmer campanulatc, fivc- 

or accidental fajl^ toothed, berry Qne*oelli^f many-seeded. Twe 
'ik, and safely en|et the eaithi apecies : 
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1 B nemotalis a native of the Tanna 
i&ldud 

2 B lanceolata Arabia hselix 
B^TICA, jl province of ancient Spam, so 

called from the tamed river Bstis, afterwards 
Pdrtessus, now Guddalqmver, or the great 
rn er It was bounded on the west by Luaita- 
nid, on the south, by the Mediterranean and 
Sinus Gailitanus, on the north, bv the Can- 
tabne sea, now the Bay of Biscay On the 
east and north cast its limits cannot be so well 
kASMTtained, as they are very reasonably thought 
to have been in a continual state of fluctuation, 
as each petty monarch had an opportunity of 
encroaching upon his neighbour The pro- 
vince was clividcd in two by the river Bsetis 
already mentioned The whole province of 
Bxtica conUimtd, according to the most pro- 
bable account, whit is now called Andalusia, 
part of the kingdom of Grenada, and the out- 
warcl bound incb of Bstrcmaduri 

BAiiT\ LIA, anointed stones worshipped 
by the Phoenicians, by the Greeks before the 
tunc of f ccrops, and by Rther barbarous na- 
tions 1 bey were commonly of a bl lel co- 
lour, and consecrated to some god, as Satin n, 
Jiipiitr, the Sun, &c Some ire of opinion 
that tlic true origin of these idols is to be de- 
rived from the pillar of stone which Tacoh 
ertctec at Bethel, and which was afterwards 
worshippci bv the Jews These loetyha were 
much the object of the veneration of the an- 
cient heathens Many of their idols were no 
other 

B\FPE1AS, orBasTAs, a cloth made of 
coar c white cotton thread, winch comts from 
the t ast I ndies 1 hose of burat are the best 
BAhMNS BAY, the name given to a 
gulnh in North America, running from 70 to 
79 N lat pretended to be discovered by one 
BaffiHt m 1016 Ihis bay has obtained a 
place on most, if not all, modern maps and 
globes , though there is great reason to doubt 
whether it has any real existence 

To BA'FFLE v a {heffier, French ) 1 To 
cliide^ to make ineffectual (^South ) 2 To 

confound, to defeat with some confusion 
(^Addison) 

B A FF L E s (from the verb ) A defeat (5o ) 
BA'FFLER s (from hajffle ) He that puts 
to confusion, or defeats {Gov of Ifte Tongue) 
BA^FFO, a considerable town in the island 
of Cyprus Lat 34 50 N Lon 32 30 E 
Near this was the ancient Paphos 

BAG s •(bfrlje-, Saxon ) 1 A sack, or 
pouch {South) 2 lliat part of animals, in 
which some particular juices are contained 
{Dry den) 3 An ornamental purse of silk 
tied to men s hair (Addison) 

Bag, m cai^tuerce, a term signifying a 
certain quantity of some particular commodity 
a bag of almonds, for instance, is about 300 lb 
wei^t, of amsei^s, from 300 to 400, of hops, 
qbouUCi cwt &c Bags are also used m most 
countries to put several sorts of coin in, either 
of gold, silver, brass, or copper 

in botany See Follicle 
BaGj among fiimenj a name given to a 
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medicine formerly much esteemed for 
a lost appetite it consists of an ohnee of 
assafoetida, and am equal quantity of powdered 
savine, put into a small hag, which they fasten 
to the horse s bit, and ketp him bridled for 
the space of two or three hours, twice or three 
times a day 

jTo Ba g V a (from the noun ) I To put 
into a bag {Drydcn) 2 To load with a bag 
{JO^den) 

To Bag v n To swell like a full bag 
{Dry den) 

BAGATE'I LE s {hagatclle.Vx ) A tnHe 
not F nglibh (Prior) 

BAGAUDjE, or Bacaudjb, an ancient 
faction of peasants, or malecontcnts, who ra- 
vaged Gaul The Gauls being oppressed With 
taxes, rose about the year of Christ 29O, under 
the command of Amand and EUan^ and as- 
sumed tht. name hagaudee, which, Irccording 
to some authors, signified in the Gallic Ian- 
ffuagi Jojced filch, according to otners, irt* 
huff , iccording to others, rohhers 

BAGDAD, a town of Asia, m the Arabian 
Ir il , on the east side of the Tigris It is com- 
puted to be ibout one thousand five hundred 

t iices m length, seven or eight hundred in 
ireadlh, and three thousand m circumference 
Its w ills are of brick, with terraces, and large 
towers at proper distances, m form of bastions, 
and dcfiiided by about sixty pieces of cannon 
The castle is laige, and flahkcd by some small 
towers with cannon , and the garrison usually 
consists of nine hundred foot, four thousand 
horse, and sixty gunners The inhabitants 
arc thought to be about fifteen thousand, in- 
cluding those who live in a suburb, on the 
other side of the Tigris, at the end of the 
bridge of boats, which is undone every night 
to prevent a surprise Bagdad was built out 
of the rums of the Old Seleucia, by Moham- 
med II caliph of the Saracens, who, in 
762, made it the capital of his kingdom Lat 
33 20 N Lon 44 26 E 
BAGGAGE, in miliury affairs, denotes the 
clothes, tents, utensils of divers sorts, provi- 
sions, and other necessaries, belonging to an 
army Before a march, the waggons with the 
baggage are marshalled according to the rank 
which the several regiments bear in the army, 
being sometimes ordered to follow the res^U 
ive columns of the army, sometimes to follow 
the artillcrv, and sometimes to form a columit 
by themselves The general s baggage marches 
hist, and each waggon has a 6ag, showing the 
reguneii^ to which it belongs 

PacJcing up (he baggage {vasa colhgere), was 
a term among the Romans, for preparing to go 
to war, or to be ready for an expedition. They 
distinguished two sorts of ba^s^, a greuter 
and less The less was earned by the sol- 
dier on his back, and called sarctna , consisting 
of the things most necessary to life, and which 
He could not do without Hence colhgert 
sm etnas, packing up the baggige, is used for 
decamping, castra movere xne greater and 
heavier was canted on horses and v^icles, an4 
c^ed onera Hence onera vehtcuhmm, Mff- 
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WJttrf folwtow The baggage-horses were de- 
eqm 

A G i- , a worthle'^s woman 
BA6G1NG OF HOPS See Hobs 

BAONAO^R* the c ipit il of the kingdom 
df wtco&da, a provmre be Jonging to the Great 
Afogul Here are abundance of European 
|ew3teifs, as also Jews, Armenians atid Greel s, 
most expert cutters of diamonds, ind best 
fudges of their worth l-at la JON l-ion 

BAGNERES, a town of France, in the 
deptirttnent of the Lpper Pyrenees, and late 
pro\mcc of Bigorr/* Lat 43 3 N Lon O 
n F 

Bagnio, an Itahm word, signifying a 
hath we use it for a hoii«t v\ ith conveniences 
lor bathing, cupping, sweating, and othtrwi c 
cleansing fht body, and too frequently for 
wof''e purposes 

BAGNOLIANS, ot Bacnol AVSES, in 
church-history, a sect of heretic's, who in rc ili- 
ty were Manichees, though they some whit 
msgiubed their ertos 1 hey rejected tht Old 
Testament md part of tht New, held the 
world to be eternal , and ilhrmed that God 
dtd not create the soul when he infused it into 


Hutton on the subject of the divmtng rod, 
dchcnbiug tht way in which she discoverc.d 
tint she po'-seswd the. faculty of finding water 
b} such an insirume nt , anti r dating tnat she 
actually found witcr by-niearis of the liable, iii 
till dnlvc of Alanchcstei •> pirk, auKimboIton, 
HuiUingdonshire, ibout tliirtj years ago Ihc 
siiiit lady also exhibited sncctssfidly ner me- 
thod of clisto>cring water, abdiit twoyeirs igo 
at Woolwich (.oinmon Still we must be 
permitted lo think the whole x delusion, ind 
we bdicve, tint in the c ist now adv^rldTEfF^ 
the lidy, tliongh of an acute ind iccomphsh< d 
mind, has in some way or other deluded herself 

BAHAMA ISIANDS cdled also the r 
ItcAYA Islands the eisrernraost of the 
Cu ibbtps in the Atlantic Occm They arc 
vtrv nunurous 

BMIAR, a country of Hindoostan Proper, 
bounded on the byAlhlnbid and f)clt, 
on the N by N ipaul, on the i by Bengal, 
and on the S IwOrissi It is subject to the 
English F 1st Indi:^ Company, and most of 
the siltpctrc they export is nnnnfactiired in 
this pnniiict of whicli Patni iS thecipitd 

Bahar, or Barr i weight used m Fer- 
nstw» MiKhn, in theMoluccis, Ac hem, and 


the body 

BAGrPIPE, a musical instrument of the 
Wlhd-kind, chteflfy used in countiy phccs, 
especially in the north ft consists of two 
prnficipai parts , th^ first a leathern bag which 
IS blown up like a fobtbaU, by means of a port- 
^ent, or little tube, fitted td it and stopjxid by 
a vatve The odicr p*irt consists of three pipes 
ai flutes, the first called the great pipe, or 
drbne, atid the second the little one, which 
paISs the vifind only out at the bottom the third 
pas a reed, and js played On by compressing the 
bsiA uhtfelr the dtta, when full, and opening or 
the hole , which are eight, with the 
ihfigcls The liftid pipe is oWlinarily a foot 
lOhg, that placed on thirteen inches, and tlie 
port-\cnt SIX 1 he bagpipe takes in the corirtt- 
|%ort^e octaves 

KWJttFlTE, in architecture, a small round 
jOiOUldlug, less than an astragal 
iBA^djE^TE bEVlNATOiRk, the divining 
a pieb^ of philO^o^U 'll quackery The 
i^hth^rod IS iiotbing else than a forked piece 
the two brahbhU of which are often 
a^iii filKen to eighteen inclicb m length, and 
angle of thirty or forty degrees The 
^t^O^bl’anches are held in the nands in a certain 
aStfoher, so that the trunk or middle is turned 
towards the heavOns Some persons, vt is said, 
ale endowed with sUch a property, that if they 
ndlH this rod as above desenoed, it tends by a 
i^iidlent effort to turn its trunk downwards, 
i^en 11 ^ the proximity of a spring, or of pre- 
concealed m the bowels of the 
of stolen m^hey, 8cc Nay, some have 
that ii hsas pOiifted oUL m this 
^ tmcM of criminals, robbery or 
(See Honours Translation ofMon- 
vol w p A lady of 

we are not at liberty to 
iflTOmS IfdBlk) wrote several leisofs to Df 


divers other parts of the East-lndics Ihu 
ereit bihar is t81 fioiinds t ounces, and the 
little tot pounds 7 ounces. Pans measure 
BAHARIN ISIAND, an isimd in the 
Cnlph of Persia, formerly fimous for its pearl 
fishery, whicli is now almost ruined Lat 20 
10 N I on 40 ^ E 

BAHUS, a fortified town of Sweden Lat 
57 52 N Lon 11 42 E 
BAI^, iiowBajah, a city of Campania, 
near the sea, founded by Baius, one of the 
companions ofTJly«.scs It is famous for its 
delightful situation and b ilhs, where many of 
the Roman si nators had country houses {Mar- 
hal, fforat ) 

BATAH, a town of Naples, in Italy, fimous 
for Its hot baths and elegant palaces in the time 
of the Romans Of which some rums still re- 
main I^t 40 51 N Lon 14 5E 
BaIDARS, the name of a kind of sm dl 
canoes, used among the natives of the Kurilly 
islands, and of tlie nbrth western coast of 
America 

BAIKAC, a lake of Siberia, on the road 
from Muscovy to China It is of large extent, 
and its waters are fresh and char There arc 
a great many seals m it of a blackish colour, 
with multitudes of fish, particulitly sturgeons 
of a prodigious «izc Lat 51 20 to 55 20 N 
Lon 104 to 110 F • 

BAII^, m law, the setUng at liberty one 
arrested, or imprisoned upoi^ an action either 
civil Of criminal, under sureties taken for his 

S ranee at a day and place assigned It is 
latl, because hereby the party confined 
IS batlU, from the Greek psxxHv, delivered into , 
the hands of those who bind themselves for his 
forthcoming, or from hail^ used m the sense ^ 
of a guardtaBj into whose hands the party is ^ 

g ut for seeuiw sa^e Manwood distinguishes 
etwdeo' imd OiaHojlfMe thus he that is 
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mainprised is srkI to be at and to gd 

about his liberty^ without ward, tili the 
time of appearance , whereas he who is let to 
bail to two or more men, is always accounted 
by law to be in their ward and custody ^r the 
time , and ,they may, if they please, actu illy 
teep him in prison In cn il cisea every dc- 
endant is / le , but in criminal matters it 
s otherwise ISy the ancient common law, 
jefore and suite the Conquest, all ftkmies 
ivere bailable, till murder was excepted by 
iwmte But the st-u Westm 1 J htlw 1 
15 takes awiy the power of hailing in trea- 
»(jn, and divers instances of felony And the 
tatute 1 and 2 Ph md Mar c 13 farther 
eguhtes this matter «o that now no justices 
)f the pc tee can bail upon in accusation of 
reason, ol muukr, or of manslaughtt r, if the 
msoner be t leaily the slaver, or an iidictnient 
)e ipund agunst him, nor of felony, again t 
hose who ha\e broken prison Outfiwcd 
versons, and those who h ive abjured the rciliu 
ipprovers, and persons accused by them ptr- 
ons taken with the mainour, or m the fact of 
elony, perstms charged with arson, 'uu! e\- 
ominunicated persons, are also inadmissihft to 
lail But It IS agreed that the court of Ivin^ s 
iench (or any judge thereof, in tunc of \aci- 
lon) may bail for any crime whatever And 
i( itm the wisdom of the law is miiufest lo 
I'dw I ul to be tal cn coininoiily for enormous 
niius would grcitly tend to elude the public 
usiiec, md jet there are cases, thougii they 
nelv h ipptn in which it wouUl be hard md 
injuvt to confine i mm m prison, though lo- 
used even of the greaftest ofkncc Ihe law 
ras therefore prm ided one court, and onh one, 
vhich h is a discretionary power of bailing m 
nv case except only even to this high juris- 
fiction, and of course to all inferior ones, such 
lersons is are commiUed by either house of 
iirl lament, so long is the session lasts , or such 
s are committed for contempts by any of the 
mg s superior courts of justice 
Clfrk of the Bails, is an officer be- 
ongmg to the court of the King s bench he 
lies the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
ttends for that purpose 
Bail, or Bale, m the sca-language The 
eamcn call throwing the water by hand out 
►f the ship or boat s hold, bailing * 1 hey also 
all those Wops tint bear up the tilt of a boat, 
ts hath 

/b Baii V a (from the noun ) 1 lo 

Ive bail fot another (Shakspeare) 2 lo 
dmu to bail (( Idremlon) 

BA'ILABLE a (ffom / ail ) That may be 
ct at liberl^ by hid or sureties 
BAILIF, in ^cois law, a judge anciently 
ppohit«d by the kmg over such lands not 
rected into a regality as hap'pened to foil to 
hW erbWh by forfeiture oT otherwise, now 
bohshed It is also the baitt^ of a matb^tratd 
k rov^ll borou^V, and of the jtidge appointed 
ly a bardrr c/ver lafids erected itfto a birony 
BAILIFF, {Ulkom, from foe French woWf 
thkt 19 , prafdctus , atid aS^ 

Re Sntie, so foe ofiWe itsd* was answer- 
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able fb that formerly m France, which huSI 
eight parliaments, that were high ccfoi^ts frbila 
whence tliere lay no appeal, and within the 
precincts of the seveiial parts of that kitigdbm 
which belonged to each parliament, thelfe wci^ 
sCiefal provinces in which justice waS adnoh- 
nistered by certain officers caWtdlcaltffs, and 
in England there are several counties in which 
justice hath been administered to the inhabit^ 
ants hy the officer who is now called sheriff or 
viscount (one of which names descends front 
the Saxons, the other from the Normans), -and 
though the shtriH is not called hatltff, yet it is 
probable that was one of bi3 names also, be- 
cause the county is often called lathva And 
in the statute ot Magna Charta, c 28 and 
Fd III c Q the word seems to com- 

prise as well shtrifTs as bailiffs of hundreds 
As the rcilm is divided into counties, so every 
county lb divided into hundreds, witiiin which 
in ancient turns the people had justice mini- 
sttr« d to thtni bv the ofiiccrs of every hundredw 
But noW the hundred courts, except certain 
frmthisCs, ire swallowed in thw, county courts^ 
and the b uhff s name and «officc are grown 
into contempt, they being generally officers to 
serve writs, Ike wittiiri their liberties Though, 
in other respects, the name is still in good c9j* 
teem for the chief magistrites in divers tOv^ns 
are called bailiffs or bathes , and sometimear thO 
per&ons to whom the kitigs castles ate cont- 
niitted are termed bailiffs^ as the bailiff of 
Dover Casllc, Ac 

Bailiff also •signifies an under steward of 
a manor 

Water-Bailiff, an officer appointed 14 
all port towns for the searching of ships, ga- 
thering the toll for anchorage, &c and arrest- 
ing persons for debt, &c on the water 

B\1I1W1CK, that liberty which is ex- 
empted from the sherift of the county, over 
which liberty the lord tliereof appoints his owi^ 
bailiff, with tht like power within his precmct 
as an under-shenft exercises under the shentf 
of the comity or, it signifies the preCinct of a 
baiiifi, or the place within which his junsv 
diction IS terminated ^ 

BAILLY (John Sylvain), a celebti^t^ 
French philosopher, was born at Pans in Sep- 
tember, 173^0 He early showed a strong in- 
clination to scientific pursuits, which was en- 
couraged by his friends When yOung, Kfe 
cOmmunic lied some valuable papers to 
Boyat Ai^adciny of Sciences, and, in 1773, ad- 
dressed a Idler to Bernoulli, on some dis^3i- 
v cries ftsijiectint^ the satellites of Jupiter, which 
was inserted in the lournd F hcyclopedlqi'le 
In 17()b he published the elogc of LBibnitk, 
for which he wis rewarded with the 
inedil by the academy of Berlin This Waa 
folloVved by the eloges of Charles V , [LaCaille, 
and C orneillc, winch, with the forfodr, ^ero 
coUcefed together In 1775 appeared 
volume of his great and excellent work, * The 
History of Astronomy, the third and last vj6- 
Itftfne of which Vias published m 177 ^ B68ide| 
these performances, this gre^t mkit presenm 
the Idanifed wotid with a gfekt dumber of 
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htjj^ Iiisione^I disquisitions and «stro«)om ea! 
<»baiefVauom H€ was elected mto the Frci esh 
academy in 1763 How i$ it to he lamented 
that such a muid is that of Bailty ahould be 
hntned into the gulph of revolutionary politics I 
He entered eagerly into the concerns of his 
native country, and was preside nt of the first 
national assembly, at the tune when the king 
issued a prockimation for tliem to disperse 
On the ever memorabk I4th of July, 1789, 
he was chosen mayor of Pans , but he held his 
popularity a very little while, owing to the 
liberal sentiments which he expressed for the 
royal family, and his enforcing obedience to 
the standing laws ‘ In conaetjuence of this he 
resigned his office m 1791, and went into that 
phtlosophic'il retirement, from whence it would 
nave been prudent for him not to have issued 
at first When the reign of terror and blood 
naturally came on. Badly was selected is one 
of Its victims, and sufiered under the detestable 

f iiUotinc, Nov 12tli, 179'^, aged 57 years 
or an account of his diiFcrent works and 
papers in the Mem Acad , see the Eloge dc 
Skiilly, by Lahnde, or Hutton’s Diet art 
BaILLY Sec also Badly s posthumous work, 
entitled Memmres d‘un Temom de la Revolu^ 
Iton, or Edinburgh Re\ lew, \ol m p 137, &c 
BAILMENT, in law, is a delivery of goods 
in t^ust, upon a contract, expressed or implied, 
that the trust shall be faitn fully executed on 
the pan of the baillee As if cloth be delivered, 
pr (m our legal dialect) bailed, to a taylor to 
make a smt of clothes, he has it upon an im- 
plied contract to render it again when made, 
and that in a workip'^nly manner If money 

or gopda be delivered to a common carrier to 
epnv^ from Oxford to London, or from Lon- 
to Edinburgh, &c he is under a contract 
in law to pay, or cirry tViem to the person 
appointed If a horse or other goods be deli- 

vered to an innkeeper or his servants, he is 
Ixmnd to keep them safely, and restore them 
qrhen his guest leaves the house If a man 
lakat in a horse, or other cattle, to graze and 
ilapastnre in his grounds, which the law calls 
mgisimeni, he takes them upon an implied 
•ontract to return them on demand o the 
pwper 

’ BAINBRIDGE (Dr John), an eminent 
phystCian and astronomer, born at Ashby-de- 
ta«!^uch, tn Leicestershire, in 1582^ He 
tanght a grammar-school for some years, and 
practised physic, employing his leisure hours 
in astronomy, which was hi$ favourite study 
at length he removed to London, was |dmitted 
a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
xaued his character by nis description of the 
comet in rtlS The next year sir Henry 
&vtle appointed him his first professor of astro- 
nomy at Oxford, and the masters and fellows 
college made him filrst junior, and 
I ebpenor, reader of Linacres lecture He 
in having written many works, 

have never been published 
are preserved m the library of 
^^Pabhn 

7A, or Bain BiVEa, a large 
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nverofHtndoostan, Vvhich rises near the S 
bank of the Nerbndda, runs southward through 
the heart of Berar, and, after a course of near 
four hundred miles, unites with the Gfxlaverv, 
within the hills that bound the British North- 
ern Circars 

BAIRAM, or Beiram, a Turkish word 
which signifies a soltmn feast Iht Maho- 
metans have two bairams, the peat and the 
hitle The httle bairain is propi rly thit held 
at the close of the fast Rim i/in, beginning 
with the first full moon in tht. iollowtng 
ShawdI The great bn ram is properly that 
held by the pilgrims at Mecci, commencing 
on the 10th of Dhu Ihajia, (whtn the victims 
arc slam), and continuing three diys On the 
feast of bairam, after throwing little stones, 
one after mother, into the villey of Mina, 
they usually kill one or more sheip, soine a 
goat, bullock, or even a camel , md ifter gu ing 
a part thereof to the poor, eat the rest with 
their friends After this, they shave them- 
sel\ es The second is a day of rest, and on 
the third they set oul on their return home 

7*0 BAIT V a (batin, baxon ) J To put 
meat to tempt animals ( Ha^) 2 1 o give meat 
to one s self, or horses, on the road iSpemer) 

To Bait v a (from ba^fre, Fr ) 1 To 

attick with violence {Shaks ) 2 lo harass by 
the help of others 

7*0 Bait v n To stop at any place for 
refreshment {Mtlton) 

7*0 Bait v n {as a hawk ) To clap the 
wings, to flutter {Shah ) 

Bait s (from the verb ) (See Angling) 

1 Meat set to allure animals to a snare {Sh ), 

2 A tempt ilion, an enticement {Addison)^ 

3 A refresh men ton 1 journey 

BAIT-EL LAHAM, the ancient Bethle- 

hem^ in geography, a village about two leagues 
SE of Terusalcm 

BAITING, the act of smaller or weaker 
beasts attacking and harissing greater and 
stronger In this sense we hear of the baiting 
of bulls or bears by mastifls or bull-dogs with 
short noses, that they may take the belter hold 
The plea of utility is made in lustification of 
hull-haitins, as a bull is rarely killed without 
being first baited But the. flesh, though ten- 

derer and more digestible, is in reality more 
disposed to putrefaction, and perhaps on this 
account ^s scarcely so wholesome But it is 
in fact a spirit of barbarism that keeps up the 
sport bulls are kept on purpose, and exhibited 
as standing spectacles Tor the public entertain- 
ment The poor beasts ha\c not fair play 
they arp not only tied down to a stake, with a 
collar about their necks, ^ancl a short rope, 
which allows them only ahgut four or five 
yards play, but they are disarmed too, and the 
tips of tneir horns cut off, or covered with 
leather, to prevent their hurting the dogs In 
this sport, the chief aim of the dog is to catch 
the bull by t^e nose, and hold him down i% 
which end he will even creep on his belly 
The bulTs aim, on the contrary, is with, equal 
industry to defend his nose m ptder to ^hich, 
he thrusts close the ground^ where hm 
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hotfns are afso in readiness to toss the dog 
Bull baiting was 6rst introduced into England 
as an amusement in the reign of king John* 
about the waf 11209 

BAJdLUSy an ancient officer in the court 
of the Greek emperors There were several 
degrees of hajuh as, the grand hajulus, who 
was preceptor to the emiieror, and the simple 
Lajuh, vtno were sub-preceptors The woid 
19 derived from •the Latin verb hajulare, to 
carry or bear a thing on the arms or on the 
shoulders 

AjULus, in entomology, a species of ce- 
rambyx, found in the trunkb of trees in the 
northern parts of Europe See Ceranbyx 
BAIZE, s A kind of coarse open cloth 
To BAKE V a (ba-can, baxon ) 1 To 
heat any thing in a close place (^Isaiah) i To 
harden in the fire {Bacon) 3 To harden with 
heat {Dr 1 / din) 

JpBAKE i n \ To do the work of baking 
{Shaks ) 2 7 o be heated or baked {Shahs ) 
BA'KEHOUSE s A place for baking 
bread 

BANKER s (from io^hake) He whose 
trade IS to bake {South) 

Baker (Thomas), a learned mathemati-* 
cian, was born at llton, in Somersetshire, in 
1625 In 1645, he was chosen scholar of 
Wadham college, Oxford, and, in 1647, he 
took the degree of B A On leaving the uni- 
versity, he obtained the^ living of Bishop s- 
Nymmet, in Devonshire, where he devoted 
himself to his studies, particularly to the ma- 
thematics He published the Geometrical Key, 
or the Gate of Equitions unlocked, &c 1684, 
4to Not long before his death, the Royal 
Society sent him some questions, which he 
solved in so satisfaelory a manner, that they 
presented him with a medal, with a flattering 
inscription upon it He died at his vicarage 
in logo 

Baker (Henry), an eminent naturalist, 
was bom in London, and brought up to the 
business of a bookseller, iVhich profession he 
quitted, and undertook to teach deaf and dumb 
persons to speak, by which he acquired a hand- 
some fortune^ He married a daughter of Da- 
rnel de Foe, by whom he had two sons In 
1740, he was chosen fellow of the Antiquarian 
and !l^yal Societies, and from the latter he re- 
ceived, the same year, sir Godfrey Copleys 
gold medal for his microscopical experiments 
on saline |>articles He diw m 1774, above 
seventy years old He published the Micro- 
scope tnade^asy, 8vo 1742, and Employment 
for the Microscope, 8vo 1764 He also wrote 
Ongina] Poems, seriBus and humorous, pub- 
lished in 8vo 1725 But the best of his poeti- 
cal performance^iS The Universe, a poem, in- 
tended to restiRin the pride of man, 8vo Mr 
Baker communicated a mat number of cu- 
hous papers to the Royal Society, which were 
inserted m the Philosophical Transactions 
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vv ELL, a pretty large town in Der- 
^oyshire, with a market on Mondays lAt, 

4 i«aN, W 


Bakewell ^Robert), a celebrated fknner 
and breeder of cat tie, was born m 1726, at hia^ 
paternal estate of Disliky, in Leicestershire.. 
He conducted the farm for several years before 
lus father s death, and particutarly turned his 
attention to improve the breed pf his catik. , for 
which purpose he trav tiled all over Eiigiaiicb 
and into Ireland and Holland, In a lutlt time 
he had the satisfaction to see bts endeavours 
crowned with success, and the Dishlcy sheep 
to he distinguished above all others About 
1760, he Sold his sheep at not move than two 
or three guineas each Some time afterwards 
he let out his rams, and for a few seasons re- 
ceived only fifteen shillings and a gilinea each 
At length he advanced his prices, and, in 1770, 
some of his rams were let for twenty-five gui- 
neas Since then the prices and credit of h is 
stock increased amazingly, so that single rams 
have been let foi four hundred guineas* It is 
a fact, that one ram, called the two pounder, 
produced in one season the sum of eight hun- 
dred guineas, independent of ewes of Mr, 
Bakewell s own stock, which at the same rite 
would have made a total, the produce of a 
single ram, of 1200 guineas* The race of 
Di3iley sheep are known by the fineness of 
their bone and flesh, the lightness of the offal, 
the disposition to quietness, and, consequently, 
to mature and fatten with less food than other 
sheep of eaual weight He also grdatly im- 
proved his black cattle, and frequently lei his 
bulls at fifty guineas a season each ^ Mr^ 
Bakewell died m 17Qd He was a pleasant, 
ho^ipitable, and intelligent man, and partictw 
larly humine to his> beasts {Watkins) 

Baking, the art of preparing bread, ot 
reducing meals of any kind, whether simple 
or compound, into bread (See the article 
Br e a d) The various forms of baking imong 
us may be redm ed into two, the one for un- 
leavened, the other for leavened bread For 
the first, the chief is manchet-bakaig , the pro- 
cess w hereof is as follows 3 The meal, ground 
and bolted, is put into a trough, and to every 
bushel are poured in about three pints of warm 
ale, with barm and salt to season it This is 
kneaded well together with the hands through 
the brake , or, for want thereof, with the feet, 
through a cloth ^ after which, having lain an 
hour to swell, it is moulded into manchets, 
wh](!h, scored in the middle, and pricked at 
the top, to give room to rise, are baked iti the 
oven by a gentle fire For the second, somie- 
times called cheat-lread hah ng, it is thuss 
Some leiven (saved from a former batch) filled 
with sa^t, laid up to sour, ind at length di*- 
solved m water, is strained through a clotli 
into a hole made in the middle of me heap Of 
meal in the trough, then it is worked widi 
some of the flour into a moderate consistence 
this 19 covered up with meal, where it lies all 
night, and m the morning the whole heap is 
stirred up, and mixed with a little warm water, 
barm, and salt, by which it is seasoned, soft- 
ened, and brought to an even leaven it is then 
kneaded) moulded, and baked, as before 
A proper degree of heat u an essential reqm- 
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ti 9 baking iwn^r 

of th^ oven npiH^ftrs «titmy wnUe* it it 
j! 50 n$id^r«<J $$ fi^eicntly 0 iit 

Oeiik^ !aU|cioii9 crttenoD» we wouM re- 
^mmen^ ^ foUowing Place a Uatidful of 
miir bqwc tne aperture of the ^ven, and if u 
torn of a brown colour^ the heat is then nearly 
^the degree required , but if it become blacky 
pr Keimm wlute« m the former cise the hre 
fnSMt be considerablv reduced, and in tfie latter 
more fuel xmut be added Laatly, all (larts of the 
oven should be uniformly heated, and though 
yve cannot enter into farther particulars, yet 
the attentive hoo^ewiie will easily, from lier 
own observations, regulate the degree of heat, 
wuh tb^ same efilect as it might be done by 
Mr Wedgewoods pyrometer for the baking 
of earthen>ware 

Mqsty flour, when baked into bread, 1*5 not 
only extremely detrimental to health, but it 
abb imparts a bittef and nauseous taste When 
sueb flour IS not too strongly tainted, it may 
be corrected by first kneading it with leaven or 
sweet barm, then making large holes with a 
myooden cylinder in the dough, filling up the 
cavities -lyitb flour tbgt IS perfectly sweet, suf- 
ficing it to remain m this preparatory state till 
die next morning, then removing tlic dry flour 
carefully with kuig spoons or similar luiplc- 
ipen\s, and a/terwaras converting tlie dough 
mp) bread, with the addition ot such flour as 
IS not musty By this simple process, the flour 
fitst inixea up will be sweetened, but that 
which has been left over night in the dough is 
^d to become so corrupted that it can be 
given only to animals 

It has frequently been attempted, and not 
ifjfithout success, to bake good, wholesome 
with little or no barm In consequence 
qf a dispute btlvieen the brewers and bakers 
concerning the price cf yeast, in 
^<year 1770, the latter carried the point, by 
without It As this pro 
povYCver, could not be readily imitated 
m UQiuestic life> wc shall here state a metbtKi 
a ^jfloi4r tfjitk a i^a’^pQonful 

fwst practised by James Stqny It is 
aa follqv!^ Put a bushel of flour into t^e 
ki^ip^dmg-lrough or treadle, lake about three- 
' S warm water, and tbo- 

/ xnuc With a spoonful ot thick, syeet 
then make a hole IP the mwWle of the 
Igrgp enough ^ t^o gallons of 

vir^tnr 9 pour m qnaptity, and stir it 

with a stick, so that « may, with some of the 
flppr cc^bM^i^with it, acquire the consists 
e|^ of batter for puddmg, then strew a htfle 
^^<flopr over it, and let it sund fi»r about qne 
Ip^, whan ypu wdlflpd the small portion so 
4 WJi 4 hw*ik thrQi;fgh the dry flour 
qvqr it rtus, pour m another 

— xm wat^ whiKyon are stirring in 

till ^ tht 9 h before, 

shaU d«y fl^m* aj*cr it, qnd leave it 
method 

t 8u%ing n 8om«^ 

t lopsm mbe ru test, and the bre ^4 wiU 

hid been 
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1|^ Nqr does this method reqmm above s 
of an hour more tone than the usud 
way of baking, and the author of it asserts 
lhat his bread has never been heavy nor 
bitter 

With respect to the diflerenct of seasons, 
^ Stone directs that, m ‘»Uminer, the viater 
should be used blood warm ui winter, or cold 
frosty weather, as hot as tlic hand can bear it 
without pain, while in the former scison the 
dough should be covered up ver^ wjiin, and 
strewed o\er with dry flour cveiy tmit tepid 
water is added, to keep in tlic Uc.11 afar usiu^ 
SIX or eig^t quarts of such witcr to tverv bushel 
of flour. III the graduil maontr before tlcscnb- 
ed, It will be found th it th( '^'bolc body bf 
flour which is mixed with the warm w iter, 
by means of a single tea-spoonful ot bum, is 
brought into 1 onsider iblc ifitition, both it it 
wixcs or fermcnis without difliculty hee also 

y EAST 

BALA) a town of Merionethshire, 111 North 
Wales, with a market on baturdays i U ^2 
50 N Lon 3 35 W 

BALAAM, in s«pripture biography, the son 
ofBosor, a prophet or diviner of the city of 
Petlion, on the huphrites See Numbers, 
xxm xxiii, XXIV Dent xxiii 

Bil AZNA, whale in zoology, a genus of 
the class mammalia, onjer cete loothlcbs, 
and luste'vd of teeth horny lamina in the iq^pVr 
jiw, spirate, with a doubU opening on the 
top of tW head Sec Nat Hibt pi AXIX 

1 B inysticetus Common while, 01 great 
m^sticcte 

2 B physalus Fin fish 

3 B txxips Pike headed whale 

4 B gihboba Hump whale 

5 B niusculus Broad-nostd whale 

6 B rosfrata Beaked whale 

Of b mysticetus, or common whale, there 
arc three varieties 

a nostrils fle>,uous, on the fore part of the 
hfud, with a dorsal fip 

S body black with a whiti^^h gloss 

y larger qnd without spiracle 

This mccies inhabits the seas towards the 
arctic |>ole, IS timid, and svyinis with great 
^nlocity, feeds chiefly on crabs, and medusae, 
18 sought af^r for the sake ot its blubhcrr and 
the horny laniinai in the upper )aw, usually 
called wflaU bone teats two, proportioually 
small, gravid from nine to ten months, pro- 
duces one young, rarely two measures from 
fifty to a hundred feet in length Head about 
a third part of the body, flattuh abn\< , with a 
tubfJTcle, 411 which is found a spiracle or olden- 
ing mouth long, curved like the italic h ttcr 
jT, lower jaw v^ry broad m the middle tongue 
soft, white, adhering to the Ibjver pw, spotted 
with black at the sides, eyes of an o\ s, 
lateral, remote, above i\\e ears, skin an inch 
thick , tail sligntly bifid, from the centre of 
which a sharmsh angi^lai ridge runs up the 
middle of the back 

The remmi^d^f Pf the htstqry of the mv»tj- 
cetCf or wnaJe, we shalr 

present th the reader in th^ 9 f 
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ijeric Marlens, in his voyage to Spitsbergen^ aa 
corrected by Dr Shaw 

** Just before, on the under hp, is a cavity 
or hole, which the upper lip hts exactly into, 
'IS a knife into a sheaili I do rtally believe 
tliat he dravireih in tlie water that he blowcth 
out through this hok, and so I have also bcci) 
informed bj seamen Within his mouth is 
the whalebone, all hairy as a hoi>e s hair, and 
It hangs down /rom both sidts iljl about his 
tongue T he whalebone of some \\ hales is» 
somewhit bended like a ciinettr, and others 
hbkc d half-moon Ihe smalUst whalebone is 
before, in bis mouth, and behind towards his 
throat, and the middlemost is the largest and 
li^jgest, btmg sometimes iboiit two oi three 
imn s length, iiom whince may be con]cctuied 
how large the animal must be On one side, 
all in a row, tlu re are two hundred and fifty 
pieces of wlialcbouc, and as many on the other, 
niikiiig in all fise hundred, and tlicre are still 
maiiy more, for the cuitcra let the least of all 
remain, because they c mnol e isily come at it 
to cut It out, on account of the meeting of the 
two lips, where the space m very narrow The 
whalebone is in a flat row, one pieee by the 
other, somewhat bending within and tow irtls 
the lips, every where like a half-moon it is 
broad at the top, where it siicketh fast to the 
upper lip, everywhere overgiown with hard 
wiiitc sinews towards the root, so that between 
two pieces of whaKboiic you may put your 
h md These white smews are of an agreeable 
smell, break vciy easily, and m i\ be boiled and 
eaten AVhcrc the whilcbone is broadest, is 
underneath by the root, there groweth small 
whalebones, the other greater, as you sec small 
and large trees one among another in a wood 
1 believe the small whalebone doth not grow 
bigger, IS one might think that some of ifie great 
pieces thereof in^t come out, and that so this 
small whalebone might come up again in the 
room thereof, cyr as, in chilcfren, the nair grows 
again when cut but it is not so, for it is irpi|i 
one end to the other of an ec^ual thickness, 
and full of long jacks, like horse s hair The 
whalebone is undcnieatk narrow and {lointed, 
and all oierwrown with ha^r* that it may ijiot 
hurt that which is young bvit, without, the 
whalebone hath a cavity, for it is turned ju^l; 
like unto a gutter wherein the water runs, 
where it heth the one over the otiier, like the 
shields or pi ites of crawfish, or the pantilcs^of 
a house ih it lie one over the other, for else it 
might easily wound or hurt the under hp 
“To cui the whalebone out is a particular 
trade, and abund nice of iron tools are used m 
the process The lower part of the whales 
mouth IS commonly white Ihe tongue, 
which is about tWe size of a ^eat feather-bed, 
lleth among tJieVhakbone , being very closely 
tied to the undermost chap or lip It is while 
with black spots at the edges, and consists of a 
soft, spongy, f^t substance, which cannot ea- 
sily h® JJnt, being at once tough and yiekUna 
^^scjjthat It IS t^hrown away by the wbale-catch- 
for this rea^n , otherwise they might get 
6ycs» qjc h Wla of oil Ccpii^ it^ Upon 


the head is ihe hoffel, or hump before l,he 41 m 
and fins , and at the top of it are buuated ike 
spout-'holes, one on each side over against <^<!h 
other, shaped kke the letter S, or the ho)^ on 
e u h side a violin Krpm these holes the whale 
bJoweth or spouteth the water , lierce'it qf ail 
when he is wounded, wtien it soupds like tho 
roaring of the sea in a great storm, or vAa 
hear the wind m very ttinpestpou^^vytatlier. 
It m ly be heard at a league's dist^>cc, ihough 
you cannot see the hbh by reason of the thick 
and foggy air 

“ The head is not rqund at the top, but 
somewhat flat, and goes down ^loping, hke 
the tiling of a house, to the und^r iip The 
undti hp ts broader ihan any part of the body, 
aiid broadest of all m the middle In a word, 
the whole fibh m slnped like a ^hoe-maker $ 
last, if yon look upon it from beneath Be- 
hind the knob or bump, between that and the 
fms, are phccd the eyes which arc not much 
bigger than those of i bullock, yyith eye-lid^ 
anti Imr like the human eyes The crystal 
(erystallme humour) is not much bigger tbqfi 
a pei, clear and iranspircnt as crystal The 
eyes of the vn hale arc placed very levy, dlnfiqst 
at the end of tht upper hp Sojne briiis vyith 
them iroui Spit zbergen some bones which th^ 
c ill the ears of the whale, but this I can soy 
nothing to, because I never saw any , but very 
well remember that I have heard that they he 
very deep I he whale doth not hear {i® 
spouts the water, vyherefore he is easiest to lie 
struck at that time His su>d back qr*- 
quite red, ana underneath the belly they ana 
commonly white, yet som® are coal Wtik 
Most of those which 1 saw were while Th^y 
l^Kik very beautiful when the sun shines upon 
them , tfn sinall clear waves of the sea, that 
dieoier him, glistening like silver boqie of 
tliem are uni bled on the back ipd tail Wherq 
a whale has been wounded there reniiam^ 
always a while scar I updeistopd from OOfr 
of our har(>oontrs that he once caught a 
at ^pitzbergen that was white all oytir 
w hite I have myself seen , but oneabpve 
wjuch vyas a kmakf was a very beautiful one , 
she was ill qv cr marbled black and yellp^ 
that are black at® UOt all of the samp cofoui , 
fo^ some are as black as velvpt. otbprs 
black, md others of thp colour qf a tpo^ 
Ihe while loseth its beantiful colours wbm it 
grows dry , the black b^opdmig browm^ 
the white losing its clearness 
weU they are as slippery as an eel,, <mf 
may stand upon them, because tlusy ate SO 
that the flesh givetl* way to our weight *3^ 
outward skm is thin, hkp parchmpftt, tqid' 
posily pulled ofl by the hand when 
grows hot by the fctnientatipA o^ thp 
parts after the anim<il s death The % 
the whale are hard, hke those of }atgp» ibpi^ 
footed beasts, but ]X)tau8 hke a 
filled with marrow , and whei^ ^at is 
sumed out they will xeto^in a gtpa^ quantity of 
wa^r, fot the mhsk like those ot m 

honeycomb Two gr^t and strong bones hpU 
up the upper Up > thpy Im. opfi against 
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0th8r> And both tog<^h^ mttke a figitre iike a 
hi2Moon« i>ut one by lueU is like a quarter of 
% ctt^e Sbme of these I have seen lying on 
the toast of SpitzbergeOi about twenty feet 
2tiM> of a white colour, as if calcined The 
fleui of the whale is coarse and hard^ like that 
o{' a bull , It ts intermixed ivith many sinews, 
and IS very dry and kan when boiled, because 
the fat IS only between the flesh and skin If 
suffered to he a httle, it soon becomes black and 
tainted That of tlie tail boils the tenderesc, 
and 18 not quite so dry as that of the body 
When we have a mind to eat of a whale, w e cut 
great pieces off before the tail, where it is four- 
square, and boil it like other meat , good beef 
I prefer far before if, yet rather than be starv- 
edTI advise to eat whale s flesh , for none of our 
men died of it, and the Frenchmen did cat 
It almost daily , flinging it on the tops of their 
tubs, and ktting it lie till it was black, and 
yet eating it xn that condition The flesh of 
the whak, like that of seals, is alone or by it- 
self , and the fat at the top thereof between 
the flesh and skin The fat is about six inches 
thick on the back and belly , but I have also 
jieen it a foot thick ofs the fins, and more than 
two feet on the under lip , but whales vary in 
this respect like other animals, according to 
stse and health 

** In the fat are interspersed httlc sinews, 
which hold the oil as a sponge does water 
which one may squeeze out , the other strong 
sinews are chiefly about the tad, where it is 
thinnest, for with it he turns and winds him- 
self about, as a ship is turned by the rudder , 
his fins being his oars, and according to his 
stze he rows himself along with them as swifly 
as a bird flies, \nd makes a long track m the 
sea, as a great ship doth when under sail, so 
that It remains divided for a while Over the 
ist IS, besides the uppermost skin already de- 
scribe, another skin about an inch thick, 
|iroportionable to the size of the whale It is 
otdoured according to the colour of the ani- 
mal , if the whale be black this is black also , 
af, on the contrary, the outward or parchment- 
like skin be white or yellow, the thick under 
skin IS of a similar colour This thick skin is 
not tough or tenacious, but of a fungous* tex- 
Init, and of no use as an article of trade 
food of the whale is beiieved to be small 
sea'snails (the clio hmacina of Lmn^us) which 
float in vast abundance on the surface of the 
northern seas Whether these afford such 
||reat nourishment 1 cannot t-11 1 have been 

informed by others that about Shetland a small 
whale was caught which had about a barrel of 
liemngs in its belly The middling sized 
whales caught at Spltzlie^en afford seventy, 
eighty, or ninety ciurdels of fat Our big- 
|gst whale was fifty-three feet long, and his 
Wkl three fathoms and a half broad The 
wMeSranins against the wind, like most of 
tribCf and indeed as most large fishes do 
iUlfy ate sometimes found diseased and ema- 
4lam> having their peculiar disorders like 

fc anhna)B The bteasts of tlie female re- 

slhot^ofa eow, having sumlar mpfdes , 


the females ate sometimes white and sometimes 
spotted W4th black and blue npots, in the manner 
of a plover’s egg ” 

To this Ve shall add, that the cub, when 
protruded at the end of nine or ten months, 
the full time of parturition, is black and about 
ten feet long The mutual tenderness of the 
male and female for each other, as well as of 
the latter for its ofl^>nng, is exceeded hy no 
tribe of animals Ine male •will seldom or 
never quit the female if wounded, but join m 
her rcbistance, and share her fate , nor will ^ 
the female quit its wounded tub, but jiaiuko--^ 
of Its death or ensure its victory 

The whale w taken bv bung struck with 
harpoons by several {persons, who pursue hiM 
in boats, arranging them elves according to 
circumstances, and wounding the animal re- 
peatedly, till faint with loss of blood, he at 
length expires and lies flo iting on the surf icc 
I he hirpoon is a sharp iron in the form of an 
arrow head, tixtd to i nx), ind fiirmshed with 
a vast length of lint of a prtiper str< ngth 1 ht 
wounded whale swims away, often drawing 
both bolt and line^’aftcr him as ^wift as tha, 
wind, s|X)uling tlu water with violence, and 
tinging the sea all around w ith his blood The 
noi^e, s^vs Martins, maybe heard as far as a 
cannon, but after having received Hvenl 
woiirds at different intervals, it grows wciker, 
till at length it resembles that of the wind 
blow ing slightly into an empty vessel 

This IS a dani;crons occupition, and requires 
great dexterity on the part of the adventurers 
A long boat, continues our author, he valueth 
no more than dust, for he can beat it all m 
shatters at a blow The desire of ujain how- 
ever 18 a sufRcient temptation to those who 
undertake this fishery, and the profits seldom 
fail to recompense their labours We believe 
the common mode of pay is dependant upon 
the success that may be met with 

Though the chief residence of this and most 
other whales is in the polar regions, yet they 
sometimes stray into more temperate latitudes, 
and are occasionally seen in verydiffcrent parts of 
the ocean from those m which they generally 
reside Of the other species our account must 
be short , as it is needful that we should be 
veryminute, and they are less useful in common 
life, and consequently less sought for in com- 
merce •• 

B Physalus, fin-fish, or fin-backed mjsti- 
cetej has spiracles double on the middle of the 
fore part of the head , at the extremity of the 
back a soft fin Inhabits the Anvcrican and 
European seas, equalling the great mysticete m 
length, but much more^slender and less fat , 
mouth larger, whalebone shorter, blue , ejects 
water from the spiracles with Vill greater force 
body brown, shining, beneatn )^>ite , dorsal 
fin straight, acute, from three to four feet long 

B Boops, pike-^headed whale or mysticete , 

IS characterised by spiracles double on the 
snout, a hornyprotuberance at the extremiw^ 
of the back Inhabits thi. north and soud^ 
oceans, foity-six feet long , vely smooth, blackT^ 
belly whiie^ loDgttudmSily wrmkled ^Hcad 
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pbloi^l inout sharpish 9 tongue ^ve feet long, 
Jiae that of an ox , eyes placS near the angles 
of the mouth 

B G^bosa Hump-whale, or knobbel mys- 
ticete Back gibbous without dorsal fin There 
are two varieties », with a single hump or 
bunch on the back , with six bunches on 
the back Inhabits the coasts of New Eng 
land , and its gibbosity is about the size of 
the human badd It has not been hitherto de- 
scribed accurately 

B musculus broad-nosed whale, or nn- 
der-|awed mysticete Spiracles double on the 
forehead , under jaw very biiiad Inhabits the 
coasts of Scotland , seventy eight feet long 
• B rostrata beaked whale, ro8tr«^ted inys- 
ticete Nose elongated to a peak doisal fin 
fat Inhabits the seas of Norway , rarely of 
England , twenty-five feet long, very black , 
re<tciiihles b bom)s , svii ms rapidly 

BALA NARUM, in entomology, a species 
orphalang lum, with two feelers and an ovate 
body 

BAI AGA FE, a province of Moguhtan, 
the largest of the three that compose the king- 
dom of Decan 

Balacatf mountains, those mount- 
ains which divide the M ilabar from the Co- 
romandel toast 

BALAGNA, a small province in the north- 
ern part of the island of Corsica 

BALANCE, 9 Ualance, hr ) Used in va- 
rious senses 1 A pair of scales, 2 The 
act of comparing two things , 3 The overplus 
of weight , 4 Equipoise Of the first of these, 
as well as some others, we must speak more 
fully below 

Balance, orBALLANCS, in mechanics, 
a peculiar application of that simple mechani- 
cal power called the lever, by which it is ren- 
dered useful in dtterinuiing the difierence or 
equality of weights m heavy bodies, and con- 
se()uentlv their masses or quaniitie't of mittcr 
The characteristic difierence between a ba- 
lance and a lever we conceive to consist m 
this, that the former is suspended from some- 
thing which Is above it, tne latter supported 
by a prop or fulcrum below it 

'Iherc are two kinds of balances, the an- 
cient and the modern The ancient or Ro- 
man balance, called also siatera Romana or 
steelyard, consists of a lever oifcbeam, move- 
able on a centre, and suspended near one of 
Its extremes , on one side the centre are ap- 
plied the bodies to be weighed, and their 
weight IS by the division marked on 

the beam , on the other side is the place where 
a weight moveable dilong it keeps the balance 
in equilibno This kind of balance is still fre- 
quently i sed Ilf weighing heavy bodies, as 
butcher s m jatf &c It may be so wntnved 
as to determine very great weights with conve- 
nience and accuracy (See Stfelvard ) 
The modern balance consists of a lever or beam 
suspended exactly by the middle , to the ex- 
tpfmcs whereof are hung scales or basons 
^ In each case the beam is called the jugum, 
gad t^e two itunties thereof on e^ch ude the 
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axis, ihe brachia or arma^ and the Jbandle 
whereby it is held, trutina , the line on 
the beam turns, or which divides its brachm^ 
IS called the axis , and, when considered wiUi 
regard to the length of the brachia, is esteem- 
ed but a point, and called the centre of the 
balance , and the places where the weights^re 
applied, the points of suspension or applica- 
tion That slender part p^endicular to the 
jugum, whereby either the equilibrium gr 
preponderance of bodies is indicated, is called 
the tongue of the balance In the Roman ba- 
lance, therefore, the weight used for a coun-> 
terbalance is the same, but the points of appli- 
cation are various , m the common balance 
the counterpoise is vanc/us, and the point of 
application the same I he principles on which 
the use of each is founded may be readily un- 
derstood from the following observations, and 
the general properties of the lever 

The beam, lig 1 pi 22 if suspended from 
a hook or nail by tiie ring k, which is con- 
nected with Us centre of motion will be a le- 
ver of the fir^^t kind , and its mechanism will 
depend upon the properties of that power 
Hence, as the quantity of matter, or propor- 
tional known weight, is to Us distance from 
the centre of motion, so is the distance of the 
unknown weight to its quantity of mitter 
Thus AB, fig 1 representing an lustrument 
of this kind , a, the trutina Or hancUe on which 
the beam turns , a ring on which the ba- 
lance may be suspended on a nail or hook , 
f, the hook on which tlie body to be weighed 
IS hung, r, a collar or guard by which the 
hook J IS fastened to the beam , g, a moveable 
collar , /i, a swivel , i, the countenioise From 
what In** beta said U evidently follows, that if 
the boily to be weighed be fastened to the 
hook y, and the whole suspended by the ring 
kf the division on which tlie countei poise is 
laced to mamiain an equilibrium in the 
alance, will show the wciglu of the body re- 
quireil, provided the weight of the counterpoise 
% be known, and the large divisions 1, 2, 3, 
&c be equal to the distance betwten the 
centre of the balance and ihe sciew which 
f (stens the guard c to the shorter arm of the 
balance It will also be necessary that the 
steelyard Itself, with Us whole apparatus, 
exclusive of the counterpoise, be in emiihbno 
when suspended on the ring k If tne body 
to be weighed be heavier than the divisions o» 
the longer arm will indicate, the balance la 
turned the lower side upwirds, and suspendeit 
on the other ring h , by winch means the di- 
visions become shorter, because the di tanoe 
between the trutina d, and the sert w on which 
the guard c moves, is less the divisions in t|;v& 
figure on this side extending to 17, whereas 
they extend only to 6 on the other It will 
be unnecessary perhaps to observe^ that tho 
same precaution, with regard to die centre of 
gravity when the balance is suspended, is also 
accessary when this side of the balance is used, 
as we before mentioned vyith regard to dio 
other 

The modern balance, which, as betoreob- 
41 A 
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0erve^»^lsa9 e^ual tochia or arms^ is repre- 
seitted m fig S If the arms be equal both tn 
weight ahtT length, as they always are where 
no deception is intended, equal weights placed 
sn the scales will keep the whole in cqiulibrio 
If the centre of such a balance, scales and 
weights,, be 111 the centre ol motion B, an 
equmbnum obtains in tvery position of the 
balance , but iF tins centre be aboi e or below 
B, the balance cannot be q escent, till the 
nght line joining B and this etntre be perpen- 
dicular to the nonzoii J>e best (K>23iiion, 
therefore, of the centre of graMty is btlow B, 
and as little below it as ]|^Dssible, tint the arcs 
described by it during its vibration iin\ be 
small and soon descifibtd 1 he points of sus- 

} )ensiui], A and C, should be in the same right 
me with the centre oi motion Ihc equili- 
brium of the balance will be aftteted by the 
tongue Be, unless it be continued btlow tlie 
centre of motion, so that the momenta on 
both sides m^ be equal and opposite Since 
the moment ot i given bod) i an *,111, dist mcc 
fl-om the fulcrum, the longer ti a^uis of the 
'^balance are (viithm comenicnr Im it ), the 
more distinguishable will be ♦heefk ''f i>lig^ t 
differences in the weights at 1) and L ]\1 
nute differences of weight are also rendertd 
more discernible by diminishing the fiiction 
upon the axis, as by suspending it m a fork, 
with springs, &c Ac 

The Deceifjul Balance operates m the same 
manner as the steelyard, and cheats 01 dccenes 
by baling one arm a little longer it m the 
other , though the deception is not j^rccivcd 
because the shorter arm is made solnev^hat 
heavier, so as to compensate for its shortness, 
by which means the beam of the balance, 
w'hen no weights are in the scales, hangs ho- 
rizontal in e^uihbrio Ihe consequence of 
this construction is, tjiat any commodity put 
in the scale of the longer arm, requires a 
greater weight in the other scale to balance it , 
and so the iKidy is falUciouslv accounted hea- 
iier than it really is But the trick will ea- 
wJy be detected by making the body and the 
weight change places, rcmoiing them to the 
opposite scales, when the weight will nn nt- 
diately be seen to preponderate Hi*, lute 
weight will be a geometrical mean propor- 
tional between the two false weights 

The Bent Lever Balance is represented in 
fig 3 Here ABC is a bent le\cr supported 
on Its axis B in the pillar IH At A is sus 
pended the scale F, and a C is atlisv.d a 
weight or a hensy knob Draw the hon/on- 
tal Tine KBG through B, tlu centre of mo- 
tion, on which from A and C let hll the pt r- 
pcndtcttlars AK, CD , then, if BK and BD 
are teeiprocaliy in proportion to the weights at 
A and C, the) wN be m eqnihbfio , but if 
iBpt, the weight C will mo\e otje way or other 
arc FG, till tbat ritio be obtuma 
IJTl^e kWir be so btnt that when A coincides 
wtwl the hnt GK, C coincides with the ver- 
then as C moves along from F 
tte Miomentum will increase , whilst that 
# a wtlght In the scale E will decrease , 
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hence, the weights in E correBpemthng tn 
iei^nt positiona of the bklance, may be ex- 
pressed on the graduated arc of the plate FG, 
and the whole may be used in th^ same way 
as a steelyard 

Cotnpomnd Balance is a combination of 
two, three, or more balances, sen for the 
weighing of very heavy weuhts, as anchors,^ 
great guns, &c In such balances the power 
is to me weight, as the product«df the lengths 
of the arms lying on the contraiQr sides of the 
fulcra to the jxiwer, to the product of the 
length of the other arms r 

Danish I^lance is a kind of balance or 
steel) ard in common use upon various parts of 
the comment of Europe It consists 01 a bath 
ten of hard wood, having a heavy lump or knob 
at one end, and a swivel hook at tlie othet 
The goods to be weighed are suspended on the 
hook, and the whole is earned in a loop of 
whipcord, 111 which it is shdden to and fio 
(when placed horizontallv), tiU the oockIs sus- 
xndtd from the hook at one end are ba- 
anred by the knob at the other The weight 
of the i^oofls IS estmfatcd b) llie contact of the 
loop with a scale of divisions in harmonic pro- 
gression lor the construe tjon of this scale, 
with diagrams, see Gregory s Mechanics, vol 
11 p Q() 

Balance for ff^ollen Man7{facturcrs re- 
sembles the beam of a common jxiir of scalds 
applied to a brass graduated ring, whose centre 
IS the centre of motion of the beim At one 
end of the beam is a fixed weight or counter- 
poise, at the other a hook In sorting the 
sk uns of worsted, that to be examnud is put 
upon the hook, and sinks down more or less, 
according to its weight, liH the counterpoise 
by rising balances it, and then the index or 
cock of the beam points out, on the graduated 
arch, the number of skams of that kind which 

f t> to the pound This balance was imeiiled 

V the Rei W Ludlain, who has pointul out 
the minutiae of its construction 111 the Phil 
Irans vol K See also part xlvi of the new 
abridgment by Dr Hutton, &c 
Assay Balance^ a very delicate balance used 
for dciernnnmg the exact weight of minute 
bodies in the different processes of assaying, 
and may often be enriplo)ed with advantage m 
chcmiral analysis, wnen extreme accurac) is 
required Tins balance should be made of the 
best steel and highly jxilished , and as, front 
its ddicac). It IS tremulous with the Icasi mo- 
tion of ihe air, as well as rendered fake by the 
adhesion of dust, it is nccessaiy to enclose it in 
a case, as represenud in fig 5 pi 22 having 
lasses, a, o, n, at top and all round it, in or- 
er to observe what is within By rw mg the 
hule weight or ring />, wli^jjh is connected ' 
witli the balance bv means of a string, the ba 
lance itself is citberhfted up or let down Toe 
bodies to be w tighed and weights themselves 

aJie put into small silver Ifiishes, which must 
weigh exactly alike, and which, when loadeil, /' 
mu t be placed carefii^ tn thi^aeales, throuiid^ 
the side window^, which sUde or for the 
purpose When any is tobe addej 10 or 1 
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iakeil o\|t of theiii it is done with the small 
piiKcn, 0 jr if It be powder, with the stitall 
shovel Oft spoon but the balance must be let 
down e\ery time, that the scales may icst 
upon the bottoro J sod the Win- 

4 I 0 WS must be shut before tlie balance 
IS lifted^ up again, esiiecially if the *ur is 
not [lerfectjy calm Citt/en Protiy has m 
\etited a su^ort for assaj tnd other bahnecs 
of all dimensions, wind renders their operi- 
tions very expeditious and accurate It is de 
scnbtd in Annales de C hniiit, xxxvi 50 , al o 
m Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, ^ol v 303 , and 
m Gregory s Mechanics, A ol 11 p i)t 
I Hydrostatic Balance, an instruincnl contri- 
ved to determine accuratUy the specific gra- 
vity of both solid and fluid bodies It is con- 
structed in various forms , but wo shall con- 
tent ourselves here with desiiibnio- that which 
appe ir'i of all others the most acc urate VCG 
iw fig 4 pi 22 IS the stnrd or pilhr of this 
hydrostatic balance, \^hich is lo bt tixcd in a 
table From the ton A h mgs, by two silk 
string i, the horizontal bar P B from which is 
suspended, by a ring r, the fine beam of a In- 
iance 5 , which is pre\ciucd from descending 
too low on either side by the gently springing 
piece tryz, fixed on ilu support M UJic 
rnrncss is annulated -it o, to show distinctly 
die ptrptndiculai position of the exameii, by 
the small pointed index fixed iboteit 

The strings by which tht. balance is s- 
penduJ, passing over two pulleys, one on each 
Side the puce at A, go down to the bottom on 
the other side, and are hung o\cr the hook nJt 
t , which hook, by means of a screw P, is 
tno\ cable about one inch and a quarter, bick- 
ward and forward* and theicfore the balance 
may be raised or depressed so much But if 
a greater elevation or depression be required, 
the sliding piece S, which carries the ‘^erew 
P, IS readily moved to any part of the squire 
briss rod VK, and fixed by means of a screw 
The motion of the balance b^ing thus id- 
justed, the rest of the apparatus is as follows 
H H IS a small board, fixed upon the piece D, 
under the scales d and e, and is nio\ t ibk up 
and down in a low slit in the pillar above C , 
and fastened at any part by a screw behind 
From the point in the micUUe of the bottom of 
each scale nang, by a fine hooU, 1 bnss wire 
ud and ac These pass through tw^o holes 
mm ill the table To the w ire ad i** suspt nd- 
ed a curious cjlmdnc wire rs, perforated at 
c ich end fpr that purpose this wire 1 s is co- 
Vfjred With pq^er, graduated by equal divisions, 
and is about m c inc];^es long 

In the corner of the board at E is fixed a 
brass tube, on which a round wire hi is so 
adapted as to mdVe neither too tight nor too free, 
by Its flathe&lfl I Upon the lower part of this 
moves another tube Q* which has sufficient 
friction to make It rofftam m any Mtion re- 
quired to this ^3 fixed an index A* nsovmg 
horizoAtally when the wire A/ is tutncrl about, 
atM therefore may be wily set to the gtaduated 
vyire rj To tbe Ipviyor end of the wire rs 


hangs a weight L, and to that a tvlte pn, 
with a small brass ball g about one fourth ot 
an inch diameter On the other side, td the 
wire ac, iiangs a lai^ge glass bubble R b) a 
horse hiir 

Let ub first suppose the weight L taken 
away, and the wire pn suspended from b 
and, on the other *-ide, let the bubble R be 
taken away, ird the weight F, suspended at c, 
111 I s room This weight F we suppose to be 
snflicunt to keep the stvcral parts banging to 
the other sealc in equilibrium , at the samb 
turn til It the middle point of the wife pn is at 
the surf ILL of the water in the vessel O Ihc 
wire pi IS to lx ol such* a size that the length 
of ont inch shall weigh four grams 

Jsow it 18 evident, since brass is eight times 
he vnr thnii water, thu for every inch the 
wire sink ill the water, it will become half a 
gram iq h( r, ^ud lialf a gram heavier for 
cvc“v inch it riscb out of the water conse- 
quciil), •'Mil mg two inches below the 
middl p 01 rising two inches above 
tlie uifu ill become one gram liphter Or 
hcav i r I hcre^on , if when the middle point 
is at tlie surface of the water in equihbrio> 
the index 1 bt set to the middle point a 
of the graduated Wirt rs, md the distance on 
each side ar and a y eont tins 100 equal parts j 
then, \f in weighing bodies the weight is re- 
quired to the hundredth part of a grain, it may 
be easily hod by proceeding in the following 
m inner 

1 et the bod) to be weighed be placed m the 
scale d Put a weight into the scale e , and 
let this be so determined, that one gram more 
shall be too much, and one gram less too little 
Then the balance being moved gently up or 
down, by the screw P, till the equil briuin be 
nicely show n at 0 , it the index P be at the 
middle point a of the wire'*-^, it shows that the 
weights put into the scale e art ]ust equal to 
the weiglit of the body By this method we 
find ihe ibsolute weight of the body the re* 
lative w light is found by weighing it hydro* 
•»ta^ lily 111 w atcr, as follows 

1 stead of putting the body m the scale 
as lcf)rc, kt It hing with the weight I, at 
til' liook c, by a horso-hair, as at R, supposing 
the vessel N of water were away The equili- 
brium being then made, the index T standing 
between a and r, at the 36 division, shows the 
weight of the body put in to be 10Q5,3() grams 
As It thus hangs, let it be immersed in the 
water of the vessel N, and it will become 
much lighter the scale e will descend till the 
beam of the balance rest on the support z 
Then suppose 100 gruns put into the scale d 
restore tiu equilibrium precisely, so that the 
index T stand at the 3() division above a , it u 
evident tl\at the weigh of an equal bulk of 
water would, m this case, be exactly 100 
grams Afar a like m inner, this balance may 
be qiphed to find the specific gravity of li- 
piids, as is eisy to conceive from wpat has 
been already said 

Bulutue of a Clock or Watch is that part 
2 
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Which^^ it$ motiOR, regulates and deternunes 
the Wts ttbe circular part of it is called tlie 
nnif and its spindle the verge, there belong 
to It aho two pallets or nuu, that play in the 
fangs of the crown-wheel in pocket watches, 
tliat strong stud in which the lower pivot of 
the*Verge plays, and lu the middle of which 
one pi\ot of the crown- wheel runs, is called 
the iiotence the wrought piece which covers 
the halance, and in which the upper pivot of 
the bal ince plays, is the cock , and the small 
spring 111 the new pocket watches is called 
the regulator The motion of a balance, as 
well as that of a pendulum, being alternate, 
while the pressure ofahe wheels is constantly 
in one direction, it is obvious that some art 
must be used to accoiimiodate the one to the 
Other When a tooth of tlie wheel has given 
the balance a motion in one direction, it must 
quit It, that It may get an impulsion in the op- 
posite direction The balance or pendulum 
thus escaping from the tooth of the wheel, or 
the toolli escaping from the bal nice, has given 
to the general construction the name of scape- 
muit among our artists (See Sc apement ) 
Before the admirable invention of the pendu- 
lum, docks were regulated by an horizontal 
balance haiiiig a vertical axis, that jiassed 
through two holts, with liberty to play up and 
down , and that suspended by means of a 
string passed through a hole in the axis and 
fastened at both ends, so as to form equal 
angles with the axis itself Consequently, 
when the balanc/e revolved in one direction, 
the string was wound upon the verge, and, 
being thus shortened, raised it up until the 
wei{^l ot the balance had overcome the force 
of rotation after which it revolved the con- 
trary way, and descended to perform a similar 
ascent by winding the string the opposite way 
Ha/arue of Powei , a term which implies 
the general system of intcrnation'il relations, 
which has grown up in modern Furope To 
one class of (Xiliticians this term has afforded 
a constant subject of ridicule and invective, 
and to another class the frequent opportunity 
of defending or attacking every measure, of 
discussing, or affecting to discuss, every p iliti- 
qal subiect by a reference to certain terms of 
art, of which but few underfund the me'tiiing 
rind force It is not in the mere jilan of form- 
ing ofTeiibive or defensivt alliances, or in the 
principle of attacking a neighbour, in order to 
weaken his power, before he h is betrayed hos- 
tile views , Or in the pohev of defending a ri- 
val, in order to stay, in proper tunc, the pro- 
gress of an enemy it is not in these* simple 
maxims that the modern system consists These 
are, indeed, the elements, the great and lead- 
ing parts of the theory , they are its most pro- 
juinent A^tares , they are maxims dictated by 
and coarsest views of polttiqal ex- 
but they do not form the whole 
nor does the knowledge of them (for 
It ^nnot be pretended that ancient states were 
possECsSion of any thing beyond the specu- 
Jgtprf }|ipwfodge of them)^ comprehend an ac- 


quaintance with the pipfounder and sxib- 
tile parts of opodern policy The grand and 
distinguishing feature of the balancing theory, 
is the systematic form to which it reduces those 
plain and obvious principles of national con- 
duct , the perpetual auentiqn to foreign af^ 
fairs, which it inculcates , the constant watch- 
fulness over every motion in all parts of the 
system which it prescribes , the subjection m 
winch it tends to place all natibnal p'issions 
and antipathies to the views of remote ex- 
pediency , the unceasing care which it dictates 
of nations most remotdy situated, and appa- 
rently unconnected with ourselves , the gene- 
ral union which it has effected of all the £u- ^ 
ropean powers in one connected system — obey- 
ing certain laws, and actuated in general by a 
common principle , in 6ne, as a consequence 
of the whole, the right of mutual inspection, 
now universally recognised among civilized 
states, in the rights of public envoys and resi- 
dents This IS the balancins theory It was 
as much unknown to Athens and Rome, as 
the Keplcrian or Newtoniau laws were con- 
cealed from Plato ana Cicero It has arisen, 
111 the progress of science, out of the cir- 
cumstances of modern Europe — ^thc great- 
er CTftent and nearer equality of the con- 
tiguous states — the more constant intercourso 
of the difierent nations with each other We 
have been told by Robertson and other histo- 
rians, that the principle of the Irilance of power 
was a discovery of tne 1 ^tli century, made by 
the Italian politicians, ni consequence of the 
invasion of Charles VIII Against such state- 
ments we might adduce the arguments of Mr 
Hume and others, who have traced in ancient 
times vistly more refined notions of policy 
than any that dictated the Italian defensive 
league It was not, in truth, to any such sin- 
gle event that the balancing system owed 
either its origin, or its refinement, but to the 
progress of society, which placed the wholo 
states of Europe in tht same relative situation 
in which the stoles of Italy were at that period, 
and tiught them not to wait for an actual m- 
vasion, but to see a Charles at all times in 
every prince or commonwealth that should 
manifest the least desire of change Ldmburgh 
Review, vol I p 354 
Balance of Trade denotes an equality between 
the value of commodities bought of foreigners, 
and the value of the native productions tran- 
sported nto otlier nations It is necessary that 
tnis balance be kept m trading nations , and if 
It cannot be made la commodities, 'ft must in 
specie Hereby it is, that we know whether 
nation gams or loses by fofeign trade, or any 
branch thereof, and consecyiently, whedier 
that nation grows richer or poocer There are 
divers methods of arriving at this*knowledge , 
but the specific rules are^ complex to be sa- 
tisfactorily explamjed here 

Balance^ m Commerce, that which is want- 
ing to make the two sides of an account even 
In the niethod of book-kemng by double-ete^ 
tiy, if the debeU and credits at ansing from 
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every account, real ati<| fictitious, be set in two 
sCpdrate columns, and addid up, the sums 
arising thence will alwaya balance, or be equal 
to each other, if the accounts are correctly kept 
To Ba'lance V a {balancer, I*r ) 1 

To weigh in a balance (/ histran^e) 2 To 
keep in d state of just pimjortion 3 1.0 
counterpoise {Newton) 4 To regulate m ac- 
count (Lockq) 6 lo pay that which is 
wanting {Pnor) 

7b Ba'lance V n To hesitate , to fluc- 
tuate between equal inotnes {Locke) 

BA'LANCIlH s (from balance ) The 
person tbit weighs any thing 
• Balancing, nuong seamen, a singular 
method of contracting or reducing a sail in a 
tempest, in contradistinction to rethng, which 
IS common to all the jinncipal «ails , whereas 
none are balanced but the mizen and main- 
sails set on booms 

BALANCILH* a machine used m striking 
of coins, Ac bee Coin A GF 
BALANUb MYRFPSICA beeBEN Nuxj 
BA LA SORE, a sea-yort town on the Bay 
of Bengal in ine F ast Indies It is seated on a 
very fruitful soil The inhabitants mike se- 
veral sorts of stuffs of silk, cotton, and a kind 
of grass I at, 21 20 N I^on 86 OE 
BALAUbLINE SeePuNiCA 
Balaubtine flower bee Grana- 

TUM 

BALAUSTIUM, {balaustium ) Flores 
balaustiorum Balaustinc flower, as in the pre- 
ceding article A large rose-Iike flower, of a 
deep red colour , the produce of the plant from 
which we obtain the granatum See Gra- 

NATUM 

BALBFC, orBALBFCK, i town of Asia- 
tic Turkey, in byna, celebrated by the ancients 
under the name of llehopolis, is situated at the 
foot of the Anti- L i banns T here are now to 
be seen large remains of one of tht most beau- 
tiful temples in the world, supposed to have 
been dedicated to the worship of the sun , both 
the ancient and present name of the place sig- 
nifies the city of the sun , but by whom or 
when built is not accurately determined In 
the time of Augustus it was a garrison town 
of the Romans , and the present temple is said 
to have been built by Antoninus Pius, instead 
of the ancient one gone to decay • Under Con- 
stantine It was neglected, and soon after turned 
into a Christi in church, and continued so till 
the irruption of the Arabs , after that the 
church feU to decay, battlements were built 
round It, and from that time, being exposed to 
the fate of war, it f(^ll rapidly to rums The 
state of the city is not less deplorable added 
to the wTetchea#government of the Turks, an 
earthquake in l7^9 completed its destruction 
The inhabitants were computed at 5000 in 
1751, which in the year 1784 were reduced to 
less than 1200, ))Oor and indolent, cultivating 
a little cotton, maize, and water-melons, for 
Uicix Subsistence 110 miles S Aleppo, and 
thirty NNW Damascus Lat 34 22 N 
][uon 37 20 £ 

B^BUTIES, (halhuttes, halhus, stam* 
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mering) A defect of speech^ and properly 
that sort of stammering in which the patient 
sometimes hcsitateb, and immediately 
wards s[3eaks precipitately bee PsE r L ismos 
BALBY blA, in botdny, a genns of the class 
syngenesia, order polygahiia superflua Re- 
ceptacle chaffy , down sessile, feathery , calyx 
simple, eight leaved , florets of the ray three- 
paried One species only, a native of Mex- 
ico, with ascending bristly stems and yellow 
flowers 

BALCONY, m architecture, a kind of open 
gallery made usually of wood or cast iron, hx- 
^ without the walls of buildings, and 
monly about the middle bf the front Balco- 
nies are generally contrived for the convenience 
of looking around, seeing processions, &c 
BALD a {bait Welsh ) I Wanting hair 
(Addison) 2 Without natural covering 
(Shahpeaie) 3 Unadorned , inelegant (Dry- 
den) 4 Naked , without dignity {Shak* 
speare) 5 It was used by the northern na- 
tions to signify bold, and is still in use 
BALDACHIN, in architecture, a canopy 
supported by pillars, with which altars arc co- 
vered 

BA'LDERDASH s rude mixture 
7o Ba^loerdash V a To adulterate li- 
quor 

BALD-FACED, applied to a horse, when 
the greater part of his f icc is white 

BALDIvlA, or Valdivia, a sca-port 
town of C hill, in South America It was 
built in 1551, by the Spanish ^neral Baldivia, 
after he had conquered Chili T he inhabitants 
amount to about 2,000 Lat 39 38 S Lon 
73 20 W 

BA LDLY ad (from bald ) Nakedly , 
meanly, inelegantly 

BA'LDMONY v Gentian, a plant See 
Meum atham anticum 
BA'LDNFSS s (from/fl/c?) 1 The want 
of hair 2 The loss of hair {!^w{/l) 3 

Meanness of writing, ineleg’nice 

Baldness Calvitls, in medicine, a 
falling off of the hiir, especially from the 
sinciput, without being able to grow again , 
the moisture of the head, which should feed 
It, being dried up by some disease, old age, or 
the immoderate use of ponder, &c It differs 
from alopecia, area, ophiasts, and itnea, as 
these all arise from >H>me vice in the nutritious 
humour, baldness, from the defect of it But 
the distinction is not always observed by mo- 
dern physicians When the eye lids shea their 
hair. It 18 called a ptilosis 

Buff6n says that the qrown of the head, and 
the spdfce immediately abo^ e the temples, are 
the parR which first become bald , but that Jhe 
hair below the temples, and on the inferior 
part of tht back of the head, seldom falls off 
He adds, baldness is peculiar to men women,, 
in the most advanced age, though their hair 
becoifles white, are seldom affected with bald- 
ness 

BALDOCK, a town of Hertfordshire, m 
England, chiefly noted for its trad^ in malt 
Lat 52 2 N 0 5 W 
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BA^LDltl€!K « 1 A giidle (Pope) H 

llicjEtidtack (Spmsfr) 

BALEa in commerce, a term denoting a 
quantity of merchandiae {>ackcd up m clothe 
ami coraed round very tight, after being secured 
wul^hay. See to preserve u from injury A 
bale of cotton yarn is from 3 to 4 hundred 
weight, of raw siik, from 1 to 4 hundred, of 
lockram or dowlass, either 3, dfi or 4 pieces 
Bales should always be mark^ and numbered, 
that the merchants to whom they belong may 
easily know them 

BALe-Gooos, such as are exported or im- 
ported in bales 

Bale s (bwl. Sax q Misery (iSpenser) 

7o Bale v a (from LatUer, l*r ) To lase, 
to tlirow out 

7a Bale v n (eniballer, br ) To make 
up into a bale 

BALEARES, or Balearic Islands, 
three islands m the Mediterranean, niodcrnly 
culled Ma)orca, Minorca, and Yvica, on the 
coast of b])am The word is derived from 
^A>riv, re throw t because llie inhabitants were 
cx^ri archers and slirigers, besides great pirates 
— rlorus relates that m these isles mothers 
never gave children their breakfast before they 
had struck with an arrow a certain mark in a tree 
BA'LEFUL a (from I ale) ] iuH of 
miseiy, sorrowful (.Milton) 2 Full of mis- 
chief, destructive {Dry den) 

BALEFULIY ad (from baleful) Sor- 
jpowfuliy, mischievously 

BALEb (Pster) was a mo^t famous master 
in the art of penmanship, or fair writing, and 
one of the first inventors of short-hand lie 
was born in 1547» and is styled by Anthony 
Wood ‘^amost dexterous peison in his pro- 
fession, to the great wonder of scholars and 
others * He is recorded for his skill in micro- 
gr-iphy, or miniature writing, in Holimshed s 
Chronicle, anno and Mr Evelyn also 

hath celebrated his wonderful skill in this de- 
licate operation of the hand Hadrian Jumus 
speaking as a miracle of somebody who wrote 
the ApObtle s Creed, and the beginning of St 
John S Gospel, within the compass of a farthing, 
what would lie have said, says Mr Ev Jyn, 
** of our famous Peter Bales, w no, in the year 
157^, wrote the Lords Piayer, the Creed, 
Decalogue, with two sliort prayers in Lum, 
his own name, motto, day of the month, year 
of the Lord, and reign of the queen, to whom 
lie presented it at Hampton court, all of it 
written within the circle of a single penn), 
inchased in a ring and borders of gold, and 
covered with a crystal so accurately wrought, 
as to be very plainly legible, to the greatjidmi- 
ration of her m^esty, the whole privy -couucil, 
and several ambassadors then at court’* He 
was fkridiervrery dexterous m miitatuig band- 
writimg, aitd about tA36 was entmoyad by 
a<|t&tary Walsinghatn in certchn pomical ma- 
tWtoms* We find him at the herulW a school, 
r^^eOld Bailey, London, m 1590, m 
wlmdi year he published hi$ Wntrrig Schoel- 
thttae parts , the first teaching aWift 
wmngi* the second true wHung, the third fair 
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writing In 1 *505, be had a great trial of skill, 
111 the Black Friars, with one Datuel Johnson, 
for a goi(kn pen of 20/ value, and won it, 
and a coniemporary author farther relates, that 
he had also the arms of calligraphy given bun, 
which are, azure, a }ien, or, as a pnze, at a 
trial of skill (II this art among the bes||^imen 
in London I n 1607, here published hi|w niing 
Schoolmaster, which was m such reputa- 
tion, that no less tlian eighteen copies of com- 
mendatory verses, composed by learned and in- 
^mous men of that time, were printed be- 
ferc If 

BAliESSAN, IP botany See Balsam 
BALGUY (John), a learned English divine, 
was born at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, in l68(i 
he received his education under his father, 
who was master of the grammar school at Shef- 
field In 1702 he was admitted of St John s 
college, Cambridge, where lu took his degrees 
in arts On entering into orders, he obtained 
a living in the county of Durham, where lie 
continued for many years In the famous 
Bangorian controverw^Mr Balguy particularly 
diBtinpnshed hunsclt on the sicie of bishop 
Hoadh , who, in return, gave him a prebendary 
in the church of Salisbury , in 1729* he was 
presdhted to the vicarage of Norihalleiton, in 
Yorkshire lie died at Harrowgate in 1748 
Mr Balguy was a deep thinker, and an elegant 
wiitt.r, he wrote, besides his tracts in the 
Bangonan dispute, 1 A Letter to a Deist, 
concerning the Beauty and Excellence of Moral 
Virtue, 8vo 172() 2 T.he Foundation of 

Moral Goodness, or a farther Enquiry into the 
Original of our Idea of Virtue, 1728 3 Di- 

vine Rectitude, or a brief Inquiry concerning 
the Moral Perfections of the Deity, particularly 
in Respect of Creation and Provide nee, 1730 
4 An Essay on Redemption, 1741 5 Ser- 

mons on several Occasions, 2 \ oE 8v o *1 he 
last of which IS posthumous 

BALI, an ishnd of the Last Indies, forming 
the north side of tl e Streightsof Java, through 
which the 'Fast India shq>s sometimes return 
in their passage from China to Europe The 
inhabitants arc Pagans, and very much addicted 
to war I at 7 10 S I^oii U5 ‘iO E 
BALIGNIA, a town of Novogorod, m 
Muscovv I-at 57 S N Lon 45 40 E 
BALlSTES 1 lie fish, in zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order hr inchiostega Head 
compressed close to the body, with sometimes 
a spine between the eyes, mouth narrow, 
teetn in each jaw eight, of which the two an- 
terior are longer, and three interior ones on each 
side, aperture of the gills^nanow, above the 
pectoral fins , coverless, membrane two-rayed , 
iiody compressed, carinate on <gich side, rough, 
with very minute prickle^, thb scales joined 
ti^ether by the skin None of the fishes of 
this genus inhabit the seas of Europe, they 
are able to inflate the befly, which at that time 
IS fbugh, with very minute prickles, they feed 
on other , and many of them arer of a 
vast size most of them are suspected to be 
poisonous Twenty-one species (Sec Nat 
Hiat pi XIV ) Of theift the chief are • 
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t. B tnonocetos, oilenDg two vaneties;, bot 
with a diflerence not imiwrtaut Inh#bite the 
seaa. qf Asia and South America , one variety 
about a foot long, the other about three feet, 
feeds on young crabs, and polypes, Ijody thin, 
varied with cinereous and brown the loiger 
variety ittipoisonous 

5 Bfn^meiitosus Head-fin two-rayed, 
body a little hairy on the bind part,^ inhabits 
the Indian seas body thin, sides, on the up- 
per part vellow, lower cinereous, beiteatli }el. 
low, \aried with oblong black spot® 

3 B aculeatus hirst dorsaWnn three ra\ed, 
tail with recumbent spmes at the sides In- 

, habits the Indian and Red seas , leeds on voung 
crabs, borly covered with papilLe on the sur- 
face, dib}) 0 ‘^ed m an irregular nmdrangle 

4 B sinensis Head wiin a single ray , 
ventral fin single Inhabits the seas round 
Brasil andChim, body broad, lough, pnnkled 
vwth small orange spots, cinereous it the 
sides, beneath whitish, flesh hardly eatable 

6 B asfiati Body muncate with brown 
warts, tail with a triply row of black ones 
Inhabits the Red sea, a span long, brown, 
belly while, vent black, Burrouuded by a tawny 
ring fltsh tatible, but insipid 

BALK s {haik, Dutch ) A great beam 

Ba r k 5 a ridge of land left unploiighcd 

7oBaik ?' a (bee the noun ) 1 lo dis- 
appoint , to Irustrate (Prtor) Q lo miss any 
tiling {Dray Urn) 3 Fo omit, or refuse any 
thing {Shakspiare) 

Balk, or Balkh, a province of Great 
Biikharia in Asia, about 360 miles long, and 
250 broad, situated to the south of the pro- 
vince of Samarkand, and to the east of Buk- 
hara Proper It is the least of the three pro- 
\inccs that make up what is called Great Buk- 
haria , but being extremely (ertile and w ell cul- 
tivated the prince draws a great revenue from 
It The country particularly abounds with 
silk, of winch the inhabitants make pretty 
manufactures Ihe c^ipital of this province is 
of the same name, ana is thought bv many to 
he the same as the ancient Bactra Lat 37 O 
N Lon 65 20 E 

BALKERS, m the fishery, persons placed 
on rocks and eminences at sea to spy the her- 
ring shoals, and give notice to the fishermen 
where they may be found ^ 

BALL, in a general sense, is a spherical and 
round body, whether naturally so, or formed 
into that figure by art 1 he term, when used 
in the military art, comprehends all sorts of 
bullets foi^ fire-arms, from the cannon to the 
pistol Cannon-balls are made of iron , ni iisket- 
balls, pistol-^lls, &c are of lead The ex- 
periment has hep n tried of iron balls for pistob 
and fusees , hut they are justly rejectetl, not 
only on account of tneir lightness, which pre- 
vents them from flying straight, but because 
th^ are apt to furrow the barr» of the pistol, &c 

Ball op a pendulum, the weight it the 
bottom In shorter pendulums this is tailed 
the bob 

Bai l, in pyrotechnics, is also a composition 
of vafiQus coJatbusttShs ingredients, serviQg to 
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bum, smoke, give light, &c In this seta 
we read oi fire-balls, light-balls, smoke*^balU, 
stink-balls, sky-Edls, water balls, lartd-Iialls 

Ball, among the C omssh miners, signifies 
a tin-mine 

Ball, among printers, a kind of wooden 
tunnel stufled with wool, contained in a learner 
co\e4r, w Inch is nailed to the wood, with which 
the ink is applied on the forms to be wrought 
off* See Printing 

Bah V {hal, brendi ) An entertainment 
of dancing 

Ball and socket is an instrument made 
of brass, with a perpetual screw, so as to move 
horizoiitallv, \erticdll}, end obhquelv, and is 
generally used for tlit managmgof sun eying 
and astronomic 1 1 instruments 
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Horse-balls, a form of medicine in use 
among farriers, similai to the bolusses of the 
apothecary 1 hey ire w ell adapted forsuchmecli- 
cincs as operate in small doses, and as they diH- 
soh e with sorncdifliculty, the effect produced by 
them must be more gradual and tasting than 
any other form of mulicine, whicti circum- 
stance should always be particularly considered, 
as it IS of as great disiuvantagc m some cases 
as It IS of service in others 

Balls, (Martial), or Balls of Mars, in 
chein istrv i preparation of iron now entirely dis- 
used in this form, but retimed m the materia 
medtea as a powder It is the fcrium tartan- 
vatum, or tartritof iron 

Bali s (Mercurial), an amalgam of mercuty 
incl tin, formcil by adding a quantity of meiv- 
cury to an equal weight qf melted tin, axid 
pouring the fluid mass into a round and hoL 
low mould These balls were formerly used 
to purify water 

Ball-vein, a sort of iron ore common hi 
Sussex, which, though it y iclds buta small quan- 
tity of metal, 13 yet wrought to great advantage, 
because it runs freely in the fire 

Balls, in electricity, are two piecesof cofk, 
or pith of elder, nicely turned in a lathe, tp the 
size ofia small pea, and suspended hy fine linen 
threach , intended as electrometers, and of ex- 
cellenNise to discover small deinrecs of elec- 
tricity, to obser\e the changes of it from posi- 
tive to native, ind vice versa , and to estimate 
the forcc^f a shock before the dfkiharge, so 
that the operator shill ilways he able to tell 
very nearly before the dischaige, hy knowing 
how high he has charged hisjais, what the ex- 
plosion will be 

Balls of fire, in meteorology, a kind of 
luminous bodies generally appearing at a great 
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iMight a(>ove the earth, with a splendour ^ur- 
passing that of the moon, and sometimes 
equalling her apparent sire They gencraitv 
proceed in this hemisphere from north to south 
with vast velocity, frequently bredhtng into 
several smaller ones, sometimes vanishing with 
a ri^rt, sometimes not 

These luminous appearances no doubt con 
stitute one part of the ancient prodigies, blazing 
etars or comets, which last they Bometiines re- 
semble in being attended with a train, but 
frequently they appear with a round and well 
dChned disk Tne first of these of which we 
have any accurate account was observed by 
X>r Halley and some other philos^hcrs at 
different places^ in the year 17 1 9 From the 

slight observations they could take of its course 
among the star!>, the perpendicular height of 
this body was coniputeo at about 70 miles from 
the surface of the earth 1. he height of others 
has also been computed, and found to be 
various , though in general it is supposed to be 
beyond the limits assigned to our atmosphere, 
or where it loses its refractive power The 
most remarkable of these on record apjieared 
on the 18th of August, 1783, about nine o clock 
in the evening It was seen to the northward 
of Shetland, and took a southerly direction for 
an immense space, being observed as far as the 
southern provinces of h ranee, and one account 
says that tt was seen at Rome also During its 
course it apjiears frequently to have changed its 
shape, sometimes appearing in the form of one 
ball, sometimes of two or more, sometimes 
with a train, sometimes without one It passed 
over Edinburgh nearly in the zenith, and had 
then the appearance of a well defined round 
body, extremely luminous, and of a greenish 
colour, the light which it diffused on the 
ground giving likewise a greenish cast to ob]ect$ 
After passing the zenith, it was attended by a 
tram of considerable length, which continually 
augmenting, at last obliterated the head entire- 
ly , so that It looked like a wedge, flying with 
meobtiise end foremost The motion was not 

apparently swift, by reason of its great height , 
though in reality it must have moved with 
great rapidity, on account of the vast splice it 
travelled over in a short Ume In other places 
tts appearance was very diflerent At Green- 
wich we are told, that two bright balls pa- 
rallel to each other led the way, uie diameter 
of which appeared to be about two feet , and 
were followed by an expulsion of eight others, 
not elliptical, seeming gradually to mutilate, 
for the last was small Between each two 
balls a luminous serrated body extended, and 
at the last a blaze issued which termii^ted in 
a point Minute particles dilated from the 
whole Hie balls were tinted first by a iiure 
br^t then followed a tendjv yellow, 

azure, red, green, &e^5 which, 
aooalition of balder tints, and a reflexion 
balls, gave the most beautiful 
and variation of colours that the 
Jluman^e could be charmed yitb The sud- 
of the atmosphere, and the 
amgular transition of this bright In- 


mmaiy, tended much to make it awful nei*'er- 
theless the amseing vivid appearance of the 
different balls, and other rich connective parts 
not very easy to delineate, gave an effect equal 
to the rainbow in the full zenith of its glory ' 

Dr Btagden^ in a paper on this subject m 
the 74th volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, has not only given a particular account 
of this and other meteors of the kind, but added 
several conjectures relating to the probable 
causes of them But the opinion which the 
doctor adopts, as the most probable, is, that 
the fireballs are great bodies of electric matter, 
moving from one part of the heavens, where 
to our conception it is superabundant, to an- 
other where it is deficient In favour of this 
hypothesis he has adduced various arguments, 
which may be seen in the volumejust referred 
to See farther, the articles Aero l 1 t h s, and 
Meteoric siones 

Besides those we have mentioned, there are 
other fireballs much smaller and nearer the 
surface of the earth, rolling upon it, or falling 
u]K>n it, exploding wifh violence, as is the case 
with those which appear in the time of thunder, 
and frequently produce mischievous effects 
One of these is mentioned by some authors as 
falhflg in a serene evening in the island of 
Jamaica, exploding as soon as it touchetl the 
surface of the ground, and making a consider- 
able hole m It Another is mentioned by Dr 
Priestley, as rolling along the surface of the sea, 
then rising and striking the top-mast of a man 
of war, exploding, and damaging the ship In 
like manner we near of an electrified cloud at 
Java in the East Indies, whence, without any 
thunderstorm, there issued a vast number of 
fireballs, which did incredible mischief This 
last phenomtnon points out to us the true 
origin of balls of this kind, viz an excessive 
accumulation of electricity in one part, or a 
violent tendency to circulate, when at the same 
time the place where the motion begins is at 
so great a distance, or meets with other obsta- 
cles of such a nature, that it cannot easily get 
thither Urged on, howeser, by the vehement 
pressure from behind, it is forced to leavt its 
place , but being equally unable to displ'ice the 
great quantity of the same fluid, which has no 
inclination to move the same way with itself. 
It IS collected ;nto balls, which run hither and 
thither, according as they meet with conductors 
capable of leading them, into some part of the 
circle lliis IS even confirmed by nn experi- 
ment rel itcd it the end of Dr Priestley s fifth 
volume on Air He relates, that a gentleman 
having charged, with a vey powerful machine, 
ajar, which had the wire supporting the knob 
of 1 considerable length, ana passca through a 
ghss-tube, a globe of fire was^een to issue out 
of It This globe gradually ascended up the 
glass-tube till it came to the top of the knob, 
where it settled, turning swiftly on its axis, 
and«ppeaTiDg like a red-not iron ball of three 
quarters of an inch diameter On cmittrulipg 
to turn the machine, it gradually descen£a 
into the )ar, which it hud no sooner done, 
thgn there ensued a most violent explosidh and 
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flash, the jar beic^ di8chai;ged and broken at 
the same time This experiment, however, 
IS singular in its kind , for neither the gentle- 
man who performed it, nor any other, has yet 
been able to repeat lU bin^e as it is, we may 
yet gather from it, that a fireball will be the 
consequeifee of a very violent electrification of 
any substance, pro\ ided at the same time that 
the air be in^a very non-couducting state, so 
that the electricity may not evaporate into it as 
fast as It is collected , for this would produce 
only lucid streams and Hashes, as in the com- 
mon experiments with the L eyden phial and 
It IS probably an inattention to this circum- 
^stance which has hitherto prevented the repe- 
tition of the experiment above-mentioned l^he 
case 19 the same in thunder storms, where an 
excessive accumulation of electric mattcralways 
produces fireballs, the most mischievous kind 
of lightning 

Balls, or Ballets, in heraldry, make a 
frequent bearing in coats of arms, though never 
so called , but having according to their sc\ cral 
colours several names , |ls besants, when the 
colour IS or, plates when argent , hurts when 
azure, torteaux when gules, pomeis when 
vert, pellets or agresses when sable, golpea 
when purple, orenges when tanne, andgiizes 
when sanguine 

BALLAD, a kind of popular song, adapted 
to the capacity of the lower class of people, 
who, being highly charmed with this species of 
poetry, arc thereby not a little mlluenccd m 
the conduct of their lives It consists usually 
of the recital of some action, adventure, or 
intrigue 

The French confine their ballads to stricter 
terms A ballad, according to Bichclet, is a 
song consisting cjf three strophes, or stanzas, of 
eight verses eich, besides a half strophe, the 
whole in rhinK,of two, three, or four verses, 
with a burthen rejieated at the end of each 
strophe, as well as of the half strophe borne 
have suggested that a collection of ballads is 
necessary to a minister, in order to learn the 
temper and inclinations of a people, which are 
here frequently uttered with great simplicity 
1 he great C ecil, chief minister to queen Eliza- 
beth, IS said to have made a most ample col- 
lection of ballads, on this account A very 
ingenious political writer, Mr Fletcher of 
SdTtoun, says, that if he could but make the 
ballads of the nation, he would care very little 
who nude the religion of it There is a veiy 
curious collection of old tnglish and *^00111811 
ballads, ptiblished in 1 vols 8v o b) Dr Perej , 
in which, ami in a dissertation prefixed to l)r 
Aikin s Collection hf Songs, &c the curious 
in this way mav find abundance of entertain- 
ment and infortivation 

/oBa'lkad u n To make or sing bal- 
lads {Shak^peiiie) 

Ba^llad-singi- R s One whose employ- 
ment 18 to sing ballads in the street {Gay) 
LLAN Sei 3 abrus 
AI LA Si any ticavy matter, as stone, 
^ iron Ac dspositcl in the hold of a 
shipi^n order to make her sink a proper depth 
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in the water, that she may be capable of 

ing a sufhcient quantity of sail without over* 

setting 

There is often great difference in the pro- 
portion of ballast required to prepare ships of 
equal burden for a voyage, the quantity being 
always more or less according to the sharpness 
or Hatness of the ship s bottom, which seamen 
call the Hoor The knowledw of ballasting a 
slup with propriety, is certainly an article that 
deserves the attention of the skilful manner, 
for although it is known that ships m general 
will not carry a sufficient quantity of sail till 
they are laden so deep that the surface of the 
water will nearly glance oa the extreme breadth 
amidshms, yet there is more than this general 
knowlea^ required, since, if she has a great 
weight of heavy ballast, as lead, iron, &c ui 
the Dottom, it will place the centre of gravity 
too low in the hold , and although this will 
enable her to carry a great sail, she will never- 
theless sail V ery heavily, and run the risk of 
being dismasled by her v lolent rolling 

To ballast a ship, therefore, is the art of 
disjiosing those materials so that she may be 
duly poised, and mamtiin a proper equilibrium 
on the water, so that she may be enabled to 
cany a good sail, incline but little, and ply 
well to windward 

The following table will exhibit in one view 
the quantity of ballast allowed to ships of dif- 
ferent sizes 


Ballast allowed to the following ships 


Guns 

1 onnage 

Iron 

Tons 

Single 

Tons 

no 


180 

370 

100 

2090 

180 

370 

08 

2110 

160 

360 

90 

1870 

160 

350 

80 

1620 

140 

300 

74 

1700 

80 

270 

64 

1370 

70 

260 

50 

1100 

65 

170 

44 

900 

by 

160 

38 

930 

70 

170 

36 

870 

b5 

160 

V2 

700 

65 

140 

28 

600 

60 

100 

24 

600 

50 

80 

22 

450 

50 

70 

20 \ 

400 

50 

60 

Sloop 

300 

50 

40 

Brig 1 

160 

30 

15 

C utter 

— 

20 

5 Seldom 

SlTOp 1 


15 

1 any 


Tht Jon ballast is first stored fore and aft, 
fioin biHk*head to bulk-head , then the shmgle 
ballast i^preid and Icvellui over the iron 
Masters of vessels are obliged to declare the 
quantity of ballast they bear, and to unload it 
at certain places They are prohibited unload- 
ing their ballast in havens, roads, &c the neg- 
lect of which prohibition has ruined many ex- 
cellent ports AU ships and vessels taking la 
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the river Thames are tiound to pay 
the corporation of the Trinity-house for every 
ton catned to any ship m the coal trade is and 
for every other BntisU ship, is Zd lor every 
ton earned to any ioreign ship, is 7d The 
'I rnutty-house employ men, and rtaulatc them, 
and their lighter** are to be marked 

!BALLEl>orBAL£r, BaLETTo^akindof 
dramatic |)ocii), repre<>entin^ some fabulous 
action or subject, divided into several entries, 
wlicrein several pci sons appear, and recite 
things under the name of suine deity, or other 
liJnstrious character 

liALtfc>T, (from to cast,) is more 

particiil irl) used for ji kind of comic dance, 
consisting ol a seu<^ of several aus of didcrent 
I inds of movcirn,nts, which together represent 
some biihjector ictioii 

BAl Ll \GL, a duty paid to the city of 
London by aliens, for ccitain articles ex[H)rted 
by them 

BALLISHANNON, *1 lirge town of Done- 
gal in Irdaiid, with a good haven Lat 54 
3dN Lon 7 'iOW 

BAI LIblA, a military engine in use among 
the ancants, somewhat like our cross bow, 
though much larger, and more forcible, it was 
used in the besuging of cities, to throw m 
stones, or sometimes darts and javelins The 
word lb derived from the Greek /5«xxw, to shoot, 
or thiow Marccllinus describes the balhsta 
thus, a round iron c) hmh r is i istencd between 
two pi inks, from which rciclies a hollow 
square beam placed cioss-wisc, fisttned with 
cords, to which arc idcltd screws, at one cud 
of this St uids the engineer, w ho puts a wooden 
shaft witfi a big head, into the cavuy of the 
beam , this done, two men bend the engine, 
bj draw mg some wheels when the top of the 
liead 18 drawn to the utmost end of the cords 
the shaft t$ driven out 

BALLISIARII, slingers in the ancient 
armies, or soldieis who fought witli balhstas 

BAI I ISITLM, in antiquity, a military 
song and dance used on occasions of victory 
The ballislea were a kind of popular ballads, 
coip^sed by poets of the lower class, without 
much regard to the laws of metre 

B^LLISIIC PENDULUM, an ingenious 
machine invented by Mr Benjamin Robins, 
for ascertaining the velocity of military pro- 
jectiles, and consequently the force of nred 
gun-pow der It consists of a large block of 
wood, annexed to the end of a strong iron 
stem, having a cross steel axis at the other end, 
placed horizonially, about which the whole 
V ibrates together like the pendulum of a«clock 
The machuie bt mg at rest, a piece of or^ance 
IS pointid straight towards the wood^p/filock, 
or ball of this pendulum, and then dis^iarged 
the consequence is this, the ball di^harged 
from the gun strikes and eaters the bl^k, and 
the jfiendulum to vibrate more or less 
anec^tpg u> the velocity of the prqjectik, or 
the force of the blow , and by observing the 
esttfjat of the vibituon^ the force of blow 
iMcpmea kliau^* or the greatest velocity with 
wfatchtibe block is moved out of place, and 
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consequently the velocity of the projectile itself 
which struck the blow and ur^ tlie pendu- 
lum 

1 he more minute and particular description 
may be seen in Dr Hutton s 1 racU, vol 1, 
where are given all the rules for using it, and 
for computing the velocities , with a^inultitude 
of accurate experiments performed with can- 
non balls, by means of which the most useful 
and important concliibions have been deduced 
in military projectiles and the nature of physics 
Dr H has also ^mce that publication made 
many other experiments of the same kind, by 
dibcharging cannon balls at various disunces 
from the block , from which have resulted tbe^ 
discovery of a complete senes of the resistances 
of the air to balls passing through it with all 
degrees of velocity, from 0 up to 2000 feet in a 
second of time 

BAI LOON, or Ballon, in a general 
sense, signihes any spherical hollow body, ojf 
whatever matter it be con>posed, or for what- 
ever purposes It be designed Thus, with che- 
mists, balloon denotes a round short-necked 
ve«<*ei, usetl to receive ^hat is distilled by means 
of fire, in architecture, a round globe on the 
top of a pillar, and among engineers, a kind 
of btftab made of pasteboard, anti played ott, in 
hre- works, either m the iir or on the water, 
in mutation of a real bomb 

Av Balloon bee Aerostation 

Balloon, among vojagtrs, denotes the 
stitc barges of Siam Ihey are a kind ol bri- 
gantine, ind of great swiftness 

Balioon, 111 the l*r<iieh piper trade, a 
quantity ol psjier containing 24 reams 

Balloon, Ballon, or Ballot, in the 
Freneh glass-lradc, a certain quantity of glass- 
plates, smaller or greiier actording to tlicir 
quality Ihe ballon of white giass contains 
twenty five bundles, of six pkates jier bundle , 
but the ballon ol coloured glass is only of 
twelve and a half bundles, and of three plates 
to a bundle 

BA LLOT 9 (Jballote, trench ) 1 A lit- 
tle ball or ticket used in giving voles, being put 
privately into a box or urn 2 The ict of 
voting by ballot 

/o Ba^llot V n (I allot er, French ) To 
choose by ballot (JVotton) 

BALLOTA Black horehound In bo- 
tany, a genus* of the class didyuamia, order 
gymnospermia Calyx salver shaped, ten- 
striate, hve-looihcd, corol with the upper lip 
concave and crenate Three species 

1 B nigra, with white flowers, common 
to the wastes of our own country 

2 B lanata, with whift woolly stem, and 
yellow corol hound in Siberia 

3 B disticha with petioledy serrate, downy 

leaves a native of India « 

BALLOT ADES, in the manage, the leajisof 
a horse between two pillars, or upon a straight 
line, made with exactness of time, with the aids 
of the hands and the calves of the legs , and in 
^uch a manner that when his forelect areTn 
the air he shews notliing but the •*hoes of his 
hmd feet without striking out In this parti- 
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culftfi ballotiides differ essentially froiti capri- 
dles> ibr vi hen a horse works at the latter, he 
yerks or strikcb out his hind le^^s with all his 
might, keeping them near and even ^llo* 
tades likewise differ from croujiades, m as 
much as the hor’^e when he lifts or raistss his 
croop m performing the first of these ^bows his 
shoes, while in the latter he draws his hinder 
feet tmder him 

BALLOrAn:iON c (fromM/oO The 
act of voting by ballot (f^otton) 

BALLOTING, a method ol voting at elec- 
tions, by means of little balls usn dly uf 
difierent colours, by the hrench called ballots, 
yhich are put into a box, and the party \oting 
sues his sufirigc privately 

BALLUSrEil, a small pillir used for bal- 
lustrades 

BALLUSTRADF, *1 scries or row of bil- 
lusters, joined by i rail, serMiig is well for 
rest, to the elbows as for a fence or mclosurc to 
balconies, altars, staircases, 1 he heights 
of ballustrades vary according to circumstances 
In apportioning the parts^ it is best to dixule 
the height into thirte n equal parts, tight of 
these for the height of the balluster three for 
the base, and two for the cornice or rad, or 
perhaps into fourteen, gwing eight parts to the 
billuster, four to the base, and two to the rail 
Qne of these parts may be calltxl a module , 
and being dnided into nine minutes, may 
serve to determine the dunensions of the parti- 
cular members 

In ballnstrades, the distance betwetn two 
Imllusters should not exceed h df the di imeter 
of the bolluster measured in its thickest part, 
nor be less than one third of it 


anoint with balm {SAakspeere) it To sooth f 
to mitigate {Shakspeare) 

BA^LM V a (frocri huim ) 1 Having the 
qualUtes of balm {Mtlton) 2 X^roducmg 
balm {Pope) 3 bcaitbing, soft {Dry den) 

4 bragrant, odoriferous (l)ry den) 6 MiU^ 

gating, assuasive {Aiiahpeare) • 

BALNEARll SEHVl, in antiqnitv, ser- 
1 ants or attendants belonging to the ^ths 
BALNEAHIUS FUR, in antiquity, a thief 
who practised stealing the clothes of persons 
in tfie batlis , sometimes also called fur balne- 
anim 

BA'I NLARY s {lalncanum, Latin ) A 
bathing room {Ihown) 

B\1 Nh A'lION j (from halneum, Lat ) 
1 he act of bathing {Brown) 

BA'IxnI VIORY a {halneatonusy Lat) 
Be longing to a bath 

BALNEUM, buh, in chemistry, a con- 
trnance to modify and regulate the heat in 
\arious clieinicxl processes, particul irly distil- 
lations, by the use of different intermedia 
When the degree of haat required is belovr 
that of boiling water, a vessel containing that 
fiuid IS interposed between the fire and the 
substance to be acted ii]>on, and when a 
superior degree of heat is necessary, Sand or 
some other matter of a similar nature is em- 
ployed 

1 here were formerly many kinds of balnea 
in use, especially among the alchemists, as 
ash bath, dung-bath, &c but the three fol- 
lowing are the only ones now retained Their 
advantage ib considerable, and the manner of 
employing them is obvious from their con- 
struction * 


BALLYCAbTLE, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Antrim, situated on the east side 
of a bay to which it gives name with a good 
pier there is a colliery near it thirty miles N 
Antrim Lat 55 12 N Lon 6 OW Green- 
wich 

BAI LY COTTON, a bay in St Georges 
Channel, on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
in the county of Cork, north-west of Bally 
Cotton island 1 0 miles F Cork harbour 
Bally Cotton an island, in bt Georges 
Channel, on the south-west coast of Ireland 
Lat 51 *>() N lA>n 7 59 W Greenwich 
BALLYDONEGAN, a bay on the south 
coast of Ireland, in the county of Cork, on the 
south side of the entrance into Kenmure 
river 

BALM « {laimc, French ) 1 The sap 

or juice oT a shrub, remarkably odoriferous 
J{Dryden) 2 Any laluablc or flagrant oint- 
ment {i^hakspeore) 3 Any thing that sooths 
pain {bhakspeare^ 

Balm bec©AUM 
Balmop#Gilead SccAmyris 
Balm of Gilead (False) SceDRACo- 
ephalon 

Balm OF Gilead FIR SccBalsamea 
B jiLM OF Mecca See Amyris 
BA iMCFurkfey) ^eeAMVRis 
/oBalm V a (from the noun ) 1 To 


1 Balneum aqu-e, or water bath, is of great 
use in the distillation of essential oils, of the 
aromatic part of vegetables, of the finer kinds 
of ardent suirits, in t \ iporating to dryness the 
solutioiib ot vegetables employed 111 midicme 
wliose virtue would be lost by any excess of 
heat, and in many other processes Any 
vessel of water, cap<ible of lieing heated to 
boiling, and of containing a retort, will answer 
this purpose, but the heat of the substance 
immersed m it will be something less than 
that of the water If a solution of salt be used 
instead of water only, with a view of raising 
the temperature to the boiling point, or 
higher, the apparatus is called baineum niarioj, 
or rather, perhaps, balneum mans, from the 
use of sea-salt or orine 

2 Balneum siccnm, or tlu vapour bath, is 
not at present much used in chemistrj , but it 
is einplpved in various forms for culinary pur- 
poses /in this bath, the vessel to be heatra is 
expose<r>to the steam of Ixiiling water, which 
IS enclose in a kind of case for the purpose 

3 Hill^euin artnaE;, sand bath, the most 
useful of all The vessel to coutain the sand 
IS generally of cast iron, which being gradually 
heated communicates the heat to every vessel 
buried in the sand The sand should be of 
iPtckIhng fineness, that the heat may be more 
Q^raduallv distributed Those distillations 



W&ieby at ally |ten of the process, require as 
jnotoOh as a low red heat, are usually peHbrmed 
fft sand births, ei^eu iit manufactunss m the 
great way. 

BA^LSAM <<S»xr«nci*v, from imr to, I aol j«- 
aiieft, me nrmce of oils, Heb ) A fluid, odor- 
Oils, combustible substance, that communi- 
cates a sweet taste to water, and cont'iins a 
concrete acid, which may be obtained by sub- 
limation or decoction Chemists are not agreed 
as to the difference between b<il«am and resin 

Bai.sam (Artiiicial) Compound medi 
cinca are thus termed which are made of a bal- 
samic consistence and fragrance Ibey are 
generally composed, of expressed or ethereal 
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rsAMUM CANADEstSF Canada bal- 
sam One of the purest turpentines, procured 
fh)m the pinus balsamea of Linii^us, and im- 
ported from Canada bor its properties, see 
To R^ESTlfiES 

Balsamum Copaiv^ Balsamum Bn- 
siheiise Balsamum copaibas Bafeamum de 
copaihu A yellow resinous juicc of a mode- 
rately agreeable smell, and a buiensh biting 
taste, that remains a long time in the mouth 
It IS obtained from the copaifera officinalis of 
Linn^us, class decandna, order monogynn, by 
making deep incisions near the base ol Us 
trunk The juice flows so frtcly as to afford 
twelve pounds iii about three hours Balsam, 


oils, r^ins, and other solid bodies, which give of copan a, like most other halsaiiis, is nearly 
mem, the consistence of butter The basis, or allied to the turpentines, with which it is af- 


body of them, is expressed oil of nutmeg, and 
frequently wax, butter, Ac They are usually 
tuim with emnahar and saflron 

Baxsam bee Moloavica and Impa- 

TIEMS 

Balsam apple (Male) Ssie Momor- 

DICA 

Balsam OF Canada See Balsamum 
Canadense 

Balsam OF CopAivA See Balsamum 

COPAIVJB 

Balsam (Natural) A resin which has not 
yet assumed the concrete form, but still conti- 
Itues m a fluid state, is so call^ , as common 
turpentine, balsamum copaivae, peruvianum, 
tolutanum, &c 

Balsam (Peruvian) See Balsamum 
Ferutianum 

Balsam of tolu See Balsamum to- 
LU^fANUM 

BALiSAMBA The balm of Oilead fir 
The tae formerly so called in die pharmaco- 
poeias, IS the pinus balsamea of Linn^us it 
affords the Canada balsam See Balsamum 
Canadensp 

BALSA'MICAL Balsa'mick a Unc- 
tuoiiS, miti^tin^, soft, mild (//a/e) 

BALSAMICS a term generally applied 
to substances of a smooth and oily consistence, 
which possess emollient, sweet, and generally 
aromatic qualities 

BALSAMINB|(Female^ SccImpatiens 

BALSA'MITA In botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order poivgamia sequalis 
Receptacle naked , downless , calyx imbricate 
Four species ail natives of Italy and the Bar- 
bary coasts 

Balsamita mas Tanacetum hortense 
CcHtus hortocum (^ostmary or alecost The 
plant udneh bears this name m the pht^aco- 
poeias 18 the tanacetum bahamtta , folu^vatis, 
wUegris serratis of Lmn^us A fragr^ smell- 
ing herb, somewhat like that of muit| former- 
ly ^teeiqied as a corroborant, caritun»ive, and 

^ viVllTA roftMiNA See Aoer atum 
H0AUAMUM AMERICANUM See 
Bg.SAMUM Peruvianum 

Ba^amumB^asiliemse SeeBALSA- 
IfUM COiPAiyjE, ^ 


ways mixed in the shops It was formerly 
thought to he a very efficacious remedy It 
determines very powerfully to the kidneys, and 
impregnates the urine with its qualities IP h 
given principally in gononrhoe'is, phthisis pul- 
monalis, fluor albus, and in nephritic coin- 
phints ^ 

Balsamum Gilbadense BaUamum de 
Mecca Balsamum Mcccaniim Balsimum 
'I'erum This resinous juice, obtained bjr 
makfhg incisions into the bark of the amyris 
gilcadensis of Linn^us (amyns foliis tematis 
integernmis, peduncuhs uniffons lateralibus 
clpss octandria, order monogynia), is of a light 
yellow colour, of a bitter, acrid, ad**tnneent 
taste, and of a vw strong smell, resembling 
that of lemons The chief mark of its gootl- 
ness 13 said to be founded on this, that when 
dropped on water, it spreads itself all over the 
surface, forming a thm pellicle, tough enough 
to betaken up upon the point of a pm, and, at 
the same time, impregn iting the water with 
Its smell and flavour Its virtues are similar to 
those of the Canafla and copawa balsams The 
fruit of this tree is termed carpobalsamum 
in the pharmacopoeias, and the wood or 
branches, xylobalsamum See Amyris 

Balsamum de Mecca See Balsa- 
mum Gileadense 

Balsamum Indicum See Balsamum 
Beruvianum 

Balsamum Meccanum See Balsa- 
mum Gileadensf 

Balsamu^ Mexicanum See Balsa- 
mum Peruvianum 

Balsamum Peruvianum Balsamum 
IndicuixL Balsamum Mexicanuin Balsa- 
mum Amencanum Balsam of Peru The 
tree which produces this resinous fluid is de- 
scribed by tne younger Linn^us by the name 
of myroxylon Feruiferam class decandna, 
order monogynia Two specif of this balsam 
are import^ into this countiy , the common 
or black, and the white The flnt, '^htch is 
chiefly used, is about tlie consistence of a sy- 
rup, of a dark, opake, reddish brown colour, 
inclining to black, and of an agreeable aroma- 
tic smell, and a very hot pungent taste 
white balsam, called also white storax^ is 
brought over ui gouxd-sheUs, and is of a pale 
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S low colour, thick and tenacious, becoming 
dge solid and briitle They arc esteemed as 
warm nervine medicines, and are sometimes 
used by surgeons in certain conditions of 
wounds and ulcers 

Balsamum Peruvianum album See 
Balsamum Peruvianum 
Ba LSAMUM Peruvianum NIGRUM See 
Balsamum Peruvianum 
Balsamum Rackasira This balsam, 
whic i IS inodorous when cold, but of a smell 
approaching to that of tolu balbam when heat- 
ed, IS brought from India in gourd shells It 
IS slightly biller to the taste, and adheres to the 
teeth on chewing It is supposed by some to 
ue factitious It IS never prescribed in this 
country 

Balsamum tolutanum Balsam of 
tolu Ihis iiuce, which is considered as a 
true balsam by modern chemists, ij of a red- 
dish, yellow, transparent colour, m consist- 
ence thick and tenaenus , by ige it becomes so 
hard and brittle, that it may be rubbed into a 
powder between the finger and thumb Its 
smell IS extremely frigradt, somewhat rcsem- 
blmg that of citrons its taste is warm and 
sweetish, on being chewed it adheres to the 
teeth Thrown into the fire it immediately 
liquefies, Likes flame, and disperses an agree- 
able odour THe tree which adords this bal- 
sam, from incisions of its bark, is the tolutifcra 
balsamum of 1 uiiicus, which grows m South 
America, between Carthagena and Honduras 
Tolu balsam possesses corroborant, stomachic, 
and n<>r\ me qualities It has been chiefly used 
as a pectoral, and is directed in the pharinaco- 
pccias in the syruniis lolutdiius, tinctura tolu- 
tana, and s) ri pus ualsamicus 
Baisamum vlkum bee Balsamum 

Gj LE ADF NSK 

BA I SHAM (II ugh de), or De Be DESALE, 
or Be LE SALE, the tenth bishop of Ely, and 
founder of St l\tcr s college, otherwise Peter- 
house, in C im bridge, w is in all probability 
born at Balshain in Cambridgeshire (from 
whence he took his surname), towards the 
beginiun^ of the thirteeiilh century He was 
at hrst a monk, and afterwards sub-prior of 
the Benedictine monastery at Ely In 1247, 
November I i he was chosen, by his convent, 
bishop of 1 ly. 111 the room of William de 
Kilkenny, deceased But king Henry III 
who had recommended his chancellor Henry 
de Weugham, being extremely angry at the 
disobedience of the monks, refused to confirm 
the electiOMi, and, moreover, he felled the 
woods, spoiled the ponds, and otherwise wasted 
the manors and ‘^estates belonging to the bi- 
shopric lie endeavoured at last to persuade 
the monks to ^^roeeed to a new election, 
alleging, thi^ it was not fit so strong a place as 
Ely should be entrusted with a man that had 
scarcely ever been out of his cloister, and who 
was utterly unacquainted with political af- 
fairs. Balsham, finding he was not likely to 
suciefSd at home, went to Rome, in order to 
be confirmed by the pope, who, through the 
plemti^de of tus apostolical power, pretended 
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to dispose of all the ecclesta^ucak profei^n^lV 
in Christendom In the mean tune, Bo^f^ 
archbishop of Canterbury used his utnmt 
interest at Rome to obstruct Hugh de Bal* 
shams confirmation, though he could aU«ge 
no one fault against him, and recommended 
Adam de Mans, a learned Minorite friar, a»a 
fit person to be promoted to the bishopric but 
all nis endeavours prov^ unsuccessful As to 
Wenghani, having been recomniended by tho 
king without his own desire ai|cl knowledge* 
he did not stir in the least to get himself elect-* 
ed by the monks , but rather, out of an un« 
common excess of modesty, declined tho 
honour, alkging that the two others (Balsliaiii 
and M ins) were more worthy of it, and more 
deserving than himself This m ittcr remained 
in su&peiicc for above ten years and was at 
length dtterimned in favour of Hugh de BaU 
sham For Wengham being promoted to the 
bishopric of London, upon Fulk de Basset'i 
decease, the |>opc confirmed Hugh de Bal-* 
sham s election on the lOih of March, 1257* 
and hew IS consecrated the 14th of October 
following Being thus fixed in his see, he 
applied himself to works^of chanty, and parti** 
cuiarly, iii the year 1257, or 1259 according to 
some, put in execution what he had designed^ 
if Jiot begun, before, that is, he laidthe 
foundation of St Peter s college, the first cc4«^ 
lege in the university of Cambridge He budt 
It without Truntpington gate, near the chur^ 
of St Peter (since ^mohshed), from whenco 
it took its name He died at Dpdmgton, June 
l6, 1286, and was buried in the cathednd 
church of Ely 

BAI I VGl, among the Turks, porters and 
hewers of wowl in the court of the grand sig- 
mor, who also mount on horseback when the 
emperor rides out 

BALTIlEUb ORIONIS, Orion s belt, in 
astronomy, three stars of the second magni- 
tude, placed nearly in a right line m Orion 

BALTIC Sh.A (the Mare Suevicum of the 
Romans ) A great gulf N of Germany and 
Poland, from winch run several other gul6, 
particularly those of Bothnia, Finland, Livo- 
nia, and Dantzick This sea neither ebbs nor 
flows, and a constant current always seta 
through the Sound into the Northern Ocean 
Great quantities of yellow amber are found ois 
some parts of its coast 

BALTIMO'RA In botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamia necesaa- 
ria Receptacle chafly, dowmess, cal^ 
Imdncal, many leaved , rav five-flowered Ono 
species only, a native of Maryland, with chan- 
nelled, trough angular stem and yellow flowers 

BALTIMORE, a town of Ireland, m (he 
county ojGork, and province of Munster It 
18 seated! on a promontoiy Lat 51 24 N* 
Lon 9 r4* W 

Baltimore, a county of Maryland, m 
America Its chief town is of the same name, 
and 18 reckoned the fourth m size^ m the 
United States Its inhabitants amount to 
about 10,000 Lat 39 45 N Lon 76 25 
W 
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^AIXJCLAVO, or JamboL^ fown bn with corn to serve the poot* w thedeat* 

the coast of Crim Tartdry^ m European seasons at a low price. A constant patrole was 
Turkey Lat 44 60 N Lon 34 Ij K kept the whole e:if;teot of the manor fei^ht 
BA^LYARDS s (from da//s and yard, Qr miles), to saccour the distressed, and by a 
stick ) A play at which a ball is driven tw the mode of firing a cannon from the Castle, the! 
end of a stick now corruptly called bilnards very place of misfortune could be bomted out, 
(lypenffr) and mreCtions given to the neighbouring people 

BALYUR, or Baliuk, a sea-port of to assist By these means many lives of mari- 
Africa in the kingdom of DanCali, about four- ners ha\e been sived , and, we trust, so bene- 
teen houryourney west from Babel Mandel Tolent a w ill as that of bishop Crew will never 
BAM, Beam, being initials in the name of fail toproduce beneficial consequences 
a place, imply it to have been woody, from BAMBOUK, a kingdom of Africa, in the 
the baxon beam (Gilfson) country of Senegal It is very populous, and, 

BAMBA, a province of the kingdom of on the borders of the rivers, fertile, but in 
Congo in Africa, situated between the riv ers of other parts sandy and barren The most rer 
Ambnsi and Lose, the last of which parts it markiole anunalis are white apes, white foxes, 
from Pemba on the east, as the Ambrisi does and the girala, an animal rather less than an 
ftom the province of Sogno on the north elephant, but like a camel, and of great swift- 
Along the sea-coasts it extends Itself northward ne«s There are mines of gold, silver, lead^ 
to the river Lelunda , and on the «otith to that tin and iron 


of I>anda, which parts it from the kingdom of 

A^la 

BAMBARAj a kingtlom of Western Afri- 
ca, bounded by the Moorish kingdom of Beeroo 
to the north , and Mastnah, a Foulah state, 
south of Beeroo, by the distncts of Gotto, 
Breedoo, and Marciana, and Nigritia or Sou- 
dan to the east , by Kong to the soi th , and by 
Ludamar and Kaarta to the west According 
to Mr Park, this country is beautiful and 
nighly cultivated, while the natives are very 
benevolent and hospitable 

BAMBERG, a biahopric of Franconia, m 
Germany, having its capital of the ^^ame name. 
Where a uuiVersity was founded in 108:? 
Bamberg is 36 miles N of Nuremberg Lat 
60 Lon 11 7 E 

BambErc, a town of Bohemia, on the 
frontiers of Morivia, 30 miles S of Glatz 
Lat 40 36 N Lon lO 60 E 
BAMBOO HABIT, a Chinese invention, 
by which a person, who cannot swim, may 
easily keep himself above water Four bam- 
boos, two before and two behind their boshes, 
hre placed horizontally, and project about 
twenty eight inches They arc crossed on 
each side by two others, and the whole pro* 
|>erly secure, leaving a space for their body, 
It IS put over their heads, and tied secure in 
two minutes 

To BAMBO'OZLE tr <1 To deceive, to 
impose npon a low word {Arhuthnot) 
BAMBOCVZLFR s. A cheat (Arhutknot) 
BAMBOROUGH, avilhge m Northum- 
berland, on the sea-coast, 1 4 miles N of Aln- 
wick It was once a borough, and gave name 
to a tract called Bamborot^hshire ft has a 
castb, on a rock, inaccessible on all sides, ex- 
Cq>t the south, which is said to have been 
built by Ida, king oi the Noithlmbrians, 
abou(^67Q This castle, with tlie cAatc, was 
pmehased b) Crew, btsb^ of tlurhanii apd 
to cjl^ant^W uses One of the trustees, 
prebendary of Dinhanv ft^ade this 
p^lcblwi*esidrnct , mservina a payt fer tht use 
and famdy,^ and furnishing a part of 
!br reception and sib^om modal lop 
of shipwrecked manners and a granary was 


BAMBU CANE SccArundo 
BAMBUSA Bimboo In botany, a 

f enus of the cl iss hexandria, order moiiogynia 
cdles three, covering the spikelets which are 
about five-flowered, calyxless, corol a two- 
valvcd glume, style bifid, seed one Two 
s!>ecies,TK)th natives of the Indies 1 b arun- 
dmacea S b vcrticillata 
BAMb, the capital of ashireof the same name 
in Scotland It is seated at the mouth of the 
river Dovernc, near which il has a harbour and 
some trade It is J 10 miles N of Fdmbuigh 
Lat 57 35 N Lon 5> 15 W 1 he county 
contains 15,800 inhabitants 

B\MIY \N, a Lityof Asia, situated in the 
province of Zablestan, ten dajs journey from 
Balk, and eight from Gazna 
BAMPTON, a town in Oxfordshire, with 
a market on Monday Lat 51 46 N Lon 
1 26 W 

BaMpton, a town in Dev^onshire, with a 
market on Saturday, and a chalybeate spring 
Lat 51 2 Lon J U W 
BAN V (/«w, reutonick ) 1 Puldirk 

notice given of any thing (Cowell) 2 A 
curse, excommunication (Raleigh) 3 In* 
tcrdiction (Milton) 

To Bak V a (lannen, Dutch ) To cur e, 
to execrate (Knolles) 

Ban, a smooth, fine muslin from the East 
Indies , 

BANANA, in liotony Ste Musa 
BANA'RA In botany, a genus of the 
class icosandna, order nionosrynh 1 alyx in- 
ferior, four-cleft, petals fotirj berrj one cell- 
ed, many-seeded One species only, a nativ e of 
Ciwenne Size that of a shr^b 
BAN ABES, or Bfnares, a handsome 
town of Asia, in the dommmns of the Great 
Mogul, greatly celebrated for Its sanctity, ind 
being the university of the Indiafn Brahmins 
It is sealed on the pdrth side of the river 
Gaines, in lat, 20 iW) N Ion 82 30 E 1 he 
observatoiy at ftiis place w a great curiosity 
an interesting account of it is Ktven by,.8ir 
Robert Barker, in vol 67 , Ph lU Trans 

BANBURY, a town of pxfoW^'hire, hav- 
ng a roaiket on Thnrsd^^^^ one 
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ineniber to Parliament Lat 52 4 N Lon 
J 11 W 

BaNC, or Benc A, in law, denotes a tribu- 
nal, or judgment-seat hence king^s banc 19 the 
same with the court of king s bench, and com- 
mon banc with that of common pleas 

BANC A, an island between Sumatra and 
Borneo, in the East Indies, with a town and 
streight of the same name Lat 2 36 S 
Lon lOO 50 £ 

B VNCALIS, a sea-port town on the east- 
ern coa!>t of Sumatra, where the Dutch ha^e a 
settlement Lat 1 lo N I on 100 7 L 

B\NCI JUS, or the privilege of having a 
bench, was anciently only aTlowed to the 
^ings judges, qui suminam idininibtrant jus- 
liliam Inferior courts, as courts baron, hun- 
dred courts, were not illowed that prero- 
gative , and even at this d ly the hundred court 
at Freibndgc in Norfolk is held uiulei an oak 
at Gey-wood, and that of Woolfry 111 Here- 
fordshire, under an oak neir Ashton in that 
county, cilkd Hundred Oak 

BANCROFT (Richard), archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the reign ftf king James I w is 
born at barnworth, in Lancashire, in Septem- 
ber 1 544 He was made clnplain to Dr Cox, 
bishop of Ely, who, in 1575, gave him the 
rectory of Teversham m C'lmbndgcshire The 
ytar following, he was licensed out of tlie 
uhiversity preachers, and in 1580 was admit- 
ted liatchelor of div iiiity September the 14th, 
1584, he was instituted to the rectory of St 
Andrew, Holborn, at the presentation of the 
executors of Henry earl of Southampton In 
158) he commenced doctor in divimty, and 
the same year was made treasurer of St Paul s 
cathedral, in London The yc ar following he 
bcc ime rector of Cottinghain m Northampton- 
shire, at the presentation of sir Christopher 
Hatton, lord chancellor, whose chaplain he 
^tben was February the 25th, 1589, he was 
made a prebendary of St Pauls, in 1 592, 
advanced to the sime dignity in the collegiate 
church of Westminster, and, in 1594, pro- 
moted loa sull in the c ithidril of Canterbury 
Not long before, he had diatmguiohed his zeal 
for the chuijch of Lrighnd b} a sermon, 
preached against the punt ins at Si Pauls 
Cross III 1597* Dr Bmtroft, being then 
chaplain to the archbishop of C mterhurv, 
Whitgift, was advanced to the stO of 1 0 idoii, 
in the room of Dr Richard blc teller, ind coii- 
seeratctl at Lambeth the 8th of — I rom 

this time he had, in efiect, the archieniscopal 
power, foff the archbishop, being declined 111 
years, and unfit for business, committed the 
sole management of ecclesiastical afiairs to 
bishop Bancroft Soon after his being made 
bishop heexpeiM^ed 1000 marks m the repair 
of his houseful London lu the year iGOO, 
he, with others, was sent bj queen Elizabeth 
to Embden to put an end to a difference be- 
tween the English and Danes but tiie cm** 
bassy had po effect This prelate interposed m 
the'^dlTpule^ between the secular priests and 
the Jesuits, «nd furnished some of the former 
wi li uiuLeriata to write aaainst their adversa- 
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rics 111 the beginning of kmg Jameses 
bishop Bancroft took an active paft in the 
celebrated conference between the bishops and 
the presbytenaii ministers and when the 
king required satisf tcuun in the three points of 
confirfiiation, absolution, and private baptisni,^ 
he undertook to explain and vindicate thhse 
branches of ecclesiastical disi tpUne, as they 
were exercised in the churc h ol h ngland li> 

the prosecution of this conference, and with a 
view to ns speedy termination by an act of 
authority, he moved the king that an ancient 
canon that ** Schismatics are not to be heard 
dg unst bishops, should be revived Ihtsand 
other unjust pro]>osals vvere rejected by the 
king Ihe same year, lb03, he was appointed 
one of the coinniissioiiera for regulating the 
ifidirs of the church 'ind for perusing and 
‘suppressing books, printed in Fneiand^ or 
brought iiuo the re ilin without public autha** 
rity A convocation being summoned to meet 
Mirch 20, lOOJ 4, and ireh bishop Whitgift 
dying in the mean tune, bishop Bancroft waai 
by the kings vviit, appointed president of that 
assembly October 19th, l004, he was noniH 
nated to succeed the archbishop in that high 
dignity, to which he was* elected by the dean 
and chapter, November 17, and confirmed in 
Lunbctli chipcl, December 10 In I6O8 he 
was declared chancellor of the university of 
Oxfoid, in the room of the earl of Dorset dc** 
ceased In 1610, tins archbishop ofiered to 
the parliament a project for the better provid- 
ing a mainicnanee lor the clergy, but without 
success One of our historians pretends that 
archbishop Bancroft set on loot the building* a 
college near Chehe i for the reception of stu- 
dents, who should answer all jiopish and other 
controversial writings against tne rlinrch of 
England This prelate clied Nov 2, lOlO, of 
the Slone, in his palace ot Lambeth 

BAND s {htndet Duteli ) l A tie, a 
bandage {Shahs ) 2 A chain by which any 

animal is kept in restraint {Dry dm) 3 Any 
means of union or connexion {Shaks ) 4 

Any thing bound round another {Bacon) 5 

A company of persons joined together {Tat ) 
Band, in architecture, a general name for 
any flat low member, or moulding, that 1$ 
broid, but not very deep ^ 

Bandsofasaddle in horsemanship, two 
flat pieces of iron, about three fingers oroadf 
n tiled upon the bows of the saddle, one on each 
side, to retain them in the situation that consti- 
tutes the form of the «addle Besides these two 
l-jTger bands, the fore bow has a small Otic 
called the wither band, and a crescent to sup- 
port the wither arch Ihe hinder bpw hsqi 
likewise a small band to render rt stronger 
To BaJIo V a (from the noun) 1 To 
unite tog4hcr into 011c body or troop 2 To 
bind over with \ band {Dry den) 

BANDA ISI ES, a group of islands in the 
Eastern sea, 1) mg to the east of the Celebes ) 
they are so called from Banda, the principal 
of them The largest of them w not above 
twenty miles in length They are supposed to 
coauin about 5000 uihabitants, though form- 
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ctW ihcf vrm much more numerous Thuir 
chvef produce is nutmegs^ of which they are 
competent to supply the want to fche rest of 
the world The names of the islands are 
Banda, or Lantor , Gonapi, or Gounong-Api , 
Ay> or Polo- Ay, Rhun, or Pulo-Rhun, and 
Rcstngyp Banda lies in Lat 4 50 S Lon 
128 5 K 

BA'NDAGE s (bandagey Fr ) Something 
hound orer another (^Addison) 

Bandage, 111 surgery SeeSuRGERv 
BA'NDBOX s (from hand and box ) A 
alight hox used for l^ds, and other things oi 
aoiall weight (Addison) 

BA'NUELET s (bandelet, Vt) In archi- 
tecture, any little bahd, Hat moulding, or fillet 
BA'NDIT > r m the plural banditti 
BANDI^TTO 5 (bandito, Italian )In a ge- 
neral sense, a man outlawed (Milt Shahs ) 
Banditti is also a denomination given to 
liighwaymen or robbers who infest the roads 
in troop, especially in Italy, France, and Sici- 
ly Mr Brydone, in his tour through Sicily, 
informs us, that in the eastern part, called Val 
l)^oni, from the devils that are suppobcd to 
inhabit Mount ^tna, it has ever been found 
altogether impracticable to extirpate the ban- 
ditti, there being numberless caverns and sub- 
terraneous passages round that mountain, where 
no troops opuld possibly pursue them besides^ 
^ey are known to be perfectly determined and 
lesolute, never fading to take a dreadful revenge 
on all who have onended them Hence the 
prince of Villa Franca has considered it, not 
only as Uie safest, but likewise as the wisest 
ana most political scheme, to become their 
declar^ patron and protector and such of 
them as think proper to lca\e their mountains 
and foresta, though perhaps only for a time, 
arc sure to meet with good encouragement and 
a certain protection in his service, where they 
enjby die most unbounded confidence, which 
m no instance they have ever yet been found to 
make an improper or a dishonest use of They 
are clothed in the prince's livery, yellow and 
green with silver lace, and wear likewise a 
nadge of their honourable order, which enti- 
them to universal fear and respect from 
jhe people 

B'AITOOLEERS s (handouher^, French ) 
wooden cases covered with leather, each 
of them containing powder that is a sufficient 
charge for a musket 

BANDON, a nver of Ireland, which emp- 
ties Itself into the harbour of Kinsale, m the 
county of Cork 

BAi^NBRIDGE, a town of Ireland, 
in the county of Cork, on the nver Bandon 
it is a borough town, and sends two members 
to parliament eleven miles SSW 
ntNW Kinsale T 

^ Vt^XlKA, the pnnctpal villa^ of the 
of Salsei, m the East Indies It is se- 
d fbm the island of Boinhdy by a nar- 
HS^el X^t Ip. 0 N Lon 72 40 E 
am A, ahancietit mnsledl stringed m- 
^ 1ii;iPQbUn^ a lute 
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BA'NDROL s (banderol, Fr ) A little 
flag or streamer 

BA'NDY s (from hander, Fr ) A club 
turned round at bottom, for striking a ball 
7 b Bandy v a 1 To beat to and fro, or 
from one to another (Blackmore) 2 To give 
and take reciprocally ) 3 ^oagiute, 

to toss about (Locke) 

7b Bandy v n To contend (BTudiAraO 
BA'DYLEG s (from bander, Frencli ) A 
crooked leg (Swift) 

BA'NEmTLEgGED a (4rom bandyleg ) 
Having crooked legs (Collier) 

BANF 5 (bana. Sax a murderer ) I Poi- 
son (Addison) 2 Mischief, ruin (Hooker) 
To Bane u a To poison (Shakspearc) ^ 
BANEBERRY, in botany See Actjea 
BA'NLFUL a (from 5ane and Jail) 1, 
Poisonous (Pope) 2 Destructive (B Jonson) 
BVNEfULNESS $ (from ) Poi- 

sonousness , destructiveness 
BA'NEWORT a Deadly nightshide 
7b BANG V a (vengolen, Dutch ) 1 To 
beat, to thump (Howel) 2 To handle roughly 
(Shakspearc) *> 

Bang s A blow, a thump (Hudibras) 

To BA'NGLF v a To W€iste by little and 
ht% (Duty of Man) 

Ha n g le-e a r s, in the manage, an imperfec- 
tion in horses, which may l>e remedied in the 
following manner place the ears in the situation 
in which you would have them stand, and then 
with two little boards three fingers breadth, or 
thereabouts, with two long strings fastened to 
them, bind the ears so fast m the places where 
they are fixed that they cannot stir Then 
behind the head, and at the roots of the tars, 
you will perceive a large quantity of wrinkled 
skin, which yon must take up with your fin- 
ger and thumb, and at the same time clip away 
with a sharp pair of scissars all the empty part 
close by the head Then with a needle and 
silk stitch the two outsides of tlie skin together, * 
and heal it up as a common cut or wound 
when this is done, let the splints or pieces of 
boards be removed, and in a little time the ears 
will retain the position they were fixed in at 
the time of performing the operation 
BANGOR, an episcopal city of Carnarvon- 
shire, in North Wales It was formerly very 
large, and was defended by a strong castle, 
wmch has Ions been demolished On account 
of its extent aim populousness it received the ap- 
pellation of Bangprvaur, i e Bmgor the Great 
This bishopric is valued in the kitm’s books at 
131/ i6j 3d It has a market on Wednesday , 
and 19 25 1 miles NW by W of London 
Lat 53 12 N Lon 4 12 W 
Bangor, a borough town of the county 
of Down, Ireland Dit 54^40 N Lon 5 
42 W 

BANGUE, an Indian name fdr a plant not 
yet classified, whose 8td:lks resemble those of 
beinp Its seeds and are heating, and 

strangely affect the imagni^Off Aphrodisiac 
(qualities arc also attributed^ them. ^ 
BANIANS^ a rehgious m the empire 
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eskI wilt tner^to Ht m Im^ n^ 

ktU^Evco ^noxious fintpaH* but epi^yoMii: t<K 
release the|a wheia la. the IlatiOa af atbem^ 
Tbe uami of Banian it utedl with soine dii^r* 
8ity*^which bes <^.ieasw>n«4 much cpnilhsion, 
Euid mskm mittakes hometlmes it t^ken in 
a lets pibpCr tense, and , extended to alt the 
idolaters 6f Jniha^ as contradisttnguislied from 
the Mahometans iti which teO^^ Banians in^ 
chide the Bramin and other casts Banians, 
in a more proper senjie, are restrained to a 
peculiar cast, or tribe, of Indians, who^ ofhoe 
of profession is trade and merchandize, in 
whicli sense. Banians stand coutrAdistmgOisbed 
from Bramms, Cuttery, and Wyse, the three 
other casts into which the Indians are divided 
The four casts are absolutely separate aa to 
occupation, rdation, marriage, Sec though all 
of the same religion , which is more properly 
denominated the religion of the Braihins, vvho 
make the ecclesiastical tribe, than of the Ba- 
nians, who make the mercantile The projjer 
Banians are called, in the Shaster, or book of 
their law, by tlie iianm ofShuddery, uiukr 
which are comprehended all who live after die 
manner of merchants, or that deal and transact 
for others, as brokers , exclusive of the media- 
mcs, or artificers, who make another cast, 
called Wvse 

The Banians are the great fkctors, bv whom 
most of the trade of India is m^na^^ , being 


ment of paHlament yetoutlawings , 
also be <»t»xleidd m/t s 
of Mite, By Magna Chatia^ none. A 
ouuawed or banisli^hia eoantisbuT by Ikwm 
judgrpent of hiS peers^ of aceomtng to ilie 
of the Lmd 9 Hem 111 c« And InL dse 
common latw, no person shallbe batitslifiti But 
by authority of pariument, or m case of ab^ 
joratDon for felony, dm " But this la 4 «Mi 
away by statute^ d lost 1 atat, L 

c sd ^ < 

BANISTE^IA, m botany, ogmiaoftite 
class decandria, order trigynia Calyx live-*, 
parted, with two melliferous pores at> the base 
of each division, on the outside, petals intmid^ ^ 
ish, with claws, filaments cdiering at theBtfse, 
capsules three, one-seeded, simpw witiged at 
the top Twenty-three species, almost u\ nd* 
tiVes of the West Indies or Amenca 
BANK, in commerce, is a denomtOadoti 
given to certain societies, or communities tvfao 
take on them the charge of the monty of pn^ 
vate persons, to keep it secure, and nay 
soever demanded The word hank, m thia 
sense, comes fiom the Italian bancu, fiirmM 
of the word banco, a bench, whereon the 
cient money-changers mt in the public 
kets , or, as others think, a table whereon 
told their money, for the term b^nco signifies 
table, os well as a bench, as among the 


a 

— o-w , Greeks, the word signified a ben^, as 

in this respect equal to the Jews and Arme^ well as a table ; whence the word ^ 

mans, and not inferior to either in skill and a bencher 


expedience, in whatever relates to commerce 
Nothing IS bought but by their mediation 
They seem to claim a kina of jus dtvtnum to 
the administration of the traffic of the nation, 
bounded on their sacred books, as the Bramms 
do to that of religion They afe dispersed for 
this purpose through all parts of Asia^ and 
i^und in Persia, particularly at Ispahan and 
Gombroon, where many of them are extremely 
nch, vot not kbove acting as brokers, where a 
p^tiy IS to bdjmt 

BANIAN days, a cant term among saiU 
ors, to signify those days in which they have 
no ftesh meat, 

Bamiakt tree beeFiCtrs 
BANJAB, a nver of the island of Borheo, 
in the East Indies, in the mouth of which 
(twice as broad as the Thames at Gravesend) 
il a Heating town, where the Engjtsh East 
lit^ Company have a factory 
Bd^ILLA, in botany See VaF’^la and 
Vamiiloe ^ ^ ^ 

JbBifNISH.tr a <6amr, Ftench.) 1 To 
condemn to leave his Own counuy (JShuhs ) 
S T6 dhve away (I1Ws#«c|») . 

BATHER s (from banuih^ 
ftMtcef another fbm his mum country 


BAtC^HMEIiiT 
The M ^ 
ofbeW ^ _ 
BAirikHi^Ei 
Hie - 
omer byCOi 
The former 


sinbther fi 
le (Drytfeh) 
exile, 
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It cannot be doubted that the begin^dtig 
of traffic was by exchanging one commodUy 
for another, as men could best suit each othins 
occasions But the necessities of men being 
so varioos and different, in respect to iheipiftni- 
tity and quality of xeqUiaites, money was lasti* 
tuted as tne most convenient medium for com* 
merce , whereby people migM proenrb whaU 
soeier they stood in need of in quantities ac- 
cording to their exigencies# Yet t^is way of 
payment is attended wifiji many inconveniences, 
as the trouble m counting the mon^, hazard 
in securing it from the attempts of rOoberSk ind 
loss from trusting it with nnfaithfoi serviidl$ 
for the prevention of all which, citiOs of 
commerce have very natuiallf mtvoduced m 
use of banks A b^k then mi^ be pra^^ 
defined a common vepositoiy, udiere many jpere 
sons agree to keep their cash, to be amfa 
ready at their call^ direction Ibe first tiir 
stttption banks was in Italy, where the 

Lombatd Jews kept benches^m Ihe 
plflMiea fi»r the exohangs of mooeyjaad bab | 
and ifoeo hefim the pnam Ar 

banks took Hieir title from this 
Thme ard ^rlncipat 
either upblic^ consisiuig of a 
men, belimdel^ 

to law, a|^ to dqxmi 
mntetcMW* to he 
lending flu 

lrc.*j or . 
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^ iMr mu 

k^k of V«mo« mf» fstoblMftieCl iibo^ 
n$f, tiMi .fakok oC Genoft ik n45« 
Ao Mk, of m ih« Uok of 

Jbttmti|h m tko t»mk of m 

^ kmik of Engboicl m 160» the boihk 
of fiSouiiKi m Iti^* the beak of France lo 

BAfk or BNdiANO was pnyected by 
Mr W Fatenon, a mevchantf who in con* 
jnOctioh with others arranged the esubltih* 
xemi," ht which with some dilScaity they 
obtained the sanction of paihament Tli% 
chatter ms executed July 07; and was 
granted ibr the term of twelve years, the cor- 
jpofadon bemg then deternMnaok on a year's 
notice The oimmal capital subscribed was 
I;eo0;0d0f. which they lent to government at 
a per cent interest, with an allomnce of 4000/ 
pitf dnimm for their expenses of management 

Ih Ipss than twoytarafkom its establishment 
the company was involved m much didiculty 
from the baa state of the siKcr com, and the 
great disconnt to which all public securities 
had fallen the impossibility of getting a suf- 
ficient supply of cosh during the vc-coinage 
reduced them to the necessity of paying thar 
notds by small inscalments, and of issuing 
bonds* bearmjK interest, in exchange for their 
cash notes Tliese diflicuUtes, heweier, were 
ovemome by prudent management, and the 
ifsponslbdity and reputation of the bank be- 
came fully established The term of the char- 
ter was^ m 1706, extended to five years beyond 
the ongifial period, in consideration of the 
company having undertaken to circulate for 
govcmiiieiit excheauer bills to the amount of 
|*$0lk000/ and u bis since been farther cx- 
leiM at difierent Umes, >ia 

th 17U9 to Ist of August 1738 
Ji7K> 1742 

1748 1764 

17& n86 

1781 1812 

laoO 1833 

0ek aV these oecasmns tivs company have 

g )aid kaonsidemb^ sum* or advanced a 
auioitot by way of loan to government, 
DSideiation Ibr the renewal Of their ex- 
jprivihges, a^d Ibr tne advantai^ they 
daiivn from aeuimas thengsnts foraovermisent 
In all ntonay 4t any tihpcrtanee 

Tbktr chijl^ p«ivik|e nontntt in tna ptohihiuon 
other eompaoies or paiftnersbtps of more 
fhah kilt pMBMit ffom isscdni biiis cr notes 
pmm Miiaiid* m &r any timO kso than 

mum *0 On 



from the vaat mwitude of th« paTments itt^ 
4vhieh they a^e employed* the total amount m 
dicolauon* which tiu within a few years was 
never made public, was generally thought to 
be imicn greater than it has amoe appeared to 
have been Tito total gmoilnt of hank notea 
in circulattoir on the 85di of February# 1787/ 
w&s8,688,470/ which on the «dth of February* 
1703, had increased to 11,451, 1$0/ Soon 
after this penod the temporary annual ad- 
vances which tho bank had long l^n accus-« 
tomed to make to government wete increased j 
while an advance in the price of gold, in con** 
seoutuce 6f the great exportation of com and 
bullion to Germany and lieiand, greatly re- 
duced the quantity in the bands of the bank, 
and conseouently rendered it unprocurable to 
mamtam the same amount of notes m circula- 
tion An alarm of invasion in the beginning 
of the year 1797 greatly increasetl the dennuids 
on the bank for cash, and it was deemed ncces- 
sirv for tire goVernnient to interfere and au 
thonse a suspension of payment in cai^h for 
bank notes, tor a limned period * The con- 
tinuaiKC of the suspension was at first renewed 
annually, and afterwards till the retnrni of 
neaccir In order to supply a substitute for com 
for making small payments, the bank issued 
notes* of 2l 'ind Ir each, and the demand 
for notes of this desciiptiun has increased, the 
total amount of bank notes in circulation has 
become considerably greater than previous to 
the suspension of issuing cash, viz 

On the 1st of Feb 180% £l8, 397,880 

1806 . 17,291,570 

1807 , 16,621,390 

From tlie reports of the secret committee 
appointed in I797 to inycstigatc the affoirs of 
the bank, it appeared that on the S5th of 
Febru*vry, in dint year, there was a balakice of 
3,826,90df and on the 11 th of Kovember a 
balance of 3, 839,5M>/, in favour of the com- 
pany , their profits since must have been greater 
than while they were obliged to tuamtain a 
large stock of cash to answer tlieii notes, which 
has enabled them to make several occasional 
dividends to theiv proprietors, and at Lady-day, 
1807* to raise their usual dwidend from 7 per 
cent which had been for the last ninetecu 
years, to 10 per «ent 

The profits of the company arise from thi. 
interest rereived from government on the per- 
manent dehb tnd on metr annual advances on 
exchequer bills and treasury bills of exchange , 
fit^m^tneir allowance forreoeiting tkecontn- 
buikma to loans* and for pAying the dividend!., 
on*^ public fundsi from mailing m bullion, 

^ little irvdari of te oomimtdies of lords and 
oamtiaoiit* It amsni tM the coart ^ ditvctor«, 
betstoto dto Urn ofliSAuaxy, <705* and the aath 
of F<4miary, I7#7, M ma« x»UHm4lfWRrv re- 
ptatoatadama 10 tlw chaoeeXfor of the exch^uer, 
idkiill d»a ftuxirtottiatim which the bank soOersd, 
and to? toll whirp #eto likidy so 

w ^ advances to 

Itoamtowto 
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, , 

and pthdt of , 

x$ ix^r lM^ ^ a 

dini^tdtt's, ^h6 lire ek^ timrnMp^Bm 
b«dk attdd^ the nmjprblor toTa irote at 
4he ^mi amirts, axd m pi^of rtatai^ is enitited 
^more ftaa one votse for any sum whatever 
^Bdm Sncffctp^ 

BAKit o» Sci^Tt Atro vm establ;$hefl un 
der the snpenutetldaAe^of Nir W Rteiion, 
from whom the plan dftne hank of England dn- 
ginated It was erebted hy an act of thb parlia- 
kuent of Scotland m 1^5, and akhoOgh Its 
Oapital stock Was only 1,^00,000/. Scots, or 
IC^iOC^/ sterling, it Was soon found irtry be- 
nedciai to the Commerce of Nofth Britain 
In 1774 they were aathonsed to increase their 
tipital r, $00,000/ Scots, or 100,000/* sterling, 
and Ml i7S4 another addition was imde of the 
same amount, ^ an act paaked m 1792, they 
Were inipowcred to double the existing capital, 
which thus became Oqital to ()O0,OO0f sterling, 
and m 17Q4 a further addition Was made equal 
to 400,000/ sterling^, ithe total Capital tiius 
became 12,000,000/ Scots, or 1,000,000/ stcr* 
ling The company is under the management 
of a governor, a deputy governor, twelve oidi* 
nary directorsi ana tivehe extraordihaxy di* 
rectors (Brthsh Encych ) 

Bank royal op hOotLANO Was esta* 
bhshed by charter in t727, With a capital of 
151,000/ sterling Tlie public revenues of 
Scodand are paid into this bank, and it is 
under the management of a governor, deputy 
governor, and sixteen directors 
Bank oplRELAtrn wasestablishedintheyear 
1 781 The original capital was only 600,000/ 
the company's pmdeges were determinable 
on twelve month's notice after the 1st of Ja* 
nuary^ 1794* Previous to this period the ca** 
pital was increased to 1,000,000/ and the term 
extended to the 1st of January, 1816, and by a 
subsequent act th«y were impowefed to aug- 
ment their capita) to l ,500,000/ In the original 
act by which this bank was eslablished, it was 
diremed that they should not borrow or giye 
security by bill, bond, npte^ covenant, or agree- 
under Uieu common seal or otherwise, 
for'^y sum CA^eediog their capital, and a 
clause to a similar purport, thpugh hot m the 
same l^ecise words, was included tn the 
b^uemacts Since the suspenaion of payment 
in cqsb» however, the total amount of the 
of the bank of Ireland m mrcuhihon 
has gmaUy increased, ao that oik the 
1st |anu%^ 1797 , ^ay amounted only to 
6214 ^ 17 / 4d. mclu4is« bank post mUs, 

whereas on the Ist bf Iwuary, I 8 OS, the 
amouxupfiditaiiiotes of 8/ imtueiutditpwaris 

Oft 
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bteftftA tfi&ftAilUt! 

feu® . 

joint stoth, amouhta w^. ^ 
at 4r 6d , or 
\ided into 25,00a ahm d 
lars, or 9O/ starling eaah an 
which are issued % omaT 
of the president, directors, f 
said bank which cdrtiiiMttf 
of them m such dividends ds shall I . 
half-yearly, by the said president acd 1 „ 
on the first day of January, and the jSlit i 
July, in each year The abevd cabl^ 
of •ix milhons of the six per ccnvIttUd»,\ 
has be^n subscribed into it, aud fou^ 
of dollars in specie By a resolahott Of % 
president and directors Of tlu$ bank, wh3if!lt 
pSaised on the fir^t day of Pebrnarjr, J7S)i8, k 
was determined tliat the dividends upon 4pa 
stock might be reCcned in London, 
sterdam, Without deduction, pn the 
signing a requisition for thsU purpose, formaW^ 
which may be seen ^d had at the ofUcp ^ 
Messrs Robson and Gill, brokers foit the 
chase and sale of iVmerican funds. No 
*Change<^aUey, and No 2, Castlemlky, 
Exchange ^ 

Bank CMilhon), derives its name from jlU|L 
William 8 trnlhon lottery in the year itfpi'j md’ 
proprietors agreed in partnership to purctu^ 
tickets lU this lottery They atlerwahla 
chased uiany reversions of the 14 per Petj'' 
annuities, and admitted 
annuities to pitfcliase their joint stock, ^ 

amounted, and still ampunts, to 5(M»t 
They are a partnership by dc^ enrouei 
chanceiy, in the year 1721 They dwkled d 
per cent till Lady-day, 1728, v$hm theV re«^ 
duCed their annual dividend to 4 ppr cent aUd^ 
It was again raised to 5 per cent , which is shlL 
conunued » 

Private ba8ks have withipiAdie thhi 
years been formed in almost eveiy 4 
town in Great Britain, thCir p 
payments of ah kinds are ma^ 1 
thus the country busmess Is tp 4 
carried on Iw paper current It i$ ai;i 
gehemllf believed, thatthecomdiuii^a ‘ 
nas4arivod,considm.bl4benefii rit 
fiCbil OtiCtM of increasing w cirmdi 
diuhii'^k nfoposiuon, the dsktk or 
whidh^n^wpuld not be ^y H.'**** 

Some persona, howavier, ate t ' 
contrary, thkt the ''late multj 
ing companies^ m all pfi 
dom, iS a met^ure fr^US^t"^ 

commerda) fttcn sky, tp 
11% it inciekses Ae spOn, 

0%^ dlof A«|iiok«|U 
Aeir conduct, ana,% not t 
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^SEL tttal imeitltM httMB, btewim^c^ 

s^aKtesS; 

fei^f4^®rf‘a?r^i.J: 


^ ^AMK al<i;K 4i«iiij9l«r A|si ♦tevation ^ e^rtfe. 
or oMwr IX^ <^f 4 wall 


p f^m^t &Uid of bauks^ instituted 
D^e%, <P%T^^ ax;coiuit^ a^id caHed 

ttieif natu^ 18 nut generally 
l;fp^r|ipp^» mull' otuect 13 tareiorm the 


yeijf ^U<^n were ttie baiiRS ot veuioe^ treaQa* 
Hambi^h* &c when origpany 


^ th^cash of such 

be^]^ w«s pore valuab{e thenT the common 
canehG^ of the eountry, it necessarily boro an 


percentage, in proportion 
ipposed to be more or lesi 


as toe ourrencj^as siipposea to oe more or less 

of *« of 

Imnbiijm, i^hich IS said to tary from fourteen 
U> J:w^w per cent # copstifates the supposed 
^|j|bmui^Detween the sUndord Ppney of the 
sW^^ni^lihe pltpt. worn, ahd debased currency 
Ute neighbouring countries 
. advantageously consult 


0 ^ of ?aper Credit^ by 

|||4u«ni hfstoiy, denotes an ele> 
bMtotn of the sea, so 
^^tinount the surface of the 

iy ^ remain afloat 

bdi* au^ much 
^ rM flat, ^!, 6 m there m 

C»M aj^u 


^ qC m, inrhlPh «« SKi^ i>*e^ J? 

giWt Wkk of 

<iwopl<»heiy*- 

am 

’ bpijkadf 


h 0 . OWm^be noun^) 1 ’To 
enclose v^tth bam*, ^ To % mobey »« |hj»s, 
hands of a banker , t 

BANKAFaL^, a^me at cards, a of) 
tyhich being Cut into as many heapt; gi there are 
players, every maU %s as much ip^ey on his 
own card as he pleases ; and the deaW^ winsoi 
loses as many as nis eatd is superior or inferior 
to those of the other ^neaters 1 he best ckid 
» the ace of diainonos, |he neRt to it the ace 
of hearts 4 then the ace of club^, and, lanly, 
the ace of spaders ^and 80> of the re<^t of ih^se 
suits in order, according to their degree Xhe 
cheat lies m during an o'^e, or any other sura 
winning card, which are somehow marked, 
that the sharper may know them 
BaNK-BILL si (fiom barUi and hill ) A 
note for money kid up m a bunk, at i)ie ^ight 
of which the money is paUl ^Swtjf) 

BANKER s (tromfiank) One th it traf- 
ficks in money -trA list of the banktrs in Lon- 
don is guen annually ju Kea^ley Gtritle- 
man s ^^^ket Ledger, Jolinson s l^ocket Jour- 
nal, and other similar pubhcatious 
Banker, in bricklaying, tx piece oftuUbcr 
on which bricks are^cut 
BANKING, the making of banks oppose 
the force of the sea, rivers, or the like, and 
secure the land from being oierflowed or coat- 
ed, With respect to tlie water which is to be 
kept Out, tins IS called banking, with respect 
to the land, which is hereby to be defended, 
embanki ig 

Banking is a^so applied to the keeping a 
bank, or the employment of a banker Baukr 
xug> m this sense, signifies the trailing in mo- 
ney, or remitting it from place to place by 
eqeeans of lulls ot exchange. This ans^ra to 
what the French c^Xfatre la b^nque^ 
Bankrupt, a dealer, who liavmg ^tten 
othejr men c goods, or money, lo his hands, 
absconds to defraud hts creditors, orbeiug so 
reduced and involved that he carl cOnduenna 
busihjt^sjno longer, is desuous or being lega% 
dischaigied from ^rther demands and trouble* 
l?he w^id IS Ibrj^med, of the ancltmt Latm 
cusjj^ htncK <F rmtua, bMfn ^ 

Thf present system of bankrupt lam k 
caleiilgm beneflt of, commerce, and 

fop^ M the winniplcs of humanity add 
HicoijejKl^epi^fer somepm 
o^y^Mtke emt^bfs, but also dn the bahbmpt 
0| %> by takiA^wto c<jpstder- 
a^op t^i9id4«ti amunavhidaWe. to 

iMrad^iS bttblvthey 
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tp and ^ nn inaK^Uiijp 

qf dischat^ii^ their d^bts withoat any f^w of 
thqir own But« whpp otner individuals coo- 
tr^t debts« th)e law Inendere th^itji sul^i to 
the consequences of tbcir own indiscretion 
^ In tyfe list edition of Jacob*l Law Dictionary 
there is a table stating who may^ or who may 
not, be bankrupts, which we copvi Tefernng 
to that wofk for the authorities ana other par- 
ticulars Alehouse-keepers may not Alum- 
manuficturers, not Artificers, labourers, &c 
not Bankers, mdy Bakers, brewers, brok- 
ers, brick-makers, butchers, and carpenters, 
may Clergymen trading, clothiers, and coaj- 
dealers, may Companies, ot corporations, 
proprietors of shares in, generally, nou except, 
perhaps, in the stationers company Contract- 
ors, public, and such other puohc officers, not 
Drovers of cattle, not Dyers, and factors, 
may Farmer, not, but as a potaioe-merchant 
he may bunds public, dealers m, not Gold- 
smith, may Graziers, not Inn-keepers, not 
Iron manufacturers, may Labourers, and 
land-jobbers, not ^fembers of parliament, 
millers, milliners, iiailors, pawnbrokers, and 
plumbers, may Receiver-general of taxes, 
not ^lesmen, and scriveners, may Ship- 
owner, not, freighter, may Shoemakers, and 
smugglers, may Stock-jobbers, not Tan- 
ners, may Taylors, working, not Victual- 
lers, not Vintners, being wine-merchants, 
mw 

By the statutes of this country, a man makes 
himself a bankrupt in consequence x>f the fol- 
lowing acts —1 By denartmg from the realm, 
with intent to deuraua his creditors, S By 
leaving his house with intent to secrete himself 
for the same purpose, 3 Remaining in his 
housP so as not to be accessible to his creditors , 
4 Procuring or suffering himself willingly to 
be arrested, outlawed, or impnsoned, without 
a just and lawful reason, 5 Causing his mo- 
ney or effects to be sequestrated by any legal 
process , t Making any fraudulent conveyance 
to a friend, which is an act of the same su^ipi- 
clo«s nature as the last , 7 Procuring any pro- 
tection to screen his person from arrests, inough 
not entitled to that pnVilcge by an act of par^ 
liament, 8 Endeavouring, by any petition to 
theAing, or by a bill against gny creditors, to 

them to take l»s than their just debts, 
mr to procrastinate the time of payment^ 9 
]Uyin||; m prison for more than Wo months 
u^n arrest, or other detention fbr debt, with- 
out finding bail, 10, Escaping ftbm prison 
after an arrest for a just debt of one hundred 
poUtufs and upwards, lu, Neglecting to make 
Satiafs^tition for any just iM>t to the amount of 
one huhdmd j^unda, withih mouths after 
servtoh of legal urocess for such deht, up^ any 
traded mficying the privilege of 
Sir Jhnn Holt maiotaimedi, that a 
movmg his goods privately, tq tnetr 

t^iqg se&cd p c«ec»ition, no act of bM- 
J Ss Owrstitatesmcutlon^iyfmodm^ 
gifts to third potKHd^, ondcantifig them to oe 
seiM by sham-prom, m order to defraud 
Ihedumsu I^haa aibo been tspretily detcr- 



a *stopbiftg , 

payiUeut » not an ant of ^ 

thW may be gohd imaorb mr audh condtodv i 
a spiqMCiqn oi tomiy^ 8rc {f, ii| i 
of such refusal, is ayrCstto, s 
bail. It IS still no act of bknkrapti^ , 
mn to prison, and, mmaiipiheto two 1 ^ _ 

then, and not bemta, ha beobmee a bafiki||Upt 
The consequences resi»ti% ftoih tol** 
fmhmkte situation of a bahjd1|^, W OOi)* 

ciSely stated under the artide wnrittaat'bn or 
pANKRUPTCY A* < 

To BA'MKaupT V a. To broA$ to dWbia 
one from satisfying his»creditors (tETatoto.) 

BA'NKRUITCy a (fiom-6o»4rlf^l , I 
The state of a man broken, dr baiikru|a; t 
The act of declaring one^s self bankrnpt« ' 
BANKS^S ISLAND, an island ip 
Southern Pacific Ocean, the surftee of whjpii 
appears elevated, irregular, and bnoken h ts 
about twenty-four leagues in Circumftrauoe, 
and inhabited Lon $86 30 W GtoanWidk# 
Lat 43 3$S 

BanK8*s island, an islaito m the Nbtljh 
Pacific Ocean, pear the west coast of Noffil 
Amenca about sixty miles long, and five 
broad Lon 1$9 45 to 130 10 W 
wich Lat 53 30 N 

BA^NKSIA, m botany, a genus <rf the dtoS 
tetrandria, order monogynia Receptacle cbm* 
mon, elongated, scaly, corot foOr-patilled, 
stamens inserted on the border i capsule 6fie or 
two-valved, two-seeded, with a movualdU mr- 
tition between the seeds, seeds winged^ lifne 
name given in honour of sir Joseph Bhukl, 
hart Nine species some with A twcMiped 
capsule and aggregate flowers, offiersU^ilh'm 
one-celled capsule and solitary flowers* ' 
are all natives of New Holland , * 

BANN, or Ban, Bannum, orBAjs'fiVf, 
m 4ie feudal law, a solemn ptocldmatto^ br 
publication of anything The oriif^n of flto wifto 
is uncertain, some draiice it ftoui tltoBriU^ 
ban, clamour, noise , others ftom the hamfii 
pan, a thing spread , whence 
Used for a flag 

Bracton mentions lannus fid: a 

clamation of silence anciently^ ma^e 1# w 
cQur^, before the encouhUsr of tbfe^oiampbhk 
to a combat. ^ ^ 

Bai^n 18 also used for a solemn eonvo(aii|ihlli 
of the nobiii^ of a province, dWd# the 
king in hiB anny, confonuably to theif tovtoil 
tenures ' " ^ ^ ^ 

Bann 8^90 dendW a pecunt&ty toii 
penalty, laid on a delinquent of) 

against a hann ^ ' 

BanAs of MAiiftYAGa ato Mdli tHsMdmn 
notices of matnmoffiaf eoumeui mlft rh w 
jtorish church befiMre the mainrhme^ if tMm 

W any btoefetidns to either to to prtor 
engagetnehte, theto tokybuftl 


of making them 
nMrli^ges 


Tliei 


eutly froeured, w that their i . 

The utt of nwtnmonul btteiiii 1* Aid to have 
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^ or^ii^it^pe plT 

COttW, 1^1% mftt- 

. 

a>ai8- 

■raw »vff w»? »wu lass Bu)^ the 

Mpei al?aM df 

to WYeril^ f mm, ipwoi^ only were under 4iu 
4)b^ie lapmmtj oTsul^Attii^ff to thib formalt^ 
of pttHai. ' For ^or thoiie of am, after 

pubfieatioii df Ihe $nt tSanns, the mo latter 
Wt^ easily hoi^ht oflr 
Bmn is also used to denote proscnptton or 
oaittsniiMt for a cmt^e proved, because an- 
o|ttti\ly pitoBped fay souda of trumpet , or^ as 
Vcaiiua dunks, because those who did not 
aj^paar at the abovementioned summons were 
pmushed hy j^roscription. Hence, lo puf a 
pnnce under the ho»n r^fhe empire, is to de- 
^olire him divested of alf his dignities 

Baku, in militoiy adfairs, a proclamation 
mane m the army by beat of drhm, sound of 
trdmpdt, Sec requiring the strict observance of 
dtaoiplkiie, either for the declaring a new offi* 
eer, or punllhing an offender 
BAnNALIS or Bannai^mii l, 
a kind of feudal service, whereby the tenants 
of a cartam district am obliged to carry their 
refill to|<be ground at ascertain mill, and to be 
mcd at a certam^ven, for the benefit of the 

deftqtcs either a square flag, or 
w fvirapil 8i|saiflai)d belonging to a pnnce 
UrO liiid a inttlt]|Hiet^*'otf opinions concerning 
* 1 . ' »|qgy of thd word banner, some de- 

tije faaon, to sumigotis 
— — «-j w ' li ' arms , others again 

fedm ^ Gemian mn, a field or teilelnedt, 
Mse knded toeti done were allowed a hau- 
t ai^,^natly^ Wi^ are some who think 
I n onnr^ption. ^ ponasfre, from pannut, 
oqpaim banners were originally made of 

r* i 

AffireR, ot Standard ivtmdjufny. In bo- 
upper 15^1 of a papilionaceous eo- 


fiA K 

Ilia f^rm of the TpaJitterefi dreatW w^ 
this On a day the catMl^ie pre- 

sentetl his flag to ihe?kitig orgcnCrlj, who, 
huffing off the ttkjji skirt thereof and auik- 
it a souare, teiurned it again^ the preper 
banner of bannerets. Who Are hence shmehtoes 
callfed knights of the s^ual^e fl% Thete seem 
to have b^n banUerets created either in a dif- 
ferent manner, or by others ihaO the sOiie- , 
reign, Since king m th^ patent 6f ba- 

ronets, gives th^n* precedence to all knights 
bannerets, except shch as are diiektcd by ^e 
king himself in the field $ which implies, ei- 
ther that there are tomb of this order created 
out of the field, or by inferior persons 

Banneret is also the nbme of an o^ccr 
or magistrate of Rome towards the close of the 
I4tb century 

BA'NKEROL s (from dan^erole, Fx ) A 
little flag or streamer {Cainden} 

BA^NNIAN s A man s undress, or rpW* 
inggown 

BA^NNOCK s A kind of oaten or peas- 
meal cake 

BANNOW, a once respectable borough 
town of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, 
situated at the entrance of the ri\erBaimow 
Ji^N Long 6 60W This spot how 
scarcely exhibits any thing but 


’ a desart salt and bare. 



vti^ (hereto 



oiVmMtets 


The haunts of seals, and ores, ai^ sea-mews* 
clang ** Miliim 

VestiM of mins are now traced with diffioalty 
amid neaps of barren sand The only remains 
of Bannow which were visible in 1786 Were 
the walls of its church There is not on 6r 
near the site of tlie toWn mord chan One soli- 
tary hut The election for the regresehtatives 
of the town has of late years bemi held on the 
walls of an old chimney a^t^ninjg to ^the 
Srhurch, which tumbled down pme-meal, 
and forms the bqntoctt-table of^tHa^ qttoient 
and 1^1 corpotob^ Utm Ittdf Aeademy, 

%?'N0O«T Ft) iVliUt 

iM.) , ' 

To ByniQVBi^ V a To treat aoy due 
with tohi XjSewward) 

To ^ n feast k to fate 

9^tay(^ai' \ 

BAH(^«T,J»»JiAM<t(f«TTX, m fortified, 
tion, Ot oievation iHf eatth, 

a tUe #t up 

m otw w'VmditfiiMi esnnietM^. or to fire 
mt #0in« or&me edverte 

bw4[ttMu 







BAN 

t»f 1^1 the Wttficiit 
‘ B4^itqti£T*itiNB, hor<i^mAKiship^ is bh 
liiKi aiBvm bjp the atong 

tt^anmiBt» «ih forging a biU bqcI }>rQ)oi^ up* 
o^rds Am dounnivaios to a^ust the design^ 
force ofweakoess of idle branch, in ord^rtomajce 
itatifforewy Fortbc branclii/viU be haoiend 
strong if the eevii hole be on the outside of 
the banquets, wxdt respect to the^neck Bnd it 
will be weak and ca^ if the sevjl bole be on 
the inside of the line, taking the centre ^om 
the neck See the ancles Bhancb and 
Shouldbh 

BANQUETING-BOOM, ancientl} the 
room in which the guests partook of the ban* 
quet Seeecai of the Bomans had very ele* 
gant rooms for this purpose , but they were all 
outdone by Nero, in hu banqueting*room, 
galled domus aurea , which, by the circular 
motion of Its partitions and ceilings, imitated 
the revolution of the heavens, and represented 
the different seasons of the year, which changed 
at e\eiy senice, and showered down flowers, 
essences, and perfumes on the guests 

BaNSTICKLE, m ichthyology Sec Gas* 

TEKDSTSUS 

BANTAM, in geography, the capital of a 
kingdom of the same name in die island of Ja* 
va, is in lat 6 20 N Ion 105 20 E This 
w as once a place of considerable consequence, 
being the great mart for pepper and other 
spioCs, whence they were distributed to the rest 
of tlie world 1 he rlnef ^ctory of the Eng- 
lish as well as Dutch East India Company was 
settled there The merchants of Arabia and 
Hindostan tesorted to it Its sovereigns were 
80 desirous of encouraging trade, by mg se- 
curity to foreign merchants ^mst the vident 
and revtmgeful disposition of the nati\es, that 
the cninBof murder was never pardon^ when 
committed against a stranger, but mqi^t be 
commuted bN a foreigner fora fine to the rela- 
tions of the deceased This place flourished 
fora considerable time, but the, Dutch haiing 
^pQgguered the neighbouring province of Joca- 
tra, where they since have built Batavia, and 
transferred their principal business to it, and 
the En^ish having removed to Hindostan and 
Chma, and trade m other respects having 
ta1« a new course. Bantam was reduced to a 
pOor\emnant of its former opulence and im- 
portance Other circumstances have aoeele* 
fated Its decline The bay is so chtdted up 
with daily accessions of new earth washed 
oown from the mountains, as well as by coral 
shcials extending a consKlerable way to the 
eastward* that it is tnqeessible at present to 
vessel of busmen , even the party who went 
thecq flrom the Lion, the ship which earned 
lord Madkrtney to China, was obliged to re- 
move from her pinn ace into a eanoe* in order 
to reach die town With the trade of Bantam 
the powtej; 01 tts sovereign dedmad Ip his 
draH^wish oihe**vpfmccs of iJava he called m 
flie asdmasm of the Dntoh , gnd^ from diat 
pesioi he their eaptive* , To 

a 6^ some uine 



beeW"^ Ellice i^uill ^ ^ v >» 

BoHtdSi cook See 

0 kmd of Ift^n 
mg and oateing on^ teseniblil^ ^ 
work, only deooratid evtm a matjrarl . 

colouss Bantam work is of lest ^ 
among the coOnolssa^, though tomeftoiee 
piufcinBd by tM uadcllful to tm, true ^a|an 
work ^Pormerfy it wqs m toOTOiise and qstoem 
than at )>resent, and the tmitwn of It shdcit 
practised by our japanuen J|Thpre are two 
sorts of Bantam as well as iw^apan work , as 
in the latter some are flat^Jnng even with the 
black, and others htgh*!^ embossed so m 
Bantam work some are flat and others ih-cut, 
or carved into the wood, as ne find in oHAnf 
large screens with this diftertnoe, ^hat the 
Japan artists work chiefly in gold apd ot}|^or 
metals, and those of BanUm generally in 
lours, Mvtth a small sprinkling of goldJiere knd 
there for the flat Bantam wprK is dotld hi 
colours, mixed with gum water, forilid 

thing designed to be imitated. 

7 o BA'NTER v a (hadmer, Er.) W 
pW u)K>n , to r'llly to ridicule 
Ba^nter r (irom the verb) Iwi^e, 
raillery (Z. Lstrmge) v 

BA'N FLRLR s (firom banter^ Ona that 
banUrs (L httirange) 

BA'NtLING j {hmmhng) A litUe 
child (Pr) ^ 

BAN IRY, a town of the county of Cork, 
in Ireland, situated on a bay of the samet^tjiyi^ 
Lat 51 *^6 N Lon 9 25 W r * 

B APHL, a word used by the aiicsanki 
press that fine red colour with whidi tliiW thed 
to illuminate the capital letters M$S 
the be^nmg of chat>tdl*s ' 

BAITiE, in antiquity, an effeminate, vo^ 
iuptuous kind of priests at Athen^ bektignm 
to the goddess CoWltus, thqs colled IrofhwCW 
suted dippings and washings by way of pun* 
fieatiofi ' 

BAPTISM, in matters of religicm, the c»* 
lemony of washing , or a aacrament, by whidh 
a person is initiated into the Chnsttan cfautoh* 
The word is formed from the Otedt jhwyiljW, 
of Awvttf to ikp or wwh ; but baptism m 
known, in ecCJcsiatiCal writers, by yiumtia 
other names and titles Many Warned aufltors 
have supposed that ba| Lism hjd its ongm^INkW 
the Jewish church, in which, as thqMu^n* 
tain, It was the practice long before 
time to baptize proselytes or cmiverts to 
faith, as part of the cereihony idTlheir^hlilu 
Sion, a practice which, aoco^u% 
obtaina among them to this Aiy a p%oii 
turning Jew is first circutmsed, mid* wfom 
heal^* IS Iktfbed or b^tized m 
sehce pf.thtar rabfoim , after w^H 
puted a good Jew Others, ttoWeyar. imbk 
that the Jewish mosefyW ba|t%i W 
so oncicfit, and John the||||fi|^t^fr^^ 
first admmistktofof bfptiam 
The karnod Grotnw is WSfv- 

rlto of hai^tlsm hod iti ofigbi , ^ 

the ddiige i ' Miiltted***®/ whkb* he 


tiievtsivs- 
fltea 


BAPTISM. 



Ui'l^Ma iiowi th« 

4ay«,ft dQW^ jtt a mbiible 

pmi%^ fttim &€ iMfilntttipg m\m^ wto 
ta pjp^ wiAmfi^im ttie iiM>if 
l^iurtijoiisl^f by a «4e«a9 

I iiiat> Ik tkiaaffimiy of «w}rtsti ntoji, 
tbay draw tKajGtotibM ta ambiace their> 
reli^pQ^ apd that Oa gBiPtOg of 

WhdmitM^ went extvamely dthgent) might thOr 
moia ettsify eaisii^ly ^th the tnmattiaa Ikpiit 
dentOlsBi to Judaism* la coaiiirinauon of 
thia opuitan be observea^ dnt> that there is po 
diVaie pv^pt for the bapusm of piosislyte$i 
God having enjotaed oaly the rite of circum* 
CI810B for the jodortsaion of strangers into the 
leWiah religion* Secondly^ that, among fo* 
rtm nationsi the ^g^ptiana«.PerstanB» Ghwb> 
Bmana# and olhersj it was customary that 
tbo^ who were to be initiated into their mvs- 
terteii, or iacmd ritea* should be first purided 
by dij^ing their whole body m water That 
learim ^riteradds» as a farther confirmation 
of his opinion, that the cap of blessing like-* 
w»e>> adoed to the paschal sumr, seems plainly 
to haVeWn derived from a pa^an original 
§Qt the Greeks, at dieir feasts, had one cup, 
called jfmiMf the cup qf the gftod 

detmon or sq^ which they drank at the cmi-^ 
dnnion of wir entertainment, when the table 
was. tfWfuaved Since, thenr a xite of Gentile 
qtt^a added to one of the Jewish sacra* 
meni^ vtiB^ this passovifir, fhere can be no ab* 
In l^fpesing, that baptism^ which was 
otket saeiamenC ^namidy circuin’^ 
bd dented hroai the same soume 
jn^llsrp2aop» he ohsef\e8,>that Chnst, in 
the mi^tubon of his sacramcnhi> paid a pr^tt^ 
liarMiaid to ^hnw Ates which were borrowed 
1 ipaiv f^tu^ eircmnGtsioii 
asid%e naselial aapfier, be adopM into 
11 — . iJipidnn and thi^sacfed cup, thds 


pew^pr iWfafp 


WWW*#* , 

|tc«i w 

ks Jm^P} nsptijt^d ih ‘' fr ^ * 

|i<wl the tdnjBch im thiiJrWiWhwaer^rrJwm^t^ 
the^aiiloMn w own Si^^iaalkoraget^ 

baputf enes were buitt thp chjurab $ 

and then ^njle® wwmiifc thet should 

ordihanW be adhntdeleried no vimero hut in 
these i ^ 

The were die attendant ceremon 

sues and manner df hi{iti!nh hi fha anmdnt 
church The .peikon to he Imuafd was fiisi 
examined by the Whop or ofWaling pctpst^ 
who put some questtons to him , as, firsti^ 
Whether he alguted the devil and hia 
storks , secondly. Whether he ^v« a firm aa-s 
sent to all the artioles of the Cnriatien faith i 
to both which he answered m the aftrmajtive* 
After the questions and answers followed ea|&-i 
ordsm ; the manner and end of whieh wae 
this The minister hud hia hands on the pern 
son s head, and breathed in hia face, implying 
thereW the driving away or expelling of the 
devd from him, and preparing him fi>r bap-* 
tism, by which the good and holy spirit was tot 
be conferred upon nun After exorcism fi>l*r 
lowed baptism itself and first the imiuster, 
by pnwer, consecrated the water for that iuie«t 


tntn hiachurch^ 
fibMdbta, and Anceros from him, dchver 
Itid ^ Ao two fim 

refciwdi hai^pa who was nob 
in km and dootrme of 

so at tobenUe to onswee himseilf 
s bnmae od*<thpsryi|»d8, He 
#a4 «s immi m 



t'ertnHian says, any waters may be applnxl 
to that use but then God must be first mviK 
cated , and then the Holy Ghost furesendy 
comes down from heaven, and moves npois 
them, and sanctifies them/’ The water bmng 
consecrated, the person was baptised in thor 
name of the Father, and of/tha Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost/’ hywbich^^ dedication of hina 
to Ae nlesssd ’Tnatty, the pmsrni Cte* 
mens Aleaandrimis) is deuvered mm iho 
corrupt trinMy, *tUe devil, the waihi> and 
tile jifesh *’ tn potfitrmbg the eetemny Of 
baptism, the usual ensmrn (except m chr 
rn^v oases, oc where them iraa toam 
water), was to unmeirse and dip 4w ^ 
body^ Thus St Barnabas, desci^ng a 1 
tixea parson, says, ** go down um 
water |allof)pn and fiilh*drt»t weatmen^da^^ 
mg friHi iiit,waaJseana*’V Apd tbw pfactoflrof 
ifnmormfttho was eofjmaralftbat 

wefifwl nnjaaoeptionamade tn iMpeot eiihev 
to tfawsaiidehaess of infant or tbebashfnhiesa 
of dbr^ther m cwof amktirsi or 

oth<pdisaWi^<^ Atttnptoyepbaajy tnikimry,^ 
men apd mm btqitiaed apant To 

4i- 

*aail4 nw*. the 

other, Jfiw -th^ nn e^ enni t, ««• «henv% 

«d, •fr.tlM faHIhw*.# ^ Dim> 

g^Ae wKiei i hi ,»#!«%» .M»je4heiwnh9» 
ynpitifw toiMfae>|hfto 
'SMHwIeo te t e iMWii^^ Mist, imh there Mr«| 
•iiM!»«i%«|, rtre wip it iB ^ aeft 

h ep ftwi ¥ 
' t ew H I tefo Mbeit 
SD&eiM#«Ao ntfmmiMOiai liltiMtinn eaLjIdheBirrA* 



BAPTISM. 


fii Wm» Urn ts^iiSikm 

IPg u^metHBd^ iheM^ It at'lsatt 119 ficttiQii io 19^ 

went Hw fttmrn. Ba|i^ 

'erMiMtee twkiM^ diov^ ihefelw^^ 
teise. ^Afler msmertioa fd&wcsd tbe tLVi 0 * 
U09; by wbigli (ttys St^ CynlV wet wgmfied 
that they went 9ow cut off from the wild 
olive« and lyeile mgraftcsd mto Chirttt^ the true 
olire^Me ; ur dse to show that they wen oow 

• to be ehamtnoni for ^e mpeU and were 
anointed thereto, as the old athl^ were sk 

their solemn games With this anhint*- 
' mg was mined the sign of the crossy made upcm 

* fhie forehead of the person baptized , whidi 
being done, he had a white ^ment giWm 

to desmte hn being washim from the dc- 
Elements of sin, or m allusion to that of the 
apostle^ ** as nsiKiy as are baptn^ in Christ 
haxie put on Christ *’ From this enstoan the 
feast of Pentecost, which was one of (he an- 
nual seasons of ba^ism, came to be called 
Whiisunday, 1 e Whit&-sunday This gar<» 
meat was afrerwards laid* up ns 4he church, 
that It mi^t be an evidence ^inst such per- 
sons as vidfated or denied that faith which th^ 
had Own^ in baptism The forms of admi- 
nistenuK baptism m our established church 
are well known, and need no particular de- 
scription , we shall only' mention one or two 
of the more material difterences between the 
form as it stood in the first liturgy of king Edr 
ward, and that in the present book of com- 
mon prayer First, the form of consecrating 
the water did not make a part of Uie office m 
king Edwaid^s liturgy, as it does m the pre- 
seai^lsBcacise the water in the font was chang- 
ed, and consecrated, but once a month, Tro 
form kkewise itself was something diffierent 
from that now used , and was introduced with 
a slmrt piay^, that Jesus Chnst, upon whom 
(when tie was^baptized) the Holy uhost came 



of baptitai^ 

for a digu, wWimby than net 
tong m mon Htesc, m td^T 
of umg, friat afror w i 

iHindker cif thefr ^ 

men^*^ As eoim mi piOiwubNm 

words, ho wi&s to aitOmt m on ^ 

bead, faybg, Alnu^# Ood, .tbo ^ ‘ 
ourt^JmusCkH^wbb' 
thee by watorandlhe mth ^ 

g iven onto thee^remhsbn ofatt tw t(dl( , 
e vopiehsafo to anoint tK^wid 
of his Holy bpint, and bting tjm fib I 
ritanee of everlasting life 
manrfestly dime mamttatteaof the 
the pfntnitite church ^ ^ 

Sptmklingcfaildien, instead ^ dippmgBiehr 
m tW font, a custom which at best wm ib» 
lowedonlyin ease of the weakness or sfoknem 
of the innsit, has now so for prevailed, that 
immersion is at length <|uite excluded What , 
principally tended to confirm the practice bf 
affusion or sprinkling was, that several oCoOr^ 
protestant divjines, nyiog into Germany and 
Switzerland during the moody reign of onoter 
Mnry, and returning home when queen Elimiv 
beth came to the crown, brought back W11I1 
them a great zeal for the protestant churdtes 
beyond tea where they nad been sbeltetdfl 
and received^ and having observed, that at 
Geneva and some qther places baptism waa 
administered by sprinkling, they thought tbi^ 
could not do the church of Engknd a greatet 
piece of serviee than by introducing a practi^ 
dictated by so great an oracle as Cawm, Thte» 
together with the coldness of our northern eiiv 
mate, was what contributed to banub enhl% ' 
the practice of dipping infants in the font 
SiMcral of the Socinians have maintained 
that baptism was only to be used by those who 
are converted to Christianity from a different 
pFofessimi , and that thoiwn the ehikhka of 
such prowlytes were to be baptised with ffiew 


down in the likeness of a dove, would send , , 

down the tetme Holy Spirit, to sanctify the parents, ali who descended from them wm Ifi' 
fountain of biptbm which prayer was after^^ be considered as baptized m them } and tbif 
gtdi^ft out, at the second review turge the piictute ot proselyte baptism amohM 

minister is to dtp the Jews in support of this opinion 
the diild in the water thnee; first, dipmog Some theokigteal authors dnttottotsh 
the fi|^t side t secondly, the left , the tWw kinds of baptism , 1 Water baptism, wki^ 
t]m foce^toward the font This » that al^ve mentioned S Baptism of ffib> 
tribe nbmersm was a veiy ancietit mstetice m which, they say, is the perfect bve of God» 
theClmtian church, and used b nobour of jotned W'idi an earnest desire to be baptiaed, 
the HoK Tnmty , though some later wn- ealted aho die faanttsm of the Bol^ Ghost 
ters^ ww. It was done to tepiesent die ^eath. Baptism of hloori, which it the marlyadQrtt m 
buml, smd Tesanection t» Chtist, together a catechuinieai 
with hn dkiee^da^ oontnHiance m the grave Baptism of T»t of anV a eutft^ 
Afterwards, the Amns mkkmg an ill use of it, anciently mevaded among sosbeijtttpte^ 
peismAtOit the people lito ^ was used to oa, of giVtiw baptism to ttie des^ 
denote Aattliie^thice pmeotHi i» the Tribity oooncilof CarilmgespesEksof it 
were iht^ sdtetbict tuostuiceft, the terthodoie i^iefant Chrhtiatti, were food 
, left ilaCjdHiiSfldei%oiw^nn8^tmm 

after ihe^ilda^ 

ffiodmthersjte^^ upitNi te, end 

umfmtliteMWae im net hm 

ineiteeiMKiMiboalM fhe^hiysQiitetitedAi 
t4 ^lykiqiiii wwt» t ite s( M te f^ w a lekdisof Aie 


Naaianzem also tato tetek# of _ 

persutmuscpinton pmaih^teoobx tenia 

ErfSJJfsfc'JaSSsStf' 

liiiilmirlini illiili ‘§iit iMWimf luitf' tl 
XwpMiiKteiBettw 



B M'B 


' fiMAJa wa^^aHo « woH 

>0f Id Uie» whare 4 

^ wa 

1^1^^ H. |xi;^cei foyiodod on 
ifat tiense of 'iwiitcb 
mtie}i4ivided ^ 

ilooguig to» 
u« we «^y, 
iiTu^ pveseots^ &c 



. J in any i „_^ 

.TtittsjJso^ehayaj 

ihe pmmkire 
wmmt$^tid m4he 


*« . , 
dinitiicif 

itiirfiiiia^qei 

clnireh xjhui it 

Hnifsiao Gxeek ^areh ati4 t|m it at 
tht»4ay^4kected to be adasmtfie»4 m the 
chuieh of Etigland, to all who ana thoi^ht 
oatpabitii of su^nnitting Ito it tn thl^ inanner 
. , ^ With regard to tine subjecta of bapctam, the 

or itlatiflg to bap^ ISaptista say» that this ordinance ought not to 
aowv fontSy presently 3cc^ be adnuniB^rad to childivn or infants at all/ 
m ecclesiastical wntcrs* a nor to grown up persons in general > bnt to 


baj 

place m whtdi the ceremi 
pe#Mrated In the ancient 
of the exedrse or buddings distinct from die 
church Itself y and consisted of a porch oranu- 
^ room where the persons to be bapliaed made 
iheiT confession of faith, and an inner mom 
where the ceremony of baptism was perform* 
ed Thus it jcontinui^ Ull the s^xth century^ 
when the baptutenea began to be taken into 
the ^iisah*f>orch, and afterwards into the 
church itselt 

The ancient birnttstcnes were commonly call- 
ed pA^/isferta, q d places of lUumi- 

nauon i an appellation sometimes given to bap- 
dsm Or Uiey might have the name for an- 
other reason^ because they were the places of 
an UlumimtfQn, or instructiauy preceding bap<* 
tism fo? here the catechumens seem to haie 
hec^ trained up and instructed m the first ru- 
dimentl of the ChrisUaii faith 
^ Those baptisteries were anciently very capa- 
because, as Dr Caye ob8er\e8y the sta- 


adults only o( a certain character and descrip- 
tion Otir Saviour s commissiou to hts apostlesy ^ 
by which Christian baptism Wha instituted, is to 
go and teach all nattons * — 


iSy not to baptize all they meet wii 
to instruct im 


them, i}iet 
b y but first 
icin-'^to teach all nations, or to 
preach the gospel to everv creature— ^nd who- 
ever receives it, hinf to baptize in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of live Holy 
Ghost To such persons, and to such otdy, 
Hbaptism appears to hav e been admiifhteied by 
the apostles, and the immediate disciples of 
Christ They are desenbed as repenting of 
their sins, as believing mChnst, and as having 
gladly receivetl the word Without these qua- 
lifications, Peter acquaints those who were con- 
verted by sermon, that he conld not have 
admitted them to b^ism, Hiilip holds the 
same language in his dbcoiirse with die eunuch , 
and Paul treats^ Lydia, the jailof,* and others, 
in the same manner Without these qualifi- 
cations, Christiana in general think it wrong to 
admit Arsons to the Lord’s supper , and, for 
the same reasons, without these qumifications. 


Veuanttus Fortunatus it is call- 
ed aula baptismatis, the laige hall of baptism , 
Ishich was indeed so papactous, that we some- 
Ipities read of councSs meeting and sitting 
theietn Tfc ' 
shutdur 
iiSith the biz' 

m eeeleiiastical histoiy, from 
1 bafAm, otChns- 

haM disUAguishea from other Chnstiana 
thpir particular opimouf ^mpeetiiig the mode 
aiidihft^ld«ets , 

Itusalkiged by duiieqt, diet instead of ad- 
liiOt mdmiitee by Mn^khug or 
kdbdllhttiwd only 
themean- 
laik ^ h* commiuad 

^ Thue i% 

^ .. 


t^y nciQUs and profane, and infidels 
who have no faith, but also fmm tp&nts and 
children, who hait no knowledge, 
incapable of every action civil and fdigious 
They further insist, that fdlpofitW 

depend entifely upqn tiie will aoc 

of instiAutor, and thcreficMre, that.cei^mng 
by aiudogy fio*m abrogated Jewish rltesjr to be 
iq^ectod, and the exfwess comipatids or Christ 
respecting tho modbr and su^piicts of tnptism 
oemt to oc our onh rule* 

* Xn Enj^Ud theimptiats form one of thede- 
ntobhiatiom of ProtManl IhinetkterSj. They 
sepotate from the establishmenr for the same 
their bnethhm of ihe * ’ 

" Itomraddir 


leasons 
nations 
rived hma 


denoml^ 
paotnes dc- 
mpectmg 
churches, 
^ epsational 
^ich they 
It dissenters 
^ baef, they 
is aodf pemtiM as ISFoncon-* 
' uliar semiasents 
tfsncd out 




‘ft Ai 

MHdlikf IStenw wid tDiw jof bnrM 
4fa.' Klui^ £idi« a oboiidleiy 

*6^'P^I^^Wg*e<SfttBkWf{ 'dnd, it ft tAtwUi'tcMit 

ixwianW and tiidloi- 
bWIn df <i&«%pinyad'bf in&is>- 

baptlstOb I'liere vt^jete difttiy '6f Utw pemibioii 
omo^g lh« ditd rftfdrttaisrs abroftd 

]fn Oefi»any> aiKj tha l^orrii, t!tey 

« want nftdiea of and 

and 10 Pi«6niOtit ftnd die 
South> tin«y'jy«te f<Aiud uinof^ the AtBr- 
^EilsEs au^WA tJOBitaEs bee thd^ anicleis 
The Badn^ go under two denOmioations, 

I vh the twbuiar or Calvmisttcah and the 
'^dGJeoeral Hie ibriner js by far 

^he rno$t nubierqus Some of both denomina- 
tion^ alloiv of mixed communion, viz of pet- 
6on« who have been mrinhied m their irKancnr, 
and tjtierefore unbaptiaed in the view of the 
Baptfsta, others disallow it , and some of them 
observe the seventh day of the week as the 
sabbath, apprehending tKb law that enjoined 
It not to have been repealed by Christ or his 
apostles But a difference of opinion respect- 
yOg these and other matters Is not peculiar to 
the Baptists it common to all Christians, 
and to all bodies of men who think and ludge 
fbr them^lves in religious matters ^ 

The Baptists have two exhibitions for stu- 
dents to be educated at one of the universities 
in Scotland, given them by Dr Ward of Gres- 
ham college ^ They have likewise an academy 
at Bristol, generally known by the name of the 
Bristol Edttcatibn Society , another society was 
formed about four years ago in London, for 
the tYistruotiOn of yOung men for the pastorid 
office, and another institution^ Was opened in 
Yorkmire about 'two years ago for the juime 
pui^K|se« Among the writers Of repdte in this 
dencmnation may mention the names of 
Beddome, Booth, Dofe, Evans, Foster, FuBer, 
GiU, HaB, Jenkins, Richards, Robinson^ Ry- 
land , Sten nett, &c 

MMtgMdHIMfftremony of baptizing adults by immer- 
sion has too often been the snl^cct or ridiculn 
and inisr^resentation , but Wb have perdsed 
with sansfaction an account of this deremnny 
whic]|^tainly afford^no teal ground of ndi- 
s|pi whteh we rhoitld be sOrry to misre- 
prtent As It IS too long to admit of insertion 
We must teftrthe candid reader lO Evans's 
Sketch of Religious Denominations, p 137, 
<5d 5^i where it may be {baud as Copi^ ftom 
RobinsoifsHi^mrydf Baptism See iuso Dyer's 
ife of Robinson , 

To thM who are desirous of knowing and 
rohsute3& "fhe principal^rks oft the (^ftestion 
of fmkiwtngllst may be interesting 

In d^nm^ practice of infant J^ptism 
may be J>t FfeftjingHi *• Plea for 

Infaifts',’* andjRi appeftdi)t ana h^ defence, 
»n T,ylog^0oti»m of Gwei tMA 
twin tltf Tvifen (rflL «iibbni«d upon Sortotlifo 
PrinfriWis" » P»«tot»|»w»h.»’ 

«n;i *riV<<ln^nirSUdikr«^.’*^'OF AadflM^ 




and Adding- 

tons ^^Chrtnfan^Mittbiter^s Beawfti for bap^ 


B A B 

ffzidg Dnfotrls, Inti for 

u^ande by mnnkltr^ ijt Wmtijr ^ 

same apfhbr^ onnmii^ <3^ the CSinedah 
Minister's Reasons 

Amn^rV *• Account of me and re- 

sign of the poBiuvelnstftutiofta 
Mr Rohin^s edition of MailhWHeii^s Mft* 
nuscnpt Treatise on Baptism, s^idUr 
Wltliams's AnffpaedobaotiSih eximlfted^*^ 

On the opposite Jde of r^i^ueaitjDm mcotiTSft 
may be had to Mr Burrough 9^* Two Dis- 
courses on positne InstitutKmi^ Dt Gllfs 
•• Answer to Mr Towgood's fiaptism «f Itt- 
fants tt itasoftable Service same wnfor's 
** Antip^dobaplism, or IMant Baptlsitv 
Innovation Jf* Dr Stennett’s ‘^Remarks oft 
the Chnstian Minister'^ Reasons for adimait- 
staring Bdptimi by sprinkling, &e Mr 
Jenkins's “ InconsistendyoFInfaftt Sprtnkhitg 
with Christian Baptism, with itSij^ous Use- 
fulness, and With balx^ation by Christ alonei^ 
Mr Maclean’s “ Christ Commission ,** hfr, 
Richards s History of Antichrist, or Free 
Thoughts on the Corruptions of Chrtstmtiily^'** 
Mr Booths Ptedobaptism examined, Scc*'* 
Mr Robinsons ** History of Baptihn** andi 
his Ecclesiastical Researches ,* Mr 
dowiie’s ** New and decisne ProO& from 
Scripture and Reason, that Adults onlyftm 
included in the Design of the neW Covenant'^ 
&c 

To ' these may farther be added, Mr Dft 
Courcy’s Letter to a B^tist Minister/^ hia 
Word to Parmenas ** KepWtoPartii'enas/* 
and ** The Rejoinder *' Mr Booth*)B Defence 
of << Piedobaptism examined ’ Mr W Mit 
lers << Catholic Baptism examined/* and his 
FaedobaptlstModeof administering the bap- 
tismal Ordinance defeitded ** Mr Fbter Ed- 
wards's Candid Reasons for renouncing the 
Principles of Antipsedobaptism Dr Jenkins* 
Answer in a Defence of the Baptts% te ** 
Mr Edwards’s ♦^Critical Remarks Oft^Dr 
Jenkins s Defence of the Baptists ” Mr Xhms'a 
** Sbrmons 6n Baptism ” ^ 

' To BAPTI'ZE V a {hapttser, French, 
from j0ffvri{W ) To christen , to administer the 
sacrament of baptism to one (Hagers) 
BAPTPSER s (from So Ibapitte ) Oite^ 
that christens , one that administers baptism. 

BAR s (l;arre, French ) | A piece of 
wood, or other matter, laid across a passage fo 
hinder entrance (Mrodus) 2 A boll 
miah) 3 Anv obstacle {Darnel) 4 A tUehi 
or bank of sand, at the entrance of a harbour 
d Any thing used for prevention {ffaaker) 

0 The place where eftusesof law are ttied(D^ ) 
7 An enclosed place in a tav^, whbfo tlfo 
housekeeper sits (Addtson) (in A 
peremptory exeentum ei^fhst a dcmafilfor'^plm. 
(Vowell) ' 9 Any thrrjg W whieh Bfo Com- 
paq or spftikure is beTafoggfobt 
Baft, BiU ft , or BAhhh/ 
notes an oidmftty ftjjwirty 
from which it bnjy diffibrf 
Stti by thw, bkr 

dfdie ffeld; whereas 
a smgle ptaoe. ^ 




m ^ oifm^vuMe 


tvfcaoiw 

»n 


be sharp TwJfcd and leah , 


Ln»iUe, *0 tUatthe horse cu ne»er tore » 
Su aiMdi If the Ut» be flat, tound, and 
flie bit witl i«>t have its effect, and 

^BAaa, in music^ dcnpte strokes drawn per* 
tsendieula^ across the lines of a piece of mittio, 
^liidlnll^tweeh each two a certain qu^n^ 
^tne^nn! of timei which is various as the 

*^ssS5rtS?ss~. ~h «.tan, . 

limmU the nii^suiw nf cijoicheuj in 

4iTde oroU.h»tj5 Thetr pjipctpal 
*W beating, or in&isnre of 

tht^ in 1 »k?al wnif tn a concert i 

^Besides Um* h«r or «ngte bar a^yedes0ri|ie4* 
|l he proper to regard the following 

2V|y<ioiDle III mtrodtuoed IP the 

^ of >shain^ ornplNPi^^ theweenre^ <v 


the apofeUes, chewbim, and 

pkced^nala1(gt?Whirl^g modMoe, 

£ turncoround by e nupaber of iponks When 
the whole la in motion, it la «aid t® represent 

?rs4v.3rV,:^p 

chil^ atnong the aposths W eheri*»h at 

**BaSa. 8INIANS, a Wti«t rf the Snisian 

empire, alto billed BanAiOilteiAlts SeP 

’Ibarabinzians. a Wtk« 

IM on both sides of the nver Thw 
t.^iM,iri( duu name from the Barahwandesart. 


**%AllAfrt« Amh) 


■ift/ftiaed JShfr*^- med to sigi^fy 
|m ineetfdW Afl fidhWHl* W«» ««»»** 




Miaj^c^ 

mM 

rsm\ 


toB.*'**?,**- 


SJB 



|y^a&^term 

li Tbei^ovir- 


AlhaMsvt Hint the name 0 
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E(^^, bmmi Ai Ant; Aat 



Et^nd, jMndM^df Ae- 

hma^yf Ci;^K!eiii«^{M^^ by 

MM«rikkS%i4ta telle. 

, Mile 

the Etlglt«h tegue Anna ComneeA 
te batiiiigb tew tern die i^iutTlIiilb^ by 
teich i 8 » 4cnibt1e% meanliDdr lalaEiii. 

• !BABA.PIin&l£T»btel meii^ ef hna fter 
kneade4 w^dt bKntii winch mate Vt rery K^t 
and spongy, bte being the Wetefheeirte 
the noi^h of BteaiiQ it is formed into ibt 
tees, which aire catted picklets 
BaRATHRUMv tn antiqnuy, a deep tek 
mtatAthedl^ into which condinuieil p^ons 
weie^cast hteteg It had sharp sptel at the 
top, thit no man ought escape out , and others 
at thh baittom» to j^eice and termeht such as 
were oast tn^ 

BAHAS'lER (John Philip), an 
nal!y youth* born at Sehwo^aoh, near Nuxem^ 
but^ Alt At five years old be ts said to 

have understood Greek, (ntui, Germaui and 
French Hts father, vidio was nnnister of the 
Bren<dl ehuicb at Sdbwobach, then taught him 
Hebrew, and at 9 years of age he was able to 
tcanStata any pait of the Sor^ure into I<atin 
In he was entered in the university of 
Altdorf* iteihexsaaiej^ wrote a lettel^to Mi. 
le Maitreon.a new edition of the Bible, Hcp* 
blew, Chaldaie» mM Rahbmieab wduchts in* 
serted lu the BibliOtheq;iie Germaniipie ^The 
yte foUoudnm hn pnhluthjed the> mirel& of 
of Tiidela» thmslatedjToin die He- 
bjejw Into French Xa Vr34, the margrave of 
Aaspatb Settled, v^pon bun a pension of sa 
fipnnsa year, and gave him 4he free use of hts 
lihraTO} Xn t7dk» he senta leheteibr finding 
to ^e Epyal Socie^,. buC^ it was^ 
found to tee be^ an old invention, and ia« 
anSeient. He was the aaine yeas adinUted a 
memb^ofjtltoaqadmydi Benin, Sponate- 
wartJs n uhteied aworkagamait theSoelnii* 
teiCfflBm, Anti.Avieiiionius*8vo,173i&* The 
same year he was created M A, byntba urn* 
vfistto of HaHe This wooderfisl youth died 
of adeeline in 1740, aged lite more than Ig* 
Bendetk the works ateeraentionibdr he wrote 
sote ewtedtertotioni upon potilta^ifteliw 
siistleal in the Bihitotlifite ^tena* 

te, «iitijiifmngemia,te^ 
m aito dteate teisto tefands, upon 
fitemtedte* In tetory 

jAtetoilte cl|teDg (Other Hierowneisolrtfi- 
’^urcm^dsteltoA^ deserting 

te, tehtetei eaaga^Aie^, udieth# by 
ttastor or 

liR fkiM ttf k be^ 

ion) , TAili&t Att ittnA hfidkmtikt 
•» tPtp4'^ 

Ba|r« wlMuip^ ki*d 9f liOM 


a A X 

ftooi Biifbary, mheh totelwcl for us lieasii)^ii; 

make, and havevte fOtohurot and fine tujcp^ 
ed telito^ Tte 

hare mhch fuller bodito# apd kugsrlegs ^The 
balb lalhdc ittfonOs to dto^Aidhian orTorV 
idv hofetoi^ hut he w estoemed by our dealers 
too tender and delicate to breed from The 
Ttokishrahd theSbatiiah hotoee 
ustey kept for this purpose ^ the nite 

jimmiBa s 

5a an gfocte) W * 

straight protes, armed w^th^smcml lee|b 
pointing radcwards, like the jUng of a te« 
^is IS one tort of|MihMe!te& points, and to 
distmguisbed from the hook C^oiMtir) by>ttto 
pomt not being bent. 

Baub In botanv See&BAUO 
Jb Barb n a (from the noun ) l W 
shave, tp dress out the beard {tSkuk9fmre%it 
B« Tb fovnisb horses with sunnour (Hrydirjv)* 

3 To fag-arrows with hooks 
BAWKACAN s ihofhmanei Prench^y t« 
A fortlfioatmn before the widk of a toWW 
{Spenser) 0 A fortress at the end of allto^te 
3 Alt opening m the wall thrcrotewteh ttia 
guns are levelled, ^ \ ^ 

BAEBACE'^NIA In botany )agemisfoflihn 
class hexandria, order monogyma Calfricsil* 
pmioT, siK.toothed, oorol six^patolbd, fite 
ments petal^sliaped, toothed, capsule glandnte 
throe vafved, i»any.sceded One specieeoiil^« 
anatneofBrasil 

BARBA CAPEf iE See Ulm aria, 
Barba hirci See Tk.a<gopooow, ^ 
Barba^Jovis SeeSsaniM WAjUR 
BA11BA1X>£S,^ the most eastoriy of te 
Canbbee iskmds, in the West Indies It laini 
general a level countryj; tbougba httto dkerid. 
fiedt With hsUs ,Wb^ the ^ighsh fifsilaudbdt 
here It had not the least ap|>earanee of> havthg^ 
ever beenapeopled,. even by savages^ thttronot 
beingLany binduf heart of pasture or pwyi. ito 
fomt, hero, nor root, fit for the support of na-^ 
man life The number of white inhabitalttsto 
about 20,000, and ihe n^ro slaves amootfs to 
about 100,000 Hus isted'is sulgeet to hiiiv 
noanesh pamcularto tn July ami August, life 
was ntesy ruined the dreadfol hurriomUR 
which hstj^ned in (Mober iTfiOi It4s ahoufef 
35 mtks loiigN and^lA broad, Thepap^^ 
Barhadoto » Bridge-town* which is situated lU 
lat, 13, 10 N Ion 59 10 The oter^ 
towns are Ostins or Cteles-town, ht, Jamte^ 
aidl SpmghtVtown 

BAR>aADosfe GfTBRRT The frun otjim- 
malphigta glabea 6f JUnndus. These ehtoi^ 
are of a red colouf, of the sueof snudl ditotli^ 
and are gathered and eaten by the mhaWtanto 
of the W^-lndia Islands* particuhu% Btote 
does Inixiodteteijuann^they arooesiftwte 
as^whbksome, thote treiy infoite 
BaR%AobBt SefeEicmit^fitoAioak. 
Baabadors iTAR $e 
BARSAbsarsB, and ^ 

ft*®! 
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f^«ti 14 baxbar^ all ihe profxi* 

aoums ati^ mivmsl ailirmativc, fclie 
<He. U^ar being tlie^iect of tbe llrst pt^posi* 
tion, and attribute m toe second v 

i£!a!ainp Bxml* Every ivicked men is xeiiser- 
able I 

^ t Ba AU iynints arc wicked men I 

Ha ^rherefore all tyrants are mU 
sentble 

BAHBARiQA The leaves of this {ilanty 
eiysimum barbargea 9 folus lyratis, extimosub- 
rotundo oi Luindus, may be ranked amongst 
the antiscorbutics they are seldom used 
BAHBAHIAN, a name given by the an* 
cicnt Greeks anb Romans to all who were not 
of their own colMti^, or were not initiated in 
tbctr langii4ge> manners, and customs^ In 
this sense, the word signified with them no 
more than foreigner, not signifying, as among 
us, a wild, rude, or uncivilized person Strabo 
derives the word from lai* 

huttre, because foreigners coming to Athens 
used to stammer, or speak coarsely ti^hers 
derive it fiom a uord that foreigners 

l^uently stumbled on, which yet had no 
meaning 

Ba an AP^ H, likew ise, denotesaii inhuman 
persom, t m£' void of pity or feeling 
BAKBARTCAHII, in antiquity, artists 
who decorated shields with gold and silver 
Sometimes me word is used for those who 
wore shields or masks thus decorated 
BARBAHICK a {harhancust Latin ) Fo* 
reign , far-fetched {Miltoji) 

BARBARISM, in grammar, denotes an 
offence agamst the purity of style or language 
A barbansm differs, according to Isidore, from 
a barbarous term, as the former, for instance, 
is Latin, though corrupt or misused , whereas 
the latter, which this writer called barbaro 
logia, IS a word merely foreign, intrude into 
Latin speech 

In general, tinder the term barbarisms are 
comprehend^ things written, spoken, declin- 
ed, or ooniugated wrong, or used in a wrong 
quantity, or in an unusual sense , as when a 
word is used which is foreign to the language, 
and not received by thd better and purer sort 
of writers bnch are liper for Ithtr, s^llkhn for 
MlUhat pain for patHs^ lex% for /egi, hanitus 
for pnpsmp/zo, &c Barbarism is ofmn charg- 
ed, with great justice, on niodern writers m 
the learned languages The Latin hooks of 
late ages sire full of Anglicisms, Gallicisms, 
Germanicisms, , according to the country 
of the author But whai«shali we sav to Ca$|i \ 
Scmppius, who accuses Cicero himself of bKr- 
barimis in his own language? 

BaROARisM, Barbarirs, is also used for 
tfiat rudeness of iniiid, wherein the understand* 
ing IS neither furnished with useful principles, 
nor the wiU \sith good moUnations 
BARBA RlTi r (from laflarau^} l 
S^vag9n«is,^4!nenthtv S Cruelt) , 

3 Immintyof siicech (iSic ) 
BA^AROUS « (Wre, French ) l 
to civ^ity, savige unen ihi!«d(!&« ) 


MAti 

e Ignorant, unaoquaiidtdl With am (Drtf J 
3 cWl) inhuman fClarWittim 
BA'IlBAReCStY tfdi 
1, Ignomntlyi wdthmdt1(noWted^ Sr 

Ina maniu^eontraiy toithe taidsn^^ 3 


Cimel^tjmRu^afilj 


s (frorndfOT^bifttiJ 


1 Incivility of maimers (iWipIfe) 
purtw of language (Bnereiwooti) Chielty 
(Ilaieh 0 

BARBARTJ9/ m ichthydlogy, a species of 
synguethus, found in Etiiopeah seas, having 
neitlier caudal nor anal bo^ Shs-sided 
BARBARV, a eounify of Africa, incUfded 
between the Atlantic ocean, the Mediterranean 
sea, and F^pt, and containing the kingdom^ 
of Bbrca, Ttipoli, Tunis, Al&rs, Fez, and 
Morbcco It IS near 2000 milts lA length, 
and, m some places, 750 in breadth It u’av 
known to the indents the names of Man*^ 
ritania, Nuipidia, J^oper Africa, and Libya 
It 15 the best enunWy m all Africa, 

Egypt, and fertile m com, maize, wine, ci-^ 
trons, ora^s, figs, almonds, Olivos, dates, and 
melons Tnmr ch^pf trade consists m tbelv 
fruits, in Che horses called barbs, Morocco fea<» 
thcr, ostrich-feathers, mdig6, wals, tin, and 
coral The established tengion is the Maho- 
metan, and there are siEAne lews} bot no 
Chnstiaift, except the slaves 
Concerning tne Origin of thef name Baf- 
bary there are many conjectures According 
to some, the Romans, after they hkd conqirered 
this large Coutitiy, gave it that name oat of 
contempt and dislike to the barbarous manners 
of the natives, according to the custewn of call- 
ing all other people but themselves barbarians 
iV^rmol, on the contrary, derives the word 
Batbary from Berber, a name which the Arabs 
gave to Its ancient inhabitants, and which they 
retain to this day in many parts of the country, 
e<ipecm!K along the great ^fidge bf the moun- 
tains of Atlas, and which name was gnCn 
them on account of the barrenness of thfeir coun- 
ti^ Accordmg to Leo Afcfcanus, the name 
€>f Barbery was given by the Arabs on account 
of the strange language of the nativb ^j ghiclt 
appeared to them mote hke a murifnur^^ 

? ;rumbliiig of some brute animals than articu- 
ate sounds Others, howeicr, deiite it frabi 
the Arabic word signtfving a desert twice 
repeated, which was given by one 1^, or 
Africus, a king of Arabm, from whom the 
whole contttient of Africa Is pretended to /ia\e 
taken its name Accohling to them, this kthg 
being dnven out of bts own domimont*, and 
chisely pursued by his enemies, some of his 
retinue called out to litm hat^ that To 
the desert. To the desert, from wtiieh Un%, 
country was afterwards called Barbaty 
Amoiig the Homans this country was divid* 
ed into the provinces of Africa 

l^pna, dp! ^nd they contmum hbsdluh 
niasteiv of it from the tinih oOuhus Ciesar till 
the year of Christ 428 
BARBATE In botany See'^A k df d 
B-^RBATELLI (Bernardino), an eminent 



BAR 


Italian painter He was the disciple of Ghir- 
landaio, at Florence He afterwards went to 
Rome, where he studied with so much adsidid- 
W, as frequently to foraet the refreshments of 
food andsleeo He excelled injpamtiiighisjkory^ 
fruit, ammal^ and flowers Hedied in l6lS« 
aged yo , 

^AR£E, or Ba R B See Bar B 
^ Bar BE, m the mihtary art To fire m 
barbe, means to hre the cannon over the para- 
pet, insUad of firing through the embrasures , 
in which case, the parapet must not be above 
three feet and a half I 

Barbe, or Barde, is an old word, denot- 
ing the armour of the horses of the ancient 
knights and soldiers, who were accoutred at all 
points It IS said to have been an armour of 
iron and leather, wherewitli the neck, breast^ 
and shoulders of the horse were covered 
Barbe, (St ) a town of New Biscay, m 
Mexico, North America In its neighbour- 
hood are several silver mines Lat So 0 N 
Lon 107 5 W 

BARBECINO, a territory of Africa, over 
against the Cape de Verd Islands 

To BARBECUE v a To dress a hog 
whole, by broiling {Pope) 

B a'k u i c n £ s A hog drest whole 
BARBED pariictp a (froin to harh ) 1 

Furnished with armour {JShakspeare) 2 
Bearded , jagged with hooks {MtUon) 

Barbeu and crested, m heraldry, an 
appellation given to the combs and gills of a 
cock, when particularized for being of a differ- 
ent tincture trom the body 

A barbed crOss, is a cross the extremities 
whereof are like the barbed irons used ior stnk- 
inggreat fish 

BARBEL, in ichthyology See C y p r i NU s 
BARBELICOT^, an ancient sect of gnos- 
tics, spoken of Iw rheodoret Their ceremonies 
were abominable, and their doctrines too ri- 
diculous to deserve a particular description 
BARBER, (from larba, a beard,) one who 
makes a trade of shaving the beards and heads 
of men, and of making wigs, &c l<ormerly 
the business of a surgeon was united to that of 
uu, itiid he was denominated a barber- 
surgeon This union of profession was dis- 
solved by astatine of Heniy VIII , by which 
the surgeons were formed into a distinct cor- 
poraticn, that existed till tlie iite establishment 
of die Royal College of burgeons of Lon- 
don In England a musical instrument was 
part of the furniture of a barber-suraeun s shop, 
w hidi was used by persons above the ordinary 
level of life, who resorted tliither for tlie cure 
of wounds, for bleeding, or trimming, a word 
tbnt signified shaving, and cutting, or curling 
tilt hair Bleeding and tooth-drawing are now 
very commonly practised m country places by 
barbers, auditbe pole stuck out as the sign of 
their profe^jion, is supposed to indicate the 
staft which IS held in the patient s hand during 
tiic act of bleedtj-g, and the fillet with which 
it is\vokmd. ^tied up after the operation is 
completed w 

Bar^bers (Company of) SeeCoMPANir 


BAR 

Ba^rber s (from to harl ) A man whtf 
shaves tlie beard {Cotton) 

To Ba^riTer » a (from the noun) To 
dress out , to powder {Shakspwe) 
BA'RBERrCHIRURGI ON r A man 
who ]Oins the practice of surgery to thr 
barbel 3 trade; a low practiser of surgeijf 
{Wisewan) 

BARBERINO, a town of Tuscany, in 
Italy, at the foot of the Appennimss.^ Lat 
43 5D N Lon 11 n £ 

BARBER MONGER ^ A Fop, a man 
decked out by his barber ( Shakspeare) 

BA'RBERRY s ) Pipperidge 

bush bee Berber IS 
BARBEl, in ma«tioIog}p^bee Can is 
Barbet, in ornithology bee Bucco 
BARBETb, in geography, the nime of the 
inhabitants of several valleys in Piedmont 
BARBEYRAC (John), was born m Be- 
siers, in Lower Languedoc, in lb74 He was 
made professor of law ind history at Lau* 
sanne, in 1710, which he enjo 3 ed for sevtn 
3 ears, and during that time was tlirte times 
rector in 1717> he was professor of public 
and private law at Gronin{.tn He translated 
into French the two etkbrated works of Puf- 
fendorf, his Law of Nature and Nations, ‘and 
his Duties of a Man and a ( itizen , to bodi 
which he wrote excellent nuic*, and to the 
former an introductory prefict He translated 
also G roll us s treatise IX Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
with large and excellent notes , and several of 
Tillotsons semiops He wrote a work en- 
titled Traite de Jeu, two vols 8vo 
BARBICAN Stt Bar RACAK 
BARBIERI (John 1 rand’*), m eminent 
historical painter, born ncir Bologna, in 
and who studied luidt r the Caracci lie fol- 
lowed the manner of C aravaggio liis taste 
of design was natural, lasy, am often grand, 
but without any extj loriiiiiary shire of ele- 
vation, correctness, or eleg«mce llic airs of 
Ins heads often want dignity, and his local 
colours want truth However, there is great 
union and harmony in his colour^, although 
his carnations are not very fresh, aixl m all 
his works there is a powerful and expnssive 
imitation of life, which will for ever rcndir 
them e<^limable 1 owards the decline of hrt 
life, he observed that the c Rarer and bnehter 
style of Guido and Albano had attracted the 
admiration of all i urope , and therefore he 
altered his manner, eten against his own 
judgment But he apologized for that con- 
duct, by declaring, that In his former tune he 
painted for fame, and to please the judicious , 
and he now painted to please the ignorant, and 
enrich himself He died in 1066 '1 he most 

capital performance of Gueremo, is the his- 
tory of S Petronilla, which is considered as 
ont of the ornaments of St Peter s at Rome, 
and is much admired by travellers 
BAHBILLONS in the natural history of 
insects, are certain bodies, usually two m 
number, placed under the creature*s head, and 
moveable at pleasure, somewhat resembling 
hands or fingers placed on a short or broken 
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oftiL The IS UifamitMiUve of the Ftd»6^ 
larbu^t heajd» ^ 

JStAjElEiNO b sometimes usecMfi aacMCSit 
•tatafes for Cloth is not tobe eait«> 

porbcti fill It he barbed^ ronwl, and «ltom 
aHetf VII o 11 

rBARUrFOSi. or 3 ARAiTOir 9 ancient! 
instrument of music, mounted with three> 
ethers say seren, strings^ much used bySapfiho 
and Alcseos^ whence it is^abo detsoimnated 
!Loshoum» 

fiAHlTONO, a male voice, the coaipass of 
which panakes of those of the common bass 
and the tcno|r ^ 

BAUBS, or ^arblbs, small excrescences 
tmder the tongim^Kif a horse, which may be 
discovered by drawing it aside They are cur* 
ed by cutting them cl^e ofi, and touching the 
roots with lunar pAitstic 

BARBUDA, one of the Caribbee isbnds 
m the West Indies, about twenty miles long, 
and twelve wide The land is low, frmtfid, 
and populous It is the property of the Co* 
drii^on family Lat 18 30 N Lon 6l 

BAHBUB, in ichthyologv SpcCyprinos 

BARCA, a country of iunca, between Tri* 
noli and E^pt It IS a barren desert, chiefly 
Inhabited by some tribes of wandering Arabs 
In this country stood the famous temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and notwithstanding the 
pleasantness of the s;|K>t where it was erected, 
this part of the country is said to be the naost 
dan^rous of any, being surrounded with vast 
tracks oi quick and burning sanda, which are 
sery detrimental to travellers , not only as they 
nnk under their feet, but being light, and 
heated by the rays of the sun, are easily raised 
hy ever} tnfling breeze of wind , which, if it 
be in their faces, almost bums their eyes out, 
and stifles them, or, if vehement, overwhelms 
them Cambyses, the king of Persia, dis* 
patched a formidable army, which ccmsisted of 
£0,000 men, against this temple , they set out 
from Thebes, m Upper Egypt, and under the 
conduct of proper (^ides reached the city of 
Oasis, seven days journey from that place , but 
what was their fate afterwards is uncertain, as 
none of them ever returned to their own coun- 
try again. The Ammonians informed Hero 
d^S» that, after the army had entered t^e 
sandy desert which lies beyond Oasis, a violent 
wtho began to blow from the south, at the 
tune of their dinner, which raised the sand to 
such a degree, that the whole army was over- 
whelmed and buried alive 
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BARCALAO^ahpatnsh word the Fveneh 
pronounce tt ha^euitau^ and give the name to 
Ike eoih^flsh 

BARCAROLLA^ui music, a song in tlic 
Venetian language, sung Ve mc^ oy the 
gordoheis the airs are mten confpmeif hy *he 

f trdohers themselves, and are cdebraled by 
ousseaii and the eafl of Leicester, for tK 
sWeetnese and maivetd of tlieir melodies 

BARCEI^DNA, a large am] strong city of 
Catalonia, tti Spam It is the see of a bishop, 
and htae a gpod harbour It contains almut 
15,000 houses It IS divided into the New 
and Old Towns, which are separated from 
each other hy a wall and a dttch Ihc inha- 
ImaOts cany on an extensive trade Ihis 
city was united to the crown of Arragon in 
1 131, by the marriage of don lUymond V 
count of Barcelona* with the dau^ter of don 
Ramiro tlm monk, king of Arragon It was 
taken by the French arter a siege of fifly-two 
days, in 1697 Lord Peterborough gpt pos- 
session of It in 17 O 6 , and nr 1714 it wat» 
taken by the French and Spaniards, after \ 
long siege, when it was deprived of its pri- 
vileges, and the citadel built to keep it in awe 
It is $50 miles £ of Madrid Lat 41 26 N 
Lon 2 13E 

The port of Barcelona exports its silks, 
middlicig cloths, and cotonades, wines, bran- 
dies, and other productions , and if \ c wish 
tojiK^ of the part the Catalonians take m 
this ^mmerce, it must be observed, that m 
nut of SIX hundred and twenty eight 
vessels which entered Barcelona, three hun- 
dred and seventeen belonged to Sp*iin It is 
true that silks from Lyons, stockings from 
Nimes, several kinds of stuifi and cottons, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, and parti- 
cularly dned cod, an article for which Spam 
pays annually to the English three millions of 
Piastres, pass mto Catalonia the same jxirt 

Barcelona was erected into a county by Char- 
lemagne, and became an independent sove- 
reignty m the year 873 or 884 The king of 
bpain IS called the count of Barcelona The 
diocese contains Sid panshes, besides eight m 
theci® ^ 

BAkCELORE, a town on the Malabar 
Goast, m the East Indies Lat 13 i25 N 
Lon 74 15 E 

BARCELOb, a town of Portugal, m the 
province of Entre Minho e Douro Lat 41 
30 N Lon 8 20 W 

BARCHOCHEBAb bee Barcochx- 
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